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Mr.ALLISON. Inresponsetothesuggestion of the Senator from 
California, I will say that all important amendments, so far as I 
know, and I know but one or two that are lagging behind and are 
not yet perfected, will be offered to the bill early to-morrow. 
There are, of course, some matters connected with the adminis- 
trative sections of the bill which we may not be able to present to- 
morrow. Indeed, we must consider them as the sections are 
reached. I think the Senate understands in a general way the 
amendments now in the bill which are likely to be insisted upon 
and those that are not. 

Mr. WHITE. I think there isa little doubt in the minds of 
some people as to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. There may be. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Iowa presents 
those amendments to-morrow, they can not be printed for use on 
that day. They must nevessarily go over until Monday, in order 
to give us an opportunity to see them after they come in. Sena- 
tors have a right to see important amendments, it seems to me, 
before they are asked to vote upon them; and I can not under- 
stand why important amendments which are in contemplation 
and in the hands of the majority of the committee can not be 
presented to the Senate now and be printed, so that they can be 
on the desks of Senators to-morrow morning. It seems to me, if 
we want to get through with this business, it is best to proceed 
in some such way. 

Mr. ALLISON, I will say to the Senator that any amendment 
not already printed will be printed in time for examination by Sen- 
ators when the Senate meets to-morrow. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator from Iowa to consent 
that I may offer an amendment to the amendment which has just 
been adopted, instead of waiting until the bill is taken up in the 
Senate. I su otherwise it would be out of order as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. ALLISON, I take it for granted that the amendment, 
although agreed to, is still open to amendment by adding to it in 
any way the Senator may ~ . 

r. LINDSAY. Then ill offer the amendment, and I will 
ask, in support of it, to have printed in the Recorp—I will not 
read it—an extract froua the report of the hearings in the House, 
found on page 2139. The document is entitled Appendix to Tariff 
Hearings, and the article covers about three pages. I desire to 
have the amendment printed, and that what Isend up to the desk 
shall be printed in the Recorp. I will not ask that it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

e statement is as follows: 


TOBACCO—THE EFFECT OF ““ REGIE’ CONTRACTS, AND WHAT SHOULD BE 
DONE TO OFFSET THEM. 


[By Hon. J. D. Clardy, a Representative from Kentucky. ] 


WASHINGTON, January 12, 1897. 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means: 


Not be in the city during the recess of 
at the h ne before the committee on the subject 
ask that this brief statement be read and allow 
ings of your committee. The Eastern 
represented, and as there is no t 
grown in the Eastern States and the to’ 

e States which furnish most of the export 
flict in our discussion. 

* The Eastern representatives ask for higher duties as a protection nst 
imports from foreign coun Representing the States which to find a 
market must export their tobacco, I ask consideration of your committee to 
the matter of removing the obstructions to the introduction and sale of 
American tobacco in foreign countries. Only in England and Germany have 
we a real free and open market for our tobacco. ey puts a very large 
tariff tax w our tobacco—76 cents on the —and still is our best market 
for certain of ourtobacco. Nearly all American “ strips *—leaf tobacco 
with the stems taken out—are soldin England. Germany furnishes a market 
for much of our dark, heavy shipping leaf. 

But in France, Italy, Spain, A a, Hungary, and possibly in some other 
countries the introduction and sale of our tobacco by individuals or firms— 
domestic or foreign—is positively prohibited. The purchase of foreign to- 

by these countries is purely a Government monopoly. Under what is 
known as “regie”’ contract—that is, contracts made by and for the Govern- 
ment—these countries, through the constituted Government officials, con- 
tract with individuals or firms, generally parties resident in the city of New 
York, to furnish the amount (number of hogsheads of American to’ the 
Governments wish to buy) at a stipulated price for their grades, known in 
the trade as A, Band©. | 

France, Italy, and Spain buy through these contractors, Austria and Hun- 
gary th h their consuls, and in either case it is purely a Government 
monopoly, Goverment officiais securing and selling the tobacco, either 
— or after it has been manufactured. This system shuts out all compe- 

on. 

The contractors are few in number—generall 
ling the contracts for these Governments—and of course with an abundant 
supply they get together and fix the price on all oy grades, from which 
there is no appeal, as all this tobacco must go into this trade or it can not be 


sold at all. 

Now, the object of this effort on my no is tostart an investigation of this 
matter and by friendly intercourse with these Governments seek in time to 
get them, for advantages offered them in the sale of their products to this 
their wants so as toallow 


, tc at least modify this method of 


I failed to be present 
tobacco. I therefore 
to be printed in the hear- 
ers of tobacco no doubt were well 
either in kinds or uses of tobacco 
own in the West, at least in 
there need be no con- 


three or four men control- 


d 


in tobacco, or our farmers, if they to do so, to ship 

and sell tobacco in these countries as freely as other are sold, under 
such customs duties or as ma) ra tna, 

That this may not appear to be a tri matter desire to present a few 

figures to show the importance of crop at least to Kentucky, Tennessee, 
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Virginia, and Maryland, and especially to Kentucky, as that State produces 
about one-half of the tobacco grown in the United States 

For the year 1895 Kentucky tobacco sold at— Hogsheads. 
Louisville jathiimie < ‘ . 174, 885 
a 30, 000 
Hopkinsville *.......... 7 1). 000 
EE ee J : 2 . . 15.000 
Paducah * eat a nisi abl epee ; aM 12. 000 
SE 5. O00 
Estimated bought loose and not resold in any of these n ket 20. 000 
nai titeidd dheda ints hci clihecinsinjarentcensnaciait viidaiaabein: Ce 

At 1,400 pounds to the hogshead, this equals 387,639,900 pounds 
fam unable to state accurately the amount of * regie* tobacco taken from 


Ohio, Maryland, and Virginia, but state approximately, ast I nt 
of Western tobacco, mostly from Kentucky and Tennessee, annually 





Hogsheads 

a i oe en wehenceocuas 10.000 
EE ateenewenibditn ani cnnépbnascoseces coccen incdieeibai ; 18, 000 
rece ee eeciglanilllinees ao 8 16, 000 
dein Clee ndineranninaeenh ahounnnnis uenebe 6, 000 
Making a total of 70,000,000 pounds, or -- 50, 000 


Under Government monopoly this tobacco is sold at enormous profits, 





ranging from 200 to 800 per cent—France, for instance, realizing upon this 
article alone a revenue of many times its cost in this country, amounting 
annually to from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 England does the same thing by a 
different method—not shutting off private shipments and sales, but by an 
enormous tariff of 76 cents per p aad This is at least ten times the cost of 
the tobacco in this country. 

It may be retorted that our tariff on tobacco is very high. On fine cigar 
serene it is $1.50 to $2.25 per pound, and lower grades 45 to 50 cents per 
pound; but when we come to compare the real market values of these tobac- 
cos it will be seen that our seemingly high tariff sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the enormous duty imposed by England, our rate being 
from 73 to 198 per cent of the value; England's ten times the cost, or 1,000 


per cent. Of course, open markets on the one hand and a lower duty would 
greatly increase the demand by iowering the price to consumers and cor- 
respondingly increasing the price to producers in this country 
e object sought, viz, open markets for our tobacco, kindly. gradually, 
but persistently, carried to a successful issue, would, in my judgment, bring 
eater benefits to the producers of this important farm product than all the 
egislation ever euncted in its interests. 

The importance of the improvement of agriculture in methods of sale, of 
culture, and of prices for er not be exaggerated. It is the basis of 
all industries. It furnishes three-fourths of all our exports. Upon its 
broad and stalwart shoulders rest the most vital interests of every class, 
of every calling, and, indeed, of every individual citizen of this great 
country. Without agriculture we could have no commerce, and of course 
would a. no use for railroads or banks or other great institutions, which, 
under the benign influence and fostering care of a prosperous agriculture, 
are capable of bringing such great benefits and blessings to the human race. 
These things being true, it can not be said that any legislation which fosters 
and benefits agriculture is in any sense class legislation. Washington said, 
“No greater good could come to any country than the improvement of its 
agriculture.” 

It seems to me that no more effective way can be devised to benefit the 
growers of export tobacco than to secure to them better facilities for selling 
their tobacco in these regie countries. It is stated in the report of the consul 
from Rheims, France, that “the state, having the monopoly of the tobacco 
trade, buys, manufactures, and sells every ounce of tobacco and every cigar 
used in France, with the exception of very few direct importations made by 
and for the benefit of private individuals from the different tobacco-growing 
countries; hence statistics on the consumption, importation, and prices of 
this product are of little interest to our tobacco raisers or dealers, who, if 
they sell at all to France, must of necessity deal with the French Govern- 
ment through its special representatives, and by reason of the lack of com- 
petition must take or refuse the offers it may be pleased to make them.” 

This quotation is given to show the full extent and scope of this monopoly. 
It is doubtless just as exclusive in the other regie countries. It has existed 
by frequent renewals in France since 1810, and now constitutes an important 
part of her revenue system. Bulletin No.3 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, on the World's Markets for American Products, gives the 
following statement of the French revenue on tobacco in 1592: Gross receipts, 
$72,695,573; expenditures, $12,730,859; net receipts, $50,964,714. 

This shows a very large profit from asmall investment, but when one party 
to a contract has the power to fix both the price for buying and the price at 
which the articie shall be sold, the amount of profit is a mere matter of judg 
ment as to how low the price may be put without destroying the trade, or as 
to how high the purchaser can be induced to pay. 

This pressure has already been brought to bear on the producers of dark 
shipping or ex tobacco until the price has fallen below the cost of pro- 
duction, and this is the crop upon which a large portion of the farmers of 
Kentucky and a part of Tennessee, Virginia, and Maryland, and especially 
the smaller farmers, depend for the money to pay their taxes, doctor's bills, 
and clothe and educate their children. 

Ihave given a plain statement of the facts and present condition. The 
main question yet remains, What can be done to remedy the evil? Certainly 
one of the most important things to be done is to make the facts known, and 
thus arouse public sentiment in favor of doing something. Probably not one 


member of Congress in twenty knows that this particular product is thus 
discriminated against, and of course feels no interest in the matter. But 
interest must also be awakened in the regie countries 

We can not expect them to change their revenne system unless we can 
show them it will be to their interest todo so. This may be done in two 
ways: First, by granting them special privileges as to their products to besold 
in this country; or, second, by demanding the admission of our products to 


an open market, of course with such tariff restrictions as they may see 


proper to impose, as is done in England: and if this be refused, shut off their 


roducts from sale in this country. This, I understand, the President now 
as authority to do under certain conditions. 
What will your committee do? Will you pass this matter as of too little 


importance to demand your attention? Lassure you it is a matter of very 
ve importance to many of your fellow-citizens. Agricultural products 
urnish Geoah 75 per cent of the exports of this country. These great staple 
products, of which there is a large surplus, can not be protected by any sort 
of a tariff, but under our partial-protective system the producers of these 
roducts are compelled to bear the burdens of protection without participat- 
fi in any of its benefits. 
e can not have a tariff.and do not ask, as some have suggested,a bounty. 
I believe the bounty system is even worse than the protective system, and 


* Estimated. é 
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ust prove impracticable as a system, or result, as all class legislation must, 
In a benefit toa few at the expense of the many. Asa representative of a 

eat agricultural section of our great country, I ask no tariff, no bounty, 

sut come with the simple request that you lend your valued aid to securv, as 

far as may be, open markets in all countries for our tobacco and other prod- 
ucta. 

There is no doubt but removing the obstructions to these foreign tobacco 
markets would double the demand and double the price to the producer, and 
still furnish tobacco to the consumer at a much lower price than he now pays. 
A few statistics will demonstrate this statement. We furnish to other coun- 
tries over 300,000,000 pounds of tobacco. Of this amount England and Ger- 
many (both open-market countries) take 150,000,000 pounds, half the amount 
furnished to the world. An open and untrammeled world’s market for our 
tobacco is the only panacea for our troubles, and I beg you, gentlemen, to do 
all you can to help us get it. 


Mr, ALLISON. I ask that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the President is hereby authorized and requested to make such in 
vestigations as will elicit all the facts in reference tothe restrictions put upon 
the sale of American tobacco in foreign countries under what is known as 
“regie contracts’ and otherwise, and to enter into negotiations with the 
governments of these countries with a view to obtain a modification or re- 
moval of such restrictions. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I do not ask that the amendment be disposed 
of now. I merely wish to offer it. 

I will state, by way of explanation, that it is intended to reach 
certain regulations in France and Spain by which the importation 
of American tobacco is absolutely prohibited except on Govern- 
ment account. I desire to call the attention of the President to 
it, and to see if ayant can be done to relieve the situation. 

Mr.ALLISON. As I listened to theamendment, certainly there 
is no objection to the President having the power. I suppose he 
has it already. If he has not, I am eins to give it to him in 
some form, Will the Senator from Kentucky allow the matter to 
go over until to-morrow? I should like to see the amendment in 


print. 
Mr. LINDSAY. Very well. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After eleven minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
11 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, July 8, 1897, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 2, 1897. 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Asa W, Tenney, of New York, to be United States district judge 
for the eastern district of New York, vice Charles L. Benedict, 
resigned. 

MARSHAL, 


Richard W. Austin, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice Stephen P. Con- 
don, resigned. 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


William Woodville Rockhill, of the District of Columbia, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary and consul- 
general of the United States to Greece, Roumania, and Servia, 
vice Fben Alexander, resigned. 

MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Arthur 8. Hardy, of New Hampshire, t6 be minister resident 
and consul-general of the United States to Persia, vice Alexander 
McDonald, resigned. 

CONSUL. 

Abraham E. Smith, of Illinois, to be consul of the United Stetes 

at Victoria, British Columbia, vice William P. Roberts, resigned. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


George W. Allen, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Key West, in the State of Florida, to succeed Jefferson 
B. Browne, a 

George R. Bidwell, of New York, to be collector of customs for 


the district of New York, in the State of New York, in place of: 


James T. Kilbreth, deceased. This nomination is nade to correct 
the name of Mr. Bidwell, who was nominated on the ist instant 
as George O. Bidwell. 
Sterling A. Campbell, of California, to be collector of customs 
or the district of Humboldt, in the State of California, to succeed 
iel Murphy, removed. 
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Fred H. Heustis, of Washington, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington, to suc- 
ceed James C. Saunders, whose term of office has expired by lim- 
itation. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Julian H. Bingham, of Alabama, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue _ the district of Alabama, to succeed Rodolphus O. Randall, 
removed. 


-INDIAN INSPECTOR, 


William J. McConnell, of Moscow, Idaho, to be an Indian in- 
spector, vice John Lane, resigned. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


William E. Culkin, of Buffalo, Minn., to be register of the land 
office at Duluth, Minn., vice Andrew J. Taylor, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Henry M. Webber, to be*postmaster at Eldorado, in the county 
of — and State of Illinois, in the place of 8S. A. D. Elder, re- 


ucullus G. Sent to be postmaster at Montpelier, in the 
county of Blackford and State of Indiana, in the place of Nan 
McCullick, removed. 

Andrew A. Laird, to be postmaster at Frankfort, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Indiana, in the place of Thomas J. Smith, 
removed, 

Rodney G. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Wapello, in the county 
of en and State of Iowa, in the place of Clint L. Price, re- 
moved. 

Harry W. Souther, to be postmaster at Cohasset, in the county 
of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after July 1, 1896, Joseph St. John, appointed by 
the President, and by him nominated to the Senate, not having 
been confirmed. 

Eugene N. Hayes, to be postmaster at Boonville, in the county 
of Oneida and State of New York, in the place of John R. Stan- 
nard, removed. 

Barnard Salisbury, to be tmaster at Ellicottville, in the 
county of Cattaraugus and State of New York, in the place of 
Daniel P. McMahon, removed. 

W. N. Stewart, to be postmaster at Gloversville, in the county 
of Fulton and State of New York, in the place of Hervey Ross, 
removed. 

Robert M. Elliott, to be tmaster at Hamilton, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio, in the place of John E. Lohmann, 
removed, 

Isaac P. Garrett, to be postmaster at Lansdowne, in the county 
of Delaware and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of H. A. 
Noeckel, resigned. 

Delazon P. Higgins, to be 
county of Union and State of 
Whitman, removed. 

Nathan Tanner, to be postmaster at Lansford, in the county of 
Carbon and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Thomas C. 
Williams, whose commission expired January 7, 1897. J. W. 
Maloy = confirmed by the Senate March 1, 1897, but not com- 
mission 


E. G. Darden, to be postmaster at Hampton, in the county of 
Elizabeth City and State of Virginia, in the place of Frank W. 
Shield, removed. 

H. B. Woodfin, to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ Home, in 
the county of Elizabeth City and State of Virginia, in the place 
of James Gwyn, removed. 


master at Lewisburg, in the 
ennsylvania, in the place of F. O. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Evecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate July 2, 1897. 
Robert E. L. White, to be a justice of the peace in and for the 
District of Columbia. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 2, 1897. 
CONSULS. 
oseph J. Seren Indiana, to be consul of the United States 


ee ee United States 
of Kansas, to be consul of the United States 
ca, 
¥ Minnesota, to be consul of the United 


Christiania, Norway. 
he Ag ron Towa: tb'be conied ot the United States at 


| Trinidad, W: 





1897. 


—_ 





PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Artillery arm. 
Second Lieut. John Power Hains, Third Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant. 
. Infantry arm. 
Lieut. Col, William Henry Powell, Eleventh Infantry, to be 
el, 
ore). Clarence Edmund Bennett, 
tant-colonel. : 
ee Stephen Perry Jocelyn, Twenty-first Infantry, to be major. 
irst Lieut. Charles Hartwell Bonesteel, Twenty-first Infantry, 
to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Edmund Luther Butts, Twenty-first Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
John W. Yerkes, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the th district of Kentucky. 
Thomas J. Yandell, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the second district of Kentucky. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Lou Black, to be postmaster at Orleans, in the county of Orange 
and State of Indiana. 
Robert M. Elliott, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio. 
Frank L. Gilman, to be postmaster at Laconia, in the county of 
Belknap and State of New Hampshire. 
Charles J. Lewis, to be postmaster at Clarendon, in the county 
of Donley and State of Texas. 
John R. Wolfe, to be postmaster at Shelby, in the county of 
Richland and State of Ohio. 


Nineteenth Infantry, to be 





SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 3, 1897. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. Huan Jounston, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


e Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
, wher, “n motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the furth::r reading was dispensed with. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr.HALE. Ipresentacommunication from the Public Printer, 
estimates <f deficiency for printing and binding for 
ent, the Department of the Interior, and the 
tof State. {I move that the communication be printed 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SPOONER presented petitions of N. L. Dahl and 26 other 
citizens of Deforest; of J. P. Marquand and 18 other citizens of 
Littlefalls, and of Michael Jones and 15 other citizens of Polk 
ee all in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the early pas- 
er the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the 


He also presented the memorial of F. C. Clements & Co. and 
sundry other citizens of Superior, Wis., remonstrating against 
any increase of the duty on Sumatra or Habana tobacco: which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

* He also presented a petition of the Rohlfing Sons’ Music Com- 
| and sundry other musical firms of Milwaukee, Wis., praying 
imposition of a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem upon mu- 

sical instruments; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also a petition of the William Bergenthal Com- 
pany and sundry wholesale liquor dealers of Milwaukee, Wis., 
pra: that the tax on spirits be reduced to 90 cents per proof 

; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURROWS ted the memorial of W. F. Nichol and 

201 other citizens sates, remonstrating against the enact- 
to destroy the present system of ticket 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 


Mr. aan ne a memorial of the Highland McKinley 
Club, of , Il., remonstrating against the proposed in- 
crease of the tax on beer; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ottawa, IIl., 
maser tolieaniheiebin' = "one weit av: wl 

e. 
He also presented Chicane 1 of sundry pent Sryaeee and com 
bs an increase 
oO 


transmi 
the Navy 


remonstra’ against 
SUREE cae clheeed te lee toe 


also presented a petition of wholesale liquor dealers 
that the distilled spirits be 
rc ‘ne ‘the dy on that the bonded 
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: which was ordered 


period be shortened on all future production 
to lie on the tab’e. 

He also presented a petition of sundry cigar makers and manu- 
facturers of Streator, Ill., praying for a reduction of the duty on 
Sumatra and Habana tobacco; which was ordered to lie on the 


| table. 


Mr. CAFFERY presented sundry memorials of citizens of 
Louisiana, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation in- 
tended to destroy the present system of ticket brokerage; which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. THURSTON, from the Select Committee on International 
Expositions, to whom was referred the amendment submitted by 
himself on the 30th ultimo, intended to be proposed to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill, reported it with an amendment. and 
moved that it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and printed; which was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 2331) granting a pension to 
Louis W. Bucklen; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2332) to reform the 
currency of the United States and insure its integrity; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2333) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Almond H. McNinch; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. THURSTON introduced a bill (S. 2334) to encourage and 
develop the production of beet sugar in the United States; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PENSION EXAMINERS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolution submitted yesterday by the Senator from Nebraska 
{[Mr. ALLEN], which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed 
to send to the Senate the names and residences and the political affiliations, 
if known, of the pension examiners in the field who were dismissed or dis 
charged June 30, 1897, and the specific reasons for such action in each case; 
and also send to the Senate the names and addresses and political affiliations, 
if known, of such persons as were appointed to succeed them, and those 
among the latter who have at any time been soldiers in the Union Army 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to inquire of my friend from 
Nebraska, if he chooses to give the information, as to the neces 
sity for instituting-this inquiry concerning the Pension Bureau 
at this time. Has the Senator any knowledge or information of 
any wrong done by the Bureau that would warrant the Senate in 
putting the Interior Department to the trouble of furnishing this 
information? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not see that it will be any trouble to the 
Interior Department to furnish the information. I do not like to 
disclose anything in the nature of private conversation, and I shall 
not do so, but I can say to the Senator from New Hampshire and 
to the Senate that a number of men have been dropped from their 
positions as examiners in the field whose records are perfect and 
against whom no charge whatever has been made. 

I have been informed that they were dropped simply because 
they were Democrats and that their places might be refilled by 
persons who were dropped from the list two or three years ago. 
All of these persons occupy their positions under the civil service. 
I was also informed, which will explain the latter part of the reso- 
lution, that their positions were to be filled by old soldiers. 
Whether that is true or not I do not know; and if true, [ want to 
ascertain the fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not very familiar with this matter 
of pension examiners in the field, but I will ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if it is not a fact that clerks who are detailed for this 
particular kind of work have a stated tenure, and that when that 
time expires they are, unless reappointed, necessarily dropped? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think there is a rule, or a custom probably, by 
whieh they are employed for a specific period. I did not catch 
the conversation going on between the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and another gentleman in close proximity to him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was nothing bearing on this question, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is a rule or a custom of that kind, but I 
can call to mind now the case of a gentleman who has been in 
that service for several years, having passed through the service 
under both Republican and Democratic Administrations, against 
whom not acharge has been made, whose standing and record 
are very high, and who was dropped for the simple reason that 
he was a Democrat and a Republican wanted his position. I do 
not know that I object to that. I am rather a believer in the doc- 
trine that to the victor ae the spoils, if the man appointed is 
equal to the occasion, but I do not want to see a change of that 
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character under a system of civil service that professes to appoint 
and retain men upon their merit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator and I might agree, I think, on 
the civil-service part of this matter, and perhaps on all matters 
relating to the so-called civil-service reform which exists in name 
and does not exist as a matter of fact. But in regard to this par- 
ticular matter I have an impression that an investigation—and I 
have no objection to an inquiry—will not reveal anything to the 
detriment of the present management of the Pension Bureau. I 
have a very vivid recollection of a Union soldier in my own town 
who had served with great distinction as a pension examiner in 
the field, who not only was called from the field at an early period 
during the last Democratic Administration, but was dismissed 
from the service, and who has recently been restored under the 
rule giving preference to Union soldiers. 

I am generally of opinion, as I amin the present case, that in- 

uiries of this kind from bureaus and Departments elicit very 
little information that is of importance or that in any wise can be 
used to benefit the public service. Butif the Senator is anxious to 
get the information that he asks for,I certainly have no objection 
except that I desire to qualify it so that we can get a little further 
information, and for that purpose I submit an amendment to the 
Senator's resolution. I move to amend it by adding what I send 
to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. 
adding: 

And be it further resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed 
to send to the Senate the names and residences and the political affiliations, 
if known, of all pension examiners in the field who were dismissed or dis- 


charged between March 4, 1896, and July 1, 1893, with the names and resi 
dences of such pension examiners as were Union soldiers. 


Mr. ALLEN. I accept the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is accepted. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was to. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 379. ; 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 379) to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. I offer this morning two or three amendments 
to the bill, which I do not ask to have considered at this moment, 
but I offer them now in order that they may be sent to the printer 
immediately and returned at an early hour during the morning. 
I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. 
section: 

Sec. —. That on and after July 1, 1898, and until July 1, 1903, and no longer, 
there shall be paid, from any moneys in the pepemety nes othe 
priated, under the provisions of section 3689 of the Revised 

roducer of sugar made from beets grown within the United States during 
the calendar year 1898 and each succeeding calendar rc until July 1, 1908, a 
bounty of one-fourth of 1 cent per poued, under such rules and tions 
as the Commissioner of Internal venue, with the approval of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall prescribe. 
he producer of said sugar to be entitled to said bounty shall have first 
filed prior to July 1 of ner of Internal Reve- 
nue, a notice of the place Pp general descri 
machinery and methods to be employed ee with an 
roposed to be produced in current or next ens’ year, 
and an application for a license open ees by a bond in 
aperalty, and with sureties to be a ed by the loner of Internal 
Revenue, conditioned that he will faithfully rveall rules and regulations 
that shall be prescribed for such manufacture and production of s > 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon recei the application 
and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a license to 

voduce sugar from such beets, at the place ong the machinery and by 

he me described in the —_, but license shall not extend be- 
he Toudty shall be paid oa'te or engaged in refining hich 

an rson refin w 

nave Sonne rted into the Uniten States or produced in the United States 
upon which the bounty herein provided for has ow been or os 
for, nor to any person unless be shall have first been lice as herein na 
vided, and only upon sugar produced by such person from beets grown within 
the United States. The Domsanignioner of Internal Revenue, with theapproval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall from time to time make all needful 
rales and regulations for the manufacture of from beets grown within 
the United States, arid shall, under the d of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, exercise supervision and a of the manufacture thereof. 

And for the payment of these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury 
authorized eerae warrants a the Treasurer of the United States for such 
missioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the 
and no bounty shall Se mpomras a5 pase ao ony pecnen Seenees 
ony cee year upon 7 quantity of s less t 500 pounds. 

pany poeeen © o shall 7 veten oe Oh Se welung of seas 
imported the United States or i which the bounty herein p: ed 
or, at the place described in the 


or has already been paid or lied 
forued by the Gemmacboclonaee of Toternel Revenue, and any pe not entitled 
a for or receive the same, 


ie y ee reves’ for, who 

ehall a misdemeanor, and, u con reof, shall pay a 
Ene net aesest $5.00, or bo imprisoned for ® Period not exceeding five 
years, or both, in the discretion of court. 


It is proposed to amend the resolution by 


On page 200, after line 14, insert as a new 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On what ey of us hoped would be 
the last day of the consideration of this bill the committee comes 
in with what is unquestionably the most radical departure from 
what has been the practice of the Government for a century in 
tariff taxation as an amendment. It has not been printed. This 
bill, of course, is almost without a precedent in the history of the 
Government, and what experiments have been made in that line 
have approached disasters. It will be necessary for members of 
the Senate to have an opportunity to see this amendment, and 
I hope that the Senator from Iowa will let it be printed. 

Mr, ALLISON. I had already asked that it be printed. I will 
say that it is a precise reproduction of the sections relating to 
bounty found in the law of 1890, except that it applies only to 
sugar made from beets. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is some difference in the rates, 
if 1 am not mistaken. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course there is. Only a quarter of a cent 
a pound is here proposed. 

. JONES of Arkansas. The bounty offered on sugar in 1890 
was a radical departure from what the Government had hereto- 
fore done, The experience of the Government in that matter was 
by no means satisfactory. There must be time, it occurs to me, 
in which to look into this question. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is an exceedingly important one. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Of course there is no use in talking 
about hurr ing t is proposition now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not expect to hurry it at present. 

Mr, ALLEN. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Towa, so that my pro amendment may be printed with the 
committeeamendment. Itis that there bein: ,after the words 
“on and after July 1, 1898, and until July 1, 1902,” the words ‘‘to 
enable the manufacturers of sugar made of beets grown in the 
United States to pay a higher price for the production of sugar 
—_— ” [suggest that as an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator desires to move that amend- 
ment, I suggest that instead of using the phraseology he proposes 
he insert ‘ to encourage the production of sugar beets.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well; let it be so changed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the pro: amendment to the 
amendment be read. 

Mr, ALLISON. Simply insert the words “‘to encourage the 
production of sugar beets.” 

Mr. TURPIE. Iam not very much interested in this amend- 
ment, but ‘‘cultivation” is a much better word than “‘ production.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Neb will give 
attention to the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana, that he 
shall use the word “ cultivation ” instead of “ uction.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As we have not an ~ metered 
to see the = cae the — from lowa if it 
is proposed to confine the boun beet sugar 

. ALLISON. It is. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator give the Senate 
some idea as to why cane sugar and made from sorghum 
should be discriminated against in this way? If I remember 
aright, the Committee on Ap ions, of which the Senator is 
chairman, has made app of considerab 
money to develop the cultivation of sugar from sorghum, and 
great promise was made by the icultural Department of re- 
sults to come from that industry. — of cane sugar 
in this country has, I understand, been consi a sort of pet 
ene with gentlemen on the other side. We would be glad to 

ave some idea about what the theory of the committee was in 
proposing to discriminate in favor of t sugar and leaving out 
— produced from other sources besides beets. 

. ALLISON. It is for the purpose, and that only, of intro- 
ducing the cultivation of thesugar beet and the production of sugar 
from s beets, with the idea, whether it is a vain one or not, 
that in this country we can uce sugar from beets as well as 
can be done and is done in all the countries of Europe, and that in 
every State in the Union we can cultivate the sugar beet and pro- 
duce sugar from it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We.can cultivate wheat ina t 
many States of the Union, but the Senator would not be willing 
to _ a bounty on the production of wheat. 

. ALLISON. That isa a question, of course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senator from Arkansas asks for 
oe reading of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


e 
The Szcretary. Insert after the words ‘‘nineteen hundred 
and three,” in the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, 


the words ‘‘ to encourage the cultivation of sugar beets;” so as to 


Ree Se ee ot 





1897. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iask, for information, does that pro- 
an additional bounty upon the production of the beet in addi- 
on to the production of sugar by the sugar makers? 

Mr. IN. Certainly not. 

I offer a newsection, or two new sections, to be inserted on page 
213, after line 18. I call the attention of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the Senator from Missouri to thisprovision. Although 
the amendment is a long one, it is a reproduction of section 7 of 
what is known asthe administrative customs act, minimizing and 





modif some of the penalties of that act. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And in the present bill? 
Mr. IN. No; it is not in the present bill. It is the act 


of 1890, known as the administrative customs act. 

Mr. TELLER. A separate act. 

Mr. ALLISON. A separate act. 
cation of section 11, 

Mr. WHITE. A modification of what act? 

Mr. ALLISON. A modification of the administrative customs 
act of 1890. I will say to Senators that if these provisions do not 
meet the sues geeerally of the Senate I shall not insist upon 
their being Tnserted. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Do you mean the one you have just 
pro 


And I also present a modifi- 


? 
r. ALLISON. No; the one I amabout to propose. I ask that 
the amendments may be printed. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator wait a moment until we can 
procure a copy of the other act? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Iowa says it is sec- 
tion 7. 

Mr. ALLISON. Sections 7 and 11, two sections of the adminis- 
trative act which was approved June 10, 1890. The act was 
passed after mature consideration. 

Mr. WHITE. The amendment will have to be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON. If Senators will allow it to be printed, they 
can look at it later on. I shal! not call it up until they have had 
a full opportunity to examine it. I think it will be assented to by 
Senators on the other side. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment, then, will be 
printed without reading. 

Mr. ALLISON. I also offer, to be inserted on page 213, after 
line 18, the amendment offered a few days ago by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner]. It has already been printed. 

Mr. WHITE. Is that the amendment providing for an investi- 
gation by a board of appraisers? 

Mr. ALLISON. By a board of appraisers. I wish to submit 
that amendment on behalf of the committee to the Senate for its 
consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin some days ago. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. SPOONER. I want to propose an amendment to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Wisconsin desires to amend 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. On the third page, line 51, of the printed 

I move to amend by inserting after the word ‘ inves- 
on” the words ‘‘ upon the same subject.” 
. ALLISON. Certainly there will no objection to that 
modification. I think it means that now. 

Mr. SPOONER. I want to make it pets clear that it pro- 

vides only for a tariff investigation and embraces no other sub- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is that amendment to the amend- 
ment offered at the nt time? 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment be inserted at page 
213, after line 18, it being offered already by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I aye itis not n for the committee to 
offer it, but I simply say that it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to ask for a vote of the Senate upon it. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator propose its consideration now? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, not now. I also offer an amendment to 
which I call the attention of the Senator from California [Mr. 


by oy 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 


The Stcretary. Insert a new section on e 202, after line 4, 
as follows: = 


Sec. —. That the sixteenth section of an act entitled “An act to remove 
certain burdens on the American merchant marine and encou the 
American Coxeign carrying trade, and for other purposes,” approved June 
26. 1884, be 80 a8 to read as follows: 

Src. 16. That all of foreign or domestic production needed and 
withdrawn from bonded warehouses for supplies (not including 
SeeeTeat) of venuate of the United States ony {Ss  Soreten trade, a in 
Atlantic and Pacific ports o! ni tates, may be so 

withdrawn from said bonded warehouses, free of duty or of internal-revenue 


tax,as the case be, under snch as the Secretary of the Treas- 
BFy may prescrible; but no such shall be landed at any port of the 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 


printed. 


Mr. ALLISON. Ialso propose to offer the amendment which 


I send to the desk. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 


ment. 


The SECRETARY. 


On page 215, section 14, after the word 
**thereon,” line 13, add a colon and the following words: 

And provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal 
or in any manner affect sections numbered 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77 of ct en 
titled “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov iment, 
and for other purposes,” which became a law on the 28th day of August, 184 


Mr. WHITE. 


Iassume that the object the Senator from lowa 


has had in view is to render it certain that the elimination of cer 
tain provisions which were inserted by the House in the pending 
measure will not repeal the prior law, and it is 
serve the prior law. 
they were accomplishing that result when they were framing 
matter to stand as it is now. 
the present proposition. 


the desire to pre- 
The majority of the committee supposed 
r the 
I think the committee is correct in 


Mr. ALLISON, 


[tis to make it absolutely certain. There will 
be no objection made, I think. 
There is one other amendment which the committee intend to 


propose which has not yet been prepared, but it will be prepared 


during the morning. 

Mr. WHITE. Is that the stamp matter? 

Mr. ALLISON. It relates to stamps upon issues and transfers 
of stock certificates and bonds by corporations. 

With that exception, I believe I can say now that the Commit- 
tee on Finance have no other amendments to propose except such 
modifications and changes as will be necessary to perfect the par- 
agraphs already in the bill. Of course, having had soman 


para- 
graphs under consideration, there are necessarily some omissions, 
and those matters will be carefully looked into. I should be glad 
now to go on with the provisions of the bill where we left off 


yesterday. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I ask that the amendment offered by me to 
the reciprocity amendment which was adopted yesterday be acted 
upon this morning. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say 
yesterday, when it was read at the desk, that he had no objection 
to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I stated yesterday that I saw no reason why it 
should not be adopted, but | want to say to the Senator that I have 
not had time to look at it. I would be glad to look at it a mo- 
ment. The Senator can call it up later. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Very well. 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe we had reached section 4, page 196. 
Iask that the amendment of the Senate committee striking out 
section 4 may be disagreed to. 

The Secretary read the amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Finance, which was, in page 196, after line 2, to strike out the 
following section: 

Sec. 4. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the importation 
of all raw or unmanufactured articles, not enumerated or provided for in 
this act, a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, and on all articles manufactured 
in whole or in part, not provided for im this act, a duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is a reproduction of the act of 1894 and 
the act of 1890. Wethought inasmuch as that law is in existence 
it was not worth while to repeat it here, but after further exami- 
nation we think for safety it is well to repeat it. Therefore I ask 
that the amendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee to strike out section 4. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 196, after line 8, to insert the following as a new section: 

Sec. 4. That section 3339 of the Revised Statutes of the 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 3339. Until January 1, 1900, there shail be paid on all beer, lager beer, 
ale, porter, and other similar fermented liquors, brewed or manufactured 


and sold, or removed for consumption or sale, within the United 


United States be 


’ 






States, by 
whatever name such liquors may be called, a tax of $1.44 for every barrel con- 
taining not more than 31 gallons; and after January 1, 1900, there shall be paid 
a tax of $1 i barrel on every barrel of such beer, lager beer, ale, porter, and 
other similar fermented liquors; and all the foregoing shall pay taxes at a 
like rate for any other quantity or for any fractional part of a barrel 

“In estimating and computing such tax, the fractional parts of a barrel 
shall be halves, thirds, quarters, sixths, and eighths: and any fractional part 
of a barrel containing ti ss than one-eighth shall be ac inted eighth; 
more than one-eighth and not more than one-sixth shall be ac nted one 
sixth; more than one-sixth and not more than one-fourth shall b unted 
one-fourth; more than one-fourth and not more than one-third shall be ac- 
counted one-third: more than one-third and not more than one-half shall be 
accounted one-half; more than one-half and not more than 1 barre shall be 
accounted 1 barrel, and more than | barrel and n re than 63 gallons shall 
be accounted 2 barrels, or a hogshead. The said tax shall be paid by the 
owner, agent, or superintendent of the brewery or premises in which such 
fermented liquors are made, and in the manner and at the time hereinafter 


specified.”* 


Mr. ALLISON. Iask that that amendment may be disagreed te, 
The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the Senate committee amendment 
on page 197, striking out section 5, may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Committee op Finance propose to strike 
out section 5, as follows: 


Sec. 5. That each and every imported article, not enumerated in this act, 
which is similar, either in material, quality, texture, or the use to which it 
may be applied, to any article enumerated in this act as chargeable with 
duty, shal. pay the same rate of duty which is levied on the enumerated article 
which it most resembles in any of the particulars before mentioned; and if 
any nonenumerated article equally resembles two or more enumerated arti- 
cles on which different rates of duty are chargeable, there shall be levied on 
such nonenumerated article the same rate of duty as is chargeable on the 
article which it resembles paying the highest rate of duty; and on articles 
not enumerated, manufactured of two or more materials, the duty shall be 
assessed at the highest rate at which the same would be chargeable if com- 
posed wholly of the component material thereon of chief value; and the 
words * component material of chief value,” wherever used in this act, shall 
be held to mean that competent material which shall exceed in value any 
other single component material of the article; and the value of each com- 
ponent material shall be determined by the ascertained value of such mate- 
rial in its condition as found in the article. If two or more rates of duty 
ae be applicable to any imported article, it shall pay duty at the highest of 
such rates. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the committee 
amendment is disagreed to. 

Mr. VEST. I appeal to the Senator from Iowa not to insist 
upon this motion. It must be very evident to the most cursory 
observer that this action proposed by the Senate committee, if 
carried out, will cause endless difficulty and litigation. 

Mr, ALLISON. The Senator refers to section 5 of the House 

rint. 
' Mr. VEST. Yes. 
section. 

Mr. ALLISON. I askthe Senate to disagree to our amendment, 
which is to strike out the section. That leaves the section as it 
stands and leaves it just as the existing lawis. — 

Mr, VEST. Oh! I did not understand it. 

Mr. ALLISON. And it leaves it as it has been for many 

eal’. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, section 5 is re- 
stored as it came from the House of Representatives. 

The Chair desires to call the attention of the Senator from Iowa 
to the fifth line on page 198. Should not the word ‘: competent ” 
be ** component?” 

Mr. ALLISON. It should read ‘‘ component material.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, ‘‘ compe- 
tent” will be changed to ‘‘ component.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I offer a new section to be inserted after sec- 
tion 5. Before the Secretary reads the new section, I desire to say 
that it is a section in the act of 1894, and is a necessary and wise 
provision, also, I believe, carried in the act of 1890. I sup it 
was accidentally left out of the House bill. I hope it will be 


inserted here. 
After line 11, page 198, insert a new section, 


You propose, I understand, to strike out that 


The SECRETARY. 
as follows: 


Spe. o. That all articles of foreign manufacture, such as are usually or 
ordinarily marked, stamped, branded, or labeled, and all packages contain- 
ing such or other imported artieles, shall, eres be plainly marked, 
stamped, branded, or labeled in legible English words, so as to indicate the 
country of their origin and the qenniiey of their contents; and until so 
marked, stamped. branded, or labeled they shall not be delivered to the im- 
sorter should any article of imported merchandise be marked, stamped, 
panded, or labeled so as to indicate a quantity, number, or measurement in 
excess of the quantity, number, or measurement actually contained in such 
article, no delivery of the same shall be made tothe importer antil the mark, 
stamp, brand, or label, as the case may be, shall be changed so as to conform 
to the facts of the case. 


Mr. WHITE. That is a literal copy of section 5 of the present 
law? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Of the present law, and it was 
omitted by mistake in the House. Mes 

Mr. MILLS. I ask the Senator from Iowa,if he noticed the 
word ‘‘ competent,” in line 5, page 198? The word “‘competent” 
is used where I suppose the word ‘‘ component” is meant. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That has been corrected. 

Mr. ALLISON, It has been corrected at the suggestion of the 
Vice-President, who seems to keep a very close eye on what we 
are doing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on inserting a new 
section as section 54. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON, The next amendment is printed in the text be- 
ginning at line 12. That will be section 6 now. However, I ask 
unanimous consent (I may as well ask it now asat any other time) 
that the sections be renumbered by the clerks so as to correspond; 
that they classify the sections in succession. 

Mr. WHITE. I think it might be understood that that should 
be done, and then afterwards, when the bill is passed upon formall 
and adopted by the Senate, the sections can be properly snail 

Mr. ALLISON. That is right, 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to insert as a new section the fol- 
lowing: 


Sec. 5. That section 3341 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 8341. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall cause to be pre- 
ared, for the payment of such tax, suitable stamps denoting the amount of 
| oe required to be paid on the ae barrels, and halves, thirds, quar- 
ters, sixths, and eighths of a barrel of such fermented liquors (and shallalso 
cause to be prepared suitable permits for the purpose hereinafter mentioned), 
and shall furnish the same to the collectors of internal revenue, who shail 
each be required to keep on hand at all times a sufficient supply of permits 
and a supply of stampsequal in amount to two months’ sales thereof, if there 
be any brewery or brewery warehouse in his district; and such stamps shall 
be sold. and permits granted and delivered by such collectcra, only to the 
brewers of their district, respectively. 
“Such collectors shall keep an account of the number of permits delivered 
and of the number and value of the stamps sold by them to each brewer." 


Mr. ALLISON. Is the amendment agreed to? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
inserting the section is agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move now that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment heretofore proposed by the committee inserting as a 
new section section 6, on page 199. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate disagree to the amendment heretofore reported by the 
committee inserting section 6. The section will be read. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Finance reported to insert 
the following as a new section: 


Sec. 6. That-section 3368 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended. be, and is hereby, further amended so as to read as follows: 

“Upon tobacco and snuff manufactured and sold, or removed for consum 
tion or use, there shall be levied and coliected the following taxes: On snuff, 
manufactured of tobacco or any substitute for tobacco, ground, gry. damp, 

ickled, scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, when prepared for use, a 

ax of 8 cents per pound. And snuff flour, when sold or removed for use or 
consumption, shall be taxed as snuff, and shall be put up in packages and 
stam in the same manner as snuff. 

*On all chewing and smoking tobacco, fine cut, cavendish, plug, or twist, 
cut or granulated, of every description; on tobacco twisted by hand or re- 
duced into a condition to be consumed, or in any manner other than the or- 
dinary mode of drying and curing, prepared for sale or Consumption, even 
if prepared without the use of any machine or instrument and without being 
pressed or sweetened; and on all fine cut shorts and refuse scraps, clippings, 
cuttings, and sweepings of tobacco, a tax of 8 cents per pound.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The — is on agreeing to the 
w 


amendment inserting the section which has been read. 
The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. What has been done with the 
amendment a oe 6? 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment has been disagreed 
to, and the section is stricken from the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance was, on pase 200, beginning 
in line 3, to insert the following as a new section 


Src. 7. That section 3394 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, further «mended soas to read as follows: 

‘**Upon cigars which shall be manufactured and sold, or removed for con- 
sumption or sale, there shall be assessed and collected the following taxes to 
be paid by the manufacturer thereof: On of all descriptions, made of 
tobacco or any substitute therefor, $3 per usand; on cigarettes weighing 
not more than 3 pounds per thousand, $1 per thousand; on cigarettes weigh- 
ing more than 3 pounds per thousand, $3 per thousand.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on inserting the new 
section 7, which has been repo by the committee. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The amendment is agreed to, 
and the section is inserted in the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Before the Senate gets away from the internal- 
revenue provisions, I want to offer an amendment, if it be in order 
now, and if not, I shall wait until the Senator from Iowa gets 
through. I desire to have a provision inserted in regard to the 
internal-revenue duty on playing cards, to come in as a new sec- 
tion, the number to be inserted by the Secretary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 


That section 38 of “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,” which became a law on the 28th day 
of Angust. 1894, be so amended as to read as follows: < 

“Sec. 38. That on and after the passage of this act there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid by adhesive stamps a tax of 20 cents for and upon every 
—: of playing cards containing not more than fifty-four cards manufac- 

u and so 


or removed, and also upon every pack in the stock of an 
dealer on and after that date: and the Domaanieloner of Internal Tivenes, 


with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make 
as to dies and adhesive stamps."’ 


Mr. ALLISON. Will it suit the convenience of the Senator 
from Texas to allow the amendment to lie upon the table for the 
present until we finish the committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like,in this connection, to offer a sec- 
tion, with the consent of the Senator from Iowa, to come in after 
- 6, on page 199, relating to the internal-revenue features of the 
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Mr. ALLISON. Dol understand that the Senator offers the 
amendment so as to have it pending? ; 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes; so as to have it pending. 
Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask the Secretary to read the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that, 
if I correctly understand the character of the amendment, it is | 
rather an important one, and I suggest to him that he have it 
printed. 


Mr. ALLEN. 


rinted, ‘ . 
r Mr. ALLISON. Let it be offere:l and ordered to be printed and 
lie over for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be considered 
as offered and ding; and the order to print will be made, in 
the absence of objection. ; ei 

Mr. ALLISON. I will suggest to those having the printing in 
charge that all the amendments which have been offered to-day 
and ordered to be printed ought to be sent to the printer imme- 
diately, and returned as s ily as possible, as I am very hopeful 
that we may finish this bill to-day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

The Soemeeey sepemed the reading of the bill, and read section 
[6] 8, on page 200, as follows: 

SEc. {6} 8. That no article of imported merchandise which shall copy or 
simulate name or trade-mark of any domestic manufacture or manufac- 
turer shall be admitted to entry at any custom-house of the United States. 
And in order to aid the officer's of the customs in enforcing this prohibition, 
any marafacturer who has adopted trade-marks may require his 
name and residence and a Goterigtion of his trade-marks to be recorded in 
books which shall be kept for tha pereen in the Department of the Treas- 

, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 
ona may furnish to the Department facsimiles of such trade-marks; and 
thereupon the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause one or more copies of 
the same to be transmitted to each collector or other proper officer of the 
customs. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. After the word ‘‘ manufacturer,” 
in line 17, I move to insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SzorETARY. In section [6] 8, on page 200, line 17, after 
the word *‘manufacturer,” it is ew ee to insert ‘‘or which 
shall bear a name or mark which is calculated to induce the pub- 
lic to believe that the article is manufactured in the United 
States;” so as to read: 

That no article of imported merchandise which shall copy or simulate the 
vame or trade-mark of any domestic manufacture or manufacturer, or 
which shall bear a name or mark which is calculated to induee the public to 
believe that the article is manufactured in the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted to entry at any custom-house of the United States, etc. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was, on page 201, beginning in line 5, 
to strike out section 7, as follows: 

Sec. 7. That all materials of Socetn 

construction nt 


Then 1 will offer the amendment and let it be 


roduction which may be necessar> 


for the of vessels built e United States for foreign account 
and or for the purpose of being employed in the foreign trade, 
including the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States, and all such materials necessary for the building of their machinery, 
and all articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, after the passage of 
ba act, may be imported in bond under such regulations as the Secretary of 


ibe; and upon es that such materials have been 


used for teens perpooes no duties shall d thereon. But vessels receiv- 
ing the of this section shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise 


trade of the United States more than two months in any one year except upon 
the payment to the United States of the duties of which a rebate is herein 
allowed: ,. That vessels built in the United States for foreign account 
ond ownership shail not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment of the committee 
to strike out that section may be disagreed to. 
CE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee to strike out section 7. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. I now move to amend the section, in line 12, 
on page 201, after the word “equipment,” by striking out the 
words ** the arya of this act.” 

The amendment was to. 

next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 8, as follows: 

Sec. 8. That all articles of foreign production needed for the repair of 


in foreign trade, including the trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United’ States, may be withdrawn from 
bonded warehouses free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. 


ae ALLISON. I ask that that amendment may be disagreed 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
ee ore committee striking out the section will be dis- 


. ALLISON. Now, I call the attention of the Senator from 
California [Mr. Wuire] and other Senators to an amendment 
which I offer, to be inserted at this point. I offered it this morn- 
ing. If it has not been sent to the printer, I hope it will be acted 
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on now. If it has been, I have 
Secretary's desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It has been sent to the printer 

Mr. ALLISON. Then. on page 202, before section 9, I move to 
insert the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SecRETARY. After line 4, on page 
insert as a new section the following: 


a copy, which I shall send to the 


prop sed by the 


> 9? 


ie proposed to 


That the sixteenth section of an act entitled ‘An act to remove certain 
burdens on the American merchant marine and encourage tl American 
foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes,” approved June 26, 1884, be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. That all articles of foreign or domestic production needed and 
actually withdrawn from bonded warehouses for supplies (not includin 
equipment) of vessels of the United States engaged in foreign trade, o 
trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, may be 


so withdrawn from said bonded warehouses, free of duty 
revenue tax, as the case may be, under such regulations a 
the Treasury may prescribe; but no such articles shall 
of the United States.” 

Mr. ALLISON, I ask that that amendment may be agreed to. 

Mr. TELLER. Iask the Senator in charge of the bill what 
evil is proposed to be remedied by this provision? I donot under- 
stand the necessity for it. 

Mr. ALLISON. It simply allows domestic goods which pay an 
internal-revenue tax, and which are used as supplies to vessels of 
the United States engaged in the foreign trade or in trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, to be with- 

drawn from bonded warehouse without the payment of a tax or 
duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson], 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I now call attention to section 9, on page 202, 
which is a long section and an important one, and is in the exist- 
ing law. It is an exact reproduction of section 9, I believe, of the 
act of 1894. The Committee on Finance recommended that it be 
stricken out, because we supposed there would be no question 
about that law being in force although not reenacted in this bill. 

Mr. WHITE. To what section does the Senator from Iowa 
refer? 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe it is section 9 of the act of 1894, though 
it may be section 8. I havenotmy memorandum before me. But 
it is an exact reproduction of a section in thatlaw. Inasmuch, 
however, as the words ‘*in this act” are mentioned twice, it was 
thought necessary to reenact it. Therefore the committee recom- 
mend a disagreement to this amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the number of the section in this bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is section 9, on page 202. 

Mr. WHITE. The section referred to by the Senator is section 
* of the former law. 

Mr. ALLISON. Section 9 of the act of 1894, I think. 

Mr. WHITE. In my opinion it ought to be reenacted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Finance, to strike out section 9, will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Finance reported 
amendment, to strike out section 9, as follows: 

Sec. 9. That all articles manufactured in whole or in part of imported ma- 
terials, or of materials subject to internal-revenue tax, and intended for ex- 
portation without being charged with duty, and without having an internal 
revenue stamp affixed thereto, shall, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe, in order to be somanufactured and exported, 
be made and manufactured in bonded warehouses similar to those knownand 
designated in Treasury Regulationsas bonded warehouses, class 6: Provided, 
That the manufacturer of such articles shail first give satisfactory bonds for 
the faithful observance of all the provisions of law and of such regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, That 
the manufacture of distilled spirits from grain, starch, molasses or sugar, 
including all dilutions or mixtures of them or either of them, shall not be 
permitted in such manufacturing warehouses 

Whenever goods manufactured in any bonded warehouse established under 
the provisions of the preceding paragraph shall be exported directly there- 


or of internal 
s the Secretary of 
be landed at any port 


an 


from or shall be duly laden for transportation and immediate exportation 
under the supervision of the proper officer who shall be duly designated for 
that purpose, such goods shall be exempt from duty and from the require- 


ments relating to revenue stamps. 

Any materials used in the manufacture of such goods, and any packages 
coverings, vessels, brands, and labels used in putting up the same, -nay, 
under the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury. be e vith 
out*the payment of revenue tax or duty into any bonded manufacturing 
warehouse, and imported goods may, under the aforesaid 1 ilat ! 
transferred without the exaction of duty from any bonded warehouse into 
any bonded manufacturing warehouse; but this privilege shall not be held 


mveved 





lous 


to apply to implements, machinery, or apparatus to be used in the construc 
tion or repair of any bonded manufacturing warehouse or for the pre 
cution of the business carried on therein 

No articles or materials received into such bonded manufacturing ware- 


house shall be withdrawn or removed therefrom except f 
and exportation or for transportation and immediate e 

der the supervision of the officer duly designated ther 
of the port, who shall certify to such shipmen 
for transportation, as the case may be, des« 


r direct shipment 
ortation in bond un 
or by the collector 


and exportation, or ladeninug 


ribing the articles by their mark 

or otherwise, the quantity, the date of exportation, and the name of the ves 

sel. All labor performed and services rendered under these p ns shall 

be under the supervision of a duly designated officer of the customs and at 
the expense of the manufacturer 

A careful account shall be kept by the collector of all merchandise deliv 


ered by him to any bonded manufacturing warehouse. anda sworn monthly 
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return, verified by the customs officers in charge, shall be made by the man- 
ufacturers containing a detailed statement of allimported merchandise 
by him in the manufacture of exported articles. 

Before commencing business the proprietor of any manufacturing ware- 
house shali file with the Secretary of the Treasury a list of all the articles 
intended to be manufactured in such warehouse, and state the formula of 
manufacture and the names and quantities of the ingredients to be used 
therein. 

Articles manufactured under these provisions may be withdrawn under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe for trans- 
portation and delivery into any bonded warehouse at an exterior port for the 
sole purpose of immediate export therefrom. 

The provisions of Revised Statutes 3433 shall, so far as may be practicable, 
apply to any bonded manufacturing warehouse established under this act 
and to the merchandise conveyed therein. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee to strike out section 9. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The section stands in the bill as it 
came from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALLISON. Sections 10, 11, and 12are reproductions of the 
act of 1894, 

Mr. WHITE. And the same-numbered sections. 

Mr. ALLISON. The same-numbered sections, which the Com- 
mittee on Finance recommended should be stricken out for the 
reason I have already stated, but inasmuch as they are found in 
the text of the bill, we have conciuded that they had better re- 
main. Therefore I ask that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the committee striking out sections 10, 11, and 12. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment proposed by thecom- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Finance reported an 
amendment, to strike out sections 10, 11, and 12, as follows: 


Sec. 10. That all persons are prohibited from importing into the United 
States from any foreign country any obscene book, pamphlet, paper, writing, 
advertisement, circular, print, picture, drawing, or other representation, 
figure, or image on or of paper or other material, or any cast, instrument, or 
other article of an immoral nature, or any drug or medicine, or any article 
whatever for the prevention of conception or tor causing unlawful abortion, 
or any lottery ticket or any advertisement of any lottery. No such articles, 
whether imported separately or contained in packages with other goods 
entitled to entry, shall be admitted to entry; and all such articles shall be 
proceeded against, seized, and forfeited by due course of law. All such 
prohibited articles and the package in which they are contained in the course 
of importation shall be detained by the officer of customs, and proceedings 
taken against the same as hereinafter prescribed, unless it appears to the 
satisfaction of the collector of customs that the obscene articles contained in 
the package were inclosed therein without the “ore or consent of the 
importer, owner, agent, or consignee: Provided, That the drugs hereinbe- 
fore mentioned, when imported in bulk and not put up for any of the pur- 
poses hereinbefore specified, are excepted from the operation of this section. 

Sec. 1}. That whoever, being an officer, agent, or aupnaves of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, shall knowin Vy aid or abet any person engaged 
in any violation of any of the provisions of law prohibiting importing, adver- 
tising, dealing in, exhibiting, or sending or receiving by mail obscene or 
indecent publications or representations, or means for preventing conception 
or procuring abortion, or other articles of indecent or immoral use or tend 
ency, shall deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall for every offense 
be punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard 
labor for not more than ten years, or both. 

Sxo. 12. Thatany judge of any district or circuit court of the United States, 
within the proper district, before whom complaint in writing of any viola- 
tion of the two preceding sections is made, to the satisfaction of such judge, 
and founded on aor senge or belief, and if upon belief, setting forth the 
grounds of such belief, and supported by oath or affirmation of the complain- 
ant, —y issue, conformably to the Constitution, a warrant ted to tke 
marshal or any deputy marshal in the proper district, directing him to search 
for, seize, and take ion of any such article or thing mentioned in the 
two preceding sections, and to make due and immediate return thereof to 
the end that the same may be condemned and destroyed oe processing, 
which shall be conducted in the sume manner as other proceedings in the case 
of municipal seixure, and with the same right of appeal or writ of error. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]? The Chair hears none. 
The amendments of the committee are di d to, and sections 
10, 11, and 12 are restored to the bill and stand as they came from 
the House of Representatives. : s 

Mr. ALLISON. The same action is desired as to section 13. 
That is an exact reproduction of section 13 of the act of 1894. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SrcreTary. The Committee on Finance reported to strike 
out section 18, as follows: 

Src. 13. That machinery for repair may be pete’ into the United States 
without payment o? duiy, under bond, to be given in donble the appraised 
value thereof, to be withdrawn and exported after said machinery shall have 
been repaired; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to prescribe such rules and regulations as may necessary to protect the 
revenue against fraud and secure the identity and character of all such im- 
portations when again withdrawn and exported, restricting and limiting the 
export and withdrawal to the same port of entry where imported, and also 
limiting all bonds to a period of time of not more than six months from the 
date of the importation. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 13 is restored to the bill. - 

Mr. ALLISON. I now ask that section 9 may be read, which 
was section 14 of the original bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Src, 14. That the produce of the forests of the State of Maine upon the St. 
John River and its tributaries, owned by American citizens, and sawed or 

owed in the Province of New Brunswick by American citizens, the same 
ing unmanufactured in whole cr in part, w is now admitted into the 
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ports of the United States free of duty, shall continue to be so admitted, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shail from time to 


time prescribe. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa whether the lumber which has been hewn or sawed 
is unmanufactured lumber? We had the contention most em- 

hatically when the lumber schedule was up that whenever lum- 

*r was either hewn or sawed it was not raw material, but a man- 
ufactured product. I should like to make another inquiry while 
we are upon this section, which has been found in all the tariff 
acts since I have been in the Senate and which is said to be based 
upon a clause in what was known as the Ashburton treaty, the 
treaty made by Daniel Webster and Lord Ashburton years ago. 
I have never found in that treaty, although I have examined it 
twice, any provision that authorized or required this sort of legis- 
lation, but it has been placed in all our tariff acts. The second 
inquiry I want to make is whether it is intended that the provi- 
sion that this lumber shall be hewn or sawed by American citi- 
zens means that it shall be done by American labor, or is it to be 
done by Canadian labor, paid for by American citizens? 

There has been so much solicitude exhibited by our Republican 
friends over the labor of the country that I should taink we 
ought to put this at beyond any doubt, and provide that 
this work shall be done in New Brunswick on those lands owned 
by American citizens with American labor. Obviously the mean- 
ing of this clause is—and it is so carried out—that American citi- 
zens go into New Brunswick, where they have mills and timbered 
lands, and hire these foreigners, these hated British subjects, the 
mention of whom excites the ire of so many patriotic statesmen, and 
pay them their money, while the laboring people of this country 
are tramping the land, begging for b with which to feed 
themselves and their starving families, or words to that effect; I 
have heard thatrepeatedly. [Laughter.] Now Linsist, although I 
have never paraded myself especially as a labor champion, that our 
friends should be consistent, and say that this work shall be done 
by American labor; and let the citizens of Maine who own these 
lands in Canada and have their mills there take American labor— 
the starving American labor—and work it, and pay it on those 
lands, which are their property. 

Mr. HALE. Let me suggest to the Senator to insert, if he 
chooses, after the words ‘‘American citizens,” the words ‘‘and 
by American labor.” 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Weare perfectly willing to put that in, if the Sen- 
ator so desires. 

Mr. VEST. I move that amendment; and I am obliged to the 
Senator from Maine for his une assistance. 

Mr. HALE. I know a great deal more about this than the 
Senator from Missouri does. 

Mr. VEST. I know that what the Senators from Maine do not 
know about the interests of their people could be put into a very 
small primer. 

Mr. HALE. I should hope so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On 207, section 9, line 12, after the word 
‘** citizens,” it is pro to insert ‘‘and by American labor;” so 
as to make the section read: 

Suc. [14] 9. That the produce of the forests of the State of Maine u 
St. John River and its tributaries, owned by American citizens, 
or hewed in the Province of New Brunswick by 
American labor, the same — unmanufactured in whole or in 
now admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty, continue 
to be so admitted, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall from time to time prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 207, section 10, line 20, after the words 
‘‘American citizens,” | move to insert “‘and by American labor.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Maine will be stated. 

The SecrRETARY. On 207, section 10, line 20, after the word 
‘‘citizens,” it is pro to insert “and by American labor;” so 
as to make the section read: 

a bw That the produce of the forestsof the State of Maine u 


SEc. 
St. Croix River and its tributaries owned 6: citizens, an 


or hewed in the Province of New Brunswic. American citizens and_ b 


American labor, the same being “lesen in whole or in part, 1 
be admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. Let me suggest to the Senator from Iowa and to 
the Senator from Maine whether the word ‘“unmanufactured ” 
in sections 9 and 10 should not be stricken out? When you saw 
or hew lumber, it seems to me that it is not unmanufactured. 

Mr. ALLISON.. I think ‘‘unmanufactured lumber” is under- 
stood to mean not lumber which has been sawed or hewed, but 
which is afterwards t h some more advanced process. 
I do not think sawed lumber is called ‘‘ manufactured lumber.” 

Mr. HALE. The words ‘in whole or in part” qualify it, so 
that there is no difficulty now. 


m the 
ed 


the 
sawed 








‘ 
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Mr. TURPIE. I think it would be better, in order to preserve 
the scheme of this bill, to insert the word ‘‘ otherwise” before the 
word “unmanufactured” where it occurs in both those sections; 
go as to read in each section: 

Otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in part. 


Mr. MILLS. That is better. 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will be stated. : 

The SECRETARY. On page 207, section 9, line 13, before the 
word “‘unmanufactured,” it is proposed to insert ‘‘ otherwise;” so 
as to read: 

The same being otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in part. 


Mr. HALE. Let that be inserted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 

aoe by the Senator from Indiana [ Mr. Turpie}. 
* e amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TURPIE. Imovethesame amendment in section 10, line 20. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 207, section 10, line 20, before the 
word “‘unmanufactured,” it is proposed to insert ‘‘ otherwise;” so 
as to read. 


The same being otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in part. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
ra by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was, on page 207, after line 24, to strike 
out section 16, as follows: 

Sec. 16. That a discriminating duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, in addition 
to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied collected, and paid on all goods, 
wares, or merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the United 
States; but this discriminating duty shali not apply to goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the United States, entitled, 
by treaty or any act of Congress, to be entered in the ports of the United 
Biates on payment of the same duties as shall then be paid on goods, wares, 
and imported in vessels of the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment proposed by the 
committee may be Soazeet to. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it i= disagreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to amend the section by striking out 
the words “‘ or at of Congress,” in line 6. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SecrETARY. On page 208, section 16, line 6, after the word 
“treaty,” it is proposed to strike out the words ‘‘or any act of 

” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
by the Senator from Iowa. 
¢ amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to strike out section 17, beginning 
in line 11, page 208, as follows: 

Sxc. 17. That no wares, or merchandise, unless in cases provided for 

treaty, shall be into the United States from any foreign port or 

except in of the United States, or in such foreign vessels as 

and wholly belong to the citizens or subjects of that country of which 

roduction, or manufacture, or from which such 

can only be, or most_usually are, first shipped 

5 goods, wares, or merchandise imported contrary to 

this he vessel wherein the same shall be imported, together 

with her cargo, tackle, apparel, and furniture, shall be forfeited to the 

such goods, wares, or merchandise, ship, or vessel, and 

——_ be liable to pe seized, prosecuted, and condemned in like manner 

ions, restrictions, and provisions as have been 

heretofore established for the recovery, collection, distribution, and remis- 
sion of forfeitures to the United States by the several revenue laws. 


Mr. ALLISON, I ask that the amendment of the committee 
out that section may be disagreed to. 

\ Do I understand section 16 has been passed upon? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 16 has been restored to the 


Mr. ALLISON. With an amendment striking out the words 
“or ony act of Congress.” , 

Mr. TE. It is an increased duty, and levies an additional 
— of 10 per cent upon everything imported in an American 


Mr. ALLISON. It does not where we have treaty stipulations. 
It is the same as the law of 1894, the law of 1890, the law of 1883, 
and of all laws on that eect for many years, as I remember. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. -In the absence of objection, the 
by the committee striking out section 17, on 
208, will to, and the section will stand. 

. MILLS. is the object of that section? 
VEST. Section 17 as it appears here is not in the act of 


ALLISON. It is in the act of 1890 and of 1894. 
VEST. As it is proposed to be enacted here? 


‘ 


i 


i 


pede 
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Mr. ALLISON. In the exact words, as I remember. 

Mr. VEST. That is not according to my recollection. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will have the section read and 
will look at the act of 1894, he will find they are the same. 

Mr. WHITE. I have it here now and am examining it. 

Mr. VEST. If it was, it ought not to have been there. Itisa 
harsh provision, and the most extraordinary one ever put upon 
the statute book. 

Mr. WHITE. I think it is the same provision. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is in the exact words of the act of 1894. 

Mr. WHITE. It is section 15 of the act of 1894. 


The VICE-PRESIDEN c VW ithout obje« ction, the amendment 
of the committee is disagreed to, and the section is restored. 
Mr. MORGAN. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 


Mr. ALLISON. At this point? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I willhear the amendment of the Senator read, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 17 is open to amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. lLask that the amendment may be read 

Mr. ALLISON. To which section does the Senator propose to 
offer the amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. It ought to become a part of the section we 
are now considering. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 17 has been restored in the 
language of the House provision. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now the Senator from Alabama proposes to 
amend it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama proposes 
anamendment. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Alabama will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 








That section 4228 of the Revised Statutes is am led by adding to the same 
the following, to wit: Provided, That the Pr« it 1uthori ! he 
satisfied that it is to the public good, to suspend the operation 3 4219 
and 25 as to certain classes of merchandise or commodities desig 11 
him, and as to the discriminating tonnage duty on said merchandis nD 


modities or the vessels of foreign nations carrying the same 


Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that 
his amendment should constitute an independent section. Does 
he wish to insert it at this point? I suggest that it lie over fora 
moment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let it lie over. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think perhaps it ought to come between sec- 
tions 16 and 17. I should like to look at the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie over tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator can explain it later. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from lowa give me his attention 
for a moment? Some days ago I offered and had printed an 
amendment to section 13, and inadvertenily I permitted that sec- 
tion to be passed without offering it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Section 13? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. I think there will be no objection to the 
amendment, which is manifestly properand right. Itisin regard 
to interior ports. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is section 13 of the Senate print. I think 
I know what the Senator hasin mind. We have not yet reached 
section 13 of the Senate print. 

Mr. VEST. Very good. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the section next to the last. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. On page 213. 

Mr. ALLISON. The amendmint relates to goods at interior 
ports. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to strike out section 18, on page 
209, in the following words: 

Sec. 18. That the preceding section shall not apply to vessels or goods, 
wares, or merchandise imported in vessels of a foreign nation which does not 
maintain a similar regulation against vessels of the United States 

Mr. ALLISON. I askthat the amendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is disagreed to, and section 18 is restored. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 19, in the following words: 

Sec. 19. That the importation of neat cattle and the hides of neat cattle 
from any foreign country into the United States is prohibited: Provided, 
That the operation of this section shali b> suspended as to any foreign coun 
try or countries, or any parts of such country countries, whenever the 
cee of the Treasury shall officially determine, and give public notice 

1 











thereof that such importation will not tend to the introduction or spread of 
contagious or infectious diseases among the cattle of the United States; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered. and 


shall be his duty, to make all necessary orders and regulations to carry this 


section into effect, or to suspend the same as herein provided, and to send 
copies thereof to the To officers of the United States. and to such off 
cers or agents of the United States in foreign countries as he shall judge 


necessary. 
Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment may be disagreed to. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
ig disagreed to, and the section stands as it came from the House. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 20, in the following words: 


Sec. 20. That any pares convicted of a willful violation of any of the pro- 
visions of the preceding section shall be fined not exceeding $500, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


Mr. ALLISON. Lask the Senate to disagree to the amendment. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 


is disagreed to, and the text of the bill as it came from the House 
is restored. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 21 in the following words: 


Suc, 21, That wpon the reimportation of articles once exported, of the 
growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, upon which no inter- 
nal tax has been assessed or paid, or upon which such tax has been paid and 
refunded by allowance or drawback, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
a duty equal to the tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws upon such arti- 
cles, except articles manufactured in bonded warehouses and exported pur- 
— sora, which shall be subject to the same rate of duty as if originally 

mported, 


Mr. ALLISON. Iaskthat the amendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is disagreed to, and the section stands as it came from the House. 

Mr. ALLISON. On behalf of the committee, I offer an addi- 
tional section. I will say to Senators on the other side that it is 
to correct a little difficulty which exists, as Senators will see when 
the amendment is read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 


21). Machinery and mechanical instruments exported for correction within 
sixty days from the date of importation shall be entitled to.the benefits of a 
drawback equal to the duty imposed thereon, under rules to be prescribed 
by the Soneey of the Treasury: Provided, however, That upon the reim- 

,»0rtation of said articles the same sha)l be appraised and subject to duty as 
never exported. 


Mr. ALLISON. Senators see what the amendment is for. 

Mr. WHITE. It says “for correction.” I suppose it means 
where machinery has been imported into the country and it is 
found that an error has been committed in making it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Where mackinery does not meet the expecta- 


tion and has to be returned to the place where manufactured in 
order to correct some defect. 


Mr. WHITE. Is that a good phrase—'‘ exported for correc- 
tion?” 


Mr. ALLISON. Ido not know whether itis or not. It seems 
to be a technical phrase, and it is well understood. 
Mr. WHITE. I have no — to the section. . 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. ithout objection, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa will be to. 
e next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 22, in the following words: 


Suc. 22. That whenever any vessel laden with merchandise, in whcle or in 
rt subject to duty, has been sunk in any river, harbor, bay, or waters sub- 
ect to the jurisdiction of the United States, and within its limits, for the 
period of two years, and is abandoned*by the owner thereof, any person who 
may raise such vessel shall be permitted to bring any merchan recovered 
therefrom into the port nearest to the place where such vessel was so 


raised 
free trom the payment of any duty thereupon, but under such regulaticas as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may preseriee. 


Mr. ALLISON. lLask that the amendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the committee 
amendment is disa to, and the House text is restored. 

The reading of the bill was resumed to the end of section 23, 
which is as follows: 


Sue. 23. That the works of manufacturers e in smelting or refini 
metals, or both smelting and refining, in the Un States may be d ted 
as bonded warehouses under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
ury may prescribe: Provided, That such manufacturers shall first give satis- 
factory bonds to the Secretary of the Treasury. Ores or metals in any crude 
form requirin, eee refining to make them readily available in the 
arts, imported into the United States to be smelted or refined and intended 
to be ex ported in a refined but unmanufactured state, shall, under such rules 
as the Secretary of the Treasary =v prescribe, under the direction of 
the proper officer, be removed in original ee rin from the vessel 
or other vehicle on which they have been impo: .or from the bonded ware- 
house in which the same may be, into the bonded warehouse in which snch 
smelting or refining, or both, may be carried on, for the purpose of being 
smelted or refined, or both, without payment of duties t reon, and may 
there be smelted or refined, together with other metals of home or forei 
production: Provided, That each day a quantity of refined metal equal to the 
amount of imported metal smelted or refined that day shall be set aside, and 
such metal so set aside shall not be taken from said works except for trans- 
portation to another bonded warehouse or for exportation, under the direc- 
tion of the proper officer having charge th»reof as aforesaid, whose cer- 
tificate, deseri the articles by their marks or otherwise, the quantity, 
the date of importation, and the name of vessel or other vehicle 7 which 
it was imported, with such additional particulars as may from time to 
time be required, shall be received by the collector of customs as sufficient 
evidence of the exportation of the metal, or it may be removed under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may, rescribe, upon entry and 
sayment of duties, for domestic consumption. bor performed and serv- 
ol rendered under these regulations shall be under the supervision of an 
officer of the customs, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury,and 
at the expense of the manufacturer. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that the present law? . 
Mr. ALLISON. It is the present law without change. I wish 


to move an amendment. On page 211, line 19, after the word 
to,” I move to insert ‘90 per cent of.” 
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The Secretary. After the words ‘‘equal to,” in line 19, page 
a is proposed to insert the words ‘‘90 per cent of;” so as to 
read: 


Provided, That each day a quantity of refined metal equal to 90 per cent 
~. oo pemeany of imported metal smelted or refined that day shall he set 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. MANTLE. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator in charge 
of the bill if the committee have taken into consideration an 
amendment offered by me proposing to limit the time during 
which the product of the ores may remain in bond? 

Mr. ALLISON. We have considered the question, and I will 
say to the Senator that we have an amendment somewhere, which 
I have mislaid, covering that idea. 

Mr. MANTLE. Have the committee agreed to put it in? 

Mr. ALLISON, I think it ought to be done. I think it ought 
to be limited to six months. The Senator,I believe, proposed iw. 
months. but I think there ought to be a little leeway, and that six 
months is a fair limitation. A little later, if the Senator will call 
my attention to the matter, I will try to find the amendment, or 
he may reduce his to writing. 

Mr. MANTLE. Iam very glad indeed that the committee have 
taken favorable action. The time is somewhat lengthy, but it 
will be infinitely better than the present arrangement, and it will 
destroy the bad effect of the former provision of law. 

Mr. ALLISON. I quite agree with the policy suggested by the 
Senator from Montana. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to strike out section 24, in the 
following words: 

Sec. 24. That where imported materials on which duties have been paid 
are used in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, there shall be allowed on the ex tion of such articles a 


drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the materials uséd, less 1 per 
cent of such duties: Provided, That when the articles exported are i 


mad 
part from domestic materials the imported materials, or the parts of tho 
articles made from such materials, shall so a r in the completed articles 
that the quantity or measure thereof may ascertained: And provided 
ae That the drawback on any article allowed under existing law shall 
continued at the rate berein vided; that the imported materials 
used in the manufacture or production of articles entit to drawback of 
customs cones when exported shall, in all cases where drawback of duties 
on such materials is claimed, be identified, the coy of such mater- 
used and the amount of duties paid thereon shall be ascertained, the facts 
of the manufacture or production of such articles in the United States and 
their exportation therefrom shall be determined, and the drawback due 
therecn shall be paid to the manufacturer, ucer, or exporter, to the 
agent of either, or to the person to whom such manufacturer, producer, ex- 
rter, or agent shall in writing order such drawback paid, under such regu- 
Etions as the Secretary of the ry shall prescribe. 


Mr. ALLISON. The committee recommend disagreeing to the 
amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate com- 
mittee amendment is disagreed to and the House text is restored. 

Mr. CHILTON. There is an amendment to this section which 
I offered some days ago. I suppose it might as well be acted on 
now. If the Senator from Iowa prefers, however, I will wait 
until he gets through. The amendment limits the amount of 
drawback paid on sugar to the percentage shown by the polari- 
scopic test at the time of the importation of the sugar. Does the 
Senator from Iowa prefer that I should delay Ts itup? . 

Mr. ALLISON. attention has not been called to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. I know it was printed, but I have been so 
we that I have not had time to consider it er I 
- oo to look at it, and I will be glad if the Senator will call 

tu i 
VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be considered 
as eee and will be passed over tem y. 
. ALLISON. Iask to return tosection 23, ae. where 
in line 8, after the word ‘‘ consumption,” I move to rt what f 
send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. It is pr to amend section 23, 212, 
by inserting in line 8, after the word ‘‘ consumption,” the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided further, That in respect to lead ores imported under the provi- 
sions of ‘ile sootten the refined metal set aside hall either be reexported or 
the lar duties paid thereon within six months from the date of the re- 
ceipt of the ore. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to insert, on page 212, after line 18, 
as a new section, the following: 

Sec. —. That on and after the day when this act shall go into effect all 
Gcet'ionde sd il wosde wared sud mefehnnles paisanly entered with 
out pa ment of du yand under bond for wayshousis . ten 


ng nsportation, or 
any other purpose, for which no permit of delivery to the importer or his 


spent has been issued, shall be subjected to no other 5 upon the or 
: = ere thereof than if the same were imported respectively 
y. 


Mr. ALLISON. That is the section to which the Senator from 
Missouri proposes to offer an amendment. 








1897. 





Mr. VEST. I will ask the Secretary to read the amendment 
ic ropose. 

bd ig LISON. Lask that the amendment proposed by the com 

mittee may be first adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
amendment. is agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now the Senator from Missouri proposes to 

d to the paragraph. 
ane VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator ‘rom Missouri will be stated. 

The SecreTary. It is proposed to insert at the end of the sec- 
tion. in line 2, on page 214, the following proviso: 

Provided, That goods arriving at any outer port of entry, which are in- 
voiced or consigned to either of the interior ports of entry specified under 
act of Congress approved June 10, 1880, may be entered for transportation, 
without appraisement, to such port, and there subjected, if entered for im 
mediate consumption, to the rates of duty in force at the time of arrival at 
the outer port. 

Mr. ALLISON. The amendment has been carefully considered 
by the committee—I mean on this side of the Chamber—and we 
think it is inadmissible. It permits goods which may arrive, for 
example, at San Francisco or Portland or New York or New Or- 
leans on the day the act takes effect, and which may be trans- 
ported to an interior port, to be there entered at the rates of duty 
provided for before the passage of the act. 


In the absence of objection, the 


apply to all the goods, wares, and merchandise in the country at 
the time, and such has been the effect of every tariff law, so far as 
I know, since 1865, without exception. Sol think there would be 
some considerable danger in adopting the amendment. 

I know the Secretary of the Treasury has given his sanction to 
it, but upon careful consideration of the question we are con- 
strained to differ with him in this regard. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the entire section, together with 
the amendment, be read for the information of the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as requested 
by the Senator from Arkansas. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. —. That onand after the day when this act shall go into effect all goods, 
wares, and merchandise previously Sapertes, for which no entry has been 
made, and all goods, wares, and merchandise previously entered without 
payment of duty and under bond for warehousing, transportation, or any 
pa on pu , for which no permit of delivery to the importer or his agent 
has been issued, shail be subjected to no other duty upon the entry or the 
withdrawal thereof than if the same were imported respectively after that 
day: Provided, That goods arriving at any outer port of entry, which are in- 
valenh or ed Ceither of the interior ports of entry specified under 
act of Congress approved June 10, 1880, may be entered for transportation, 
without appraisement, to such port, and there subjected, if entered for im- 
mediate consumption, to the rates of duty in force at the time of arrival at 
the outer port. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment i by the Senator from Missouri. 
Mr. VEST. lam unable to appreciate the objections made by 
the Senator from Iowa. It seems to me not only just and right, 


but it commends itself to the sense of fair dealing, which every 
Senator must have, that goods should be taxed under the law in 
force at the time they reach our country. As the Senator from 
Iowa stated, this provision was submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and met with his approval. It is true that it has not 
been in the statute heretofore, but that is the poorest reason in the 
world why it should not go in now, if it is right. 

1 have here a letter from the first commercial broker in the city 
of St. Louis, which i will ask the Secretary to read, explaining 
the necessity for the enactment of this amendment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

St. Louis, Mo., May 8, 1397. 


DEAR Sir: I desire to call to your attention paragraph 13 of the Senate 
bill now under discussion, and to request that you use your influence, 

it wr cpucur in my views, to secure a modification of that section. 

ith each new tariff law there is a great scramble, accompanied by a great 

uncertainty, as to when the tariff applies to goods which are shipped from 


direct to ports. I dare say it is not neeessary for me to go 
into a le 
an 


interior 
1 Sen, 28 the facts will doubtless appeal to you. It is 
hard) rash ee terior importer by reason of his isolated condition that 
when he undertakes an im tion and the law into effect when the 
really entered the country but are still in transit to his place of 


have 
Seseaes aes should be taxed by reason of that isolation, and [ have there- 
‘ore proviso which ou 


owith yours and it t to moauire o> Sianeion to effect. It 
practicable to have this proviso inserted, 
ust It may be so done, and it will aff D 


<i —* a an t — not only as & pe 
ance nterior importers are subjected to by 
not annoy po jected to by 

ery respectfully, 


Hon. Geo. G. Vast, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. VEST, The effect of the amendment is simply this: If an 
importer who brings his = into the country under the exist- 
ing law and then ships from New York, say, to the city of St. 
in the interior, and after his goods have left New York the 
pending bill a law and is signed by the President, the 
among simply provides that he is to be taxed under the ex- 


and not under a —— law which is made really 
to have a retroactive effect. Is there any argument to be made 


= 


it may 


i 


CHAS. H. WYMAN. 


| allow me to make a suggestion in this connection? 
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against the justice and the propriety of the importer paying under 


the law in force at the time his goods reach this country Is he 
not entitled as an American citizen to have the existing law fix 
the taxation upon his merchandise and not a subsequent enact 
ment? After those goo touch Ameri they become sub 
ject to the law then in for And yet t sennt from lowa 
says that it is not safe to apply that princip hat you must give 
to a subséquent law a retroactive « ' print her duties 
upon the importer who ships to the int 

[ submit in all candor that there is no j ion at 
all. Asacitizen of the United Stat-s, wh ¥ goods reach ani 
portion of the soil of my country the existing law th nf 
should apply; and if I happen to live in the interior, why should 


I be punished by having higher duties under a subsequent enact 


ment placed upon my merchandise? The goods go immediately 
into the custom-house on arrival and into the hands of the officer: 
of the United States, and they are shipped frem there to the in 
terior port or to. the interior custom-house under bond. The 


revenue of the Government is absolutely safe; they can not b 
taken out at St. Louis without paying the taxes, and the only 
question is what taxes are to be paid—the taxes at the time they 
reach this country under existing law then in force, or the taxes 
placed upon them by a subsequent enactment? 

I may be obtuse, but I can see not the slightest objection to the 
Yet after the Treasury Department, always critical 
in regard to the revenues of the Government, has favorably 
passed upon this amendment, we are informed that the majority 
of the Finance Committee do not see any propriety in its enact 
ment. 

Mr. BURROWS. May Lask the Senator what, under the op 
eration of his amendment, would be the effect upon a cargo of 
wool landed in Boston or New York to be taken into the interior 

Mr. VEST. It would be subject to the law in force at the time 
it landed. 

Mr. ALLISON. It would come in free 

Mr. BURROWS. It would come in free 
provision, would it not? 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course, and that is right. If the 
importer can get his wool into this country under an existing law 
which makes it free, why should you punish kim because he takes 
his wool to an interior port? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 


under the Senator's 


Will the Senator from Missouri 
Suppose a citi- 
zen in New York is importing wool and another in St. Louis isim- 
porting wool. Thetwo consignments come into New York at the 
same time, and on the last day before the pending bill goes into 
effect the man who gets his wool at New York would have the 
wool free, but the St. Louis man would have to have his shipped 
in bond from New York to St. Louis. The new law takes effect 
before the wool reaches St. Louis, and the importer must pay a 
tax of 100 per cent on his article. There is no justice in such a 
law. One citizen ought to be treated just like another. 

Mr. WARREN. It seems to me that if the principle of free 
trade entertained by the Senator from Missouri is correct, then 
his amendment is correct. The amendment simply means to ex 
tend the advantages of free trade or low import duties to certain 
citizens for a longer time than to others, and for a longer time 
than the proposed tariff law would otherwise permit. 

The Senator from Arkansas still insists that there is a duty of 
100 per cent imposed upon wool. I will remind him that he cor- 
rected himself not many days since in the Senate and made the 
statement that he was mistaken in his first statement, as he cer- 
tainly was, in saying that wool will bear a duty of 100 per cent. 
I hope he will not insist upon it now. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. Wewere discussing carpet wool when 
that statement was made. But the man who represented the 
wool industry stated before the Ways and Means Committee that 
Australian wool is worth 9 cents in Australia, and you put a tax 
of more than 9 centsa pound on Australian wool. There are grades 
of wool that come here that will pay 100 per cent, if the statement 
as tothe foreign value of wool made by the wool men can be relied 
upon, and I was taking their statement as true. I madethestate 
ment not understanding the scope of the Senator's question, and 
in reply to his question as to whether I said the tax on carpet wool 
was 100 per cent, I said I did. The Senator might as well make 
proper distinctions and not undertake to bring that in 

The point I make in this connection is that when citizens of 
the United States import goods into the United Stat: 
to pay the same rate of taxation. The 100 per cent has nothing 
to do with it. Call it 2 per cent, if you choose. If,on the last 
day that the present law stays in force, a citizen of New York im 
ports wool that comes into New York on that day, and a consign 
ment of wool of the same character and the same kind of goods 
goes to St. Louis that is imported into New York on the same day 
that the other comes in, there is no reason in compelling the St. 
Louis man to pay a tax of 2 per cent or any per cent on the wool, 
because it can not be delivered at St. Louis on the day it gets in, 


. they ought 
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When it comes into the custody of the United States officers, 
the tax ought to apply, whether it is free or whether it is taxed, 
and the one who imports his wool into New York, when it arrives 
in New York ought to pay the same tax that a man pays who 
lives in St. Louis or at some interior point, who has to pay the tax 
when the article arrives at the point of destination. The tax ought 
to attach when the goods come into the custody of the Govern- 
ment officers, whether it is for interior delivery or for delivery at 
that port. 

Mr. WARREN. In reference to the 100 per cent duty question 
on wool, I will say that the market reports to-day, and all the mar- 
ket reports that were introduced here and have been made a mat- 
ter of record, will not bear out the statement that wool of any 
kind will be made to bear a duty of 100 per cent or any where near 
100 per cent. 

As to the other question, I assert again that it is a mere matter 
as to whether you will longer continue the imports of certain 
commodities free, or nearly so, or whether this bill shall apply at 
a given date everywhere to all alike. It seems to me it should 
apply at one time everywhere. The importers have had eversince 
early in last November in which to import goods with the knowl- 
edge that there would be a tariff bill passed. The bill has been 
already delayed far beyond the date they had any reason or right 
to expect, and I submit they are entitled to no further considera- 
tion or sympathy. An amendment of this kind should certainly 
be voted down. 

Mr. MANTLE. Mr. President, one of the purposes of this bill 
is to impose a duty upon wool. Wool has been selected here as 
the particular article upon which to make comparisons. Wool 
is upon the free list. The effect of this law is to place a duty 
upon it. That is one of the purposes of the law. One of the most 
important features of the law is to place a duty upon wool. 

I do not see the fairness of longer continuing the present condi- 
tion by straining a point in this way. It is probably inseparable 
from the enactment of a tariff law that some injustice must be 
done to some sections of the country. Thatis unavoidable. Take 
the woolgrowers, for instance. Under the enactment of the Wil- 
son law and the placing of wool upon the free list the woolgrowers 
were made to suffer unusually at that time. 

Now we have a reversal of that condition of affairs. Wool is 
upon the free list, and in anticipation of a protective tariff being 
levied the markets of the country are being flooded with ship- 
ments of foreign wool. I suggest that, so far as the question of 
suffering is concerned, and so far as any injustice to done is 
concerned, the woolgrowers of the country, referring to this par- 
ticular item, are far more numerous and will suffer infinitely 
more by the adoption of the amendment than will the few parties 
concerned in the importation of foreign goods if the amendment 
fails to carry. 

I say it is impossible in the adjustment of a tariff either in plac- 
ing articles on the free list or in placing them under a protective 
tariff that some interests of the country will not suffer. I believe 
that under all the circumstances the least injury will be done, the 
least injustice will be worked, by permitting this proposed law to 
g0 into effect at once. As the Senator from an well 
said, the country has had ample notice ever since last November 
that there was going to be a protective-tariff bill enacted. What- 
ever has been done in the meantime has been done with a full 
knowledge that such a law would be passed and that it would go 
into effect at a date to be fixed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, just one word upon this sub- 
ject. I sympathize, as does the Senator from Missouri, with peo- 
ple who reside in the interior regions of our country. Until very 
recent years those who imported goods were obliged to pay the 
duties and have their invoices liquidated at the seaboard. By a 
carefully devised system of statutes we have given those who re- 
side in the interior part of the country - opportunity to export 
their goods, wares, and merchandise in bond to\interior ports and 
have their entries liquidated there. It appears to me to be a 
manifest injustice that. in addition to all the advantages they have 
now, they shall be permitted to have their entries liquidated 
a month, it may be, after this ——— law goes into effect and 
throw their goods upon the market without having paid the 
duties provided for in this law. I think that is an injustice to 
the trade of the United States and to our revenue laws. 

There is much force in what has just been said by Senators, 
that there is a great scramble to import goods now, because we 
are raising duties, just as there was a hiatus in the importation 
of goods in 1894, when we reduced duties. Iam sure those who 
were in the interior of our country, and who received their goods 
at interior ports, would have felt that great injustice had been 
done them if we had not made a uniform law in 1894. 

It seems to me there can be no reason why this law should not 


take effect on a given day all over our country, and apply on that 


day to all goods that have been entered in our country and sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. It appears to me that that is equality and 


——— 


equity. Whilst I sympathize with those people who live in the 
interior of the country and who would be glad to have a month 
longer to import wool free of duty, or, it may be, to import arti- 
cles where the duty has been largely increased in this bill over 
the old rates, I do not think that we can afford to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I either do not under- 
stand this proposition or the Senator's argument seems to me so 
grossly unfair that I can hardly believe it comes fro n the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. He speaks of citizens having a month more in 
which to import goods, and says that the law should go into effect 
as against all people at the same time. That is precisely what 
this amendment proposes; no more and no less. 

Now, imagine a citizen of New York importing woolen goods, 
coming over by a ship from England, arriving on the last day that 
the present law remains in force, and the same ship brings a con- 
oe of goods to a citizen of Omaha, or St. Louis, or some 
other city where the Government has a port of entry in the in- 
terior, who has a right under the law to ship his goods in bond to 
his —_ of entry. 

The goods coming in under the present law, shipped to the con- 
signee, who is a citizen of New York, and delivered on the last 
day under which the present law is in force, would pay a tax, say, 
of 45 per cent ad valorem. The citizen in St. Louis having his 
goods come on the same ship, bought from the same mill, coming 
at the same time into the custody of the Government officers, 
landed in New York at the same hour, because they are shipped to 
St. Louis to be delivered, would pay, under the billas it stands now, 
as I understand, the new rate of taxation, say 100 per cent, upon his 
consignment, bought at the same time, coming over in the same 
ship, coming into the custody of the Government officers at the 
same hour. Now, that is not carrying this law into effect at the 
same time for all the citizens of this country. 

Mr. ALLISON. He could pay his duties in New York. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, You wish to compel the citizen of 
St. Louis to consign his goods to New York whether it is a matter 
of convenience to him or not! You wish to deprive a citizen of 
the interior port of entry of the same rights that are accorded to 
a citizen of a port of entry that is situated on theseabeard! I re- 
spectfully submit that the people of this country are entitled to 
equal rights; that it is not a crime for a citizen to have his home 
in an interior port of entry, and that those citizens ought to have 
the same rights that people enjoy who live on the seaboard. 

I would be glad if the Senator will explain whether he believes 
that a man situated in that way, at any Western port of entry, 
ought to be required to pay a higher rate of tax upon goods 
bought at the same time, coming over in the same ship, and com- 
ing into the custody of vhe Government officers at the same hour? 
Because he lives in the interior port of Omaha, for instance, 
should he be compelled to pay twice as much tax as a man who 
lives on the seaboard? The Senator declares that the purpose is 
to make this law go into effect as to all citizens at once, when the 
bill as it stands is manifestly intended to go into effect at a cer- 
tain time as to some citizens and not as to others. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, not only that, but this isa violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, open and palpable. The 
Constitution provides that no revenue laws shall discriminate in 
favor of the ports of one State as against those of another. It was 
the manifest intention of the Constitution that a citizen of the 
United States bringing into this country should have no 

imination made against him because he came in at one port 
or another. Yet here is a plain, palpable discrimination, and be- 
cause J live in an interior port, in Omaha, as my colleague on the 
committee [Mr. Jones of Arkansas] says, or St. is, l am to pay 
increased taxation—that is the whole of it—while the New Yorker 
or citizen of Pennsylvania pays less taxation, although our goods 
are landed at the same time and come from the same factory 


Mr. MILLS. And in the same vessel. 

Mr. VEST. Andin the samevessel. But, Mr. President, wool, 
wool is invoked here. Whatever comes up, certain Senators on 
this floor immediately, like that historic character in the American 
camp who went around hallooing “ Beef! beef!” commence hal- 
looing ‘‘ Wool! wool!” And how is wool affected by this amend- 
ment? The woolen mills are not in the interior. There are no 
woolen mills at St. Louis, or Omaha, or Kansas City, or the cities 
of the West. The woolen mills are in New England, close to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and yet Senators say it is simply free trade and 
to let free wool come in. 

This amendment came from no such ration. It is based 
simply upoa the naked, equitable doctrine because I live in 
the interior and because Congress made my,city a bonded 
where I can ship. my goods in bond from abroad, and I have aright 
to do it under law, I shall not be punished by increased taxa- 
tion, while the man who lives on the seaboard escapes that taxa- 


tion, as I have stated, the came from the same 
place a were made in the same factory, and were shipped in 
' a * 
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the same vessel. There is not one solitary argument that is worth 
consideration against this amendment. I call for the yeas and 
nays on ing to the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], on which 
he demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH). 
If he were here, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Hansprovuau]. If he were 
present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smiru}. 
should vote ‘‘ nay.” ; 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts =. Hoar}. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLatrr of New York 
was called). I was requested to state the fact that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. PLatT] is paired with his colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. McurpHy \ 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLAuRn}. 
If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. WELLINGTON (when his name was called). I wish to 
inquire whether the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina has not voted. } 

Mr. WELLINGTON. I withhold my vote, being paired with 
him. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THURSTON. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TmLtMaAN]. If he were present, I 
should vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. CLARK (after having voted in the negative). Has the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. CLARK. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that 
Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 34; as follows: 


I am paired with the 
If he were present, I 


YEAS—27. 
Allen, Cockrel Mallory, Roach, 
Bacon, — Martin. Turner, 
Bate, Gray, ills, Turpie, 
Berry, Heitfeld, Mitchell, Vest, 
Caffery, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Walthall, 
Chilton, Kenney, Pasco, White. 
Clay, Lindsay, Rawlins, 
NAYS—3t 
Allison, Foraker, McMillan, Sewell, 
. ate “my Mantle. Shoup, 
Gallinger, Mason, Spooner, 
Carter, Hale, Nelson, Stewart, 
Chandler, Hanna, Penrose, Warren, 
Cullom, Hawle Perkins, Wetmo 
Davis, Jones, Nev. Platt, Conn. Wilson. 
Deboe, Loige._ Proctor, 
Fairbanks, Mec e, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Aldrich, ~ Gear, McEnery, Pritchard, 
Butler, George, McLau Smith, 
Cannon, Eenakecnch, Morrill, Teller, 
Clark Harris, Kans. Murphy, Thurston, 
Daniel, Harris, Tenn. Pettigrew, Tillman, 
; ellin Oo 
Faulkner, Kyle, Platt, N. ¥. Wolcott” 

So Mr. VEst’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PETTUS. I move to amend section 18 by inserting after 
the word “issued,” in line 25, me Yi ** (unless in transit 
oe Sot to an interior port).” 

The VICE- ENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama will be read. 

TheSrcretary. It ee to insert after the word ‘‘issued,” 
in line 25, page 213, the following in parentheses: 


(Unless in transit from the port of entry to an interior port). 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
7 of the Senator from Abpbema. 


amendment was rejected. 
Mr. ALLISON the word “respectively,” after ‘‘im- 


* I 
ported,” 214, line 2, is unnecessary. I ask that it may be 
fainted te weaniiaben eouesnt, so as to read: 


Or the withdrawal thereof than if the same were imported after that day. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. That amendment will be agreed to, 


on. 
The of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
‘the Committee on Finance was, in section [26] 14, page 214, line 3, 
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on the Ist day of May, 1897 


and insert ‘‘ July;” so as to read: 


the date blank. 


take effect on the passage of this act.” 
amendment. 


act, I suppose—that is, if it shall be approved. 





II53 
my ae De 
after the word ‘‘ one,” to strike out “ to 24, both inclusive,” and 
insert ‘‘ and 2;” so as to read: 

That sections 1 and 2 of an act entitled “An act to reduce tax 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes," 
law on the 28th day of August, 1894, and all acts and parts o 
with the provisions of this act, are hereby repea aid repeal 


Mr. ALLISON. Iaskthatthat amendm 


nt may be disagreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be disagreed to, and the language will stand as it came from 
the House of Representatives. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in the 
same section, line 10, before the date “1897,” to strike out ‘‘ May” 


Said repeal to take effect on the Ist day of July, 1:9 
Mr. ALLISON. 


Imove to amend the amendment by leaving 


Mr. MILLS. 


I suggest to the Senator, why not have the sec- 


tions referred to take effect upon the passage of this act? That 
will make it just what he wants it. Instead of saying on the Ist 
day of May, or the ist day of July, or any other date, say ‘to 


I think I shall move that 


Mr. ALLISON. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I move that amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. It should be the date of the approval of the 
{ Laughter. | 


Mr. MILLS. I think the amendment I have suggested will be 


better. 


Mr. ALLISON. Very well; let it read ‘‘upon the passage of 
this act.” I do not object to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment 
Senator from Texas {[Mr. MILLs] will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section [26] 14, line 10, after the word 
“effect,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘on the Ist day of May, 
1897,” and insert ‘* upon the passage of this act.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Texas will be agreed to. The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to add at the end of the pending sec- 
tion what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from [owa will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of section [26] 14, on page 215, 
line 13, after the word ‘‘thereon,” it is proposed to insert: 

And provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed t 
or in any manner affect sections numbered 73, 74, 75, 76, and 77 of an act entitled 
“An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes,’’ which became a law on the 28th day of August, 1804 

Mr. MILLS. To what do those sections relate? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are the sections of the act of 1894 which 
are known as the sections suggested by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Morean}. 

Mr. MILLS. As to trusts? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa, which has been read. 

Mr. CHILTON, I understand that there is a trust amendment 
which I offeret here, and one which has been offered by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Petrus], and I think it would be appro- 
priate to consider both matters in connection with the amendment 
which has just been proposed by the Committee on Finance on 
the same subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator object to the am 
proposed by the committee? 

Mr. CHILTON. I do not object to the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I hope it will be agreed to. Of course, 
whatever further amendment Senators desire to offer can be pro- 
posed later. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLiIson] 
will be considered as agreed to 

Mr. CHILTON. Does the Senator from Iowa prefer to go 
further before considering the general matter, or does he prefer 
to have it all considered now, in connection with the amendment 


proposed by the 


orepeal 


ndment 


which has just been-adopted? I am willing to consult his prefer- 
ence about the matter. 

Mr. ALLISON. My own preference would be to clean up this 
bill as well as we can, so far as these little amendments are con- 


cerned, and the big ones, too. for that matter. 

Mr. CHILTON. Very well. 

Mr. MILLS. There will be no trouble about offering hereafter 
any amendments which Senators may desire to submit 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to strike out section 27. beginning 
in line 14, on page 215, as follows: 

Suc. 27. That all articles mentioned in the several schedules of 
which shall be imported into the United States between the Ist day « 


this act 
' April, 
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1897, and the date of the pa eof this act, and which were not purchased 
and directed by the owner to be i oe for import into the United States 
by any person prior to April 1, 1807, shall bear the same duties to be charged 
upon similar articles in this act, and such duties are hereby made a lien on 
such articles wherever and in whatsoever hands found, except in the hands 
of persons who hold them for final consumption and have no purpose to sell 
or part with the same or any part or product of the same, and except also in 
the hands of persons shown to have obtained such articles without notice of 
the provisions of this act; and any person not such final consumer or holder 
without notice having obtained an interest in or possession of any such arti- 
cle or articles so subject to duty, except as a common carrier or warehouse- 
man, shall be liable for the payment of such duties thereon, and the same 
may be recovered with interest, but without penalty, in an action or suit by 
the United States against such , ‘rson or persons in any district or circuit 


.court thereof. And all persons liable under this act for such duty or any 


part thereof in respect of any shipment, cargo, or lot of any such article or 
articles may be joined in the same action for such recovery without regard 
to mutuality or nature of interests or defenses, and such joint or several 
judgments or decrees may be rendered therein, including the enforcement 
of any such lien as ie or equity may require. In every case the process 
of the court in the district where the action or suit is brought and where one 
defendant resides and is served shall run to and may be served on any de- 
fendant in any other district. 


It is hereby made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe 
and enforce suitable regulations to carry out the provisions of this section, 
including the retention in the bonded warehouses of the United States, or 
any other place where such goods are deposited, samples of such goods until 
required for evidence on any such trial: Provided, The lien hereby created 
and the liability hereby imposed shall be only for the excess of duty imposed 
by this act over and above the duties, if any, paid and collected at the time 
of the importation of such articles. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee striking out the section which has 
just been read. Without objection, the amendment of the com- 
mittee is agreed to, and the section is stricken out. 

at Chair will state that the reading of the bill is now com- 
eted. 
. Mr. PETTUS. I ask that the amendment I proposed on the 
16th of June, to come in immediately after the sugar schedule, 
may now be taken up and acted upon. 

Mr. ALLISON. ill the Senator from Alabama withhold his 
amendment for a few moments until I can make some corrections 
in the bill? 

Mr. PETTUS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to offer an amendment in a 56. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that I take it, in view of the proposition to put a 
bounty on sugar, the Senator will expect the Senate to remain in 
session for some time tocome. The weather is intensely hot, the 
dog days are coming on, and I think we ought to change the hour 
of meeting to 12 o'clock, so that we can f° along and consider 
this bill a little more a It will require a good, long 
discussion before we can get through with the sugar-bounty 
geese It can not be passed, I eee. except after a very 

ong and protracted debate. The amendment will be obstinately 
resisted, and as there are possibly a number of clerical and other 
errors made in hurriedly passing through the bill, it may be well 
to have the bill printed, so that we may have a little longer time 
to look over it and correct those errors. As there is no probabil- 
ity of passing the bill for some time to come, I think we ought to 
have time to correct these inequalities, and to do it somewhat 
more ney and with less hurry. I suggest, therefore, to the 
Senator to allow the Senate to now adjourn, so as to have the bill 
printed, that we may be enabled to have these corrections made. 

Mr. ALLISON. I supposed we were going on with the expec- 
tation of i. the bill ex me : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not witn any idea of passing the new 

roposition pens fora sugar bounty, which has been brought 
fi here by the Senator, and which is an absolute departure from 
anything which has ever heretofore been oe age in the Senate. 
It is utterly impossible to think about passing this bill now or 
sing it next week, or the week after next, in my opinion, with 
hat proposition in it. “ 

Mr. BURROWS. Why can we not godnand dispose of all the 
other propositions? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest, as the prospect is that the 
bill will be here for two or three weeks, and possibly a month, it 
might be well not to be in a hurry about these other things. 
came here this morning se we might pees dis- 
pose of this bill to-day, but I was a weeny bam ar ed to have a 
proposition brought in putting a bounty on beet sugar at this late 
y in its consideration. 

is bill has been under discussion for over a month, and there 
has never heretofore been a proposition to pay a bounty on sugar, 
or anything approaching it. Here is a new departure, absolutely 
unlike anything that has ever before been proposed, except once, 
and that resulted disastrously, and when a pee of such 
importance is brought in to be taken up and discussed, we must 
have time to look into it and fully consider it and to expose its 
wrongs in all its bearings. 

I hope, in view of the hot weather and the probability of the 
protracted session which we are likely to have, that the Senate 
will agree ap ae to meeting at 12 o'clock, so that we may pro- 
oeed without detriment to our health in this intense heat. I was 
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with that idea this morning; but this new pro 


makes it impossible to think about finishing the bill now or at any 
other time in the near future, 
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willing to do any amount of work and todo anything in my power 
to facilitate the passage of the bill, to endure the excessive heat, 
and to stay here any length of time daily that might be necessary, 
but when we are going to*have this protracted session, there is no 
use of being in a ares 


Mr. HALE, Does the Senator think, without this new feature 


which has been raised by the introduction of the proposed sugar 
bounty, that we may possibly be able to conclude the bill to-night? 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I hoped so very much, and came here 
osition simply 


Mr. ALLISON, I suggest to the Senator that we go on as rap- 


idly as we can with other matters, and see if we can not later on 
make some arrangement which will be satisfactory. 


Mr. GRAY. Later on to-day, you mean? 
Mr. ALLISON, Yes; later on to-day; and I hope there will be 


no suggestion of meeting daily at 12 o'clock. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. So far as I am concerned, if we have 
t to continue this session, I shall insist on meeting at 12 o’clock. 
do not know whether we can have it done or not, but in view of 


the length of time we remain in session, in these hot days from 12 
o'clock until 5 is sufficient; and now that a new question of this 


sort has been introduced, which will probably lead to a protracted 


debate, Ido not know, of course, what the Senate will do, but I 
shall very earnestly favor meeting at 12 o'clock, and shall insist 


upon it by every legitimate means in my power. I confess my 


absolute amazement at this new departure in this bill. I am as- 


tounded. I am satisfied the Senators on this side will generally 
want to take part in the debate, and that it will be quite pro- 
tracted, and as the result of it we shall have to continue for a 
long time in session. In that case what is the use of undertaking 
to hurry these smaller matters? 

There will be, as I have stated, probably a number of clerical 
omissions and errors and mistakes, commas inserted where there 
ought not to be commas, and commas left out where they should 
be inserted, and all that sort of , which ought to be looked 
after. It will take time and deliberation to eoeeey Bes e these 
things; and if the Ne are determined that ill shall not 

for the next two or three or four weeks, they might as well 
ake time while they are about it to correct the inequalities which 


may a in the bill. 
Mr. WELLER. Mr. President, it is im ible that the com- 


mittee can have anticipated the a of this bill to-day or on 


Monday or Tuesday next, or even in the next ten or twelve days, 


with this beet-sugar amendment. If the committee are really de- 
sirous of g this bill soon, say on Monday or Tuesday night, 


or to-night, if they can, they certainly will have to withdraw 


that amendment. 


If they persist in the amendment, we might as well understand 
that the committee propose to defer action upon this bill until 
that subject is debated; and they know very well that those who 


are opposed to a beet-sugar bounty—and I do not say that I am 


one of them—will debate that question, and ought to debate it. 
Those who do not believe in a bounty on beet sugar. or a bounty 
on anything else, have a right to debate it, and the committee 
have no right to expect that a bill of this kind can be hurried 
through with such a controverted question as that put upon it 
or any previous notice, at this late hour in the progress of 


e bill. 

Mr. President, there has been a very general feeling in the country 
that the Republicans in this body would be delighted if, by some 
management for which they would not be held responsible, this 
bill could be defeated. That opinion prevails very generally in 
the country. They know very well that this beet-sugar proposi- 
tion does not give them a single vote that they would not get 
without it, and without indicating who it may be, I believe 
they know also that if they persist in it they will lose one vote 
at least--and it seems to me they ought to—that they have been 
expecting. Looking upon this in a practical way, it seems as if 
they were not ina ete pass this bill. the little discus- 
sion we had about enabling certain importers to get their 
in, I think they need not wary about that, for there will be plenty 
of time to get the goods that are not yet ordered if the debate 
t will go on, on this beet-sugar question. 

I think it is due to us to know right now whether or not the 
——- intend ee insist =— a rr pe Po ns 
shall govern myself accordingly. I am aa urry 
so far as it can be hurried consistently with the decent adminis- 
tration of public affairs; but I am not in favor, us I said yester- 
day, of allowing the committee to come in here and propose 
pill. If Shslanetn tien Monday Sosier Wodnes. 

we vote on or or 
, With this new, exciting, and debatable question 
t can easily be seen in what au awkwerd pre- 
have been. 
I am willing that a vote shall be taken whenever the Senate is 


is 
pe 
i 
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in proper condition to vote, and I want to repeat that if the com- | commence anew; and, as one of the prime movers in this desire to 


mittee insists upon that amendment they should so state to us 
now. If they are going to withdraw it, in justice to the Senate 
they should say they are going to withdraw it. 

r. LINDSAY. Mr. President, I take it for granted the amend- 
ment will not be withdrawn. Therefore, to meet the necessary 
expenditures that will be involved in paying the bounty, I offer 
an amendment, which I ask to have inserted at the proper place 
in the internal-revenue sections of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, with the statement on the part of the Chair that there is an 
amendment already pending, proposed by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Auta. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from ee sapere for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Livpsay] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following: 

after the pomee of this act distilled spirits, spirits, alcohol, 
== ts within the true intent and pening of the seuhiane of 
section 3248 of the Statutes shall be held to include, and shall include, all sub- 
stances known as wood naphtha or methylic alcohol or alcoholic spirits, 
whether ethyl or methyl, produced by fermentation or otherwise, from any 
substance whatever. shall be subject to the payment of the same tax and to 
all the provisions of law regulating the manufacture and sale of distilled 
spirits as ed by law: Provided, however, That such provisions as to 
methyl spirits may be modified and changed in such manner and to such 


extent as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to be 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield to me for 
one moment? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I shall be through in a moment, but I will 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUAY. Irise merely to express my opinion that, in view 
of all the circumstances and of what has been said on the other 
side of the Chamber, the Committee on Finance certainly ought 
to withdraw the beet-sugar amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Lhopethe Senator from Arkansas | Mr. JonrEs] 
will insist on his motion for meeting hereafter at 12 o'clock. That 
will give the Committee on Finance an opportunity, which it does 
not now have, to consider and act upon the question of reducing 
the tax upon distilled spirits, a question which the Secretary of 
the Treasury says is one of transcendent importance. It is of the 
utmost importance from a revenue point of view that that propo- 
sition be taken up and considered and determined at this session 
of Congress. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has said 
that he favored a reduction of the tax. He has indicated that at 
the next regular session steps will be taken looking to that end. 

That will be received by the country as an assurance that within 
the next six or eight months there will be a reduction of the tax 
on distilled — With that assurance, there will be no spirits 
taken out of bond with a tax of $1.10 a gallon until this question 
is finally disposed of. If this proposition be left where it now is 
until the next regular session of Congress, I guarantee that there 
will be absolutely no withdrawals from the bonded warehouses of 
the country, and that all revenues from distilled spirits will cease 
until the question is dis of. 

Mr. THURSTON, r. President, I have, perhaps, been as 
largely interested in the proposed bounty upon the beet-sugar 
production as any Senator upon this floor. I come from a State 
where the beet-su manufacture is already established, and 
where it is believed that tliere will be a very great increase in 
the industry in the near future. I have been very solicitous that 
some little aid should be given to the beet growers and to the beet- 


— cers. 

e are unfortunately situated in the valley of the Missouri 
River, for we, most of all sections of this country, are compelled, 
in the manufacture and age eae of sugar, to compete with the 
production of the Hawaiian Islands, which comes in free. Those 
ucts come in without duty; they are transported from the 

¢ Slope to the Missouri Valley at a rate so low, made by the 
tinental roads, that the sugar producers of that section of 

the country are put at a great disadvantage, and a disadvantage 
which is much greater than that which can possibly arise in any 
of the United States. 

the granting of this bounty would be an act of 
a a ae to an I coop 
years, the sugar production o 
ted States would become firmly established, and that at 
no distant date we would produce all of the sugar which the Ameri- 
can people could consume. But, Mr. President, I realize that 
— Se ee mnerentn at stake than even those local to my 
I realize, in common with my associates upon this side of the 
Chamber, that the of this country are demanding the im- 


mediate of the pending tariff bill; they are impatient that 
an established rate of duty shall be provided upon which the 


interests of the country can make their calculations and 


secure a smal] bounty upon the beet sugar produced in the United 
States, I reluctantly, as I believe in the discharge of a patriot 

duty, yield to the threat of the other side of this Chamber to pro 
long this debate indefinitely and to prevent the people of the 
United States from having a new tariff law, and as one large! 

instrumental in securing this amendment from the Finance Com 
mittee, in the interests of the whole country. in the interests of 
the suffering American people, so that the wheels of manufacture 
may commence to seedive, that the torrents may once more be 
tuned to the rotting water wheel, that the smoke of the silent 
chimneys may once more ascend to the skies, that the spindles, 
now silent, may once more begin to sing, lam willing that this 
amendment should be withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I regret very much to be com- 
pelled to differ with my colleague. I was not in the Chamber, 
unfortunately, when, it is said, there were threats to filibuster 
against this proposed amendment. 

Mr. PETTUS. There were no such threats 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Alabama now informs mo 
that there were no such threats. But I was simply going to ob 
serve, Mr. President, if my colleague and our Republican friends 
are submitting to a threat to filibuster, it occurs to me that | 
would take a few days and a few months of filibustering before I 
surrendered. 

I have announced myself repeatedly in this Chamber as not be 
ing in favor of a bounty as a permanent policy, or in favor of a 
high protective tariff, and I am not; but here is an industry that 
will be completely swept from its feet by the inundation of sugar 
from Hawaii and other islands of the Pacific Ocean unless 


some 
— are taken to protect it in some slight form 


his is an important industry; it is constantly growing. The 
beet-sugar output of this country is annually increasing. Beet 


sugar is of a very superior and very important quality. I believe 
the time will come, and come speedily under proper legislative 
regulation and proper encouragement, when this industry will 
prove to be a formidable rival to the sugar trust, and when it, 
combined with the Louisiana sugar, will have a material place in 
rezulating and reducing the price of sugar to the American con- 
sumer. 

Mr. President, this industry is scarcely 7 years of age. It has 
just started. Those who have put their capital into it have 
been compelled to experiment, and to expend much more mone) 
than they would if the industry were settled. Exactly what ch 
matic conditions will produce most saccharine matter m the beet, 
exactly how the saccharine deposit in the beet can be increased, 
these and other like experiments require the expenditure of time 
and money upon the part of beet-sugar factories. 

Here is a biil which is loaded with protection from top to bot- 
tom and through the center, a bill the declared purpose of which 
is to produce a surplus revenue in the Treasury; and when the 
farmers who produce these beets, the men who are to receive the 
benefits from this slight bounty, ask some of the benefits that are 
to be derived from this bill, they are incontinently and short}: 
refused. Under the present system the beets bring to the producer 
about $4 aton. With aslight bounty of this kind, the factories 
can pay to the producers of beets $4.50 a ton; and by that means 
increase the acreage of beets and encourage the establishment of 
new factories—I think that is the doctrine of protection—and di 
versify to some extent the industries of our prairie States that are 
given to raising corn, wheat, oats, and a few staple cereals. 

Mr. President, without detaining the Senate a moment longer 
than is necessary to explain my position, it strikes me that it is 
cowardly upon the part of the Republican party to abandon this 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to suggest to the Senate that in order to 
proceed with the public business, if the amendment is insisted on, 
I shall move to lay it on the table. 1 wish to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa if he intends to insist on his amendment? 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. MILLS. 


Does the Senator from lowa insist upon his 
amendment? 
Mr. ALLEN. If he does not, I shall offer it myself and insist 
on it. 


Several SENATORS (to Mr. ALLISON). Withdraw it. 

Mr. ALLISON. In view of what has been stated by Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber, that the amendment will lead 
to prolonged debate, I withdraw it. I agree with what has been 
so well stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THuRsTON}], 
that it is not the purpose or wish of those who desire to pass the 
bill to introduce into it any new question which will prolong the 
debate. Therefore, if in order, on behalf of the committee, [ ask 
leave to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I now offer the amendment as my own amend- 
ment, 

Mr. ALLISON. 


I withdraw the amendment. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. There being no objection on the part 
of the Senate, the Senator from Iowa, on behalf of the committee, 
withdraws the amendment. The Senator from Nebraska is rec- 


ognized. 
Mr. ALLEN, I desire to offer the amendment which the com- 
mittee has just withdrawn at the same place in the bill where it 


was offered by the Senator from Iowa, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be considered 
as pending. 

Mr. KYLE, Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senator from 
Iowa representing the subcommittee upon the floor will not with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. VEST. It has already been withdrawn. 

Mr. MILLS. And renewed. 
m4 Mr. GRAY. And renewed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 

LLEN]}. 

The Vic E-PRESIDENT. Theamendmenthas been withdrawn, 
and it is now renewed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. KYLE. Upongeneral principles I am opposed to the bount 
system. I stated so three years ago when the previous tariff bill 
was under discussion. Yet at the same time we are face to face 
to-day with a depressed agriculture in the United States, and some- 
thing must be done to help oar overworked and underpaid farmers. 
Those who have lived in the Mississippi Valley well understand 
how it is impossible to raise wheat or corn or any other cereal in 
those valleys to-day with profit. We find that after the year’s ex- 
penses are balanced the farmer is confronted with a deficit instead 
of a surplus in the growing of wheat. 

Mr. PETTUS. Does not the Senator know that every other 
farmer is in the same fix? 

Mr. KYLE. Ido. Every other farmer in the United States is 
in the same fix. That is the very reason why I advocate a bounty 
upon sugar at the present time. 

In the raising of wheat we are brought into competiticn with 
Argentina, with Russia, with the low-priced labor of India, until 
to-day we are forced to sell our wheat in the Dakota markets at 
from 35 to 50 cents per bushel, when the cost of raising this cereal 
is stated upon the best authority to be from 45 to 50 cents a bushel. 
When we consider the fact that we are exporting wheat and ex- 

ct to export it for years to come, there is no possibility of con- 

itions growing better, seeing that the fields of Argentina are only 
Sees we have untold fields upon American soil yet to be 
eveloped. 

Now, what is going to be the outlook for our farmers? Some 
of them must have their energy diverted to other channels, and 
there is a possibility in the line of sugar raising. Why? Simply 
because to-day we are consuming 2,000,000 tons of sugar atueglie, 
most of which is imported. I have the figures here. Onur total 
consumption amounted to 1,960,086 tons for the year 1896. We 
produced in the United States of beet sugar 40,000 tons, and 
of cane sugar 249,123 tons, making a total of 289,123 tons pro- 
duced upon American soil. We import from abroad sugar in the 
following quantities: From Hawaii, 200,000 tons, and from all 
other sources combined, 1,470,963 tons. This, in round numbers, 
gives for American production last year 289,123 tons, with impor- 
tations from abroad of 1,470,963 tons, and this will be so for years 
te come. But, Mr. President, this should not be so with a deter- 
mination upon the part of the American people to produce this 
much-needed product. 

We have throughout the prairies of the West the finest soil 
for beet culture in the known world. Germany and France think 
they have ground fitted for beet culture, and they are determined 
to develop their industry if compelled to put their hands into their 
treasuries and pay « bounty for the vay seis ca of sugar. 

[have thefacts from the Agricultural Department and special sta- 
tistics taken by experts who have gone through our Western coun- 
try, proving conclusively that the fields of Californiaand Utah and 
Nebraska and Kansas and the Dakotaswre as fine soil for the pro- 
duction of sugar as can be found in the ciyilized world. We have 
fine factories established to-day in Nebraska, Utah, and California, 
They wereestablished, as my colleague, the Senator from Nebraska 
| Mr. ALLEN], has said, only a few years ago, and the manufacture 
of beet sugar is, in a sense, an infant industry. 

But I wish to state in addition that in South Dakota we have 
the finest soil for beets within the borders of the United States. 
From the reports put into my hands three or four years ago I 
learned the fact that the percentage of saccharine matter in the 
beets of South Dakota ranks all of the States of the Union, the 
saccharine matter running as high as 23 per cent. 

Mr. President, when I see the people of my State forced to 
raise wheat frequently at a loss, [ feel compelled to advotate 
any legitimate measure which will furnish an outlet in other 
channels. Their industry can be diverted toward sugar growing 
in this country. Weare bound to import sugar. We have tho 
market at home. Why not develop this industry? Why not 
enable our farmers to furnish our own people with what they 
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consume? It is fostering and encouraging one of our most im< 
portant industries. 

While, as i stated at the outset, I was not originally in favor of 
the bounty proposition, we are confronted with the fact that three 
years ago, under the law of 1890, the Congress of the United States 
provided a bounty for those who would engage in the manufac- 
ture of sugar from beets and from cane, That provision, con- 
tained in the law of 1890, is as follows: 





231. That on and after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid, 
from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, under the pro- 
visions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar test- 
ing not less than 90 d s by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or 
sugar cane grown within the United States, or from maple sap produced 
within the United States, a bounty of 2cents per pound; and u such sugar 
testing less than 90 degrees by the polariscope, and not less t 80 degrees, 
a bounty of 1f cents per pound, under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe. 


I look upon that paragraph, taken from the law of 1890; as a 
contract upon the part of the Government of the United States. 
There were Senators u the floor three years ago who took a 
different opinion, I believe. They were good lawyers and very 
capable of investigating legal problems. They declared that it 
was a unilateral contract, a contract one sided, and that the 
Government was privile to violate it by any subsequent legis- 
lation which it might choose to enact. But I believe that tho 
great Government of the United States should be holden by tho 
same rules and by the same laws that apply to a private indi- 
vidual. That was certainly a moral contract, and, as regards my 
individual opinion, I will go so far as saying that it was a lecal 
contract and might have abe so held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

It was a contract with manufacturers who would strike hands 
with the Government; and there were capitalists who, after dis- 
cussing the question for a time, concluded to put several hundred 
thousand dollarsinto this new or infant enterprise. They located 
upon the prairies of our Western country and established their 
refineries, putting in, I believe, several million dollars. They had 
no more t got the en ise u a paying basis until the 
Government swept the whole foundation from under them, and 
they were left contending as best they could to make ends meet, 
not to speak of stopping all possibility of ene the enter- 
— in surrounding States, like the Dakotas, Wyoming, and 

ansas. 


Mr. President, [hopesincerely that the committee will reoffer the 
amendment as a committee; and I _— to the members of the 
Senate on this side of the Chamber, though they may hold differ- 
ent opinions upon the bounty question Frome others, having the 
fact before us that we are importing nearly aoe of all 
the na we consume in the United States, and in view of the 

ibility of ne wae industry, creating an outlet for the 
abor of the farmers of the United States, to vote to incorporate it 
in the present tariff bill. 

It is certainly a small compensation to those unjustly deprived 
of the Government bounty provided by the act of 1890, which ex- 
plicitly declared that from 1891 to 1905 a bounty of 2 cents per 
pound shall be paid manufacturers of sugar, to grant under the 

resent bill the pittance of one-half cent _ pound for a limited 
Sone. I trust that the amendment will be pressed, and will be 
incorporated as a part of the oe law. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to lay the amendment on the 


table. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will not be so 

diligent as to cut off reasonable discussion. 
rt. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator wishes to discuss the 
proposition, I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr ALLEN. I understand that before I came into the Cham- 
ber—I was absent getting my lunch—the Senator had stated that 
this would lead to a debate of two or three weeks, or something 
of that kind. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am willing to withdraw the motion, 
and will withdraw it, to allow the Senator to make any remarks 
he wishes to submit. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not take anythingasa gratuity. Ifthe 
Senator insists upon his motion, I will let it go. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw it for the purpose of 
ae the Senator from Nebraska to make any remarks he 
chooses. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is on 
the motion to lay on the table the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska. ; 

Mr. ALLEN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. DANIEL. The proposition is to lay an amendment on the 
table. We should like to hear what it is. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have called for the reading of the amendment, 





1897. 





ie VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 


— PETTUS. I understood the Senator from Arkansas to 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table, for the purpose of allowing anybody to 


make es who chooses to do so. 

Mr. ELLER. I should like toi inquire what the parliamentary 
situation is. I understood that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Lixpsay¥] had offered an amendment, which is pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The actual pending amendment is 
one offered by the Senator from lowa in reference to paragraph 

, on 11, 
= LER. The sugar-beet amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDEN No, sir. 


Mr. TELLER. Something else? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Something else. It is a proposition 
to amend paragraph 56, on page 11, in line 20, after the word 
‘* whether,” to insert the words “crude or.” 

Mr. TELLER. The sugar-beet amendment is not pending? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not pending. 

Mr. TELLER. Is the amendment pending which I supposed 
to have been offered by the Senator from Kentucky, or was that 
only a notice? 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Only a notice that he would offer it. 
He withdrew it in order that the Senator from Iowa might pro- 
an amendment, which he sent to the desk and which the Sec- 

re 


was g to read. 
Mr. TELLER. T cappose he will renew it at the proper time. 
Mr. ALLEN. I suggest that the sugar-beet amendment is now 
pending before the Senate. I offered it myself. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the amend- 
ment is not at the desk. The Chair understands that it has been 


sent to the printer, and will be back in a few minutes. 
Mr. ALLEN. Very well. I offer theamendment which I send 
to the desk. 


Mr. FRYE. There is an amendment pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending. 
The Chair will recognize the Senator from Nebraska immediately 
after the ition of the apes amendment, 

Mr. ALLEN. Very a goo 

eoae! VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
sta 

Tie SECRETARY. Paragraph 56, page 11, line 20, after the word 
“ whether,” itis pro to insert the words “ crude or;” and in 
line 5, at the end Of @ paragraph, to insert ‘‘ venetian red, 15 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask to return to page 175, line 20, where, after 
ae = - a ae move to insert “and ore of, not otherwise 

or. ” 
vpacialas peovided After the word “ oxide” in line 20, page 175, 
amined 584, it is proposed to insert ‘‘ and ore of, not otherwise 
specially provided for; ” so as to read: 

Manganese, oxide and ore of, not otherwise specially provided for. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, I ask to return to paragraph 505. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Whatis ns ee just adopted? 

Mr. ALLISON. It relates to manga 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 534 

Mr. ALLISON. We pat upon the 
of not otherwise spectally provided for. 
— a ask that we return to 

not been finall seort 

The VICE-PRESIDE 
The SECRETARY. 

ollowing words. 


list manganese and ore 


paragraph 505. The amendment 
of. Lask that it may be voted on. 
The amendment will be stated. 

aca It is proposed to strike out paragraph 505, in 


505. Coal tar, detivatives, tal and pitch of coal tar, and dead or creosote oil; aniline 


derivatives, xylidine, cumidine, binitrotoluole, 
and 
dine naphole and 


ne and ore tolidine and derivatives, dianisi- 
Sarivatives, co neand derivatives, benzaldehyde, 

None of the derivatives Eodacet 

dyes or colors. 


p acid and derivatives, and resorcine. 


above, however, shall include any coal-tar 
And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


505. Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, and products of coal tar known as 
dead or creosote oil, benzol, toluol, naplithaline, xylol, phenol, and cresol. 


Mr. BACON, I did not hear the Senator from Iowa with re- 
aon to the amendment which he suggested relative to manganese 


i. ALLISON, It was simply to put on the free list manga- 
therwise provided 


neg le for. Thereis a duty upon man- 
Mr. BACON, I desire to say that according to the best 


information I can get from th oun feanition with the i ect, that 
fs an amendment the the practical effect of which is to put manga- 
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nea ore on the free list. That is the assurance given to me by 
those who are interested in it and who have knowledge of all the 
features of this particular ore. [am quite sure the Senator can 
get that information if those are appealed to who have the requi- 
site knowledge. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that it 
is not our purpose to put manganese ore on the free list. I think 
very likely the amendment as it stands now will have the effect 
to put most of it on the free list, but I hope that it will be changed 
later on. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to state, in this connection, that I occupy 
the same position in reference to that particular raw material that 
I do in reference to all others. I think the putting of raw ma- 
terials produced in this country, which are to be used by manu 
facturers, upon the free list is the most odious and unjust form o 
protection which can be devised. My informatio mn is that that 
will be the effect of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa. Iam opposed to protection base i upon the prot ective prin 
ciple, and [ am opposed to free raw materials because I am opposed 
to protection. 

I believe in revenue duties, and I believe in those 
being impartially imposed. I think the question is not one between 
free trade and tariff duties. I think we are compelled to have a 
tariff, and that the question is really one which relates to what is a 
proper tariff and what is an improper tariff, and not a question as 
between free trade and tariff duties. 1 think a tariff which puts 
upon the free list raw material produced in this country is an 
improper tariff, one in which there is an improper discrimination, 
one in which the legitimate and necessary effect is protection, | 
repeat, of the rankest, most offensive, and most unjust form. 
Ordinary protection is given to the manufacturer at the expense 
of the great mass of consumers. But free raw materials for the 
manufacturer is none the less protection, but it is protection to 
the manufacturer at the expense of the producer of the raw ma- 
terial. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa says he anticipates that 
this may be changed, and consequently what I say now I suggest 

simply because I will not have an opportunity to be heard before 
the tribunal by which it is proposed to be changed. 

Mr. TELLER. I can see no reason why manganese should be 
put on the free list any more than iron ore or coal or various other 
articles. If the committee intend to do that—I have rather un- 
derstood they did not—they ought to give some reason forit. The 
Senator says he hopes it will be arranged later. If that means in 
conference, it is a very unsatisfactory disposition of the case, it 
seems tome. We have practically no control over it, and while 
we do not want to be put in a position of making unnecessary de- 
lay and contesting all these questions, it seems to me we had bet- 
ter fix it right here. If the committee do not mean to put man- 
ganese of all kinds on the free list, let them specify what kind they 
do want to put on. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to ask the Senator from Iowa how there 
can be a conference on the question of manganese when the House 
put it on the free list and it is retained in the free list by the Sen- 
ate? Ido not see how there can be any question in conference. 
If the bill passes the Senate with manganese on the free list, 
looks to me, that will be the end of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. By an amendment the other day we placed a 
duty of $1 a ton upon all manganese ore containing less than 40 
metallic units, and then we put manganese ore not specially pro- 
vided for on the free list, so that the whole question is open for 
conference. 

The Senator from Colorado says, Why not fix it here instead of 
waiting for the conference? I think myself that the metallic unit 
should be 50 instead of 40, but I do not know. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not supposed to know toa certainty. 
did the best we could after consuiting the people respecting it. 
As the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] very well says to 
me, we have telegraphed for information from other people. We 
will have the whole matter in conference, to be justly dealt with, 
as we intend to deal withit. If Senators want to have it disposed 
of now, they can dispose of it, of course. 

Mr. BACON. Manganese is found in a very few localities in 
the United States. It is found in Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, 
and Arkansas, and possibly there is some in North Carolina. 

Mr. TELLER. Colorado. 

Mr. BACON. And Colorado also, the 
states. I was not aware of that fact. 

As I understand, it is usedin the manufacture of alisteel. Why 
there should be any disposition on the part of those who are in 
charge of the billin any degree to take from this material that 
which is so freely and liberally granted in all other directions, I 
am unable to say or divine. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. 
allow me? 


revenue duties 


it 


We 


Senator from Colorado 


Will the Senator from Georgia 
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Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I was in favor of a duty on man- 
ganese ore. The House put it on the free list. The Senate then 
put $1 a ton on manganese ore. Then it was represented to the 
committee that to change it so that manganese ore containing less 
than 50 metallic units would operate practically to put a duty 
upon all the ore which really came in competition with American 
ore. The committee accepted that theory of it, and were about to 
change it in that way. Then we were persuaded to reduce it to 
40, and that is the way it stands now, 

I think perhaps a mistake has been made. I should like to go 
back to $1 a ton on manganese ore, but we are necessarily com- 
pelied now to seek accurate information which we have not at the 
present time. 

Mr. BACON. I trust the Senator will secure it. I have been 
assured within the past twenty-four hours, by a gentleman who 

rofesses to know all about this ee and who is very largely 
nterested, that the practical effect of the proposed amendment is 
to = it upon the free list. 
r. PLATT of Connecticut. I am afraid it is. 

Mr. BACON, Senators suggest that they have not information 
to enable them to act upon the matter at this time, and it will 
have to go before the conference committee, at which time and 

lace, I am sorry to say, I will not be in a position to be heard. 
bf course we can, as suggested, offer a subsequent amendment. 

Mr. CLAY. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say that he 
is consulting in regard to the matter and expects to change it 
before the bill passes the Senate, not waiting until it goes into 
conference. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLISON. I can say that it will be impossible to agree 
with everything and everybody on this bill before it reaches con- 
ference. I did say to the Senator from Georgia that I hoped we 
might arrange it before the bill finally passed the Senate, and I 
do, but of course it can not be pln oe at this moment; and the 
amendment I offered a moment ago was to make it absolutely cer- 
tain that the whole question would gointe conference. If Senators 
wish to dispose of it now or at any time, the bill is open to amend- 
ment, and they can propose any amendment a choose. The 
committee is trying to do the best it can about the matter, and 
will endeavor to treat it fairly. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to make 
a suggestion in furtherance of the desire expressed by himself? 
If this amendment is not put upon the committee amendment 
previously adopted, the whole matter will go into conference, be- 
cause as it came from the House manganese was on the free list. 
If the Senate puts it on the taxed list, of course the whole subject 
is open for the action of the conference. But, on the contrary, if 
the Senate, by the present amendment, puts it back on the free 
list, will the subject _be any further open to conference between 
the two Houses? If I am in order, I will make the motion. I 


ator from Georgia, and certainly not the Senator from Colorado 
acent. If the duty is to be imposed upon the raw material, of 
course it follows that the duty must go up upon ferro-manganese 

which is the product. : 

T have a — here upon manganese. I have not devoted much 
attention to this subject, but I have just been glancing over the 
paper handed to me o— ? statistics of the manganese ore, 
which I send to the desk to lave read. I trust the amendment 
offered on behalf of the committee will be adopted. 

Mr. BACON. Upon the assurance given by Senators that they 
consider that this amendment does not cut off any part of the con- 
sideration by the conference committee, but that the whole sub- 

ect will be open, I am willing to withdraw the amendment, 
use at last it is to rest with the conference committee. 

Mr. QUAY. Ishould be _— to have the paper which I sent 
to the desk read, or go into the Record anyhow. I want it to go 
before the conference committee. As a matter of course, the en- 
tire subject will be before the conference cominittee, and I hope 
the conferees will adhere to the determination of the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. I will or state, in this connection, as we will 
not have an opportunity to be heard before the conferees, that the 
freight upon manganese ore from the point of mining to the mills 
where the steel is made exceeds the cost of water transportation 
on similar ore of either a higher or lower grade brought from other 
countries to the mills for the same purpose. There isa very large 
amount of it, I understand, in Central America close to water 
transportation. Upon the assurance that the Senate conferees 
will have the entire subject-matter open and that the amendment 
pro 4 the committee will not cut off any part of it, I will 
withdraw the amendment which I offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burrows in the chair). 
The Chair understands that the Senator from Georgia withdraws 
his amendment. 

Mr. QUAY. Let the na I sent to the desk be read. I prefer 
to put it in the Recorp in that form. 

r. GALLINGER. Let it be printed without being read. 

Mr. QUAY. I will agree that it shall be printed without read- 


ing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the paper 
will be printed in the RecorD without reading. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 


MANGANESE ORES. 

Manganese ore bears the same relation to the metal manganese as iron 
ore does to the metal iron, or lead ore to lead, and in commerce runs from 45 
nom pee cent manganese, and must be low enough in phosphorus to make a 

that shall not contain on an average twenty-five hundredths of 1 per 
cent phosphorus. All mai ores contain more or less of iron. 
iferous ore is an ore containing from 3 to 20 per cent of man- 
—— The higher grade is foreign and supply limited. lorado is pro- 
ucing some 28 per cent manganese ore. prominent supply in this 
oounty is from the Lake Superior region, and contains from 3 to 8 per cent 
manganese. 





have not the poregmae before me, and I can not tell exactly what . Uses. 
the phraseol should be. Manganese ore is used to make ferromanganese, which contains— 
The VICE. PRESIDEN T. Itis on page 175. Per cent. 
Mr. BACON. I will move that the & be 20 amended | FRETS ...~...-...------ --nanennnnnioriemven arse ieoeng ednese nies nqoers on-n- 80 
as to put manganese ore on the tax list at a dollar a ton. NNN oiiinc ions anid esccaq ee eccbenbcctelbokcescinw+—-c.-. 6 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is an amendment a the omen 
amendment of the committee on page 169, porearep 505. Will a 100 
the Senator from Iowa permit that to be withdrawn temporarily, | _Manganiferous ores are used to make spiegeleisen, which is ordinarily of two 
that the motion of the Senator from Georgia may be entertained? | 8®4es— one containing 10 per cent r 20 per cent manga- 


manganese, the othe 

nese, the remaining percentage being iron with carbon, etc. About twen y- 
five hundredths of a of ea ores is used with the manganiferous 
ores to produce a ton of spiege bo.ges She greper Brmse. 

Ferromanganese (m ) is used in manufacture of steel, peincipsllz 
in low-carbon steel. The manganese is to remove the oxide of iron in mel 

and the carbon to add the percentage necessary. 

S leisen (metal) is used for high-carbon steel, like steel rails, permit- 

ting of adding more carbon without the manganese. 
Supply of manganese ores. 

About 9 per cent of the supply was imported in 1894 and 1895, and 95 
cent will be imported in 1897. — 
The importations are as follows: 


Mr. wees I hope the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will not be withdrawn. The manganese ore is ore which enters 
into the manufacture of iron and steel, and in the use of which 
and duty upon which every producer of iron and steel in this 
coufitry is interested. The manganese of the grade necessary to 
produce the higher grades of iron and steel is not found in this 
country except in very small quantities. 

I believe there is manganese in Georgia; there is manganese in 
Arkansas; there is manganese in Virgitia; and there is a large 
quantity of manganese in Colorado, it is said, but it is of low 
grade. The Colorado ag ey is in the form of manganiferous 
ore, containing, I think, only 23 per cent of manganese. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr, eee Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. We have been shipping quite large quantities 
from Colorado to the Illinois Steel Company. 

My, QUAY. I understand that last year Colorado shipped 
18,000 tons to the Tllinois Steel Company of this low-grade man- 

nese ore, which is called manganiferous ore, and the duty upon 

t is provided, as the Senator from Colorado will find, in para- 
gra h 118, in connection with iron ore. It is used inthe manu- 
nebare of steel rails. The first uct procured from it is not 
ferro-manganese, the product of the higher grade ore, 
but spiegeleisen, out of which steel rails are made. e effect | ja9g 
simply of the imposition of a duty upon this nese would be 
to impose a revenue duty to that extent upon of the manga- 
nese importedfrom abroad. It would not, I think, benefit the Sen- 
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Distribution, by States. 











In 1893 the production was 7,718 tons. 
Search for manganese ores. 


The manufacturers of steel in this country have searched in every State 

for manganese ore, and since the Crimora mine in Virginia closed in 1892 no 

of any size of merchantable ore has been found. Large sums 

being spent annually in such search, and, as an extra induce- 

evelopment, a er prise is offered and paid for domestic ores 

ores. this opeeiey Se deposits are all in Aa of 

ani size, particularly in Arkansasand Virginia. e former 

ore is too high in phosphorus te work alone, and low phosphorous ores must 

be imported to mix with it. Likewise the bulk of the Virginia deposits are 
useless on account of containing too much phosphorus. 


Colorado, 


It has been stated that Coloradocould produce almost sufficient manganese 
ore to supply thiscountry. This is erroneous, as Colorado produces no man- 
ganese ore, or practically none, the product being a manganiferous iron ore 
containing 22 to 28 per cent manganese, and is used in the manufacture of 

isen containing 20 per cent manganese, and rincipally at the works 
Illinois Steel Company, for which pu they are using it at the 
present time. Colorado premeess 13,464 tons of such ore in 1896, which would 
make poees oS ae o spiegel. while the requirement for spiegel in 1896 
was about 8, tune, and outside of the use of ferro-manganese, which 
requires high-grade imported manganese ores, containing 45 to 55 per cent 

Mr. MILLS. I ask the Senator from Iowa at what time I may 
be tted to offer an amendment to the bill. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the committee to insert paragraph 505, page 169, in 
lieu of the House provision, if there be no objection. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to move tostrike out, in the paper schedule, 
nes if the Senator from Iowa will permit me at this time—— 

. ALLISON. I want to present just one more matter, and 
then I will be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MILLS, Ihave been waiting very patiently to get a chance 
to t my amendment. 

Mr. IN. I know the Senator has. 
more matter to be presented now. 

Mr. STEWART. On page 12, line 23, agraph 63, the words 
“cyanide of, 6 cents per pound” were stricken out, and a motion 
was made to put cyanide of potassium on the free list. After con- 
siderable consultation with Senators, we have come to the conclu- 
sion to amend the paragraph by adding in line 23, page 12, after 
the word “ pound, * the words ‘‘ cyanide of potassium, 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada pro- 
poses an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary. In line 23, page 12, paragraph 63, after the 
word ‘‘ pound,” insert: 

Cyanide of potassium, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. STEWART. Now, let me make aremark in regard to this 


amendment. 
This material is the most important that enters into gold min- 
. By the use of the cyanide process vast amounts of low-grade 
ore otherwise worthless can be utilized. The drawback to 
general use is the very high price of cyanide. Last year one 
concern in my State expended $80,000 in the purchase of cyanide 
from the only establishment in the United States which is produc- 
any quantity of it, the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company, manufacturing it in New Jersey. The price 
of it last year was 35 cents a pound in New York. while at the 
same time the price in South ca, a hundred miles inland by 
rail, was 22 cents a pound, making a very great difference. The 
the general clause is 25 per cent ad valorem. It will 
amount to more a. the House _ = 6 oe _ ao eens 
present price of cyanide. @ price en in this coun- 
I understand, from 35 cents a pound to about 26 or 28 cents. 
per cent ad valorem, it seems to me, is more than amply suffi- 
to equalize the cost of production in this and any other 


in the manufacture. It isa scien- 
requires skill, but employs very 
wages for the few men employed in 


There is just one 
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They command a high 
a ope 
been a bar to the use of it in many cases. ore that will 
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run $1.50 or $2 a ton. A pound of cyanide will cost 3 
It takes 2 pounds to a ton—2} pounds sometimes 
takes away the possibility of profit. Consequently those regions 
in all the mining States lie idle. This low-grade gold is found in 
all the mining States, and it is a vast industry, and would employ 
a very large number of men. Thousands of men would be em- 
ployed if cyanide could be bought at a reasonable figure so that 
the low-grade ores could be worked profitably. 

While I do not want to put cyanide upon the free list so as to 
encounter the possible objection that there might be a monopoly 
abroad and the industry could not be built up inthis country, Ido 
not want it made a monopoly whereby a few men can get rich by 
destroying one of our great interests. 

Yellow prussiate and other materials that enter into the pro- 
duction are taxed, and they are taxed too high; that tax ought to 
be less; but I say 10 per cent in this chemical operation in New 
York or New Jersey or London or Frankfort is amply sufficient 
to compensate for any difference in wages. 

I want to be entirely fair abont this matter. It happens that 
the concern which is manufacturing pretty much all the cyanide 
that is made in this country is a foreign concern. It is a branch 
of the Frankfort company, which company furnishes in South 
Africa this material at 22 cents a pound, paying the ocean freight 
and a thousand miles freight by rail, while they charge in New 
York 35 cents a pound without moving it from the seaboard. I 
ask the Secretary to read a letter signed by the president of this 
company, which shows its connection with the foreign company. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

{The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, manufacturing and im- 
porting chemists, 73 Pine street. Jacob Hasslacher, president and treas- 
urer; Franz Roessler, vice-president and superintendent; William A. Ha- 
mann, secretary. Post-office box, 1999; cable address, Jigda-New York 

New York, March 1 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your favor of the 13th instant, we would advise 
you that as we confine our sales of cyanide of potassium to the American 
continent, we would refer you for cyanide for South Africa to our parent 
house, The Deutsche Gold-und-Silber-Scheide Austalt, vorm er, at 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 

Nevertheless, thanking you for your kind inquiry, 

We remain, very truly, yours, 


Tue Rogsster & HAssLACHER CHEMICAL Co., 
J. HASSLACHER, President. 


Tue KENDALL GOLD AND SILVER EXTRACTION CoMPANY, Cily 


Mr. STEWART. The establishment that has the monopoly of 
this country is a branch of the Frankfort establishment. I have 
heard no one pretend that the Frankfort establishment could not 
manufacture practically as cheap through its branch in New York 
asathome. But this amendment proposes to give them 10 per 
cent advantage in this country, which is amply sufficient. It is all 
they ought to have with anindustry so very important as this one 
is, and one which is so easily crippled. 

At the price of 35 cents for cyanide, which it was worth last 
year, it was made necessary in the very mines where it was used 
to allow more than half of the gold that otherwise might have 
been worked to lie idle; they could not take it out. If the price 
could have been reduced it would have nearly doubled the quan- 
tity of the ore reached. This would bea very small duty to put 
on; yet the question of 1 cent a ton may make in the course of a 
year a matter of bankruptcy or success. The problem is to reach 
the VAst amount of low-grade gold ore scattered throughout the 
whole mining regions. It isa very important matter. It seems 
to me that an allowance of 10 per cent for the difference in the 
wages between New York and Frankfort and London is ample 

rotéection for this association which has come over here to do 
Costness, to give the company this advantage against its compet- 
itors in England and Germany. 

Mr. SEWELL. Mr. President, I am very sorry indeed to see 
the Senator from Nevada take the course he does in this matter. 
Up to this time his vote and voice have been for an increase of the 
tariff in anything that affected the State of Nevada. Ten per 
cent would be a very small item in many of the increases that 
have been made, running up into the hundreds, at his instigation. 

Cyanide of potassium has as its basis yellow prussiate, which in 
the same paragraph has a protection of 4 cents a pound, about 25 
percent. It takes 2 pounds of yellow prussiate to make 1 pound 
of cyanide; and the Senator from Nevada, in the interest of the 
gold mining of his State, comes before the Senate and asks that 
an article which it takes 2 pounds of another article to make 1 
pound of shall get 10 per cent protection. 

Mr. STEWART. fe you have an article unjustly protected, 
that is no reason why an outrage shouid be perpetrated. I think 
this is an outrage. 

Mr. SEWELL. 


> cents. 


and that cost 


Roess 


It is not unjustly protected. 

Mr. STEWART. I think it is an outrage. 

Mr. SEWELL. It isa small protection in proportion to any 
duty you have asked for heretofore. The manufacturers of New 
Jersey have to carry a burden of about 180 per cent on the raw 
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material, soda ash, boracic acid, and other things that have gone 
upin very much greater proportion. 

1 desire to have read some communications on this subject. I 
ask the Secretary to read a communication in answer to the one 
furnished by the Senator from Nevada a few days ago. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read as re~ 
quested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Hon. WILLIAM J. SEWELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
MEMORANDUM OF DUTY FOR CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM. 

Having received to-day full bnewheipe of the Salt Lake Cp letter, read 
by Senator Stewart in the meeting of the Senate on June 21, we respect- 
bane submit the following, in addition to the undersigned's affidavit of yes- 

a 


In the Salt Lake City letter dated February 26 it is stated that we are 
exerting ourselves to a considerable extent to have the duty on cyanide 
increased. 

To this we have to answer: 

We are not asking for any other increase than that which must compen- 
sate us for the increased duty proposed in the new tariff for the raw material, 
yellow prussiate of potash, used in the manufacture of cyanide of potassium. 

In the second paragra th of the Salt Lake City letter reference is made to 
“ billions of tons of very low- e = ores containing $2 and $3 per ton." 

To this we beg to remark that if these gold ores are suitable for treatment 
by the cyanide process (not all ores are), 
od ton would be necessary to extract the small amount of gold contained 

herein. It is apparent therefrom that cyanide, now costing in large quan- 
tities only 25 cents per pound, is only a very small part of the cost of treat- 
ment, the larger portion consisting of the cost of handling and grinding the 
ores, Therefore, also, the dream of the Salt Lake City writer, to solve the 
financial problem by having cyanide as cheap as common salt, could not be 
realized even if cyanide would cost the miners nothing. 

Besides, discriminating in the tariff against the manufacture of cyanide in 
this country, and thereby wiping out the home cyanide manufacture, w 
not be the correct way to cheapen cyanide for the consumers. The writer o: 
the letter himself admits, in a subsequent paragraph, that we have redu 
the cost of cyanide by manufacturing this article in this country, although 
he is entirely at sea regarding the process by which cyanide is manufactured 
and the cost of manufacturing it. 

The writer states that we manufacture ide from salt brine. Now, 
even to the honorable Senators who are not chemists it will be clear that 
this is an impossibility. Cyanide is com of the elements cones (a 
—— of nitrogen and hydrogen), potassium, and a very part 


um. 

Salt brine consists of chlorine, sodium, and water. 

It is apparent that it is oa to manufacture cyanide from an article 
which does not even contain its essential parts, cyanogen and potassium. 

The writer is also entirely mistaken regarding the firm of Maas & Wald- 
stein, of Newark. This firm used to manufacture low-grade cyanide, not 
the nigh qrede which we manufacture. The high-grade cyanide had n 
imported by the firm of Maas & Waldstein up to the time we began the 
manufacture of cyanide. Since the time we manufactured cyanide in this 
country (1890), Maas & Waldstein ceased the importation of cyanide and have 

ught the same from us. 

nfortunately, the Salt Lake City writer is also not correct that a duty 

of 25 per cent now prohibits from cyanide. The custom- 
house authorities will bear out our ent that importation of 
is constantly on the increase, and that particularly d the last few months 


several carloads of cyanide were landed from London. e are in a constant 
8 le with the E manuf. 


the strong foreign compe- 
tition allo ne us to enjoy only a very small \2argin of profit. 
Respectfully submitted to the honorable Senators 

Tue RorssLter & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL Co. 

JACOB HASSLACHER, President. 

Mr. SEWELL. I want it understood that the present duty on 
cyanide is the same that it has been for years. It was 25 per cent 
under the McKinley law and is the same under the present Wilson 
law. The cyanide manufacturers came here and presented their 
case with a view of getting 8 cents a pound to cover the 2 pounds 
of yellow prussiate that go into 1 pound of cyanide. The House 
inserted 6 cents per pound. The Senate committee strucis that 
out, leaving the duty 25 per cent, the same it has been ever since 
the manufacture of cyanide was established in this country. 

The Senator from Nevada is mistaken. There is more than one 
manufactory of cyanide. There are four in this country, two 
large concerns in my State, one in Maine, and one in Pennsyl- 
vania. I will read from a statement made by one of these con- 
cerns, the Hanson & Van Winkle Company, highly respectable 
merchants in Newark, N. J, Theysay: 

We spe intenuesn that an effort isto be made to place cyanide of potassium 
nS aaneaaite manufacturers of this article, we wish to enter our rE. 

utiable 


and request you to use your best efforts to have it retained on the 
list as originally proposed in the House 


That is, 6 cents per pound. 
Oyanide of potassium is eresly used in the arts and manufactures, and 


also in the recovery of gold in m 5 
The demand in this country has until lately been yey by the home 
n flooded by the 


manufacturers, but in the last four years the market has 
English and German producers at ruinous prices. 

‘o further d te against the American manufacturer will be to 
close up every concern doing wamenges in this artiste, d we see no reason 
why a reasonable amount of protection should not ven to the manufac- 
turers of this chemical the same as is enjoyed by other industries. ‘ 

Mr. President, I have here an affidavit from the largest manu- 
facturer of the article in this country, which I shall read. It is 
as follows: 

SratTe or New York, County of New York, City of New York, ss: 
seeoP The itoccsioe a Bacclacher Ob Rana since its orintengy 
r er 
Nhat the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company has 


than one-half pound of cy: e 
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of potassium in this country since July, 1890; that this aot of potassium 


manufactured by the Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical 
tured from yellow prussiate of potash; that his com 

the manufacture of cyanide of potassium, during 1 1,016,000 pounds; dur- 
ing 1896, 1,366,000 pounds; during 1897 and up to date (June 23), 740,000 pounds 
of aw prussiate of potash; that his company in the last year used, in ad- 
dition to yellow — of potash, in the manufacture of cyanide a product 
for which caustic soda is the star material, this constituting an improve- 


ment of the process by raising the yield of cyanide from yellow prussiate of 


py . 
Xe further states that yellow prussiate of potash sat present a duty of 
2 aw cent ad valorem; that the proposed new tari Gane this ad valetens 
duty to a specific duty of 4 cents per pound; that caustic soda pays at pres- 
ent a duty of one-half cent per pound, and that the proposed new tariff raises 
the duty on caustic soda to three-fourths cent per pound. 


“ That is another ingredient which increases the cost of produc- 
on. 


mpany is manufac- 
ny has consumed for 


He further states that the proper protection in prepettion to the duties to 
be paid on the raw material in the new tariff, if the above rates are adopted 
‘or | apa prussiate of potash and caustic soda, should be8 cents per pound 


f 
for the cyanide of po um. 
He further states that by merit of the manufacture of cyanide in this 


country, the price has y come down, within the time his compan 
manufactures this article, from about 55 cents to 25 cents per pound, the lat- 
ter the present price for cyanide of potassium in large quantities. 

He further states that the cyanide makers in this country are in constant, 
hard struggle with fore manufacturers of cyanide, and that at present 
Son = compete, only with a small profit for themselves, against the foreign 
produ 


He further states that if the above proportionate duty to the duty to be 
paid on the raw material is not granted to cyanide <a. it is impos- 
sible to continue the manufacture of cyanide of um in this country. 

He further states that his wameee *, to his knowledge and 
the largest manufacturer of © in this country, and the second largest 
manufacturer of cyanide in whole world, and 


t com ‘s con- 
sumption of yellow prussiate of potash constitutes about one- of the total 
American uction of — russiate of po! 


tash. 
of his belief, that, outside of his company, 
tassium is manufactured by a firm in New Bedford, ,afirm 
Philadelphia, and a firm in St. Louis. 
JACOB HASSLACHER. 
Sworn to before me this 23d day of June, 1897. 
me HEARD LOO ay 
(Certificate filed in New York County.) a 
I test, Mr. President, that simply because the constituents 
of the Senator from Nevada want to use the product of other 
men’s brains and other men’s capital that there should be no such 
reduction as the Senator proposes in the duty which is now im- 
by law on this article, cularly as its manufacturers 
ve to pay. so large an amount for the protected articles out of 
which r uct is made. 
Mr. MANTLE. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him a 
question? 
Mr. SEWELL. Not at all. 
Mr. MANTLE. I wish to inquire how many men are engaged 
in the manufacture of cyanide? 
Mr. SEWELL. I should say about 1,500 or 2,000 altogether. 
Mr. MANTLE. Does the Senator feel sure about that? 
Mr. SEWELL. I think that is about the number employed. 
Mr. MANTLE. How many factories are there? 
Mr. SEWELL. Four. There were five, but one of them has 
wae by reason of the reduction of the price. 
. . PLATT of Connecticut. It was formerly manufactured in 
Taunton, Mass., but that factory has been closed. 
Mr. SEWELL. Yes; that factory has been crowded out. I do 
not desire to ers g further on the subject, Mr. President. 
Mr. STEWART. I think one concern manufactures petty 
nearly all of this article that is produced in this country; and 
adhere to that statement, unless the Senator has some definite in- 
formation as to what the others produce. Iam told the others 
produce very little, and that the one concern, which is the princi- 
pal producer in this country, is a branch of the Frankfort concern, 
and they uce Y pred much all that is produced. Atall events, 
our e buy of that concern, which has a monopoly in this 


tection to build up industries may be a very good 

i gn I hove edvoenthd to-<grv tection to bald ap emell mo- 

no emplo two or three hundred men, and which make 

a few men very rich at the expense of the whole vast mining re- 
gion, is unj ble. 

See Sea Satede © pounl da Sie mae ores eee 

the con factor as tosix or eight or ten thousand men work- 


ing st eet wer > 
. SEWELL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 


Yes. 
. SEWELL. Suppose all these concerns should be closed 


coun 


up, which they would be under the tariff the Senator is to 
eee: ou would then have to pay prices for 
he stated the other day would be the case if the duties 
vee ae on quicksilver. 
Mr. STE T. That is a very different tion. 
Mr. SEWELL. You did not want the q ver-mine opera- 
0 te” Gee 
i sawn T. a ee ee 
. SEWELL. Tlie same rule applies to as to that, 
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Mr. STEWART. Not at all; it does not apply in the case of 
the quicksilver mines. When they are closed up, they can not be 
opened without a very large amount of expense; and the owners 
dare not open them again for fear that they will be obliged to 
close them down on account of competition. That is the way it 
operates in that particular industry. 

Here is a case in South Africa, as far away from the point of 

roduction as we are, much farther than New York is, and cost- 
ing three or four times as much to get the article there, where 
it was sold last year by the parent concern of the principal estab- 
lishment in this country at 22 cents a pound. 

Mr. SEWELL. That does not establish anything. 

Mr. STEWART. It was carried on the steamers that run from 
England to South Africa as they run from England here. It is 
farther water to South Africa than it is to this country, and 
then they have to take it a thousand miles inland. If this concern 
cuts us off from the world’s supply—while there is no competition 
in South Africa and there are no concerns there manufacturing 
this article—we have to pay about 15 cents more a pound for it 
than is paid in South Africa, because it costs about 2 cents a pound 
difference in the freight, and we have to pay that much more. I 
do not believe in building up such an industry. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator allow me to correct him 


ain? 
> STEWART. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. SEWELL. I demonstrated here that the price is 25 cents 


a pound. 

Mr. STEWART. That was in New Jersey. 

Mr. SEWELL. Yes, in New Jersey. They have put the price 
down now. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, they have os it down, but it will go up 
again. The article will always be cheaper in South Africa than 
here; and we ought to have it as cheaply here as it is in South 
Africa, where the freight is three times as much as it is here. 

The way they control this article and regulate the price of it 
looks to me like a regular cinch game. I am opposed to having 
a few men who are protected in this country seizing upon an ele- 
ment, which is an absolute necessity for the development of the 

ld mines of the West, for the sake of employing two or three 
Cosdnel men and enriching themselves by the enormous profits, 
and at the same time destroying and crippling an industry which 
would otherwise employ thousands of men and add millions to 
the output of gold, if that is of any importance. 

Ten cent advantage over the foreign producer is enough. 
If it takes 2 pounds of yellow prussiate to make a pound of the 
article, they can produce that in this country. The tariff upon 
that is yootably unjust. I have not inquired into it; and prob- 
ably it is a close corporation, a monopoly; but we are entitled to 
have this article as cheaply in this country as they have it in 
South Africa, and the fact that this concern, which is a branch of 
the Frankfort concern, comes here and asks for this duty is enough 
to condemn it, and shows that it is a agrabgame. It does not 
deserve any consideration; it is not acting in good faith, because 
it charges more than the parent company, which charged in South 
Africa 22 cents, and this concern charges here 35 cents, showing 
how they operate in this country. 

If they were out of the country it would be better for us here, 
for then we should be as well off here as are the miners in South 
Africa. They are coming here and establishing these concerns 
and eons a tax on miners and form an obstruction to mining. 
This has no honest element to commend it. It does not build up 
an industry which would not otherwise be built up; it employs 
very few men, and it cripples one of the greatest and most im- 
portant industries in the United States. Certainly this material 
can be used, and the market for it would be tag if the price 
was cheaper; it would be very much better for them, and they 
would more of it at 20 cents or even at 15 cents, which they 
could undoubtedly afford to do, than they now sell at this very 
a price; and the vast increase in the business should bring the 

They say they have 25 per cent advantage in manufacturing in 
New York or in New Jersey, which is the same thing, both being 
on ,over Frankfortor London. That is anabsurdity. 
So far as this article is concerned, they can manufacture it as 
¢ in this country, and there is no material that goes into it 
w is not as abundant in this country as anywhere else. There 
is no reason wares mining interest should be crippled, and these 

who have come to this country and have discriminated 
against usin their and who will do it again if they have 
an opportunity, should be protected. I want to have it out of 
their hands. 

Mr. SEWELL. I do not wish to take up the time of the Senate 

upon this subject, but I believe I have demonstrated— 

the Senator from Nevada, who ee on one string 

all the time, thinks differently—that there have been five con- 
cerns making cyanide in this country, though one of them is now 
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closed by reason of the great competition in the article. It was 
brought down by this competition, and the Senator's State and 
ail the Northwest territory have the advantage in the reduction of 
from 40 to 25 per cent, and still the Senator is abusing the people 
of New Jersey. 

I have demonstrated by statements which I have read here that 
it takes about half a pound of cyanide to reduce a ton of ore, and 
that this cyaride is made from a taxed product which costs about 
9 cents a pound. They start out with having to pay 9 cents a 
pound to make the product, for which they get 25 cents, and 
which has always been protected by a 35 per cent tariff. 

Mr. MANTLE. 1 wish to add to what was said by the Senator 
from Nevada | Mr. Stewart] that this seems to be a question, on 
the one side, of protecting and aiding a few to the injury of : 
great many interests upon the other side of the question, and 
probably to the injury of a great and growing industry. 

I am informed that my honorable friend from New Jersey [ Mr. 
SEWELL] was in error in his statement as to the amount of cyanide 
used in reducing a ton of ore; but assuming that it only takes a 
pound, of the value of 35 cents—while Iam told that it frequently 
takes more—that of itself would represent a sufficient margin of 
profit in reducing gold ore to make many gold mines very profita- 
ble investments that can not now be worked. 

It is well known, Mr. President, that the value of gold ore, as a 
rule, is very low. Much of it does not average more than three or 
four dollars per ton; and affords at the best but a slight margin 
of profit. 

It is also a fact, Mr. President, that until recently, until the dis- 
covery of the use of cyanide, there were immense bodies of very 
low refractory gold ore in the country that could not possibly be 
worked. They lay idle and unprofitable; no work was done upon 
them; no one was employed, for the simple reason that under the 
processes then known they could not be profitably worked. Since 
the discovery of the use of cyanide it bas been possible to work 
many of these ores, and hence thousands of men have been given 
employment in the working of gold mines which were formerly 
of no value whatever. 

There is another phase of the question. When the mints of 
India were ciosed to the coinage of silver on private account by 
the order of the British Crown, followed by the action of this coun- 
try in the repeal of the Sherman law, it is a well-known fact that 
the silver-mining industry proper was practically ruined through- 
out what are known as the silver-mining States, and thousands 
upon thousands of men were thrown out of employment, their 
property rendered valueless, and generally a great number of the 
people of those States were impoverished. Naturally under these 
circumstances they turned their attention to the business of gold 
mining; and, as I have said, with the introduction of this cyanide 

rocess they were enabled to build up a new industry which has 
argely taken the place of the business of silver mining proper, 
oot has given employment to the thousands and thousands of 
miners who were deprived of their employment by the hostile 
legislation as to silver. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, viewing this matter fairly, that 
the Senate ought to be willing, under these circumstances, to be 
just as liberal in the treatment of this question as it is possible to 
oo. Ido not want to advocate the injury or the destruction of 
any industry in this country the result of American thrift and 
American enterprise and that will benefit American labor. But 
here is a great section of the country and a great body of men 
who will be benefited by a moderate rate of duty upon this par- 
ticular item. Under all the circumstances, so well stated by the 
Senator from Nevada, it does seem to me that we can afford to be 
liberal in this matter. I think the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada ought to be adopted, and that a duty of 10 per cent 
will be sufficient to protect the American manufacturer, and 
not injure this great and growing industry of the West, which is 
now so fast developing and which must have this particular ma- 
terial in order to carry on the industry of working these gold 
mines. 

Mr. TELLER. The use of cyanide in the reduction of gold ores 
is of very recent date. We have in the gold regions great quan- 
tities of ore which have been known to the miner as refractory 
low-grade ores. For a long time efforts were made to find some 
cheap method of reduction. It was finally discovered that by the 
use of cyanide ores which could never theretofore be profitably 
worked could by the use of this article be worked with profit. 
In certain sections of the country, by the use of this article, mines 
are being worked with profit, which could not be profitably worked 
under any other method, and the output of gold has been very 
largely increased in consequence. 

I have a statement here of the number of tons being reduced 
daily in the State of Colorado by the use of this chemical. The 
total—without reading the names, but I shall append the article 
to my remarks—is 605 tons of gold ore a day. One of these mills, 
which now reduces 250 tons, is being extended and enlarged so 
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that it will reduce 809 tons a day. In Arizona there is reduced 
about 260 tons a day; in Utah, about 500 tons; in California, about 
200 tons; in Montana, about 75 tons, and in Nevada, about 400 tons. 

Mr. President, this is a matter which concerns the mining of 
gold, but which does not concern the mining of silver, as this 
article is not used in that process, so far as I know; but it is an 
important question whether it shall be had at a reasonable or at 
an extortionate figure. It is made in this country in a small way, 
and only in a small way. The parties who are making it, for 
whom the Senator from New Jersey has spoken, claim that they 
are inaking a pretty large amount; but I understand the most of 
oa sales come from abroad; that they import the article and 
sell it. 

lam informed by some of my constituents who are interested 
in this matter that the article they use is of foreign manufacture; 
that it is manufactured in Germany, and not manufactured in 
the United States: and some of my constituents have informed me 
that they do not believe there is any of it manufactured in the 
United States. 

Mr. SEWELL. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator says it is, I shall not dispute his 
statement. 

Mr. SEWELL. I submitted an affidavit covering the amount 
produced, and 1 submitted a letter from the parties who furnish 
the vellow prussiate. 

Mr. TELLER. We haveappealed once before to the Senate for 
a cheap means of reducing gold ores in the West. That was on 
bleaching powder. The proposition which we submitted was 
voted down, and it was voted to impose a high tax. which was 
stated to bea revenue tax. I have an idea that we shall meet with 
the same fate in this case as we did before, because I suppose the 
committee will decline to make any change, the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate having agreed that they will follow the com- 
mittee and submit their judgment to that of the committee, and 
the committee seem to be willing to submit their judgment to that 
of somebody else who has an interest in maintaining a monopoly of 
this character, so we shall probably come out just as we did in the 
other case. 

By way of information for the committee when they shall get 
into conference, and for the information of the country, I shall ask 
to have inserted in the Recorp two articles, which I have here, 
from reputable Ee le. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered, in the 
absence of objection. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 


THE CYANIDE CONTROVERSY. 


The editorial in last Monday's Times regarding the proposed increase in 
the customs duty on cyanide of potassium and the placing of prussiate of 
, the base of the compound. upon the free list, in the interest of a New 
ersey firm, has had the effect of arousing to action the men engaged in this 
and allied industries in this and adjoining States and Territories, and a flood 
of letters, telegrams, and petitions protesting against an increased duty upon 
the finished product, and giving substantial reasons why the raw material 
should be admitted duty free, to the end that encouragement may be given 
to the manufacture of cyanide in this country, instead of compelling the mill 
men of the United States to continue paying enorinous tribute to the Scotch 
cyanide trust, represented by the Roessler- her Company, of Perth 
Amboy, and the London Gaslight and Coke Vrapeny. which concerns have 
a complete monopoly of the trade in thiscountry. e owners of the several 
mills in Colorado promptly forwarded the Times's article to all cyanide mill 
men inthe Western States, and have already received telegraphic assurances 
of hearty cooperation in the task of defeating the scheme, which threatens to 
cripple, if not destroy, one of the most fruitful and promising industries of 
the anaes region. e concerns thus interesting themselves in the move- 
a 
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Mr. A. D. Safford, a Washington attorney, and who, by the way, is of coun- 


sel for the interstate railway commissio», has prepared a very able and con- 
oatre argument against the increas» of the duty, from which we excerpt as 
ollows: 

* Permit me to call your attention to the reasons which seem to me to be 
controlling for placing the ante of potassium on the ‘free list.’ This sub- 
stanc® has heretofore been classed as a ‘ chemical compou...,’ and under the 
acts of 1890 and 1804 been subjected to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

‘Heretofore the tariff has been adjusted under conditions entirely differ- 
ent from those now prevailing. It is a dangerons, noxious drug, and was fqr- 
merly used but little in the arts; but, commencing in 1890, it has been found 
to be valuable for the purpose of treating low-grade gold anc silver ores, and 
for this use its consumption has multiplied to enurmous proportions; tons of 
‘t are now consumed where pounds only were consumed ten years ago. 

* Since 1890 it has come into common use in all of the gold-producing districts 
of the world, and it is a matter of common know that ‘until the intro- 
duction of the cyanide process at the ninne camps in the Transvaal the mines 
there yielded no profit. At the present time the recovery of gold at those 
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mines by the cyanid» process is 3) per cent of the entire output, 
- more than $15, n 0.000. 2 tan ~ put, amounting 

“In the United States the use of the cyanide has not been so general 
adopted, for the reason that the Johannesburg mines prod ice ores of a = - 
form character, averaging not more than $14 per ton in values, and unprotita- 
ble to work except when the milling processes are supp'emented by the use 
of the cyanide process, and the mines being of uniform character when the 
adaptability of cyanide was proven in one mine, it was denonstrated to be 
valuable for all the mines of that district. Here we are met with gold- 
prodecins mines of every description. Some of them, like those in the min- 

ng district of Mercur, near Salt e City. are adapted to its use, but there 
are m iny ores to which its use has not yet been extended 

“ That it has already proven to be of immense value tothe mining interests 
of the country the hundreds of cyanide plants, all built within the last seven 
years, attest. and in the Report of the Director of the Mint for 18%, page 132, 
it is stated as follows: 

“*'The limitations of the cyanide process are beginning to be understood, 
and its possibilicies are becoming more and more apparent as the knowledge 
isextended. Its failures are what might have been expected with the ex- 
aa of to-day. That it has a brilliant future no one can doubt who has 

sept pace with the recent developments. It is suited to but a limited class 
of ores, yet these are plentiful. 2 ores of the Mercur mines in Utah would 
be valueless if treated by ony other known process. * * * Itis suited to 
all tailings. weathered and leached by rain, and to new tailings where the 
leaching is not made too slow by slimes; any difficulties in its use arc likely 
to be mechanical.’ 

“I refer also to bulletin No. 5, published by the California State mining 
bureau in October, 1894, by Dr. Scheidel, upon the cyanide process and its 
practical application and economical results. In it he says: 

“*The process is only in its infancy; many of the various and complex 
problems it has given rise to, suchas the reduction in the consumptio. of 
cyanide and its regeneration, are still open questions. Its possibilities are 
great; chemical and mechanical improvements will enlarge the range of its 
application and usefulness. If it has not proved itself to be the meta!lur- 
gical panacea that some enthusiasts expecte1, it has certainly during the four 
years of its technical application developed into a process of enormons eco- 
nomical impo*tunce, and one which justly may be considered a most valuable 
addition to gold metallurgy.’ 

“The world’s product of gold for 1874 was, in cound numbers, $90,000,000; 
from that time to 18/5 it gradually increased to $119,000,000: from that time 
until i*83 it gradually declined to $95,000,000; from that time until 1590 it 
graduciiy increased to $118,000.00; since 1890, by a rapid and continuous in- 
crease, it amounted in 1895. to $203,000,000, I think it may safely be said that 
the increase of production since 1590 is very largely atcributable directly to 
the use of the cyanide process. While it is true that the process has not of 
itself produced all the gold in excess of that produced in 1 still the adapta- 
bility of it to mines which without it were unprofitable. but which with it were 
fairly remunerative, has tended to open for successful mining operations 
mines which otherwise would have remained idle; particularly is this true in 
South Africa, where the recovery by cyanide alone has amounted to at least 
$15,000,000 annually for the last two years, ard it is to be remembered, as 
suggested above, that these South African mines would rey, have been 
largely avandoned had not the cyanide process*been added to the milling 


“4tas oardly possible to estimate the vast quantities of tailings and other 
low-g-ade ores which must remain undeveloped unless this process can be 
economically somes: there are millions of tons of tailings = the dumps 
in the State of fornia alone which still contain mineral ues from $2 tS 
fe aton, which have escape 1 from milling and ting methods. And 

are thousands of mines con low-grade ores which can not at 
present beeconomically treated by any other process. 

“The consumption of cyanide polanaitien or every ton of ore submitted 
to its action is from 1 to 3 pounds. 

“In one respect the effect of an import one on this necessary chemical dif- 
fers from that upon any other article. In other ind our manufac 
turer is enabled to add to the price of the commodities he prouuces the extra 
cost which the duty subjects him to; by it he is in a measure relieved from 
competition of cheap labor of foreign countries; it is quite unnecessary to 
discuss this question and its effect upon the industrial interests of the coun- 
try, for it is quite apparent that no matter what the cost of the production 
of gold is the ucer has no opportunity of increasing the market price; 
any increase in cost reacts direct y upon the wage earner, and therefore, if 
the expense of production does not leave a margin of profit, the mine must 
lie idle. The cyanide process is applicable almost entirely to low-grade ores, 
whether those ores are low grade in themselves or whether they are the tail- 
ings trom other processes. E 

The abolition of the present duty on cyanide of potassium will tend to the 





Te ofa —_< number of laborers in the von nt of presently 
idle mines and in recovery of the values from old lings not hitherto 


profitable to work over, and will also tend, by reason of increasing a new 
demand for this kind of labor, to increase the amount of wages of the indi- 
vidual miner. The only Ses which can be said against this proposition is 
the loss of revenue to the Government and the protection of those yage 
earners who are now employed in this country in the manufacture of the 
chemical. As to the former, the revenue to the Government is a very small 
item.. As co the latter, lam reliably informed that the Hasslacher 
Company, which furnishes substantially all the cyanide which is now used in 
this country, do not employ more than twenty men in the business. 

~ The Roessler-Hasslacher Company is really a foreign concern, masquerad- 
ing under an American name an Incorporation; the parent company is the 
“ tsche Gold-und-Silber Scheide Anstal, vorm. Roessler,” at Frankfort, 


Germany. 

“ This fore concern, which is the real party in interest in the American 
company, du the year 1896 tr cyanide several thousand miles 
by sea and 1,016 miles by railroad to Jo’ sburg and sold it to the miners 
there at 22 cents per pound, and at the same time they our miners 
here 35 cents per nd for the American production, maki elivery in New 
York, from which place the miners had to bear cost of Wamaportation to 
their remote mines. 

“The argument for placing the cyanide of potassium on the free list seems 
tome to be irresistible; whatever differences of opinion there may be be. 
tween the principal political parties of this country as to the policy of pro- 
tection, or of a revenue tariff only, both parties — upon one principle, and 
Hm is that so jong — nee antag Pg a e ex Cc anes 

taxes upon impo: xes with reference 
the devel nt of our industries, and that bath of the tical 
are committed to this doctrine is quite apparent from the articles w were 
placed upon the free lists in the revenue acts of 1890 and 184. 

** There are toomany of them to refer to specially, but as a whole the precise 
reasons which have actuated Congress in exem: these numerous articles 
from taxation, whichever of the great poli ties has been in control, 
have been the stimulation of our u and manufactures by decreas- 
ing their cost, aad “therefore it is the duty of Congress, following tne tradi- 
tions and principles which 


have become a part of our industrial economy, to 
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encourage and promote the production of precious metals by the placing months, when additions now under way shall be completed, have a capacity 
this chemical on the tree list. thus contributing to the mgterial prosperity of | of 800 tons per day. The number of mills now erected in Colorado, with their 
the country to an et ee ae ee t een, therein = - | tonnage capacity, is shown in the annexed tabular exhibit: 
of n conveniog this extra s»ssion. ead | jit . . s . 
ing Tine that legislation upon the tariff should be adjusted so as to | Metallic Extraction Company, Florence si - 20 
develop our mining interests as well as our other industries. There is noth- The London and ¢ ripple Creek Company, Florence uw) 
S rag way of legislation within the power of Congress to enact which will | The American Gold Reduction Company, Florence. co 
oan greater tend to the development of our mines and the creation | The Brodie Gold Reduction Company, Cripple Creek 7 
of s demand for Ses eresont ontarced idleness ofthe laborer than the placing | 71° [enivile Gold Extraction Counjany, Ladi " 
of um on the free list. wus Leadvipe 0 BEGFACsIOn VOMPAny, Lies ille 7 
tee t potattisl avcicle on this subject in the Times of Monday, the | The Coburn Mill, Boulder City..-...... 0 
matter had only the day before the publication been brought to theattention The Livingstone Mill, Boulder County inate 
of Senator TELLER. But it seems that Senator WoLCorTT, as early as May last. The parent mill, that of the Metallic Extraction Company at Florence, was 
was communicated with on the subject, eliciting the following expression of | gpecte: only about three years ago, and its success was so apparent at the 
opinion: *So far as the duty on anide is concerned, I with you that | ‘ : . apparent at ta 


agreo 
it t to be as low as possible. The Dingley bill raised the duty toa very 
high re. Lhope our committee will knock that off, but I have an impres- 

will still be left at the old duty of the Wilson bill, concerning 
Jones nor myself have ever heard any serious com- 


outset that capital for investment in similar undertakings elsewhere was not 
difficult to procure, and the other enterprises mentioned speedily sprang i 

existence. That this happy condition obtained during a period when indus 
trial energy all over the country was almost completely paralyzed, and when 
affrighted capital hid itself behind bomb-proof vaults in sheer apprehension 
of impending doom, speaks volumes in favor of the merits of the new proc 


into 
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So long as this chemical compound was used only in the arts, and in small | 

uantities for bleac and electroplating, tariff builders were willing it | 
should enter the ports of the country free of duty, or_ practically so; but as 
soon as Western mill men began to import it from Europe in appreciable 

bulk, it suddenly became y for the capacious maw of the revenue seeker. | 
The present tariff law fixes the duty on cyanide of potassium at 5 cents a 


pound, or per short ton, and this is purely a revenue duty, since the arti- | 

cle is now mced in this country and there are no infant industries 

man’ t that need protection. When its consumption was limited | 

practically to arts and to laboratory use, as it was until about four years | 

ago, the burden of the tax was not much felt, and the demand for it was too 
to the erection of works in this country to manufacture it. 


Hence there are none, and reliance is now mainly had upon Germany for 
necessary su the consumption constantly increasing. The meager 
quantities were formerly procured from New York importing jobbers, 
but now the bulk of the aes ations is made direct to Western mills, and 
comes out in carload lots. Packed asit isin hermetically sealed cans, and 
taking first-class freight rates because of its relatively t value, it comes 
to be a very precious = by the time it is laid down in Colorado, since to 
the first cost at the mill ded the rail tariff to the seaboard, the ocean 
carriage, the American duty, and the long haul from tide water to the moun 


Every penny added to the cost of a pound of cyanide ultimately comes out 
of the pockets of the owners of low- e gold ores, since this class of mineral, 
now so plentiful in Colorado, can only be successfully treated by the cyanide 


and that method will soon become inadequate if the present cost of 
is materially enhanced. Hence the great interest which this 


tassium, and unless the most vigorous 
elay, the schedule will be adopted as | 
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chemical 
State has, and which its people should feel, in defeating a proposed increase 
in the duty of 2 cents a pound. or $0acar. The chemical schedule of the 
ley tariff bill, as it now stands, provides for this increase of nearly 50 per 
in the present duty on cyanide o' 
r- are See oak tet without 
came from the Committee. 
The Times has called the attention of Senator TELLER to the status of the 
and he will of course combat the proposition with all the strength of 
res and proverbial energy upon his return to the capital, «em- 
of the weapons at his command. But he will need support and 
ance from this end of the line, for, as will appear later, there is a col- 
ored in the woodpile in the persons of an Eastern brokerage firm 
who are to secure a -pipe cinch on the growing traffic in cyanide, 
by securing only this outrageous increase in the present duty, 
bat by ee = 2 : prussiate of potash—the base of cyanide of 
of duty. 
This will enable thera to import the base in an advanced state from Ger- 
, fuse and crystallize it here, and thus, by the aid of a practically ee 
tariff on the finished product, shut out the foreign article altogether, 
monopolize, for a time at least, the American market, and dictate the price 
effectually may they do this, if their present scheme suc- 
it be in their power toclose up every cyanide mill in the 
of them are running on a grade of ore so low that 
of a few cents a pound to the cost of cyanide would absorb the 
now enjoyed by mills operating ores that could not stand 
chlorination or any other known process. That 
or confusion touching the merits of this allegation, 
who have put “—s is preety little job on Western 
Roessler & Hasslacher, of Perth boy, N. J. 
ie of potassium laid down at Colorado common 
Springs, Pueblo, and Trinidad—is about 3) cents a 
of the cyanide mills in this State are located at any 
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unfamiliar with the subject, may come to under- 
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ess. as well as for the confidence which Colorado men had in it and its possi 
bilities. 

These are now recognized to be practically illimitable, since low-grave gold 
ores are the princely possession of almost every mineralized section of the 
State, with new discoveries constantly increasing the aggregate store. So 
great, indeed, is the visible supply of this cass of mineral within the borders 
of the State that the number of mills now erected and in operation could 
doubtless be multiplied many times and put in operation upon it without 
appreciable impression upon the vast accumulations on dumps and blocked 
out in mines. 

And since the deposits are confined tono particular section, but are widely 
scattered over a considerable area, it may reasonably be expected that 
whether the full measure of promised prosperity throughout the country 
shall come speedily or lag superfluous, quite a number of new mills will be 
erected in the near if not immediate, future always providing the National 
Legislature shall not be so blind as to deliberately place a fatal handicap upon 
the one branch of industrial activity among the prostrated hundreds that 
sends out tokens of vigorous. throbbing, pulsating life and of gladsome prom- 
ise. But that it will do this foolish thing, and do it before the close of the 
present fiscal year, is as morally certain as anything human can be. unless 
the mill men of Colorado, backec. by a wholesome public sentiment, shall be 
speedily aroused to the imminence of the danger 

Consideration of the cnemical schedule by the Senate has occurred in the 
absence of Senator TeELLer in Colorado and of Senator Wotcorr abroad. 
Hence there was no immediate representative of the mining interest present 
to uncover the dual scheme of the New Jersey gentlemen and their lobby 
The senior Senator, however, left for Washington last night. and our readers 
will need no assurance that he will take early occasion to pay his res 
the chemical schedule, and to the intriguers who have been hiding bel 
numerous intricacies. 

Whit he will be able to do for his constituents is problematical, but he 
will endeavor tosecure such a modification of the echelale as will be fair and 
just to all parties in interest, including the Treasury, for if future revenues 
from imported cyanide of potassium are counted upon, care must be taken 
not to make the duty so high as to be prohibitive, for that courss would 
result not only in the closing of numerous industries, here and elsewhere, but 
in the scaling down of customs receipts as well. An additional duty of 2 
cents a pound may not be suflicient to produce such dire results, but it 
will unquestionably be a dangerously near approach to the dead line 

In this connection it may be well to anticipate the very natural question 
of the casual reader, why cyanide of potassium can not be manufactured in 
this country, and why it has not heretofore attracted the attention of capi 
talists. Satisfactory answers, fortunately, can be made to both conundrums 
There exists no reason why it may not be successfully produced in the 
United States, and we have abiding faith that it will be. so soon as the allure 
ments which it offers are once understood by investors. Cyanide of potassium 
is a chemical combination of nitrogen and hydrogen with potash, and the 
— are as bountiful in the United States as in Germany or anywhere 
else. 

It was only last year that Chicago parties made a movement in the direc 
tion of the establishment, in connection with the stock yards in that city, of 
works for the manufacture, from the horns, hoofs, and other animal refuse 
so plentiful at such a place, of yellow prussiate, which is the base of cyanide, 
doubtless with the purpose of ultimately making, there or elsewhere, the 
finished product. But for reasons that have not been given to the public, 
doubtless relating primarily to the money squeeze at that congested center, 
the undertaking did not materialize. 

However, with a certain and stable market for a limited production, anda 
reasonable assurance that the demand will steadily increase as progress ts 
made in the development of the mining industry in the Rocky Mountainand 
Pacific Coast States, it will not be long before the American market will be 
abundantly supplied with an American-made article 

But the practical duty of the hour is to advance on Washington in force, 
by way of Perth Amboy, and do all that may be done to hold up the hands 
ofent delegation in Congress in the fight which the members of it will cheer 
fully make against the menaced evil. The millmen, most directly interested, 
should lose no time in perfecting an organization, with the view of taking 
such steps in the premises as Mr. TELLER may deem prudent and helpful 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nevada | Mr. STEWART]. 

Mr. TELLER and Mr. STEWART called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the amendment, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecRETARY. In line 23, on page 12, paragraph 63, it is pro- 
posed to insert ‘‘ cyanide of potassium, 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. CAFFERY. What is the present duty? 

Mr. STEWART. It is 25 per cent now. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The House bill pat 6 cents a pound 
on cyanide of potassium. The Senate Finance Committee report 
is to strike out the House provision. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not understand what the rate was in 
the House bill. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Six cents a pound; and the Senate 
comraittee struck out the House provision, and left the rate 25 per 
cent ad valorem, which the Senate committee think is the very 
lowest point at which the article can be manufactured in this 
country. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Is that higher or lower than 6 cents a pound? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Lower. 

Mr. STEWART. Higher. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is lower than 6 cents a pound. 
The rate of duty is imposed according to the foreign price. 

Mr. STEWART, The foreign price? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. All duties are levied on the for- 
eign values, and the duty on cyanide to-day is 5 cents a pound, 
not 6. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the foreign price? 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. Twenty cents. Now, the propo- 
sition is to reduce the rate of duty to 10 per cent ad valorem. 
I do not want to contend with the Senators who think that they 
are helping the mining industry of this country, but I want to put 
on record here in a very few words my belief that if they succeed 
in getting what they ask, they would destroy the industry in this 
country, and pay more for cyanide than they do at present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris]. In his absence, 1 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. DEBOE — his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Pettigrew]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smiru], and therefore withhold 


my vote. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Kenney], and in his ab- 
sence I shall not vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. As heis absent, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. Piatt of New York 
was called). Iam requested to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from New York Mr. PxLatt] is paired with his colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York {Mr. Murpny]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin}. 
If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr, TILL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. I believe the senior Senator from Delaware 
pee Gray] has not voted. I transfer my pair with that Senator 

my wae Sy {Mr. Mason], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. W E (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHovur] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 
aoe WHITE. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that 

nator. 

Mr. CANNON. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALpricu]. If he were here, I should vote 
** vea.” 

he Secretary recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. PASCO (after having voted in the affirmative). I notice 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. WILson] has not voted. 
I am paired with that Senator, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 28; as follows: 


. YEAS—27. 
Allen, Cockrell, Mantle, Teller, 
Gorman, Mills, .~ Turner, 
Bate, Heitfeld, Mitchell _ ‘Turpie, 
Berry, Jones, Ark. Sore, Vest, 
Butler, Jones, Nev. Rawlins, ~ Walthall, 
Caffery, Lindsay, Roach, Warren. 
Chilton, Mallory, Stewart, 
NAYS—28. 

Allison, Fairbanks, Bawley, Platt, Conn. 

er, Foraker, Lodge, Proctor, 
Burrows, Frye, Mcbride, guey, 
Chandler, Gallinger, McEnery, well, 
Cullom, Hale, Me Millan, Gpeemer, 
‘Davis, Hanna, Nelson, ellington, 
Elkins, Hansbrough, Perkins, Wetmore. 

NOT VOTING—34 

Aldrich, George, Mason, Shoup, 
Cannon, Gray, Morrill, Smith, 
Carter, Harris, Kans. ‘Murphy, Tharston, 
Clark, Harris, Tenn. Pasco, Tillman, 
Clay, Hoar, Penrose, White, 
Daniel, Kenney, Pettigrew, . 
Deboe, Kyle, ett Wolcott. 
Faulkger, McLaurin, Platt, N. ¥. 
Gear tin 


So Mr, STEWART’s amendment was rejected, 


Mr. BACON subsequently said: It is oe to state that I voted 
through inadvertence on the last roll call. By special arrange- 
ment to-day I was paired with the junior Senator from Montana 
im Carter]. I had forgotten the fact. Iam informed, though, 

y those who are in a position to know, that if he had been here he 
would have voted the same way that I did. 

Mr. STEWART. He suggested the amendment himself. 

Mr. BACON. In any event my vote did not change the result, 
and it would not have changed it if I had not voted. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Montana would have voted 
with us if he had been here, 

Mr. MANTLE. I wish to state that the Senator from Georgia 
did entirely proper in voting the way he did. I feel quite certain 
that my colleague would have voted ‘‘ yea,” had he been present. 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 210, line 2, I move to strike out the 
word “imprisonment ” and insert ‘‘ imprisoned.” 

The Secretary. On page 210, line 2, section 20, it is proposed 
to strike out “imprisonment ” and insert ‘‘imprisoned;” so as to 
make the section read: 

Sec. 20. That any person convicted of a willful violation of any of the pro- 
visions of the preceding section shall be fined not ex ng $500, or im- 
prisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 107, paragraph 335, I ask the Senate 
to disagree to the amendment proposed by the Senate committee. 

The SECRETARY. In line 21, page 107, paragraph 335, the Com- 
mittee on Finance report to strike out ‘composed entirely of 
cotton, * cents per dozen pieces and 15 per cent ad valorem;” so 
as to read: 


Shirt collars and cuffs, composed in whole or in part of linen, ac. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask leave to withdraw the amendment I 
offered putting cyanide on the free list. I give notice that in the 
Senate | will renew the motion to reduce it to 10 per cent, and I 
shall ask a vote on it. I reserve that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLISON. i usk now to return to page 213 and take up 
an amendment which I offered this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrktary. After line 18, on page 213, it is proposed to 
insert as a new section: 

Sno. —. That sections 7 and 11 of the act entitled “An act to simplify the 


laws in relation to the collection of the revenues,” spunawes June 10, 1890, be, 
and the same are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 


entry, as ip peo agteten may raise the same to the actual market value or 
wholesale price such merchandise at the time of e tion to the United 
States in principal markets of the country from w 

imported; oe een ee ee a 

of any imported merchandise obtained than by actual purchase; 


wi of ak eee to be appraised; and if the 
article of imported merchandise subject to an ad valorem duty or toa 


any 

duty based upon or regulated in wakes Sy Doncente sesee shel ox- 
coed ty mare than § per cent the value in the entry, there shall be 

. no 

me an addi du 2 ee ee eee, eae 
eS ga Conca See = the val 
clared in the entry, but the additional duties shall only y to the par 
lar article or articles in each invoice that are so undervalued, and shall 
limited to 0 per cent of the appraised 8 
additional duties shall not be construed to be penal, 
ted, nor = ee ee ee 


rical error, nor 
of the merc , or 


ef 
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rebut the same and forf shall be adjudged unless he shall rebut such 
presumption fraudulent intent b cient evidence. The forfeiture 
rovided for in this section y to the whole of the merc or 
he value case or con) the particular article or 
articles in each invoice which are w ued ed, further, t 
additional duties, ties, or oeteares rchan en 


duty shall not, however, be 
the invoice or entered value. 
“Seo. Ll. That, when the actual market valueas defined by law of any arti- 
cle of im merchandise, wholly or partly man and sub, to 
anad valorem duty. or to a duty based in w or in part on value. can 
ascertained to the satisfaction of the officer, such officer shall use 
all available means in his to ascertain cost of uction of such 
merchandise at the time 
of manufacture, such 


exportation to the United and at the place 
cost of production to inclade the cost of materials end 








1897. 


of fabrication, all eral expenses covering each and every outlay of what- 
soever nature ent to such production, together with the expense of pre 

and putting up such merchandise ready for shipment, and an addi- 
red not less than 10 per cent upon the total cost as thus ascertained; and 
such merchandise be appraised upon original appraisal or re- 
appraisement at less than the total cost of production as thus ascertained. 
It shall be lawful for appraising officers, in determining the dutiable value 
of such merchandise, to take into consideration the wholesale price at which 
such or similar merchandise is sold or offered for sale in the United States, 
due allowance being made for estimated duties thereon, the cost of transpor- 
tation, insurance, and other necessary expenses from the place of shipment 
to the United States, and a reasonable commission, if any has been paid, not 
exceeding 6 per cent.” 

Mr. WHITE. In the law which this section proposes to amend, 
section 11 of the administrative customs law of 1590, it was pro- 
vided: ** An addition of 8 per cent upon the total cost thus ascer- 
tained,” etc. Now the pending amendment provides for * an ad- 
dition of not less than 10 per cent upon the total cost as thus 
ascertained.” That would leave a discretion to raise the amount 
to the full value of the article. It was arbitrarily fixed before. I 
will ask the Senator whether the amendment does not give larger 
discretion? : , : 

Mr. ALLISON. It does give larger discretion. 

Mr. WHITE. Unlimited discretion. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam perfectly willing that it shall be limited 
to 8 per cent, as in the original law—not less than 8 per cent. 

Mr. WHITE. The amendment fixes it at not less than 10 per 


cent. 
Mr. ALLISON. I say I am willing that it shall be not less than 


8 per cent. ee 
Mtr. WHITE. The original law provided arbitrarily the sum 
of 8 per cent. 


An addition of 8 per cent. 


Under the present plan an addition can be made up to 100 per 
cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. That will not be done. 

Mr. WHITE. Isimply call attention toit. 1 think it is too 
wide a discretion to give to an administrative officer. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will modify it so as to read ‘‘ not léss than 8 

r cent.” I think itis all right. I move tostrike out “ten” and 

rt ‘‘eight.” 

The SECRETARY. In line 16, page 4, of the printed amendment, 
it is proposed to strike out ‘‘ten” and insert ‘‘eight;” so as to 
read: 


An addition of not less than 8 per cent on the total cost as thus ascertained. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be so mod- 
ed 


Mr. WHITE. Let us look at the actual scope of this section: 


That when the actual market value, as defined by law, of any article of 
rted merchandise wholly or partly manufactured and subject to an ad 
vi m duty. or to adut in whole or in part on value, can not be as 
certained to the satisfaction of the appraising officer, such officer shall use all 
available means in his power to ascertain the cost of production of such mer- 
chandise at the time of exportation to the United States, and at the place of 
manufacture; such cost of production to inelude the cost of materials and of 
fabrication, all eral expenses covering each, and every outlay of whatso- 
ever nature incident to such production, together with the expense of pre- 
oes and Se such merchandise y for shipment, and an addition 
of not less 10 per cent — 


Or 8 as amended— 
upon the total cost as thus ascertained. 


The amendment we are about to adopt would permit, in addi- 
tion to the other elements, which seem to be properly summa- 
rized here, the imposition of 100 per cent, if you will. It has here- 
tofore been found necessary or advisable to fix an arbitrary figure, 
a figure, I suppose, that was found to be generally sufficient. A 
clause which its, in addition to the cost of the material and 
fabrication and ‘‘all general expenses covering each and every 
outlay of whatsoever nature incident to such production,” another 
assessment that may run up to 100 per cent, appears to me to vest 
in the administrative officers of the Government power of confis- 
cation virtually, and gives an authority that seems to me must be 


r. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that it only gives the 
authority they have now to make appraisals. They have no an- 
thority to appraise except according to the value, as nearly as 
they can ascertain it. It is found in practice under that provision 
that it is impossible for them to make up an actual appraisal of 
the value of the goods from that statement. Therefore, if they 

up & case upon that basis and then add 8 per cent, the courts 
have decided that is all they can do, no matter whether they be- 
lieve the are worth r cent or more than that. 

Mr. TE. The difficulty about this is that it vests in an 
administrative officer the authority to inflict a penalty, virtually. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no such power. 

Mr. WHITE. It is plain that those who framed section 11 of 
the re law looked at it in that way and left no discretion as 
to fixing of this penalty, but prescribed arbitrarily that it 
should be 8 e have in this section all the elements 
that ought the value of an article 
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upon which an ad valorem tax duty is imposed. The 


required to ascertain through all available means 


officers are 


The cost of production of such merchandise at the time of exportation to 
the United States, and at the p f manufacture; such cost of productic 
to include the cost of materials and of fabrication, all general expenses cov 
ering each and every outlay of whatsoever nature incident to such produ 
tion, together with the expense of | reparing and putting up such merchan 


dise ready for shipment 


Those are the elements which will constitute surely, it must be 
admitted, the value of the article, provided the infurmation can be 
accurately obtained. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is frequently impossible. 

Mr. WHITE. If the actual value can not be ascertained, the 
power is given to impose in addition not less than 10 per cent. So 
I say it may be any amount. I think that is a dangerous power 
a power which has heretofore been considered dangerous to invest 
in an administrative officer. 

I suggest to the Senator from Iowa whether it would not be ad 
visable to say an addition of not more than a certain figure and 
place it within a reasonable compass; but to give unlimited au- 
thority appears tome unwise. Nosuch power should be intrusted 
to any officer connected with the customs or other administrative 
departments of the Government. 

Mr. ALLISON. The appraisals are made asall others are made, 
and appeals can be taken as in the case of every appraisal made 
by an appraiser. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Lowa as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Now that the amendment has been adopted, I 
will offer an amendment. I move to amend the amendment in 
line 16, page 4, so that it will read as follows: 

An addition of not less than 8 nor 


Mr. ALLISON. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is accepted, and 
the paragraph is agreed to as amended. 

Mr. ALLISON, I offer the amendment which I will send to 
the desk. It appears a little formidable, but is really simple. It 
merely provides for a stamp tax upon certain articles in Schedule 
A,and I will read Schedule A so that the scope of the amendment 
may be understood: 

Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedne 
association, company, or corporation 

On each hundred dollars of face value or fraction thereof, 5 cent 

And on each original issue, whether on organization or reorvan 
certificates of stock by any such association, compa rpo 

On each hundred dollars of face value or fraction thereof, 5 cents 

And on all transfers of shares or certificates of stock in any association 
company, or corporation: 

On each hundred dollars of face value or fracti 


more than 2 per cent. 


s hereafter issued by any 


zation, of 


nyv.ore 


m thereof, 2 cents 


The substance of that is to place a stamp tax on the issue and 
transfer of stocks, bonds, etc., and the amendment contains the 
phraseology necessary to carry it into effect. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there any limit as to the duration of the pro- 
posed statute? 

Mr. ALLISON. There is not. 
county, and municipal bonds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa pro- 
poses an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SEc . Section 38 of the act of August 28, 1804, entitled “An act 
taxation and provide revenue for the Government, and for othe 
be and the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“ That on and after the 15th day of September, 1897. there shall 
collected, and paid, for and in respect of the several bonds, debentures, cer 
tificates of stock and of indebtedness described in the schedule (marked A 
hereunto annexed, the several taxes or sums of money set down in figures 
against the same, respectively, or otherwise specified or set forth in the said 
schedule. 

Sec. —. It shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or debenture, 
or record, register, or transfer any certificate of stock or certificate of in 
debtedness or paper required by law to be stamped, unless astamp or stamps 
of the proper amount shall have been affixed, and canceled in the manner 
prescribed by law; and the record, registry, or transfer of any such instru 
ments, upon which the proper stamp or stamps aforesaid shall not have been 
affixed and canceled as aforesaid, shall be utterly void, and sha!l not be used 
in evidence. 

Sec. —. No bond, debenture, certificate of stock or of indebtedness 
‘description, required by law to be stamped, shall be deemed or held invalid 
and of no effect for the want of a particular kind or description of stamp 
designated for and denoting the duty charged on any such bond, debenture 
of certificate of stock or indebtedness, provided a legal stamp or stamps 
denoting a duty of equal amount, shall have been duly affixed and used 


It exempts all national, State, 


to reduce 
r purposes, 


be levied, 


of any 


thereon. 
Sec. —. All bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness issued by the 
officers of the United States Government officers of any State 


county, town,or other municipal corporations, shall be, and hereby a 
exempt from taxation: Provided, That it is the intent hereby to exe t fre 
liability from taxation such State, county, town, or other muni 
rations, in the exercise only of functions strictly belonging to th« 
ordinary governmental and municipal capacity 

Sec. —. If any person shall forge or counterfeit, or cause or procure to 
forged or counterfeited, any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or an 
part of any stamp, die, plate, or other instruments, which sha!! have bee 
provided, or may bervetber be provided, made. or used in pursuance of this 
act, or shall forge, counterfeit, or resemble, or cause or procure to be forged, 
counterfeited, or resembled the impression, or any part of the impression, of 
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any such stamp, die, plate, or other instrument as aforesaid, upon any vel- 
lum, parchment, or paper, or shall stamp vr mark, or cause or procure to be 
stamped or marked any vellum, parchment, or paper with any such forged 
or counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or part of any stamp, 
die, plate, or other instrument, as aforesaid, with intent to defraud the 
United States of any of the taxes hereby imposed, or any part thereof; or 
if any person shall utter, or sell, or expose for sale, any vellum, parchment, 
maper, article, or thing, having thereupon the impression of any such coun- 
erfeited stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or any part of any stamp, 
die, plate, or other instrument, or any such forged, counterfeited, or resem- 
bled impression, or part of impression, as aforesaid, knowing the same to be 
forged, counterfeited, or resembled: or if any person shall knowingly use or 
pe the use of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument. which shall have 
EN SO provided, made, or used, as aforesaid, with intent to defraud the 
United States; or if any person shall fraudulently cut, tear, or remove, or 
cause or procure to be cut, torn, or removed, the impression of any stamp, 
die, plate, or other instrument, which shall have been provided. made, or 
used, in pursuance of this act, from any vellum, parchment. or paper, or any 
instrument or writing charged or chargeable with any of the taxes imposed 
by law: or if any person shall fraudulently use, join, fix, or place, or cause 
to be used, joined, fixed, or placed, to, with, or upon any vellum, parchment, 
per, or any instrument or writing charged or chargeable with any of the 
xes hereby imposed, any adhesive stamp. or the impression of any stamp, 
die. plate, or other instrument. which shall have been provided, made, or 
used in pursuance of law, and which shall have been cut, torn, or removed 
from any other vellum, parchment, or paper, or any instrument or writ- 
ing charged or chargeable with any of the taxes imposed by law: or if any 
person shall willfally remove, or cause to be removed, alter, or cause to be 
altered, the canceling or defacing marks of any adhesive stamp, with intent 
to use the same, or to cause the use of the same after it shall have been once 
used, or shall knowingly or willfully sell or buy such washed or restored stamp, 
or offer the same for sale, or give or expose the same to any person for use. 
or knowingly use the same, or prepare the same with intent for the further 
use thereof; or if any person shall knowingly and without lawful excuse 
(the procf whereof shall lie on the person accused) have in his possession 
any washed, restored, or altered stamp which has been removed from any 
vellum, parchment, paper instrument, or writing, then, and in every such 
case, every person so offending, and every person knowingly and willfully aid- 
ing, abetting, or assisting in committing any such offense as aforesaid, shall, 
on conviction thereot. forfeit the said counterfeit stamp and the articles upon 
which they are placed, and be punished by a fine not exceeding $1.00), or by 
imprisonment and confinement to hard labor not exceeding five years, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec --. Inany and all cases where an adhesive stamp shall be used for 
denoting any tax imposed by this act except as hereinafter provided. the 
person using or affixing the same shall write thereupon the initials of his 
name and the date upon which the same shall be attached or used, so that 
the same may not again be used. And if any person shall fraudulently make 
use of adhesive stamp to dencts any “7 imposed by this act without so 
effectually canceling and obliterating such siamp, except as befqre men- 
tioned, he shall forfeit the sum of = 

Src. —. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to preacribe such methods for the cancellation of stamps, as sub- 
stitute for or in addition to the method now prescribed by law, as he may 
deem expedient and effectual. 

Sec. —. Any person or persons who shall register, issue, sell, or transfer, 
or who shall cause to be issued, registered, sold, or transferred, any instru- 
ment, document, or paper of any kind or description whatsoever, mentioned 
in sche lule (marke ) hereunto annexed. without the same being duly 
stamped, or having thereupon an adhesive stamp for denoting the tax charge- 
able thereon, and canceled in the manner required by law with intent to 
evade tho provisions of this act, shail for every such offense forfeit the sum 
of #0). and such instrument, document, or pea: not heing stamped accord- 
ing to law, shall be deemed invalid and of no effect: Provided, That here- 

er in all cases where the party has not affixed to any instrument the 
stamp required by law thereon at ‘he time of issuing, selling, or transferring 
the said bonds, debentures, or certificates of stock or of indebtedness, and he 
or they, or any or having an interest therein, shall be subsequently de- 
sirous of affixing such stamp to said instrument, or if said instrument be lost. 
to a copy thereof, he or they shall appear before the collector of the revenue 
of the proper district, who shall. upon the Pa yment of the price of the proper 
stamp required by law and of a penalty o’ $0). and where the whole amount 
of the tax denoted by the stamp uired shall exceed the sum of $3), on pay- 
ment also of interest at the rate of 6 per cent on said tax from the day on 
which such stamp ought to have been affixed, affix the proper stamp to 
such bond, debenture, certificate of stock, or indebtedness or copy. and note 
upon the margin thereof the date of his so doing, and the fact that such 

nalty has been paid; and the same shall thereupon be deemed and held 
S be as valid, to all intents and purposes, as if stamped when made or 
issued: And provided further, That where it shall appear to said collector, 
upon oath or otherwise, to his satisfaction that any such instrument has not 
been duly stam at the time of making or issuing the same, by reason of 
accident, mistake, inadvertence, or urgent necessity. and without any wil'l- 
ful design to defraud the United States of the stamp, or to evade or delay the 
payment thereof, then and in such case, if such instrument, or, if the original 
bs lost, a copy thereof, duly 3s the ofticer having charge of any 
records in which such 0} is requi to be rocorded, or otherwise duly 
proven to the satisfaction of the collector, shall, within twelve calendar 
months after the —o | or issuing thereof, be ht to the said collector 
of revenue to be stamped, and the stamp tax ch le thereon shall be paid, 
it shall be lawful for the said collector to remit the penalty aforesaid. and to 
cause such instrument to beduly stamped. And when the original instrument, 
era certified or duly proven copy thereof, as aforesaid, duly stamped so as to 
entitle the same to be recorded, shall be presented to the clerk, register. re- 
corder, or other officer having cha of the original record, it shal! be lawful 
for such officer, upon the payment of the fee legally chargeable for the record- 
ing thereof, tomake a new record thereof, or to note upon the original record 
the fact that the error or omission in the Lege ge ng said original instru- 
ment has been corrected pursuant to law; and the inal instrument, 
er such certified copy. or the record thereof, may be used in all courts and 
places in the same manner and with like effect as if the instrument had been 
originally stam : And provided further, That in all cases where the party 
has not affixed the stamp required by law upon any such instrument issued, 
registerod, sold, or transferred at a time when and at a place where no collec- 
tion district was established, it shall be lawful for him or them or any pasty 
haviugan interest therein, toaffix the proper stamp thereto, or.if the original 
he lost, toa copy thereof. But no right acqui in good faith before the 
stamping of such instrument or copy thereof, as herein provided, if such 
record be yequaead by law, shall in any manner bo affected by such stamping 
as aforesai: 

Sec. — The Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to sell to and supply collecters, deputy collectors, postmasters, sta- 
tioners, or any other persons, at his discretion, with adhesive stamps, as 
herein provided for, in amounts of not less than $50, upon the payment at 





the time of delivery of the amount of taxes said stamps so sold or supplied 
represent, and may allow, upon the aggregate upon the amount of such 
stamps, as aforesaid, the sum of not exceeding 5 par cent as the commission 
of the collectors;postmasters, stationers, or other purchasers. 

SEC. —. It shalf be lawful for any person to present to the collector of a 
district, subject to the rules and regulations of the Coramissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, any instrament described in schedule (marked A) hereunto 
annexed, not previously issued, and require his opinion whether or not the 
same is chargeable with any stamp duties; and if the said collector shall be 
of the opinion that such instrument is chargeable with any stamp duty, he 
shall, upon the payment therefor, affix and cance) the proper stamp; and if 
of the opitjon that such instrument is not chargeable with any stamp duty, 
or is chargeable only with the duty by him designated, he is hereby required 
to impress thereon a particular stamp, to be provided for that purpose, with 
such words or device thereon as he shall judge proper, which shall. denote 
that such instrument is not chargeable with any stamp duties. or is charge- 
able only with the duty denoted by the stamp so affixed. and shall be re- 
ceived in evidence in all courts of law or equity, notwithstanding any ot jec- 
tion made to the same by reason of its being unstamped, or of its being 
ane stamped. 

Sec. —. Hereafter no bond, debenture, certificate, or stock or certificate 
of indebtedness, required by law to be stamped, which has been signed or 
issued without being duly stamped, or with a deficient stamp, nor any copy 
thereof, shall be recorded or admitted or used as evidence in any court until 
a legal stamp or stamps, denoting the amount of tax. shall have been affixed 
thereto as prescribed by law: Provided, That any bond, debenture, certificate 
of stock, or certificate of indebtedness, issued in any foreign country, shall 
pay the same tax as is required by law on similar instruments when issued, 
sold, or transferred in the United States: and the party to whom the same is 
issued, or by whom it is sold or transferred, shall, before selling or transfer- 
ring the same, affix thereon the stamp or stamps indicating the tax required. 

Sec. —. In any collection district where, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, the facilities for the procurement and distribu- 
tion of adhesive stamps are or shall be insufficient, the Commussioner, as 
aforesaid, is authori to furnish, supply, and deliver to the collector of any 
such district, and to any essistant treasurer of the United States, or desig- 
nated depository thereof, or any postmaster, a suitable quantity of adhesive 
stamps, without prepayment therefor, and shall allow the highest rate of 
commissions allowed by law to any other parties purchasing the same. and 
may in advance require of any such collector, assistant treasurer of the 
United States, or postmaster a bond, with sufficient sureties, to an amount 
equal to the value of the adhesive stamps which may be placed in his hands 
and remain unaccounted for, conditioned for the faithful return, whenever so 
required, of all quantities or amounts undisposed of, and for the payment, 
monthly, of all quantities or amounts sold or not remaining on hand. And it 
shall be the duty of such collector to supply his ae nag with, or sell to 
other parties within his district who may make application therefor, adhesive 
stamps, upon the same terms allowed by law, or under the lations of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who is hereby autho: to make such 
other regulations, not inconsistent herewith, for the security of the United 
States and the better accommodation of the public in relation to the matters 
hereinbefore mentioned as be may zadgs nosemey and expedient. And the 
Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time make such tions as 
he may find necessary to insure the safe-keeping or prevent the illegal use of 
all such adhesive stamps. 

ScHEDULE A. 


Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness hereafter issued by any 
association, company, or corporation: 
On each hundred dollars of face value, or fraction thereof, 5 cents.......... 5 


And on each original issue, whether on organization or reorganization, of 
certificates of stock by any such association, company, or corporation: 


On each hundred dollars of face value, or fraction thereof, 5 cents ___-.-.... 5 


And on all transfers of shares or certificates of stock in any association, 
company, or corporation: 
On each hundrefi dollars of face value, or fraction thereof, 2 cents... ...... 3 
Mr. ALLISON. On page 11, I ask leave to strike out the 
words— 


And shall allow the highest rate of commissions allowed by law to any 

other parties purchasing the same. 
oe PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be so modi- 
fied. 

Mr. ALLISON. I also modify the fourth section by adding to 
it the following proviso: 

Provided further, That stocks and bonds issued by cmmetive building 
associations shall te exempt from tke taxation herein pro ‘i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be modi- 
fied as proposed by the Senator from Iowa. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Iowaas modified. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that an amendment so long and 
so intricate and so important ae to be printed and iaid on the 
tables of Senators to be examined. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
the amendment is a substantial reproduction of the old statute re- 
—e stamp taxes under what was originally known as Sched- 
ule A. 

Mr. WHITE. Was there anything abont cooperative building 
associations in that law? I do not remember. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think not. Iam not sure. 

Mr. WHITE. I think this amendment might be entitled ‘An 
act to promote the institution and incorporation of cooperative 
building associations.” 

Mr. ALLISON. They are not really corporations in any sense. 

-Mr. ALLEN. One thing is verycertain. Much of the language 


.of the P rape amendment has been held unconstitutional in 
tate of t 





every he Union under the old act of 1861. There was 
a provision under that act requiring certain instruments to be 
stamped—notes, bonds, and other evidence of indebtedness—and 
prohibiting them from being introduced in evidence uniess they 
were stamped. and every court of the Union that had occasion to 
pass upon it held that provision void. 


— 
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Mr. ALLISON. That provision is not here, because there is no | 
taxation of bonds except bonds of corporations. 
Mr. ALLEN. But the amendment itself provides that bonds 
shall be void and that they shall not be received in evidence un- 
less they are stamped. ow is Congress going to control, for in- 
stance. bonds issued in the State of iowa, payable in the State of 
Iowa, the parties who hold them living in the State of lowa? How 
is Congress going to control a bond of that kind as to its admissi- 


’ bility in evidence? 


Mr. LINDSAY. In hearing the amendment read, I thought I | 
understood that it provides that in some instances certain papers 
shall not be recorded unless stamped. 

Mn ALLISON. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me? | 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think there is great force in the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], and therefore | 
I ask to have the amendment printed. 1 will call it up after it has | 
been printed, and all can see what is in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. The | 
amendment will be printed and lie over. 

Mr. ALLEN. I offer an amendment to be inserted on page 200, 
1 


ine 14, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 
The SECRETARY. On page 200, after line 14, insert: 


Sec. —. That on and after July 1, 1898, and until July 1, 1903; and no longer, 
to encourage the cultivation of sugar beets, there shall be paid, from any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, under the provisions of 
section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar made from 
beets grown within the United States during the calendar year 1898 and each 
succeed calendar oe until July 1, 1903, a bounty of one-fourth of 1 cent 

r pound, under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner of Internal 

venue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe. 

es of said su: to be entitled to said bounty shall have first 
filed prior to July lof each year, with the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, a notice of the place of production, with a general description of the 
machinery and methods to be employed by him, with an estimate of the 
amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the current or next ensuing 
ear, andan application fora license to so produce, to be accompanied by a 
ina y, and with sureties to be approved by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, conditioned that he will faithfully observe all rules and 
regulations that shall be prescribed for such manufacture and production of 


| 

j 

| 

Fhe Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upun receiving the application and | 

bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a license to pro- 
duce sugar from such beets, at the place and with the machinery and by the 

methods described in the application, but said license shall not extend beyond | 

752 Gonate that be paid to « ed in refini hich 

° o » any person engag n refining sugars whic 
have been im into the United States or produced in the United States 
upon which bounty herein provided for hws already boon pang or applied 
for, nor to any person unless he shall have first been licensed as herein pro- 
vided, and upon sugar produced by such person from beets grown within 
the United The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the egpeery of the Treasury, shall from time to time make all 
needful rules and tions for the manufacture of sugar from beets grown 
within the United tes, and shall under the direction of the Secretary of 

, exercise supervision and inspection of the manufacture thereof. 

And for enemas these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury is 

authorized to w warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for such 

sunis as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to him by the Com- 

missioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the bounties shall be disbursed, and 

no bounty shall be allowed or to any person licensed as aforesaid in any 
one upon any quantity of sugar less than 500 pounds. 

t a who shall knowingly refine or aid in the refining of oe 
imported the United States or upon which the bounty herein provided 
for has already been paid or applied for, at the place described in the license 
issued by the oner ternal Revenue. and any person not entitled 
to the ner herein provided for, who shall apply for or receive the same, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall pay a 
fine not ex ng $5,000, or be imprisoned for a period not exceeding five 
years, or both, inthe d.scretion of the court. 

! 


Mr. ALLEN. There are Senators who desire to be heard on 
this amendment before it is submitted, and I suggest the propriety 
of ae over until the next legislative day. 

The P IDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska re- 
quests that the amendment proposed by him may be passed over 
until the next legislative day. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is one amendment that I intend to have 
inserted in the bill that I had for the moment forgotten, if the 
Senator from Texas will pardon me. It is the amendment origi- 
oo 4 the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner}. | 

ING OFFICER. Is there objection to the reque: 
of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, and the 
amendment proposed by him will be passed over. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to offer an amendment when I can get 
the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to insert the amendment relating to 
the examination of subjects of tariff by a committee of the Board 
of Appraisers. It is the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Spooner]. I hope that amendment may be con- 
sidered at time. It will take but a moment, | think. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from lowa pro- 
poses sn amendment, which the Secretary will read. 


The Secretary. It is i line 1 
21 proposed to insert after line 18, page 


Mr. ALLISON. I believe the amendment has been read once. 
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Mr. WHITE. Does the Senator from Iowa desire that 
matter shall be passed on this evening? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido. 

Mr. WHITE. It appears to me that it virtually creates a tariff 
commission. I have devoted no particular time to the study of it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let the amendment be read. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the pro 
posed amendment. 

The Skcretary. After line 18, page 213, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following as additional sections to the bil! 


Sec. —. That within ninety days after the passage of this act the Se 
of the Treasury shall designate (and may from time to time change said 
designation) three of the general appraisers appointed or to be appointed 
under the provisions of section 12 of the act entitled “An act to simplify the 
laws in relation to the collection of the revenues,” approved June 10, 1890, not 
more than a majority of the number designated as aforesaid to belong to the 
same political party, who shall exercise the powers and perform the duties 
hereinafter prescribed. in addition to these now or from time to time to be 
devolved upon them by law 

First. They shall thoroughly investigate the condition of the industries of 
the country upon whose products. maunfactured or otherwise, duties are 
imposed by law, taking a single schedule or a group of cognate or interde 

yendent schedules at a time. to be designated in writing from time to time 
»y the Secretary of the Treasury, and likewise the condition of the industries 
of other countries manufacturing or producing goods, wares, or merchandise 
sold in competition with similar products of this country, including espe 

cially the difference in labor cost and other elements or factors entering into 
and bearing upon the matter of competition, and generally all information 
which, in their judgment, should be considered in imposing rates of duty 

both with regard tu obtaining revenue therefrom andl with regard also to 
equalizing conditions between the competitive products of every kind of this 
and other countries and in determining what products of other countries 
should be admitted to this country free of duty 

Second. They shall also carefully analyze the duties imposed by the various 
schedules of this act. and of such tariff acts as shall be from time to time en 
acted, for the purpose of ascertaining and reporting any errors of classifica 
tion, inequalities of rates imposed upon different elements or articles which 
enter into manufactured products, and such manufactured products; what 
duties are necessary by way of compensation for other duties; what duties 
should be specific, ad valorem, or compound, and, generally, information in 
their jutgment necessary for the correction of any inequalities, inconsisten 
cies, or other defects of any kind in the schedules so examined 

Third. They shall from time to time make report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the information obtained by such investigation and otherwise, 
with their recommendations thereon. Each said report shall be signed by 
all of said designated appraisers who agree to the same, and if any thereof 
shall dissent from said report. either as to the inferences drawn by the ma 
jority from the facts obtained in said investigation, or as to its recommenda 
tions, wholly or in part, it shall be their duty to make, sign, and transmit to 
the Secretary of the Treasury a minority report, stating in full the reasons 
for their dissent, and embodying their own recommendations. They shall 
also make such further kindred investigations upon the same subject as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time direct. 

Sec. —. That the General Appraisers designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as hereinbefore provided may, for the purposes of their investiga 
tion, with the approval of said Secretary, visit any part of the United States, 
and said Secretary may from time to time direct one of their number to visit 
foreign countries for like purposes. 

Sec. —. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, when- 
ever he shall receive from said designated General Appraisers reports upon 
any schedule or group of schedules as aforesaid, to cause to be printed by the 
Public Printer 1,000 copies of the same, together wita all statistics and evi 
dence submitted therewith, and to furnish two copies of cach said report, 
majority and minority, to each member of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate. It shall also be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
communicate the same to Congress in the month of December in each year, 
with his recommendations in the premises 


Mr. VEST. Is the amendment to go over until Monday? 

Mr. CULLOM. Oh, no; let us-adopt it to-day. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Senator from Iowa to agree to let it go 
over. It is impcssible to dispose of it this evening. It will lead 
to a contest. 1 donot propose that the Senate shall agree to it 
without debate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let it go over. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will yield to the suggestion of Senators on 
the other side and let the amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri asks 
that the amendment go over. If there be no objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now the Senator from Texas can propose his 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas pro 
poses an amendment, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the following: 

That section 34 of “An act to reduce taxation. to provide revenue for the 


Government, and for other purposes,’ which became a law on the 28th day of 
August, 1804, be so amended as to read as follows 


this 


cretary 


“Sec. 38. That on and after the passage of this act there shall be levied, col 
lected, and paid by adhesive stamps a tax of 2 cents for and upon every 
pack of playing cards containing not more than 54 cards. manufactured 
and sold or removed, and also upon every pack in the stock of any dealer on 
and after that date; and the Commissioner of Internal Reven with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make regulations as to dies 


and adhesive stamps.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President. the amendment I offer is in the 
language of the existing law, the tariff act of the 2&th of August, 
1894, The only change is that ny amendment increases the rate 
of internal-revenue tax from 2 centson a pack of cards to 20 cents. 
The bill which we are now considering puts a duty of 20 cents and 
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20 ‘per cent ad valorem on a pack of cardsimported. The internal- 
revenue tax of 2 cents on a pack of cards, under which we are 
now living, is equivalent to 20 per cent ad valorem on the cards 
imported, while the import duty here imposed is a little over 200 
per cent. Why is it that we are imposing a trifling duty upon a 
pack of cards manufactured in the United States and imposing 
such an enormous duty as 200 per cent upon the competing article 
brought into the United States? 

I can understand why an enormous rate of duty is imposed 
when our friends on the other side want to build up some great 
American industry like the sugar beet, or the sugar trust, or cane 
sugar, or the woolen industry, or some of these great things; but 
it seems that the committee are not satisfied with trying to build 
up those great American industries, and that they want to foster, 
encourage, develop, and expand the great American game of 

poker. submit to the American people that this is not an in- 

ustry which demands the encouragement of their Senators and 
Representatives, and that it should not be fostered by such an 
enormous rate of taxation. Playing cards is an article on which 
we should exact the highest revenue. 

Mr. President, this bill is making it necessary for us to raise 
something besides rates of taxation. It is making it necessary for 
us to raise revenue in some other direction except revenue to be 
obtained from trade prohibited from entering the ports of the 
United States. Here is a legitimate article for the imposition of 
the heavy hand of taxation. When our friends were before mak- 
ing a tariff bill and dealing with questions of taxation they re- 
pealed the internal-revenue tax on playing cards, but they were 
very careful to keep up a prohibitory rate of taxation upon play- 
ing cards imported to come in competition with this great Amer- 
ican industry, and here, withoat giving —_ reasons to the country, 
they have a provision in this bill telling the whole American 
ple to the face that they are trying to encourage gambling and the 
gentlemen of light fingers, and while they are doing this they are 
encouraging, by exorbitant taxation, the man who manufactures 
the cards and placing this monumentai pile of money in his pocket. 

I ropes to place a tax upon playing cards manufactured in 
the United States, so as to transfer that revenue into the public 
Treasury, where it belongs. Of course the duty of 200 per cent 
is going to raise the price of imported cards. Nobody denies that. 
That is what it is put on for. Itis for the benefit of the man who 
manufactures the cards in the United States that the duty of 
200 per cent is placed upon cards imported, and when he sells 
them to those who use them he reaps the advantage. I say that 
this taxation at least ought to be for the pre ree of revenue, and 
ee dollar that it raises on the price of cards manufactured in 
the United States ought to be raised to help the people of the 
United States bear their own burden of taxation which is imposed 
upon them by this bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I wanta yea-and-nay vote upon this amend- 
ment, and I want to see whether on the question of playing cards 
we may not have at least one revenue duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suppose all the Senator from Texas desires to 
know is whether his amendment will be agreed to or not. He 
does not ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment if it is to be 


adopted. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask for the yeas and nays on its adoption. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator would be satisfied with its adop- 
tion, I take it. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, LINDSAY. I ask the Senator from Iowa that the amend- 
ment offered by me to the reciprocity clause may be now taken up. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. _- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSena _— Kentucky pro- 
poses an amendment, which the Secretary. will read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert: 

That the President is hereby authorized and requested to make such in- 
vestigations as will elicit all the facts in reference to the restrictions put 
upon the sale of American tobacco in foreign countries under what is known 
as “ regie contracts,” and otherwise, and to enter into negotiations with the 
governments of those countries with a view to obtain a modification or re- 
moval of such restrictions. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isee no objection tothatamendment. I think 
that ought to bedone. If the Senator from Kentucky desires to 
have it inserted in this bill, I shall not interpose an objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘ ~_ MORGAN, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama will be read. 5 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 

So. --. That section 4223 of the Revised Statutes is amended by adding to 


the © the following, to wit: “Provided, That the President is auth 
when he is satisfied that it is to the public good, to suspend the 


sections 4219 and 2502 as to certain classes of merchandise or commodities desige 
nated by him, and as tothe : 
or commnodintes or the eal Section Bote ne a 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President. I have submitted that section 
to the Senator in charge of the bill [Mr. ALLison], and also tothe 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce { Mr. Sue , and I de- 
sire to insert in the RECoRD, without stopping to read it, a letter 
from Secretary Sherman, in reply to a letter from Mr. Baxter, 
resident of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, at 
irmingham, Ala., in which the necessity for this amendment is 
suggested by the Secretary of State; and it is very apparent that 
it ought to be done with a view of promoting the commerce be- 
tween the United States and Mexico in coal and in some other 
commodities which are shut out now. They are exposed now to 
as eee or an impost duty which the President’has not the right 
remit. 
_I could enter into a full explanation of this matter if it were con- 
sidered necessary to do so; but inasmuch as the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the Senator in charge of the bill, and 
other Senators have examined the amendment, and inasmuch as 
it conforms to the recommendation of the Secretary of State, 
which I shall enter in the Recorp, I suppose it is hardly worth 
while for me to enter upon a further explanation. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
pers referred to by the Senator from Alabama will be inserted 

in the Recorp. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered, 
The papers referred to are as follows: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 17, 1897. 

Dear Srr: Inclosed I hand you cua of a letter which explains itself, from 
the reading of which you will observe that itisa matter of considerable impor- 
tance and co! uence to get the embargo on Mexican rtation relieved 
in order that this district may get its just p rtion of the coaltrade, which 
the gentleman writing the letter represents to be large. Iam not familiar 
with the aa ete and can add —s therefore to the statements contained 
in Mr. Otis’s letter. He states that it isa subject that will not require the 
action of but only the action of the dent, and as he writes, it 
certainly ought not to be cult to obtain. May I ask you, in behalf of the 
coal miners of the district, to give this subject your best attention? Your 

reciated by us all. 


efforts will be app 
Yours, truly, N. BAXTER, Jr., President. 


Orts MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
New Orleans, La., May 12, 1397, 

DEAR Sr: As you are aware, we have in the last few years shipped down 
a number of cargoes of coal to Mexico. 

This coal was sent down to our agents, Messrs. Romano & Co., who own 
and operate six large steamers on the coast of Mexico, besides a number of 
—-. They have been getting all of their coal from Cardiff, Wales, but have 

all al that they should be able to get it cheaper in this county. The 

coal we sent down to them was an sapertans and proved quite satisfactory. 

a ind of = ly constructed for aay. 
coal, and un they could coal on their own steamer. the 

decided to ‘tack enah from Cardiff, and no amount of 

has been able to change them in this 


The steamer which they have carries about 600 tons and is lly con- 
structed for cnperias the light-draft ports of Mexico, and d therefore 
easily load in M . However, she is unfortunately under the Mexican 
flag, and this fact makes it out of the question for her to load coal at any 
port of the United States. 

The manager of this line was in New Orleans a short while and we had 
assured us 


quite a talk with him, and he large amount of coal could be 
sold in Mexico by your company were it not f of an arbitrary 
law against M bottoms, and he gave us the f tion: 
Some seven or eight years ago the Government ted 
Rr <0 @ lian of ahoamnene a to run between Mexico, 
ew York, and Cuba, carrying and as the Mexican 
cee Seas They were allowed to enter and leave any port of 
Mexico t shag ainp benmnee Geen Gh per ton), and all im 
into age by ere uction from 
duties. The Alexandre Line (now the New York Cuba Mailand S 
Company) were at that run tween New York, Cuba,and Mexico, 
and od pri and ih efforts this 
Sone it, issued a proclamat: 
entering the States by 10 per cent ad valorem 
further tax ton, which of course would have to be paid 
oer f= only here and did not bring any cargo into the 
8. 
This retaliation duty was of course quite just at the time, but the Mexican 
Government annulled the privileges tothe Mexican Steamship Com- 


pany, and they went out and at the 


Wwe speed sag seumags Se Seeeret an American or other 
entering Texte loaded with coal, this having always been an exception. 
As law does not have to be rupee by Congress, but can be set aside 
the President at his discretion, it should not be very difficult to present 


matter to him in the light. 
rid ove the take this matter up, as 


vessels 


We think that you shou err. 
the Government naturally supposes if coal interests do not com- 
plain the law can not any great hardship on them. 

We son that we can guarantee that our people alone will take not 
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some other active measures to secure the immediate repeal of this law, as 


our agents are now anxious to begin running their steamers to Mobile or 
Pensacola, and if we can not advise them of any definite settlerent of this 
matter mey make other arrangements. 
Vv y 
_ E OTIs MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
aw H. A. OTIS, President. 

. FRANK 8S. WALSHE, 

= Agent Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, City. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, May 20, 1897. 


S1r: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
instant, in which you refer to an inquiry about to be made of me by the Hon. 
O. W. UNDERWOOD, a member of the House of Representatives, touching a 
question of interest to our commerce with Mexico. You inclose therewith 
letters explanatory of the situation, one being from the president of the Otis 
Manufacturing Company, of New Orleans, under date of May 12, to the agent 
of the Tennessee Coal, fron, and Railroad Company in the city of New Or- 
leans, which very fully presents the question concerning which Mr. UNDER- 
woop desires information. 

The matter of the President's duty,in view of an ascertained discrimina- 
tion by Mexican tion against the shipping of the United States has 
had long and attentive consideration, and the Mexican Government has pre- 
sented remonstrances and explanations claiming that no duties are payable 
by American vessels in Mexico which are not payable by Mexican vessels, 
and that the o al discrimination against American vessels and in tavor 
of the subsidi steamers of the Mexican Steamship Campany no longer 
exists. As late as April 7, 1804, eens of this character were made 
by the Mexican Government and led to a reexamination of the case, and the 
fay: no of special reports from the consular officers of the United States 
in Mexico. 

On May 12, 1894, Sefior Romero wasanswered that it appeared from reports 
received from our consuls in the various ports of Mexico that a discrimi- 
nating duty in the nature of a tonnage duty of $1.50 per ton is still being levied 
on all sailing vessels not owned by Mexican citizens and having on board 
lumber or general cargoes (coal and coke excluded). This duty was levied 
under article 18 of the Mexican tariff of 188, and, it was incidentally re- 
marked, was levied not on the United States registry, which is not recog- 
nized by Mexico, but on a new admeastrement which is 28.5 per cent larger. 

Sefior Romero was therefore told that in view of this discriminating ton- 
nage duty this Government was unable to comely with the request of the 
Mexican Government to suspend the action taken in pursuance of section 
22 of the Revised Statutes, which imposes a discriminating duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem upon Mexican goats imported in Mexican vessels. 

The letter of your correspondents appears to be in error in assuming that 
the discrimina . aoe in question have been imposed by means of a 
Presidential proclamation. Under sections 2502 and 4219 et seq., Revised 
Statutes, discriminating charges of 10 per cent additional ad valorem duty 
are imposed upon s imported in vessels not of the United States, and 
certain alien tonnage dues in vary amounts are imposed against foreign 
vessels coming from foreign ports in certain specified cases. Those provi- 
sions are executed bi the Treasury Department, and a Treasury letter of 
May 27, 1889, enjoins their execution. 

‘The President's power, under section 4228, Revised Statutes, as well as 
under sections 4219 et seq., is limited to suspending or remitting the collection 
of such alien taxes upon being satisfied that no discrimination exists in the 
foreign oa against any vessels or products of the United States. That 
section (4228) does not give the President _ selective power to suspend the 
penalty in part or in particular cases only, in order to establish such a reci- 
procs 28: correspondent suggests. While in point of fact the Mexican 

ting charge does not apply to American steamers entering Mexi- 
can ports or vessels en with coal and coke, but only to sailing 
vessels carrying general cargo or lumber, the President, by the terms of 
this statute, is unable to limit the suspension to the corresponding classes of 
Mexican vessels or cargo, but must be satisfied that no discriminating charges 
whatever against either vessels or goods of the United States exist in Mexico 
before he can issue a lamation. It would be different if the statute gave 
the make partial suspension, so that foreign vessels from 
a country paposing — discriminations may enjoy in our ports the iden- 
tical tn valle ch the same class of American vessels may enjoy in the 
foreign country. But this would require amendment of the existing statutes. 

As the case now stands it is not seen how relief can be had by the issuance 
of the defined proclamation of the President except upon satisfactory rast 
Seg oe nneed to him by the Government of Mexico which shall fulfill the 

of section 4228, Revised Statutes. 

I return the original inclosures which accompanied your letter, retaining 

thereof on the files. 
y, yours, 


Joun T. Moraay, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. WHITE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California will be stated. 

The SkcrETARY, On page 160, after line 2, it is proposed to in- 
sert a new paragraph, as follows: 


447}. Incandescent electric lamps, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I offer this amendment in view 
of statements which have been made to me from reputable sources, 
a portion of which I shall read, and insert the whole in the 
RECORD: 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


Under the t tariff these articles, when imported, are classified as 
articles of which the component material of chief value is blown glass, and 
are dutiable at 35 per cent. Under the pais tariff bill as it 
came House these les were dutiable at 60 per cent under para- 
graph 95. No. %, and the following paragraph, No. %, were 
ken out by the te, and a new paragraph, No. %, inserted in their 
This new No. 9%, does not make any mention of blown glass, or 
articles of and it is a matter now of some uncertainty in the 
trade as to just how these articles will be classified when imported, and con- 
sequently as to what the will be. It seems most likely that as the bill 
now stands will be d under paragraph 109 as manufactures of 
which glass is t material of chief _ and cunsequentiy duty 
will probably be classi under paragra 
for the reason that ve fora y fy; past been classified under the 
are epeeele of which or blown glass is the component 





This statement proceeds te show the prices at which these articles 
have been sold, and the organization of a very remarkable trust. 
I shall read but an extract: 

“Under the present duty of 35 per cent, n nly have the manufacturers 
prospered and new concerns gone into the manufa of these la but 
under the protection of this duty, w 1 inf 27 v too high. a } 
trust has been formed consisting of pract y irge lamp! 
turers in the country, who have bound thems 
keep up the lamp price to the customers, who buys i ! ts « 
time, to 20 cents, as against a former pr to tl ira list 
Since the trust began operati« 
quantities has been advanced 6 cents per lamp, 

To force everybody handling lamps int scom 
gaged in questionable expedients, and has attemy| 
of business. This lamp trust was formed in At 
Electric Company, of Schenectady, N 
New York City; the Colambia Incand 
the Buckeye Electric Company, Clevelan hi 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Sunbea: 
Chicago, Il. These concerns,taken tog: 
80 per cent of the total lamp output in this country 
date been selling lamps at prices ranging from 
agreed that thereafter their prices to consumers shou 
cents per standard 16-candlepower lamp in small quanti 
lamp in barrel lots of 200 or 250 each 

Eighteen cents might be quoted in cases 
into a written contract with the manufacturer agreei 
1,000 lamps per year and guaranteeing that this 
two-thirds of his total annual consumption This agreement bet 
lamp manufacturers could not, of course, aff t at 
exist between any manufacturer and a consumer at the time the po 
made, so that few of these are still in existence, through which la 
being sold at the old prices. 





ms the 





14 cents ea 
where the cust 


l was 
inps are 
Then follows a statement as to how the trust was formed, and 
it appears to be one of the most compact and skillfully worked in 
the country. 
Under the operations of the billas it now stands, the tariff upon 


| the articles which are sold by this trust, and upon which the prices 


have been so materially raised, will range from 35 to 45 per cent, 
and this amendment, which is in itself a highly protective rate, 
merely limits the amount at 35 per cent, under which these com- 
binations have been able to proceed. I regret that I deem it im- 
possible to procure an amendment fixing a much lower rate of 
duty; but it appears to me we might at least fix it at the high rate 
of 35 per cent, which is enough to accomplish even the desires of 
the manufacturers of this article in this country, who have com- 
bined, as I have stated. 

I hope that the statement which 1 have sent to the desk will be 

wrinted as a part of my remarks, and also the letter accompany- 
ing the same, which I also submit. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The papersreferred to by theSenator 
from California will be inserted in the RecorD, in the absence of 
objection. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS. 


Incandescent electric lamps are now so generally used throughout the 
country that they have become an important articte of commerce. Over 
12,000,000 are consumed every year in the United States. The price at which 
they are sold consequently becomes a matter of importance to great num 
bers of people and to a great variety of industries 

Under the present tariff these articles when imported are classified as ar- 
ticles of which the component material of chief value is blown glass, and con- 
sequently are dutiable at 35 per cent. Under the pending tariff bill as it 
came from the House these articles were dutiable at 60 per cent under para 
graph %. This paragraph, No. 9, and the following paragraph, No. 9, were 
stricken out by the Senate. and a new paragraph. No. %, inserted in their 
stead. This new paragraph No. 96 does not make any mention of blown glass, 
or articles of blown glass, and it is a matter now of some uncertainty in the 
trade as to just how these articles will be classified when imported, and con- 
sequently as to what the duty will be. 

tt seems most likely that as the bill now stands they will be dutiable under 
paragraph 109 as manufactures of which glass is the component material of 
chief value, and consequently dutiable at 45 per cent. They will probably be 
classified under this paragraph for the reason that they have for a long time 

st been classified under the glass schedule as articles of which glas 
lown glass, is the component material of chief value 

In view of the fact thatthe other materials, besides the glass, of which an 
incandescent lamp is composed are s9 various and valuable, it seems that it 
would be better to provide for these articles in the sundries schedule under 
the separate title of incandescent lamps, and it is urged by manyin the trade 
that this be done. The brass bases on the lamps, the platinum used for 
leading-in wires, the carbon tilament, and the exhausting of the air from the 


4, or 


bulbs form an exceedingly large percentage of the total cost. A close esti- 
mate of the value of the component parts of a lamp will show the importance 
of.the parts above mentioned. 

It is well known that old-metal dealers are willing to buy burned-out in- 


candescent lamps at 40 to 50 cents per hundred. They smash up the lamps 


and extract simply the platinum or leading-in wires, the rest of it being of no 
use to them. We can therefore fairly assume that there is at least a half 
cent’s worth of platinum in each lamp. The blown-glass bulbsare quoted by 
manufacturers at $23.50 per thousand or .0235 each. The lamp bases vary 


for that 
most common use, and 


widely in cost, from $14.60 to $8.75 per thousand. The $8.75 price i 
base known as the “ Edison’ style, which is the one in 
we can therefore assume a price of .00875 each 

As to filaments, an exact quotation is not at hand, but expertsin the trade 
say that a safe and very moderate estimate of the price is one-fourth of acent 


each. This would make the total cost of materials in the lamp as follows: 
EP thtnwiscce's ibid atineehadun .vupbeeknd stan anvund Gednttahadamenes msuene $0. 0235 
ane adicake botang eeneas aundaqeedsaghebeaniieedesees 0087S 
DU iiiibinatnecss esccteccusacschuncasmiontdssndnebedvis 005 
id dining mad cane rcndnnbabgmbeninndceiacheccssracseess . O0R5 
Making a total for materials of...............-...... eintiadion — 
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This tallies very well with an article in L'Industrie eaeengee of February 
25, 1895, in which the price for materials in a 16-candlepower lamp was given 
as 44. The cost of materials at that time was higher. 

The same article in L'Industrie Electrique gives the cost of labor in mak- 
ing an incandescent lamp as .031, and general expense as .011, making a total of 
.086 for the complete lamp, to which 10 per cent is added as an allowance for 
the breakage of finished lamps. Of course these figures are only approxi- 
mate, but they are very close to the facts in the case. 


TRUST OPERATIONS. 


Under the present duty of 35 per cent, not only have the manufacturers 
prospered and new concerns gone into the manufacture of these lamps, but 
under the protection of this duty, which in fact is now too high, a pool or 
trust bas been formed consisting of practically all the large lamp manufac- 
turers in the country, who have bound themselves by mutual agreement to 
keep up the lamp price to the customer who buys in barrel lots of 250 at a 
time to 20 cents, as against a former price to them ranging from 15 to 17 cents. 
Since the trust began operations, the price of lamps to consumers in small 
quantities has been advanced 6 cents per lamp, or about 42percent. To force 
everybody handling lamps into the combination, the trust has engaged in 
questionable ex ents, and has attempted to drive outsiders out of busi- 
ness, 

This lamp trust was formed in August, 1896, by the General Electric Com- 

ny. of Schenectady, N. Y.; the Bryan-March Company, of New York City; 
the Columbia Incandescent Lamp Company, Cleveland, Ohio; the Buckeye 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio; the A s-Zagnall Electric Compan 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Sunbeam Incandescent Lamp Company, Chicago, IL 
These concerns taken sogeaer controlled at that time about 80 per cent of the 
total lamp output in this country. They had before that date been selling 
lamps at prices ranging from 14 cents each upward, but agreed that thereafter 
their prices to consumers should be not less than 22 cents per standard 16- 
candlepower lamp in small quantities, and 20 cents per lamp in barrel lots of 
200 or 250 each, 

Eighteen cents might be quoted in cases where the customer would enter 
into a written contract with the manufacturer agreeing to take not less than 
1,000 lamps per ~~. and guaranteeing that this quantity was not less than 
two-thirds of his total annual consumption. This agreement between the 
lamp manufacturers could not, of course, affect any contracts that might 
exist between any manufacturer and a consumer at the time the pool was 
made, so that a few of these are still in existence, through which lamps are 
being sold at the old prices. 

The method of formation of the trust was as follows: 

A board of trustees was selected, with whom each manufacturer deposited 
the sum of $5,000 and each agreed to make periodical sworn statements to the 
trustees showing the amount of his sales and prices at which the said sales 
were made. If evidence was produced that any manufacturer had violated 
the agreement by selling at a lower price than that named in their mutual 
contract, then the trustees were to take $500 from the sum deposited with 
them by this manufacturer and divide it equally among the other manufac- 
turers. The or was to make good the sum thus drawn within a certain 

fied time, failing which the remaining sum de ted was to be divided. 

ey also agreed that all business coming to the different members should 

be pooled and divided up between them, each taking a percentage of the 

total that was agreed upon when the pool was formed, and which was to be 
readjusted every three years. . , 

The trust having been formed as above and its existence learned of by the 
trade and others, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., proprietors of the Sawyer-Mann Electric nareaey.. of the 
same place, whose name had not appeared in the trust transaction, but who, 
the writer was subsequently verbally informed, was nevertheless a party to 
it, appeared on the scene with a number of patents that it had bought up, 
and announced its intention of instituting suits against all lamp manutactur- 
ers in the United States, claiming that they, without exception, infringed on 
one or more of their patents. Shortly after this it was announced that the 
different concerns forming the trust made arrangements with the West- 
inghouse Coneney, whereby they were allowed te manufacture their product, 
which course then left only the outsiders to be attended to, and suits were at 
once —— against the more prominent of them. 

About this time a member of one of the firms in the trust admitted that 
the whole object of the suits was to either drive outsiders into the combina- 
tion or else to make them pay such high royalties that they would be obliged 
to sell at at least the trust prices to enable them to live. 

The threats made by the Westinghouse Company had the result of driving 
customers away from the people who were not in the trust. Asan instance 
of this, a letter written in y, 1897, to a concern handling lamps manu- 
are outside of the combination is interesting. This letter reads as fol- 

Ows: 

“ We regret to say that, owing to the fact that the Westinghouse Company 
have threatened tob action t us for the inir ment of the ae 
fany’s lamp patents, or if we any of the lamps man tured outside of 

he combination, to avoid litigation we have di ed to use lamps manufac- 
tured by the combination, and therefore regret to say that under the cir- 
cumstances it will be impossible for us to handle your lamps.” 

The Westinghouse Company, who have, as mentioned above, instituted 
suits against manufacturers of lamps not members of the trust, although 
their name does not appear in the trust agreement, have an understanding 
with the General Electric Company, whereby their patent interests are 

led ther, and each has the t to use patentsof the other. This 
Is the explanation of their standing close to the trust concerns. 

A representative of the trust stated du the resent month that they 
now had in the trust over 90 per cent of the t lamp output of the country. 
From this it can be seen that they are steadily getting in new members and 
increasing the power of the trust. 

The few concerns not in the trust are now lamps at prices away 
below the trust figures. The Electrical Engineer of 12, 1897, contains an 
advertisement of the Warren Electrical and 8 ity Cammeny, of Warren, 
Ohi ——— re of 17 cents per lamp, which is of course again subject 
toa discoun About the same time the ey. Electric Domspeny. of She by. 
Ohio, were quo lamps at 15} cents. The Electrical World of June 28, 1897, 
contains an adve ment of the Orient Electric Company, of You wn, 
Ohio ——s lampsat 1? cents, which price, of course, is subject toa ant. 
It is . moreover, on excellent authority, that the Beacon Lam 


p Com- 
v , of New Brunswick, N. J., have been sending lamps to England at a 
ae which enabled them to 


ee the lamps down there, t and duty paid, 
or less than Scents. These the 


show conclusivel a 
industry is in no need of on, and that the duty on them, which it 
now pro’ to raise, has the effect of greatly in 
nearly all of the consumers, and sheltering 
become very offensive in its operations. 

WASHINGTON, D, ©, July 1, 1897. 
Dear Srr: In accordance with my brief conversation with you on the mat- 
ter of incandescent lamps, I Sake seeeeeeeD ene oe Serre Seer 
aatatement I have prepared on —— up particulars given 
by experts in the trade. This statement gives information regarding pres- 


the prices to 
a new trust which has already 


ent and proposed classification of these articles, the cost of materials, and the 
labor cost in making same, prices at which they are sold, and also contains a 
sketch of the formation and history of the lamp trust, which, as you will see, 
is interfering in a high-handed way with the business of the concerns han- 
dling lamps manufactured outside of the trust, and has also forced up the 
price over 40 per cent to the consumer. 

Iam not able to quote the authorities from whom these Prsticalare have 
been received for the reason that they are people outside of the trust, and if 
their names were mentioned in this matter it would subject them to further 
annoyanco from the trust, and they have already had their hands full of this. 
These concerns outside of the trust would like to see the duty remain as at 
— namely, 3) per cent, and a number of them are also of the opinion 

hat it would be simpler and better to have these articles dutiable under a 
separate title ins of allowing them to come in as heretofore, classified as 
articles of which glass, or blown oom. is the component material of chief 
value. In fact,as you will see by the first part of the statement, there is now 
some doubt as to just which paragraph of the bill asit stands now they would 
come in under, and for this reason whether they would pay 45 or 60 per cent. 

A point I venture to suggest is that it would greatly simplify this matter 
and tend to curb the audacity of the trust if anew paragraph should be added 
to the sundry schedule reading as follows: ‘* Incandescent electric lamps, 35 
per cent ad valorem.”’ I hope you may besufficiently interested to move this 
amendment and make some remarks upon it, so that the facts in the case may 
be spread upon the record and get before the people. 


Very truly, 
JAMES G. PARSONS. 
Hon. STEPHEN M. Wurre, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Wuite] to insert, as a new section: 

447}. Incandescent electric lamps, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that amendment will not be agreed to. 
The whole matter can be disposed of under paragraph 95, and if 
there is any doubt about the article not being provided for there, 
we can arrange it hereafter. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Iowa will observe the state- 
ment made in this very carefully prepared article which I have 
read, I think it is apparent that there is ample opportunity to 
include by construction this particular item under the 45 per cent 
clause, in paragraph 109, and in that event the duty of course 
would be materially raised. I understand that there is no pre- 
tense that 35 per cent ad valorem is not adequate; in fact, it is too 
much, under the facts and details. No excuse can possibly be 
offered, especially when the product is in the hands of a trust and 
em — of it has gone up from 6 to 14 cents because of the com- 

nation. 

Mr. ALLISON. What are the importations of the article now? 

Mr. WHITE. I can not give the Senator the importations now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think there are any importations. 

Mr. WHITE. The importations are probably not t; but it 
is stated by the parties who have communicated with me in this 
matter that the effect of this action will be to give this trust an 
opportunity to still more elevate the price, and they are willing 
to rest as they are, though the situation is bad enough so far as 
the consumers are concerned. Of course the additional duty will 
enable the trust to make further exactions, and the record shows 
the price of the article has increased ever since the pool was or- 

anized in 1896. Why there should be an increase of this duty I 

o not know. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The —— is on the amendment 
eee by the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE}. 

e amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. I offer an amendment, to be inserted on page 199, 
before section 6. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SecrRETARY. It is proposed to insert before section 6 the 
following new sections: 

Sec. —. Thatan in an wareh or 
in any special or qupenal eee potted ee eee tered for dabools ad 
rebonded, may be poawagee on sores, ene may be withdrawn or removed 
theref according to law, on ica’ of the distiller or owner thereof, 
Shad eaten eres attire yenee onan tee 
garded as the owner of the spirits unless he shall ave filed with the 
React, That po application of the distiller or owner for the withdra o 
a nw generar cg Rag bE Bem wr i for tina 


5 transportation required 
la regulations to be given for such may an appro 
trust or surety company as principal, withanother p Bae ee 
compeaty, op Sarety amare Seen f said companies duly qualified under 
canines wills the toes cd ete teat by law, all 
canes ond penallide Gus 0 REL alae eeraaiy teenie > or 


or 

—— Waited dhates toon against said stein te Waa rcreme 
That on the of bond and the of the spirits from 
chedatinry pramieen tes of the distiller for the tax on the spirits 
distillery property for such tax shall be a 

tained held or construed aa exempting the said spirits 
from ony Bae 96 9 ee eee connection with the manufac- 
ture or storage of the spirits from Se ee aes Sones, where 
such forfeiture was incurred before the removal of the spirits from dis- 
Sec. That al spirits intends to be removed froma distillery 

toa general Saiehetan Gees th ciaieneed eabenegaiedl weekek 








warehouse ther general bonded warehouse, shall, before such removal 
or conan tice affixed to each package an engraved stamp indicative of 
such intention, to be provided and furnished to the several collectors as in 
the case of other stamps, and to be charged to them and accounted for in the 
same manner. mi 
Sec. —. That where spirits are withdrawn from a distillery warehouse for 
removal to a bon warehouse, or withdrawn from one general 
bonded warehouse to another general bonded warehouse according to law, it 
shall be lawful, under such rules and regulations and limitations as shall be 
rescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
Secretary of the Treasury, for an allowance to be made for leakage, loss 
by anavoida accident or accidental fire, and without any fraud or negli- 
nce of the distiller, owner, carrier, or their agents or employees occurring 
uring such transportation. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, it must be apparent 
to the Senator from Iowa that it is impossible to dispose of this 
bill to-night. We are now within half an hour of the usual time 
of adjournment, and it is Saturday afternoon. I respectfully sug- 
gest to the Senator that he agree to an adjournment. 

Mr. ALLISON. lLappreciate the fact that it is impossible to 
finish the bill to-night, but I should be glad if now we could have 
an agreement as to the time when we shall take the final vote 
upon the bill, say Monday or Tuesday. 

‘Mr. JONES of Arkansas. With the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska |Mr. ALLEN} oa proposing a bounty on beet 

e 


sugar, I presume it will be impossible to get an agreement as to 
the time of roene 
Mr. ALLEN. I hope, Mr. President, that that will not be held 


up asa bogy man to frighten my friend from Iowa. 
ition on this side to delay a vote at all. 

Mr. MILLS. Not a bit of it from anybody. 

Mr. ALLEN. Pending that, I desire to submit another amend- 
ment to the bill, which I desire to have printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

Mr. MILLS. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that he will 
get a vote just as soon without an agreement as with one. He 
can not get an agreement at this time as to when we shall take a 
final vote. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There isa very important amendment 
pending now, and the stamp-tax business is to come up, and there 
are other amendments that are very important and ought to be 
looked into by the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I have an amendment, which I think is im- 

rtant, in to the Treasury reserve, and I want to have a 

ittle time to explain it. I believe it is very important. If we 
are going to have prosperity, and not be tripped up anywhere, we 


——_ to oa that reserve. 
r. WHITE. Perhaps we might be able to postpone the regu- 
lation until the prosperity arrives. 

Mr. STEWART. That is too far ahead. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is too far off. 

Mr. STEWART. Wewant to regulate it with a view of bring- 
ing p ty. Ithink when my amendment is understood it will 
be v for and adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Do I understand the Senator from 
Iowa to move that the Senate adjourn? 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope we can have some arrangement by 
which the consideration of the bill can be concluded. Certainly 
if we wait until every amendment is offered and disposed of, it 
will be a long time before the bill is passed. I suggest that we 
ag to vote on! the bill next Tuesday. 

. JONES of Arkansas. There is no disposition on this side 
the Chamber to delay action on the bill. 
Mr. ALLISON. I understand that. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the course we have pursued 
uring the consideration of the bill all the weeks during which it 
has been under discussion shows that. 

. ALLISON. I agree with that statement. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But important amendments have 
been this afternoon, in view of which it would be un- 
reasonable to ask the Senate to fix a time to vote so early as Tues- 
day. We may be able to reach it. I hope we will. So far as I 
, [am perfectly willing to do it, if fair time for the 
consideration of the amendments proposed is allowed within that 
— but I do not think we can say now that we will agree posi- 

vely to vote then. 

. I hope we will make an effort to finish the bill 


Mr. ALLEN. It will take more than a full week—— 
Mr. STEWART. I will offer my amendment now, and let it be 


read and be ‘ 
Mr WHITE. We can not hear the Senator from Nebraska. 


Mr. ALLEN. I say it will take more than a full week to dis- 
pose of the ts now pending and that will be offered. 
t as an independent sec- 


There is no 


ee 


a 


amendmen 
on STEWART. I offer the amen 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada offers an 
amendment, which will be printed. 

Mr. STEWART. Lask to have it read for information. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is not in order now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. An amendment is pending, offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska, which is now under consideration 

Mr. STEWART. Then my amendment is out of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be received and 
be printed. 

Mr. STEWART. It is printed now. I withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Nebraska con- 
sent to postpone action upon his amendment until the amend 
ment of the Senator from Nevada may be read? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam perfectly willing that my amendment may 
be laid aside temporarily. , 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Sgnator from Nevada will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 


Sec. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain 
an available reserve in the Treasury of as nearly as practicable one hundred 
and twenty-five millions, all forms of available money in the Treasury receiy 
able for any public dues to be considered as belonging to such reserve 

Whenever there shall bein the Treasury asurplus of five millions over the 
amount of one hundred and twenty-five millions fixed as the normal Treasury 
balance, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and 
retire bonds of the United States to the amount which can be purchased with 
the surplus in the Treasury above one hundred and twenty-five millions, such 
purchases to be made under regulations similar to those heretofore adopted 
and employed for the purchase of United States bonds from surplus revenue. 

Whenever there shall be a deficiency in the reserve of one hundred and 
twenty-five millions the Secretary of the Treasury shall have authority, in 
his discretion, to issue and cover into the Treasury a sufficient amount of 
United States notes to make good the deficiency, which notes shall be in the 
same form and have the same legal-tender qualities in all resvects as the 
United States notes now outstanding, and whenever there shall be a surplus 
in the Treasury over the one hundred and twenty-five millions reserve such 
surplus shall be applied to the redemption, retirement, and cancellation of 
anamount of United States notes equal to the amount theretofore issued 
under the provisions of this act, but such redemption of United States notes 
shall not in any way interfere with the purchase of outstanding United 
States bonds when there is a surplus of five millions in the Treasury above 
the one hundred and twenty-five millions of reserve as hereinbefore required. 


Mr. STEWART. I give notice that on Monday, when the 
amendment is called up, I desire to make some remarks on it, and 
I should like to have other Senators express their views, 

Mr. ALLISON. Briefly. 

Mr. STEWART. Briefly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I knowthere are a good many amendments on 
which Senators desire to express their views; and inorder to facil- 
itate the consideration of the bill, 1 suggest that we take a recess, 
say from 5 until 8 o'clock to-night, and see if we can not make 
some progress with the bill to-night. 

Mr. WHITE. I presume the amendment regarding the stamp 
matter will not be printed by that time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It can be. 

Mr. WHITE. There are twelve pages of it. 
saw daylight here to-day. 

Mr. CULLOM. It can be printed in a half hour. 

Mr. ALLISON. Thatis not the only matter pending, of course. 
I only suggest a night session as a means of making progress. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. To begin Saturday night the extraor- 
dinary role of having night sessions—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I withdraw the suggestion. I see it does not 
meet with favor from the Senator. I give notice that I will ask 
the Senate to try and conclude the consideration of the bill on 
Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I hope that, if the committee have 
other amendments, they will be proposed very soon. Thenumber 
of important amendments reported to-day—— 

Mr. ALLISON. We have no other amendments, I will say to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is gratifying to know that we 
have got in the committee amendments. 

I join the Senator from Iowa in the hope that the bill may be 
disposed of at an early day. There are, however, some amend- 
ments pending here now, which there is no question it is going to 
take longer than Monday, or Tuesday either, to consider, if they 
are to be taken up and debated at length. 

Mr. PETTUS. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the motion is submitted to the Senate, 
I desire to ask consent that the bill as amended may be printed 
for the convenience of the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. As amended up to this time. 

Mr. ALLISON. As amended up to this time. I ask that the 
bill, with all the amendments heretofore agreed to, may be printed 
for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Printed as amended? 

Mr. ALLISON. Printed as it stands now, as amended. All 


Of course it only 
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pending amendments are printed. Isuggest that that will suit the 
convenience of every Senator. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I suggest to the Senator whether it would not 
be well to have a supplement printed containing all the pending 
amendments, 

Mr. CULLOM. Print them separately, 

Mr. LINDSAY. I mean in the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are ail printed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Notatall. The amendment offered 
by the Senator a while ago has not been printed. 

Mr. BURROWS. It will be by Monday. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. By Monday; that is true. I was 
going to suggest to the Senator to ask if instructions could not be 
given that copies of the amendments which have not been printed, 
and which are to be printed to-night, shall be mailed to Senators 
to-morrow, so that we will not have to wait until we get to our 
desks on Monday to see them. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think an arrangement can be made at Phe 
Printing Office by which each Senator will get copies of the 
amendments as suggested. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think instructions might be given 
to have such amendments as have not been printed mailed to the 
different Senators to-morrow morning. 

Mr. ALLISON, The only amendment which has not bee 
printed thus far is the amendment relating to stamps. ' 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is an important one, and we 
wish to see it. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is an important one. I hope arrangements 
will be made whereby each Senator will be furnished with a copy 
of each amendment to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the request of 
the Senator from Iowa and the request of tiie Senator from Ar- 
kansas. Without objection, that will be the order. The order is 
made, and the bill will be reprinted as amended, and copies of the 
amendments will be sent to Senators, including the amendments 
not yet printed, 

Mr. ALLEN. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, which 
I desire to have printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. PETTUS. Irenew the motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate ed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
48 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned’ until Monday, July 5, 1897, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 3, 1897. 
INDIAN INSPECTOR. 
William J. McConnell, of Moscow, Idaho, to be an Indian in- 


spector. 
POSTMASTERS. 
John W. Nyce, to be postmaster at Caldwell, in the county of 
Sumner and State of Kansas. 
Rodney G. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Wapello, in the county 
of Louisa and State of Iowa. 





SENATE. 


MonpayY, July 5, 1897. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m, ,~ 

Prayer by Rey. J. W. Waven, D. D., of India. 

On motion of Mr. QUAY, and by nnanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was dis- 
pensed with. 

EXPENDITURES OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 

tion from the Civil Service Commission, in response to a resolu- 


tion of the 29th ultimo, calling for a detailed account, by years, of at 


the expenditures of the Commission from its organization to the 
present time, each item of expenditure (such as salaries, traveling 
expenses, examinations, printing, etc.), stating that the Commis- 
sion has written to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for such information as their Departments can 
supply for communication to the Senate; which was referred to the 
a on Civil Service and Retrenchment, and ordered to be 
n 
LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in accordance 
with the terms of an act to provide a permanent system of high- 
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ways in that a of the District of Columbia lying outside of 
cities, approved March 2, 1893, a copy of a communication from 
the Treasurer of the United States, inclosing certified copy of a 
decree of the supreme court of the District of Columbia in re sub- 
division known as Dennison and Leighton subdivision of a part of 
Mount Pleasant and Pleasant Plains; which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Artificial 
Flower Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, remon- 
strating against the adoption of paragraph 415 of the pending 
tariff bill, increasing the duty on artificial flowers; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS. I present two petitions from the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., regarding the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Republic. They are very short, and I move that 
they be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCIsco, 
San Francisco, June 29, 1897. 
Memorial on Hawaiian annexation. 
To the honorable Senate and House of ntatives. 

the Fifty fifth Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Your memorialists, citizens of the Pacific Coast of the United States, re- 
fully but we petition ~~ august body for the prompt annexa- 
tion of the Hawa’ Republic. hile it is true that Pacific Coast interests 
demand it, we res fully plead for Hawaiian annexation on the broader 
ground of nationa por restige, and commercial necessity. We protest 
against the possibility this great stronghold in mid Pacific being per- 
mitted occupation by a foreign power asa constant menace to our country. 

Every consideration oe national safety, and commercial interest 
de rompt terri lannexation. If we object to Hawaiian annexa- 
tion, we should consistently cede Alaska to Great Britain. But we are con- 
fident that every intelligent American, unbiased prejudice or personal 
interest, will support ‘the po! of the Adminis’ ion in the annexation of 
this Se ee Repubiic, which has these many years sought to be incor- 
porated with the American nation. 

As a political and commercial necessity, we also pray that tae United 
States vernment will aid and facilitate the connection by cable of the 
Pacific Coast with this splendid new saaeeoey. 

Confident in the wisdom and patriotism of our countrymen in Congress 
assembled, we subscribe ourselves, 


Your fellow-citizens, 
THe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Attest: 
HUGH CRAIG, President. 
[sEAL.] WILLIAM L. MERRY, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco, June 29, 1897. 
HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION. 


e San Francisco, deeply solicitous for the 
honor and national prestige of our country, as well as = peceeerit of our 


Pacific Coast, ully ——— to your considera ollo sug- 
in to Haw: omenetion: 
gestions in gomard to Hawaan anna an 


veri ee om 
The treaty provides the Chinese entering our mainland, our 
yon an the number of Chinese 
than that of othe territory already annexed. and may depend pon the 
other and we u e 
= fe iat <, probabl ten, t -“ 
re un y twen 
years. Were Ee ree Mecin: and California would 
mOhe political objeott respectful consideration. Could we keep 
ons 
the Hawaiian Islands under permanently, it might 
be best todoso. But events are proving that we must no 
par the forbearance powers. Either the 


have the same powers are also 
dividing Africa ives about a fair 
on Aisin white nothing, tho 
tant which cost $7,500,000, while costs , the 
property ceded than the amount of its public debt 
There are some who assert if we annex we must 
applied to the California to and Texas; it 
to all national terri i our coast by cable, 
with and her coal fortified, will preg- 
nable to a of. com- 
merce in ; ashelter to our forces and commerial marine. 
peat the western of is more distant by sea, and we 
y ex 


We also desire to present another consideration to our fellow-citizens, 





: 





1897. 


the four 





’ war between our States Bermuda was a thorn in the 
Se aide ath ty a eh ge 
r Fort Sumter was upon; England an 
on followed. Daily var Eastern press published the probability of Eng- 
lish interven * 
uda land had a powerful fleet, great coal depots, and it was 

Be Sees for lish bockade runners. At that time it took as long 
for a steamer toreach Bermuda from New York as it would for one of the 
fast Atlantic steamships to reach Honolulu from San Francisco now. Why, 
then, another Bermuda in the Pacific? Are we to have no regard for 
the fu safety and prestige of our country? Are we called upon to per- 
mit a thorn in the vitals of our own people? 

From the day that annexation is proclaimed, San Francisco and California 
will feel the of the increased commerce, which even now goes abroad 
from Hawaii. commercial marine, of considerable volume and mostly 
of will come under our flag, and her American population 

. Our coun en wil ve another field for their en- 
ture will become diversified instead of 
ically the growth of sugar cane, and labor will 

increase value. Our beet-sugar interests should have no more 
‘ear of Hawaii under our flag than of Louisiana. 

It would be a most serious blow to the prosperity of California to lose its 
Hawaiian trade. The vessels employed are largely the products of our ship- 
—— manned mostly by our einen, disbursed at our seaports, and laden 
ence with the products of our farms and factories. Hawaii is in fact the 
best market that California has for its farm products and local manufac- 


tures. 
We shall establish a naval station and coal depots there, and the islands will 
the connecting link between our northwest coast and the growing 
of Oceanica and eastern Asia. 
If we intend to push our commerce and manufactures in competition with 
the world, we the Hawaiian Islands. Every consideration of patriotism 
interest should induce us to support our Government in the 


and 

policy it has adopted. 
We deem the reasons we have presented conclusive, and we respectfully 

request their sc from the commercial organizations and our fellow-cit- 

izens 


of the . 
With assurance of high penpect, your obedient servan 
a HE CHAMBEr: OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


HUGH CRAIG, President, 
[SEAL.] WILLIAM L. MERRY, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


ALICE JOYCE, 


Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Davis May 27, 1897, reported it 
without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be. and he here 
and directed to pay to Alice Joyce the sum of $10 for t ting in connec- 
tion with the had before the subcommittee TF the Committee on 


Foreign Relations of Earlein regard to conditions in Cuba, the same 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


PAY OF STENOGRAPHERS. 


. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
resolution submitted by Mr. Perkins May 25, 1897, reported 
it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, pher employed to report statements before the 


That the stenogra: 
Committee on Naval Affairs relative to armor for the Navy be paid from the 
t fund of the Senate. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution submitted by Mr. CuLLom on the 22d ultimo, 


reported it on amendment; and it was considered by unani- 
to the hearings before 


Resolved, That pher loyed to report 
the Interstate ences teeines pk the anti-scalping bill, Thursday, 
June, 17, 1897, be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Perrigrew May 25, 1897, re- 
it without amendment; and it was considered by unani- 

agreed to, as follows: 


That the seeiered to Tenens the hearin before 
on Indian Affales, May , , in relation to the In- 
of the Senate. 
‘BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CANNON introduced the following bills; which were sev- 
ee ne oe ies, ond referred to the Committee on 


is, authorized 


fl, 


A bill (8. 2335) granting a pension to Charles Edson; 
A bill grauting an increase of pension to David B. 
A bill (8. 2837) granting an increase of pension to Louisa M. 


¥ 

Mr. PASCO introduced a bill (S. 2339) for the relief of Jacob I. 
Cohen and J. Mordecai, administrators of M. C. Mor- 
decai; which was twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


XXX——143 
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Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2340) to permit certain per- 
sons to intervene in the equity cause of The United States vs. Mor- 
ris and others, now pending in the supreme court of the District 
of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GEAR introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 60) providing 
for the publication and distribution of the map of the United 
States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 


rae VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business appears to be 
closed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 379. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 379) to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States. 

Mr. MILLS. I have an amendment to offer that I do not think 
will take much debate. I hope the Senator from Iowa will per- 
mit me to offer the amendment now. There are some amend- 
ments that will take considerable time in debate, but I want to 
offer two that will take no debate, or very little, and get votes on 
them. 

I move to strike out in paragraph 395d the words ‘* books of all 
kinds, including.” Ido this with a view of putting printed books 
on the free list. I do not care to debate the zmendment, but I 
should like to have a vote on it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment wil! be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 10, page 142, paragraph 395d, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “‘ books of all kinds, including;” so 
as to 1nake the paragraph read: 

395d. Blank books and pamphlets, and engravings bound or unbound, pho- 
segvente. etchings, maps, charts, music in books or sheets, and printed mat 
ter, all the foregoing not specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. MILLS. My object in offering the amendment is to put 
printed books of all kinds on the free list. Ido not wish to dis- 
cuss it. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ° 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island |{[Mr. ALpRicu]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Smiru]. I transfer my 

air to the Senator from Maine [ Mr. HALE}, which will allow the 
senator from Arkansas [Mr. JoNEs] and myself to vote. I vote 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE], and withhold 
my vote. I should vote ‘‘yea” if he were present. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 
present, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts {[Mr. Hoar}. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLatr of New York 
wascalled). Iwas requested to announce that the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. PLatt] is paired with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Murpny]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin}, 
If he were present, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). 
senior Senator from Alabama [{Mr. MorGan]. 
I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON when his name wascalled). I havea general 

ir with the senior Senator from South Carolina {Mr. TILLMAN], 

-he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia | Mr, 
CLAY]. In the absence of that Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THURSTON. An arrangement has just been made by 
which my pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN] will be transferred for the day to the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. I will therefore vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. HANNA. [I inquire if the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
RAWLINS] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from Utah hag 
not voted. 


I am paired 
If he were 


I am paired with the 
If he were present, 
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Mr. HANNA. Iam paired with that Senator. 

Mr. BURROWS (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Carrery] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BURROWS. 1 withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HANNA. I desire to transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Raw ins] to the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Max?L&}, so that the Senator from Virginia {Mr. 
MARTIN] and myself will be at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN. By the transfer of pairs just announced by the 
Senator from Ohio, I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 28; as follows: 
YEAS—18. 
Allen, Gray Mallory, Vest, 
Bate, Harris, Kans Martin, Walthall, 
Berry, Heitfeld, Mills, White. 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Pasco, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Tuarpie, 
NAYS—28. 

Allison, Foraker, Jones. Nev, Proctor, 

ker, Pre: Mc e, Shoup, 
Clark, Gallinger, McEnery, Spooner, 
Cullom, Gear, MeMillan, Stewart, 
Davis, Hale, Nelson, Teller, 
Deboe, Hanna, Perkins, Thurston, 
Fairbanks, Hawley, Platt, Conn. Wilson. 

NOT VOTING—43. 

Aldrich, Faulkner, Mason, Rawlins, 
Bacon, George, Mitchell, Roach, 
Burrows, Gorman, Morgan, Sewell, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Smith, 
Caffery, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Tillman, 
Cannon, oar, nrose, Turner, 
Carter, Kenney, Pettigrew, arren, 
Chandler, Kyle, —, Wellington, 
Olay, Lodge, pat, +e. Wetmore, 
Daniel, McLaurin, Pri > Wolcott. 
Elkins, Mantle, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLS. Ihave one more little amendment in the same 
connection that I wish to offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The antendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 166 insert as a new paragraph: 


485}. The Bible, in whatever language printed. 


Mr. MILLS. I wish to put the Bible on the free list, and on 
that amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 
If he were peceens, I should vote “* yea.” 

Mr. BURROWS (when his name was called). I withhold my 
vote, as I am paired 
CAFFERY]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I again announce the 
transfer of my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smiru] 
to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Has], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name wascalled), Iam paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr.CLay]. In his absence I withhold my 


vote, 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE], but if agreeable 
to the Senator from Ohio |Mr. HANNA], we can make the same 
transfer of our pairs that was made on the last roll call. 

Mr. HANNA (after having voted in the negative). 1 have 
already voted. 

Mr. MARTIN. Very well. I vote “yea,” 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr°? SzewEiu}. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I announce for 
the day that I am paired with the senior Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I have some doubt 
as to whether I have not a right to vote. I am paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], who, it seems, ought 
not to vote inst the Bible. But still I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLatt of New York 
was called). I was requested to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. PLatt] is paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Murpny]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin], 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morgan]. fo: 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I ~~ announce, 
and will refrain from announcing hereafter, that I 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 


with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 


ve a general 
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The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 21, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Allen, Kans. Martin, Vest, 
Bate, Heitfeld, Mills, Walthall, 
Berry, Jones, Ark. Pasco, White. 
Chilton, Kyle. Stewart, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Teller, 
Gray, Mallory, Turpie, 
NAYS—25. 
Allison, Fairbanks, McBride, Shoup, 
Baker, Foraker, McEnery, Spooner, 
Chandler, e, McMillan, urston, 
Clark, ger, Nelson, Wilson. 
Cullom, Gear, Perkins, 
Davis, Hanna, Platt, Conn. 
Deboe, Hawley, Proctor, 
NOT VOTING—43. 

Aldric George, Mason, Rawlins, 

= Gorman, Mitchell, Roac: 
Burrows, Hale. Morgan Sewe 
Butler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Smith, 
Caffery, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Tillman, 
Cannon, Hoar, Turner, 
Carter, Jones, Ney. Pettigrew, Warren, 
Clay, Kenney, ag Ww 
Daniel, ° Plat i, Wetmore, 
Elkins, McLaurin, Pri Wokcott. 
Faulkner, Mantle, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I offer an amendment to the free 
list, to be paragraph 665}, to which I call the attention of the 
enates from Iowa. I hope that it may be agreed to without ob- 

ection. 
; The SecreTary. Insert as a new paragraph on page 186: 

665}. Wafers, unleavened or not edible, for sacramental use or for cover- 
ing or holding pharmaceutical preparations. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This amendment was prepared by 
one of the General Appraisers, of New York, and it seems to me to 
be a provision that ought to be included in the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not object to it. The committee consid- 
ered it and intended to offer it, but it was overlooked. 


The amendment was to. 

veal Renatinn, sik eutiaaliaio-es Yon-anggeininn of tas Bees: 
sev , an arly at the ‘ion e Sena- 
tor from Utah : Cannon], I will modify my amendment with 

to the Treasury reserve so as to contain but one proposi- 
tion, and it will read as follows: 

re be in Treasury a lus of $5,000,000 over a to 

smb ug $10,000, including all forms of money in the —— 
ury receivable for public dues, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase and retire bonds of the Uni States to the amount 
which can be purchased with the surplus in the Treasury above $100,000,000, 
such purchase to be made under regula similar to those heretofore 
adopted and employed for the purchase of United States bonds from surplus 
revenue. 

That will be the entire amendment which I shall offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada de- 
sire to strike out the last paragraph of his amendment as previ- 
ously submitted? 

Mr. STEWART. [I offer it in this sbepe. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from N a aor notice that he 
will offer it in the form he has nov; era, mre 

I ask the Senate to take up the amen t relating to stam 
offered Saturday and over to be printed. I wish to e 
two or three modifications of the amendment. I ask the attention 
of Senators to the modifications I propose. 

The first modification is, on page 6, in line 9, to strike out ‘‘ or” 
and insert ‘‘ and.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Which “or?” 

Mr. ALLISON. Where it first occurs. And the same in line 
10 where the word “‘ or” first occurs, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The modifications will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to modify the amendment by 
striking out the word “or,” in line 9, 6, where it first occurs, 
aud ineect tho word “and.” ane ley manbine the same amendment 
in line 10, same section. 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 9 strike ont lines 4 to 13, inclusiv’, 
being one section of the amendment. 

On 12, line 7, strike out the word “hereafter,” and in line 
oa ‘‘issued,” insert the words ‘‘ after September 15, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is before the Senate 


as modified. 

Mr. PETTUS. Weare unable to understand what the Senator 
is doing, for his amendment has not been furnished and we can 
not obtain a copy of it. 

Mr. . There is somuch confusion in the Chamber 
that we can not hear what is on. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. will be in order. 

Mr. PETTUS. I think we ought to have a copy of the amend- 
ment before weare required to follow the Senator. We have been 
unable to get it. e 








1897. 


. CULLOM. A was sent to every Senator yesterday. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Copies of the amendment are sup- 
posed to be on the tables of Senators. 
Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator will find a copy on his 


Mr. PETTUS. No, sir; I have not a copy. I have not been 
able to get a of the amendment from the pages. 

The Fic PRESIDEN T. The Secretary will again report the 
modifications suggested by the Senator from Iowa. 

The SECRETARY. On 6, line 9, strike out the word ‘‘or” 
where it first occurs and insert the word ‘‘and;” in line 10 strike 
out the word “or” where it first occurs and insert the word 
‘‘and;” on page 9 strike out lines 4 to 13, inclusive, being an en- 
tire section; and on 12, under Schedule A, in line 7, strike 
out the word ‘“‘h ,” and after the word “‘issued,” in line 8, 
insert the words ‘‘ after September 15, A. D. 1897;” so as to read: 

Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness issued after September 
15, A. D. 1897, by any Sroviatien. company, or corporation, etc. ’ 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest a further modification. In line 10 
the semicolon should be a comma, and in line 13 a comma should 
take the place of a semicolon. 





The PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment the Senator from Iowa as modified. 
Several SENATORS. t it be read. 


The amendment as modified was read, as follows: 


Src. —. That section 38 of the act of August 28, 1804, entitled “An act to 
reduce taxation and provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
; id I the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 
SIRIIGIEUGdL dor and tn seloees cf tho enteral bondn. dover. 

‘or an of the seve n eben- 
certificates of stock and of indebtedness described in the schedule 
A) hereunto annexed, the several taxes or sums of money set down 

against oe same, respectively, or otherwise specified or set forth 
That it shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or de- 
or record, register, or fenaater wer een of stows or certificate 
indebtedness or paper uired Ww m: unless a stamp or 

of the canouns shall Lave been affixed and canceled inthe 
prescribed by law: and the record, sees, or transfer of any such 

upon w the proper stamp or s' ps aforesaid shall not have 
and canceled as aforesaid shall be utterly void, and shall not be 


—. That no bend, debenture, certificate of stock or of indebtedness of 

ne pone by law to be stamped shall be deemed or held in- 
AMEETEC cack demetiow the duly charged on any pecs trod. Or. 

u on any suc md, de- 

toe or certificate of stock or inde ness, provided = onl stamp or 
siainps denoting a duty of equal amount shall have been duly affixed and 


deben or certificates of indebtedness issued 

ted — vernment, or _ sens 2 any 

—s town, or other mun eer oerperesien. , and he are, 

qzompt from taxation : Provided. t it is the intent hereby to po i 
the 


taxation such State, count , town, or other municipal 
pees in exercise only of functions to them in 
stocks and issu 
from 


ot ene 
tal municipal capacity: ided further, That 
ed by ee building associations shall be exempt 

the taxation herein provided. 

Sec.—. That if any person shall forge or counterfeit, or cause or procure 
to be forged or counterfeited, any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, 
or any part of any stamp, die, plate, or r instrument which shall have 

be pro ie, or in pursuance of 

, counterfeit, or resemble, or cause or procure to be 

, or wieaie. the impression, or any part of the im- 

pression, of any such stamp, die, plate, or other instrument as aforesaid, 

upon any =a anor a = 1 r, a stamp or — k, or ante os 
procure or mar any vellum, parc or paper wi 

any such f or councerfeited stam die, plate, or other instrument, or 

of any Pp, die, plate, or other t, as aforesaid, with intent 

defraud the United States of any of the taxes hereby imposed, or any part 

SaLnEiah, aentey oHTEEA tr Unbags barring oaventen the teiguesnion st ony 

, or thing hav mpression of an 

such commited stamp, die, plate, or a instrument. or tay rt of ony 

; plate, or other rument, or any such forpnd. counterfeited, or re- 

impression, or part of im ,asaforesaid, knowing the same to be 

counterfeited, or resem ; or if any person shall knowingly use or 

it the use of any stamp, die, plate, or r instrument which shall have 

So prertied, anne, or used as aforesaid, with intent to defraud the United 

; or if any person shall me lently cut, tear, or remove, or cause or 


I 
i 


f 
E 


“ 


: 


ag BBG 
Mn 


l 


ft 


ek 


procure to be cut, torn, or rem: the impression of any stamp, die, plate, 
oo aor Paremant which shall have been provided, made, or used id par 
suance of act from any vellum, py per, or any instrument 
y Rete Le oe Fd any of the taxes imposed by law; or 
Rene rece fraud tly use, join, fix, or place, or cause to be used, 
fixed, or vellum, parchment, pa 


Tr, or 


to, with, or an 
any or <annwed cc teareen with any of the taxes herel 
imposed, any adhesive stan or the impression of ony coaany, die, plate, oe 
made, or 


aprons, witeh have been provided, used in pur- 
one law, which shall have been cut, torn, or removed han ane 
or paper, or any instrument or writing c or 

any of taxes im by law; or if any 8 will- 

or cause to , alter or cause to be al . the cancel- 


of any adhesive stamp with intent to use the same, or 


to cause the of the samme, after it shall have beet once used, oF shall enw" 
ingly willfully or buy such washed or restored stamp, or offer the 


or 
for sale, or give or expose the same to any person for use, or knowing] 
t for the further use thereof: wo 


‘ 
i 
a 


a any . restored, 
or stamp which from any vellum, parchment, 
ip pussen Emewiogly and willteliy siting abating or 

ng, a ng, or 

any such : odevennla shalt’ on conviction 


as 
counterfeit stamp and the articles upon which they 
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and confinement to hard labor not exceeding five years, or both, at the dis 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. —. That in any and all cases where an adhesive stamp shall be used for 
denoting any tax imposed by this act, except as hereinafter provided, the per 
son using or affixing the same shall write thereupon the initials of his name 
and the date upon which the same shall be attached or used, so that the same 
may not again be used; and if any person shall fraudulently make use of ad 
hesive stamp to denote any duty imposed by this act without so effectually 
canceling and obliterating such stamp, except as before mentioned, he shall 
forfeit the sum of $50 

Sec. —. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to prescribe such methods for the cancellation of stamps, as sub- 
stitute for or in addition to the method now prescribed b* law, as he may 
deem expedient and effectual. 

Sec. —. That any person or persons who shall register, issue, sell, and 
transfer, or who shall cause to be issued, registered, sold, and transferred, 
any instrument, document, or paper of any kind or description whatsoever 
mentioned in schedule (marked A) hereuntoannexed, without the same being 
duly stamped, or having thereupon an adhesive stamp for denoting the tax 
chargeable thereon, and canceled in the manner required by law, with intent 
to evade the previsions of this act, shall, for every such offense, forfeit the 
sum of $0; and such instrument, document, or paper, not being stamped ac 
cording to law, shall be deemed invalid and of no effect: Provided, That here 
after, in all cases where the party has not affixed to any instrument the 
stamp required by law thereon at the time of issuing, selling, or transferring 
the said bonds, debentures, or certificates of stock or of indebtedness, and he 
or they, or any party having an interest therein, shall be subsequently de 
sirous of affixnig such stamp to said instrument, or, if said instrument be lost, 
to a copy thereof, he or they shall appear before the collector of the revenue 
of the proper district, who shail, upon the payment of the price of the proper 
stamp required by law. and of a penalty of $50, and where the whole amount 
of the tax denoted by the stamp required shall exeeed the sum of $50, on pay 
ment also of interest. at the rate of 6 per cent, on said tax from the day on 
which said stamp ought to have been affixed, affix the proper stamp to such 
bond debenture certificate of stock or of indebtedness or copy, and note upon 
the margin thereof the date of his so doing, and the fact that such penalty 
has been paid; and the same shall thereupon be deemed and held to be as 
valid, to allintents and purposes, asif stamped when made or issued: And 
provided further, That where it shall appear to said collector, upon oath or 
otherwise, to his satisfaction, that any such instrument has not been duly 
stamped at the time of making or issuing the same, by reason of accident, 
mistake, inadvertence, or urgent necessity, and without any willful design 
to defraud the United States of the stamp, or to evade or delay the payment 
thereof, then and in such case, if such instrument, or. if the original be lost, 
a copy thereof, duly certified by the officer having charge of any records in 
which such original is required to be recorded, or otherwise duly proven to 
the satisfaction of the collector, shall, within twelve calendar months after 
the making or issuing thereof, be brought to the said collector of revenue to 
bo stamped, and the stamp tax chargeable thereon shall be paid, it shall be 
lawful for the said collector to remit the penalty aforesaid, and to cause such 
instrument to be duly stampea. And when the original instrument, or acer- 
tified or duly proven copy thereof, as aforesaid, duly stamped so as to entitle 
the same to be recorded, Bhall be presented to the clerk, register, recorder, or 
other officer having charge of the original record, it shall be lawful for such 
officer. upon the payment of the fee logally chargeable for the recording 
thereof, to make a new record thereof, or to note upon the original record 
the fact that the error or omission in the stamping of said original instrument 
has been corrected pursuant to law; and the original instrument or such cer- 
tified copy or the record thereof may be used in all courts and places in the 
same manner and with like effect as if the instrument had been originally 
stamped: And provided further, That in all cases where the party has not 
affixed the stamp reauired by law upon any such instrument issued, regis 
tered, sold, or transferred at a time when and at a place where no collection 
district was established, it shall be lawful for him or them, or any party 
having an interest therein, to affix the proper stamp thereto or, if the origi- 
nal be lost, toa copy thereof. But noright acquired in good faith before the 
stamping of such instrument or copy thereof, as herein provided, if such 
record be required by law, shall in any manner be affected by such stamping 
as aforesaid. 

Sec. —. That it shall be lawful for any person to present to the collector 
of a district, subject to the rules and regulations of the Commissioner of In 
ternal Revenue, any instrument described in schedule (marked “A”’) here 
unto annexed, not previously issued, and require his — whether or not 
the same is chargeable with any stamp duties; and if the said collector shall 
be of the opinion that such instrument is chargeable with any stamp duty, 
he shall, upon the payment therefor, affix and cancel the proper stamp; and 
if of the opinion that such instrument is not chargeable with any stamp duty, 
or is chargeable only with the duty by him designated, he is hereby required 
to impress thereon a particular stamp, to be provided for that purpose, with 
such words or device thereon as he shall judge proper, which shall denote 
that such instrument is not chargeable with any stamp duties, or is charge 
able only with the duty denoted by the stamp affixed: and every such instru 
ment upon which the said stamp shall be impressed shall be deemed to be 
not chargeable, or to be chargeable only with the duty denoted by the stamp 
so affixed, and shall be received in evidence in all courts of law or equity, 
notwithstanding any objection made to the same by reason of its being un- 
stamped or of its being insufficiently stamped. 

Sec. —. That hereafter no bond, debenture, certificate of stock, or cer- 
tificate of indebtedness, required by law to be stamped, which has been 
signed or issued without being duly stamped, or with a deficient stamp, nor 
any copy thereof, shall be recorded or admitted, or used as evidence in any 
court until a legal stamp or stamps, denoting the amount of tax, shall have 
been affixed thereto, as prescribed by law: Provided, That any bond, deben- 
ture, certificate of stock, or certificate of indebtedness issued in any foreign 
country shall pay the same tax as is required by law on similar instruments 
when issued, sold, or transferred in the Unites Stated; and the party towhom 
the same is issued, or by whom it is sold or transferred, shall, before selling or 
eens the same, affix thereon the stamp or stamps indicating the tax 

uired. 

ec. —. That in any collection district where, in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the facilities for the procurement and distri- 
bution of adhesive stamps are or shal] be insufficient, the Commissioner, as 
aforesaid, is autuorized to furnish, supply, and deliver to the collector of any 
district, and to any assistant treasurer of the United Srates or designated 
depositary thereof, or any postmaster, asuitable quantity of adhesive stamps, 
without prepayment therefor, and may in advance require of any collector, 
assistant treasurer of the United States, or postmaster a bond, with sufficient 
sureties, to an amount equal to the value of the adhesive stamps which may 
be placed in his hands and remain unaccounted for, conditioned for the faith 
ful return, whenever so required, of all quantities or amounts undisposed of, 
and for the payment monthly of all quantities or amounts sold or not remain 
ing on hand. And it shall be the duty of such collector to supply his deputies 
with, or sell to other parties within his district who may make application 
therefor, adhesive stamps, upon the same terms allowed by law or under the 
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regulations of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who is hereby author- 
ized to make such other regulations, not inconsistent herewith,'for the secur- 


ity of the United States and the better accommodation of the public in rela- 


tion to the matters hereinbefore mentioned ‘as he may judge necessary and 
expedient, And the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time make 
such regulations as he may find necessary to re the safe-keeping or pre- 
vent the illegal use of all such adhesive stamps. 


ScHEDULE A. 


Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness issued after September 
15, A. D. 1897, by any association, company, or corporation, on each handred 
dollars of face value or fraction thereof, 5 cents, and on each original issue, 
whether on organization or reorganization, of certificates of stock bs any 
such association, company, or corporation, on each hundred dollars of face 
value or fraction thereof, 5 cents, and on ail transfers of shares or certificates 
of stock in any association, company, or corporation, on each hundred dollars 
of face value or fraction thereof, 2 cents. 


Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa if he 
intends to retain the features of the amendment which provide 
that evidences of indebtedness shall not be admitted in courts 
without a er 

Mr. ALLISON. I regret to say that I could not hear the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN, The amendment provides that certain bonds or 
evidences of indebtedness shall not be admitted as evidence in 
courts without being stamped. Is that feature of the amendment 
to be retained? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is one of the provisions. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is in the second section: ‘‘And shall not be 
used in evidence” unless a stamp is affixed. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no desire to debate the amendment at any 
length at all. In fact, I do not know that I desire to speak upon 
it as fully as lL ought to do. But certainly it can not have es- 
caped the attention of the Senator from Iowa that similar provi- 
sious have been held void, and that the courts of the different 
States will not enforce this law, as they have declared under the 
act of 1861 that they would not enforce that law. 

This brings up, of course, to some extent, a very close coysidera- 
tion of the relations existing between the States and the United 
States as dual Governments, but I submit that the consensus of 
the judicial opinion of this country is that Congress is powerless 
to declare what instrument shall or shall not be admitted in evi- 
dence in a State court. The earlier decisions, possibly under the 
act of 1861, held that Congress had this power, but not the later 
decisions, so far as my recollection goes, and it goes back to m 
earlier days as a practicing lawyer. I recall well when we h 
the stamp question to meet in the courts, and the courts of last 
resort, under the act of 1861, held that Congress had no power 
whatever to prescribe a rule of evidence that should control the 
action of a State court. That is certainly true as to the supreme 
court of Iowa, the State from which the honorable Senator comes. 
If that be true, what use is there in placing in the amendment a 
proviso that is nugatory from the start? 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will. 

Mr. VEST. I think the Senator will find on examining the 
authorities that he is mistaken in his legal proposition. When he 
made that statement here on Saturday I had an indistinct recol- 
lection of what the decision had been, but I was not prepared to 
say then, on the spur of the moment, whether the court went as 
far as the Senator from Nebraska stated. I have examined the 
authorities since, and I have them here. In 1881 the Supreme 
Court of the United States settled this question, so far as deciding 
upon the admissibility of an original instrument, even if not 
stamped, as evidence of a valid contract between parties. The 
Supreme Court further decided, however, that there must be a 
fraudulent intent in the omission of the stamp. That was decided 
first in the circuit court reports in what was known as the Dowell 
case (7 Sawyer, page 232), and the decision was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. - 

Be ba 3 W HITE. What is the authority to which the Senator 
udes? 

Mr. VEST. The Dowell case. 

Mr. WHITE. In what court? 

Mr. VEST. It was first decided in 7 Sawyer. It is a case from 
the district of Oregon, decided July 8, 1881. To give the subject 
of the decision I had better read the headnote. e substance of 
the decision is that where a deed, for instance, or a bond, or a note 
unstamped under the law of 1861 and 1866 is offered in evidence, 
if the other party desires to exclude it, he must raise the question 
by a special plea that the stamp was omitted to be placed upon 
the instrument with a fraudulent intent. 

Mr.ALLEN. Wastheconstitutional question raised or decided 
in either of those cases? : 

Mr. VEST. Yes, that is a constitutional question; that is to 


Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator, with his permission, 
— that was a proceeding in a Federal court or in a State 
courtr 
‘ a VEST. Ina Federal court—the circuit court of the United 

Mr. LINDSAY. There is no doubt about Congress having the 
right to fix the rule of evidence in the Federal courts, but this pro- 
ae undertakes to fix the rule of evidence in the State courts as 
well, 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; and that is what I was talking about. 

Mr. VEST. Ihave no doubt that Congress has the power to 
pass this act as to any proceeding where the United States is a 
party in a State court. 

Mr. LINDSAY. There is a statute of frauds in ev 
the Union declaring that certain things shall be a fraud. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly; and every court would be bound 
by the act of Congress in every proceeding in which the United 
States was a party, and this is a proceeding involving the revenue 
of the Government. 

Mr. ALLEN. That may be true; I do not doubt that. The 
thing I am talking about is the power of to make a rule 
of evidence for the State courts, and I submit to the honorable 
— from Missouri that that question has been decided ad- 
versely. ° 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Secretary to read the headnotes of the 
decision which I send to the desk, so that we may see what the 
decision has been. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Dowell vs. Applegate andothers. (Circuit court, D, Oregon, July 8, 1881.) 
1. Conveyance—insufficiently stamped—effect of. 
Section of the internal-revenue act of June 30, os Oe St., 292), as 
amended by act of July 13, 1866 (14 St., 141), while it avoids record of a 
deed not duly stamped, or upon which aed stamp is not , does not 


affect the vatidity of the ene 4 . 
or a put upon convey- 
. does not affect the validity of the conve itself. Section 158 
of said act (13 St., 203), as amended by the act of July 13, 1866 (14 St., 142), im- 
— a penalty w the maker for not duly stamping conveyance or omit- 
ng to cancel a p on, and declares the same void if either omission 
was made “ with intent” to defraud the Government; but whoever seeks to 
set aside - non conveyance on that ground must allege and prove such 


fraud 
2. to stamp con 


State in 


veyance. 
An aliegation that a conve’ was made and stamped for less than the 
actual consideration, with intent to aid or give color to a former fraudulent 
same premises tothe grantor or that such conveyance was 
ped for an “inadequate” does not show that 
such conveyance was not duly stamped with intent to evade the stamp act. 
3. Conveyance to defraud creditors. 
Same Oe eremane an eepeinos te Setaak eretiiere, with- 
nevertheless to any of such creditors for an 
perenne eee after notice of the fraud, 
and a court of equity will give such a a lien upon the premises for 
that amount. 
Mr. ALLEN. There is not a thing in what has just been read 


which bears in the slightest degree upon the question I am dis- 


cussing. 

Mr. VEST. I thought the Senator's position was, and that his 
distinct statement on Se*turday was—and I think the Recorp 
will show it—that if there was no stamp upon an instrument, it 


could not be put in evidence. 
Mr. AL . My statement? 
Mr. VEST. Yes 


sani sen then ieapet ie deeebenl poumnbios to peosecthog rake 
say absolutely po prescribe a rule 
of evidence for a State court. 

Mr. VEST. That decision of the Supreme Court is to the effect 
ee es eae in evidence, but that the 
omission of the stamp must be done with a fraudulent intent. 

LEN. I have no doubt about that. That is the rule 


say, the Supreme Court of the United States and the circuit court the 


have decided it. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Missouri state the title of 
the case, her with the reference in the record? 

Mr. VEST. it is thecase of Dowell vs. Applegate and others. 


décided that 
cision or construction of the 
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State in regard to that statute, and would, unless some Congres- 
enactment or the Constitution of the United States inter- 
vened, follow that decision. Now, is it not true that every State 
tribunal would be governed in regard to the construction of a 
statute of the United States by the decision of the highest tribunal 
land? 
a ALLEN. Where it was purely a Federal jurisdiction, I 
think that would be true. F 
Mr. VEST. But would not this always be a question of Federal 
iction? Here the Congress of the United States enacts that 
instruments everywhere throughout the country—and it is acting 
under the revenue power which it a has—that for 
revenue purposes every instrument of a certain character shall 
have an ive stamp of a certain denomination attached to it. 
That is an exercise of the revenue power; and as to that power the 
Congress of the United States, under the Constitution, is supreme. 

If the Supreme Court decides, as it has decided in the case we 
have heard read, that the original instrument shall be admissible 
in evidence even without the stamp, unless a fraudulent intent is 
proven as to the omission, would not every State tribunal be gov- 
erned by it? 

Mr. RULEN. I think not. 

Mr. VEST. And could you invoke the doctrine that the Con- 
gress of the United States was interfering with the State rules of 
evidence because it had exercised a legitimate function under the 
revenue which is specially given to it? 

Mr. . Ithink not. lI recognize the fact that the Su- 

Court of the United States follows the construction of the 
court as to the construction of a State statute or the consti- 
tution of a State—that is, the court of last resort in the State. 
-That is true, and I recognize the fact, Mr. President, that the 
courts of the State are bound by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon all subjects upon which Con- 
gress has power to legislate; but I submit that the doctrine is as 
old as the country itself that the State courts have a right to de- 
termine whether an act of Con is constitutional or not; and 
they have always determined that question. 

Mr. SPOO Not finally. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Nebraska, if he will allow me, that the State, and 
the State alone, fixes the rule of evidence for its own courts. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, and it has always been so. 

Mr. TELLER. And it is so yet. 

Mr. ALLEN. ne —_ 4A the re svete itoonrl a 
question. Suppose gress sho pass a law that every indict- 
ment or information or warrant should be stamped with an adhe- 
sive stamp of ten or fifteen or twenty or twenty-five dollars, or 
whatever sum Congress might see fit to impose, and by that means 
paralyze the arm of the State in the enforcement of its law? 


Mr. VEST. They can not do anything of the kind. 
Mr. ALLEN. Senator says that they can not do anything 
of the kind. I with him that they can not. But, Mr. Presi- 


agree 
dent, if the Congress of the United States has power to require an 
adhesive stamp to be a' to an evidence of indebtedness asa 
condition precedent to its being received in evidence in a State 
court, then it has the power to require every instrument, whether 
it be an indictment or whatever it may be, to be stamped, and 
that power is only limited by the discretion of Congress. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. May I make an inquiry of the 
Senator? In the early of the remarks of the Senator from 
Nebraska it was impossible to hear on this side of the Chamber 
what was said. The Senator made the s on on Saturday, I 
in the State courts to the 


Mr. ALLEN. 
of 


force in what the Senator said, and we have spent some little time 
find the decisions. Can the Senator refer us to some 


Mr. ALLEN. I have been engaged altogether in looking after 
Ido not regard this as a material matter at all. 
think that the State courts will ignore it and will hold 
Am eee ore held — law lac - = 
me no ‘or Congress to touch the 
Sadicil machinery of a Stato or to to do it. 

President, the courts are jealous of their jurisdiction. As 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER] has y and wisel 
the sole power to determine the rules of evi- 
control its courts. We have no more power to 
the rule of evidence for the courts of the State of Iowa, 
the honorable Senator in charge of the 

we have to be the rule of evidence for Cuba 
for an country. That is a matter within 


ve States, and they are as in 
nited States Erin dade, onl we are 
to affect their judicial machinery or impair it. 
We can require a note or a bond of a pality or of a 
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county or of a State to be stamped as a condition precedent to 
being received in evidence, then by like reasoning we have the 
power to pass an act requiring all indictments, informations, and 
warrants issued by the courts to be stamped, and if we have that 
power, and it once attaches, the power knows no limit except the 
necessities of the occasion, and we may impose a stamp duty upon 
the judicial machinery of the State courts. 

Mr. SPOONER. It has been distinctly held by many States 
that that can not be done. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Wisconsin says that it has 
been distinctly held by many States that that can not be done 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator will permit me, it was held by 
a number of the State supreme courts—I know by the suprem 
court of Wisconsin—that Congress had no power to require a 
judicial process, subpcenas, summonses, and the like, tobestamped. 
That was, however, put upon the ground that they were govern- 
mental instrumentalities, and that, as the power to tax involved 
the power to destroy, it was not admissible at alt that Congress 
should levy a tax upon a judicial process or the instrumentalities 
of the State government, Cecnmse they might destroy it. 

But, if the Senator will permit me further, is there any distinc- 
tion between requiring a stamp to be placed upon private trans- 
actions—— 

Mr. TELLER. It is utterly impossible for us to hear on this 
side of the Chamber what the Senator from Wisconsin is saying, 
and he is speaking upon a subject in which we are very much in- 
terested. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Order will be preserved. 

Mr. SPOONER. Isubmitto the Senator that there may be, and 
is, a distinction between the power of Congress to levy a tax upon 
the judicial processes of State courts and requiring a bond to be 
stamped. Iam not speaking of municipal bonds or State bonds, 
but evidences of indebtedness between individuals or corporations. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can see no distinction whatever. I agree with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] that the courts have 
held as he suggests. 

Mr. SPOON The courts see the distinction. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator says the courts have made a dis- 
tinction. Ido not know astothat. It has been a great many 
rears since I have looked into the matter. The question has not 

en a practical question for fifteen or eighteen years or more. 

But, i say, Mr. President, if Congress has the power to control 
the character of evidence that shall be admitted in a State court 
in the form of the taxing out of existence certain evidence, it has, 
by a parity of reasoning, the power to tax out of existence the 
process itself. For what is the difference between the process of 
the court and the documentary evidence that is sought to be in- 
troduced in support of an issue made in that court? When a 
State statute says that the deed or mortgage or the note, upon its 
face prima facie, regular, and genuine, shall be admitted in evi- 
dence when identified and offered, Congress is powerless to step 
into that court by a species of taxation and compel the judge of 
that court to rule out such evidence because it is not stamped. 

In answer to the honorable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT}, let me say it has not been my duty, nor have I sought, to 
collate the authorities upon this question. I am speaking from 
memory of the authorities when I met them and consulted them 
years ago in the very early stage of my practice asa lawyer. It 
is the business of the Finance Committee, who offered this amend- 
ment, to know whether it is constitutional or not. Itis not my 
business to know anything about it. It is not my business to turn 
from amendments in which I am interested to collate authorities 
and bring them in here and hand them over to the gentlemen of 
the Finance Committee. 

I am not engaged in that kind of work. It is a matter of indif- 
ference to me, as I have said, whether this amendment passes 
or not. Iconcur heartily in the spirit and policy of the amend- 
ment, with the exception of this particular feature of it. I want 
to vote for it, because I believe it is proper to lay a tax of this 
kind upon certain securities and certain transfers; but I can not 
take the whole thing without some elimination. I can not put 
myself upon record as declaring that I believe Congress has power 
to tax the instrumentalities that are used in State courts. 

Mr. MORGAN. I concur, Mr. President, in most of the doc- 
trines which have been stated by the Senator from Nebraska { Mr. 
ALLEN], but I can not see the applicability of the particular clause 
which is under discussion. Weare not discussing the admissibil- 
ity of one of these bonds or securities of stock or debentures in 
evidence, for the provision in the proposed amendment does not 
relate to that. The proposed amendment is: 

That it shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or debenture, or 
record, register, or transfer any certificate of stock or certificate of indebt- 
edness or paper required by law to be stamped unless a stamp or stamps of 
the proper amount shall have been affixed and canceled in the manner pre- 
covteed bw law; and the record, registry, or transfer of any such instruments 
upon which the proper stamp or stamps aforesaid shall not have been affixed 


= canceled as aforesaid shall be utterly void, and shall not be used in evi- 
ence. 
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The question presented here is whether the Congress of the 
United States, first, in authorizing a record of an instrument, or 
zeonguining a record of an instrument, or recognizing the valid- 
ity of a record of an instrument, has no power to prescribe the 
manner in which that can be certified from State to State or in 
Federal courts as evidence, for the act applies to the record or reg- 
istry and the transfer, and not to the paper itself. Article 4, sec- 
tion 1, of the Constitution provides that— 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Congress noe 


general lews prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and proc 
ngs shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 


So I can not see that there is any doubt at all about the power 
of Congress to prescribe what shall be the effect as evidence in any 
court, State or Federal, of these registries, these transfers, and these 
records of debentures, or bonds, or stocks. That is aclear power 

iven by the Constitution directly to the Congress of the United 
tates, and it has been exercised in almost every possible direction. 

But I would suggest to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson], 
inasmuch as this provision leads to some discussion, to exam- 
ine the question whether there is any necessity for it. It might 
just as well be stricken out, for if the record and the registry of 
the debenture or the bond or the stock is utterly void, then every 
court will hold that it is not competent evidence for the purpose 
of proving the validity of the contract of transfer or sale; but it 
might be evidence for a great many other purposes notwithstand- 
ing that. For instance, if a man were tried for a forgery of a 
transfer, or something like that, it pee. a be good evidence for 
that, and the court might admit it, notwithstanding it was not 
a to prove forgery. The fact is, if you want to provea 
fraud, the first piece of evidence you would give, if you could get 
hold of it, would be the instrument in reference to which the 
fraud has been practiced. 

Mr, ALLEN. The transfer of a void instrument would not be 
indictable. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know about that; I think it would— 
yes, it would clearly, under this provision, be void, because the 
party surreptitiously held it, and it would be an indictable offense 
unquestionably under this proposed law. 

Sol suggest to the Senator from Iowa to amend the second sec- 
tion of this proposed amendment, and it will be just as strong 
= just as useful without those words in it as with those words 


n it. 

Mr. ALLISON. What is the Senator's suggestion—that the 
words ‘‘ and shall not be used in evidence,” on page 2, line 10, shall 
be stricken out? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that would probably be better. 

Mies VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
8 ; 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the amendment, on 
page 2, line 9, after the word ‘‘ void,” by striking out ‘‘ and shall 
not be used in evidence.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator from Iowa agree to that? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator must go further than that. 

Mr. CHILTON. I believe I have the floor, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Texas {[Mr. CuILTon]. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
_ ALLEN] is clearly right in his premise, but it does not seem 

me that he is right in his conclusion. 

I understood the Senator from Connecticut cee. PLATT] to sa 
that the committee had found no decisiog to effect that suc 
an act of Congress applied only to theUnited States courts. I 
will undertake to find a half dozen such decisions in a half hour. 
I now remember one in which it was decidéd that a similar clause, 
the old internal-revenue act, constituted a rule of evidence for the 
United States courts, but not necessarily for the State courts. It 
seems to me that is the true view of the subject. That being so, 
sir, it seems to me that this section needs no icular amend- 
ment, because it would be construed by the courts to refer to pro- 
ceedings only in the Federal courts. e construction which was 

ven to a similar provision under the old law would be held to 

ollow and become a part of the reenacted section. 

While I have no objection to the motion of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MorGan] to strike out the words which he has in- 
dicated at the end of the second section of the _ amend- 
ment, it does not seem to me to change it materially. It is still 
declared there that the instrument is utterly void; and if it was 
utterly void in a constitutional sense, it would not be admissible 
either in a State court or in a United States court. No matter 
what the language is, this particular rule of evidence will be con- 
strued to be a rule of evidence for tribunals organized by the 
Government of the United States and for none other. 

Mr. VEST. Let me ask tho Senatora question, If this enact- 


Dans. bb property Geamaped @ Gakesbaiity veld Gnd mo china 
n roperly s absolutely void and no obligation 
is coeannd. + not that so? ™ 

Mr. CHILTON. No, sir. It has been decided—— 

Mr. VEST. Iam ——s that proposition. Su that in 
a State court, in an action between citizens of that State, a bond 
not stamped should be offered, what would be the ruling as to 
that act of Congress? 

Mr. CHILTON. The State court would rule that this act of 
Congress Fenes proceedings in the United States courts. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is right. 

Mr. CHILTON. The court would simply treat the instrument 
as if this act of Congress had not been passed. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator’s construction be true, then acts of 
Congress and treaties made are not, as provided in the language 
of the Constitution, the highest law of the land. 

Mr. CHILTON. They are supreme on Federal questions. 

Mr. VEST. Is it not necessarily a Federal question when you 
collect the revenues to support the Government of the United 
States? Otherwise you must take the position, in the first place, 
that Congress has no right to collect its revenue by adhesive 
stamps. If Congress has the right to do it, then that enactment 
would be binding upon every State in this Union, and be the high- 
est law of the land. 

Mr. CHILTON. This is the true principle: Con can pass 
a stamp tax. Congresscan punish a man for not xing a stamp 
to an instrument. Congress may make penalties which will in- 
sure the execution of this particular law; but Congress can not 
make a law which shall compel the States in this Union to admit 
or refuse to admit an instrument as evidence in their tribunals on 
one ground or on another. 

ie VEST. I do not care whether they admit it or not, if it is 
void, 

Mr. CHILTON. But it is not void, except so far as the penal- 
ties invoked by Congress apply to its jurisdiction; it is not voidin 
a sense that is binding on the State courts. 

If the Senator from Sonnecticut feels enough interest in the 
—- to visit the Law Library, he will find in the Thirty-third 

exas Reports a case which comments upon the the general au- 
thorities in other States of the Union and lays down the principle 
I have mentioned. The section does not mention State courts, 
See ee eed ee ee to do so. 

6 language used conveys general terms unciation against 
such instruments, and such eral terms of denunciation, as I 
say, under the old law were applicable only to proceedings 
in United States courts. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I believe beyond question the law 
of this case to be as stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. CaILTon], and I believe 
the authorities to sustain their position can be produced. When 
the law referred to was in force I was in active practice, but not 
in a State; I was in a Territory; and, of course, there Congress 
a the rules for the court. I have long since understood, 

wever, that Congress did not have the power to prescribe the 
rules for a State court. I sw that was primary and funda- 
mental, and I did not — hear that questioned in the United 
States Senate. While I have not up the authorities, I 
guarantee that they can be found in abundance. 

The proposition of section 2, that the unstamped instrument 
— be oe can anew = ay anh. are may 
puta y upon a put a on the pa 
pao Boa inthe coneattuneak, aevd that te te y for the Gov- 
ernment. The Government can not pursue every course which it 
might think would make the statute efficient. It can not say 
that the man who fails to put it on shall lose his right to vote; 
and yet if Srl ceak ana eee eee ee ern? 
man mighty careful abou a t on. wishes to go 
to that extent. You can des eekinee Ghien ae 
contract made between the , the execution and 
having been done under the law, declare that the contract is voi 
if the stamp fails to be put on, and then under another provision 
of law provide that if later the stamp shall be put on, the contract 
is then given full life and effect. 

All those provisions were intended and held, as I recollect, to be 
directions to the Federal court. The Federal court could say toa 
man, ‘“‘ When come in with a contract of that kind without a 
stamp, it shall be, so far as our court is concerned, absolutely void, 
and we will not pay any attention to it until you have © 

which has been ded in the statute for curing the defect.” 


is not worth , I think, for the committee to get up a 
eee eee question of this kind on the last or two 
of this debate. Senator from 


Connecticut says they have not 
got itup. True they have not, but it is apparent that the 

mittee vo marie weg 7 begin 8 ors hae ewe abe 
epeet Seeoees ot eee ee ee 
t might be, that contained so astatement in itas that. If 
it commended itself to me in every particular, I would not vote 
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for it if I was supposed to be indorsing that which I think is a 


r ol caly should they strike out in line 9 the declaration that it 
“shall be utterly void, and shall not be used in evidence,” but 


they should also, in line 17, on page 6, strike out ‘and such instru- 

ment, document, or pa r not being stamped according to law, 

shall be deemed invalid and of no effect.” They should also; on 

7, strike out, beginning in line 12, all about ‘‘the fact that 

has been paid; and the same shall thereupon be 

deemed and held to be as valid, to all intents and purposes, as if 

stamped when made or issued.” They will then confine these 

to the Federal courts. If they will in any way confine 

it to the Federal courts, I will have no objection to it, because I 

have no doubt about the power of Congress, when confined to the 

Federal courts, to define what shall be received, what shall be 
evidence, and what shall not be evidence. 

There is no practical difficulty about this, because a penalty of 

, and if that is not enough, $100, or sending the fellow to jail 

an infringement of the law of the United States which makes 
it his duty to do this thing, will give all the protection necessary. 
I wish to say a word about this proposition when the matter is 
settled. I do not care about discussing it with these things in 
the amendment or until I know what the committee will do. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think the amendment, so far as 
it relates to this particular feature, should be recast. I myself 
favor the general purpose of the amendment, but I can conceive 
of no possibility under which my mind could be brought to the 
conclusion that it is within the power of Congress to prescribe 
rules of evidence in State courts. I quite agree with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], that that is a fundamental proposi- 
tion, one that is almost axiomatic, and one so clear that it is d.fii- 
cult to argue. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators who are in chargo of 
the amendment to the fact that not only does the proposed amend- 
ment undertake to be rules of evidence for a State court, 
but that it invades another province which has heretofore been 

as exclusively ae to the State authority; and 
that is, to be what shall be the conditions under which an 
instrument shall be recorded. It invades the State jurisdiction 
in that particular, and not only says the instrument shall be void, 
but lays a command upon a State officer that he shall not record 
it. I say that that ‘is absolutely without precedent in any law 
bard heretofore has been enacted by the Congress of the United 

I quite agree with the Senator from Texas that a Federal court, 
if called upon to construe the statute, would hold that it is only 
valid so far as relates to the operations of a Federal court in deter- 

what shall be admitted as evidence; but that being the 
case, provision in the second section, which manifestly intends 
do otherwise, ought to be re-formed and recast. 

I do not desire to trespass upon the time of the Senate in follow- 

this ee any further. I think the suggestion is sufficient. 
PLATT of Connecticut. Both of the provisions which are 
referred to, as to record and the inhibition against being offered 
as evidence, have been on the statute books of the United States 
since 1864. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia, who says that nothing of the sort has ever been adopted, 
to section 3421 of the Revised Statutes, which says: 


No bank check, draft, or order— 


matter was formerly before the Senate, last week, Senators an- 
nounced that it was very largely copied from that act. 
— of no legislation except this, and that from which it is 
y , relating to the same matter. Of course I know 
that the old act contained it. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Very well; but I desire to recall 
the language of that act: 


No bank Goth, co order, required by law to be stamped, which is 
issued without duly stamped, nor any copy thereof, shall be admitted 
any court until a | stamp, denoting the amount of 

as bed by law. And it shall not be lawful to 
it, document, or paper required by law at the time of its 
unless a stamp or stamps of the p r amount shail 
and canceled in the manner required by law; and the 
me t,u which the stamp or stamps afore- 

uly 
evidence. 


ed and cance shall be utterly void and 

It seems to me there is more ob: ion here than is really neces- 
If a rule of evidence for a State 

act will apply nu to United States 
y to the United States courts is very 
w certainly applied to United States 
no further that, if it has been 

tor from Nebraska and the Sena- 

eee Conerens can not be rules of evidence 


the State courts, then the amendment will not touch the State 
courts or the rules of evidence in 


the State courts, but I think at 





least it might be permitted to apply to United States courts with- 
out being amended. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishonld like to suggest to the Senator that that 
would be very unfair. The State courts would decline to give 
any force to this provision of the statute and would leave the 
party who had failed to put his stamp on subject to the penalty 
affixed Ly the amendment, which is $50; but if some litigant should 
take him into the United States court, he would not only have the 
fifty-dollar penalty put on him, but there would be a forfeiture, 
perhaps, of a valuable estate that he had bought and was seeking 
to recover with his deed, because it had no stamp. That would be 
an unfair thing. One man would pay one penalty for violating 
the law and another man another. , 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the brief time allotted to us, of 
course, renders it impossible to make any careful examination in 
respect to this subject, but in the State which I in part represent 
here the rule is as stated by the Senator from Texas, and in treat- 
ing of the effect of the former stamp act in such a case it was said 
by the supreme court of that State in a decision rendered in 1870: 





On the trial in the district court, the plaintiff offered in evidence a written 
contract, by the terms of which he claimed that the defendant had sold and 
agreed to convey to him certain lots in the city of Sacramento. This con- 
tract was not a with United States revenue stamps, denoting the pay- 
ment of tax tothe Federal Government; and upon that ground the Selene 
objected to its introduction as evidence, and has renewed tho objection here. 
We think the objection not well taken. The act of Congress cited in its sup 
port provides that such a contract as the one now under consideration, unless 
stamped in the manner therein required, shall not be “ recorded or admitted 
or use as evidence in any court,” ete. The act, however, does not in terms 
extend to proceedings had under laws of the State, and does not, on its face, 
import any interference with those laws. 

Jpon the settled rules of interpretation it must bs construed to embrace 
only proceedings had and acts done in public offices and courts established 
unler the Constitution of the United States and by authority of acts of Con- 
gress framed in pursuance thereof. 

But if the act of Congress under consideration had in terms embraced the 
State courts within its provisions, and had enacted that upon atrial had in one 
of those courts a contract or other instrument of evidence otherwise admis 
sible should not be admitted in evidence except upon compliance with its pro- 


visions, it would be our duty to declare its provisions in that respect null and 
void. 


Congress has no constitutional authority to legislate conceraing the rules 
of evidence administered in the courts of this State, nor to affix conditions or 
limitations upon which those rules are to be applied and enforced, nor can it 
rightfully convert those courts into taxgatherers for the benefit of the Fed 
eral Government, nor charge them with the duty of inquiring whether or 
not the revenue laws of the United States have been observed or of investi- 
gating into the motives of parties in omitting to affix revenue stamps to 
the contracts they may have made. The case of Hallock vs. Jaudin (34 Cal., 
172), so far as it irftimates that the omission of a revenue stamp may, under 
certain circumstances, be set up as a defense in a State court to an action 
upon a contract, is overruled. 


From that it appears that there was intimation in an earlier 
case that the provisions of the revenue law might possibly be bind- 
ing upon State authorities. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was to that line of authorities that I referred 
in my opening remarks. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Nebraska will understand me. 
I cite this in support of the very view which he announced. 

Mr. ALLEN. I say it was to that line of authorities I referred, 
and an examination of the authorities will show that every court 
which has passed upon the subject has held substantially in iine 
with that decision. 

Mr. WHITE. Thecase to which I refer is that of Duffy against 
Hobson, 40 California, 240. 

Mr. President, the same rule of construction has been applied 
in another class of cases, those involving the construction of the 
Constitution of the United States in its bearing upon the organic 
law and legislative acts of the several States. For instance. Arti- 
cle V of the amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
provides: 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury. 


Now, this language is general, broad, apparently universal, and 

et in the State of California, possibly in other States, crimes pun- 
ishable by the extreme penalty, infamous crimes in general, may 
be prosecuted without any indictment at all and upon information 
filed by the district attorney after an examination and commit- 
tment by the magistrate, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Ex parte Hortado, ruled that such State legis- 
lation was not in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, but that the provision which I have read, though it did not 
exclude a State in its phraseology, was inapplicable to a State pro- 
ceeding, and referred only to proceedings within Federal juris- 
diction. 

I have had no time, as I state, to run over the decisions in other 
States of the Union, but I do not doubt that many can be found 
to support the view which I have presented, and hence the pro- 
oomk aw would be so construed, it appears to me, as to have no 
application in State courts and would nevertheless be applicable 
outside of State courts. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, especially the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLarr], to 
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a case in Massachusetts, in 97 Massachusetts, the case of Car- 
penter and another vs, Snelling. I will not stop to read the case, 
tor it is not necessary, but I will read the syllabus, which is very 
brief: 

The provision of the United States statute of 1866, chapter 184, section 9, that 
no instrument or document not duly stamped, as required by the internal- 
revenue laws of the United States, shall be admitted or used as evidence in 


any court until the requisite stamps shall have been affixed thereto, applies 
only to courts of the United States. 


And the same court, in the case of John A. Lynch vs. Elbridge 
W. Morse, said the same thing, which had been decided previously. 

Mr. BACON. I suggest an amendment which I will offer if it 
meets with the approval of Senators. I am not disposed to press 
it unless it does. It is to this effect: In the second section strike 
out in the first line the words ‘it shall not be lawful to record or 
register,” and in the second line the word ‘“‘any;” then in the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth lines the words ‘‘and the record, 
register, or transfer of any such instrument upon which the proper 
stamp or stamps aforesaid shall not have been affixed and can- 
celed as aforesaid, shall be utterly void,” and then inserting words; 
80 that the section will read as follows: 


That from and after the said last-named date— 


Which is the date the act is to go into effect, or the amendment 
is to go into effect— 


That from and after the said last-named date no bond or debenture or rec- 
ord, register, or transfer of any certificate of stock, or certificate of indebt- 
edness, or paper required by law to be stam , unless a ey? or stamps 
of the proper amount shall have been affixed and canceled in the manner 
eR on Sebel law, shall be admitted or used in evidence in any court of the 

nite » 


That makes the paper utterly without effect in any litigation in 
United States courts, and I think that is as far as we can go. 
that amendment shall be adopted, it might be necessary to move 
another amendment imposing additional penalties upon the fail- 
ure of the party to affix and cancel the stamps; but I do think, in 
view of the almost consensus of opinion as to the want of au- 
thority in Congress to impose upon State courts the rule of evi- 
dence, that we ought not to permit this statute to go out with 
such phraseology as would imply the evident purpose of Congress 
to accomplish that result. 

The scope of our authority, I submit, under the decisions which 
have been read, is to prescribe aruleof evidence for Federal courts; 
and if we recognize that as true, we certainly ought to frame 
legislation so as not to imply a meaning otherwise. I will hand 
tLe amendment I propose to Senators, and if they approve it, I 
= offer it. If not, of course I do not wish to impose it upon 
them. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, I do not think the proposed 
amendment obviates the real objection to this kind of legislation. 
There is no necessity, and being no necessity there isno propriety, 
in undertaking to determine the rules of evidence and the condi- 
tions of forfeiture in an act to raise revenue, such as we have 
under consideration at the present time. 

It is true the act of 1866 contained provisions substantially like 
the one which we have here, but I donot find that those provisions 
have ever been held to be constitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The case referred to by the Senator from Mis- 
souri is a case decided by a district judge, and there so much of 
the act as was attem to be applied was held-—— 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Kentucky is mistaken. That 
case was affirmed by the Su Court of the United States, and 
the syllabus of the Supreme decision was read from the desk. 

Mr. WHITE. Isu it will hardly be contended that that 
case involved the validity of the law as affecting State courts. 

Mr. VEST. It did not touch State 

Mr. WHITE. That is the very point. \ 

Mr. VEST. Itsimply decided that an original bond could be put 
in evidence unless you proved that the omission of the stamp was 
fraudulent. I do not care anything about a rule of evidence. I 
was talking about the provision that unless stamped the instru- 
ment would be null and void everywhere. 

Mr. LINDSAY. This provision was evidently intended to apply 
to State courts as well as to Federal courts. 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. Why does the Senator say that? 

Mr. oe The language does not admit of any other in- 

retation. 

. PLATT of Connecticut. Thelanguage is precisely the lan- 
guage of the former law of the United States on that subject, and 
no other inference can be drawn from the language than that it 
means what the old law on that subject meant. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Thequestions which I propose to discuss have 
certainly not been decided. The California case res upon a 

tutional intent should not 


rule of ey gy that an unconsti 

be applied if the marae wares permit a construction to the 
contrary, and therefore t 

was not to be presumed that 


supreme court of California held it 
Congress intended to control the 


rules of evidence in a State court. But this first provision was 
not construed by the court in California: 

That it shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or debenture, or 
record, r, or transfer any certificate of s 
edness Bn mas required by law to be stamped. Sean ae ae oS none, 

The recording officers are State officers, the tering officers 
are State officers, the laws that require papers to be registered are 
in the main State laws. Therefore this provision would have 
practically no application. 

Mr. CHILTON. It would have application to the Territories 
and the District of Columbia. 

_Mr, LINDSAY. It might have application to the Territories 
and the District of Columbia, but there is no one within the sound 
of my voice who will say that the coxamittee intended that it 
should have any such circumscribed application as that. The 
proposed statute is intended to control action of State officers 
and it is intended to control the action of State courts. 

I do not concede the theory that, because the Government of the 
United States has the right to raise revenue by requiring certain 
instruments to be stamped, it has a discretionary power to pre- 
scribe any kind of a penalty against the party who violates the 
law requiring the stamping of the instrument. A man’s property 
can not be forfeited because he violates a Federal law until he has 
had his day in court. It can no more be forfeited in a Territory 
or in the District of Columbia than it can be in a State until he 
has had his day in court, and the question of guilt or innocence 
has been determined. Yet the amendment attempts to do the 
identical thing by way of securing obedience to its provisions: 

That it shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or debenture, or 
record, register, or transfer any certificate of stock or certificate of indebt- 
edness or paper required by law to be stamped unless a stamp or stamps of 
the proper amount shall have been affixed and canceled in the manner pre- 
seri by law; and the record, registry, or transfer of any such instruments 


upon which the proper stamp or shall not have been affixed 


and canceled as aforesaid shall be wae void. 
Now, the paper under the law of the State or Terri is a valid 
papers it evidences a valid contract. Itisachosein action, which 
as value attached to it in the hands of the owner, and yet it is 
said that without any trial, without any investigation, the mere 
fact that the stamp does not appear upon it shall be conclusive 
evidence of the guilt of the party, and his paper, which would 
otherwise be treated as a valuable paper, be held and deemed 
to be void. 
It runs all through; for instance: 


That any person or persons who shall register, issue, sell, or transfer, or 
who shall cause to be i¢sued, registe sold, or transferred, any instrument, 
document, or RB rofany kind or 4 ption ver mentioned in sched- 


ule (marked reunto annexed, without the same duly stamped, or 
having on an adhesive stamp for de the tax ble thereon, 
and canceled in the manne: 


r required by law, with intent to evade the pro- 
visions of this act, shall, for every such offense, forfeit the sum of $50— 
Now, clearly there must be a proceeding in the nature of an 
indictment or an information in order to secure that forfeiture— 
and such instrument, document, or i 
wTMtatea = = 
Is that invalidity to follow the conviction and the imposition of 
the fine of $50, or are the courts, when the comes to be 
offered in evidence, to treat the man as al convicted of the 
misdemeanor and im so much of the as declares that 
the paper shall be void for all purposes shall not be introduced 
as evidence to prove the contract? There is no necessity for any 


of these extreme a Fine and imprisonment are enough, 


without forfeit the estate or to destroy the prop- 
erty rights of the who is guilty of this violation of the law 
in advance of his con 


It seems, however, that these provisions are in harmony with 
the bill we have under consideration, and probably the amend- 
nn oe SS ee is in law, I believe, the 
4th day of July and anniversary of the Declaration of In- 

nian. I find named amongst the great outrages which 
been committed u the American people by the King of 
Great Britain, and w were deemed sufficient to justify the 
Declaration of Independence : 


> 


For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world. 

That is the bill we have before the of the United 
States, and it will be eminently to its consideration 
and let it go to a vote to-day—a to cut off our trade with all 
parts of the world. Another ground of complaint was: 

For depriving us in many cases of the benefits of trial by jury. 

amendment which we now have under 


38 
E 
: 

: 


absolutely void and rejected 

existence of a contract. cane Seruncsenn el Oates ee 
we intend to imitate the example of the King of Great in 
his dealing with the colonies before the immortal Declaration of 


tne 


seamen ee a 


et nee en 
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Mr. WHITE. Since this matter has been under discussion I 

the following brief statement of the subject, and I think 

it contains the general condition of State authorities upon 

matter. I refer to section 697 of Wharton’s Law of Evidence, 
volume 1: 

1 d 1866, providing that in- 

inne A Oreeet of elieceehhas to reatwe in evidence, the question 


arose whether stamps were necessary prerequisites to the re- 
aot my pe Rn ale in State Soares. As to this question, it is now neces- 


sary that if the statutes in this respect controlled the State 
ee eS a would be no other department of state, or local law, 
whether as $2 principle or practice, which Con 


i 


Nah ae by eubgecting 
tigation of the particular point to a tax, would not ike manner able 
i on To admit ee seni right of Congress, therefore, to 
attach limitations to the reception of evidence in the State courts would be to 
admit the right of Congress to control the materials on which the decisions 
of the courts of particular States should be based. That the limitation in 
question was not within the power of Congress was ruled by a series of State 
courts. 


a aw of decisions covering such States as New 

usetts, Connecticut, New York, Indiana, 

Tilin higan, Alabama, and one decision from Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, and California, as follows: 

Woodward vs. Roberts, 58 N. H., 503; Carpenter ws. Snelling, 97 Mass., 452; 
Green ws. Holway, 101 Mass., 243; Moore vs. Quirk, 105 Mass., 49; Griffin vs. 
Ranney. 3% Conn.. 239: People vs. Gates, 43 N. Y.. 40; Moore vs. Moore, 47 
N. Y., 467: Hale vs. W: 21 Grat., 75; Wallace vs. Cravens, 34 Ind., 534; 

vs. Dimock, 47 Ill, 308; Wilson vs. McKenna. 52 Ill, 43; Clemens vs. Con- 
rad, Sammons vs. Halloway, 21 Mich., 1€2: Sporrer vs. Eifler, 1 
Heisk., 633; vs. Pickett, 43 Ala., 140 (but see Mobile R. R. vs. Ed- 
wards, 46 Als. 5 vs. Duxberry, 54 Ala., 446; Moore vs. Clymer, 12 
Ap., 11; Bumpass vs. , 26 Ark., 308; Daily vs. Coken, 33 Tex., 815; 
Jacobs vs. 34 Tex., 152; Duffy ve Hobson, 40 Cal., 240. 
Mr. Wharton continues: 


In other jurisdictions, however, this limitation of the of the statutes 
has been though on reasoning which it is difficult to reconcile with 


tenor of au in this branch of private international law or with 
the sovereignty conceded by the Fed Constitution to the States in all 
matters of process and evidence. 
Note 1 is as follows: 


1. Chartiers vs. McNamara, 72 Pa. St., 278; Hoops vs. Atkins, 41 Ga., 109: 
Humphreys vs. Wilson, 43 Miss. , 328; Hugus vs. Strickler, 19 Iowa, 413; Bying- 
ton ws. @2 Towa, 488. Sce Patterson vs. Gile, 1 Colo. T., 200. See, how- 
ever, Davis vs. Richardson, 45 Miss., 499; Corrie vs. Billiu, 23 La. An., 250. 

United States the point was presented in 
October term, 1873, after the death of Chief Justice and before his suc- 
cessor was and the t associate justices were equally divided 
80 matter is still open for mination in the ultimate 

tribunal. (Note by the Reporter: Emery vs. Hobson, 63 Me., 33.) 

I take this note of the reporter in that case to be the authority 
upon which the statement is made. Mr. Wharton continues: 

has 


Acuna no force, on the principles of international law, unless im- 
posed local aorereies: a e : 
as to the e selaead tials ommas i mendes tense 

ereignty in one of its prime functions. 
The authorities cited in support of the proposition of the author 
seem to —_* overbalance, so far as the number of States is con- 
cited to the contrary. I refer to this summary, as I 
believe it states very clearly the condition of local decisions in that 


f 


amendment 

Mr. . Linquire 
the ps the amendment I suggested. Otherwise I have no 
dalee it them. 


press 

Mr. PLATT of Congecticut. I wish the Senator from Georgia 
would not the amendment now. 

Mr. BA! . Icertainly will not do so unless the Senator is 


Mr. TT of Connecticut. This amendment was prepared, as 
every Senator must know, with a good deal of haste. The matter 
ee eee ane brought to the attention 
of the e and the committee, it can be examined very critic- 
ally hereafter, and, if necessary, changes can be made to meet the 


Mr. BACON. I certainly have no desire to press my amend- 
— For that reason I qlieaittnd 4b Qenatane witiewet offer 





the country upon whose products, manufactured or otherwise, duties aro 
imposed by law, taking a single schedule or a group of cognate or interde 
pendent schedules at a time, io be designated in writing from time to time 
vy the Secretary of the Treasury, and likewise the condition of the indus 
tries of other countries manufacturing or producing goods, wares, or mer 
chandise sold in competition with similar products of this country, including 
especially the difference in labor cost and other elements or factors entering 
into and \ ostas upon the matter of competition; and generally all informa 


tion which, in their judgment, should be considered in imposing rates of duty, 
both with regard to obtaining revenue therefrom and with regard also to 
equalizing conditions between the competitive products of every kind of 
this and other countries and in determining what products of other countries 


should be admitted to this country free of duty. 
Second. They shall also carefully analyze the duties imposed by the vari- 


ous schedules of this act, and of such tariff acts as shall be from time to time 
enacted, for the purpose of ascertaining and reporting any errors of classifi 
cation, inequalities of rates imposed upon different elements or articles which 
enter into manufactured prodacte. and such manufactured products; what 
duties are necessary by way of compensation for other duties; what duties 
should be specific, ad valorem, or compound, and, generally, information in 
their judgment necessary for the correction of any inequalities, inconsisten- 


cies, or other defects of any kind in the schedules so examined 

Third. They shall from time to time make report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the information obtained by such investigation and otherwise, 
with their recommendations thereon. Each said report shall be signed by 
all of said designated appraisers who agree to the same, and if any thereof 
shall dissent from said report, either as to the inferences drawn by the ma 
jority from the facts obtained in said investigation, or as to its recommenda- 
tions, wholly or in part, it shall be their duty to make, sign, and trunsmit to 
the Secretary of the Treasury a minority report, stating in full the reasons 
for their dissent, and embodying their own recommendations. They shall 
also make such further kindred investigations upon the same subject as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time direct 

Sec. —. That the General Appraisers designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as hereinbefore seovited may, for the purposes of their investiga- 
tion, with the approval of said Secretary, visit any part of the United States, 
and said Secretary may from time to time direct one of their number to visit 
foreign countries for like purposes. 

Sec. —-. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, when- 
ever he shall receive from said designated General Appraisers reports upon 
any schedule or group of schedules as aforesaid, to cause to be printed by 
the Public Printer 1,000 copies of the same, together with all statistics and 
evidence submitted therewith, and to furnish two copies of each said report, 
majority and minority, to each member of the House of Representatives aad 
of the Senate. It shall also be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
communicate the same to Congress in the month of December in each year, 
with his recommendations in the premises. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I desired to submit some sug- 
gestions in regard to the amendment which has just been adopted, 
but owing to the anxiety of the committee to dispose of it, I re- 
frained from doing so. I wish also to say a few words about 
another amendment that I suppose will not be offered, although 
it has been pending here. I understand that the amendment 
now pending does not provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sion, but the designation of three persons holding an office now 
existing for the purpose of making an investigation and returning 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and through him to Congress, 
certain suggestions touching the tariff. 

I wish to say that as a rule I am very much opposed to commis- 
sions; that is, commissions organized to create policies or to for- 
mulate measures that we are expected to follow. Particularly 
am I opposed to the selection of individuals who hold no official 
position for the purpose of making suggestions to Congress as to 
what Congress should do. I understand the persons who are to 
be selected for this commission are supposed to be skilled men, 
called appraisers, and they are to be selected because they are 
supposed to be familiar with the technicalities of trade and com- 
merce and the distinction that exists between the different classes 
of merchandise that Congress is called upon to deal with in a 
revenue-tariff or a protective-tariff measure. Seeing the distinc- 
tion that exists between the commission here proposed and the 
ordinary commission, of which we have heard some talk of late, I 
think this stands on an entirely different ground, and I did not rise 
to antagonize the amendment. 

In the first place, I think the question of a tariff is different from 
any other question perhaps that comes before the people. A 

handling of it requires technical knowledge that very many 
of who are compelled to deal with it do not possess. The 
committee are supposed to have some knowledge of those things. 
I think, with all deference to the committee, that an examination 
of the pending bill and some other tariff bills which have been 

will bezr me out in saying that they do not, as a rule, have 
quite that knowledge of the subject that they ought to have. 

Take the pending bill. The House sent the bill here early, I 
believe with very little consideration. Although it had been 
practically under examination by the House committee for several 
months, it had had very little attention in Congress. It came 
here. The Senate committee proposed sundry amendments, I 
believe the greater majority of which they have already retired 
from. I may be mistaken, but in the short time I have been here, 
having been about three weeks in attendance, it seems to me that 
there has been more receding from their own proposed amend- 
ments than adoption of committee amendments, and I assume 
that they have gone back pretty much to the bill as passed by the 
House. 

The committee came in here on Saturday with two or three very 
ugly questions. They brought in a provision for a bounty on 
sugar, which I understand, if not pending now, will be pending, 
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and we are still to consider that question. They introduced a dif- 
ficult and somewhat controve question as to the propriety of 
a tax upon stocks and bonds. On the whole, I am in sympathy 
with the proposition, although I know it will bear very hardly 
upon some small interests in the West, where the mining people 
will get together and organize companies and sell their stocks at 
small rates for the pu of prospecting and developing mines. 
But, on the whole, perhaps that amendment is not a very objec- 
tionable one. 

I am told by the committee and by everybody else that it is 
necessary that we shall have more revenue than this bill is pro- 
viding. Ihave endeavored for the last three weeks to find out 
how much the bill will produce. I am just as much in the dark 
now as I was when I began. I would the chairman to make 
a statement if I did not feel that it would embarrass him, and if 
I were not pretty certain that he would not beable to give a satis- 
factory conclusion, although if he is willing to undertake the task, 
I should be delighted if he would. If it is not convenient for the 
Senator to do it now, he can make the statement at any other time. 

Mr. ALLISON, It is convenient for me to state what I think 
about it now or at almost any time. 

Mr. TELLER. Very well. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill make a statement to the Senator in gen- 
eral terms, but at a later hour to-day I shall be glad to do it in 
detail. It is not possible for any expert or any person to make 
an accurate statement of the receipts in the form of revenue that 
will come from any tariff bill. It never has been done, it never 
can be done with absolute accuracy, and what is done must be an 


estimate. 
From the best knowl that I have and the best knowledge I 
have been able to secure, I believe that this bill will yield the first 
ear, leaving out some minor details to be settled in conference, 
rom. $175,000,000 to $180,000,000. I believe it will yield that the 
first fiscal year, beginning on the ist day of July, 1897,and ending 
on the 80th day of June, 1898. 

In expressing that belief I will state that these schedules have 
been gone over by experts at every stage of the bill after it came 
to the Senate, in regard to the House estimate, and the estimate 
of the Senate committee when reported to the Senate, and in re- 
gard to the several amendments that have already been agreed 
to, taking into account, of course, the variations from day to day 
as respects the details, So I think it may be safely said that by 
and large the bill will yield $180,000,000 during the first fiscal 
re - - it; and afterwards it will yield a much larger sum, in 
m ef. 

r. WHITE. Has the Senator from Iowa made any estimate, 
or procured any, as to what the bill will yield during the second 
year of its operation? Of course we all know that during the first 
year it will be embarrassed somewhat, but it is usual, I believe, to 
make an estimate with reference to the second year. Has any 
such estimate been made? 

Mr. ALLISON, There have been no estimates made as to the 
second year, but estimates have been made as to the normal pro- 
duction of revenue under the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator says the revenue will be much 
ee after the first year? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it will be much larger. I think it will 
be over $200,000,000. 

Mr. WHITE. How much over? 

Mr. STEWART. How much more than the revenue under the 
present law will it produce the second ? 

Mr. ALLISON. The second year or sixty million dollars 
more than the present year, in my belief; probably more. 

Mr. TELLER. Fifty or sixty million? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it will. I think it will yield a v 
large revenue, perhaps, in the second year, but certainly it wi 
do so when it comes into full play. But who can judge what it 
will yield? It will then depend upon the condition and the de- 
velopment of the industries of our own country and the importa- 
tions of competitive articles. Therefore it is not possible to make 
an accurate estimate; it is only an estimate of the normal receipts 
from the bill two years from now or three years from now. But 
that is the best estimate that Ican make, judging from the expe- 
rience with enactments. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado is enti- 
tled to the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. VEST. I beg the Senator's pardon. I just want to ask the 
Senator from Iowaa question. Has he made any estimate as tothe 
average ad valorem rate of duty under the bill as it stands now? 

Mr. ALLISON, I do not think that has been done, but I think 
it will bea a ad valorem than under the existi we and 
probably a higher ad valorem than under the law of 1890, for the 
reason—— 

‘ eee HALE. The Senator speaks of the estimate of the tariff 
u es? 
Mr. ALLISON, I speak of the tariff duties, of course, The 


law of 1890 placed sugar on the free list, and now there is a high 
duty on sugar. Therefore undoubtedly the average ad valorem 
under this bill will be higher than under the law of 1890 as to 
dutiable articles, 

Mr. WHITE. It will be over 50 per cent, will it not, under the 
present bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think very likely. 

Mr. VEST. The comparative statement gives the average ad 
valorem of the bill as it came from the House at 57.48 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will be more than 50 per cent, I have no 
doubt, I will say upon dutiable articles. 

Mr. VEST. It will be 57.48 per cent, the comparative statement 


shows. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; the Senator may be right. The 
addition of the duties on sugar, of course, will increase the general 
ae of dutiable articles under the bill as compared with the 
law of 1890, which — a bounty on sugar, or as compared with 
~ law of 1894, which put a large number of articles upon the free 

ist. 

Mr. VEST. The McKinley rate was 49.78 per cent and of the 
existing law 39.34 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON, I will say to Senators that the committee have 
done the very best they could in making up the estimates. I do 
not pretend to be accurate. No person, I submit, can tell upon 
any schedule of the bill how many tons, how ay unds, how 
many yards, or whatever the measurement, wil imported 
under the bill next year, the year after, or three years from now. 
Therefore we must base the estimates upon the general current 
importations from year to year, taking into account the depres- 
sion of the last three or four years, and assuming that the depres- 
sion will not continue and that there will be increased revenue 
from the revival, which we hope will come sooner or later, al- 
though the Senator from Colorado may not agree with me about 
that. That must be taken into account in making an estimate. 
Do I disturb the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam making only a brief statement now. I 
shall go into the matter with more detail later on. I repeat, that 
I believe the pending bill will produce $180,000,000 or in that 
sin oe” under the tariff provisions during the fiscal year 
ending on the 30th day of June, 1898, as the bill now stands, or as 
it will probably stand after the differences between the two Houses 
shall have been adjusted. 

Mr. GRAY. ill the Senator from Iowa allow me? I wish to 
ask if the present law did not produce in the year 1895, I think, 
over $160,000,000? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not the exact before me. 

Mr. GRAY. And in the last year has not a revenue of $176,- 
000,000 been produced under it? 

one - iN. a ee eo in the last few ee 
very large importations ew 0 e peas seme 
changes in the law. There is no doubt about that, but nobody 
believes that that condition will continue. It would not continue 
if this bill were sunk in midocean to-morrow; those importations 
would stop immediately after the bill failed, as they will stop after 
it becomes a law. 

Mr. GRAY. That condition did not apply to the importations 


of 1895. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. ° 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me, I have 
the figures for 1895 before me. The customs returns for the fiscal 
year which terminated on the 30th of June, 1896, are shown from 
the official record to have been a a as against $131,807,- 
758 during the last fiscal year in which the McKinley Act was in 


full tion. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly everyone who studies these ques- 
tions, or thinks about them at all, knows ectly well that when 
raion nee Se ae = ules, whether to in- 
crease schedules or schedules, there will be fluctuations, 
and great fluctuations, in im . When the law of 1894 
was there had been no in for some time before 
for the reason that a man woul not import under the rates of 
duty provided in the McKinley law when he was anticipating 
thai in a few brief months he could import under the Wilson law. 
So our importations ran down in the fiscal year beginning on the 


isa year’s su 
is at least three or four months’ supp 
the ad valorem duty of 40 per cent, whereas we ha 
ad valorem duty much in ‘ore 


excess. these 
respects estimates must be, in the nature of th x 


Gasca 


ings, de- 
that have come in and are sup- 
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Mr. WHITE. I understand the Senator from Iowa to state 
that there have been great importations of sugar anticipatory of 
the enactment of the proposed law. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no doubt of it. Does the Senator 
doubt it? 

Mr. No; I do not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator doubt that there have been 


wool im tions pending the passage of this bill? 

Mr. . I referred to sugar as showing that the sugar 

understand what this tariff means. 

. ALLISON. Everybody understands it, Mr. President. We 
may have our eyes closed here, but the great business world does 
not have its closed as respects importations. 

Mr. WHITE. I concur with the Senator. 

Mr. eee oe not the ee Show mat penetion goods 
are coming in ge quantities in anticipation of this tax? Cer- 
tainly. So, when we make tariff changes, we must expect fluctu- 
ations and bations to go on during the process. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Iowa is correct, next year 
(I do not think he will dwell very much upon this year) the bill 
will produce $180,000,000. Does theSenator mean this fiscal year? 

Mr. ALLISON. The present fiscal year. 

Mr. TELLER. The fiscal year justcommencing? Weare five 
days in a new fiscal year. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

Mr. . The Senator means that this fiscal year the bill 
will produce $180,000,000. If so, it —— to produce something in 
excess of that amount, certainly, in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the Senator himself qualifies his statement by 
8a) that it nee 4-4 ye conditions. Of course he 

the conditions are to such as were suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] on Saturday, when all 
idle spindles will begin to whirl and sing; when the smoke 
will rise from all the closed chimneys; when the water wheels will 
feel the torrents and be put in motion, and allthat. If that takes 
, the tions of the Senator from Iowa may be met. 

Mr. President, even then there would be adeficit. Thereis not 
to be money enough under this bill to carry on the Government 
on the line it has been carried on, and on the line that most peo- 
| where it ought to be carried on. 1 do not know what the 

will be; and I can not find out. The chairman of theCom- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the other House gave us a very rose- 
colored statement as to what the revenue would be under the bill 
as it passed the House. I think, speaking from recollection, there 
was to be $113,000,000 of surplus. Ido not suppose there isa 
man, child, or woman anywhere in the country who has the 
slightest expectation that under that bill there would be a sur- 
plus of $100,000,000. Nobody expects that, and nobody here will 
pretend that it is amongst the possible things. 

I do not know upon what theory this billis drawn. If the party 
who have it in hand are not recreant to the principles they have 

heretofore, it is a bill drawn upon protective lines; if 

have not abandoned practically the only distinctive feature 

has distinguished them from the other party for several 

years, then this bill should be drawn u & protective theory, 
and that is, to discourage and hinder, and not to promote impor- 
tations. If,.on the other hand, it is drawn upon the revenue idea, 
then it must be, or should be at least, drawn upon the theory of 


F 


encouraging imports, and that the great object is to get all the 
im we can from abroad; to enco anybody who has goods 
in in Asia, or anywhere else, who is willing to sell them 


cheaply, to bring them here and put them in competition with 
American We must necessarily do that if we rely entirely 
— duties and the present excise duties. 

committee have enlarged the excise duties to an extent 
which nobody knows, probably not to exceed a million and a half 

two million dollars, by the ss provision. 

We were sed a tax upon tea; and I suppose it occurred 
the that if they had a tax upon tea and a stamp tax 
the same time somebody would make unpleasant reflections; 
nog they can not abandon the stamp tax, they abandon the tax 


We were told we should have a tax on beer. I believe it was 
admitted by iareryeoty who was familiar with the subject that a 
tax on beer not cost the consumer a mill more; and that if 
there was a tax put upon beer, it would come out of the manufac- 
turer of beer. 

It has been understood in this country for many years that the 
manufacturers of beer have been amongst the successful manu- 
and that, although the times have been hard, and the 
ve been closed and the chimneys without smoke, and 
the water wheels rotting, and all that sort of thing, the drinking 
of beer has gone on just about the same. But, Mr. President, 
yey isa election ing on in one of the great States, and 
eo dam in a tax on beer. 

which would be realized 


BEaS 4 


i 


coming on 

there is a great voting population there which does 
So fifteen or twenty millions of dol- 

from a tax on beer is sacrificed. 
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Mr. President, there are other means of getting revenue withou! 
putting an inordinate and unreasonable duty upon those things 
which are necessary and which we must have, whether we pay 2 
high or a low price for them. I remember hearing the Senator 
from Iowasay—and it impressed me because it has often occurred 
to me—that this Government had more untouched and untaxed 
means of ‘revenue than any other government in the world. It 
is inconceivable to me that, with the necessity upon us for the 
passage of a bill to provide for the revenues of the Government, 
we are going to pass a bill which, as I believe is admitted by all, 
will still leave a deficiency in the revenue. If any Senator will 
rise here representing the committee, or any member of the com- 
mittee, and say he believes that this bill will produce ample reve- 
nue, I will modify that statement. . 

The newspapers told us the other day that the statistical officer 
of the Government, Mr. Ford, had figured out a surplus revenue 
of $100,000,060 to come from this bill. The truth is that he has 
worked out a deficit, and that he has not worked out a surplus at 
all. Nobody in that office pretends, I believe, that he can figure 
out a revenue sufficient to carry on the Government out of the 
present excise taxes and the present import duties. I am speak- 
ing of the import duties provided for in this bill when it shall be- 
come a law, which I think ought to be very soon. 

I said the other day that I would call the attention of the com- 
mittee, and I will do so now briefly, to what I believe is a source 
of revenue from which they might get from twenty to twenty- 
five million dollars a year. Some years ago we put a duty as well 
as an internal tax, which I think was proper, upon distilled spirits, 
as we have also upon beer. I believe every nation in the world 
has put some kind of a duty upon those articles. Iam not finding 
fault with it, but we have put this internal tax upon, I will say 
generically, whisky, because that includes all the rest. We have 
put a tax on whisky not as a temperance movement, not to dis- 
courage its use, not to put a ban upon the men who manufacture 
it, but for the express and only purpose of getting revenue for 
the Government. 

Now, what is our duty in the premises? It is to put the duty 
where it will afford the greatest revenue to the Government. 
There has been some trouble about that. We put the duty at one 
time at 20 per cent, later on we put it at twelve or fifteen hundred 
per cent, but I believe now we have got it at about fifteen hundred 
per cent. Theresult has been that our revenues have not kept pace 
with the growth of population, and the increased use of spirits from 
increased manufacture has not contributed proportionately, as it 
should have done, to the revenues of the Government. ‘That is 
admitted. So great has the evil of the evasion of the law become 
that the honest manufacturer of spirits in this country is, as a 
rule, if not bankrupt, at least in distress. He finds himself in 
competition with thousands of men who are manufacturing spirits 
in a small way in legalized stills or in illicit stills. 

The Government seizes an illicit still somewhere, puts the liquor 
upon the market, and sells it at less than it is exacting from the 
decent and honest manufacturer as its tax. That the growth of 
this fraudulent distillation and evasion of the law is very great 
nobody willdeny. We have heard it from every Secretary of the 
Treasury for several years, and we have heard it from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. The tax was, up to 1894, 90 cents 
per gallon. We put, in 1894, 20 cents more on a gallon. 

Mr. President, I think that this is one of the questions that the 
Committee on Finance ought to have taken up. I know whatthe 
Senator from Iowa will say, for he said it the other day to me 
when I called his attention to this matter. He said, ‘‘ There are 
so many questions connected with it, and which must be dealt 
with, that we can not consider it now.” 

I want to show in a moment or two that there are no legislative 
obstacles in the way of taking up this question and settling it 
now. Iam not foolish enough to suppose the committee is going 
to doso. When Senators on the Republican side of the Cham- 
ber vote with the caucus and surrender their judgment to the 
caucus, and where the caucus has not acted, have surrendered 
their judgment to the committee, I am not foolish enough to sup- 

that anything can now be done. I am making these few re- 
marks to call the attention of the country to the very singular 
conditions here. 

We are hunting for revenue; we are going about in byways and 
by-places; we are putting upon the necessaries of life unnecessary 
taxation; and when we complain, the committee say, ‘‘ The neces- 
sities of the Government are so great that we must have additional 
revenue, and this is a revenue measure, and you must support it.” 
Here, according to the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
is an opportunity to put into the Treasury from twenty to twenty- 
five million dollars a year, and to lessen and destroy the frauds 
that are filling our penitentiaries with citizens of the United 
States, who can not be made to see that a statutory offense car- 
ries with it moral turpitude, and who, when they can get a dollar 
a@ gallon, will brave the penitentiary doors. It is not making 
good citizens. It makes acondition thatought not to be allowed ta 
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exist, and it is existing without any advantage to the Government. 
It is existing at the expense of a loss of revenue to the amount of 
$20,000,000 a year at least, with no compensation whatever. 

I propose now to call the attention of the Senate to a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I know but little about the Sec- 
: retary of the Treasury. I never had the pleasure of his personal 
t acquaintance. He and I do not agree upon one of the great ques- 
tp tions which are in controversy between the different political 

organizations of this country, but I have always understood 
that he was a practical business man, whom, in business mat- 
ters at least, it would be safe to follow, independent of the ques- 
tion of the currency, which, of course, is a business question, but 
- not handled, in my judgment, in a business way by the business 
tf world just at this time. 
The Secretary of the Treasury sent a communication to the 
Ss Senate in answer to resolutions adopted by the Senate, to which 
I desire to attract the attention of the Senate. He says: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Pa Washington, D. C., May 5, 1397. 
2 Sta: Ihave the honor to acknow the receipt of 
resolution, adopted April 21, 1897: _— eae 

“ Resolved, t the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 

at his earliest convenience, to re to the Senate— 

‘First. The effect the present rate of interndl-revenue tax upon distilled 

rits has had and 8 its legitimate and honest production in the 





ee ee aes 














ated d each year. Of the a little less than half have registe 
Galiy sananicy ct (ackole ox tees ae vea iy of utee than, 
4 but less than 20 bushels, and 409 have a y of 20 ls or more. 
The records in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue show 
that since the increase of the tax a very large per cent of the smaller distil- 
eries distilleries 


OR ere RRIF oe mime on eae me, - 
CT FPR — 


In these same is distillers and dealers have ; 
furnish customers with distilled spirits at much less than the tax tg 
rovided the purchasers agree to return the stampe intact or the barrel 
Sone benstnet tite atone Other evidence is in possession of the office 
Commissioner in the sections where the small distilleries aro 
Oparated spirits have been offered for aaloat from #0 to) centsa gallon. es 
Third. rate of tax will, in the judgment of the Secretary, produco 
the greatest amount of revenue consistent with the protection of the honest 
I eres el I submit the following 
n co} q ion, I su table, which shows the 
revenue-producing results under the several rates of taxation on distilled 
spirits since the establishment of the present internal-revenue system: 


Consum ta of distilled 
yption per capi a — Srom eee other than fruit, and 


Revenne. 












nited States, and upon the amount of revenue derived by the Government Si. 60s, oat 
i “Second. Whether the influence of present agreed rate has resulted in the * 748, 000 
f increase of illicit distillation and the encouragement of fraud upon the reve- 35, 469, 000 75, 958. 
4 i ae What rate of tax will, in the judgment of the Secretary, produce ss sion : 
ie the greatest amount of revenue consistent with the protection of the honest 973,000 
t manufacturers and dealers; and , 756, 000 
, “Fourth. For any other information in this behalf which will assist in 38, 558, 000 139, 049, 905 
reaching a right conclusion as to the rate of internal tax which should be , 555, O00 
levied and ected upon distilled ——, 40, 506, 000 
In reply to the inquiries stated in the resolution, I have the honor tore 40, 596, 000 
First. That while the depression in general business may have some 41, 677,000 117, 900 
effect on the distilling industry, the reduction in revenue is mainly due to 42, 796, 000 » 900, 800 
| the increase in the tax to a rate above the revenue- ucing line. 43, 951, 600 
.; au qreeers of Sits conchamcn. | bog 50 call attention to the fact that there 43,951,000 
+ would seem to be no reason why all industries an internal-revenue 45, 137,000 
: tax should not have suffered in like prote e 46, 353, 000 
i this has not been the case is evident from the follo tables, showing di- , 998, 000 
ay rectly the uction of distilled ts di g the y months end 48, 866, 000 
q $s and during the months from , 1894, to 50, 155, 783 
B ,and from addi tables showing tive re 51, 316, 000 
i} Sickitiod ha aaa SP icination dhe anuapnactits tells oft it ae’ soe- sa oor op 
f duction oft les named during the latter period. 54, 911,000 
That is, tor the Rest thicty months ending A: $1, 1894, witha SY toro 271, 697, 997 
: taxof90cents, Then thecommunication of the tary proceeds: 58, 680,000 
Quantity, in taxable ts produced and ted én distillery "974, 000 
é warehouses, and ea nomntian atheros Srom such taz paid, for eae oo 
t mena ted during thirty months— Gallons. +975, 00 
mon 
: I ac 277, 127, 800.8 | tang ef 
Beginning September 1, 1804. -.--.-.-.. 2.22. eee el 194, 088, 705. 3 75,000 
Falling off in production during last thirty months. ...... 83, 089, 104.3 joo 
& [SS 
ithdrawn, uring thirty months— 263, 000 
~ Puded Augen al, o atl aah a Rabe aalneeibiaitesin accel 254, 192, 712.9 
é ‘ Reginning Beptember RiGliacekouridistenkattnisinceris aséeps 151, 346, 340.6 
t off in tax-paid withdrawals during last thirty cents 
1 DE gelagnonstosecshen honucpdanectatincnssoncnrentgs 102, 846, 372.8 in view of the above facts, Tam of opinion that the tax should not ex- 
Ronsiods Sem Sele’ ata during Ge Gary mantles ee “*if this reduction be made, f suggest the advisability of return to the 
Beginning Septoraber 1,101. .277227222727722277777227-277- Teast;aso-t0 | bonded period of three years. 
receipts during thirty months from Sep- That unfortunate suggestion of the Secretary Treasury 
i ‘ane saindgubeeieie 67, 081, 453.47 ¢ 


% : Reming ie pre 3 
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Receipts from tobacco during the thirty months— ————= | we can not regulate the bonded period and the tax at time. 
ee Oe See ents Sorento nnn aeennoneee 5. Gis oe & | There are some interests which want the bonded | long; 
SNE CARES 2, BR anne nets conan nengen eee nons as | there are others which want it short; and there are some in 
ulling off in Feceipts during thirty months from Sep 951.57 | Which want the tax as high as I shall speak of that after 
i Receipts from fermented liquors during the thirty months. = | ® few moments, when I come to speak of another matter. 
i Faded A. oat oF AP ee: 79,914,123.44 | Then the communication of the Secretary of the Treasury pro- 
i ning September i, 1804... ............-..--.-.--.-..---- 78, 227,208.48 | ceeds as follows: 
§ Falling receipts during thirty months, from Sep- | __ Fourth. In response other information which will assist 
; rdw cial ee Ne ee ed anime ie maton a to the on I would ta which should be levied 
i Se a 2.0 inw felating to distilled spirits bo amended as follows: 
can 0th eee ees eee nee banreny rece ems 1. That a special tax of not or more $1,000 annum 
IIIS Jno ns eeandesnaeninsurmeninenatel by be so ear of distilling, the amount to be by the 
| the loss d the second in recei; i: 
| Bs will be ches Se ee aon period lee . That ‘survey, oF permitted fo operat nee yn, 
iF cent, the decrease receipts from distilied spirite was nearly 17 per cent, not: 3. the from providien of thelaw to the process 
cE wi the increase of the rate of tax ees eepetenS ease. of distilling now afforded under section 3235a, in case of 
eS Second. effect of the increased itive to fraud by de ee aoe ~~ re- 
P| the procent nigh tate (the act of Atuaust #1004, the number of illicit distil. | “" "sen cnaran un Seeires on coneaes or jacketed shall be 
“9 dof distilleries reported as operated illicitly has increased a bo cotmped with wholoaste Fenton's or rectiner s 


a from 1,016 to 1. 
, They have almost doubled since August 28, 1894. Why have 
ca o oubled? Owing to the temptation of this high tax to illicit 


‘ The number of arrests for violation of the internal-revenue laws has in- 
| "fm hunber of rogthterad grain distilleries the United States averages 
annually about 1,000. Of this number one- is the average number oper- 
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from Illinois [Mr. CuLiLom], and I am told that it is not 
Sete eae: It aids as follows: 


That section 225la, section 48 of the act of August 23, 1894, be amended so 
as to read as follows: 4 
“That on and after the passage of this act there shall be levied and col- 
tected on all distilled spirits in bond at that time, or that have or that may 
then or thereafter produced in the United States on w! the tax is not paid 
that day, a tax of 70 cents on each wrect gallon, or wine gallon when 





5 


below proof, and a tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of 
wach prock ox wine : Provided, That in computing the tax on any pack- 
age es | +o shall be 
exclad 


“That all lawsor parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed.” 
Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me to 


say, for his information, that that amendment was prepared at 
mt? 
= I was about to state that the amendment came 


here, as I understand, with a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which has not got into the public prints. 

Mr. WHITE. The letter to which the Senator refers was ad- 
Sees ae oe Scceery of tho Treasury to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CULLON}. 

Mr. I understand that there was a letter addressed 
to the Senator from Illinois, but the Senator was sick at the time 
and the letter has been mislaid. I do not, of course, impute any 
attempt to hide the letter or anything of that kind. The letter is 
come-at-able. So I do not know what the Secretary said, 

I understand the amendment was prepared in the Treas- 

rtment, and the Treasury Department concluded on the 

ould be a wise thing to put an internal-rev- 
enue tax on whisky at 70 cents a gallon. 


é 


I have made some inquiry, and whenever I have said anything 
upon the subject some of Senators, who I thought ought to 
know aboutit, havesaid, ‘‘ Wecan not take it up because 


the question will come up, and that is too intricate 
for consideration at this short session.” I do not know whether 
it is to be a short session or not, but everybody hopes it will be. 
On the 19th of June the Secretary of the ury sent to a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance the letter which I hold in my 
hand, and which I shall read: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1897. 
Ste: Your letter of the 17th instant, relative to the legislative proposition 
to secure increased revenue by reducing the rate of tax on di spirits, 
has been received. 


I regret that I have not the letter which was written by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], but if he is around here he 
can present it, as I presume he has a copy of it. 


In reply, you are informed that I do not think it advisable to endanger the 
of this measure by appending to it a provision shortening the period 

w the spirits may remain in the bonded warehouse on the distil- 
iin oe eet is Gs nature sf a oumpeation 

, was y e nature of a suggestion 

and was not intended as a recommendation. 
My attention had just been called to this matter in connection with the 
proposition to reduce the tax, and I considered it proper that the Congress 
should have all the facts that were in possession. The question as to the 
length of the bonded period is complex to be a separate measure. 


The Secretary does not agree with the Senator in charge of the 
bill that the bonded question is too complex to be dealt with at the 
same time with the question of the tax. 


See a resshntion of Maveh 2, 300CHP Btat.. pegs M19), and act of May 2, 
1880 ( a 145), where this question is without reference 
to any rate . 


It has always been considered, as I understand, without refer- 


ence to the rate of tax; and it has not been heretofore 
that the tax had anything to do with the period, but stood 
upon an entirely different ground, 

See also, on the other hand, the acts of J 1872 (17 Stat. . fix- 
ing the Fate of tax at 70 cents Sceaiiies andl deste of March ants Gs tat. 
pose 339), establishing the tax rate at 9 centsper gallon. In neither of these 

two named acts, which revenue derived 


length of the 


S 


ALLISON. If Ido not interrupt the Senator 
Mr. TELLER. You do not interrupt me, but you interrupt the 
Mr LLISON M impression is—I onl k fr 
: + ae only speak from memo 
‘Bow. that there was not_any bonded period prior to 1879, as te 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Livpsay] sitting near me will per- 


. LINDSAY. There was a one-year bonded period, accord- 


ht ALLISON, Th y 
: IN. There may have been a short one, but I think 


oe Tee until 1879. 
Mr. I think there and that the Senator is mis- 
taken. There was a bonded 


has been enlarged in late years, molly ly le the 
w n terest 
Government or 5 


interest of the distillers, I confess I do not 


know. 
Mr. ALLISON. I do not know, but it was in 1879. 
Mr. TELLER. Later than that, tha 


i 


B 
e & 
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Mr. ALLISON. It was enlarged in the act of 1894 in connec- 
tion with the tax which was then imposed. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; in 1894. I believe it was supposed we 
were giving the distillers a little advantage, having put an extra 
tax upon them by increasing the bonded period. The Secretary 
of the Treasury continues: 


I would state, finally, that the two questions are separable 


I do not'think either the Secretary of the Treasury or I need go 
into any argument to prove that— 
that the question of the reduction of the rate of tax is of transcendent im- 
yortance; and I think that if the introduction of the proposition to change 

he SeneEe gated, ont its consideration in connection with fixing the tax 
rate, seriously complicates or imperils the needful legisiation with reference 
to the revenue, it should be eliminated from the question. 
Respectfully, yours, 
L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 
Hon. J. C. Burrows, United States Senate. 

Here is the Secretary of the Treasury assuring us that in this 
Way we can get more revenue, and that it is of transcendent im- 
portance that the matter be dealt with now; that it is absolutely 
independent and separable from the bonded question; and yet the 
committee say they can not take it up at this time. 

What is the interest in this country which is resisting the in- 
creased revenues that might be received from a reduced tax upon 
spirits? There must be something. Nobody can stand here and 
give a good reason why it should not be done. Nobody will pre- 
tend that any benefit is derived by a tax of $1.10 a gallon, unless 
the tax of $1.10 produces more revenue than a tax of 70 cents; 
and here are the facts and figures, which wil! not be controverted 
by anybody here or elsewhere, that 70 cents a gallon, and nota 
dollar a gallon, is the revenue-producing tax. 

All the manufacturers of distilled spirits from grain are in favor 
of its reduction, so faras I know. Indeed many of them have de- 
clared that nothing but a reduction would save them from bank- 
ruptcy, unless the Government of the United States can enforce 
its statutes against the criminal distillation of spirits, unless the 
Government can go beyond what it has been doing, seizing here 
and there gallons and putting them up for sale, putting them 
in competition with their products, and putting a few unfortu- 
nate, ignorant men in the penitentiary. Unless the Government 
can put its hands upon this evil and stop the illicit distilling, they 
will be ruined. But there is never a condition without a cause. 
There is never an opposition to a movment that there is not 
somebody somewhere who is to be benefited by that opposition. 

Mr. President, there is a concern in this country manufacturing 
distilled spirits that pays no revenue to the Government. It 
strikes me that if the committee can not deal with the great ques- 
tion, What shall be the tax upon distilled grain spirits? it could at 
least deal with it to this extent: It could provide that the same 
tax, or some equitable tax, if the same would not be equitable, 
should be put upon every concern distilling spirits. There are 
several concerns, perhaps, who are manufacturing what is called 
wood alcohol. 1 understand that the wood alcohol is a by-product; 
that the profits which they realize in the manufacture of charcoal 
and acetate of lime are quite sufficient to pay for their labor and 
a fair interest on their capital. They have a large capital, about 
$4,000,000, I understand, a capital that is created according to 
modern methods by watering the stock. 

I do not know, and I can only state what I have been told by a 
gentleman whom I regard as reliable, that the entire plant of this 
concern and all the parties who are connected with it, all the 
different organizations that are here in one concern, as I under- 
stand now, could be provided for by less than one-tenth of the 
supposed capital. Why should not that concern, which distills 
every year 2,000,000 galions of spirits, that are equivalent in com- 
mercial use to 4,000,000 gallons of grain-distilled spirits, pay a reve- 
nue duty also? It comes in contact with the distillers of alcohol 
from grain. It gets the benefit of the enforced high price that 
we compel every American consumer of alcohol to pay by reason 
of the high tax, and yet it bears none of the burdens—none what- 
ever. It is equivalent to giving it the revenne that is put upon 
4,000,000 gallons of grain-distilled alcohol. 

I know the Senator from Iowa will tell me that wood alcohol 
does not come in competition with it, that it is a lower grade and 
all that, and can not be used for purposes of drink, and so on. I 
do not intend to spend munch time over this point, and I am only 
going to read a few lines from a producer of wood alcohol and 

ut his statement against any statement that shall be made here 
s the Senator from Iowa or anybody else as to whether or not 
this does come in competition with the producers of grain-dis- 
tilled spirits. I read from the report of the joint select com- 
mittee created under authority of section 2 of the act of June 3, 
1896, and from the testimony of Mr. Clark: 

I wish to state that in western North Carolina I have a factory for making 
wood alcohol. In Wilmington, N. C., I have another factory for refining 
wood alcohol. Ihave been engaged in the business for eleven years under 


the supposition that the present conditions would continue. I believe if we 
have free alcohol it will stop both of my factories. 








That is the first thing. Allow me to say that these people are 

rotected by a tariff duty of §2.50 against wood alcohol manufac- 

red in Canada and other parts of the world, and yet they bear 
no part of the burden that all other manufacturers of distilled 
spirits bear. 

Another point is that— 

With free alcohol I do not see how any means can be adopted to prevent its 
being used for drinking purposes— 

He is speaking now of free alcohol in the arts only— 


because wood alcohol is made so refined now that when it is mixed with 
common alcohol the mixture can be used for drinking purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what proportion? 

Mr. CLARK. In the proportion of about 10percent. If you take 50 per cent 
of grain alcohol and 50 per cent of wood alcohol and dilute it with water down 
to one-half, it has not a very distasteful effect upon the tongue, and if you 
take it down to 10 per cent I believe it my be used for drinking right along. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know that that is done, or is it simply your opin- 
ion that it might be done? 

Mr. CLAuK. It is merely an opinion from the mixtures I have made and 
have had my men try to see whether they could drink it. I understand that 
wood alcohol is used to adulterate araneee. That is simply what I have heard. 
I do not know that it is true. I am firmly convinced that 10 per cent of wood 
alcohol in grain alcohol could be drank. 

We do not need much argument to know that if this can be 
done, even if it is at the risk of the health of the drinker, it will 
be doné in the cheap places where they-sell cheap stuff and where 
the men are not very particular about what they drink. The 
chairman says: 

You do not think that wood alcohol ought to be used in any way for drink- 
tng porposes without paying a tax? 

r. CLARK. No; Idonot. But if you have free alcohol and methylation, I 
see nothing to prevent a e amount of methylated spirits from being used 
for drinking purposes. is a thing very easily tested. All you have to 
do is to take a sample of refined wood alcohol and common alcohol and mix 
bw! 2 that proportion and dilute them with water, and almost any man can 


The CHAIRMAN. I suppose there are certain sections of the country where 

people would drink almost anything which has the alcoholic principle in it? 

r. CLARK. Yes, sir; that is true. I think a preparation of 10 per cent 
would be unobjeetionable to most people who drink. 

The CHarrRMAN. I have heard of people drinking Jamaica ginger and Flor- 
ida water and articles of that kind. 

Mr. CLARK. There seems to have been some discussion as to the practica- 
bility of operene methyl alcohol from alcohol. Ido not see any necessity 
rating it. I believe the great ority would drink it just as it is. 

Gait . wm Laer been chebsies tots C snes aars ier ‘aftoon woe 
and Thslieve they can, for all Sueabaiis curesten. be separated. 

If they can, they will be, and undoubtedly are. 

Mr. President, I do not want unnecessarily to detain the Senate. 
I wish to put in the Recorp the opinions—I have them here—of 
a number of gentlemen, some living and some dead, as to what is 
the revenue point at which we should fix our tax. 

It. is believed by aes many people that the reason why this 
tax can not be reduced is because there is an interest in this country 
which stands in the mf of it, a financial interest; that the peo- 
ple manufacturing w alcohol, who are closely connected with 
one of the est trusts in this country, as I am informed, and 
this concern is practically owned by one of the greatest trusts in 
this country—and I might as well name it, the sugar trust—have 
sufficient strength to prevent its being done. 

I am told by reasonable and —— men that the agent of the 

‘concern has, with the greatest effrontery, said to them, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, if you interfere with the duty on wood alcohol, or if = 
interfere in the securing of the reduction of the tax upon distilled 

spirits, we will reduce your bonded period to nothing.” I know 
that some of the men who are engaged in the manufacture of dis- 
tilled grain spirits have come to the Capitol and have spoken in 
bated breath. They did not dare to talk out aloud when they 
complained of the way they were being treated for fear that when 
anything was done the bonded period, which has no relation what- 
ever to the tax, as the Secretary says, would be taken away from 
them as a matter of vengeance and spite. 

I am making nocomplaint againstthe committee any more than 
I am against the Senate, but it is géing out to the American ps 
ple that here are $20,000,000 of revenue that might be saved which 
we either have not the skill or the courage to take hold of in a way 
to save, and it is believed and known that the saving of that large 
amount of money would in no wiseimpose any burden upon any in- 
dustry or im any burden upon any consumer of distilled spirits. 
The wood-alcohol people do not sell their spirits to the manufac- 
turers for any less because they do not pay any tax, nor any the 
less because the manufacturers of grain-distilled spirits are com- 

lled ~ pay a tax of $1.10 before they can put their article upon 

e market. - 

The condition is abnormal. It is unusual. Itis unnatural. It 
is disgraceful. I do not know just where the remedy is. I donot 
know whether we have yet reached the point where we dare not 
legislate against these trusts. This bill, and I will have occasion 
to go into it more in detail hereafter, which comes here as a rev- 
enue producer, as a protective measure,in my judgment has 
standing back of it every corrupt combination, every trust in the 
country, and I can not find for myself that any trust has been 
denied anything it has demanded. 
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I believe that the bill has been made, largely perforce, perhaps, 
and beyond the power of the committee to do otherwise, at the 
demand of the men who are controlling all the t productive 
agencies, and are taking to themselves profits and advantages which 
ought not to goto them by virtue of our legislation. I repeat, I do 
not know but that we have reached the point when the erican 
Senate and the American House of Representatives are powerless 
to do their duty asthey seeit. It will beso when the great political 
organizations put themselvesin the hands of these great trusts, and 
when a political comacler comes on, and they go to them and de- 
mand of them as they did last year—one political organization at 
least—contributions such as were never before made in the history 
of this et, and use those contributions, not for the legitimate 
purposes of education, not for the legitimate purpose of exciting 
the enthusiasm of the voter, but for the wee of corrupting 
the voter, intimidating the voter, for frightening the producer 
and manufacturer. 

Mr. President, I need not go into that question, and I do not in- 
tend to do so now, but I know at least. that the public have been 
scandalized by the statement of the amount of money used in the 
last political campaign. If a tithe of what is said to have been 
used was used, it is a scandal to the American people and a dan- 
ger to the ublic. There are millions of men who believe that 
this bill has n made in the interest of the men who put up 
their money to make it possible, through the Executive influence, 
to secure the passage of the bill. If it has any valuable things in 


Ot it sh maids in rosperity to th I shall be delighted 

oO ing p e country, g : 
but IL listen with resnsedes feelings when I am told that a bill 
which puts greater taxes u the American people than have 
ever been put on before will bring prosperity to the country; and 
I do not wonder very much that the committee feel, as some out- 
siders say they do, that they can not go before the American — 
ple as having put down the tax on whisky when at the same time 
they put up the tax on s and on the coat and on the blanket 
and everything else that the laborer must use or wear. 

I wish to insert in the RecoRD some extracts from the public 
record, neither of the House nor of the Senate, and I desire that 
a £8 in at the end of my remarks er. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
matter will be inserted in the RecorD, in the absence of objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Hien Tax Inpuces ILLicrr DisTILLATION. 
SENATOR SHERMAN, OF OHIO. 
Debate of July 7, 1368. 
The eral feeling throughout the country has been one of disgust at the 


failure to collect the e 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 

Go gzces and palpable have been the corruptions caused A the failure to 
collect the tax on w: that Suse yeasts Bave bought their way through 
the meshes of the law. we not all sa’ that it is impossible, for some 
reason or other, to collect the tax of $2 a gallon on whisky? I was the last 
man =e my opinion on that subject. 

It be remembered that this is a vast country; that it has 
frontiers where whisky may be smuggled; that it has vast 


lains and unoccupied coun and very much of the fraudulent whisky has 
in the various distilleries in the cit Molasses may be dis- 
tilled under this desk by a little machine sold at from $10 to $50 in the 


city of New York. It may be done ina garret, in a cellar, or ina shop—yes, it 
may be done in a box. 


long as you maintain + tax of $2 a gallon this fraudulent 
distillation will go on and all the detectives the United States can employ, 
all the penitentiaries you may threaten, the trials you 
may institute, will not t the fraudulent distillation of whisky if it can 
be ie, as it can now ie, in a little copper when a 
single distilled u t act would pay a man $80 a + No 
w can distilled from mo! at 50 cents per ion tax. It can 
only be distilled from molasses at $1 to $1.10 per gallon. uction to 50 
cents utterly destroys the ou 


ness. If eep the tax above that, so that 
m ts can asa matter of course the molasses trade can 
supply the whole market and you can not detect it. 
Debate of July 9, 1868. 
I myself have always favored the one-dollar tax, but outof deference tothe 
ts that have ew natay ay oy Bey By fey tated molasses W . 
ami the impossibility of breaking & the in the distillation of 
ane a@ tax ata higher rate than 50 cents, I shall vote for the 50-cent 
tax as ing the highest rate that can be collected. 
SENATOR MORRILL, OF VERMONT. 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 


Every time has met since the 
oa te on ees every time the ve been demvunstra 


t has not been collected the law has been amended, and each time we have 
said to ourselves, ‘“‘ The law will now be enforced.” 


of the law im 


The law tempts every rascal in the country to go to work. 
SENATOR ALLISON, OF IOWA. 
Debate of June 4, 1868 (page 2839). 
now no distillation of ts in the W ex in a few cities. 
ate crt at ts 


There is 
* * * With few exceptions the 
Toe end Se or seaboard cities. 


Re ee ee Re eee Rene OR ORE e Rene eee nee 
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tlantic States alone, and the current year will show an importation 
tate the 50,000,000 gallons at the Atlantic ports. Notwithstanding this 
importation, the price of molasses has constantly advanced, while the 
ce of nearly every other article has been reduced from 10 to 50 per cent. 
Pat the same the price of refined sugar larzely depreciated.] One gallon 
and a half of molasses will make 1 gallon of whisky under the mode adopted. 
[Mr. ALLISON estimated that with longer fermentation than was practica- 
ble an illicit distilling seven-eighths of a gallon of molasses would make a 
f whisky. 
T know {he ow ued] that the average price of distilled spirits in Phila- 
delphia for the six months has been from 0 cents to $1.20 per gallon, and 
in New York I Eatieve it has not exceeded §1.20 during that entire time. 
SENATOR WILLIAMS, OF OREGON. 
Debate of July 8, 1363. | 
story of the excise system demonstrates one fact more than another 
it EE tax which is as ey disproportioned tothe cost of producing | 
the article as the whisky tax is disproportioned to the cost of whisky can not 
be collected as a gene. rule. That is proved by the history of European 
countries. Our experience in this respect has been like the experience of 
other countries. ena gallon of whisky costs only 40 cents to produce it, 
and you im a tax of $2, there is a temptation tocommit fraud that is irre- 
sisti call that will produce fraud as long as men are as weak and as falli- 
ble as they are at this time. And it is not chargeable to one man or another 
man, but to the selfishness and weakness of human nature. It isa tax that 
can not in the nature of things be collected. 
Every stan on taxation maintains the doctrine that when you tax 
an 400 or 500 per cent more than its cost. you impose a tax that tempts 
men to commit fraud, and will to a great extent defeat its collection. 


SENATOR PATTERSON, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
* Debate of July 8, 1868. 
We must expect corruption always when a tax approaches the point of pro- 
hibition. 





SENATOR CATTELL, OF NEW JERSEY. 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 
You can not collect a tax of 500 per cent on any article. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
House debate of June 23, 1868. 
Ihave for three years been of the ie, as lam tooo. that it is folly for 


Congress to attempt to collect a tax of $2 a gallon on distilled spirits. [amin 
favor of putting the direct tax down to 50 cents, but not lower. 
CONGRESSMAN KELLEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
House debate of June 1, 1868 (volume 80, page 2754). 

The law isa fountain of demoralization. The tax on distilled spirits has 
been demonstrated to be not only excessive but unnatural. It is not only 
not adapted to the conditions of our country, which is too broad for the sur- 
veillance of the metropolitan police, but is in entire disregard of the infirmi- 
ties of average human nature. 

You can not impose restraints and couple them with temptations which 
average men can not resist and enforce your restraints by law one whit more 
than you can mit, statutes reverse the law of gravitation. The commit- 
tee proposed the tax shall be fixed at 75 cents. It is an immense reduc- 
tion, but it does not go quite low enough to check the fraud or to restore this 
immense trade to its natural channel. I hope, therefore, the tax will be re- 
duced to at most Scents, * * * with the belief that while it will save the 
revenues of the Government, still better, it will save the morals of the people. 


BENJAMIN ¥F. BUTLER, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
House debate June 23, 1868. 

If you lay a tax so large that the tax is larger than the cost of the article, 
then the tax becomes a matter of speculation, and as you exceed the cost of 
the article 7 step by step encourage evasion of the tax. That is the reason 
you can collect the present tax on whisky. If a man can save | gallon 
out of 10, he gets even by fraud. If he can save 2 out of 10, he makes a profit. 
If you bring down the tax, so that a man to make a dollar or less must risk 
ollar then the tax will be paid. 


CONGRESSMAN STEVENS, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Debate of June 1, 1868. 
am in favor of the reduction of the tax on distilled spirits. * * * This 
and the attempt to enforce its collection have defrauded the revenue, 
ched the administration of public affairs, and sapped the very founda- 
of official and private morals. These results are the direct consequence 
wide de ure from that sound maxim of political economy which seeks 
keep the tax below the cost of Jrrtncticn. ere isa tax which bears to 
cost of production the ratio of 1 to 6}. Such a disproportion can not fail 
stimulate fraud and corruption to an alarming extent, even under the 
ost favorable administration of our revenue laws. 
JOHN A. LOGAN. 
House debate of June 23, 1868 (page 3/01). 
I prefer to fix the tax at 50 cents. With this reduced taxation there will 
be no inducements for fraud. 
H. EB. PAINE, OF WISCONSIN. 
House debate, June 23, 1368 (page 34,03). 
I have made up my mind that 50 cents would be a fair tax. 
DAVID A. WELLS, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 
Report for 1866 (page iv). 
Assuming the ave cost of the manufacture of proof spirits as 20 cents 
gal a@ tax of $ per gallon is equivalent to a tax of 1,000 per cent. 
Wwe may assume as an axiom in the economy of taxation that 
whenever a tax equivalent to 100 per cent of the average cost of the article is | 
upon it, a limit has been attained where the ordinary provisions of | 
the law are sufficient for itsexecution. In proportion as this limit isdeparted | 
from, the enactment of extraordinary laws to secure the tax becomes neces- 
7, finally a point is reached where the inducement to evade or resist 
fo enews that Seale asmeaieaie ah ton nh nels ent thee 
contains Dn elf the ele- 
mente of fan own canuleseus. 


DAVID A. WELLS, COMMISSIONER. 


Whenever a t a tax on any product so high as to suffi- 
cient! and 
cers age ret 


ree 


SES 





the same, then such prod- 


, on page 28 (House Document No. 62. Thirty-ninth Con- 

fo first session), states that a tax of $5 , galion was laid in England in 
with t informers. And the commis 
sioner cuotes Mr. och as sa 5 oe ble dealers withdrew from 


: “Respecta 
the business fell into the hands of the 


Pattul rays —— enness, disorder, and crime 
eto peor were convicted in London alone of offenses con: 
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nected with the salo of spirits, but no exertions on the part of the revenue 
officers and magistrates could stop the “ torrent of illicit traffic... This inor 
dinate tax was repealed in 1742, and the consequen tho change were 


es of 


highly beneficial. Under the $5 tax the quantity of spirits paying duty fell 

from 12,495,000 gallons to 2,800,006 gallons; and on page 33 the Commissioner 

asserts that the consumptiow of drink was not diminished by this tax.) 
DAVID A. WELLS 


vol i \ 


Princeton Review Nume 14, N.S , 

The theory which I entertained at the outset was the common and popular 
one that distviled spirits was a product up m which it wasexpedient to impose 
the heaviest burden of taxation, and finally, if the high tax resulted in restrict- 
ing consumption, the gain to temperance aud morality would far more than 
counterbalance any reduction in revenue 

The result of along and careful inquiry, however, satisfied the writer that 
all his preconceived ideas on the subject were entirely erroneous; that under 
the infiuence of a high tax and a resulting high cost the production and con 
sumption of spirits, cxelusive of the demand for drink, was greatly restricted, 
and that under the conditions of a sparse population, scattered over a vast 
extent of territory, and a form of government that would not admit of the use 
of a despotic, inquisitorial, and numerous police, the attempt to collect the 
tax of 1,000 per cent on first cost of any article was utterly impracticable 
Ina report made to Congress in January, 1866, it was accordingly recom 
mended that the $2 tax be abandoned and a tax of 5W-cents per proof gallon 
be adopted. 

{This was not done, and Mr. Wells described at length the enormous ensu- 
ing frauds. (Q. v., page 288.) 

Mr. Wells continues! 

Investigation shows that on the average the product of illicit distillation 
costs, through deticient returns, bribery of attendants. expeuse of secret and 
unusual method of storage and transportation, from two to three times as 
much as the product of legitimate distillation 

With the reduction to W cents Mr. Wells says, “ Dlicit distillation practi 
cally ceased. Evasions were confined to occasional false returns. Industry 
and art experienced a large measure of benefit, while the Government col- 
lected during the second year of the new system, with comparatively little 
friction, $3 for every dollar that was obtained under the last year of the two- 
dollar tax.” 

E. A. ROLLINS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1866. 

Great numbers of small stills for the illicit manufacture of rum from 
molasses were secreted in the garrets and cellars of the most populous cities. 
Report of 1867 (page 18). 

The limit of tax is reached when its amonnt not only becomes an incentive 
to fraud on the part of the producer, as most high taxes have proven, but 
where no inconsiderable portion of it may safely be used for the corruption 
of officers employed in its collection. When such is the case the revenue is 
not only diminished but the administration of the law becomes disreputable 
and the law itself a reproach. 

The Census Bureau reports 90,412,581 gallons for the year ending June 1, 
1860, including that manufactured for export. 

Report of 1868. 

The falling off in receipts in 1858 (to $13,500,000) resulted in some degree 
from the general expectation that the tax would be reduced, but mainly 
from the frauds which made such reduction indispensably necessary. 

GREEN B. RAUM, INTERNAL REVENUE COMMISSIONER. 
Report of 1877 (page xxix) 

1 have given considerable attention to the question of changing the rate 
of taxation on spirits and tobacco, and have come to the conclusion that the 
interests of the Government and of the manufacturers and dealers will be 
subserved by allowing the rate of taxation to remain undisturbed. I desire 
to call your especial attention (page xxx) that foranumber of years the illicit 
manufacture and sale of spirits and tobacco has been carried on very exten 
sively in portions of the Joliowing districts: Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, 
the Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Ninth Kentucky, the Fourth Maryland, the 
Second Missouri, the Twenty-third Pennsylvania, the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth North Carolina, the Second, Fifth, and Eighth Tennessee, the Third 
Texas, the Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Virginia, and the First 
and Second West Virginia 

The extent of these frauds would startle belief. I can safely say that dur 
ing the past year not less than 3,000 illicit stills have been operated in the 
districts named. These stillsare of a producing capacity of from 10 to 50 gal 
lons per day. They are usually located at inaccessible points (page xxxi). In 
certain portions of the country many persons not guilty of violating the law 
themselves were in sympathy with those who did violate it, and the officers, 
in many instances, found themselves unsupported in the execution of the 
law by a healthy state of public opinion. 

The spirit of forcible resistance (page xxxiii) to law seems to accompany 
illicit manufacturing of whisky at all times and in all countries 

(The Commissioner comments at length on the violence shown officers, and 
says that the large distillers obey the law with a fairness and integrity that 
nierits acknowledgment. } 

Report 1879 (page iv) 

A tax of % cents a gallon on this product is a great temptation to fraud. 
It has been found that in many portions of the country, especially in the 
mountain regions, distillers will league together for the purpose of avoiding 
the payment of the tax and resisting the officers of the United States engaged 
in the enforcement of the law. 

HOWE ON TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Scarcely had the new rate (6) cents) become operative, when Congress, dis- 
regarding the advice of the commissioner (D. A. Wells), set itself to increas 
— revenue by raising existing rates. Duties were increased to $? per 
gallon. 

This rate was equivalent to an ad valorem tax of 1,00 per cent of the orig 
inal cost of the product, and results were such as would be anticipated from 


, pag $3) 


| such an exorbitant duty, and stand as a permanent illustration of the effects 


of an excessive rate of taxation upon a manufactured commodity. The jus 
tification of this increase in the rate was partly sumptuary and social and 
partly fiscal. Asa matter of fact,none of these expectations were verified, 
while the apprehension in regard to the rate exercised an unfavorable influ- 
ence on (legitimate) production. 

We conceive that the policy to be pursued in the taxation of luxuries, es- 
pecially where the sumptuary element is present, to be to assess the articls 
at the highe st rate it will bear without encouraging evasion and loss to the 
revenue through illicit distillation or production 

Hundreds of illicit stills (under the $1.50 and § rate) existed all over the 
country, especially in the Western Central States, where one of the revenue 
agents estimated that four-fifths of the spirits produced did not pay the tux 
Illicit stills also existed in great numbers in the larger cities. Commissioner 
Wells says: 

“Under the strong temptation of large and almost certain gains, men 
rushed into schemes for defrauding the revenue with the zeal of enthusiasts 
for a new gold mine.” 
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One of the necessary results of this state of affairs was to reduce the plane 
of competition to that of the most unprincipled dealers in the market. 
Despite the enactment b pee ake roviding that sales of whisky for less 
than the tax was to be held p © evidence of fraud, unlimited quanti- 
ties were offered in the ieten at = than $2 per gallon, and the Government 
was forced to aaor ars itself unable to protect those who honestly paid 
the tax. (Pages 130 to 1 

BUCHANAN ON TAXATION (ENGLISH). 

It was b emugeling, t therefore, that the market w: 7 still supplied, and 
the years 1514 an 15 were noted’ - the Petit 40 of illicit distillation over 
the whole country. In 1816 the use of smal lons was again per- 
mitted; the duty was reduced to 6s. 2d. and 5s. 6d. Be the illicit trade 
in the meantime received such an impulse from the unwise restraints and 
heavy duty on the legal distiller that no vigilance could suppress it. 

it was os Cait the year 1823, when the duty was reduced from ds. 6d. to 2s. 
per gallon, that the le i distiller had any nee of successful competition 
with his contraband is act was extended to Ireland, and was in all 
respects a most eee measure. The lower duty increased the quantity 
of spirits brought to charge in Serene from 2,308 lons in 1823 to 4,350,- 
aol onions in 1824, and in 1425 to 6,981,450 gallons. and the revenue it yielded 
was err equal ‘to the product of the former h duty, aa in 1825 
to £682, while the duty of 5s. 6d. only uced in 1822 £691,136. The 
omeencr of the —eeutp was further ati Hishinnde cessation of the illicit 

erection of legal stills all over the 

In} 1-8 the duty was raised in Scotland and in Leland te to 2s. 10d. the oe 
rial gallon, which, | vey | allowance for difference of measure, was an addi 
tion to the tax of 6d. lion, and in 1830 it was raised to 3s. 4d., while the 
drawback on malt, w - had been caerenae® % to = 2d. jer gallon’ on spirits 
in which it was exclusively used, was reduced The effect of 
these impolitic additions to the duty was to 4% toa Sumiek extent the 
illicit ane in the Highlands, and to re it new severities were resorted 
to, nameiy, jy. pomariies and heavy fines, and, in default of <porment, the jail. 

Yn Ire committed. In 1779 the duty was assessed, 
as it was afterwards in , on the cubic contents of the still, and with 
precisely the same effects. The quicker process of distillation that was 
adopted entirely distanced the erroneous computations of the excise and the 
tax, though it was continually increased till a’ h it was in proportion to 
its original amount as 38 to 1, never ment I pace with the still more rapid in- 
crease of spirits which was produced by the improved process of distillation. 
This mode of assessment was in consequence superseded by a duty of 5s. 6d. 
on the or at which rate it comteaase till the year 1823, 

All the evils which necessarily arose from waoeen of duties were, during 
this interval, experienced inIreland. Sm ling was carried on to an alarm- 
while the ‘The annual consumption of ts was estimated at 10,000,000, 

le the duty in 1522 was paid a 910,483 gallons. But the loss of revenue 
was by no means the worse evil. aed of illicit trade gave rise to 
scenes of most lamentable violence and disorder; the country, traversed by 
armed and hostile bands of revenue officers and smugglers, presented in 
many districts the image of war. 

It was in vain that increased severities were resorted to, that the guilt of 
an re still was visited with a heavy fine on a whole parish, and —_ 
the smuggler was punished by transportation. The trade was — activel 

ursued he. country ‘until the year 1823, when the duty was redu 

Ireland, as in Scotland, to rite his measure wasentirely wan thopatis 
contents of the still tothe spirits. wasentirely successful; = 
illicit trade was su of spirits ein et to cha: 
increased from 2.9 bi 4a3 gallons in 183 to 64 high duty of 6s in 1824 and to 9, 44 
ne in =, — ae 2 pre of the ., Which was in 


Par care Seenled | that 2 of the low dut 
of 28, ta ae 1824, ny was £776,690, and was ee it in 1825, when it 
amounted to ot 


same effects Gs still followed every reduction of duty on spirits, 
eee rent that it is not one of those commodities on which a heavy tax can 


The low duty of 2s. on the galion, though it improved the revenue and Pie 
— = to Soames. was not allowed to continue more than two years. 
— ouay was again tried. The tax was raised. as 
Seotiand in 1826, from 2s. to 2s. 10d. the gallon, and in 1830 to 3s. — 
ENore as he by a pT eution S the arth newer pane & loss oo povenes, . 
ore.—The ria on is one- r and 7 degrees higher 
proof than merican proof gallon. ] 
REPORT aie SELECT COMMITTEE ON EXCISE TO PARLIAMENT IN 1833. 
The a trade sommeneet ons So first —prente of duty ie yn on in 
1822, when it was raised to were openly offered for 
sale in all the towns; the f fair ee was ees in every market, and in 
1833 the contraband trade had overspread - rae . fhe onl = y y Tomedy 
was a reduction of the duty, which , ena 
— was followed with the best effects. rite ce which aia a duty in = iS 
at ds. 4d. amounted to 8,165,596 the fomene 5 was £ 
he duty in 18 at 2. 42. for last of the year amoun to £1 30.8, 
or 10, uty. in 18M at 2.4 for tho last alt of {hs Tene 
Nor was this increase obtained at the <a of sobriety. The only dif- 
ference was that the low duty was paid on the spirits consumed, while the 


high duty was evaded. 
pa attempt was made to ao 2 + a —_ Ireland by increased duty 
rits in 1842, with precisely th This tax was repealed the 
nex year. Z 


InLicir DISTILLATION Rurnous To > Leorencars PRODUCER. 
SENATOR SHERMAN, OF OHTO. 
Debate of March 1, 1875 arene 1947). 


Sot —<Son 9o° eae beget fo aieert See 
strong for human nature very gallon of whisk cae 
the market Se Serine Ge tenGtet halen Eeeadion ts to the 


19, 1883. 

you Sous Se distillers of spirits to o pay millions of dollars revenue, 

acy Site ate a oe ene it required as well that they 
dt ethaenesin OF OREGON. 


Then, th a redu 
peents [ne Or Oe Oe ee eke nee a whe is dupennl te 


y 
BS per lon ax Se lke clike nis comin Os tee on Whe epen uanetet ber anes 


SENATOR HOWE, OF WISCONSIN. 
While the red a ao 
mit 
ee tieet Su rection adie say pay your Treanury 


“It is 


$2 a gallon on his produc .. He can afford to pay the $2if the Governmen 
will see to it that nobody else rnakes wh cheaper than he does (i. e. aoe 
the same tax). We keow very well that the Government has not enforced 
the collection of this tax heretofore. Before you commenced the oe 
of whisky you were making al«ut 80,000,000 gallons per year. I su 
man pretends that the production is any less than it was then. t eae 
doubt it is much more. I believe we are now getting a million dealings. 4 
month, or someth like that, from this source. That shows simply that 
your revenue from source is defrauded.” 
SENATOR CONNESS, OF CALIFORNIA. 
ins Debate of July 8, 1868. 

ie hes eet iaaes Mev typ} the tax in the markets of San Fran- 

cisco since the tax wasimposed. [Over three years.] -_ 
aan G. INGERSOLL. 
House debate of June 23, 1363. 

During the last four months nota le gallon See high wine 
has teone made in that [Peoria district. “The reason is t the Sntac. 
turers there can not compete with the fraudulent eaters rsin localities 
more favorable for the t traffic. There is but one method by which the 
honest, legitimate manufacturer can be sustained, and that is by reducing 
bey tax to such a point as does not amount toan offer of an immense remium 

frauds, while at the same time enforcing your revenue laws with great 


tae 
GODLOVE 8. ORTH. 
House debate, June 23, 1868, (page 3/04). 
There ic but one remedy left, ‘and that is to reduce this tax to such a point 
as will enable the That pointe aS ey to oa with its illicit 
roduction. my opinion, would be somewhere between 25 and 
oe per gallon ay thie reduction om drive the illicit distiller from his 
tion, crime always more or less expensive, and in proportion as 
e to that sess you increase crime itself. 
g the general revenue, but 
‘ thereiore, that. public morals, as 
tee as public revenue, will both an rved by a change in the tax on 
whisky, I shall vote for such sehuction of of the picsent tax. 
E. A. ROLLINS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1877 (pages 18 to #2). 
fter commenting on the prevalent fraud, says 
— at is as much ies totbe honest ee have suffered in reputation 
and ——— by reason of these ae as to the public, that this monstrous 
weeng be corrected and t»at legitimate business of great moment to the 
ane inane ay @e.in-yroducing sections of the country should be thor- 
oughly pro’ P 
ee and Financial Chronicle of May 11, 1867, quotes spirits at 
$1. roof gallon, and the issue of December 30, 1887, declares editorially 
that only one-tenth of the produ ction paid tax.] 


ENGLISH SysTeEM IMPRACTICABLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SENATOR SHERMAN. 
Debate of March 1, 1875 (page 1981). 

But bow does Bacon’ do do ,, 5 Saaipees high tax]? By making the manu- 
tecture o of spirits ute monopoly, so that no man can 
Re facture spines in in , gland except by giving 8 bona that can onl be 

ven c rations, an resul qenetnctare spir 
Eig iescurtertct is in few hands by m y law og 
a English ben. SY. . Sherman wapiate the whole industry of dis- 
was committed to about ten eee, a8 er a system of monop- 
oly that our people would not submit to, and for this reason a high tax could be 
co in that country. In continental countries, he stated, the 
tax varied from 36 cents 1 Germany toabout 75 cents, averaging W to cents. j 

MR. MORRILL. 
House debate of April 19, 1864. 

The reat Brita preventing illicit trade with us is manyfold greater than 


with “aos Bri 
A. ROLLINS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1877 (pages 18 to 22). 
Most countries now deem it advisable to levy only a moderate tax on spir- 
i. in experiences of nations resemble each other as much as the lives of 
and pooh have found at = time or peas in their history as 


much, “and the same, difficulty in the collection of the tax as we are 


now @ 

The tae tax of Prussia is a 9§ cents gallon, of a a little more than 
12 cents per pemen. and of France 00 cents 2 om On the other hand, 
pune was tax of 10s. per gallon. monopolizes the manufac- 
ture an 

The nature of our Government, and the habits and i of our people, 
a — a of wenaate te this monopoly, but it may be 

tax and t the law im- 

postag tim ty in vee United Ki Until 1858the rates of ~~ were different 

ae and d,and eae in constant 

Se of violations of of the law. item Peto says 

that terit recent period, use of the high rates 

of duty, b tar the larger of spirits consumed in Scotland and Ire- 

land was roan of lilt the excise man was defied and the rev- 
me rende : aie 


a 
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SENATOR TRUMBULL, OF ILLINOIS. | been below even the amount of the tax. Th 


1@ amount of spirits of d 
Debate of March 1, 1867 ( page 1939). | mene Spee mal = be assessors for 1865 was 16.06.78 gall as 
: against $9,200,001 Ballo! nh is6 
I think a t mistake was made when we placed the tax on whisky at 2 ; 
agallon. I thought so then, and I struggled against that tax as exorbitant THADDEUS STEVENS 
and out of all proportion. We ail know that whisky has been driven out of House debate of J try! 
all other uses except to drink. People will buy it to drink whether you have Since the article will be used, how can we raise from it the most revenue? 
lon onitor$l. * * * If you want, revenue, put on a reason- | I think the tax of 60 cents per gallon is about the point where we will get the 
ataxof Ra a I | 
able tax that can be collected. most revenue. 
SENATOR WILSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS. MR. SCHENK 
Debate of June 3, 1864. - a House de a June 7 : 
irite in FE imini “oOn- ow shall we protect the Treasury? say by putting a d t tax low 
The eee et seen enirite in England has not diminished the con enough to take away the inducement for fraud 
7 SENATOR M'DOUGAL, OF CALIFORNIA. ©. DELANO, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENU! 
2? 2 Report of 1869 (page vi 
roe ‘th nee ti thi biect has Referring to the gain on spirits for these years (1868 to 1869), it : 
It has been proved by po experience that taxation on this subject has proper to say that there is every cause for congratulation that the law of 
nothing to do with consumption. July 20, 1868 [reducing tax to W cents!, was enacted 
THADDEUS STEVENS. Seecsted ith (oun s 
House debate of February 16, 1864 (page 692). The experience of the present year has served to strengthen my pres Laon 
I do not think that any tax you can lay on whisky would stop the manu- | opinion as the impolicy of changing the law taxing spirits, and indy me 
facture to any extent. to repeat the recommendation in my last annual report that the rate of tax 
House debate of January 1%, 136%. be left as now provided for (50 cents 
Mr. Stevens, as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, on intro- JAMES A. GARFIELD 
ducing the bill to increase the tax to $2, admitted: House, February 17, 1875 (page 14 
¥ if duties lead tosmuggling. There is no doubt of that. * * * I am satisfied that there is a point, not very far above the present rate [70 
Experience in England has shown that as the duty was raised on spirits,even | cents} at which we now tax spirits, beyond which we should cease to get ad 
when it reached Bs. per gallon, it never seriously affected the consumption.” | ditional revenue, and will probably get less. * * I doubt if we car i] 
lect a dollar. 
=. enenncyreng ; MR. KELLEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
House debate of January 19, 1364 (page 271). imide: Selon ae 1 ace 
sear’ ouse, February 12, 1875 (page 1 
Our experience is likely to correspond with that of the world, which is that If we adopt this bill [to increase to % cents}, I confidently predict that in- 
the appetites of men for spirituous liquors are held in check very little by | .oa4 of replenishing the revenues it will deplete them 
hi h cost. | i 
. House debate of February 13, 1867 (page 1219, volume 75). MR. DAWES, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
But inacommunity tolerably prosperous an increase of duty has been found _ House, Fet ruary 11, 1875 (page 
not to diminish consumption so much as to increase smuggling and illicit In the debate on increase of the tax from 70 cents to $1, admitted that a 
distillation. 


higher tax decreased revenue. 
JOHN A. LOGAN. 
House, March 1, 1875 (page ! 
It has been demonstrated that when we levy a high tax on whisky it 


JOHN A. KASSON. 
House debate of February 16, 1364. 
England with heavy tax has an increasing production. 


i “an 
D. D. PRATT, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. not and will not be collected. eaten, acme 
Report of 1875 ( pages 13 and 14). House. March 1. 1875 (page 1971 
The amount of spirits actually consumed has not greatly varied durin mcnethiiiin of eeienting tha ehiaky yf eine 
these years (1862 to 1575). SP palestenniien wang be the cause of general anc The possibility of collecting the whisky tax grows | 


s almost in propor- 


tion as the tax is raised above a certain figure. We seemed to have reached 


at 70 cents, what may be called the revenue point 
HOWE ON TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is by no means certain that the law of 1862 (20 cents tax) would not have 
proved as productive in the long run as the latter enactment ($2 tax), for, as 
the revenue commission of 1866 stated, the laws of 1864 i865 were in a large 
part neutralized by evasions and fraudulent retur 
Theextravagance of the tax induced widespread « 
63.) 

As an axiom, it may be added that a moderate rate of taxation assessed 
with regard to existing conditions will in the long run prove more produc 
tive and less prejudicial to the moral, social, and industrial interests of the 
nation than one so excessive in amount as to encourage evas 
and fraud. (Page 81.) 

Contrary to all expectations, the advance in the rates to $1.0 and & per 
gallon in 1864 produced no corresponding increase in the revenues. Dering 
the ten months of the fiscal year 1863, the tax was uniformly ) cents per gal 
lon and the revenues therefrom $3,229,990, collected from 16,149.95 gallons of 
spirits. The rate for 1864 was 6) cents per gallon, although during the earlier 
months the old rate reigned and the receipts therefrom rose to $28,431,797 

With the imposition of the increased rate July 1, 1864, production was tem- 
porarily suspended and the actual receipts for the fiscal year 1865 were $15,- 
995.701. and but little over $29,000,000 were turned into the Treasury in 1886, 
while for the fiscal year 1867 they fell considerably below this amount Re 
nue in 1868, $13,419,062. ) 

This extraordinary rate remained in force but one year more, when, in re- 
sponse to the recommendation of the Revenue Commissioner, as well as the 
promptings of justice and expediency, the duty was reduced to 50 cents per 
gallon. 

The result of the change was remarkable. Illicit distillation on a large 
scale practically ceased, while those industries and arts in which spirits 
formed a prominent oa experienced an immediate revival. At the 
same time the receipts from this source increased with equalrapidity. They 
arose like magic from $13,500,000 in 1868 to over $45,000,000 in 1469, while the 
number of gallons reported for taxation increased to an equal degree, 
ing the fiscal year 1870 there was a further increase to $55,000,000 

REPORT D. A. WELLS, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 
House Executive Document No. 62, Thirty-ninth Congress, first session 

The history of the duties on distilled spirits in other countries is espe 
cially confirmatory of the proposition, and furnishes, moreover, conc! ; 
evidence of the superior productiveness of reasonable duties on spirits and of 
the loss of revenue and other pernicious consequences that invariably fol 
every attempt to carry them beyond their natural limits 

Mr. McCulloch says; “ The imposition of duties does not lessen the appe 
tite for spirits, and as no vigilance of the officers or severity of the laws hav: 
been found sufficient to secure a monopoly of the market to the legal d 
tiller, the real effect of the high duty has been to throw the { 


systematic fraud leading to great loss of revenue, but production and con- 
sumption go on as before, whatever the taxes. 


JOSEPH J. LEWIS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1863 (pages 2 and 3). 


The experience of Great Britain, in the multitude of experiments the Gov- 
ernment tried with this duty, seems to show that a tax of nearly 1,(00 


per cent u the actual cost of the article has but a limited effect upon its 
consurm 


on. 

Although it is not believed that any duty would seriously diminish the 
consumption, it might be made to defeat its own object by stimulating fraud- 
ulent production and trade—the greatest evil, doubtless, which a tax could 


€ with it. 
Report of 1864, (page 6). 


The cpanel uid of our distilleries has been about 100,000,000 gallons, of 
which $4,000,000 are consumed at home. 


E. A. ROLLINS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1865 (page 7). 
It may not be amiss for me to state that I apprehend there is a prevalent 
overestimate of this reduction. [In consumption due to heavy tax. |} 
Report of Internal Revenue Commission, House Document No. 62, Thirty-ninth 
Congress, first session. 
The experience of Great Britain is that consumption for drinking is not 


terest or permanently reduced by any rate of duty. The experience of the 
U toad States is confirmatory of this. » 




















‘and 


*vasion and fraud Page 


ion, speculation, 
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Hien TAX DECREASES REVENUE. 
SENATOR SHERMAN. 
Debate of March 1, 1875 (page 1947). 

Our experience has been that as you advance the tax on whisky you de- 
crease the revenue. I do not believe, from my observations of the operation 
of our laws heretofore, that this increase of tax will increase the revenue. 

Is it wise for us, under these circumstances, to raise the tax on whisky’ I 
believe that experience has proved that we have reached what is called the 
revenue point and that we ought not to levy any additional tax. 

Debate of June 23, 1894 (page 6987). 
ice has demonstrated that in regard to w , like everything 
is a limit beyond which it is not safe to tax it. I have very grave 
and serious doubts whether raising the rate of taxation from 90 cents to $1.10 
we add to our 


income. 
think it would be a wise matter of public policy to leave the tax as it is. 
SENATOR MORRILL, OF VERMONT. 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 


Dur- 


é 


ipply ol 1 irge 
Take, for instance, Austria. She is bankrupt at this moment. and would portion of the demand into the hands of the illicit distillers 
boa ~~ raise a larger sum of revenue, but it is impossible to collect reve- 


ahigh tax. I think that our experience has demonstrated that $2 
affords too large a temptation for poor hunan nature. 


FRAUDS BY SMALL REGISTERED DISTILLERIES 


GREEN B. RAUM, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENU! 
MR. MORRILL. a Report of 1878 (page ii i iid 
House debate of January 19, 1864, (page 271). _int 6 mountain regions of est irgin t. v it gini a. Ke nt } ky, enn ase, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
{am opposed to increasing the tax because I am satisfied that 60 cents per | Texas * * * there are known to exist about 5,000 copper stills, many of 
yield as much revenue as any higher rate would yield. I believe | which at certain times are lawfully used in the production of brandy from 
that is the utmost of taxation w this article will bear. The | apples and peaches; but I am convinced that a large portion of these stills 
Seema! prodactet the , when reduced to proof, is, in round numbers, | have been and are used in the illicit manufacture of spirits 
gallons. We export something less than 10,000,000. 


JOHN W. MASON, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 


REVENUI 
House debate of May 7, 1366 (page 2437, volume 71). Report of 1392 (pages 73 and 
It is very clear that the whole tax fails to be collected, as the price has at I deem it proper to say that this office has experienced very great difficulty 
no time or at any place been equal to the cost of the ts with the tax in enforcing the law in relation to small distiller s. During the fiscal year 
added thereto, and in some parts of the country the has occasionally 


. . ‘ P 
753 grain distilleries have been in operation with a producing capacity of & 
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bushels or less. * * * The construction of small Gistilleries is not now suf- 
ficiently under the control of the Internal Revenue Bureau. Many of them 
are crude, and opportunities for committing fraud on the Government are 
manifold. 


JOHN J. LEWIS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
1866 (page xix). 
I believe most of the illicit spirits on the market are the product of those 
establishments whose proprietors report only a portion of their production. 
{Nore.—Strong testimony is offered on page 3 and succeeding pages of 


the Commissioner's report concerning the large amount of illicit spirits put 
on the market by small stills. ] 
Errecr or Hicgu TAX ON MANUFACTURES AND ARTS. 
SENATOR ALLISON. 
Debate June 28, 1894. 

I prefer that this tax should not be raised beyond $1, and I object to its 
being so raised for two reasons: First, if we raise the tax to $1.10, thus rais- 
ing it 20 cents per gallon, we hold out an inducement to those who have dis- 
tilled spirits now in bond to abnormally withdraw those spirits from bond 
before the tax takes effect, thereby throwing on the market an amount of 
distilled spirits which it may not be able to e, and thus depress the price 
of an article in which the Government has great interests through its taxes. 

But I have still another reason why I should not increase the tax. * * * 
It must be remembered that in this great country of ours we now consume 
in the arts 24,000,000 proof gallons of distilled spirits. I would not. if I could 
avoid it, impose on these industries an additional burden in the form of 
taxes. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, in relation to the proposed tax 
upon wood alcohol, which the committee up to this time has 
manifested no intention of accepting, I think it is well to present 
to the Senate some facts concerning the mannfacture and sale cf 
wood alcohol. The joint select committee sent out to investigate 
the question of removing the tax on alcohol, so far as the neces- 
sities of manufactures require its use, took the testimony of Mr. 
Merritt, who is engaged in manufacturing hats and uses alcohol 
in his business. He was asked about the cost of wood alcohol to 
the consumer, and he said he had prepared some statistics on the 
subject: 

On November 11, 1891, 95 per cent wood alcohol was $1.30 per gallon. 

Representative MCMILLIN. What were the first figures’ 

Mr. Merritt. $1.30 per gallon. There may possibly be a discount of 2} per 
cent for quantity orders, und possibly 1 per cent for ten-da yments. 


y cash 
Those exist at t resent time. I do not know whether dey exited then. 
I will continue with the prices: 


Range of prices per gallon of 965 per cent wood aicohol. 


EE nanstincpteiutsnscenseliniaianadiin sen neapeeianandigucmialic $1.30 
Pine enchannachinadad oth mneinierinpp eos punapiignwantiggtings 1.40 
October 10, 1893 ........ sachin napiadiadipnnwatdedtnididairan paket higindss niebeonmenien 10 
aT cose dnnednanapanesigindenbandagtinhnlinhtetns imnnmeininédeiianis j 
February 26, 1504............ metus teiiinmsnneenerhad sieht ais ehintoiplecnpmrententinatndiaid .70 
y 13, 1895..... Ss leading idk Aidkedkes seve neato Ee Ura Cie cnin acim kh eee 90 


The latter price obtained until November 2, 1896, when the price was re- 
duced to 60 cents per gallon. 

The reduction from 90 to 60 cents a gallon took place just about 
the time the committee commenced the investigation of the propo- 
sition to give to the manufacturers free alcohol and to bring the 
spirits distilled from grain in competition with this free-alcohol 
establishment. This gentleman, pe pomeeary about the rather ex- 
traordinary changes in the prices of wood alcohol, said: 

We have no means of arriving at the cost of a gallon of wood alcohol. We 
have no means of arriving at the cost of alcohol except, as I have stated 
to you, that in the case of grain alcoho! it is easy to figure ont what the cost 
and profit are. How much of it is cost and how much profit our committee 
are not able to state. We know nothing about the cost of wood alcohol. We 


know that its price ranges from $!.40 a gallon to 60cents per gallon, the latter 
price obtaining on the day of November. 

Tt has ae up without any warning ont per cont, and without any 
warning it has gone down 33; per cent, and there is a similarity in all the 
notices that come to us in conan | to price; there is uniformity. Everybody 
who sends us circulars ena the same price. When one cence Sane 

. The al 


peieer F un =eaee aie he si ne know ate high ne to 
is $1.40 oak the low sake te 6 conta, hove isa pay me of uunstalite as to 
the element of cost to us. os 

Now, the fact about the matter is that the wood alcohol is so 
accurately and completely controlled by the ¢ompact between all 
the manufacturers that no man ever anficipates a diminution of 
334 per-cent or an increase of 334 per cent; but the notices came 
out all on the same day from every manufacturer, and each one 
sells at identically the same price. 

I think the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLatt] whois chair- 
man of the investigating committee will bear witness to the fact 
that the very moment the committee commenced inves ng the 

bility cf giving free alcohol tothe manufacturersof the United 
tates, the manufacturers of wood alcohol commenced putting 
every possible obstacle in the way. The committee were met 
everywhere by every conceivable point of objection, and those ob- 
jections were always made by the men who h and sell wood 
alcohol and with whom the price varies from 60 cents to $1.40 a 
gallon in the course of ve months. So this manufacturer 
ak properly said that with these variations suddenly coming 
without any ostensible or apparent reason, the manufacturer is 
always at a disadvantage. 
Yet the committee, seeking for 


of revenue, have failed 
to consider at all the question of p 


a tax upon wood alcohol, 


80 | tagonistic to it. It will 


The wood-alcohol industry gets the benefit of the tariff duties 
which exclude European alcohol. It gets the benefit of our inter- 
nal-revenue tax, which increases the selling price of American 
grain alcohol; and yet when a proposition is made that a commit- 
tee of Congress shall investigate whether or not the manufactur- 
ers shall have an opportunity to have their alcohol at a lower 
price, this trust stands in the way of the investigation and fights 
the proposition at every step. e wood-alcohol trust confesses 
that it has broken up all competition in the manufacture of char- 
coal, and it absolutely controls the price of the by- product, if wood 
alcohol be a by-product, to the American consumers. The manu- 
facturers are compelled to buy wood alcohol to use in their busi- 
ness, because the tax levied on American alcohol makes its price 
so high that itis impossible for them to use it in their business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALIASON] three years ago, among 
other objections which he then made to the increase of the inter- 
nal-revenne tax upon American whisky, said: 

But I have still another reason why I should not increase the tax. It must 
be remembered that in this great country of ours we now consume in the 
arts 24,000,000 proof gallons of distilled spirits. I would not, if I could avoid 
it. impose on these industries an additional burden in the form of taxes. 

But now, in 1897, the committee not only refuses to consider the 
proposition to reduce these taxes until it would be possible for 
the manufacturers to use in their business alcohol distilled from 
grain, but it refuses to consider the pr ition of putting a like 
tax upon the wood-alcohol monopoly, which is making a million 
dol'ars a year by reason of the advantages that come to it out of 
the import duty on the one hand and the internal-revenue tax on 
the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
= amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. 

POONER]. 

Mr. STEWART. Whatis thé amendment? Let it be read. 

Sg PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will again be 
read, 

The Secretary again read the amendment proposed by Mr. 
SPOONER. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, these commissioners or ap- 
praisers, or whatever they are Called, will have an immense power. 
The subject is so complicated that when their report is made and 
published at the expense of the Government no dissenting party 
will have the means of tting anything before the country an- 

ela cost much, and if they 
favor localities or have special theories, Congress will either follow 
om or be exceedingly embarrassed by the result of their investi- 
gations. 

I do not believe that an honest tariff bill can be devised in any 
such special way. I have thought a good deal about the tariff 
question, and I see but one method by which an approximately 
honest tariff can be prepared and put into execution. I believe 
if Corgress would the different schedules and put upon those 
schedules an ad valorem duty, covering the whole bill, and stop 
there, it would be easy to estimate roximately the amount 
required, and we might approximate an st administration of 
the law. Then, when that was done, I would have a commission 
after the manner of this commission, to do what? To translate 
those ad valorem duties once in six months or a year into specific 
duties for the pu of collecting them. You would then have 
the advantage of the equality that is found in ad valorems, and 
not aare Caen but adaptability if prices rise and fall, and you 
would have the advantage of duties for the purpose of 
collection. 

The objection to ad valorem duties is that while they are the 
only duties that are fair in theory, and they are ectly honest, 
specific duties as a rule are the only duties y that can be 
honestly collected. It seems to me there would be no difficnity 
in doing that. 

You do not want so much elaboration in detail that nobody can 
understand it. The whole system of tariff will be reduced to a 
fine art by commissioners in that way. If Seas pepation, 
prone g. gree fen Aug ed agree treat fox io 


ual 
ities of the tariff, so far from dispensed with, will be in- 
creased by hacen daneeoe ik wili be complicated 
more and more. Legislating on the tariff to be a fine art 
now. There are sections of the that cultivate ion, 
and there are those that cultivate the and en , and it 
is the latter that suffer in this country now. Look at any section 
that has cultivated legislation and you will find it prosperons. 
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can not know enough about it either before 
or after the experts have performed these duties. We have had 
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nw erences of experts all the time, and we are more misled 
Sa than anything else we can have. Let us have less of 
reliance upon experts and more of general principles that we can 
. We can understand an ad valorem duty and legislate in regard 
to that. mers can understand what an ad valorem duty 
will be ifically, and they can state it once in six months or a 
c ana the business world will know whether they state it 
Prathfully or not, because they have the same access to prices cur- 
rent that the commissioners will have. Then if there is any swind- 
ling, the men will findthemout. Butin thiscomplicated 
way the performance of a partisan commission will make 
the subject more complicated than it nowis. The force of the 
will be such as to bear down all opposition. 

will be published at large at Government expense, and it 
mislead the country. 

It will be a campaign document in support of the tariff, and a 
convincing one, whic be 
stump or anywhere else. No — can be made to it. 
ple'can not understand it; it will be toocomplicated. If you want 
to raise $200,000,000 and your imports amount to $800,000,000, they 
can understand what spevernings should belevied on the $800 ,000,000 
to produce $200,000,000. If you want to raise that amount on the 

ifferent schedules, you can see how much is imported on a 
ticular schedule and levy your duty a. 
can un that you are levying a duty on that schedule suffi- 
cient to get the revenue required. When that is done, all that 
will be required will be the simple translation of it into specific 
duties by a commission, so that the revenue can be collected. 

I do not believe thatan ad valorem duty can be collected honestly 
while it remains an ad valorem duty. Ad valorem duties make 
a nation of smugglers. Under ad valorems we have dishonesty 
of collection from beginning toend. Specific duties are dishonest 
in their discrimination from beginning to end; but I would tr 
to realize the good in each one of the systems without so muc 
complication. I am opposed to commissions generally. Most of 
the commissions we have had have done more harm than good. 
Theythrow no light upon the subject. They are simply partisans 
— to some favorite theory. Commissioners, after 
must be human beings, and they wi We get 


have theories. 
where their environments are affected. They have their environ- 
ments, and they have their localities, and they have preconceived 
notions. If you put them in, they will be able to place their 
theories before the country, and you can not get rid of them. I 
would rather let the thing go hap , as it is going now. 

Tf all sections d come in here and insist upon having every- 
thing in their sections protected, we would equalize the tariff 
better than can be done by any commission. The only trouble is 
that some Senators here give away the advantages to which their 
sections are entitled by not asking for a duty upon what is pro- 
duced in their sections. They give it a name; for instance, they 
call it raw material, because it is —— by American labor out 
in the field. When it gets into the shop and is manipulated by 
further labor, then it is a manufactured article and is subject to 
a They make a discrimination between the labor in the field 

the labor in the shop, when there is no raw material that has 
not had human labor to be protected in its production. It is 
human labor that we are protecting. That is the theory, as far as 
protection goes; itis to protect human labor. There is no raw 
material upon Which human labor has not been expended, and 
that labor should be protected; if you are going into the protect- 
ive theory—and it is established—as I before remarked, we are 
all tionists. 
are no free traders in the land now. There is not, I sup- 
pose, a free trader in the United States who has got intelligence 
enough even to draft a bill who would think of presenting a bill 
of free trade alone. They are all on the protective line, and yet 
we hear this talk about the difference between revenne and pro- 
tection. Every bill that levies a duty not prohibitive upon arti- 
cles is a protective bill. The degree of protection may be another 
a. The only way to have a purely revenue bill is to levy 
upon that are noncompetitive and that are not pro- 
duced in this country. That would be a purely revenne bill. 


You can haye a protective bill, it is true, an presets no revenue, 

by it prohibitive. You can have a bill that is protective 

and but you can not have a bill that is protective and 
ve of importations. That is not a revenue bill. 

So if I were able to inaugurate a reform, I would stop this 
scram rincipits en details. I would base the measure 
on princi and have a commission like this, not for the 

theories, but for of stating facts. 

state to the custom-house w much a pound 

of or whatever comes in, must be charged specif- 
under a duty of a and soon. They would very 

get at it x + the more of such commissions that 
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fine art of statutes can be made lIncrative by cunning you will 
have that art cultivated in the administration of the Government 
if you delegate it to a commission. 

Take the Civil Service Commission that was established by law. 
It has reduced the civil service to a fine art, and it is so powerful 
that nobody can talk against it. Does anybody believe that merit 
has much to do with the appointments or that the examinations 
are competitive? Does not everyone know that there is influence 
behind that moves the whole thing? I do not believe in trusting 
such things to commissions, either to manage them or to prepare 
action for Congress. 

If members of Congress are not able to deal with this subject, 
representing all the sections, a commission of three or five, repre- 
senting some particular section and some particular interest, will 
not doit. Mark my words, as far as the report of this comynis- 
sion will go, it will go in favor of some special interest. The 
special localities or the environments of the commission, however 
honest they may be, will impel them to subserve special interests 
and special localities. That will be done from the very fact of 
their environment. They do not come from all sections and 
they do not see all sections. That will be the result of this cun- 
ning commission. I think it would be better to let it go and not 
have acommission. It would be better to go on as we are now 
going until we get a system that can be better understood by the 


and the public | whole community and by Congress. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to offer some amendments to this pro- 
posed amendment, I move to strike out all of the first line of the 
first section, after the word ‘‘That,” in the following words: 
‘* within ninety days after the passage of this act;” and in the sec- 
ond line, after the word ‘‘ the,” the words ‘‘ Secretary of the Treas- 
ury” and insert ‘‘ President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate;” so that portion of it will read: 


That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
designate (and may from time to time change said designation). 


I move to strike out the words ‘‘of the General Appraisers ap- 
pointed or to be appointed under the provisions of section 12 of an 
act entitled ‘An act to simplify the laws in relation to the collec 
tion of revenues,’ approved June 10, 1890,” and to insert the word 
*persons.” Then I move, in line 8, to strike out the words ‘‘a 
majority of the number designated as aforesaid to” and insert in 
lieu of that, ‘‘ one of whom shall.” In lines 10 and 11 I move to 
strike out, beginning with the word “in,” the following language: 
**in addition to those now or from time to time to be devolved 
upon them by law.” Then the first section will read as follows, 
if amended: 

That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
designate (and may from'time to time change said designation) three persons, 
not more than one of whom shall belong to the same political party, who shall 
exercise the powers and perform the duties hereinafter prescribed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. ALLEN. Idesire also tosubmit some further amendments. 
Wherever the words ‘‘Secretary of the Treasury” occur in the 
sroposed amendment, I move to strike them out and insert ‘‘ the 
President,” namely, strike out ‘‘Secretary of the Treasury,” in line 
17, page 2, and insert ‘‘President;” in line 22, page 2, strike out 
the word “their” and insert ‘‘the;’ and in the same line, after 
the word ‘‘ judgment,” insert ‘‘of the President;” in lines 30 and 
31, page 2, strike out the words ‘“‘and of such tariff acts as shall 
be from time to time enacted.” In line 37 I move to strike out 
“their” and insert ‘‘ the; and after ‘‘ judgment,” in the same line, 
to insert the words “of the President.” In lines 40 and 41, page 
3, I move to strike out ‘‘ the Secretary of the Treasury ” and insert 
**Congress;” and after the word “investigation,” in line 42, to 
strike out ‘‘ and otherwise, with their recommendations thereon.” 

In line 44, I move tostrike out the word *‘ appraisers” and insert 
‘‘persons;” in line 45, to strike out the words ‘‘either as to the 
inferences drawn by the majority;” in line 48, to strike out 
**their ” and insert ‘‘ the,” and in the same line, strike out the words 
“the Secretary of the Treasury” and insert ‘‘Congress;” in line 
50, to strike out ‘‘their” and insert ‘‘the:” and in the same line, 
after the word “ dissent,” to strike out ‘‘and embodying their 
own recommendations;” in line 52, to strike out the words “ Sec- 
retary of the Treasury” and insert ‘‘ President.” 

In the next section, line 54, I move to strike out the words 
**General Appraisers” and insert ‘‘ persons;” in line 55, to strike 
out the words ‘‘Secretary of the Treasury” and insert ‘‘ Presi- 
dent;” in lines 56 and 57, to strike out ‘‘said Secretary” and insert 
“‘the President;” and, after the words ‘“‘ United States,” in line 57, 
to strike out the balance of the paragraph as follows: ‘‘ and said 
Secretary may from time to time direct one of their number to 
visit foreign countries for like purposes.” I also move to strike 
out the last section of the amendment, 


The amendment will be stated 
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Mr. President, I have no desire to occupy the time of the Senate 
at this late period in the special session of Congress. I have no 
desire to consume time merely for the purpose of consuming it. 
But this proposed amendment is a very important measure. 
is a measure that has been proposed in different forms in the Sen- 
ate several times since I have been here, and many times, doubtless, 
before Icame here. Its purpose is to transfer the duties of Con- 

ess to a commission, a partisan commission, who shall be chosen 
y @ partisan Secretary of the Treasury, and who shall investi- 
gate just so far as he may designate and as they may see fit, and 
make a jug-handled or one-sided report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be transmitted to Congress for its information at a 
subsequent session. 

If there isanything the people of the United States stand in need 
ofeat this time it is the truth and all the truth—not the truth from 
a partisan standpoint, but the abstract truth, the truth as it exists. 
It is made the duty of Congress to legislate upon the tariff question 
as well as upon all other questions, All legislative power is by 
the Constitution invested in Congress, and therefore by force of 
that fact all means necessary to intelligent legislation are placed 
exclusively within the keeping of Congress. 

Now, these appraisers have certain specific duties to perform. 
I take it for granted that we can not, under the Constitution, trans- 
fer the duties of these officers as now fixed by law and by that 
means deprive the President and Congress of their right, the right 
of one to appoint and of the other to concur in the appointment 
of officers of the Government who are to perform important and 
specific duties. It is the duty of the President of the United 
States to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, officers of the Government. 

I do not think, and in fact the practice of the Government is 
such that it convinces me that it is not true, that these are neces- 
sarily constitutional officers; but as to all officers of a general 
character, or all officers whose duties are not merely clerical, or 
who can not be said properly to be employees, it becomes the duty 
of the President of the United States to assume the responsibility 
of appointment, and his appointments can not be carried into 
execution without the advice and consent of the Senate. 

This amendment, however, as proposed by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, takes away from the President of the United 
States his power to appoint, which may, in the practical operation 
of the measure, be harmless, but it at the same time also takes 
away from the Senate its power to advise and consent to the ap- 
pointments which may be made. In other words, the people of 
the United States are to have foisted upon them, regardless of the 
will of their Senators, who are sent here to protect their interests, 
a certain class of partisan appraisers, who, under the direction of 
a partisan Secretary of the Treasury, are to gather up such infor- 
mution asin their judgment may be of value to Congress in legis- 
lating in the future upon the subject of the tariff. 

Mr. President, there is not a practical man in politics in the 
United States who does not know that these gentlemen will be 
appointed for their serviceability—not their ability particularly, 
but because they subserve certain ends and certain purposes of 
the separa power. They will come back to the retary of 
the Treasury with just such information as he may desire, and the 
truth as it actually exists in all of its ramifications will never be 
known to Congress through the instrumentality of such a commis- 
sion or such an organization, unless the ruling power concludes to 
let it come fully before Congress. That is eee that is its 
aim—to get out before the people of the United States thousands 
of volumes of half truths stated in a manner calculated to deceive, 
and then appeal to those half truths during the campaigns which 
are to be made in the future, and to cite these partisan reports as 
full and complete reports of a nonpartisan commission appointed 
to investigate this important subject ard make important recom- 
mendations. . \ 

The responsibility ought not to be shifted from the shoulders of 
the President of the United States. The President of the United 
States is made the head of the Administration, and he ought not 
to be putin a — where he can transfer responsibility to some 
subordinate officer. I do not believe the present President of the 
United States wants to escape responsibility at all; but in view of 
the fact that the Constitution makes it his duty to appoint, and 
gives to the Senate the power to reject the appointment or to 4 
prove it, as it may see fit, this proposed amendment i to 
amended to conform to the constitutional requirements 
is placed upon this bill as a part of it. 

hen, what more, Mr. President? The report is to be made to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Why not make it to Congress? 
The Secretary of the Treasury, fortunately, can not legislate, 
though he may within a very few years, if things keep going as 
they have been going. Why not make this report directly to Con- 
gress, the body charged under the Constitution with the sole 
power of legislating? Why give it to the eee the Treas- 
ury? ae transmit it secondhand to Congress ugh the in- 
strumentality of the Secretary of the Treasury? Why not give 
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it to one of the constitutional bodies of the Government, and the 
constitutional body of the Government directly charged with the 
responsibility of such legislation? 

It might be said, Mr. ident, by a really suspicious person— 
I shall not say it, however—that this would give the Secretary of 
the Treasury the means of taking out of that report whatever 
pa he wanted the public to see and suppressing that portion 

e did not want them to see. It gives him the power of manipu- 
lation, the power to suppress the truth whenever he sees fit to do 
it, and the power to put out before the people half truths in a mis- 
leading form, which will deceive them as to this really important 
question, which has been in controversy in this country since 1806. 

Then, Mr. President, this proposed amendment goes further, 
We are to be treated to the judgment of these gentlemen. Con- 
gress has been elected by the people according to constitutional 
methods for the purpose of legislating, and yet we are told by this 
amendment that we have neither the ability to do what we ought 
to do nor the ability to gather such information as may enable us 
to act wisely; that we must take a report made by two or three 
clerks in the Treasury Department, and upon that we must base 
our legislative action. 

Mr. ident, we are becoming a nation of commissions. We 
are filtering out, from day to day and from Congress to Congress, 
the constitutional power lodged in Con to commissions of 
different forms and of different kinds, to furnish us information, 
and furnish other branches of the Government information, upon 
subjects upon which we individually are required to act without 
the intervention of others. 

Why, sir, we have got an Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is a wonderful organization. Here are six or seven gentlemen 
drawing large salaries from this Government for the purpose of 
settling disputes between the railway companies and the people, 
and they have never yet made a decision which has had the force 
of law. They are powerless and ——— to act, and yet they 
are expending hundreds of thousands of dollars of the people's 
money annually, and every attempt to raise them to the dignity 
of acourt and give them judicial power, to give them jurisdiction 
to enter judgments and enforce those judgments, is met with a 
resistance in this and in the other Chamber. 

Now, we are to have one more of these commissions. We are 
to have a commission of clerks, who are under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to gather up such information as they 
may see fit, and dole it out to us through the instrumentality of 
the rt of the Sec of the Treasury to the President of the 
United States and through the President’s annual message. 

More than this, one of these General Appraisers, as he is called, 
has a right to go, at the expense of this Government, to Europe to 
investigate social and industrial conditions in Europe. Why, sir, 
he may travel from Dan to Beersheba at the expense of this Gov- 
ernment, giving us just such information as he may see fit, and 
ignoring the great body of truth, and we are to be compelled to 
accept this information, or to seek true and full information 
through someother source. Hereisanother bill of expense amount- 
ing - thousands of dollars to the American people to be met by 

xation. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I am not willing to detain the 
Senate more than a few moments upon this amendment or upon 
~ other subject. 

have come to the conclusion that no possible Pa can 
be submitted to the Senate to which some great lawyer will not 
be able to su t a constitutional objection. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has certainly either not carefully read or 
has completely misunderstood this amendment. - 

I never heard before from any lawyer—although, coming from 
the Senator from Nebraska, I must impute to it seriousness and 
weight—that it is not within the constitutional capacity of Con- 
gress to add by law to the duties of officials of the United States 
created by law. 

These eral Appraisers have been nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. If any change shall be made at any 
time in the personnel of that board, it will be done in the same 


way. 

There is no proposition here whatever to interfere with the 
functions of the President in making appointments or to deprive 
eee of its a bear ned the Seen in = 
appointing power. By the 0 , generally wn as the 
onalahdiegtive customs act, nine appraisers were vided for. 
They were appointed. A majority of that board only were to be 
of the same political . Those men received large salaries, 
I think $7,000 or $7,500a ‘ 

Mr. WHITE. Seven thousand a year. 

Mr. SPOONER. Seven thousand dollars a year. They are not 
permitted to en in any other business. Their function under 
the law is tod th the tariff so far asitsadministration goes. It 
is their en ae subject of classifica 


tions. It is 
their business to deal with sub: of valuation in the ad- 


ministration of that tariff, imposing, as it did, in many cases ad 
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valorem duties, in other cases compound duties, specific and ad 
0 . 
bs oe the proposition, Mr. President, that it is not in the power 
of Congress to impose additional duties upon the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers, I think, upon reflection, the Senator from Ne- 
braska will not urge. He proposes an amendment altogether at 
variance with the scope and purpose of the amendment which I 
have drawn. He proposes a distinct and independent tariff com- 
ission. 
there are objections to an independent tariff commission. In 
the first place, it involves a very large expense. There is a possi- 
bility, too, of its being influenced by local and selfish interests. 
True, its report, as the report of any other commission, can only 
be advisory. The Senator from Nebraska did not need to inform 
the Senate that Congress can not transfer to a commission the 
power to make a tariff law. He did not need to tell the Senate 
that we can not abdicate in favor of any other body or tribunal 
the legislative functions which have been imposed by the Consti- 
tution upon Co . : 3 : 

A tariff commission was once appointed in this country. Itpre- 
pared and submitted a tariff bill, together with a vast amount of 
testimony taken upon the subject. That bill was of course advi- 
sory only. Congress proceeded to consider it, and in the main, I 
think, to disregard it. 

Mr. HALE. Almost entirely. 

Mr. SPOONER. Almost entirely to disregard it. I hope the 
Senator will not seriously impute to me such ignorance of the Con- 
stitution as to assume that I am proposing by this amendment or 
any amendment to transfer to a commission any power of Con- 

Not at all. 

The object of this commission, if it may be called a commission, 

is simply to gather in an intelligent way information to be laid 








seasonably before Congress. The Senator from Nebraska may 
have all the information he desires upon the tariff, and upon the 


various items with which Congress must deal in the general re- 
vision of the tariff. I have not. 
items, and every bill revising generally the tariff schedules of the 
country deals necessarily with thousands of items. It not only 
deals with every industry, but it deals with every phase of every 
industry in the country. 

I call Senators to witness that in this debate, which has pro- 
ceeded now for many weeks, there has not been a contested item 
concerning which there was not between the two sides divided 
by that aisle a dispute as to the facts; and I want to put on 
record here my opinion that, in the debate upon this bill, Sena- 
tors on the other side have not obstructed it; while they have de- 
bated many items of it, their debate has been absolutely within 
fair limits. 

How many men are there in the Senate so fully advised of the 
details and with accurate information, essential to proper judg- 
ment, that they can intelligently debate the various items of this 
bill? I have read with the utmost care the hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the Honse of Representatives. 
Those hearings are utterly unsatisfactory. There is no careful 
cross-examination, but the statements are mainly the statements 
of interested parties—the manufacturers on one side and the im- 
porters on the other. 

The communications which I have received upon the subject of 
the tariff—and every Senator has received the same—have been in 
utter conflict in their statements of facts. If I had the power to 
frame a tariff law, and were disposed to exercise that power, Mr. 
President, in accordance with the recommendations which have 
come to me through the mails upon this subject, we could not 

on this Government a week, so many who have articles or 


products to sell want a prohibitive tariff and so many of the others 
want articles upon the free list. 
I have felt that while Congress is not in session it would be a 


benefit if we could have a careful investigation of separate sched- 
ules by officials of the Government, men of experience belonging 
to each political party, not permitted to engage in any other busi- 
ness, to open a this great bill, or law, as it will be if it shall 

, to analyze it, to point out the inconsistencies and de- 
fi in it, and to report to the Secretary of the Treasury the result 
of their investigation. 

How many members of this Senate know in detail, or with accu- 
racy, the complications and intricacies of the sugar schedule? I 
believe that it would have been of incalculable benetit to the Sen- 
ate if we could have had within reach, seasonably furnished to us, 
the result of a careful investigation by these sworn officers of the 
Gocemees’ eee salaryis not by my amendment to beincreased 
a Renny, of the whole subject covered by the sugar schedule. 

appraisers are not left simply to investigate such matters 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may indicate. I have purposely 
drawn this amendment so that py shall take a schedule at a 
time, or interdependent schedules. I have left it to the Secretary 
to designate the schedules 7 shall take up. They are to make 
their report to him. Why not? He can not suppress any portion 
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of it. I do not remember any Secretary of the Treasury we have 
had since the foundation of this Government who would suppress, 
under such a provision as this, any information which came to 
him from Government Officers. 

This amendment provides that the recommendations of those 
officials, with all of the statistical information and other evidence 
which they accumulate, shall be promptly printed, and that copies 
of it shall be sent to each Senator and to each Representative. 
Does the Senator from Nebraska think that would be of no advan- 
tage? I have supposed that when those reports are published they 
would be challenged, challenged perhaps on the one side by im 
porters, challenged perhaps on the other by manufacturin 
terests. 

I have made it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
Congress meets, in addition to transmitting to Congress all of 
these reports, with the statistics and information and the evi 
dence taken by these officials, to accompany them with his own 
recommendations. I have thought that before the Secretary of 
the Treasury would perform that function he would submit the 
reports to verification and analysis by the experts of the Treasury 
proper; and that out of it all, when Congress should assemble, we 
would find, not absolutely satisfactory information, perhaps, but 
a body of information which would point the way to further in 
vestigation, and would be fruitful of good results in the enact- 
ment of legislation. That is all. 

The Senator calis it a partisan commission, intended to make 
partisan reports. Thatis not true. If tariff commissioners were 
to be appointed by the President, as proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska, they would probably be partisan commissioners; they 
would not be political mummies. The President would undoubt- 
edly choose some Republicans and some Democrats, as I have pro- 
vided in this proposition. Of those designated appraisers, I have 
thought the Secretary would choose the most capable, not more 
than two of whom would be of the same political party. 

I have provided for another thing which I thought might be of 


Im 


which they had taken or the investigation which they had made, 
it should be his duty—not simply his option—to make a minority 
report, fully pointing out the grounds upon which he disagreed 
with the majority, in order that the result of those investigations 
by officers of the Government would either be unanimous or we 
should have both sides of the propositions thoroughly presented. 
It is no valid objection to this amendment that these reports are 
to be made to the Secretary of the Treasury. The reports of most 
Cabinet officers are not made directly to Congress. These ap- 
praisers are under the Secretary of the Treasury, they are a part 
of that Department, and one object in requiring the reports to be 
made to him was that they might be immediately printed and 
sent out to Representatives and Senators, and that when we again 
assemble, not simply this year, but every year, he would send 
those reports to us with his recommendation in the premise 
[have been unable to persuade myself, Mr. President, that wecan 
have too much information upon this great and intricate subject, 
and I carefully provided in this,.by general language, it is true, 
the line of investigation which these officials should pursue. If 
the Senator from Nebraska will analyze it he will acquit me, I 
think, of any purpose that it shall be one-sided or that the investi- 
gation shall be conducted purely from the protective standpoint. 


We can not leave it to any other body than Congress to pre} 


pare 


} and enact tariff laws. It is a delicate and a difficult duty. We 
could aid in wise legislation. The people, | think, are tired, and 
have a right to be tired, of frequent general revisions of the tariff, 
It will be a happy thing, I think, if the day will come when there 
shall be, based upon intelligent information. a gradual revision 
of the tariff, taking up here a schedule and there a schedule, pro- 
ducing some uncertainty, of course, as to the particular business 
covered by that schedule, but saving the whole business of the 
country from that uncertainty, which amounts almost to paral 
ysis, occasioned by the too frequent revisions of all the schedules 
of the tariff law. This would be the tendency of the investigation 
of experts of separate schedales, as here proposed. 

This involves very little expense; it creates no new officer; it 
simply imposes upon officers now under our pay, experts, the duty 
of careful investigation of this bill in its various schedules, and of 
the other subjects mentioned in the amendiment, with the idea 
that their report will be of assistance to us later. Weshall not be 

bound by it, of course; we shall be perfectly at liberty to disregard 
it; but it is very inexpensive, and in my opinion will prove to be, 
if adopted, a very useful provision of law. 

Mr. President, I do not intend, as I said before, to take time in 
this discussion or in pressing this amendment, and I say to the 
Senator who has charge of the bill [Mr. ALLISON], and who has 
worked without ceasing and with the utmost fidelity, skill, and 
self-abnegation to secure its speedy passage through the Senate 
(although the amendment was offered by the committee), that if 
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it does not commend itself to the jud a of the Senate and is 
to delay the passage of this bill by undue debate, I have no objec- 
tion to its being withdrawn. 

I have no pride of opinion abcut it or of authorship in it. I 

thought it would be useful to the people. I have no doubt what- 
ever as to its utility. There is no _ objection whatever to it 
from any standpoint. If, however, Senators do not agree with 
me upon that subject, let it go. I am, above all things, anxious 
that the bill shall be passed and the business of the country be 
freed from the uncertainty as to tariff rates which now hangs 
over it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] will be stated at the desk. It has 
not yet been reported. Does the Senator from Nebraska desire to 
treat the whole as one amendment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; let it be taken together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To save time the amendments 
will be stated as a single amendment. 

The Secretary. The proposed amendment is, in line 1, after 
the first word, “That,” to strike out the words ‘“‘ within ninety 
days after the passage of this act.” 

r. ALLEN. Let the amendment be stated as it would read if 
= amendment be ee 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment will be so stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Src. —. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of a 
Senate, shall te (and may from time to time change said Co 
three persons, not more than one of whom shall belon ng ¢ to the sam —_ 
party». who shall exercise the powers and perform the duties here ter pre- 

First. They shall fearennhiy investigate the condition of the industries of 
the country upon whose ucts, manufactured or otherwise, duties are im- 
posed by law, re a ache eg ora p gros of cognate or aera 
ent schedules at a Sriting trem from time to time by the 
a and likewise ee af the industries of other countries 


tion with simi ete 


zs a ae ements or into bearing u 
mpetiton, an and 1 generally all S foraunbien —— in the judg: 
ment of the P be considered in imposing ra tes of duty, bod 
Ing conditions ng oven therefrom and with regard also to i 
conditions etwes: tive —, of every kind of th and 
er countries and in astermin what products of other countries shoul 
be admitted to this country free of du 
Recons. ~ as : coosteny y analyze the Gutinn ingens’ by Gorittens 
sc es this or the purpose re g any 
tion, in upon oaimeneat elements 


classifica’ of rates products 
or articles which enter “> ee a and such on for other 
u on for er 
uties; what duties should be — Tay fy ee or ident necoseary a — 


aE, 

Third. They shail from time to time make report to of the infor- 
mation obtained by such investigation. Each said report po magnet be 
ailof said designated persons who agree to the same, and if any thereot 
dissent from said , from the Secieed tals eiietion aban 
to its ons, wholly or in part, it shall be the duty to make, 5 
and transmit to Con a minority re stating in full the reasons for 
the dissent. They also meke such kindred investigations upon 


=o ea ee prean tone So ane Gees. 

abehon fi the of cir investigation, with the eel the 
may, for the purposes a oO! 

yided may: Sale cant pate ot the Unite United States. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I listened carefully to the very 
able and clear statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Spooner], and have no doubt he is aeaen pat te impressed 
with the necessity of the pending amendmen believe it un- 
wise legislation. In the first place, while it is _ that the Board 
of Appraisers appointed under the visions of section 12 of the 
act referred to in the amendment is so composed that there are 
four of one political party and five of another, and that there 
never can be in the board’s mem more than a majority of 
ene political party, yet - ——— ‘in question gives to the 


Secretary of the Treasury not only the to oe - 
confers authority to to change such dosi designation from time to 
If the Secretary has peculiar or positive views 


with relation $00 to the mitt if he is 2 thoroughly impressed as to the 
es of one system as with another, it is not to be 
oo that in selecting the commission he will ignore his own 
ions or convictions. Theoretically, he should do so; practi- 
ool, it is safe to affirm that he will not. It is too much to t 
of any partisan. It is probable that a report will be made t- 
ing largely the notions of the appointing power, and a 
as far as such a document can the conclusions of the majority o: 
thecommission. Butthis meopenision, notwithstanding its —— 

tance, is a minor pr emeee 
The Board of A an praisers appointed pursuant to law has now 
imposed upon it duties a to abeced its attention. As the 
Senator from Wisconsin has stated, theentire term of the appraiser 
is devoted under the act solel wie a imposed upon ~~ 

dae tanta can discharge n 


by law. He —_ ee a 
other labor; Co: ieved at the thas uf the passage of the 


oot of 1800 dhat the work allotted is ample to thoroughly engage 
the attention of each of the appraisers, 


Again, and yet more important, it is a mistake to assume or sup- 
pose that this amendment will not give to the commission the 
power to report practically a tariff . There is no limitation, I 
suggest, upon its right to report with reference to any of the sched- 
ules. True, under the provision of the first section, page 2, it is 
said that— 

They shall thoroughly investigate the condition of the ustri 
country upc n woes : ae, Seen ee r otherwise, dut aties are imposed a 

Ww ing a s' e grou cogna 
ahetde les at : time, to be designated in oritibet from time to time cependent 
retary of the Treasury. 

Passing to the next section we find: 

Second. They shall also ‘ull 
ous es of this act, snot, and of our tant mote oy fe Vo ad 
enacted, for 

cation bnoyunides of pets Spent Spee 
which enter into manufactured Speeete. ot and such manufactured products ; 
what duties are necessary by way of compensation for other duties: 
Gents hak takes See ciee eke coca tea 
sistencies, or other defects of any kind in the schedules » examined. Pe 


Hence, Mr. President, this board, if appointed, will not go out- 

oe of its jurisdiction ‘if it shall report to Congress that every 

—— contained in the bill has within it elements of in- 

ty; that every section should be altered and c sO as 

to produce a harmonious and desirable scheme. It is therefore, 

whatever may be the phraseology, an attempt to create a com- 
mission to compile a tariff act. 

Now, it seems to me that this is hardly the time nor the oppor- 
tunity for such a novel and important ehetation of policy. We 
have been told and (the Senator from Wisconsin concurs in the 
suggestion) , I —— _ t oes of this country desire that the 
tariff question sh do not believe that it will be 
soaliadl tp tun saeatanens of the bill which is soon to be put upon 
oa but the theory upon which the people 

ve to ublican its dominancy here—if that theory 

one founded upon the of tariff 1 ation—was and is that 
pon | the tariff bill resulting from this session shall be operative for a 
OW. at inthe t in fa f t tariff? The 

is men vor of a permanen ar 

ment Gulp whieh in this Chamber, published every day in 
nore ae ae and heard every da from the mouths of 
men, is, ‘‘ We must know what the tariff is before we can for 
to encounter the various vi of 
business life.” But here, as one of the terminal clauses of this 
legislation, at the end of the bill, is an admission—a declaration 
of its failure, Here is a concession that the bill is not what it 

concur with the Senator from Wisconsin that it is difficult to 
find anyone, either in this Chamber or out of it, so ly 
conversant with tariff legislation that he can say with truth that 


FE 


he knows all about it or has even considerable information 

concerning it. Yet it is also true that the Constitution has 

ee ee a tariff law, and that that 
ligation has been assumed, and that the dominant party has 


declared before the people of this country that it possesses the 


ability to enact a bill which business men may rest 
with confidence upon this Republic will proceed to its 
destiny undisturbed by Democratic interference. If, this 
. & bill is to be which contains an admission 
of its a declaration that at some future time, when 
ante ‘ See, ill t the of ae 
oy, 
prosperity will be to Omaha, the fanitea 3 
on wherein it has as we are assured by the 
from Nebraska [Mr. iN 
Ry eee weer foo neal judas bo 
t ublican : heed pre judge 
itn reodlte un to fos colidh the of those who have 
oe oaaee ora demand; eeage phat ml 
mit, commi policy a? 
pe gree ay ta pa et wp erm upon ita 
vision making it the duty of an officer of this payor 
or no 
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Is it possible that we have been summoned here during these warm 


days by the present Administration for the purpose of framing a 
rift bill, and 


tariff that we are now to enact a provision which will 
result in another tariff session running into an equally charming 
and delightful portion of the year? 

I donot wish to detain the Senate further. I think the adoption 
of the amendment will be a mistake, notwithstanding the enter- 
taining and strong argument made in its support by its distin- 

ished author. - 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, from the character and sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] I treat his 
statements as absolutely honest and the view he says he has in 
offering the amendment as a most commendable one. 

The r states that we are confronted in debating this ques- 
tion with counter statements of fact. Thatistrue. The ordinary 
charge made by the Republicans in framing the bill is that the 

uper labor of Europe is so much lower than ours that we must 
equalize conditions by imposing a protective tariff in this country 
against the eapeaustion of the product of that foreign labor. 

The Senator from Wisconsin also states what is universally 
known, that the only evidence upon which the committees in 
charge of a tariff bill work is evidence springing from interested 

ies, and anyone who reads the evidence given on the one side 
By those clamorous for protection, and on the other side by the 


manufacturers who want materials imported free, will see the | 


absolute verity of the statement of the Senator from Wisconsin. 


Now, there ought to be some way whereby this matter of fact | 


could be settled. I believe there is a way, but I do not think it is 
the way and method pointed out by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
His amendment ae for a modified tariff commission, and 
from the nature of their duties, from the work imposed upon them, 
their business will necessarily be of a partisan character. What 
I think we want is a statement of fact. We have about the larg- 
est tariff commission the world ever saw. 
ized; it is equipped for business. It is the Congress of the United 
States, and all that Congress wants is sufficient facts and evidence 
from which an honest and impartial mind can draw correct con- 
clusions as to the operation of tariffs. 

With that view, taking the statement of the Senator from Wis- 
consin as made in good faith to accomplish the end he states he 
wants to see attained, I propose certain amendments to his amend- 
ment, which I will as modified and as embodying my idea. 
Twill not read the to be stricken out and those to be inserted, 
but I will read the amendment as it will appear if adopted. 

That within —— eae etuer the passage of this act the Commissioner of 

competent experts, not more than a majority of 
as aforesaid to belong to the same political party, who 
shall exercise the powers and perform the duties hereinafter prescribed. 
First, shall thoroughly investigate the condition of the leading indus- 
tries of all countries whose products, manufactured or other, come in com- 
petition with the products of this country, including especially the differ- 
ence in labor cost and other elements or factors entering into and bearing 
upon the matter of competition, and generally all information which in their 
——_ shall assist them or shall be of aid in finding out the difference be- 
the total cost and the labor cost of such products in the United States 

and in other countries. 

I se to strike out the remaining a. It shoul be 
made t duty to report the result of their investigations to ithe 
Commissioner of Labor, and there should be a provision added 
that the sum of $20,000 be appropriated for the purpose of carry- 

the amendment into execution. 

submit to the Senator from Wisconsin that if three appraisers 
of the Board of General Appraisers are selected for this purpose, 
notwithstanding they may be competent gentlemen, notwith- 
es they may be even impartial, it will impair the working 
force of the appraisers’ department, which, I am told, is already 
crowded with work. 
oe again, the object which the Senator seeks to accomplish is 

They shall investigate th daiti f the industries of the 
conte, fon ae ote, anuinctured -" wehepuiee. Duties ave = 
posed by law— 

And— 


shall also carefully anal posed s sched- 
ules of this act, and of cath ese be from aoe a 
for the purpose of ascertaining and reporting any errors of classification, etc. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the rates of duty of the present 
bill as a ae. and that they must draw their conclu- 
sion as to the erences in labor cost and other differences be- 


this bon — countries as nae a — would 
necessarily give rs a partisan leaning and a partisan 
San Gal Manes het we de act ont 


i 


Mr I that if the Senator from Wisconsin 
desires information of a character that will throw light upon 
these vexed problems of the different costs of production in the 
United States and Europe, the method I point out would be a 


sufficient method to arrive at a proper result in that regard. Ido 
not in creating tariff commissions whose functions or 
duty it will be to have anything to do with matter of fact or mat- 
ter of conclusion as affecting any tariff bill, but I do believe in a 
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It is perfectly organ- | 


commission of competent persons to ascertain the difference be- 
tween costs of production in the United States and in foreign 
countries. 

That would be a very valuable acquisition to our fund of fact, 
and it would, in my opinion, clear up a great many obscurities in 
regard to the question of high tariff to protect American indus- 
tries. I candidly say that in my judgment the American manu- 
facturer or the American producer produces the article cheaper 
than almost any country against which we have a high protective 
tariff. I believe an investigation will disclose that fact, and I 
believe if that fact was thoroughly ascertained, established by com- 
petent proof, such proof as would carry conviction to the ordi- 
nary impartial mind, tariff legislation might be had upon differ- 
ent lines entirely. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin does not withdraw his amend- 
ment, I propose to offer the amendment in the line indicated by me. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, l wish tosaya single word. I 
took occasion to inquire very carefully, before introducing the 
amendment, as to its practicability with reference to the duties of 
the appraisers, and I became perfectly satistied that it would not 
overburden the appraisers. 

For several days during the debate on the tariff bill there were 
present in the Chamber, aiding the gentlemen who have charge on 
this side of the Chamber and on the other side of the Chamber, 
two of the appraisers, giving Senators, I presume, information 
which they considered those officers more capable than most oth- 
ers of affording regarding sugar and other items of the bill. I 
rather thought the Senate as a whole ought to have the benefit of 
the information possessed and obtainable by these officers over 
their own signatures than to have it filtered out in undiscoverable 
fragments through Senators in debate. That is all | care to say. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iwillask the Senator from Wisconsin whether 
the information given to the two sides was similar or did it differ 
materially? 

Mr. SPOONER. That I can not tell the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in reply 
to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr.Spooner]. It can not be dis- 
guised that this is atariff commission. Let it be couchedin what 
ever language it may be, the appointment of these three appraisers 
to make an investigation such as they may see fit to make, at such 
times and at such places and under such circumstances as they 
may see proper, amounts to a tariff commission. 

If we are to have a tariff commission—and I am not in favor of 
one—I am decidedly in favor of its being appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, precisely asthe Constitution requires. Ido give theSenator 
from Wisconsin credit for knowing the constitutional require- 
ments, and I do acquit him of any purpose of violating any provi- 
sion of the Constitution, either in letter or in spirit, but I may be 
permitted to say, with entire frankness and without any desire 
whatever to offend my good friend the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that he is considerable of a partisan in politics, and nodoubt from 


| his repeated votes in this Chamber upon the pending measure he 


is fully informed as to the condition of affairs and as to those arti- 
cles that need taxation and the rate of taxation that should be im- 
posed. 

I have seen no manifestation upon the other side of the Chamber 
of a lack of information. Whenever the honorable Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has presented a measure ora proposition, of 
whatever character it might be, or however intricate it might be, 
I never have seen my friend the Senator from Wisconsin hes 
tate, for lack of information upon the subject, as to how he 
would vote. He uniformly voted with his party. Therefore I 
take it that he has full information upon the subject and that it 
is only his modesty which compels him to disclaim accurate in- 
formation. 

If we could have nonpartisan information, if we could have the 
abstract truth, if we could have the naked, physical facts, and all 
of them, I would not care whether they came to us through the in- 
strumentality of a commission or through the instrumentality of 
the Finance Committee, the proper organ of this body toobtain in- 
formation upon the subject, or from what source they came. But 
these men are to be charged with the duty of gathering such in 
formation as they may think proper, not all information, not all 
the facts upon the different subjects investigated by them, but 
such facts and such information, and such only, as they may see 
fit to gather aud report to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, who can act upon information of that kind; especially, 
Mr. President, if there runs through your mind and mine a suspi- 
cion that the information is doctored for the occasion? I haveno 
hesitancy in using the word ‘‘ doctored,” because many of the re- 
ports that come into this Chamber are doctored. Who can cite a 
report of that kind with any degree of assurance that it contains 
the facts and all the facts? 

The honorable Senator from Wisconsin was not willing to go 
far enough to recognize that there are more than two parties in 
the United States. He wanted a majority of the commission, of 
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course, to be composed of Republicans. There are to be three, 
two of whom are to belong to one party. The other is to belong 
to some other party; I presume the Democratic party. If we are 
to have a commission, let me ask my good friend why not have it 
composed of one Republican, one Democrat, and one Populist, and 
by that means approximate the truth, at least, of any investigated 
fact? The Populist party is a pretty large party in the United 
States just now. It is gathering strength every day, and two- 
thirds of the people in the United States, in my judgment, in 1900 
will muster and march under its banner to victory. It ought to 
be recognized upon such a commission. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ALLEN. I always yield. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator's prediction should turn out to 
be true, his party would have a majority of the commission. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly we would have a majority. 

Mr. SPOONER. Would that satisfy you? 

Mr. ALLEN. Then when we got a majority we would imme- 
diately proceed to repeal the foolish and oppressive legislation 
that has been enacted by Congress in the last thirty years. 

Mr. SPOONER. I said your party would have a majority of 
the commission, 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no; the commission is to go into effect im- 
mediately. Why, it is to search and hunt out such facts or such 
supposed facts as when — before the American people will 
induce them to believe that protection is the proper theory to be 
adopted in this country. All of its investigations and all of its 
energies are to be bent tothe purpose of convincing the American 
people that protection as seen through Republican glasses is the 

sroper theory to follow and the proper theory to enact into legis- 
ation. 

My honorable friend from Wisconsin need give himself no 
alarm about the Constitution. It has been rescued here many a 
time, and on some occasions four or five timesaday. I have 
seen the Constitution float like a bat around this Chamber and be 
almost dashed to pieces upon the walls, when some distinguished 
constitutional lawyer upon the other side of the Chamber or upon 
this side would come to the front and marvelously rescue it in 
time, The honorable senior Senator from Massachusetts, who, I 
regret, is absent from his seat to-day, has been an adept and an 
— for the last five years in that kind of rescue of the Consti- 
tution. 

But, sir, you can not ignore the fact that when you dole out the 
power conferred upon Congress by the Constitution to a commis- 
sion of this kind you violate the letter and the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Constitution. Here are 90 men in this and 356 in the 
other branch of Congress who are o—— with the sole and specific 
duty, under the Constitution, of legislating upon this and other 
subjects. Why do not the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives get the facts? [admit that at the present 
time they are a little overburdened with the duties of legislation. 
It may be asking a good deal now, in view of the duties im 
upon them and which have been imposed upon them for the last 
three months or more, to begin an investigation of this question at 
the approach of the hot season. 

But if they were not burdened with these duties, if they were 
not staggering under the weight of legislation that has been rest- 
ing upon them since the 4th of March, it would be their duty 
under the Constitution and under our form of government to 
make an investigation cf this question and determine for them- 
selves what important facts bear — the framing of a tariff bill. 
What more do they want? They have clerks of twenty-five and 
thirty years’ standing, experts galore, men who know everything, 
if they are to be believed, upon this sybject. Unfortunately we 
Populists have not been in public life tong enough to know much 
of anything upon the subject. We are seeking information, and 
we naturally turn to the fountains of information and the sources 
of all knowledge on an occasion of this kind. 

Here are these experts. They are from one year's end to the 
other under the pay of the Government, and their time is sup- 

to be given to investigate the factsand ascertain and report 

e truth to their respective committees. We have statistical de- 
partment after department to gain information of this kind and 
valuable information upon other subjects. Why now impose 
upon us acommission to be composed of eee Simply 
for the purpose gradually of transferring the legislative power 
vested by the Constitution in Congress to the hands of a commis- 
sion. ; 

Mr. President, I am opposed to a commission of any kind. I 
am opposed to all commissions. I am en to the insidious 
sifting out of power — upon any branch of this Govern- 
ment to commissions and officers not provided by the Constitu- 
tion and never contemplated by the framers of the Constitution. 
Sir, we have three great departments, the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial, all, according to our jurists of repute, past 
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and present, performing separate and distinct functions, and yet 
each in perfect harmony with the others, and all three in motion 
constituting the Government. The executive department is 
charged with the sole jurisdiction of all executive acts. The ju- 
diciary is charged with plenary jurisdiction of all questions that 
can arise before our courts. e legislative department of our 
Government is charged with the sole power to legislate upon 
every conceivable subject. Does not prey — to do a thing 
carry with it necessarily and irresistibly the incidental power to 
gather the information that may be essential to the execution of 
the power intrusted to or imposed upon the particular body? Yet 
we are told the thing to do is to confer this power upon a few offi- 
cers who are merely ministerial in their character. They are not 
judicial, they are not quasi judicial; they are mere clerks, having 
merely a ministerial power; and we are asked to confer upon them 
the legislative power, which the Constitution imposes upon us as 
the sole legislative body of the nation. The proposition seems to 
me to be preposterous. 

The Senator from Wisconsin says I will not deny that Congress 
can not enlarge the duties of an officer. Iadmit the general prop- 
osition, but it has no application here. Suppose an act of Con- 
gress were enacted now, and became a law within the next ten 
days, a that one of the General A ppesienes should ex officio 
be collector at the port of New York, will the honorable Senator 
from Wisconsin say that that would not be an evasion of the 
constitutional provision which imposes the duty upon the Presi- 
dent Fr oe the appointment and upon the Senate to confirm or 
reject it? 

n other words, sir, you can not take an officer charged with 
certain duties and enlarge his duties and make a different officer 
out of him, giving him authority that only that officer could 
exercise who was ——— by the President of the United States 
and confirmed by the Senate. You can not enlarge the power of 
such an officer; you can not change the character of his duties to 
such an extent as to deprive the Senate of its right to pass upon 
the qualifications of the officer of that character. Therefore it is 
that the Constitution in its spirit and in its letter is violated by 
legislation of this kind. 

r. MORGAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. ALLEN] said toward the close of his remarks that he is op- 
posed toallcommissions. That observation is one are of bein 
remembered and carried into effect by the Con of the Unite 
States, for the reason that the members of this body and the 
other House and the President of the United States were not 
elected by the people to ordain or create commissions, but they 
were elected upon the idea that they had wisdom enough, judg- 
ment enough, and patriotism enough to ~ upon measures that 
affect the interests and the welfare of the American people. 
Therefore the doctrine arose, and has been uniformly observed, 
that the powers of Congress are not capable of being delegated. 

We have no right to come here and select another set of men to 
do any part of our work under the idea that we delegate to them 
a portion of the authority conferred upon us under the Constitu- 
tion by the election of the people or the State. If the enactment 
of laws for the collection of revenue are, as we must all confess, 
among the most important of all functions that we have to exer- 
cise here, the people of the United States and of the several States 
ought to send to these respective Houses men who are competent 
to enact such laws. While we have a right to look to every 
source of information that is possibly in reach, we have no right 
to delegate to any commission any part of the legislative power 
or authority in the consideration of questions; nor have these 
legislative bodies a right to receive from such commissions admo- 
nition or advice or instruction as to the proper manner of execut- 
ing their duty. 

is amendment sup that there are men in the United 
States who understand the tariff technically and the proper prin- 
ciples of economy in its construction better than any men found 
in the House or in the Senate. That is the theory of the amend- 
ment. It is also the theory of the proposed plan of financial re- 
form through the assistance of a commission. If there are such 
mer in the United States and they are known to anybody, if they 
can be pointed out so that the Senate could act intelligently in 
their confirmation or the President should feel so satisfied with 
their fitness that he would not find it n to call the Senate 
into action upon the subject, let the people of the United States 
select those men and send them to the and the House of 
Representatives in order to legislate for them upon their respon- 
sibility, and when they come forward for the purpose of maees 
the legislation of the country, let them assame the responsibility 
of resentatives or Senators. Then the Constitution and the 
howe hematin honor of the Government are all con- 
serv 
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to stand permanently.u the statute book, and that we must 
have a samen rectify their errors and their blunders, the 
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confession is an unpleasant one to the body of the Senate as it is 
at present organized, and it is an unpleasant one to the country. 
It is a confession of incompetency to transact the business that 
we are sent here to do. 

Weare told in political circles that one of the objects of the late 
Presidential election and of the Congressional election was to find 
a President who could instruct us and assist us in the reformation 
of the tariff and a House of Representatives that could instruct 
and assist the Senate in the same direction, and that all this was 
necessary because we had a tariff upon the statute book that 
would not yield us a sufficient amount of revenue. That is the 
predicate, the grand predicate. It is said it was upon that basis 
that the new oaee and the newcomers in the Senate were elected. 
They were chosen to reform the tariff. That was one of the great 
objects of the campaign. Bey 

Well, I am prepared to admit it in one sense. I am prepared to 
admit it in the sense that it was the intention of the great party 
which succeeded at the last election to reform the tariff in so far 
as it might be the means of paying political debts and enriching 
the men who enjoy the benefits of this new idea of protection at 
the expense of revenue. That is true. I do not admit it for the 
sake of any party advantage, but I admit it because it is the sol- 
emn truth. The people have made no mistake in the election of 
the new members of the Senate, or the old ones perhaps, certainly 
not in the election of the House, upon the proposition that the 
Senators and Representatives in this Congress are able to con- | 
struct a tariff for protection at the expense of revenue, a tariff to | 
give bounties to private individuals and corporations at the ex- 

nse of the people of the United States and at the expense of the 

reasury of the Government of the United States. They have 
made no mistake about that. 

The division of the bounties that are created by this new adven- 
ture of tariff legislation is a satisfactory one to all concerned, or, 
if not entirely satisfactory, it is at least, for the present, a sort of 
placebo, an anodyne, which keeps down the irritation and hunger 
and greed of party politics and party politicians and suits them 
for a while. All that has been accomplished. It has been done 
in a most artistic manner. 

The Senator from Iowa, with his suave and smooth and elegant 
demeanor upon this floor, in which no gentleman ever paralleled 
him, has been enabled to reconcile all the conflicting interests con- 
cerned in the distribution of the bounty. I hear of no one now 
who is so inconsiderate, so unjust, and so little a true partisan as 
that he is complaining about the amount of money his friends are 
going to get out of this tariff bill. It is a good bill for the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the industries and the labor of the peo- 

le. In that view of it it might be called a perfect bill, because 
it sizes the - of the people and divides it out among the poli- 
ticians and their friends, and it has gone so happily to its conclu- 
sion as that nobody complains. Not even my friend from Loui- 
siana [Mr. MCENERY] complains about it. Soin that particular 
this bill is a great success. I have no idea that the commission 
which the Senator from Wisconsin desires to organize would ever 
be able to improve upon the division that has already been made 
or to give greater satisfaction to those who may fancy that they 
suffer because they have not received the full measure of their 
demands, to say nothing about their deserts. 

In what particular do we want to reform the bill we are now 
about to pass? For what purpose do we want a commission? Do 
we want to ascertain whether there are some articles in the great 
schedules here | hat will bear higher taxation, or some that are on 
the free list which ought to be under taxation? Is that what we 
want to know? The work of this commission must be confined | 
to a bill of particulars; that is to say, to the improvement of all 
the specific items of the tariff itself. Asto the principles, there is 
no reformation needed, according to the theory which prevails 
here and in the other House. 

This bill of particulars does not need any reformation, so far as 
we know, but it may. As I observed, all the principles upon 
which this tariff bill is based are understood. e leading prin- 
ciple in it is bounty. The subordinate principle is revenue for 
the Government. If they get the bounty, who cares about the 
revenue? Wecan borrow some more money on bonds if we get 
short. But the principal object of this bill is, first of all and above 
all, the paramount principle of this bill is, to get money out of the 
peop: e by taxation that will go into the pockets of the men who 

ve capital invested in manufactures. 

As to the minor details of it, Iam not so much impressed with 
the necessity, as the Senator from Nebraska seems to be, of having 
an outside commission on that subject. Does the honorable Sen- 
ator expect that this commission will come in here and reverse 
the t principle embodied in the bill and announced in its title? 
He does not expect something of that kind. He may expecta sort 
Baers indorsement of this new principle of taxation so 

y announced in this bill, but he does not expect any reversal 
of it. Then what is the use of having this commission? Where 
is the necessity of our delegating our power into the hands of a 
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commission for the purpose of reforming the details of this tariff? 
I confess, Mr. President, that of all the tariffs I have ever heard 
of this has the least possible claim upon us for such medication 
as that. It needs no hnprovement in that respect so far as I can 
see. 

This tariff has been built up under circumstances somewhat 
peculiar, It has been a strictly party tariff from beginning to end. 
The wisest men amongst all the Republicans of the United States 
have been concentrating their attention upon this tariff bill since 
the beginning of the last session of Congress, and even before 
that. As soon as the election of Mr. McKinley was announced 
they went to work at once to put that subject forward as a sub- 
ject that should enchain public attention, a subject upon which 
the Administration pledged the whole of the probabilities or pros- 
pects of its success. 

The people of the United States had been in political convulsion 
of a tremendous character upon quite a different subject, but the 
Republican party took up this question of tariff the moment that 
the result of the election was announced; and when the House of 
Representatives met last December, the Republican members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of that House went diligently 
to work to construct this tariff. They mapped out the great lead- 
ing doctrine of tariff as it is announced in the title of this bill, the 
first proposition being for bounty or protection, and the other for 
revenue. They considered it faithfully and diligently, night and 
day, all the time, until this extraordinary s*ssion of Congress was 
convened, and this extra session, it has been announced, was con- 
vened for the sole and express purpose of passing this tariff bill. 
Nothing else was to be considered. Everything else was to be 
shut out, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives was to 
bolt the doors and put the key in his pocket, and not even permit 
the House to meet except upon Mondays and Thursdays, lest they 
might disturb the harmony of the proceeding. 

When this tariff bill was reported in the House of Representa- 
tives, it was not even read fully to that House. The considera- 
tion of it was cut off, blocked, and prohibited, as it will be again 
when we send it to that House. That House, as a body, will have 
nothing more to do with it as a House than the legislature of 
Pennsylvania would have had if it continued in session until to-day. 

Having matured their bill in every possible particular, having 
measured and adjusted with a nice and refined avoirdupois, troy, 
and apothecary’s weights, and all that, everything in it, they 
reported it, and they passed it without debate or amendment. 
Not a word in it was permitted to be changed in the House of 
Representatives, and it came over here for the consideration of the 
Senate; and I have heard several unhappy allusions made to the 
fact that the Senate ever had the power of amending a tariff bill 
at all, so that we might be compelled to take this cut and dried 
from the House of Representatives without the change of any part 
of it or the insertion of any new provision in it. 

The Republican majority of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
without calling their confréres on the Democratic side into con- 
ference at all, took the tariff out and arranged a large number of 
amendments—how many I do not recall, but I suppose 300, though 
I have not counted them. 

Mr. BACON. Seven hundred. 

Mr. MORGAN. Seven hundred amendments suggested by the 
Republicans on the Finance Committee. Now, Mr. President,in a 
tariff that was so well considered by the greatest men of a great 
party, without interference on the part of their Democratic con- 
fréres of the committee in the House, and without suffering any 
amendment to the bill in the House, 700 points of difference were 
found to exist in the minds of the Republicans in this Chamber 
who had been placed on the Committee on Finance. That was a 
bad break. I should say that, if they had ever a need for a com- 
mission at all, it would have been when they were arranging these 
amendments. 

Now, is this committee of the Senate competent to frame a tariff? 
If comparisons are not odious, Mr. President, 1 would say, as com- 
pared with the House committee, they are altogether competent, 
supremely so, entirely competent in wisdom and skill and learn- 
ing and long experience, and competent also in freedom of thought 
and liberty of judgment, which has brought forth for our consid- 
eration many amendments which we consider improvements and 
some which we consider have worsted that bill very much. For 
instance, in the matter alluded to by the Senator from California 
{Mr. Ware] the other day when the subject of wild silk from 
Japan was up, and when he announced that 700 per cent ad valorem 
was put upon that article, and when he suggested to me in that 
statement an amendment, which [ shall offer if he does not, with 
a view of giving the people of the United States some idea of the 
real importance and the real condition of this tariff, that not more 
than 100 per cent ad valorem shall be levied upon any article taxed 
in this bill. 

The Senate committee, not content with the old McKinley law, 
certainly not content with what is called the Wilson law, not 
content with their first report upon the pending bill, have changed 
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this tariff in may particulars so as to raise the ad valorem per- 
centage very much above those, and very much above the House 
bill, and in that they felicitate the ves. They have found, 
Mr. President, more money for the manufacturers than the manu- 
facturers supposed could be obtained, and they have divided it 
= carefully amongst all concerned. 
ow we come at the end of this debate—which has not been 
lengthened by unnec speeches on the part of the Democrats 
in this Chamber or the Popatists—and after these amendments 
have been settled by the votes of the Senate, taken separately upon 
almost every item in it, certainly every controverted item, and 
here is a broad confession of incompetency to enact a tariff law: 
“We enact this pro hac vice; we enact this for the occasion; we 
enact this in order to pay our political debts; we enact this in 
order to balance and square up the accounts of the last campaign. 
Take it, and go along with it; we will not venture to put this upon 
the statute books of the United States as a tariff for the regulation 
of this great economic purpose of taxing the people to raise reve- 
nue for this country.” 
The House was not competent to do it; the Senate committee 
= 700 amendments, and they have been passed by a Repub- 
ican majority, with a little assistance oncein a while from a Demo- 
crat—this very peculiar bill of division and distribution—and now 
they come in here, and almost the leading Senator on the other 
side, certainly one of the most prominent, with the advice and 
consent of the committee, causes the committee to espouse this 
amendment here for a new commission. What for? ‘To correct 
the errors in this tariff, to purge it of its abominations, to hold out 
to the people that = a commission of this kind there may be 
some h of relief. “‘ We have found ourselves,” they say, “‘ so 
trammeled here that we can not give it; the i man 
upon us have been so serious and so threa to our party 
organization that we can not = the people the relief that they 
ought to have, and this tariff, having now subserved the p 
of paying campaign debts—vwe demand a commission for the pur- 
pose of investigating our work and seeing wherein it ought to be 


Whenever that commission is appointed, Mr. President, I think 
some of the Senators who demand it ought to resign in their favor 
and let them be elected to come here and assume the responsi- 
bility of Senators, to vote upon their own work after they have 
recommended it. Why not? If we are incompetent to do these 
things and must appoint a commission to do them for us and to 
straighten up our work, why not give way to these men or let the 
American people have a chance to send men here who do know 
how to construct a tariff? That is the logic of it. 

No, sir; I do not believe in commissions. I am like the Senator 
from Nebraska about that; and whenever I find that Iam honestly 
convinced that a commission is needed to do some work for the 
people of Alabama that my honorable colleague and meees can 
not do, I for one will leave here and try to get somebody else to 
— my 7 who has better judgment oe. affairs — 

possess. arrogate nothing to myself when I assume, a 

ving often been reelected to this Senate; that the people of Ala- 
bama do confide in me sufficiently to intrust the enactment of a 
tariff bill to me. They have not required me to send out and get 
p from anywhere else. They have required of me to get in- 
formation, but not advice, except fromthem. They have required 
of me to know what I am acting upon, and not to employ some 
other man to go ont and do my work and advise me how I shall 
vote and what burdens we shall put upon our people—nothing 
of that kind. 

We have had one commission here at this session of Congress, 


z 
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into voting for a commission, if I knew thatthe purpose of it was 
to reduce these high I do sacrifice 
iple or feeling or sentiment I might not be willing to make 
order to unload this burden from off the shoulders of the peo- 
tant my Sher we will about it, there is not a dollar raised 
this tariff by taxation, either for the support of the Govern- 
eg mg To Na et ge banger erie gener gseog 
ug ont ground, either by mining, forestry, 
ture; and a day’s work in either of these fields, after 
his ordinary expenses, will be a very rich day's 
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able te sit down and figure — would have to 
enlations many a time before 

confess the reality of the oppression that is in 
lieve, Mr. President, our country can stand it, 
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We are the only growing country in the world. Unless it may 
be Argentina, I do not know of another country in this world that 
is now actually increasing in its native and timate population 
within its own borders. Great Britain is increasing, but it is not 
done by increase of pop . On the contrary, in the last six 
or eight months she must have lost six or eight million people in 
India by starvation. We have scarcely any comprehension of the 
amount of destruction that has occurred there. Great Britain 
increases by running her military lines around new acquisitions 
of territory and adding on the population to the aggregate of the 
already enormous ulation which is beneath her scepter. 

But we increase by immigration, by growth, by and 
development, by availing ourselves, through the ius of our 
inventors and the splendid skill of our mechanics, of all the forces 
of nature, here found in abundance, for the propagation of the 

owth and expansion and enrichment of this wonderful land. 

e can outgrow anything. Sir, there is no country on this earth 
that could have outgrown the civil war, which ended not thirty 

ears ago, in this time and with the success that we have, except the 

nited States, and I think I might say, except the Southern part of 
the United States. We can outgrow ae. outlive anything, 
for the reason that the blessings which vidence has showered 
upon us have been within the reach of all classes of men and all 
conditions of men, and they have been employed in such a way 
that the land has been fructified in every particular and in every 
direction, to the astonishment of all the nations of this earth. 

But, Mr. President, we can not outgrow a tariff like this if we 
keep it grinding upon the people of the United States and deprive 
them at the same time of a legitimate currency and lock that up, 
so that their productions be priced at zero and they shall not 


ds _ longer have the power to consume what they themselves or 
eir neg 


hbors make. We shall outlive this tariff, we shall out- 
grow it, but the reason of it will be that we shall find, when we 
come to pricing i 
rebel at our authority unless we furnish them with more money 
with which to buy them. 

That relief—which is a profound and honest and solid and God- 
given relief to the miseries which we are ing upon the peo- 
ple under this tariff and by other legislative ients—is bound 
to come, and it will help us to outgrow this of abominations; 
and that is all that will doit. A mere commission will not do it. 
Advisers chosen from one and another, in circles where 


and crystallized, will be inadequate 


SE ee eee ae this Chamber, if 
you are sincere in the principles on you predicated this 
tariff measure, if you are sincere in the adjustment of the rates 
a ee ee ee ee eee ret 
d of relic’ by which SecomaNalin to septs 
oor yw you can escape sa ; 
“ Wha’ errors we have committed we refer them to a com- 
mission which we have appointed here; we do not claim to be 
‘pleas seid inclgheons far tha-giges oh eadlien ta tonpeune ee 
or 
the hardships an rowel that ore tn Tabet.” Stand up, 
tlemen, and take your responsibilities, and say what I suppose 
bill! this ie a righteous and just tariff; the prinsiples upon which 
; a ; 
Seesain ane all cremsche tae Eeeaaco® eotiadmanen tt the 
tection and advantages are all right and just, and we intend to 
tio oxpoct ty bold to that, and if put in this 
e up you com- 
mission . we tell the people of the United States that 
poe eS See Onn eee en ree ae ee 
trust yourselves it; you were in such confusion and such 
ee secnig-time wo possi ames it co 
or not y now so as 
to-he willing to leave it for posterity : 
If this is correct to-day, why will it not be correct ten years 
from now or twenty years from now? If the principles 
which you say it is founded are true in c 
Shy Will thiy net Werk out geod sulaiie, ant Why 06 yeu: 
handing this bill out to the as the perfection of the 
wisdom of the ‘ string to it and say, “After 
ee better have the advantage of a commission 
reconsideration?” 
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. If I had my way, Mr. President. before the sun (21 Stat., page 145), where this question is considered without reference to any 


upon every . s of te Jee r. « » other har » acts of June 6. 1872 (17 Stat.. ps 
sets I would make it a of independence for those persecuted | ns a ee, = ee aoe i, the acts ee ine 6, +3 a tat. page 
patriotic and splendi people m Cuba, who deserve on this | (isStat., age 339), establishing the tax rate at 90 ° ate we r gallon In neither 
day to have from us a recognition of the freedom, sovereignty, | S ies } "ee a acts, whic h have produced nearly all the revenue 
: : ‘ derived from distilled spirits, is there any vision modifying the length of 
and independence of the Republic of Cuba. — the bonded period : — 
No, no; welepenaten yet settled our political debt; the specula- I would state, finally, that the two questions are separable; that the q 
tors are not satisfied. 


ey have not been able as yet to fix their tion of the reduction we the rat of tax is of transcendent importance, and I 
. ia 3 » iver. | think that if the introduction of the propo 1 to chans j nded 1x ’ 
ns to make’ enough out of Cuba. This is one ct the anniver- | 07 its consideration in counection Sith fizine the eo 
saries to celebrate the Declaration of Independence, on which the | plicates or imperils the needful legislation with referer 
American Senate will lay by aony other question and every other 
poli 


¥ com: 
venue, 
| it should be eliminated from the question 


thought except the division of tical spoils, and let Cubans die | Respectfully, yours, ac ie 
and starve and be destroyed by Weyler and his cohorts, until the Sem. J. C. Boknows. Unéted Slates Senat a a 
very stench of their destruction comes across the Gulf and assails Mr. ALLISON. I will state that the Committee on Finance 


our nostrils in this Chamber. : ’ considered the amendment and decided that it was inopportune 
Py 7 , ; 1 : : ; a ee r = 
h aE ay arene Lbeve Wheliy mleapene. | to deal with this question on the pending bill. I hope the amend 
e oa = ; mnt will be voted down. 
has been said to-day is wide of the mark. The amendment simply > ‘MILLS ep ape 
proposes that the Secretary of the Treasury from time to time | .455¢ an amendment which will put five or ‘illion doll ; 
anal i three of the General Appraisers, who shall furnish | 4.0... ee ee ee See ee 
il designate : ith t to art iff 1 we which infc a the Treasury that is now going to the moonshiners. Now is the 
ae Ate pec itted to C ne ae Th eee time when we are raising revenue or when we are proposing to 
a be Poke on Anmapeeryar all in aii emetee aaah from doit. This is an object on which we can raise a large amount of 
~ ’ , ve e a WwW experience of this countr ith the whisk 
the ne ce ty of the org ization, know more than it is possible to ion con ae “that “0 ct ee er call My a aa aa 
be known by others as to the effect of the duties. It is their busi- | joint. We have had $2 a gallon; we have had 50 cents a gallon: 
ness to examine na oe Ae rage ray — to provide ~ we have had 90 cents a gallon, and we have now $1.10, and it has 
the classification ho he * the ond “Thea aes i ioe. o A been demonstrated by these changes that we have raised more 
o that section Gf paragrapa of Ske mee <a a ith the revenue at 70 cents a gallon than at any other rate. I do not see 
gard siete aor th Se al atten wa the | why we do not now, while we are considering a bill to raise reve- 
question her . 
But the 


I do not see why it should be inopportune to 


4 : : ‘ nue, fix this rate and put the money into the public Treasury. 
in making the recommendation wasinduced | ‘Tie VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


—— to do ~ A Raag ee ee eee eee amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana | Mr. Man? 
ear ae , N : , d Mr rT ~ calle< or the ( ne Avs 
Industries of other countriesare changing. The law of 1890 is not ee ee re ae ven ee mn 
applicable to the conditions of 1897, nor was the law of 1883 appli- | The Secretary proceeded to call the roll 

Hs adda abetne = i So Ya aarti astothe| Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
rates of duty to be imposed. it did not occur to the committee ; 


ae : ; the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpricu]. If he wi 
that there would be interposed constitutional questions with re-| }.r6 | should vote “ yea.” 
spect to commissions, or questions relating to the advisability of | Mr. GEAR (when his name was called Iam paired with the 
conferring this power upon the three General Appraisers, who, a8 | gonator fr “Meer Jersey (Mr. Surreal. 6 eee ae 
the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] said in the course of the | “™“to" from New Jersey [Mr. Surrn}. If he were present 


should vote “nay.” 
Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 


Zee ‘ » senior Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. Hoar}. 
However, in view of the debate, in view of the differences of = 5 — — : = Aa» = ae od ia eae 
opinion that have arisen upon this question, and in view of the | J is) tho tunior & on hg te sary fg ple 
iticiams that } boon a. on. 6 memes of jority of with the junior Senator from South Carolina (Mr. McLaurtiy 


. : - - | Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. Piatt of New York 
the Committee on Finance I am authorized, with the leave of the | wa. called). I was requested to state that the jumior Senator 


debate, may be changed from time to time. They are mere assign- 
ments. They are not a commission. 


Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner], to withdraw the amend- | ¢.... New York (Mr. PLatT] is paired with his colleague |Mr. 
es as we - hag A —- it of sufficient importance to delay Murruy] 
t of t ill. i , 


. . ah The roll call was concluded. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears Mr. BERRY. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
none, and the amendment is withdrawn. . New York [Mr. Murpay |] is paired on all questions relating to 
Mr. MANTLE. I now wish to offer an amendment, which has the pending bill with the junior Senator from New York | Mr. 
heretofore been proposed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Cur-| p,; art}. 
Lom), in reference to a reduction of the taxes upon distilled spir- Mr. GEAR. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
_ ta ee eee oe by the Senator Jersey |[Mr. Suit] to the Senator from Michigan {Mr. McMIt- 
om Colorado (Mr. TELLER] that it is not necessary to add any- LAN]. and under that arrangement the Senator from Kentucky 
thing further to what has already been said. The reduction is | [Mr. Lixpsay] and I can vote 
recommended and urged by the Secretary of the Treasury, which | “yy LINDSAY ; : 


I have a general pair with the Senator from 


is about all that is necessary to say. Michigan [Mr. McMun.an}, bi : 
, : | J g Mr. McMILLAN], but I understand the pair has been 
ce ee oe stated. transferred, and I will allow my vote to stand. 

BCRETARY. is proposed to i Oo SOLOING: | Mr. BATE(after having voted in the affirmative). I should 


That section 32%la, section 48 of the act of August 28,1894, be amended so as | like to inquire if the junior Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Desor} 
a ye Poe kein ty teeh enbenk has cast his vote? 

“ That on and r the passage sac ere § xe levied and col- Ti TICE-PRES aN e has not voter 
lected on all distilled spirits in bond at that time. or that have or that may che VICES RESIDEN T. a ha —s . : 
be then or thereafter produced in the United States on which the tax is not Mr. BATE. I withdraw my vote. being paired with that Sena- 


paid before that des. s tax of spaguntn en cath wrest gallon, =) ee goin tor. 
when below proof. and a proportionate tax ata like rate on ractiona Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). Linquire 
parts of such ae wine gues: Fvevided, That tn computing the tax on | i¢ the junior Senator from Maryland |Mr. WeELLineton) has 
= spirits or fractional parts of a gallon less than one-tenth shall woiall : 
| Vo 4 

“That ali laws or parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby re- The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 
posted. Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that 

Mr. LINDSAY. Before the question is pnt upon the amend- | Senator. 


ment, I ask to have a letter of Secretary of the Treasury read. | _Mr. HANSBROUGH. Iam paired with the senior Senator from 
The Secretary read as follows: | Virginia (Mr. Daniz.]. I do not know how he wonld vote, and 

| I therefore withhold my vote. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 19, 1597. The result was announced—yeas 23, nay 41; as follows: 


Str: Your letter of the 17th instant. relative to the legislative reposition | 
sp 


to secure increased revenue by reducing the rate of tax on distill irits, YEAS—%3 
has been received. Bacon, Kenney Martin Stewart, 
In reply. are informed that I do not think it advisable to endanger the | Caffery, Kyle. Mills Teller, 
measure by appending to it a vision shortening the period | Clay, Lindsay. Morgan, Vest, 
which the spirits may remain in the warehouse on the distil- | Faulkner, McEnery, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
abeneal The allusion in my letter to which you refer, relating to the | Gray. Mallory, Rawlins White. 
ROE Danees ported. was merely in the nature of a suggestion, | Jones. Nev. Mantle, Roach, 
was as a recommendation. eins 
attention just been called to this matter in connection with the NAYS—4l 
to the tax, and I considered it og ae Congress | Allen. Burrows, Clark, Elkins, 
have facts that were in my possession. question as to the | Allison, Carter, Cockrell, Fairbanks, 
ea ingaticiently complex to be a separate measure. | Baker, Chandler, Cullom, Foraker, 
28, 1878 (20 page 249), and act of May 2%, 1880 | Berry, Chilton, Davis, Frye, 
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Gallinger, Jones, Ark. Platt, Conn. Turpie, 
Gear, Lodge, Proctor, Warren, 
Hale, MeBride, uAay, Wetmore, 
Hanna, Nelson, oup, Wilson. 
Harris, Kans. Pases, Spooner, 
ered Penrose, urston, 
Heitfeld, Perkins, Turner, 

NOT VOTING-—2. 
Aldrich, Gorman, Mitchell, Smith, 
Bate, Hansbrough, Morrill, Tillman, 
Butler, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Wellington, 
Cannon, Hoar, Pettus, Wolcott. 
Daniel, McLaurin, Platt, N. Y. 
Deboe, Me Millan, Pritchard, 
George, Mason, Sewell, 


So Mr. MANTLE’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I now ask the Senate to take up the amend- 
ment to put wood alcohol on the taxed list. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert: 

That on and after the of this act distilled spirits, spirits, alcohol 
and alcoholic spirits within the true intent and meaning of the provisions 
section 3248 of the Statutes shall be held to include, and shall include, all sub- 
stances known as wood naphtha or methylic alcohol or alcoholic spirits, 
whether er or methy!, produced by fermentation or otherwise, from any 
substance whatever, shall be subject to the payment of the same tax and to 
all the provisions of law regulating the manufacture and sale of distilled 
spirits as provided by law: Provided, however, That such provisions as to 
methyl spirits may be modified and changed jn such manner and to such 
extent as may be a by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to be 
approved by the retary of the Treasury. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLS. I offer an amendment, to come in at the end of 
line 21, page 207, of the new print. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. —. Aninternal-revenue tax of 5 per cent is hereby imposed on the value 
of all articles, in excess of $10,000 per annum, which are manufactured by 
any person, company, or corporation in the United States, from iron, steel, 
copper, nickel, brass. lead, zine, cotton, wool, hemp, silk, flax, and sugar, or 
eithor of them, in whole or in part; and the revenues collected from the same 


shall be applied to the purchase and extinguishment of the interest-bearing 
debt of the United States as fast as the same may be collected. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, we are raising duties at very high 
rates upon articles imported into the United States. I pro a 
very small tax of 5 per cent on articles manufactured in the United 
States, which by the amendment is to be pledged to the extin- 
guishment of the interest-bearing debt of the United States. 

From the foundation of our Government, its builders have in- 
culcated and impressed en the American people the absolute 
necessity of the extinguishment of their interest-bearing debt in 
times of peace. The first great President of the Republic stated 
that in times of war it would become necessary for us to incur 
indebtedness, but that it was our duty, when returned, to 
proceed at once tothe extinguishment of the interest-bearing debt 
not only in order to extinguish the burden upon the taxpayers of 
the country, but to give to the people in time of war—and no one 
can tell when that time will come—all its credit, an element abso- 
lutely essential to the vigorous prosecution of a war. 

We see to-day in the history of one of the nations of the earth 
how absolutely powerless she is on account of having an enor- 
mous burden of public debt upon her shoulders. We see the ne- 
cessity, therefore, of going back to the original principles of our 
Government, and imposing upon our people just and fair taxa- 
tion, and extinguishing the in t-bearing debt which has been 
on us ever since our civil war. We increased it in the last four 
years two hundred and sixty-odd million dollars, and increased 
the annual exaction of interest to keegy up that indebtedness. 

Mr. President, we should adopt sone method to raise money to 
extin h the debt and be a nation once more without any in- 
deb ess resting upon us. Weare levying taxation now not for 
revenue for the Government, confessedly not for revenue for the 
Government. We are wo taxation to prohibit importations, 
in order that the prices of the domestic products may be raised and 
the money put in the pockets of the domestic producers. We are 
raising rates to keep revenue from coming into the coffers of the 
Government. We can not obtain additional revenue from cus- 
toms. Wemustlook to some other source to obtain revenue to ex- 
tinguish the debt and put ourselves in such a position that when 
occasion may — it we may use the whole of our credit asa 
nation in contending with whatever foe may assail us. 

Now, I pro to put a little tax of 5 per cent on manufactures 
in the Unit States, an internal tax to be put intothe Treasury of 
the United States in order to carry out the ——— of paying off 
and extinguishing the national debt. We hay 
goods ing from 100 to 200 per cent, raising the price of this 
article in the market, and Dom money into the pockets of the 
men who produce the arti 


on 5 cent, alittle sum of that enhanced , and transfer it 
into the public Treasury for public p 
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We have high duties on metals, some of them ranging above 100 
per cent. Whyshould we not take 5 per cent of the increased price 
which we have put upon these domestic products in the hands of 
the domestic producer, and make him pay some taxes to support 
the Government while we are our people to enrich him? 

We are paying a “= tax on the importation of foreign sugar 
in order to increase the profits of the manufacturer of sugar as 
much as 75 = cent. Why should we not put out our hands upon 
5 per cent of that revenue, and require him to bring it and deposit 
it in the 9 ape eae and help the Government to extinguish 
a debt which war has placed upon it? 

Mr. President, we had an internal-revenue tax higher than this 
during our civil war and for a few years after that time. The 
manufacturers of the country lived all through that tax. Thero 
was no complaint of it until the war was over, when they wanted 
the additional re’ enues; and they came to Congress and got Con- 
gress to repeal the internal-revenue taxes and increase the import 


xes, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Texas will allow 
me, there were increased taxes put on imported goods to compen- 
sate for the internal-revenue tax put on the manufacturers, as 
the Senator has just stated; and when complaint was made the 
internal-revenue taxes were removed, and the tariff taxes, which 
had been increased to compensate them, were allowed to remain. 

Mr. MILLS. Thatis true. The same gentlemen came to Con- 
= then who come here now, and who are now controlling the 

publican party. They said, ‘‘ These taxes do not come out of 
the consumers; these taxes come out of our pockets; we want them 
removed because they come out of our pockets and not out of the 
pockets of the consumers, and we can not transfer the taxes to the 
consumer either.” 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will my friend allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? Is not the tax to protect the manufacturers so high already 
as that if this 5 per cent were imposed on manufactures the in- 
ternal-revenue tax would not come out of the consumer? 

Mr. MILLS. Of course not. How could it come out of the 
consumer? If the man attempted to put an additional 5 per cent 
on his goods, the foreigner would come in and take the market 
from him. 

Mr. CAFFERY. But the question I ask is whether the tariff 
wall is not so high as to prevent that? 

Mr. MILLS. Of course it is. No one will deny that this 5 per 
cent tax, this little tax—not 500 percent or 700 per cent that we heard 
about the other day, not the 100 per cent that we see all through 
the bill, but this little tax of 5 per cent will come out of his pock- 
ets, and it ought to come out of his pocket and help to pay the 
debt that is eating like a cancer upon the body politic of the 
United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would it interfere with the Senator if I 
should ask him a question for information? Hasthe Senator from 
Texas made any calculation as to the probable amount that would 
be derived from a tax of this kind? 

Mr. MILLS. I can only answer my friend as my friend from 
Iowa answered when talking about making an estimate as to what 
the bill would produce. I can make a guess at it. My opinion is 
that it would bring over $100,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I am not mistaken, the te of 
manufactures in this country is something like $9,000,000,000. 

Mr. MILLS. That is t, and $372,000,000 more. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should judge that the items named 
the Senator would cover two-thirds of that amount. His amend- 
ment includes all the leading industries. That would be $6,000,- 
000,000, and 5 per cent of that amount would be $300,000,000. 
Now, is the Senator serious in youly desiring to put into the 
Treasury of the United States $300,000,000 a year more than will 
be received from the bill as it stands? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, I am not only serious, but solemn. 
Three hundred millions more from whom? We are taking out of 
the pockets of 73,000,000 
dollars and giving it as a ion to these people, andthen you 
talk about taking $300,000,000 out of their pockets. I propose to 
take a little pittance of the amount that we are placing there 
confiscatory taxation, taken out of the pockets of the burden 
— And you talk about their burdens! 

r. President, if we should put a rate of 20 per cent on imports, 
we would get more money than by the rate 
care 


, not i 
owe $840,000,000 or $850,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds, and 


es. hy should we not put our hands | event. 
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out the doctrine of our fathers—in time of a extinguish the | 


interest-bearing debt and reserve ail your cre¢ 
to be employed when the enemy assails you. ; 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas [| Mr. MILLs}. 
Mr. MILLS. On that let us have the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and ov were ordered. 
doc 


it and all your forces 


Mr. KREL Let the amendment be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- | 
t. 
The SecreTARY. Insert, after line 2, page 200, the following 


as an additional section: 


Sec. —. An internal-revenue tax of 5 per cent is hereby imposed on the 
value of all articles, in excess of $10,000 per annum, which are manufactured 
by any person, company, or corporation in the United States, from iron, 
steel, copper, nickel, brass, lead, zinc, cotton, wool, hemp, silk, flax, and 
sugar, or either of them, in whole or in part; and the revenues collected 
from the same shall be sppliet to the purchase and extinguishment of the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States as fast as the same may be col- 


lected. 
The Secre proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I announce my 


pair with the junior Senator from Maryland (Mr. WeLLINoToN]}. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Situ] to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McMILLAN], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. PETIUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts tt Hoar}. 

Mr, FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLatt of New York 
was called). ’ 
tor from New York [Mr. Piatt] is paired with the senior Senator 
from New York {Mr. Murpny]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLauriy}. 
If he were t, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. SHOUP (when his name was called). 
senior Senator from California [Mr. WxIrTe]. 
I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). 
from Minnesota [Mr. NeLson] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from Minnesota 
has not voted. 

Mr. VEST. Then I shall not vote. 
vote “‘ yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Harris of 
Tennessee] is unable to be here and that he is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Morri.u}. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 38; as follows: 


I am paired with the 
If he were present, 


If he were here, I should 


YEAS—19. 
Allen, Chilton, Lindsay, Rawlins, 
Bacon, Harris, Kans. Mallory, Roach, 
Bate, Heitfeld, Mills, Turner, 
Berry, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Walthall. 
Caffery, Kenney, Pettigrew, 
NAYS—3. 
Allison, Fairbanks, Lodge, Sewell, 
Baker, Foraker, McBride, Spooner, 
Burrows, Frye, McEnery, Stewart, 
Carter, Gallinger, Mantle, Teller, 
Chandler, - Gear, Martin, Thurston, 
Clark, Hale, Penrose, Warren, 
Clay, Hanna, Perkins, Wetmore, 
Davis, Hawley, Platt, Conn. Wilson. 
Deboe, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Elkins, Kyle, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—®. 
Aldrich, Gorman, Mitchell, Shoup, 
Butler, Gray, Morrill, Smith, 
ae, Hansbrough, Murphy, Tillman, 
Harris, Tenn. Nelson, Turpie, 
Cullom, Hoar, SCO, Vest. 
Daniel, McLaurin, Pettus, Wellington, 
Faulkner, Me Platt, N. Y. White, 
George, Mason, Pritchard, Wolcott. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. PETTUS. Iaskthat the Senate now take up an amendment 
which I Loy gen to the peuwdling bill on the 16th day of June, to 
come in at the end.of the sugar schedule. 


late, and if the Senate will allow it I will ask that the discussion 


of the amendment be postponed until to-morrow morning, when | 


I should like to make some remarks upon it. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama that his amendment be postponed 


until to-morrow morning? The Chair hears none, and the amend- | 


ment will be taken up in the morning. 

Mr. ALLISON. I 
amendment this afternoon. The Senator from Alabama men- 
tioned to me his desire to make a few observations on his amend- 
ment, and stated that he did not wish to proceed to-night. I hope 


“ 
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But it is getting very | 


hoped we would make progress with the | 
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there are other amendments that can be taken up, allowing his 

amendment to be taken up in the morning, as already agree | to 

| Mr. WHITE. Did the Senator from Iowa state that he would 
like to have some other amendments proposed? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, Sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwould be gladif the Senator from Iowa would 
agree to take up the amendment which I offered, and on which I 
published the correspondence of the Secret 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no objection to that amendment being 
taken up. The Senator from West Virginia | Mr. ELKins] desired 
to be here when that amendment was taken up. I do not 
in his seat. 
| Mr. FRYE. 
| minutes ago. 

Mr. ELKINS entered the Chamber. 
Mr. MORGAN. I offer the amendment 
desk. 
The SECRETARY. 
| additional section: 


hits tcccleciss 


arv ot state 


} 
see him 


The Senator from West Virginia was here a few 


which I send to the 


It is proposed to insert the following as an 


That section 4228 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended by adding to 
the same the following, to wit: Provided, That the President is authorized, 
when he is satisfied that it is to the public good, to suspend the operation of 

| sections 4219 and 2502 as to certain classes of merchandise or commoditi 
designated by him, and as to the discriminating tonnage duty on said mer 
chandise or commvdities or the vessels of foreign nations carrying the sam 


| Mr. MORGAN. Lhad omitted to have final action taken onthe 

| amendment when I offered it before because the Senator from 
West Virginia desired to look intoit. He informs methat he has 
examined it and is entirely satistied with it. It is presented on 
the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have an explanation of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The best recommendation | 
reading again the letter of the Secretary of State 
printed in the Recorp. 
be saved. 

We have a statute which imposes a discriminating duty of 10 
per cent and tonnage duties on commerce coming in foreign ships 
from foreign countries to the United States. It is a general 
statute. There is an exception in that statute, except where it is 
otherwise agreed by treaty between the two powers or 
where the foreign country does not discriminate against the 
United States. It is a broad statute which requires the President 

| of the United States to have that tax made in all cases where the 
foreign country makes a discrimination against the United States. 

There are several countries to which the act [ am now proposing 
to amend or that the Secretary of State proposes shall be amended 
will apply. He asks really in his letter that it shall be amended. 
But there is one country particularly important to our own in- 
dustry, particularly to the coal industry and the iron industry 
and the timber industry of the United States, and that is Mexico 
Mexico, with a view of trying to build up her little commercial 
marine, makes a discriminating duty against all countries in the 
world in favor of her sailing vessels—not her steamers, but her 
sailing vessels. 

The President of the United States, because of her making a 
discrimination in favor of the few small sailing vessels that she 
has, found that he was unable to remove the discrimination by 
proclamation, as he could do if she had not made that very incon- 
siderable discrimination. Mexico desires to send her steamers to 
our ports and load them up with lumber, coal, and iron, and she 
makes no discrimination now against our steamers, but she does 
discriminate in respect to certain commodities only. The Presi- 
dent of the United States was asked to make a proclamation in 
which he would remove the difficulty that is imposed by the 
breadth of the statute, section 4228, wherein it is provided that— 

Upon satisfactory proof being given to the President by the government 
of any foreign nation that no discriminating duties of tonnage or in posts 
are imposed or levied in the ports of such nation upon vessels wholly b 
longing to citizens of the United States, or upon produce, manufactures, 
or merchandise imported in the same from the United States or from any 
foreign country, the President may issue his proclamation declaring that 
nd 


can give 18 by 
, Which has been 
I had it printed in order that time might 


except 


ee 








the foreign discriminating duties of tonnag: 
States are suspended and discontinued so { 
foreign nation and the produce, manufa 


impost withi: 





espects the veasels « 








w merchandise imported 
into the United States from such foreign r from an zn 
country, the supension to take effect from the time of such notification : 

| given to the President, and to continue so long as the reciprocal ex tion 
| of vessels belonging to citizens of the United States and their cargoes shall 


be continued, and no longer 
I do not know of any other country as to which the discrimina- 
tion has not already been removed except Mexico. Werequirenow 
that Mexico shall remove all discriminating duties: that she shall 
give no protection to her merchant vessels, her sailing vessels; 
otherwise we will apply to her steamers that come into our ports 
this discrimination of 10 per cent upon imposts and of tonnage. 
| The object of the amendment is to enable the President of the 
| United States to reciprocally remove these discriminations, so that 
| perfect justice shall take place between Mexico and the United 
States. That is the precise object of theamendment. The neces- 
sity for it was developed when we made an application to the 
President. Isay ‘“‘we.” I mean the parties concerned, for I do 
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not know them and I have not any interest in them at all. I be- 
lieve it was a New York company. When that company, how- 
ever, made application to the President of the United States to 
make his proclamation relieving the Mexican ships, he looked into 
the statutes and found he could not do it if Mexico mad# any dis- 
crimination against us at all. That very slight matter has pre- 
vented a considerable amount of valuable commerce irom passing 
between Mexico and the United States, and in consequence she 
goes to Cardiff and — her coal. At all events, we are losing 
that trade. Does the Senator from Nevada desire that I shall 
again read the letter of the Secretary of State? 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I hope that I have satisfied the Senate 
about the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by theSenator from Alabama [ Mr. Mora@an}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON, I desire to ask the Senate at this time if it is 
not possible that we can have an understanding that the bill shall 
be completed at to-morrow’s session? 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. I should like to ask the attitude of 
the pro beet-sugar bounty amendment. 

r. ALLISON. [do not know exactly what itis. I think the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has an amendment pending 
upon that subject. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As we do not know what that is, it 
will be impossible for us to “eo what will be done. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I will give notice that I shall ask the 
Senate to sit to-morrow—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. If necessary. 

Mr. ALLISON. [If necessary, until the bill can at least be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the Senator propose that the Senate shall 
adjourn now? 

r. ALLISON. Iam willing to have an executive session, unless 
the Senator from Texas desires to offer an amendment. If the 
Senator has any amendment to offer, I wish he would present it. 

Mr. MILLS. I have an amendment that I told the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHanpLerR] I would not offer until the bill 


‘ get into the Senate. If he has no objection, I will offer it now. 


he has, I will wait until the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The amendment which the Senator has I 
hope he wil! not offer at all. I donotthink it is calculated to help 
the cause at this time which both the Senator and I have at heart, 
thatof bimetallism, If the Senator proposes to offer to all nations 


’ of the world a reduction of the duties contained in the bill by 10 


per cent if they will adopt bimetallism—— 

Mr. MILLS. a cent. , 

Mr, CHANDLER, e Senator will see that that presupposes 
that this country is willing to adopt bimetallism alone. We are 
not in a condition to make that offer to foreign countries. While 
there is much to be said, I admit, on the Senator's side of that 
Be there is much more to be said against it. 

r, MILLS. What I ask the Senator to consent to or not to 
consent to is as to whether he is willing that I shall offer the 
amendment now while the bill is in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator will excuse me for what I said. 
I have no desire, if the Senator wants to offer it, that he shall wait 
one MILL 

. S. I will offer the amendment now and take a vote 
on it. I wantit to come in the first section, on the first page of 
the bill, after the word “ prescribed,” striking out the word 
**namely” that follows after in the very first section, and insert- 
os proviso that I send to the desk. 

e Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That only 80 per cent of the duties im by this act shall be 

cojlected on imports from countries where the mints Are open to the free and 


unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the rate of 16 grains or less of fine 
silver equal in value to 1 grain of fine gold. 


Mr. MILLS. So that the section will read, if amended: 


That on and after the Ist day of , 1897, unless otherwise speciall 

for in this act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all 
articles ~~ ee from foreign countries or withdrawn for Seaanpem, and 
mentioned in the schedules herein contained, the rates of duty which are, by 
the schedules and paragraphs, respectively prescribed: Provided, etc. 

Mr, President, we have already inserted a provision in this bill 
offering a reduction of 20 per cent in order to stimulate trade, in 
order to facilitate and increase our commerce with foreign coun- 
tries; and I pro to offer the same to all countries that will 
adopt with us the bimetallic standard at 15} tol orati6tol. It 
may _— a benefit or it may not. It can not prove of any harm 
that Ican see. I desire the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. : : 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON], therefore 
withhold my vote. 





Mr. CLARK (when hisname was called). Iam paired with the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris]. In his absence, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. HANNA (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Raw.uuvs]. If he were pres- 
ent, 1 should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. LINDSAY (when his name was called). Ihave a general 

pair with the senior Senator from aris [Mr. McMILLan}. 
_ Mr, MARTIN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE]. 1 see he has not voted, 
and therefore I withhold my vote. I should vote ‘‘ yea” if he 
were present. 

Mr, PETTUS (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. Piatt of New York 
was called), I wish to announce that the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Piarr] is paired with the senior Senator from 
New York |Mr. Murpuy]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 


Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mircwe.y]. In absence, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. I inquire whether the Senator from 

vas . CLARK] with whom I am paired has voted? 
e VICE-PRESID. . The Senator not voted. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas, Then I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 1 rise to announce, by request, that the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. McMILLAN] 1s paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Linpsay], and that if the Sena- 
tor from Michigan were present, he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Allen, Cockrell, Mallory, Turner, 
Bacon, Faulkner, Mills, 
Bate, Heitfeld, Morgan, Vi 
Berry, Jones, Ark. Pasco, Wal 
Garter. nome Roach, White. 
Clay, McEnery, Teller, 

NAYS—31. 
Allison, Elkins, Haw! 
Baker, Fairbanks, Lodges Shoup, 
Burrows, Foraker, 
Sees, e, Nelson, 

' Gallinger, Penrose, Warren, 
Cullom, Gear, Perkins, Wetmore, 
Davis, Gray, Platt, Conn. Wilson. 
Deboe, Hale, Proctor, 

NOT VOTING—22. 
Aldrich, Hansbrough, Man Platt, N. ¥. 
Butler, Harris, Kans. Martin’ Pri 
Cannon, Harris, Tenn. i Rawlins, 
Clark, Hoar, Sewell, 
Daniel, Jones, Nev. Morrill, Smith, 
sommes. ey M y; oe, 
orman, ’ 
Hanna, McMillan, Pet Wolcott. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After nine minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were penaenes and (at 5 o'clock and 
36 ae m.) the Senate adjourn until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 6, 1897, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. * 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 3, 1897. 
CONSUL. 


Rounsevelle Wildman, of California, to be consul of the United 
States at Hongkong, China. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 5, 1897. 

CONSULS. 

John C. Higgins, of Delaware, to be consul of the United States 
at Dundee, Scotland. 

Ossian Bedell, of New York, to be consul of the United States 
at Fort Erie, Ontario. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Emory P. Close, of New York, to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of New York. 


: , ; » - aii 























APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


Wilbur F. Wakeman, of New York, to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in the district of New York, in the State of New York. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 


William E. Culkin, of Buffalo, Minn., to be register of the land 
office at Duluth, Minn. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


C. Sanford Russell, of Ironton, Mo., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Ironton, Mo. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


G R. Bidwell, of New York, to be collector of customs for 
the district of New York, in the State of New York. 


INDIAN AGENT. 


Lee Patrick, of Sac and Fox Agency, Okla., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Sac and Fox Agency, in Oklahoma Territory. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Richard J. Bawden, jr., to be postmaster at Bessemer, in the 
county of Gogebic and State of Michigan. 

Sebastian Anderson, to be postmaster at Jasper, in the county 
of Dubois and State of Indiana. 

Albert J. Claney, to be postmaster at Bellevue, in the county of 
Aleman? and State of Pennsylvania. 

illiam J. Cornell, to be postmaster at Chautauqua, in the 

county of Chautauqua and State of New York. 

Andrew A. Laird, to be rT at Frankfort, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Indiana. : 

Lucullus G. Knight, to be postmaster at Montpelier, in the 
county of Blackford and State of Indiana. | 

Benjamin L. Robertson, to be postmaster at Purcell, in the 
Chickasaw Nation and Indian Territory. 

Lenny C. Gilbert, to be postmaster at Oakland, in the county 
of Coles and State of Dlinois. 

Guy O. Frank, to be postmaster at Minot, in the county of 
Ward and State of North Dakota. 

H W. Souther, to be postmaster at Cohasset, in the county 
of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MonDaAy, July 5, 1897. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Coupen, offered the following 

rayer: 
. O Thou Eternal Source of every true and noble impulse, of 
every high and holy aspiration, we bless Thee from our heart of 
hearts for the spirit of 1776, which gave to us the immortal Dec- 
laration of Independence and led to the formation and perma- 
nency of our great Republic, which from its natal day has been 
the inspiration of all world to a larger liberty, to a grander 
civilization. Keep us ever mindful of the great responsibility 
which rests upon us as American citizens, that we may be vigi- 
lant and zealous in all that pertains to good citizenship, that the 
genius of our nation may more and more obtain until its infiu- 
ence shall spread over all the earth, uniting all peoples of all 
climes into one brotherhood, under the leadership of Jesus 
Christ our . Amen. 

Thé Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 


approved. 

‘Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until Wednesday next at 12 o’clock. 

The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 110; noes 67. 


Mr. BAILEY. No quorum. 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I think that if the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means will consent to 


have the Declaration of Independence read, there will be no ob- 


jection to his motion. 
The . The gentleman must not interrupt the pro- 
of the House. hter.] Thereis a quorum present. 
I from the announcement that there 


were only 177, while it takes 179 to make a norum. Our friends 
are cele the Fourth of eon vo they can have the Dec- 
read, tis the reason they are not 


Mr. DINGLEY. I trust we shall have order, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. Of course these gentlemen are speaking inad- 


because—— 
Mr. BAILEY. No; I was speaking deliberately. a 
The SPEAKER. "the Chair is. certain tat the gentleman 
men will please be in order, ge 
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Mr. BAILEY. Passing back from that, Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement made by the Chair showed only 177 members voting, 
and it takes 179 to make a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any member present who did not 
vote? [A pause.] Two gentlemen are now present who did not 
vote, and the point of no quorum is overrule. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Three, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have not voted, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The number is sufficient; a quorum is pres- 
ent. The ayes have it; and accordingly the House stands in recess 
until 12 oalsk on Wednesday next. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3638) to regulate charges 
for berths on sleeping cars operated on railways used in interstate 
commerce—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A resolution (House Res. No. 65) to pay 
the widow of William Lannan, late chief engineer of House of 
Representatives, a sum equal to six months’ salary, and also funeral 
expenses not to exceed $150—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RIDGELY: A resolution (House Res. No. 66) providing 
for the appointment of the Committee on Invalid Pensions and to 
provide for its continual sittings—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DANFORD: A resolution (House Res. No. 67) asking 
consideration of House bill No. 1115 on July 12, ‘‘to aid in the 
diffusion of knowledge among foreign nations of the products of 
the United States and to increase the efficiency of the labor of its 
citizens "—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CALLAHAN: A resolution (House Res. No. 68) rela- 
tive to the consideration of Senate bill No, 372, ‘‘ to provide for 
homes on the public lands for actual and bona fide settlers and 
reserve the public lands for that purpose "—to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: A memorial of the legislature and gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, asking for an appropriation for the Paris 
Exposition in 1900—to the Committee on Appropriations. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DORR: A bill (H. R. 3639) granting a pension to J. P. 
King, late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment of West Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3640) granting a pension to William Sheppard, 
late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3641) granting a pension to V.S. Martin, late 
of Company C, First Dlinois Volunteer Light Artillery—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3642) granting a pension to.J. J. Coon, late 
a pilot in the service of the United States from 1861 to 1865—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3643) granting a pension to Arthur G. Kiddy, 
late a private of Company D, Home Guards, One hundred and 
thirty-third Regiment Virginia Militia—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3644) granting a pension to R. A. F. Little, 
late of Battery B, First West Virginia Artillery—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3645) granting a pension to G. W. Metheny, 
late of Company B, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Cavalry 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3646) granting a pension to Addison Mc- 
Fisher, late of Company E, Tenth West Virginia Infantry—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 3647) for the relief of E. B. Mc- 
Pherson, jr.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3648) granting a pension to 
Daniel Cressman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3649) for the relief of Lewis B. Brasher—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 3650) for the relief of Hiram John- 
son and others—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRODE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 3651) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Slack—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3652) granting a pension to Elizabeth L. 
Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3653) granting a pension to George Saun- 
ders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 3654) for the relief of William 
Colville—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


to 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: Remonstrance of citizens of Colorado and other 
States, against the enactment of legislation intended to abolish 
the present system of ticket brokerage—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANDY: Petition of Richard T. Cann, jr., and 85 other 
citizens of St. George, Del., for a more rigid restriction of immi- 
gration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOY: Paper to accompany House bill relating to the 
claim of Edward b McPherson, jr., of St. Louis, Mo.—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McRAE: Resolutions of the Arkansas Division of the 
Travelers’ Protective Association, protesting against the passage 
of House bill No. 30, relating to railroad-ticket brokerage—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: Petition cf Leo Freiburger, 
C. McCulloch, T. E, Ellison, O. N. Heaton, E. W. Cook, John C. 
Peters, Henry C. Paul, E. M. Wilson, E. F. Yarnell, T. F. Thieme, 
Louis Fox, Clark Fairbanks, George W. Pixley, P. A. Randall, 
J.B. White, R. 8. Robertson, D. N. Foster, Louis F. Curdes, C. A. 
Wilding, W. J. Vesey, Frank Alderman, Joe W. Bell, Isidor Leh- 
man, E, C. Rurode, 8. B. Bond, John Mohr, jr., and Charles W. 
Orr, of Fort Wayne, Ind., to have hides placed on the free list— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TERRY: Resolution of Arkansas Division, Travelers’ 
Protective Association, remonstrating against the passage of a 
bill intended to destroy the present system of ticket brokerage— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 


TUESDAY, July 6, 1897. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

: Prayer by Rey. Huecu Jounston, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
ngton. 

S motion of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unanimous consent, 
the ae of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dis- 
pensed with. 

PETITION. 


Mr. McBRIDE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Eckley, 
Oreg., praying for the early enactment of a prutective-tariff law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 
ee VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business appears to be 


c ° 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 

eration of House bill 379. 
* There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 379) to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. Ifthe Senator from Tennessee will permit me, 
I desire, with the indulgence of the Senate, to make a statement 
with reference to a matter which occurred yesterday pending the 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. MILis] yesterday offered 
an amendment to the bill proposing a tax of 5 per cent upon all 
products in excess of $10,000 by any factory using the various 
materials mentioned. I voted in thd affirmative upon that amend- 
ment. I feel constrained to say that that vote was given by me 
without due consideration, and that upon such consideration I do 
not approve of the measure. 

I know it is suggested that the bill which is now under consid- 
eration contains many provisions imposing protective duties of 
such an extreme nature that the amendment was in the nature of 
an offset to it rather than an intention on the of those who 
voted for it to indicate a purpose to may a tax of that nature 
and to that extent. I think it more than probable that in the 
minds of some of us, at least, there was more of a disposition to 
enter a protest against the high protective rates in the bill than 
to commit ourselves to this particular mode of taxation and the 
extent of it. : . : 

If the industries which under this tariff bill enjoy the enor- 
mously high protective rates were the only ones which could be 
affected by the amendment, that ht be a sufficient answer; 

t if the amendment could 


trust 
other tic monopolies which are in os, Sees and defiant 
violation of law, dytgredy teens te 
But the misfortune is that it would not only them, but also 


every manufacturing industry throughout the country. There is 
scarcely a village in the United States which has not some manu- 
facturing institution which would be affected injuriously by the 
amendment. Such a measure I can not ere. 

Under the rules there is no way in which I can change my vote, 
but my convictions upon the subject are so decided that I feel it 
due to myself that I should m this statement in order that 
the Recorp shall not misrepresent what is my true view of the 
matter. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BATE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, this bill of course is 
understood to give expression to the views of the Republican 
party for the remedy of the present difficulties under which the 
country labors. It is a practical declaration that more taxes. 
higher taxes, is the remedy for the present distressing situation. I 
do not believe that there is a necessity for greater taxation or that it 
is the remedy for the difficulties under which we labor. Our difii- 
culties have another origin, and a remedy totally different must be 
applied before we obtain relief. I shall not detain the Senate by 
any statement of my personal views now, and I will not ask the 
Senate to listen to the reading of a document which I desire to 
have printed in the RECORD as an —— of my views. The 
article alluded to is ** The Gold Standard,” by Brooks Adams, of 
Massachusetts, a grandson of one President and a great-grandson 
of the other President of that name, a gentleman whose clearness 
of thought and force of diction are ——, in my opinion, to those 
of any member of his illustrious family. I will insert as a part of 
my remarks this pamphlet as an expression of the definition of 
the causes of the trouble under which we labor and the remedy to 
be ——. ‘ 

I have several other es. speeches, and articles of asimilar 
character, several of which I desire to insert in the REcoRD in its 
usual type, and without objection I will hand to the Reporter 


such as | think may be n to go into the REcorp. 
a VICE-PRESIDENT. ithout objection, leave will be 
granted. 


The papers referred to are as follows: 
THE GOLD STANDARD: AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 
By Brooks ADAMs. 
[Revised to June, 1896. ] 


For the value of money, in general, is the quan of all the money in the 
7 in proportion to all the trade. (Works of John Locke, Vol. V, page 


‘An increased demand for d, and a consequent scarcity of that article, 
will make it ee aS = an 


to allother articles; the same 0. 
oy, of gold will purchase a r qos of any other article than it did 
before; in other words, .» o * * * rise. (Report of the 
Bullion Committee of 181 


11.) 

Price, therefore, is the vale of any given article, in the currency, by ref- 
erence to which that article is measured; and must, of course, be varied by 
4 variation in the aN = dor silver contained in such currency. 
{ as estion Concerning tion of Our Currency, Huskisson, 

Phe demand for money is entirely by its value and its value by 


its quantity. (Principles of tical 7 Chap. XIII.) 
A reanceen of deniston must tend leew prices. (Lord Overstone’s 
page 


202.) 
Prices temporaril may rise or ist bo governed by the quantity of gold in 
Sec elise weet nase ps hasta ning 
gold. (Investigations , Jevons, 
cams thtag as $0 ony $6 omy aatieie thal ts benghtv on sald, thes the eananiey i= 
Sine factor in determining its value. (A Chapter in Standard- Money, 
; PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1896. 
During the two years which have elapsed since this essay first 
a the great moneyed , whose history it attempts to 
trace, has governed the world; yet, even so, few monometallists 


brightening, has grown more somber with the of each 
month. To-day ee stand at substantially the of their 
1 decline, and the in the value of commodities rela- 
tively to money has inten the pressure of debt until most 
debtor countries, like the United States, are confronted with ruin. 

The powerful syndicate of oe wane which was organized 
in 1895 to aid the Government at Washington in maintaining its 
credit, by oe foreign exchanges, has abandoned its task 
in despair; and now ge er hardly 

rity as the result of their policy, but 


— re > a re sete —_ end ret foreign 
vestors, and thus, by increasing the princi our neu- 
tralize for the moment the arein an interest account 


on nuances eae an economic axiom 
so understood that industrial expansion has substantially 
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ceased throughout the gold-standard countries, and the mighty | subsistence. This population is singularly enduring and tena- 
stream of bullion which flows from South Africa to London lies | cious of life, and the ordinary laborer wil) support himse!t 


i and 

there and stagnates. ‘ cs \ his family, and toil twelve hours a day,ona dollar or tw ,month 
Probably for the first time in history a considerable addition to | in silver. Thus, only capital and cheap transportation are needed 
the stock of precious metals has failed to stimulate enterprise; | to make India the focus of the iron trade, and the same is true of 
and the banker perceives in this phenomenon the demonstration | the textile industry. A canal to the Pacilic once built, so that the 
of his thesis, that overproduction is the root of all the economic | long-staple cotton can be shipped direct to Madras and Bombay, 
evils which now beset mankind. On the other hand, the bimetal- | and India can close every cotton mill in the West. When fully 
list sees in this glut of gold a menace to the very life of our civili- | developed she can undersell all competitors save kindred Asiaties. 


zation, for to him it represents a failure of demand through the 
impoverishment of the people, an impoverishment which promises 
to lead to disasters in the futuregraver than any misfortune of the 


Herein lies the menace of the gold standard. Its cou f de- 
struction is regular and proceeds from the bottom to the top of 
society. First, a contracting currency forces down the | 


‘ 


io 
Ca 


past. agricultural products and impoverishes the farmer; the poverty 

To the bimetallist nothing is clearer than that the gulf which | of the farmer causes the demand for manutlactures to fail, and 
divides us from all former experience is the economic severance of | with a failure of demand comes a glut, followed by the staenation 
Asia from the West, a severance now so complete, that an addition | of capital. Stagnant capital seeking employment flows where a 
to the money of the one does not react on the other, and hence | profit can be made, develops the resoure:s and cheap labor of the 
there can be no universal equalization of prices. The difficulty | East, and undersells the West. Then a change in the channels of 


begins with the price of bread, which is the basis of human life. 
The countries with a silver or paper currency control, speaking 
generally, the agricultural staples; but silver prices have not ma- 
terially varied, and the Indian peasant is now as well paid with 
two rupees for his bushel of wheat as he was thirty years ago. 
Accordingly he can profitably produce at that price, and in the 
long run / will export enough to depress the London market 
should it rise. But tworupees, which are worth a dollar in India, 
are here worth 60 cents, and on a scale of values adjusted to 60- | subtly on man’s destiny as that mysterious influence which causes 
cent wheat the American or English farmer is poorer than he | variations in the value of the money with which he buys his daily 
was twenty years ago by nearly half hisincome. To that extent | bread. There is a passage in Alison’s History, describing the 
he is unable to buy, to that extent the demand for manufactures | working of this mighty power, which, though it has been often 
fails, and this at a time when the productive capacity of the com- | quoted, still retains something of the freshness of originality: 
munity must increase through competitive improvements in ma- 


trade must come, followed by a depression of the standard of living 
among the people of our race, which must eventually profoundly 
modify our existing civilization. 
BROOKS ADAMS, 
Quincy, May 31, 1896. 
THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Perhaps no single force has wrought so ceaselessly and yet so 


- The two greatest events which have occurred in the history of mankind 
chinery. Hence the rmanent g ut of goods, and hence the | have been directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion 
stagnation of gold at che centers. of the circulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman Empir » long 


; : ascribed in ignorance to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, was in 
Nevertheless, in spite of the lethargy at home, the stronger and | reality brought about by a decline in the gold and silver mines of Spain and 


astuter European capitalists have found an outlet for their vital- | Greece, from which the precious metals for the circulation of the world were 
ity and their wealth, in seizing and exhausting new regions wher- ore = —_ a7 — eee — po of the — : and the wis- 

‘ esas ill Oo oO as Oo es had give eace and security, and Ww 1 1f An Increase 
ever they have been found ; and, although most civilized nations in numbers and riches, tothe Roman Empire. This growing disproportion, 


have participated in these spoliations, far the greediest and most | which all the efforts of man to obviate its effects only tended toaguravate, 

successful has been England, whose crowning achievement has coupled with the simultaneous importation of grain from Egypt and Libya 

been theappro riation of the gold-bearing region of South Africa at prices below what it could be raised at in the Italian fields, produced that 
, 


me | | constant decay of agriculture and rural population and increase in the 
England owever, within the last twelve months, begun to | weight of debts and taxes to which all the contemporary annali ascribe 
exhibit signs of military weakness. Since last December she has the rain of the Em ire. gind as if Providenc had int ded to reveal in the 

: Ln 2 » on cieares nanne 16 lnuence Oo MS Michtv agen on l1uman a ir io 
not only abandoned Constantinople, a strategic point for which | resurrection of mankind from the ruin which these causes had produced was 
theretofore she had always been ready to tight, but she has owing to the directly opposite set of agencies being put in operation. Colum- 
allowed Russia to work her will upon the Pacific, she has endured | bus led the way in the career of renovation. When he spread his sails across 
a decisive check in South America. and she has even submitted the Atlantic. he bore mankind and its fortunes in his bark. The mines of 


to consider the evacuation of Egypt in order to pacify France Mexico and Peru were opened to European enterprise.' 

: trae But this celebrated paragraph by no means contains the whole 
aa See bar iwitter kes Goniehenell clench om the Leern tetiod, truth. The contraction which ruined Roman farmers was due in 
a lacked the energy to defy Germany and occupy the sama part to the exhaustion of the mines, yet probably adverse ex- 
in force. Thus En Ee a Ane at length to be ane in: if Ger- changes and legislation in the interest of the moneyed class were 
many ents Oe tated or intimidated her territorial expansion in forces which wrought even more powerfully in the same direc- 
Africa may continue for a space. but the end can aoe he losie tion. The Latins were not an industrial race, and, having grown 
deferred The masses of act hea: ing an in London must find « rich through war, they bought manufactures and luxuries in 
new outlet, and the indications on peennen int to their absorp- | ©¥Ti@, Egyyt, and the East, for which they were unable to pay 
tion in the industrial Govelogmnent of the t SOFP- | with agricultural products, which were substantially their only 

Leaving aside for the present the field of China, whose future | ©*P0t. The effect of trade, therefore, was to create a balance 
is still obscure, and confining the attention to matters actually at | against them which had to be met with coin, and Pliny cal ulated 
hand, the attitude of the moneyed oligarchy toward India seems a eaauiresmiiehte latedian® she amouns of $2,000,000 
undeigoing radical modification. Sinco the administration of | “Si mever®an analysis of the course of history seems to show 

itish ¢ hei ire ne wh.+ | that the tendency to enhance the value of money is a phenomenon 
Bhd Pee ee ee come has been 1d lon sp which regularly appears at a certain stage of civilization. Mill 
the people as casible, ont then in asda over the countey ‘w defined capital as the “ accumulated stock of the produce of labor.” 
Manchester aaa Birmingham to make the oe of. The imper- | 2! this ‘‘ accumulated stock” any portion can be turned into 
ative duty of the aieniaiaheatiom at Simla has been to octtiech tha money, which therefore is, in reality, stored labor, or a form of 
interest these loans d that d has bee f force, aud it appears to be the instinct of the owners of this force 
increasing difficulty ch aman as a inkiene oad lee to raise it to its highest intensity. 
revenue has to be wrung from a miserable peasantry by odin That they can attain their end by reducing the quantity of the 

: . : aeify | circulating medium is certain. for the proposition of Mill is self- 
Sie ee eee mameas #0 pacity evident, that ‘‘ an increase in the quantity of money raises prices, 
where they interfered with the home market; and tlzis imate and a diminution lowers them.” Therefore, as the purchasing 

has : agr : : - a power of the standard coin slowly augments under his manipula- 
aativounnioes Sitiinnd coniebentie dinestantnened erptine tion, the creditor is able, by a subtle and almost imperceptible 
by the railways. Hitherto the néian caiiees s have been largel . | process, to absorb the profits of the producer, and to appropriate 
controlled by certain English vested interest but of late : the property of the debtor ; or, as Professor Taussig very accu- 
mark hange has : +i : rately observes, to participate ‘‘in the improvements of produc- 
has finally cook Selo piinte pantee 102) of oer a ve Ream tion.” As values dwindle the power of the suction grows, and it 
Lombard street. Under aoa ine ulsion of an energy imparted to | W#S 8ccordingly an exhausted vitality which was one of the most 
officials by idle capital, the Indinn government is eee osses- | Striking phases of the decline of the ancient world. 
sion of the railways with a view tor rearainte rates of traftte ena Unlike the Greeks and Jews, the Romans were not particularly 
when native coal and iron can be carried cheaply to tie sea. the gifted with the commercial instinct, and long remained a poor 
era of Indian industrial development will have open : and frugal people, using a copper coinage. Siiver was only intro- 

The of Hindostan abounds in iron and coal: it has a duced in 269 B. C., just before the Punic wars, nor did the precious 

’ » ‘ ‘ a il after 2 ") Yow ve. mor 
popula of over three hundred millions, increasing at tno rate metals become abundant until after the fall of Carthag , more 
of 1 per cent a year, and already pressing upon the means of 1 History of Europe, i, 31. 


* Nat. Hist. xii, 18 
XXX—145 
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than a century later. Between the death of Cato, however, and 
that of Cicero, in the year 43 B. C., a complete social revolution 
took place. Treasure ponred in from many conquered countries ; 
the accumulations grew to be vast under Julius Cesar; and under 
Augustus, when the civilization culminated, the flood was at the 
full and the currency was made bimetallic. 

Meanwhile natural selection did its resistless work. Masses of 
capital were concentrated in the hands of those who were econom- 
ically the strongest, and a fortune of $300,000 was thought poverty 
by the wealthy. Even as late as the fifth century families of the | line of the Danube they found the Empire a shell. The men who 
second rank had incomes of that amount.’ had formerly filled the legions were gone, and their descendants 

Of all the ways under the Empire in which moneyed capital could | made the cowardly rabble of Rome, who could not be brought to 
be employed, none seems to have been so lucrative as usury, for | face a foe. Nothing is more striking than the ease with which 
the structure of society favored the trade of the money lender. At | comparatively small bands of Germans marched from end to end 
home politics engulfed fabulous sums. Mark Antony, while still | of Italy or Gaul without meeting serious resistance. 

a youth, owed $240,000, while Ceesar owed a million and aquarter| Meanwhile, by the middle of the fifth century, there was chaos, 
before he held an office. Added to this was the general extrava-| and, though the mines were probably abandoned, the drain of 
ce; a man of moderate fortune, like Cicero, for example, usually | bullion to the East went on, so that in the reign of Charlemagne 
ived beyond his means, and was in constant difficulty with his | it has been computed that only the eleventh of the precious 
creditors. metals remained in the West which had been in circulation under 

Yet Rome was comparatively a poor field, for there the rate of | Augustus. Almost the first sign of returning life was the estab- 
interest was not customarily more than 12 per cent, and was often | lishment by Charlemagne, toward the beginning of the ninth 

oO 
da 


In 476 Odoacer became King of Italy. Therefore, between the 
beginning and the end of the Western Empire, gold must have 
Mo much more than doubled in value in relation to commod- 
ities. 

Thus, year by year ees were artificially forced down, and the 
money lender received a progressively greater share of the product 
of labor, until at length life of Italian farmer became im- 

ssible. The consequence was that land in the European prov- 

ces out of cultivation, and when the Goths forced the 


lower. The provinces yielded a richer harvest, for the fiscal sys- | century, of the silver pound as the unit of his currency. 

tem was so oppressive that the inhabitants had to have money at| Yet the dawn of a new era was very slow: the ninth and tenth 
any price, and they were sorely squeezed through many genera- | centuries were the darkest period of the decline, and though the 
tions. Verres lent at 24 per cent in Sicily, Brutus at 48 per cent | Moors reopened the Spanish silver mines and those of Germany 
in Cyprus, while Seneca, who was worth about $12,000,000, made | were worked more or less successfully, the supply was probably 
usurious contracts in Brittany.’ not greater than the waste, and could not rise. 

Not until the year 1000 did revival come, and then a vast 
economic revolution was wrought through the impulse of reli- 
a enthusiasm. In the eleventh ae valley of the 

ube was once more reopened, through conversion of the 
Huns, and pilgrimages to the Holy Land . By degrees the 
eae came to march in armies. In 1099 Crusaders stormed 
erusalem, and in the early years of the twelfth cen the 
Latin Kingdom grew up ang, Oe coast of Palestine and Syria. 
The effect was tremendous. Franks were thus bronght into 
direct contact with the great markets of the East, with Aleppo, 
Damascus, Bagdad, and Cairo; the Arabic civilization was then 
in its meridian, and the eastern trade, which has always enriched 
every point at which it has centered, flowed toward northern Italy, 


Jacobs observes: 

It would be easy to show that the rate of interest, commonly 1 per cent 
per month, and frequently much higher, must have drawn the ater part 
of the property of the community into the hands of the few, who were suf- 
ficiently dexterous to obtain the command of armies and the government of 
provinces, and thereby to amass a large share of wealth.* 

Toevade the usury laws the debtor was not infrequently made 
to acknowl >a debt very much greater than the actual loan, as, 
for instance, Herod Agrippa, who, when in Italy and in want of 
funds, signed a promise to pay 20,000 drachmas, though he only 
received about 2,500 in cash. Mommsen explained the effect of 
such a system: 
giemrerse iba fae t Semenens greet Ss aoe bee 
p nag Class, intermediate between the two, more and more to| with an ever-increasing momentum. Heyd says: 

From generation to generation the volume of debt swelled, | snoriybetmeit eee Se Sees. 
while its burden increased with the growing scarcity of gold and | dream.* 
silver; and it was precisely at the moment when the dearth of the 
precious metals began to be felt in falling prices that the Gov- 
ernment entered — that policy of contraction which it persisted 
in until its final collapse. 

Under Augustus the silver denarius was the standard coin, for 
he ordered that the tribute of the provinces should be collected in 
silver money and transmitted to the imperial treasury, and it 
retained its weight and fineness unimpaired until Nero; but in 
his reign it began to be systematically , and at length be- 
came little better than a copper token lacquered with tin. As 
time went Oe a ee the Gov- 
ernment repudiated. From the time of Heliogabalus (221 A. D.) 


eee er eae seats of the —— ae ° 
of art of the East were exchanged tig Ro mwer ge 5 slaves 


— mee einen in ree = taxes, gold being exacted, which they can be balanced, an . 
and final aureus lost i , and the whole currency fe! a —T ee 
into ion, gold itself g by weight. Diocletian at- fore the end of the twelfth century Venice and ce had 


tempted to restore silver, but without permanent success. Under ean at a The Bank of Venice 


is said to have 
Julian (360) silver was demonetized and d monometallism | peen founded though little early opera 
established by law. Mommsen thus descri the change then pele of a probably — a early in the 
made in the currency: twelfth weubaay, al Seokel taieaiarin abt, te teieaaiienatly 


The character of the mone reform 360 is, then, the change 
ood secondary or 


of dear aes tose vee ae, kerlen tan Some - ven for its creation,’ and qrnteeity 0 shaaie end olitative ave 
e 


token money, having (at least in part) a comventional valu 5 of banking w. which lasted down to the establish 
The piece of silver which, under . relatively to gold, in the 
same position as under the bile and the frst Einperors. has under Julian 
only a tion analogous to that of the silver crown ely to the gold 
sovere in the E monetary system.® 
The effect of this gradual exclusion of silver, which went on 
growing more and more complete for a h and fifty years, 


was slowly to divide the mon substance in halves, thereby 
cuumane enhancing the power of the 

retained. It is even ble to measure roughly the movement 
Oe ed cane ee ae ifferent periods is 


krown. The ulty lies with the value of silver, which 
itself tended to appreciate down to the Crusades, although no 
data remain by which to ascertain thatappreciation. Assuming, 
Sane that silver only stood constant, gold certainly rose 
mgly. 
nder Julius Ceesar gold stood to silver as..........-..-.----..--.-----. 1: 89 
under Domi SO GRIEF G8. .0000..-ccccces er 


tian, about 100 A. D. 
Genetancin about 300 A. eee oe C shinqualionndiiniges 1: 
, about 450 A. D., gold stood to silver as..-.-...... 1:18 
iii, 


as ae wean e 
‘ de la nait 160. 
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small to keep pace with the movement of the age, 
oe activity was developed. Perhaps no subsequent 
epoch has equaled the brilliancy of the thirteenth century. It 
was then the French communes had their rise and Gothic architec- 
culminated. It was then that the cathedrals of Paris and 
, of Chartres and Rheims, were built, and it was then 

the of the windows of Sainte Chapelle was a commer- 
cialarticle, It wasthe golden age of the University of Paris, when | 
Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Roger Bacon were | 

and when in Italy St. Francis of Assisi preached. It 
was then that the of France was organized under St. 
Louis, and English constitutional government began with Magna 
Charta; and lastly, it was then that the eastern trade first enriched 
the north, where all Europe met at the fairs of Champagne, and 
when, in the south, the Venetians established themselves at Con- 
i Such was the first great monetary expansion which 
‘ollo’ upon the ages of contraction which marked the death of | 
. But as the mines were not increasing the stock of metal- 
money, the relief afforded by the introduction of credit was 
y temporary; the volume of trade soon outgrew the capacity | 

e the currency, and prices once more tended to fall. 

Adam Smith is now perhaps a little antiquated, but he collected 
some interesting , and as his tables are simple, they are 
= to present. is no question besides that they substan- | 
tially | 

} 





} 





with the more elaborate investigations of modern 
times. He computed the price of wheat during the interval be- 
tween 1202 and 1597, both inclusive, and to show the variations in 
value he separated the three hundred and ninety-five years into 
seven divisions, and reckoned the average for each. The first of 
these divisions ends with 1286, and thenceforward “till after the | 
middie of the sixteenth centurytheaverageprice * * * grows | 
gradually lower and lower; and * * * toward the end of the 
sixteenth century it begins to rise again.” ' 

The averages of these seven divisions are curious, and are as 
follows, given in English money of the value of 1775: 


en i 





Price per 
quarter of 
| Wheat. 


Years. 
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Another way of measuring the fall of values is by the coinage. 
In 1544 the penny held only 5 grains of pure silver as against 
about 20.8 grains in 1299, yet its purchasing power had not mate- 


rially 

Al all medizval statistics are meager, there can be little 
doubt that the figures of Adam Smith represent roughly the 
movement of prices during the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
Ties, and that the movement was downward. Nor were those 
centuries remarkable either for intellectual activity or materia! 
well-being. But in 1492 Columbus discovered America, and as 
stream of treasure slowly flowed into Europe, a new life 
dawned. It was the opening of modern times. For the first fifty 
years the influx of the precious metals was not large, but Potosi 
was discovered“in 1545, and then the flood of silver reached its 
t and the full power of the stimulant was felt. 
ver sunk in its realwalue, or would exchange for a smaller quantity of 

than . corn rose in its nominal price, and ° ing 


sold for about two ouncesof silver the quarter, * * * cameto 
six ight.* 


and e 
there was this great rise in commodities, the rela- 
the precious metals remained unaltered during the 
sixteenth cen , and in 1600 the ratio of gold to 
to 1, precisely w it had been two hundred years 


curious and interesting than to watc’ the im- 
activity as the tide of money ran from 
5 Raphael and Michael Angelo were in 
denied the papal supremacy; in 1509 

Sabapuane did not see the 
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| for the great prize of the eastern trade ; 


| trade of Scotland has more than = d since the fir 
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founded the East India Company, the first step toward England's 
commercial supremacy. 

Yet though Potosi was the richest deposit of all South America, 
and though its ore was poured into Europe when it was still poor 
and sparsely peopled, and before any of the great industrial inven- 
tions had been made, so great is the activity of the human race 


and so vast is its power of expanding trade, that within seventy- 
five years the stimulus was exhausted. After 1636 the “value of 
|silver * * * seems never to have sunk lower in proportion to 
that of corn,” and before the end of the seventeenth century it had 
probably begun torise.' By 1688 the English silver coin had depre- 
ciated at least 30 per cent, by clipping and adulteration—the st 


India was once more draining 


> 


sign of a contracting currency. 
Europe of its bullion. 

This was the moment when Great Britain began her great de- 
velopment, for theretofore she had held but a secondary place in 
the family of nations. Her people were beginning their struggle 
her industries were on the 
brink of a mighty revolution ; she needed currency, and not find- 
ing what she needed in the earth, she supplied her necessities with 
paper. In 1694 the Bank of England was founded and the issue of 
notes began ; nor can there be any reasonable doubt that the open- 
ing of the great movement which, when at its height toward 1775, 
is known as the industrial revolution, was substantially coinci- 
dent with the creation of paper money. Adam Smith has given 
an interesting account of the rapidity with which the Scotch bank 


| issues acted upon commerce: 


I have heard it asserted that the trade of the city of Glasgow doubled in 
about fifteen years after the first erection of the banks there; and that the 
irst erection of the 

alled the Bank of 


two public banks at Edinburgh, of which the one, f Scot 
); the other, called the Royal 


land, was established by act of Parliament in 16X 
Bank, by royal charter in 1727." 

The eighteenth century was the period of the evolution of the 
modern paper currency based upon the precious metals; it was 
also a time of vast industrial expansion and intense intellectual 
activity, culminating toward its close in the French Revolution. 
At first the lowest denomination of Bank of England notes was 
£20, which could hardly have entered very largely into circu- 
lation; nor was the alteration in prices considerable for some 
years. But the battle of Plassey, fought by Clive in 1757, was the 
turning point in the economic history of modern Europe, for it 
was by this victory the English obtained the capital with which 
they developed their industries. By Plassey Great Britain became 
the master of Bengal, and then proceeded to plunder the richest 
provinces of India as ruthlessly as ever Rome plundered Greece 
or Asia Minor. No estimate is possible of the treasure shipped to 
London, but it must have been fabulous, amounting, indeed, to 
the larger part of the silver of Potosi, for the bullion mined in 
South America in the sixteenth century only flowed through 
Europe and found its ultimate resting place in the hoards of Hin- 
dostan. This treasure began to reach London in 1759, and the 
effect was magical. The bank forthwith began the issue of ten 
and fifteen pound notes, and 1760 is the year fixed upon by all the 
authorities as the opening of the ‘‘industria] revolution” which 
made England the manufacturer for the world. With the Indian 
silver, which continued to be gathered in for twenty years, the 
great inventions were utilized. In 1760 iron first began to be suc- 
cessfully smelted with coal; in 1776 Watt and Boulton succeeded 
in putting the steam engine on the market ; between 1770 and 1780 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton perfected the spinning 
jenny and the mule, and in 1785 the power loom was invented. 
n 1795 five-pound notes came into use. 

Prices rose buoyantly. In 1782 they were well above the level 
they reached in 1765, and, under the stimulus of the Napoleonic 
wars, they advanced another 50 per cent, attaining an altitude in 
1809 probably never equaled before or since.’ 

But in 1810 the tide turned; the stimulus of the new paper 
money seems to have exhausted itself. The wars in South Amer- 
ica reduced the yield of the mines, trade with India became nor- 
mal, the exports of bullion to the East were again heavy, and 
before 1815 values ge oars. Meanwhile a subtle and 
almost imperceptible change had crept over society, a change 
similar to that which so strongly warped the destinies of Rome 
under the later Cesars. It was the advent of the creditor class. 
If, during the period of the industrial revolution, the expansion of 

roduction had been enormous, so had also been the creation of 

ebt. At the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, in 1756, the 
national debt had been £74,575,000, upon which the annual charge 
had been £2,753,000. In 1815 it stood at £861,000,000, bearing an 
interest of £32,645,000. And this was but an indication of a pro- 
found economic movement. It was during these years the canal 
system was built, a work almost as difficult and important as the 
; turnpikes also were improved, factories were estab- 

lished upon an unheard-of scale, and, in 4 word, if the accumula- 


3 Wealth of Nations, Ed. 1793, i, xi, Third Period. 4 


2 Wealth of Nations, Ed. 1793, ii, ii, 442. 
vestigations in Currency and Finance, Jevons, 144 
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tions of the product of labor had been vast in England, so had 
the realizations of that product in money, and their investment 
in the form of a mortgage upon the future of the world. 

Up to this time whatever had tended to facilitate exchanges 
had been received as an unmixed blessing to the human race, 
because it increased the protit of the producer and made the 
struggle for life less severe. It had been the interest of no pow- 
erful class to raise the value of money or, in other words, to 
depress prices, because substantially all the world were producers 
and all the world were interested in obtaining a market for what 
was to be sold. Thus no one tried to exclude the silver of Potosi, 
no one tried to stop the issue of the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and those notes had multiplied more and more until at last 
they came to form the body of the currency. ‘These conditions 
lasted down to Waterloo; but from the day of that victory the 
national policy changed. America, also, was beginning to pro- 
fouadly alter the economic balance of the worid. er rapid 
growth brought the United Kingdom every year more into the 
— of Lombardy in the thirteenth century; that is, it made 

er the geographical center of exchanges between the East and the 
West. At the peace, therefore, England was left in a command- 
ing attitude ; her naval supremacy secured her the core trade, 
her mechanical inventions gave her nearly fifty years the lead of 
Europe in industries, while the enormous surplus production she 
was able to seil added to her capital in money. She was thus at 
once the manufacturer, the carrier, and the banker for the world. 
Rome herself hardly enjoyed greater commercial advantages, an1 
England proceeded to use hers foward less favored peoples, much 
as Rome had used hers toward Gaul or Spain. 

Therefore, if Locke’s proposition be true that the “value of 
money in general is the quantity of all the money in the world in 
proportion to all the trade,” and it be also true that by 1815 the 
creditor interest had grown to be predominant in England, the 
economic history of the first half of this century admits of easy 
explanation. To understand the course of events, however, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the condition of the currency. 

ws roughly, after the foundation of the bank the money 
of Great Britain became divided into four portions, of different 
degrees of credit. Firstcame the metal coin, whose unit was the 
ancient silver pound, with gold rated to it at a ratio. Second, 
stood Bank of England notes, which, as they practically had the 
oe of the Government behind them, generally were at par. 

hird, the notes of the Scotch banks. The Scotch corporations 
were excellently handled and enjoyed high credit; their notes 
went as lowas 20 shillings. Lastly came the paper of the English 
country bankers, which ran to 5 shillings. As provincial bankin 
had always been discriminated against in order to favor the ban 
in England, these issues were. as a whole, inferior to the others. 
Subsequent to 1760, however, they became greatly expanded. 

In 1777 the circulation of notes under five pounds had been pro- 
hibited in re but the law seems not to have been very strictly 
enforced; and in 1797, when specie payments were suspended be- 
cause of the war, they were once more authorized to provide a 
snbstitute for the coin which disappeared. As long as hostilities 
continued production was highly stimulated, but a prostration 
followed the peace; there was a sharp contraction of paper, and 
gore fell in 1816 to £3 .18s. 6d. in notes, or to within seven pence 

Ifpenny of the mint price. It then became clear that cash pay- 
ments could be resumed at any time, and if the creditor interest 
really predominated it would be natural to anticipate that the 
value of the currency in which payments should be made would 
have occupied the attention of the legislature. 

To cause a currency of mixed paper and coin to appreciate, it 
is — in the first place to reduce the quantity of the coin, 
and then to so limit the issues of paper as to create an artificial 
demand for the precious metal. Pafliament began by cuttin 
the ancient monetary substance in “half, discarding silver, an 
making gold the measure of values.. The act was passed in 
1816, or, in other words, instantly. Having thus established the 
standard, the next step was to enforce payment of debts in it, 
and cash payments were provided for in 1823 by Peel’s act of 1819, 
Peel’s father was the first Sir Robert, the great manufacturer, 
who made the colossal fortune of the family. He never sympa- 
thized with the peice of his son, The story is told that on the 

of the bill Sir Robert said, with great bitterness, ‘‘ Robert 
a doubled his fortune, but ruined his country.”! In fact, re- 
sumption took place May 1, 1821. So far as the coinage was con- 
cerned, nothing more could be done, for thescarlet metal had been 
selected; nevertheless, it was still possible to stimulate the de- 
mand for gold by decreasing the volume of paper. 

The act of 1797, authorizing small notes, was limited to expire 
in 1825; therefore as soon as ean were resumed they 
had to be gradually withdrawn. tthe oe of the coun- 
try issue was nobody knows, but in 1819 the Bank of England had 
£7,354,000 in circulation in notes less than £5, and only £681,000 





1 Political Life of Sir Robert Peel, Doubleday, i, 218, note. 





in 1823, and it is said that 12,000,000 sovereigns were needed to 
fill the gap.’ 

This mass of gold suddenly withdrawn from the common stock 
was about equivalent to the whole yield of the mines for the pre- 
ceding seven or eight years, and the shock was felt throughout 
the world. In France gold coinage almost ceased. Only 274,231 
louis were struck in 1821, 1822, and 1823, the smallest mintage 
- — three years since 1803, save those following the bank act of 

Prices dropped heavily. According to Jevons’s tables. they fell 
24 per cent between 1819 and 1822; but perhaps the most curious 
commentary on the universal suffering caused by this great ab- 
sorption of gold is a passage from Macleod, written to prove that 
contraction of the currency had nothing to do with the phenom. 
enon: 

There was one perfectly satisfactory argument to show that the low prices 
of that year had nothing to do with the act of 1819, namely, that prices of all 
sorts of agricultural produce were equally depressed all over.the Continent 
of Europe from the same cause. The fluctuations, indeed, on the Continent 
were much more violent than even in England. * * * The same phe- 
nomena were observed in Italy. A similar fall, but not to so great an extent, 
ee at Lisbon. What could the act of 1819 have to do with these 

The spasm was too sharp. The severity of the contraction had 
to be relaxed, and Parliament was forced to extend the issues of 
small notes till 1833. This caused a violent inflation, for not only 
did the country banks increase their issues 50 per cent,’ but the 
great hoard of sovereigns, accumulated by. the bank to replace its 
small notes, was rendered superfluous. The directors stated that 
£14,200,000 in bullion were thrown on their hands by this change 
of policy. The United Kingdom, for the moment, was glutted 
with gold, — advanced 15 per cent between 1824 and 1825, and 
a frenzy of speculation set in. Even in 1824 prices rose above 
the continental level, and gold flowed to Paris, where it was worth 
more than in London. As the stock of bullion dwindled, contrac- 
tion caused the currency to appreciate, commodities fell, loans 
were called in. a run on the bank followed, and ‘it is said that 
it must have stopped payment, and that we should have been re- 
duced to a state of barter but for a box full of old one and two 
pound notes which were discovered by accident.” + 

A profuse issue during four days of upward of £5.000,000 in 
notes ended the crisis, but a lesson had been learned, It had been 
demonstrated that as long as such effusions were ible paper 
could cheapen gold by replacing itin the market, and accordingly, 
from that day forward, the restriction of notes, above a certain 
fixed limit, to the actual value of the bullion on deposit, became 
the cardinal principle of Lombard street. Twenty years later 
the famous Samuel Loyd, who is now remembered as Lord Over- 
stone, was still sneering at the ‘‘ parcel of old discarded one-pound 
notes * * * drawn f from a refuse cellar in 1825.”° 

As soon as quiet was restored the first step of the bankers was 
to cause Parliament to repeal the act of 1822, which respited the 
small notes. In England they met with little near and the 
statute passed in 1826, but when they undertook to extend it to 
Scotland such an outcry was raised that the attempt was aban- 
doned. TheScotch were then in the meridian of their productive 
period, — they had no intention of having their industries 
strangled. 

Nevertheless, this was but a beginning; the real work remained 
to be done, and it was about this time that the great banker was 
rising into prominence who, perhaps more yr eed than any man 
who ever lived, has represented Lombard street, and who was 
destined to dominate the financial policy of the Kingdom for nearly 
a generation. . 

e father of Samuel Loyd was a Welsh dissenting minister, 
who, having become a partner in a Manchester house, went to 
London and founded the firm of Jones, Loyd & Co., which was 
afterwards merged in the Londonand Westminster Bank, one of 
the largest establishments in the world. Samuel did not succeed 
his father till 1844, but long before he wasa leader of the moneyed 
interest. He it was who conceived the bank act of 1844 and who 
molded the policy of Sir Robert Peel. and it is therefore right he 
should describe this decisive piece of legislation in his own words: 

A paper circulation is the substitution of paper * * * in place of the 


pees ous metals. The amount of it ought therefore to be equal to what would 
ay 


e been the amount of a metallic circulation; and of this the best measure 
is the influx or efflux of bullion.* 


By the provisions of that act it is permitted to issue notes to the amount 
of i 4,000,000 as before—that is, with no security for the redemption of the 
notes on demand beyond the legal o tion so to redeem them. But all fluc- 
tuationsin the amount of notes issued beyond this £14,000,000 must have direct 
reference to corresponding fiuctuations in the amount of gold.’ 


Any further extension of the circulation of the country banks 
was prohibited, and the next year the statute was substantially 


1 A Sketch of the H of the Currency, Maclaren, 140. 








Theory and Practice ii, 84. 

* History of the Bank of Englan P rrancis, 1, 948, 
4 History of the Currency, laren, 106. 

* Overstone Tracts, 191 

7 Overstone Tracts, 318. 
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extended to Scotland, except that there the one-pound notes were 

i wed. 
ot athin could have been more drastic, for the currency was 
thus absolutely restricted to the supply of gold. It was even made 
less elastic than the Venetian of the thirteenth century, for that, at 
least, had been bimetallic. Every promise to pay, above a fixed | 
limit, which was issued by the Bank of England, had to be repre- | 
sented by an equal amount of gold withdrawn from commerce | 
and stored in a vault. From this time forward paper ceased to 
cheapen gold in Great Britain. — | 

Thus was Lord Overstone’s object accomplished ; for it was his 
fixed determination to cause the appreciation of the monetary 
substance in which he dealt, and no one ever understood the | 

roblem more thoroughly, or explained more accurately the work- 
ing of the economic forces to be controlled: 


country increases in population, in wealth. in enterprise and activity, 
me . Sonia iil probably be required to conduct its extended 


medium wi ‘ ‘ ‘ 
transactions. This demand for increased circulation will raise the value of 
the existing circulation ; it will become more scarce and more valuable than | 
the circulation of other countries —in other words, gold will rise in value in 
England ; it will be imported from other countries in which it has not so 
risen in value ; and by this import of gold the amount of the circulation in | 
England will be increased.' 


Loyd comprehended better, probably, than any man then living | 
the operation of the mighty lever of the singlestandard. Hepro- 
posed to force down prices by causing a scarcity of money, and 
then to restore the volume of his currency by the sacrifice of the 
producer. He explained the principle with his usual perspicuity 
to the secret committee of the House of Lords: 

Monetary distress tends to produce fall of prices; that fall of prices en- 


cou s exports and diminishes imports ; consequently it tends to promote 
an influx of bullion. I can quote a fact of rather astriking character, which 


tends to show that a contracting operation upon the circulation tends to 
cheapen the cost of our manufactured productions, and therefore to increase 
our exports.* 


The event justified the diagnosis of the financier. Between 
1840 and 1850 prices fell 23 per cent, and with reason. The an- 
nual product of the gold mines was perhaps $40,000,000 ; America 
Was growing rapidly; the railroads were absorbing vast sums. 
In France but 5,957 louis were struck in 1845, and in May, 1847, | 
the bank held only 300,000 francs in gold. It had held 40,000,000 | 
francs in January, 1841. 

In England the pressure was exceedingly severe; the potato | 
blight of 1845 brought on the Irish famine, and large importations 
of grain were made and paid for in coin. In 1846 exchange be- | 
came unfavorable and a drain of gold set in. By the summer in 
1847 the situation had become acute, and in August the crash 

-came. As in 1825, money was not to be had, debtors could not 
obtain accommodation at any rate of discount, and those whose | 
obligations were maturing had to throw their securities on the 
market to fetch what they would bring. The sacrifice was with- 
out limit, and for several days the stringency was allowed to do 
its work. Then, when men of the strength of Lord Overstone 
had absorbed all the property they cared to buy at these prices, 
the ministry was permitted to give relief by suspending the * act;” | 
and, according tothe testimony afterwards given, when money 
had been made plenty, ‘‘the panic vanished like a dream;” relief 
came ‘in ten minutes.” The excitement was intense; the mer- 
chants of London in a body petitioned for the repeal of the bank 
act and the partial restoration of silver, but Lord Overstone stood | 
up resolutely before the storm, and not only succeeded in sustain- | 
ing his statute, but in defeating the movement toward bimetal- 
lism. With this decisive victory the moneyed oligarchy became 
absolute in Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, the strain upon the whole social system was ter- | 
rific. During those years of suffering every government in 
Europe was tottering, and in looking back from the distance of 
half a century it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
policy of the bankers of Lombard street was one direct and 
potent cause of the convulsion of 1848. 
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What would have been the result had Lord Overstone pursued 
his course to its logical end no man can tell, for relief was at 
hand. In June, 1849, the first Californian gold reached Liver- 
poh in four years the annual production of the precious metals 

d trebled, prosperity once more set in, discontent vanished, 
prices began to rise, and though they never again attained to the 
altitude of 1809, they at least reached that point of moderate and 
substantial increase which they showed before the outbreak of 
the revolutionary wars. 

Society had, however, profoundly changed since the discovery 
of Potosi stimulated Europe into the effervescence of the renais- 
sance, and it must not be supposed that the flood of gold was 
welcomed with universal enthusiasm. On the contrary, a strong 
movement in favor of silver monometallism at once sprang up, 
and it is still interesting to read the essay of Chevalier, in which 
it is only necessary to substitute the word “silver ” for “ 





ld” to 
have the currency literature of the present day sepvedinced. 
1 Overstone Tracts, 319. * Overstone Tracts, 573, 
eo 
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Moreover, that insidious but potent force which in modern times 
is always compassing contraction, manifested itself continuously 
and in the most varied forms. Ten years had hardly elapsed 
since Enrope was in the throes of revolution before an agitation 
began for a unification of the coinage, the cardinal principle of 
which was the adoption of *‘ an exclusive gold standard.” And 
a resolution to this effect was in fact adopted by the conference 
held at Paris in 1867, although M. Mees nt of the Bank of 





| the Netherlands, protested against it in these ominous words. It 
would be ‘‘inconvenient,” he said, ‘‘ to adopt universally the gold 
standard, because silver would then only be a fractional currency, 
and consequently gold would rise considerably in value.” 
The only direct consequence of this conference seems to have 


been the demonetization of silver by the Scandinavian Union in 
1872,? for the decisive blow was struck by Germany after the 
overthrow of France. 

As the spoil of victory, Germany received an enormous indem- 
nity, and her Government, perhaps unconsciously, was propelled 
along the path which led toward the enhancement of her treasure. 


The act of July 9, 1873, completed the provisions for the issue of 


| the new gold money and for the melting and sale of the old silver 


coin. On September 6, 1873, France, to limit the amount of metal 
which might thus be thrown on her mints. imposed the first re- 
striction on the free coinage of silver ; and in 1876 the Latin Union 
ceased striking 5-franc pieces. 

The whole strain of the commerce of Europe and the United 
States was thus by degrees transferred from the old composite 
monetary substance to gold alone, and, as Lord Overstone had 
foretold twenty years before, it began slowly and surely to rise 
in value. 

Silver, however, was still in full use throughout the East 
the natural increase of the demand from » countries appears 
to have steadied its value in relation to commodities, for its pur- 
chasing power remained practically unchanged; and thus the 
phenomenon which has come more and more to absorb the atten- 
tion of mankind is the constantly accelerating rate of the rise of 
gold. Sir David Barbour related how early the Indian officials 
began pondering these problems: 


. and 


When the gold price of silver began to fall, the « 


pinion was very gene rally 
entertained that the fall was due to increased production of silver . 
Attention was called as early as 1576, by the Gov ment of India, to the fact 
that it was gold prices that were falling, and not silver prices that were ris 
ing, and the experience acquired since that year has conclusively shown that 
the fallin the gold price of silver has been accompanied by a great fall in 
gold prices and not yy a rise in silver prices.* 

The same thing was observed soon afterwards by Mr. Giffen, 
He remarked in one of his essays: 

The decline in the value of silver might also be referred to as pr nga 
relative contraction of gold. Gold and silver being both used as standard 
money, and gold having become more valuable than it was, relativ: il- 
ver, there must either have been contraction in gold or expansion I 
One or the other event must have happened. But there is no reason to 
believe in the expansion of silver as silver prices, thongh they have risen as 


compared with gold prices, have not risen absolutely.* 

In 1876, also, the relative value of the precious metals was made 
the subject of an exhaustive inquiry by our own Government, one 
of the first of those elaborate reports which are now to be found 
in every language. 

In short, between 1873 and the present time, these economic 
phenomena have been subjected to the most patient scrutiny, and 
have been examined with all the resources of modern science; 


| and if any fact can ever be said to be established by observation, 


it is that gold has increased very largely in its purchasing power 
since 1873, while silver remained substantially constant to the 
end of 1892. In 1893 the repeal of the Sherman Act and the 
closure of the Indian mints caused a profound disturbance of 
silver values. Silver fell suddenly and sharply, but since then, 
while silver has been steady at from 27 to 41 pence per ounce, 
commodities have continuously fallen, and on January 1, 
were but 24 per cent of what they were in 1782, 
rise of the revolutionary wars began. The prices of May, 1896, 
show no improvement. This is the lowest point which has been 
reached since the Middle Ages, and there seems every reason to 
suppose that the ratio between silver and commoditi | now 
remainconstant. But for present purposes the value of a preciou 
metal, the demand for which has been artificially destroyed, is not 
amatter of great moment; the vital fact is the rise of thes 
by which property is measured, for this touches the very 
the world. 

Within the last fifty years, since the growth of America and 
Australia has made London more and more the center of ex- 
changes, and, as it were, the heart of the economic system, gold 
and silver have flowed thither to be sent back again to distant 
communities which are in the process of development, and the 
outflow largely takes the form of loans. But these loans have to 


1805, 


be fore the rreat 


andard 


life of 


1 Conférence Monétaire Internationale. Procés-Verbaux, 42. 
2 Silver in Europe, Horton, 238 

3 Final Report of Gold and Silver Commission 
* Essays in Finance, second series, 79, note. 

§ Economist, February 23, 1895, 263. 
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interest from the United Kingdom, and this means, 

the situation was ultimately made more oe a Seen 

of the debtors fails to realize the necessary sum and they become | was obtained. The weakest = gives first, and the weakest 

bati«rupt. proved to be Argentina. The caused by falling prices had 
The history of the movement of the gold supply during recent | there been vated by misgovernment and co financier- 

“se is very curious and interesting. By 1876 the strain had | ing, and in the autumn of 1890 the crash came w: broke the 


yecome severe; the mines then yielded about $100,000,000 annually, ngs. 
Within a twelvemonth Australia had followed. In the words 


of which fully $60,000,000, it is estimated, were consumed in the 
arts, fifteen or twenty millions more were regularly exported to | of the Economist in the letter already cited, “building societies, 
Asia, while all the great powers were accumulating treasure | land banks, and institutions lending on land went down before the 
against a future war. Practically nothing was left for coinage, | storm,” * * * ‘there wasa general fall iv the market values of 
and therefore the relative volume of the currency began to shrink. | agricultural ucts,” and the outlook “became ominous, espe- 
It would ey, have been supposed that the rts of gold | ci Frcutfal burden of public and private indebtedness 
from England would have ena and that it would have been| was * * * ” Securities lost their market value 
the weaker countries, such as Australia, which would have suf-| 40,000 houses were to let in Melbourne,’ while during 1892 the 
fered first, but this appears not to have been the case. England peptistion of the city decreased by 17,132, ‘and since January 1 
t the exodus has increased and is continuous.”? A speedy 


seems to have been the point where contraction was experienced 
most sharply, and it was not till her population had been squeezed | revival was promised the London capitalists when the infla- 
tion should be at an end, but the situation still remains substan- 


to the limit of endurance that the loaning of gold ceased and the 
process of realization began. Mr. Giffen described in a striking | tially unchanged save in the gold-producing regions. 
ile the trouble was at its worst in Australia similar symp- 


passage the shrinkage of the coinage under the gold famine: 
toms were developed here. Like Australia, the United States, 


a 2 rh cena on Taek nai resent te | Sea, 
Ons 8 : amount in 187 near n milons. and the | confident in its future, had borrowed heavily, and like Australia 
amou he « : 2 > ’ 
1311. 1843 hans boon one nnd half millionsaterling only, while in Isl. 4 there was | 1t8 means of payment lay in itsfarm products. What our annual 
no coinage at all.! a Son - — —- oo it is not usu- 
But the currency did not merely stay stationary, it actually | *U/y estimated a $200,000,000. 1878, however, the 
contracted. Up to 1876 England had been a large importer of | burden of debt was not excessive, because of the price at which 
d bullion, but in 1877 the balance of trade turned, and during | TOPS Were sold; for example, in that year American wheat 
tho next ton years ber exports exoveded her imports by £2,250,000. | TOTES: £1 SS» ttn te G1.ts tn London onto 90 euste con ths 
ti : ; 03 in cents on the 

Lente waghan Snot Lane husk, locus than five millions more. |farm. The yield of 1889 was about 490,000,000 bushels, which 
therefore returned the grower $220,000,000 less income than it 


the = | which — not have been ee. five millions more, 
he a Say, aes com ~- — would have done sixteen years before; and this calculation leaves 
out of view al ther the loss to transportation companies 


— the total amount of the gold coin in use at £102,500,000; it fol- 
through cheaper freight and their consequent reduced capacity 


’ eee that the a — ae ome about 7 

Geena on. it — ee 1 ae dividends. Nothing can be clearer than that the paying 

The situation was still further complicated by the return of the | Power of the nation had been curtailed nearly one-third, and the 
effect was visible in the exchanges. 

the return to specie payments in 1879 and 1888 we 


_— oe to specie ee p to aoa we ep ey Setiedees 
and i peer eaenenas —— sue * wi ee had been, on the average, large importers of gold, but the moment 
England began to call in her loans we were totally unable to sat- 









be oy principal and interest, in gold, and as gold daily com- 
mands a larger and larger amount of commodities the produce 


in 1876, $23,000,000; in 1877 they practically ceased, and in 1878 
we began to import. It was in commenting on these facts that 


Sir David Barbour made the following ion in 1886: isfy her demands through the sale of our products, and we had 
to pay the difference in money. The subsequent history is only 
es Ee ee S88 er eS ene too well known. The exports of bullion went on increasing until, 


cops 4 in recent years, Dr. Soetbeer tes the consumption of new 
gold for industrial purposes in the same countriesat * * * abont £9,535,000 
sterling. It follows from these figures that the total supply of monetary 
gold in civilized countries outside the United States in very recent years 
must actually have been dimirnishing.? 
stheardiee than tetera, tay Ok yea td Eon phasor 
erwise severe, prices about 40 per 

cent below the level of 1873.' The British landed interest was | Of 1894 but 49. What the loss of national income has been upon 
deeply embarrassed and largely insolvent, cotton spinning had | the and cotton can be estimated by comparing this single 
ceased to be profitable, while coal, iron, and shipping were deeply wheat crop with that of 1881, which was among the last which 
depressed. It was in this emergency the gold and silver commis- | 801d for generous prices. In 1881 the harvest gave 383,280,000 
sion was organized to investigate the cause of the disease. bushels and was worth $456,880,000; in 1894 it gave 460,267,000 

But in 1886 the limit of endurance in England seems to have | bushels and was_ worth $225,900,000, That is to say, for wheat 
been reached. Relief was necessary, and she obtained it by call- | alone we received $230,000,000 less for the of 1894 than for 
ing in her loans. In 1887 her gold imports exceeded her exports in | the crop of 1881, that of 1894 was 77,000,000 bushels larger— 
round numbers by £600,000, in 1888 z £800,000, in 1889 by £3,000, - 
~~ and cancllanot ont The t was to crush y ae 

ere o an es, equal upon 

men, a t be done, but he i first who is 
weakest, and by hi down the stronger. The farmer 
is the weakest of capitalists, and therefore has the least power of 
resistance because he can not d production. In like man- 
ner farm labor is weaker than industrial mbor, because it can not 
combine. Therefore, agricultural price’ are the most sensitive, 
and it is only subsequently that manufacturers suffer through the 
failure of demand. 

Thus after 1873 the first class to be prostrated in Engiand were 


in the spring of 1893, the reserve became and 

the = began. A violen' pone set in, Sk. te thee eosets 

< Overstone, ‘‘monetary distress” produced a ‘fall of 
ices.” 


The wueat of 1893 the farmer only about 54 cents; at 


wed a C 
bushels per head annually for the population ore stasis 
regions, while between 1888 and 1894 the supply has been but 44 


bushels. 
It is evident that this process can not go on without 
een misery to 


the g in certain 
oubraptey. It is only necessary to glance ever so at the 
condition of any debtor nation to comprehend the to which 
they are already reduced. eee SO 


Up to 1873 Australia had been extraordinarily prosperous. but 
like all _ and energetic communities discounted the 
future. Her staple is wool, and it is, of course, upon the price of 
wool that the ity of the people nds. But 
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the bad, and when crops fail they must starve, because they are 


gt -five per cent of the Russian exports are in grain, and 
i i one-half, the peasantry have to contribute 


w 
two bushels toward taxes, where formerly they gave one. 


E 


fetch what it may. . : 
The case of Italy is little better. The country is much embar- 
rassed. The debt creates an interest charge of about 15 shillings 
head of the population, which is higher than the rate of the 
nited Kingdom, and this estimate does not include municipal 
or provincial o tions. The drain upon the peasantry is always 
ing, has reduced them to the last extremities 
of suffering. To give some idea of the distress, I quote from the 
corres t of the London Daily Chronicle, who investigated 

e subject: 

general cause of all these troubles in Sicily and elsewhere is the star- 


vation and misery to the laborers have been reduced. The immediate 
cause of the late outbreak in Puglia was a continuance of wet weather. which 


& 


prevented the * * * from getting any waces. As they only get 
about 4 centimes a day. they can not save fora rainy day. The low rate | 
of again, is caused by the fall in the value of agricultural produce 
* 2" The abundant crop oO pes of last year was left to rot on the vines, 
and the vineyards are now i stubbed up to sow wheat again. But the 
low price of wheat prevents its being grown at a profit. Yet the price of 
bread. owing to taxes and mi n's profits, is too dear for the peasant of 
Puglia. His food consists of beans, eaten without salt, because the Govern 
ment monopoly makes salt a luxury. 
The same stateof exists in other parts of Italy; in Romagna, Emilia, 
and in all the Valley of the Po, the richest landin Europe. * * * His 
(the peasant'si food of polenta or maize flour, of bad quality, and this 


produces the a terri skin disease, which is steadily on the in 
crease in ede taks 


Lord Overstone expressed the opinion that ‘‘ monetary distress, 


breaking down prices, encourages exports;” and here alone, in | 


his reasoning, experience has proved that eminent financier to 
have been wrong. Monetary distress does not, generally speaking, 
encourage exports, because when all the world is poor no one can 


bay. 

Take the case of England. The prices of her manufactures have 
fallen, but we, who are among her best customers, have several 
hundred 


thro 


millions of dollars a year less to spend. Everywhere | 


ut the world the agricultural class is the basis of society: 
and no one can p ; aoe agricultural a of 
England is perhaps $250.000,000 m it would be reckoned on 
the scale of 1973, and the result is that land is going out of culti- 
vation and therural population is migrating to the cities for work. 
It was in evidence before the gold onl dive commission that pop- 
ulation in Lancashire was growing four times as fast as employ- 
ment. The consequence is that at the precise moment when the 
demand for commodities is checked the quantity of labor increases 
idly, and as the struggle for life is thus steadily intensi- 
numbers are t down into the dens of eastern 
to slowly perish from inanition. 
toms of this creeping paralysis are but too evident. 
Economist of August 26. 1893, says that “the customs and 


’. rt 
ip 


- 


H 


g power of the community;” and in 1893, at the 
prices up to that time ever known, Great Britain actually 
ht 1,000,000 hundredweight less of wheat and wheat flour 
the year before, though her eo is fast increasing, 
d the crops [in the districts affected by the drought] were 
among the worst grown within the memory of living man.” * 
Though the neminal daily wage may be maintained. the surplus 
of labor causes the individual competitor in the wage market to 
lose time; or, to put it in another way, the wage fund does not 
rz in proportion to the increase of those among whom it must 
ivi The consequence has been a series of the longest, 
and most disastrous strikes in history, which culminated, 
of 1893, in the coal mining troubles in the midland coun- 
approached a social convulsion. 
hand, the owner of productive property is driven 
though the price at which he can sell his com- 
Wages are maintained by the unions; and though 
may be starving because of the irregularity of 
the roll stays the same. The mines of the 
to have been showing a loss when the men 
best cotton mills of Lancashire have not aver- 
cent of profit applicable to dividends for 


impoverishment of the American farmers 
in demand for manufactures. As prices 


diminished, the sum spent on wages has 
strikes of the summer of 1394 have been the 


the historical standpoint, the evidence 
disease which is devouring the world is 


en en ares 1864. 
2 Economist, January 13, = 
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OF | 
course, under such pressure the crop is forced on the market to | 


bear unmistakable evidence of a curtailment of | 
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an appreciating debt; and if this be true, it is a disease which d 
| not admit of a local remedy. 





es 
As long as the obligation of con 
tracts is unimpaired, the mer of a country from a gold 
basis to a basis of silver or pay 3 not appear to afford relief. 
India, Russia, and Italy are as hard pressed as Australia or the 
United States. If asingle nation is to free itself from the common 
| lot it must be by the repudiation of gol Therefore the 


passage 


eT a 


ld de 


reestablishment of an elastic currency by the restoration of silver 
| to its ancient place, throngh international agreement, is the best 
hope for the world, though probably, even with silv ly coined 
| at the old ratio of 154 to 1, contraction would still go on in a mit- 


igated form. Some years ago Mr. Giffen calculated tl with 
| bimetallism values would have shrunk about 10 per cent since 
1873, and the disparity between the increase of the yield of 
mines and the growth of commerce is always tending to enlarge. 

| The sum is simple and the figures are aces 
In June, 1849, the first Californian gold reached Europe. In 
that year the total product of the precious metals was $66,100,000, 
Twenty-one years later, in 1870, the annua: yield of 
ver reached $158,425,000, or had increased about 
Taking 1871 as the first year of a second 

| product of $168,050,000, and com 


the 


, 
ssible 


old and sil- 
140 per cent. 
period, with a total 
with 1892, after another 
interval of twenty-one years, and the falling off in the rate of 
production is very marked, for in 1892 the min ded but 
$327 ,422,000,' or an advance over 1871 of only about 95 per cent. 
} And yet nothing is more certain than that the relative expansion 
of trade was very much greater in the second period than in the 
first. 
| The inference is that “the quantity of all the money in the 
world” would have contracted ‘in proportion toall the trade,” 
| and that the phenomenon of falling prices wonld still have been 
developed, though in a much mitigated form. At all events, how 
ever, the relief of bimetallism would be enough to solve the prob- 
lem for the generation now living. 

Thus the restoration of silver becomes the most vital issue of 
our age, for the gold standard seems to involve more than mer: 
financial embarrassment; it apparently strikes at the root of the 
| social system. Pressure is producing suffering, and suffering dis- 
content—a discontent which is seething in every European coun 
try, and which is only repressed by armies compared with which 
the Roman legions were but a petty band. Resistance is not 
attempted only because it is hopeless: but free inst ons have 
| ceased in all but name, the question which preoccupies the ruling 

class being whether it is cheaper to coerce or to bribe. The 
moneyed aristocracy, personified by Lord Overstone, is autocratic; 
| they control the destinies of the world as absolutely as ever did the 
Ceesars, and they use their power as all aristocracies have done 
since history began. That aristocracy is now, perhaps, repre- 
| sented more perfectly by Mr. Bertram Currie. of London, than by 
| any other man, and in 1887, when he appeared before the Gold 
} and Silver Commission, Mr. Currie defined his attitude in these 
| words: 


ring it 


Ss Vit 


tnti 
Liat: 


| @Q Boat I think yousaid that a demand for gold increased its value. If there 
were a fresh demand by America [referring to the American imports!, goid 
must pro tante have increased in value ? 
A. But what evil is done thereby if it ha 
Q. Do you think that a fall of prices due to an appreciation of the standard 
is no evil? 
A. I think a fall in prices is no evil. 
Q. A fall of prices due toa cheaper production of commor I : 
gain? 
A. Lask no questions asaconsumer. A fall in prices benefits me 
| _* * * sit nota faet that owing to the low prices large tra 
try that were formerly profitably cultivated in England hav: yn 
eultivation and are now producing nothing’ 
| A. If that is so it is because they are unsuited to the production of these 
commodities. 
Q. But l am speaking of land which produced these commodities at great 


profit not very long ago 
A. That is the general fate of mankind. Somebody else has found that he 
ean produce them cheaper and better. * * I know the feeling of the 
class to which I belong. and I know that any change is diametrically opposed 
' to our feelings, and that whatever chance is made, to whatever extent we can 
we will beclear of it. If welenda man £1,000), we will say to him, “ Und 
stand we are not to be paid back in this new stuff: we must hay cold." 
From the Journal of the Society of Arts, London, May 28, 1897 
Twenty-second ordinary meeting, Wednesday, May 26; William 
Henry Grenfell, B. A., in the chair. 
The following candidates were proposed for election as members 
of the society : 
Brown, William Peter, 3 Austin-friars, E. C. 
| Cross, Charles Frederick, 4 New-court, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
| W.C. 
Ewens, George Thomas, West-hall, Kew. 
Flood, Alfred Edward, Rowborough, Cookham, Berks. 
Mitchell, James F. B., Clerk-road, Jacob-circle, Bombay, India. 
Settna, Maneckjee Framjee Harmusjee, Marknes Buildings, 
Fort, Bombay, India. 


! The figuresare taken from the tables published by the mint, August 16, 18). 
2 Ro Commission on Gold and Silver. Evidence of Mr. Bertram W. 
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The following candidates were balloted for and duly elected 
members of the society : 

Barker, Gerald, 1 Victoria street, S. W. 

Chrimes, Charles Edward, Sellwood, Rotherham. 

Dyson, Robert, Fairfield, Rotherham. 

Powell, Harry J., 26 Tudor street, Whitefriars, E, C. 

Rodda, Edward Duncoff, 6 Gold street, Roath, Cardiff, 

Zeal, Hon. Sir William Austin, K.C, M.G., M. L. C., Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

The chairman in introducing Mr. Frewen apologized for the 
unavoidable absence of Sir William Houldsworth, and referred to 
the recent great contest in the United States when the two great 
parties seemed to be divided on the currency question and almost 
on that alone. Since then the successful party, which was sup- 

osed to have saved the country by upholding the gold standard, 
1ad sent a delegation to Europe with the object of obtaining a set- 
tlement on international lines of the currency question which 
divided the world, It seemed very difficult to raise public interest 
in this question in England ; but it was of the highest importance 
that people should discuss it and arrive at an unbiased decision. 

The paper read was— 


SILVER AND PRICES: THE ECONOMIC DRAIN FROM DEBTOR 
NATIONS. 


By Moreron FREWEN. 

The problem, What is to be the future exchange value of the 
money which three-fourths of the human race tender for their 
goods? is in itself a problem of immense importance. But, stated 
thus simply, it might appear to be chiefly a question of inter- 
national Cockietepiaie. hen, however, we have come to recog- 
nize that with every reduction in the price of silver bullion the 
exchange with Asia falls; that when the silver currencies of Asia 
depreciate all the export trades of Asia are stimulated, then, in- 
deed, we have arrived at the threshold of what is evidently a great 
race question—a question of how the white man with the yellow 
money is to meet the competition of the yellow man with the 
white money. 

The silver question, then, even from this standpoint, is clearly 
of infinite interest; but, by the light of the recent elections in the 
United States, we see that, even more than a race conflict, there is 
involved the most bitter class antagonism; and just as these 
antagonisms and the knowledge of all they portend have only, 
after twenty years, really worked their way to the political sur- 
face in America, so also, beyond all doubt, they are destined to 
emerge not much later within the British Empire and in Europe, 
and with revolutionary violence unless our statesmen are able to 
secure an equitable settlement before any long delay. 

THE UNEARNED INCREMENT IN GOLD. 

From all sides the evidence accumulates that too great a sub- 
scription to revenué is to-day being made by the very poor, too 
small a subscription by the very rich; therefore men’s minds 
have begun to recognize the true resources of taxation in what is 
called the ‘‘unearned increment” wherever that increment is to 
be found. Now, since 1873 the value of the goid sovereign—its 
purchasing power—has nearly doubled; the man, then, who owned 
£100,000 in 1873 and who to-day owns £100,000 is nearly twice as 
wealthy now as he was in 1873. Rightly or wrongly—I do not 
wish to prejudge the issue—our economists declare that this rise 
in the value of the sovereign results from changes in monetary 
legislation—changes in Germany, France, and America in 1873 
and in England in 1893—changes which for the first time in his- 
tory have given a monopoly value to gold. If, then, an unearned 
increment, which has nearly doubled the wealth of certain classes, 
has been obtained by design and not by accident, the recent at- 
tempt in America to prevent the further enrichment of the money 
owners can hardly be attacked on moral grounds. A quarter of 
a century ago the late Mr. John Bright, at a time when the mere 
accident of the great gold discoveries in California and Australia 
had added some 50 per cent to the selling value of English land, 
was in favor of taking this ‘‘ unearned increment” by means of 
taxing the landlord. But if that vast unearned increment, which 
has now so enriched the landlord, has resulted from no bounty of 
nature, as was then the case, but from alterations in monetary 
laws since 1873, here is clearly an unearned increment which 
should, on ey moral ground, be attracting the attention of our 
treasury officials. 


BRITISH INDIA'S ABSORPTION OF SILVER, 


In addressing your learned society to-night, I have no desire to 
enlargeupon that, somewhat dreary topic, ** bimetallism,” so called. 
If a bimetallist is one who believes that the enduring settlement 
of the silver question involves the invention by Great Britain of a 
new and legal-tender silver coin, then I am not a bimetallist, for 
I believe no such change is seers See world had effective 
bimetallism until 1873, and to that mt monetary system 
which obtained before 1873 England and not France was the 
largest contributor. For by keeping the mints of 250,000,000 of 
our people in India open to the w ted coinage of silver, and 


longer in the domain of theory, but w 
accepted facts and 
there must result an increasing economic drain from debtor na- 
tions; I mean either from those nations whose national debts are 
largely held abroad or from those nations which, for industrial 
developments, have been large borrowers from other countries. 
Egypt may be said to afford an extreme instance of the former 
class of debtor nations and the United States of the latter class. 
Let me put it in this way: The national debt of 
£100,000,000 sterling. Egypt isa purely a 
with a little over 5,000,000 acres of cultivable land all told. The . 
whole debt of Egypt is owned abroad; therefore, practically, a for- 
eign oraatene hasa noe of £20 per acre upon the entire Nile 
Valley. i 

produce, chiefly of cotton. Now, cotton having fallen in value 
more than one-half since Khedive Ismail forced his country into 
this morass of debt, it follows that twice as much of the produce 
of each acre has to be exporied from E 
burden of lower prices in the ancient land of the Pharoahs. Now 
let us take the case of the New World. The United States has 









by rigidly demonetizing gold in India, England greatly reduced 
the oma for gold—which demand would Charatan have re- 
sulted in sweeping most of the new gold of Australia and Cali- 
fornia into the yo teva, Fey of the Orient.' I believe that what 
England did for silver before 1893 is at last beginning to be recog- 
nized, in view of that awful collapse in the silver exchanges occa- 
sioned by England’s antisilver legislation in 1893. And when in 
France and Germany public opinion recognizes the impolicy of 
waiting until England does more for silver than take, as she has 
often taken, in her Indian Empire, the entire silver produced by 
all the mines of the world during the year—when France and 
Germany have learned this lesson, as I believe America has learned 
it already, then, indeed, we shall witness the close of this barbar- 
ous period of exchange disasters and of wrecked agriculture with 
which experimental legislation has afflicted us for now a quarter 
of a century.’ - 

To the efforts of the American monetary commission now in Paris 
I offer this small contribution. Let them point out to the French 
authorities from the report of our silver commission in 1875 
that during the twenty-five preceding years, while the product of 
all the silver mines in the world was valued at £220,000,000 ster- 
ling, England’s eastern empire absorbed of this sum no less than 
£164,000,000 ; 

But it is far from my desire this evening to theorize as to the best 
method of securing for the world steady exchanges. That subject 
is end'ess. It is enough to point out that between the two par- 
ties—the party which believes that universal free coinage of both 
metals is required to maintain parity, and the other party which 
believes that a single great nation with open mints can act as 
money changer for the world—between these two parties a third 
party is now emerging which believes that one or at most two 
great nations, with open mints, can, in conjunction with silver 
monometallism in India, settle our present exchange troubles and 


for all time to come maintain the ratio. 


THE FALL OF PRICES AND THE ECONOMIC DRAIN FROM EGYPT AND THE 


UNITED STATES. 


I now come to that portion of = subject where we are no 
ere we are able to deal with 
t is quite evident that as prices fall 


tis. roughly, 


griculitural community, 


interest is paid to the mortgagee by the export of 


t. Such is the added 


borrowed enormous sums of money in Europe to build railways, to 


build towns, to clear farms, to build breweries, to develop mines. 
Estimates differ greatly as to the amount owed by America abroa 
but it is probably safe to reckon it at £600,000,000 sterling. 
may remark here that as the known external indebtedness of only 
4,000,000 people in Australasia is over £350,000,000, it might be 
safe to estimate the external debt of the 70,000,000 people in the 
United States at a higher figure. Let us say, then, that the inter- 
est ecagees'f paid by the United States in Europe is £30,000,000; 
that to sen 

money she owes 
in freight, to our shipowners; and further, that American visitors 


her produce to Europe, there to exchange it for the 
urope, requires a payment of some £15,000,000, 


nd annually at least £15,000,000 in Europe. these figures 
itis evident that the economic drain from America, a drain 
sented by the excess of her —— over her im , is not less 
than £60,000,000 per annum. ty million poun annum, or 
some $300,000,000; so that, exclusive of Sundays, the United States 
must export, to pay her foreign debt, nearly $1,000,000 daily more 
than she im Now, just as in the case of , 80 also have 
the prices of America’s — exports—wheat, cotton, maize, cop- 
per, and silver—fallen one-half. Therefore it is clear that but for 
that fall of prices the burden of the external debt of the United 





1 Between 1848 and 1877 the ate trade balances in favor of India 

amounted to £511,000,000, a sum in excess of all the gold which came 

years both from A ted with 

such res, what is there for —— free coinage in 

Ew oS pena eons mepouns new silver will ever 

in the 

2 Between and 1860 India’s net of silver was £51,500,000; the 

total silver production from the mines was £40,700,000. 











States, upon the industries of that great debtor country, would be | kinds, when divided by our population, 


one-half less than it now is. 
SIR ROBERT GIFFEN ON THE DANGEROUS APPRECIATION OF GOLD IN 1888. 


Thus the demand in the United States that silver should be 
remonetized is largely the expression of the desire of that country, 
that the former level of prices shall be restored, or at least that 
the present intolerable economic drain abroad shall not be intensi- 
fied by prices lower still. In 1888 Sir Robert Giffen, after ex- 
pressing the opinion that the “recent change from a high level to 
a low level of prices is due to achange in money,” added this truly 
remarkable prophecy. He foresaw ‘‘troublous times both for 
some of our Australian colonies and for a country like the Argen- 
tine Republic, even if the appreciation does not grow more seri- 
ous. That the pile of debts has to be paid, principal and interest, 
in appreciating money is a most serious consideration.”' Even 
if the appreciation does not grow more serious! Since those 
words were written in 1888, gold has further appreciated 20 per 
oR CAN DEBTOR NATIONS MAINTAIN A BALANCE OF TRADE? 

An economic problem, then, of great gravity with all debtor 
nations is this—namely, how, with prices perpetually falling, they 
can maintain a sufficient balance of exports over imports to pay 
their foreign debts. President McKinley hopes to do this by such 
a tariff ‘ss in discouraging imports will give him an artificial 
trade balance of sufficient dimensions. Mr. Bryan’s view was 
that the restoration of silver to free coinage would so raise the 
silver exchanges between Europe and Asia that the exports from 
silver and paper communities, being no longer bonused by the 
depreciation of their currencies, gold prices in Europe would ad- 
vance by leaps and bounds; thus the United States would both 
export more of her produce and get higher prices for it, so that 
her balance of $300,000,000 would be maintained without any dif- 
ficulty, without the almost daily risk of being obliged to export 
gold instead of goods. 

I am not concerned to discuss whether or-no the view of the 
free silver party in the United States is correct and scientific. 
Enough to say that just as the difference in 1893 between open 
mints to silver in India and closed mints involved an immediate 
difference of some 23 per cent in the price of silver bullion, so also 
the fact of open mints to silver, instead of closed mints. in a com- 
munity of the predominant commercial importance of the United 
States can not fail greatly to raise the price of silver. You will 


_bear in mind also that the action of the Indian Government in | 
1893 in making the rupee scarce and artificially dear cut down | 


as if by magic the great favorable trade balances India had for so 
many years enjoyed, and turned the balance of trade actually 
against her. ith such an object lesson as that of 1893 to guide 
us, I think there can be no question but that free coinage in the 
United States would greatly raise the rates of European exchange 
not only with India, but with all Asia, South America, and Russia, 
would contract the exports from those countries until gold prices 


had risen, and would thus afford just that stimulus to America’s | 


exports which is needed to reduce the economic drain occasioned 
by low prices. 

Any investigation of the present American crisis is outside the 
purpose of my remarks. It is enough to say that a favorable 
solution of the financial trouble is hardly possible so long as 
Europe's rates of exchange with all silver-using nations remain 
as low as to-day. 

THE NATIONAL INCOME OF DEBTOR NATIONS. 


I must now venture upon a short economic investigation, the 
statistics for which are very far fom complete. If they were 


complete, we should be enable to arrive at most valuable and, [ | 


fear infrequently, most alarvaing conclusions. I refer to the na- 
tional incomes of debtor rations. It is evident that the individ- 
uals who make up a nation, and who create the yearly wealth 
— of that nation, must deduct from that product enough to 
eed, to clothe, and to shelter them; for otherwise the human 
machine will become unfit for work. This, then, is the first mort- 
gage upon industry. Now, the problem—a problem of immense 

terest—which is beginning to attract attention is this, Has the 
economic drain so increased as prices fall that beyond a subsistence 
ration the creditor nation is taking everything produced by the 
debtor? If this is the case, such a condition of wealth distribution 
amounts to a moral enslavement of the debtor commnnity. An 
economic drain, then, of any such magnitude, is not in the true 
interest even of the creditor nations. It is calculated to create 
unfriendly relations between debtor and creditor, and finally, if 
carried far enough, to involve debtor and creditor alike in the 
common ruin. anything, then, be more important than to 
secure correct res of national per capita incomes? Mr. Bow- 
ley has worked it out for Great Britain in a paper? of splendid 
elaboration. He shows that our gross annual wealth product, 
animal, agricultural, structural, mineral—our wealth of all 


1 Journal of the Statistical Society, December, 1888. 
2 Journal of Statistical Society, June, 1895 
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gives a quotient of £42 
per capita for every man, woman, and child. Now, I take for a 





| Subsistence ration—that ration required in a climate such as 
| ours—a little more than sixpence per day, or, say, £10 per capita 
| per annum. Deducting this from £42, there remains a surplus 


available for taxation and accumulation such as I suppose the 
world has never known. Is this surplus being accumulated for 
us by the increasing economic drain from debtor nations? In 
other words, does it represent an increase in the sufferings of our 
debtors all over the world? 
| 
| 
| 


THE WEALTH SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR TAXATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IN IRELAND 


Let me draw your attention not merely to the magnitude of 
this per capita surplus of £32, or over £1,100,000,000 a year, but 
to its value—its purchasing power. The sovereign with us is 
worth as much, or almost as much, as it is in France or Germany; 
itis worth considerably more than the sovereign in our colonies 
or in the United States. The financial relations of Lreland with 
this country have been recently attracting much attention. The 
economic drain from Ireland in proportion to her resources 1s 
very great. A large part of her banking capital, of her railway 
| capital, her shipbuilding, brewing and distilling capital, is Eng- 
lish. Her soil is extensively mortgaged to English loan companies, 
and there is the drain also of rents to absentee landlords. Now, 
| the evidence given before the financial relations commission, and 
| especially the evidence of Sir Robert Giffen. shows that the total 
| annual wealth product of Ireland is not more than £65,000,000, 

or, say, £14 6s. per capita, from which, if we deduct a subsistence 
ration of £10 per capita, or £45,000,000, £10,000,000 more for impe 
rial and local taxes, the surplus in the case of Ireland is at the 
most £10,000,000, as compared with a surplus of £1,000,000,000-in 
the United Kingdom. In the case of Ireland, then, there can be 
no doubt that after providing for the subsistence ration and the 
cost of the administration, whatever remains flows into the eco 
| nomic drain to the creditor nation, England. Perhaps the most 

ominous evidence given before the recent commission was this, 
that the standard of living in Ireland is extremely low, even lower 
than that subsistence ration which I regard as barely adequate. 
Dr. Grimshaw, the Irish registrar general, speaks of ten-roomed 
houses where there are ten families. Other witnesses report that 
the diet of the community suffers because good fresh food of all 

kinds has necessarily to be exported, poor innutritious foreign food 
| beingimported to takeits place. Weshould look, under such con- 
ditions, for the deterioration of the human machine, for a starved 
cultivation and a starved cultivator. 

AGRARIAN INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Let us now cross the Atlantic and see what is happening on the 
farms of the United States, where again we have a community 
very largely dependent for the prosperity of its cities, its railways, 
and its creditor class upon the profitable operations of its farmers, 

According to the census report for 1890 the number of farms 
was 4,564.641; the number of people per average farm, 5.8; the 
| number of acres per average farm, 137; the gross value of the 
produce per farm, $539; so that we may roughly estimate that 
to-day almost one-half of the 70,000,000 of that population is 
engaged in agriculture, and if you divide the value of the produce 
of the farm by the number of people on the farm, you will find 
that the annual gross income of the farm population in 1890 was 
less than £20 per capita. Since 1890, average prices in England 
have fallen ' 15 per cent, while the fall in the farm price of prod- 
ucts in America has been at least 25 per cent. It is safe, a 
fore, to say that the present gross income of the American agri- 
culturist is not more than £15 per annum, or some 10d. per day; 
| whereas the contract cost of maintenance for paupers in the work- 
| houses of the United States is returned in official documents at 
14d. per capita per day. 

And I venture to make this statement with strong conviction, 
that if, as the official figures seem to demonstrate, the gross income 
of the Irish agricultural class is now but very little lower than 
that which obtains in the United States, then emigration at pres- 
ent offers no resource to Ireland. When you take into considera- 
tion the heat of the summer, the severity of its winter season, to 
| northward of the Potomac, as also the greater cost of living onthe 





American farm, I think that the income from agriculture should 
be one-half more in America than the income in Ireland to justify 
| the American emigration of Irish farm families. 

Allowing in the case of America £10 per annum for the subsist- 
| ence ration plus £3 ‘or the requirements of the Federal, the State, 
| and the county revenues, there remain at present prices not more 

than £2 per annum with which to support the local railway and 
to pay interest on local andforeignloans. There can be no doubt 
that in the case of the United States, the greatest debtor nation in 
the world, how to meet the economic drain caused by its external 
debt has become an almost insoluble problem, solely because of 
the fall in the price of all its exports. 


—EEE —. 


1 See Sauerbeck’s index numbers. 
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DISTRIBUTICN OF THE WEALTH PRODUCT OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Before concluding the subject of the national income, permit 
me to make a brief reference to the situation of New Zealand 
and of New South Wales. These two splendid colonies are “‘sep- 
arate fiscal entities;” it is therefore comparatively easy to secure 
reliable estimates of the economic drain, and this is not mueny 
the case in dealing with communities such as Essex and Ire- 
land, or such as Missouri and California. In each of these col- 
onies is a statistical bureau in charge of a government official, 
and the population, being comparatively small, the estimates of 
wealth production are probably more reliable than in any other 
country. When traveling in New Zealand, two years since, I was 
at some trouble to analyze from official sources the annual wealth 

roduct of the colony, and it works out, 1 found, at some 
15,500,000 sterling, or rather over £22 per capita for 700,000 people. 
I gathered thatthe per capita returns from agriculture, including 
in this sheep raising—that the returns are 10 per cent greater 
than in the United States; while if we allot to the American and 
equally to the New Zealander a subsistence ration of £10 per an- 
num, then considering the perfection of the climate the latter en- 
jors, he is much better off than his fellow-worker in North Amer- 

ca. Now, if we deduct the subsistence ration for 700,000 people, 
or £7,000,000 sterling per annum, from £15,500,000, the total 
wealth product, there remains for distribution £8.500,000. Of 
this sum the cost of government, including the education grant, 
is £2,500,000; there is also £1,800,000 of interest on £39,000,000 of 
uablic loans, borrowed in England, and there is the interest on 
96,000,000 of private loans contracted in England, which, esti- 
mated at 5} per cent, is nearly £1,500,000 sterling more. If, then, 
we deduct these three items, which amount to £5,800,000 a year, 
from the £8,500,000 available for distribution, there remains for 
New Zealanders £2,700,000 only, or less than 8 pence per capita 
day to reward their toil, and out of this they must pay the sea 
freights on their uce sent to Europe. Now, but for the fall 
of 50 per cent in New Zealand prices since 1873, the ition of 
this colony would be very different. The value of the annual 
wealth uct would odie! be not £15,500,000, but £31,000,000, 
from which sum (allowing for the altered value of money) deduct 
a subsistence ration of £20 per annum, or £14,000,000, and £5.800,- 
000 for the cost of government and the external debt; so that in- 
stead of £2,700,000, as to-day, there would remain for the colony 
more than four times that sum, namely, £11,200,000. 
DEBT AND PRICES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

I now take the case of New South Wales, which, like California, 
is surely one of the garden spots of the world. In population it 
is about equal to California, and equal also in the wealth of its 
resources, and ane: Ser if we could get at the figures for 
California, about equally in debt to the outer world. Im Mr. 

the government of the colony has a most talented and 

ing statistician; and these are the figures prepared by Mr. 

lan w Set ere Sees : The total external 
yments of interest by colony on its pu and private loans 
fe "5, 100,000. The exports of the colony, which in 1894 were 
£15,904,961, would at the prices of 1872 have realized £29,078,000, 
while the imports of the colony, namely, £11,128,929, would at the 
prices of 1872 have cost the colony £16,819,000. Here, then, is a loss 
oecasioned by the fall of prices ting £7,500,000 on the 
external trade alone, or a yearly loss of over £6 per capita. Thus 
the fall of prices has imposed an annual fine upon this colony equal 
to the interest on its entire external debt, and £2,000,000 to boot. 
You will observe also from these returns that while the colony 
has saved 33 per cent on the at which it buys frorn us, its 
loss on what it sells us was at the rate of 45 per cent, for the reason, 
probably, that its sales were of raw material and its purchases 
manufactured articles, in which articles labor combinations caus 
far have been able to keep up the rate of wages, and thus prevent 
the full fall in prices. ’ 


{S$ THE EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH COMPATIBLE WITH RUINED 
AGRICULTURE. - 


In conclusion, let me say that in this question of the economic 
drain from debtor nations, which has been caused by the fall of 
prices, there is much more involved than the straining of our 
relations, whether with Ireland or the United States, or than that 
further financial cat which has overtaken our colonies. 


munity have become v rich few also have been very r? 
But look what is taking with the great rise in the value of 
gold. While millions of white farmers are drifting to disaster, 
and while the great cities are a with a “‘submerged 
tenth,” driven in from the abandoned fields, there is to-day emerg- 
ing a small group of millionaires, the value of their sovereigns 
doubled and the number of those sovereigns quadrupled. 

In the United States we learn from official returns that the 
average wealth of the families in the rural districts is £700, while 
the average wealth of the families in the cities is nearly £2,000; 
and yet in the cities two-thirds of the families are without any 

roperty at all. Of Great Britain, a distinguished American, 
of. Charles Spahr, writes, after a careful analysis of our wealth 
statistics: 

If we sum up the results of our inquiry we find that less than 2 per cent of 
the families of the United hold about three Sucone = P rty 


as all the remainder, and that cent of the people than 
cent of the accumulated welthe = 


And of America he says: 

Seven-eighths of the families hold but one ith of the national wealth, 

while 1 per cent of the families hold more than remaining 99.! 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. R. Manuel said he had listened with great interest to the 
views put forward by Mr. Frewen, bunt it seemed to him that the 
per was not at all confined to the influence of silver on prices, 
ut also included some very interesting economic questions which 
red largely flavored with socialism. Everyore must admit 
t the demonetization of silver in 1873, follo’ by the action of 

England in India twen judicial 
the gold value of silver ion in London, the great center of the 
silver trade, but he was not at all sure that it was right to con- 
clude from that that the demonetization of silver was the sole 
cause of the fall in the price of commodities. He believed there 
were other influences at work, which he hoped to hear dealt with 
by some of the eminent economists present. This paper seemed 


rather cosmopolitan in its pathies, and he must confess that he 
looked at the matter rather from the i 


ably belonged to the middleand upper classes, and the other 7,000,- 
000 to the working classes, or those even not so well off ; and if 
the result of this fall in was 

higher and obtained the neceszaries of 1i 
ever did before, he 


and social side of the question from an abstract point of view, and 
no doubt it was a great international question, how to 

these debtor nations. This question had nearly rent the United 
States in two; but it was not at all unusual for a man who had 
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the other question whether similar improve- 
production of the precious metals, which 
If the improvements and inventions applied 
to the commodities and the money which meas- 
there was no reason why prices should rise or 
ideal to be aimed at. It was evident that 
there was no inherent necessity for improvements to reduce prices, 
if one looked at the period from 1850 to 1873. A leading patent 
agent told him that there was never a period during which more 
improvements were made or more inventions applied to industry, 
but prices did not fall, but rose. That was the time when Mr. 
Gladstone spoke of the national prosperity advancing by leaps 
and bounds, and the reason was that while the facilities for the 
tion of commodities were increased, the supply of gold and 

silver was increased still more by the discoveries m California 
and Australia. Another very interesting point was the relation 
of prices to wages. In theory, a fall of prices might operate in 
various Wa If the nominal wages remained the same, the 
workman el comes got a larger share of commodities when prices 
fell, and that view commended itself especially to those with fixed 
ies; it was the view held by the treasury, not only here, but 

in other countries, even in the East. But they must remember 
that the j of incomes were not fixed, but were de- 
pendent in some form on the produce of industry, and in their 
case it was a much more open question. Looking at the matter 





historically, and back to the beginning of the century, it 
would be condition of the working classes had been 


much better when prices were rising than when they were falling. 
One of the worst periods was from 1819 to 1849, a period during 
which the price of bread had a significance which im these days 
we could hardly understand, because when it rose above a certain 
int large numbers of the people were absolutely starved. 
Daring that period when the working classes were thoroughly 
disorganized, and were often out of employment, the country was 
on the brink of a social revolution. He had carefully studied the 
of the first half of the century, and was astonished at 
socialistic literature and the general discontent with 
now quite respectable and intensely conservative 
permeated. A hard-working, honest man had then 
no reasonable prospect of continuous employment at a 
wage, and that uncertainty and sense of injustice 
and brought the country to the verge of revolution. At 
that time there was a mass of socialistic literature which would 
tolerated in any other country, but by 1852, when 
had begun to rise, that class of literature disappeared. 

© thought the evidence was conclusive that, on the whole, the 


wage of the laborer, but the reverse. In 1860 Mr. 


of free trade, and when it was objected 
than before, he said it was not the 
position of Sohibeeern feecinge ind a same Fo 
i t ing industry, stimulat- 
enterprise, and so increasing employment; that, he said, was 
policy to give comfort and contentment to the laborer. 
testimony of ons, Newmarch, and McCulloch was dis- 
. that the effect of the new goid and the lift it gave to prices 
was beneficial to all classes, and to none more than the laborers. 
If he thought rising prices 
—_ a benefit, he would never advocate anything which tended 
check the fal¥. It was, perhaps, rather premature to talk about 
cosmopolitan views; most of them had come to the conclusion that 
it was not charity alone which ought to begin at home; at any rate, 
he was not taking the cosmopolitan view of this question of debtor 
creditor, but he thought it was oe nefit of anyone 
present system, which gave an ne advantage to the 
should continue. He had just obtained some facts with 


le 


i 


In 1892-93, he found that the insurance companies 
about £190,000,000, at an average interest of 4.0% per 


E 


ng prices from 1819 to 1849 brought with them, not an increase | 


were injurious to the laborer, or falling | 


to the investments of insurance companies which were very | 





; 
even suggested that no one should be allowed to enter the colony 
who did not bring a certain amount of capital with him 

| President Andrews (Brown University, Rhode Island) said it 

occurred to him, in listening to the first speaker, to inquire what 

proofs theremight be available on the interesting question, whether 
| the fall of prices since 1873 was occasioned by the change in the 
| legal attitude of certain countries toward silver, or whether it 
| might not be accounted for entirely, or 


principally, by improve- 

| ments in methods of production. Now, it would seem almost in- 
| evitable, on universally recognized principles. that if the fall in 
rices was caused by industria] improvements the world ought to 
ave been much better off, strikes less frequent, and a conditior 


of general prosperity evident, at any rate equal to that which | 
| vailed from 1850 to 1870. But, as a matter of fact, that had no 
| been the case; there had been a terrible depression in almost every 
direction. Great Britain, perhaps, had been better off than many 
countries, but in the United States certainly there had been no 
such prosperity as the theory demanded. There must, therefore 


be some other cause. They were all interested in the prosperit 


y 
of one another; if one nation wanted to get on, it onght to feel an 
interest in the well-being of nations across the seas, and this. not 
as a matter of ethics, but of economics and business. It was a 
great mistake to suppose that because things were in a fairly good 

| condition in Great Britain they were as good as they ought to be 


It was very common to remark, especially at election times, that 
the laboring man was getting on; so he was, and he would con- 
tinue to get on, because he knew enough to combine and to fight, 
and they must admit that, taking the world over, the working 
population gota little more food, a little more comfort, and a little 
more holiday in return for their labor; and he did not suppose 
there was anyone there who did not rejoice at this; but having 
said that, men were too apt to settle down and say, ‘‘ Thank God 
it is so, surely we do not need anything more.” The premise 
was right, but the conclusion was wrong. Though the great world 
of toilers were fairly well off, they ought to be a great deal better 
| off than they were; and if they could set free the springs of pro- 
ductive industry, the prosperity of all classes would rise to a much 
higher level. He did not expect the millennium would come in his 
day, but they might look forward to a nearer approach to it than 
anything seen since 1870o0r 1874. There was a great deal of inter- 
est taken in the American tariff on this side of the water, and man- 
ufacturers would like to see it lowered; so should he, and he had 
used his influence in that direction, but the question of the tariff 
was intimately bound up with thatof the currency. In 1886,when 
the Morrison bill was before the public, he said that unless some 
change were made in the monetary system of the Western World, 
and some check put on the fall in prices, Congress might put on 
| what tariff it pleased, but it would not stand. and the prophecy was 
being verified much quicker than he anticipated, though the pres 
ent tariff bill might not pass the Senate. He had every reason to 
believe that sooner or later a very high tariff would be enacted, un- 
less a change were made in the monetary system. How deleteri 
ously that would act on the commerce of England, no one could 
| say. The idea when the Wilson tariff was passed was that it 
| would give the country an ample revenue, and it ought to have 
done so; butit did not, and the country went on getting into debt. 
| The difficulty was the lack of prosperity on the part of the people; 
they could not purchase goods because they had fallen into a con- 
dition of poverty by reascn of the monetary system. It was not 
| to the advantage of Great Britain that there should be a high tar- 
| iff in the United States, but there always would be a high tariff 
until some reasonable monetary system was adopted in all the 
Western World. 
| Mr. W. Field, M. P., having assisted at the conference in Buda- 
| pest, said the majority of representatives there were of opinion 
that the question of bimetallism seriously affected the commerce 
of the world, and especially agriculture. The public mind in this 
country had not grasped the principle of the matter. Money 
ought to be the measure of value; and was there any common 
sense in having one currency in a certain portion of the world, 


cent; and in 1995-96 their investments were £200,000.000; but the | representing 800,000,000, and another currency in the remainder? 
tate had fallen to2.78, just 13 percent. That was a definite ilius- | The practical effect was there was no money at all, i. e., there was 
tration of the process which was going on upon the largest scale. | no common measure of value throughout fhe world. The effect 
People could not get the same rate of interest on their invest- | was to give a premium to the silver countries, and our own manu 
ments; they conld get more for their money, but their incomes | facturers were penalized. He knew something about working 
were reduced. It was not really to interest of the creditor to | men, and took the chair at a large meeting in Dublin of working 
ruin the debtor. Oneeffect was that the overflow of British capi- | men when a resolution was unanimously passed in favor of bi- 
tal was checked, and it was very difficult now to find sound imvest- | metallism, because they recognized that cheapness was not every- 
ments, not because the wants of the world were all satisfied, but | thing. You might have a loaf of bread for a half-penny, ‘ut if 
because there was no reasonable certainty of a return on invest- ls man had not the half-penny, what advantage was it to him? 
ments. He had had a deal of information lately from New Zea- | Agriculture at the present time was to a large extent anprodnc 
land, where he found this question occupied a very prominent | tive. whether in Engiand. Scotland, or Ireland. The land did not 
place in the thoughts of the people, especially of students at the uce one-third of what it might, and the men who were pay- 
university. They said that to the debts of the colony to-day | mg rent, particularly in Ireland, under the monometallic system, 
er Seiseuiinielt tenes an enodh geotiusccewontl had to pay so much more practically, because the price of all prod- 
sufficed same amount twenty-five yearsago. They | uce gone down one-third in value. That kind of finance 
‘were beginning to declare that borrowing must cease, and it was | could not last; money ought to be the servant of mankind, not the 
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master; but the man who could command gold absolutely ruled 
the world. This question ought to be thoroughly studied, but, un- 
fortunately, it was not fairly discussed in the press, and politicians 
avoided it because it was not made a political question. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Bryan that, until it was made a political question, 
the people would not take an interest in it. eantime agricul- 
tural laborers were thrust into the towns and into the workhouses. 
He thought it would be absolutely necessary before long for the 
nations of the world to hold a conference and arrive at some prin- 
ciple by which the money of the world should be of equal value 
everywhere. If something were not done, more and more goods 
would be imported from the silver countries, and they would be 
landed in something like the Chartist movement of 1848. 

Mr. Hermann Schmidt said there was one phase of this question 
to which attention had not yet been given, viz, the absolute neces- 
sity in which the world found itself to follow the lead of England. 
The fact that England, France, and Germany had not seen fit to 
make any relaxation in their standard necessitated other nations 
following suit, the most remarkable instance being that of Russia, 
who was at present amassing gold to an amount such as had 
never been seen in the history of the world before. She held 
already more than £130,000,000 sterling, and every week she was 
adding tothe store. There was great opposition to it by the agri- 
cultural party, but for the moment the financiers and bankers had 
the ear of the Government and the opponents had not been able 
as yet to effect anything. The question would have to be fought 
out, but it would b perme A take years, and meanwhile the com- 
merce of the world was steadily being deprived of the gold which 
was being produced in Africa and Australia. Austria had com- 
menced the same thing to some extent even earlier, and seeing 
the steps Russia was taking, she was now hurrying on and taking 
gold in larger quantities. Japan also was following suit. It was 
almost incredible how a country which had run to the first posi- 
tion in Asia under a silver standard could suddenly adopt a gold 
standard, but it was simply because she thought her credit would 
be raised in the Western World and next week she would be com- 
ing to the London money market for a loan. As had been already 

»ointed out, the avenues of employment for capital were steadily 
Cine decreased because debtors had either become insolvent or 
ceased to borrow. In spite of gold being in such demand, money 
in the city was becoming a drug. For some time it was believed 
that this was only a passing — but when they had a 2 per cent 
bank rate for two years, bankers began to recognize that the mat- 
ter was becoming serious. Then came last year’s panic in the 
United States, and in the fear that Bryan would be elected about 
£10,000,000 was sent to America, which in former years would 
have sufficed to raise rates for a long time, but in six months the 
bank rate was back to 2 per cent, with little prospect of its going 
up. Professor Foxwell’s insurance companies’ figures did not 
nearly express the real facts of the case, because the insurance 
companies did not make their investments all on one day, but 
gradually, and they were all in ion of large amounts in- 
vested years ayo, yielding still the higher rates of previous years. 
If they had to invest their money to-day, the figures would be very 
different from those which had been given. You could see this in 
America, where the railroads were able to borrow at 3 per cent, 
though not many years ago they had to give 5or6 percent. That 
showed how the currency question affected the creditor classes. 
Either you must have bimetallism or capital would become value- 
less. Of the two alternatives, the one which made capital valu- 
able and labor prosperous was better than the other which made 


capital valueless and labor idle, 


r. E. F. Vesey-Knox, M. P., said he unfortunately did not 
hear the paper, but if he might venture to criticise the title, he 
would say that those debtor nations which were independent 
seemed to have their own way of getting rid of the economic 
drain. When they did not see much chance of borrowing again 
they ceased to pay interest, and he did not know that he could 
blame them. If they attempted to pay back in gold what 7 
had borrowed, they would be draining their country of a muc 
greater amount than they had reckoned, and it was much simpler 
and, on the whole, more just to pay nothing at all. The debtor 
nations really in an unfortunate position were those who, not 
being independent, stili had to pay their debts. For instance, 
Ireland was drained year by year, and he saw no end unless — 
all became bankrupt individually, there being no recogni 
form of national bankruptcy. ntlemen who advocated the 
gold standard insisted that prices ‘uad not fallen merely on 
account of the depreciation in silver, and perhaps that was so, 
Nevertheless, prices had fallen, and consequently the debtor had 
to pay in commodities a great deal more than he borrowed. 
Owing to the English system of specific duties, the appreciation 
of gold had a much more oppressive effect on the poorer popula- 
tion in this country than in any other, where duties were only 
ad valorem. The duty on tobacco was much heavier in propor- 
tion to the value than when it was first fixed, and so with the 
duty on beer and spirits. That was one aspect of the financial 


question between England and Ireland in which England got a 
great advantage under the present system. Indirect taxation fell 
more heavily on Ireland in proportion, and the more gold was 
appreciated the more England got from Ireland year by year. 
rom that point of view it was a pity that England could not 
rule the whole world as she did Ireland. If she had ruled Por- 
tugal, that country could not have got rid of her debt, and the 
Argentine Republic would not have been able to get temporary 
relief. As England did not rule all the world, it would be just as 
well for her to take some account of the interests of those people 
who did not want to pay back more than a had borrowed. 

Mr. Moreton Frewen, in reply, said he could not accept the sug- 
— that his views were too cosmopolitan, because the whole 

rift of his paper was to show that we were running our own 
colonies, our own flesh and blood—not foreigners—into very shal- 
low water. He did not wish to discuss the question of the rela- 
tion between the fall in silver and the fall in prices; that had been 
argued ad nauseam; but anyone who wished to follow it out could 
not do better than refer to the evidence of Mr. Hermann Schmidt 
before Lord Herschell’s commission. Within one week of the 
closing of the Indian mints the price of silver fell 23 per cent, and 
there was such a collapse of prices of all kinds in the wholesale 
market as the world had had no previous experience of. He could 
not understand how anyone could dispute that if, as they were 
assured, the purchasing power of the rupee in India, the tael in 
China, and the yen in Japan was as great as ever, and yet the 
exchange value of those coins has fallen one-half, such conditions 
would not stimulate exports from the silver to the gold countries 
and force down prices in the gold-standard markets. 

He remembered Mr. Bear's figures, in a paper at the Imperial 
Institute, on the connection between the on gold premium 
in the Argentine and the price of wheat, which ieft nothing to be 
desired, and he enforced them by a reference to Mr. Brett's evi- 
dence before the commission as to the effect of the high premium 
on gold in the Argentine knocking down the price of wheat in 
Mark Lane. Exports from countries with depreciated currencies 
all over the world were stimulated, and the competition was such 
as white men here could not meet. No one denied that at some 
point the fall in silver must be arrested. If the United States 
were to demonetize silver and throw all its silver dollars on the 
market as bullion, the fall in the exchanges with Asia would be 
such as to practically bankrupt the universe. What would the 
Government of India do if the rupee fell to 6d. or 834. When this 
matter came into the domain of history, it would be recognized 
that they had, during the last twenty-five years, been confronted 
with a race issue of enormous importance to every white work- 
ingman. 

he chairman, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Frewen, said he had for some time been strongly opposed to bi- 
metallism, but after fifteen years’ study of the question he had 
completely changed his views, and he could not conceive how 
anyone could maintain that the revolution of 1873 had produced 
no effect. He quite agreed with Francis A. Walker, whose loss 
they all deplored, that the history of this centary would be 
searched in vain for a political crime of equal. magnitude. Hoe 
had, therefore, endeavored to do something to rectify that blunder 
and remedy the effects of that crime. 


[The Bimetallist, No.6, Volume III; June 15, 1897.] 
THE BIMETALLIC LEAGUE. ; 


The annual meeting of the Bimetallic League, held at Man- 
chester on June 2, was in every way a t success, and we 
specially commend a perusal of the very full report of the pro- 
ceedings which will be found in our columns this month, feeling 
a that our readers will find it both instructive and encourag- 
ng. 

Sir William Houldsworth and many other members of Parlia- 
ment who would otherwise have been present were detained in 
London owing to the House of Commons being engaged on the 
workmen’s (compensation for accidents) bill ; but in all other re- 
spects the gathering was thoroughly representative. The large 
number of representatives of labor who were present was, per- 
haps, the most striking feature of the meeting, and there is no 
doubt that the attitude of the Ss asses generally 
toward bimetallism is a factor wh the leaders of both the 
= parties in Parliament must take into the most serious 
account. 

Our readers will also do well to read carefully the account we 

ve of the annual meeting of the French Bimetallic League, 

4 in Paris on May 28, and of the speech of the premier, M. 
Méline, delivered at the banquet held su uently. The three 
aa envoys of the United States, Senator Wo Lcort, General 
e, and Mr. enson, were 
M "s reference to their 
degree ; indeed, nothing could be more 
ing words, “ Our support will not be wanting to compass the 
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| 
triumph of that great cause which we are ready to defend | 
” 
; a ail sentiments animating the French Government, it 
may safely be anticipated that the United States special envoys | 
will not be long in coming to a good understanding with the 
authorities in France, and that in a few days they will arrive in | 
this country to test how the Government are prepared to carry out | 
the resolution of the House of Commons of March last year, and | 
to fulfill the pledges to do all in their power to promote an agree- 
ment. The greatest crisis in the history of the monetary question 
is therefore at hand, and we earnestly indorse the rallying words | 
of the annual report submitted at Manchester, and call upon all 
the friends of monetary reform to redouble their efforts at the | 
present juncture. This was the keynote of the Manchester meet- 
ing, and upon the response to it depends the settlement of the | 
uestion, or a continuance of monetary dislocation, of financial 
isquietude, and of the handicapping of British industry and its 
further transference to the East and far East. Social questions | 
embracing the gravest issues are involved in this matter, and we 
trust that no effort will be spared by those who have at heart the 
prosperity and peace of the British Empire. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Bimetallic League was held in the | 
Town Hall, Manchester, on June 2. The lord mayor (Mr. Alder- 
man J. F. Roberts) presided at the opening of the meeting, the 
chair being su uently taken by Mr. Robert Barclay. The 
mayor's lor, where the meeting was held, was crowded. 
Among those present were: Mr. George Jamieson (H. M. consul, | 
Shanghai), Mr. Robert Barclay, J. P., the Hon. Herbert C. Gibbs | 
(London), Sir Edward Sassoon. Bart. (London), General Sir W. 
G. Davies, K.C.S.I. (Esher), Mr. L. L. Price, M. A. (Oxford), Mr. 
A.W. Flux, M.A. (Victoria University), Mr. R. L. Everett (Ips- 
wich), Mr. G. Handasyde Dick (Glasgow), Mr. T. E. Powell | 

London), Mr. L. J. Maxse (London), Mr. W. Mackenzie (Dun- 

ee), Mr. Abraham Haworth, Mr. Theodore Crewdson, Mr. W.R. | 
Moss (Bolton), Mr. Tom Garnett (Clitheroe), Mr. Thos. Henthorn, | 
Mr. C. I. Sassoon, Major W.H. Tristram (Bolton), Mr. J. Thom- | 
son, Mr. H. E. Wollmer, Mr. R. W. Granville-Smith (London), 
Mr. H. Lathbury, Alderman John King, jr., Mr. Alex. Beith, | 
Alderman J. Mark, Mr. Theo. J. Walsh (Birmingham), Mr. P. L. 
ee ten N. B.), Mr. I. C. Waterhouse, Mr. F. J. Faraday, 
Mr. W. E. Dorrington, Alderman Southern, Mr. Wilson Lloyd 
roneet Mr. J. H. Howell (Bristol), Mr. G. C. Haworth, | 
Mr. Charles Macdonald, Mr. Elijah Helm, Mr. Alex. Carus, Mr. J. | 
R. Hepburn, Mr. Ernest Seyd (London), Mr. Joseph Lees (Old- | 
ham). Mr. J. Garnett, Mr. F. C. Constab‘e (Karachi), Mr. A. J. 
H. Carlill (Shanghai), Mr. A. E. Rodewald (Liverpool), Mr. T. | 
W. Freston, Mr. J. Jackman (Sheffield), Mr. Howard Allport 
(Barnsley), Mr. W. T. Rothwell, Mr. J. A. Hutton, Mr. R. At- | 
tenborough (Northampton), Mr. H. T. Gaddum, Mr. E. H. Greg, 
Mr. J. D. Gorse (Nottingham), Mr. F. G. Hayter (Bradford), | 


Mr. R. E. Lofft (Bury St. Edmonds), Mr. C. D. Phillips (Newport, | 
Mon.), Mr. G. Lewis (Folkestone), Mr. W.S. Lowe (Staleybridge), | 
Rev. J. Midgley (Todmorden), Mr. J. W. Miller (Brighouse), | 
Mr. A. Tattersall (Stoke-on-Trent), Mr. C. E. Theilmann (Hull), 
Mr. J. J. Uridge (Lewes), Mr. J. H. Hallard (Edinboro), Mr. E. | 
L. Hartley (Blackburn), Mr. Henry McNiel (general secretary), | 
Mr. Arnold Hepburn (assistant general secretary), and Mr. W. | 
B. Faraday (Nanchester eee: 
The following representatives of labor were also present: Messrs. | 
James Mawdsley, J. P. (general secretary Amalgamated Operative 
Spinners), W. Wood, J. P. (Amalgamated Operative Spinners), W. 
. Wilkinson (general secretary Northern Counties Weavers’ Asso- 
ciation), Jos. Barrows (organizing secretary Weavers’ Associa- | 

tion), W. Mullin, J. P. (general secretary Card and Blowing Room 

Hands), Allan Gee, Hudderstield, and W. H. Drew, Iradford, and 
Ben Turner, Batley (general secretary Yorkshire Woolen Work- | 
ers), A. G. Markham (London Bus and Tram Worters), George | 
Dew (London Building Trades), W. Millar and T. Fowden (Old- | 
ham Spinners), M. Connolly (Oldham Card Room Hands), F. En- | 
twistle, G. D. Kelley, and R. W. Watters (president, secretary, | 
| 


re 


and treasurer, Manchester and Salford Trades Council), W. Mel- 
lor, J. P. (Chorley Weavers), James Mills (Bury Weavers), Luke 
Park, J. P. (Preston Weavers), S. Sidebottom (Stal ybridge Spin- 
ners), A. Williamson (Hyde Spinners), R. Proudfoot, J. P. (sec- 
retary Southport Trades Council), J. Rigby (Chorley Trades 
Council), 8. Joule and A. H. Gill (president and general secretary | 
Bolton Spinners), 8S. R. Compston (secretary Macclesfield Trades 
Council), J. R. Clynes (secretary Oldham Trades Council), J. T. 
Cowdell (secretary Accrington Trades Council), John Farron | 
( dale Weavers), F. Entwistle, J. P. (Amalgamated Engi- | 
neers), R. Walkden (secretary N. E. Lancashire Tape Sizers), | 
Robt. Townend (Sabden Weavers), J. Sidebotham (secretary 

Power Loom Overlookers), J. R. Lomax (secretary Farnworth 

Trades Council), G. Billington (secre Preston Spinners), W. 

Bancroft (secretary Hyde Weavers), W. th (secretary Ashton 
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| occupying this chair for more than a few minutes. 


| of the continuous fall of prices froin which ali industries 
| been suffering. 


| hear of Mr. Mawdsley upbraiding the gov 
| of the Bank of England with their ignorance of the interests of 
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Weavers), W. H. Carr (secretary Ashton Card Room Hands), A. H, 
Cottam (secretary Accrington Weavers), J. Cacker (secretary 
Bolton Spinners), G. Foster (secretary Wigan Spinners), E. Hyde 
(secretary Macclesfield: Weavers), W. Haydock (Ramsbottom 
Spinners), Councilor C. Redfern and T. Crowther (president and 
secretary Rochdale Spinners), G. Tabron (Bi Finishers), Coun- 
cilor Watters (Typographical Association mas McLean 


iss 


ae 


sec- 


retary Oswaldtwistle Spinners), H. Preston ‘retary Sheet Metal 
Brazers), J. G. Greenhalgh and J. Edge sident and secretary 
Bolton Card Room Hands), J. Johnson (secretary Blackburn 


Spinners), Walter Gee (Hyde Card and Blowi: 


r Room Operatives 
| and Ring Spinners), M. B. Farr (Card and Blowing Room Oper- 
atives, Mossley), Arthur Williamson (Hyde Spinners), T. Robin- 


son (Padiham Weavers),and William C. Robinson (Amal¢ 
Beamers, Twisters, and Drawers’ Association). 
THE LORD MAYOR'S ADDR! 

The lord mayor, in opening the proceedings, said: 

GENTLEMEN: Lregretthat my official duties will prevent me from 
I wish to say 
brietiy, however, that I had pleasure in following the example of 
my predece ssors in granting the use of this room for the annual 
meeting of the Bimetallic League. I desire also to offer a cordial 
welcome to Manchester to Mr. Jamieson, Her Majesty's consul at 
Shanghai, and to other gentlemen who have come here to-day from 
London and various parts of the country. Occupying as | do an 
official position, you will not expect me to express any porsonal 
views upon the monetary question, but as international trade 
is a matter of the first importance to this country, and to no part 
of it more than Manchester and Lancashire, we are, I am sure, 
indebted to those gentlemen representing various industries and 
branches of trade who have come here to give us their experiences 
and to speak upon a subject which is regarded as so important 
throughout the whole world of commerce. [Cheers.] I willnow 
ask Mr. Robert Barclay to preside over your deliberations. 


imated 


LETTERS OF REGRET 
Mr. Henry MeNiel, the general secretary, then read the follow- 

ing letters from gentlemen unable to attend the meeting 

Letters from the Right Hon. Lord Aldenham, president of the Bi 


League. } 


netallic 


TORQUAY, May 28, 1897. 
My Dear McNte.: Iam sorry to be again unable to be present 
at the yearly meeting of the Bimetallic League. Let me hope that 
this may be the last time at which I shall have to make excuses, 


| and that either | may be in my place next year or that there may 


be no need for the league to hold a meeting atall. If thereisa 
meeting, the omens all point to its being one of congratulation 
to industry and commerce on the final settlement of this vexed 


| question, on the attainment of the two great ends and objects of 


our endeavors, the restoration of « pw of exchange and the arrest 
have 


I hope that is to be the note struck at our meet- 


| ing in 1898, and that this year of jubilee is to bring a cessation of 


this controversy and monetary peace to the world of commerce. 
The continued progress of our cause shows clearly that there 


| can be but one settlement of the controversy, that we, at least, 
| shall never cease urging our plea on behalf of British industry 
| till the two forementioned objects are attained. 


I have spoken of the continuous progress of our cause, and of 
this there can not be more conclusive evidence than the circum- 
stances attending the Presidential election in the United States, 


| where the battle lay, not between bimetallists and monometal- 
| lists, but between international and national bimetallism, the 


monometallists being nowhere in the race. To this evidence we 
may add the pronounced desire of France and Germany for an 
international settlement of the question, the increased and in- 
creasing zeal in our colonies for the return to our ancient mone- 
tary law, and I find also additional evidence in the increased and 
increasing force to conviction of the working classes, both manu- 
facturing and agricultural, that their interest is bound up in the 
return to sound monetary principles. 

Monometallists, indeed, speak ‘‘ with fine contempt” of the 


| workingmen who should pretend to judge of such matters. It is 
| probable that the workingman is better qualified to judge of what 
| concerns himself then are his critics. The monometallists for the 


most part know nothing at all of the interests of the workingman 
in this particular. and scarcely pretend to have mastered either 
the objects of bimetallism or the details of its action. I do not 
rnor or even the clerks 


bankers, nor reading a lecture to an admiral or even an A. B. 
man-of-warsman on nautical maneuvers. The unlearned in 
manufactures may be content to believe that the artisan knows 
better than he. Cuiqnue sua arte credendum. 

But the greatest evidence of all is shown by the famous resolu- 
tion of Parliament in March, 1896, and the promises of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Such promises are not made nor such 
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resolutions carried without a certainty that they are consonant 
with the general wish of the nation. Our objects would indeed 
be gained if the United States and France, or any other great 
commercial nation, would a to the matter through, 
even without England, though it would be only political wisdom 
if we were toadd our forcestotheirs. Itisatany rate certain that 
the United States mean business and expect success, or the Pres- 
ident would not have sent Senator WoLcottT and his colleagues 
to negotiate ; and it is satisfactory to know from the chancellor 
that he will do all he can to facilitate this mission. 

My advice, then, is that we should in no way relax our efforts 
to bring about the wisest solution—an equal agreement with the 
United States, France, and Germany. Yetif prejudice prevents 
that consummation, we should do our best to second the efforts 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, and thus make the American 


mission successful, 
Yours, very truly, ALDENHAM, 


[Letter ¢rom the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M. P.} 
10 DownInG STREET, 
Whitehall, London, 8S. W., May 21, 1897. 
Dear Mr. McNreu: Iamafraid that Parliamentary genes 
will prevent me being present at your meeting, which I hope will 


be a success. 
Yours, very truly, ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 


[Letter from the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, M. P.] 
LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD, 
Whitehall, London, 8S. W., May 21, 1897. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Chaplin fears that it is impossible for him to be 
nt at the annual meeting of the Bimetallic League to be 
ld in Manchester on June 2. He regrets all the more that he 
can not attend on such an occasion, as he recognizes that the 
meeting is likely to be of special interest. He wishes me, how- 
ever, to assure you that his sympathies are as strongly as ever in 

support of the principles of monetary reform. 

Believe me, yours, faithfully, 


H. MoNren, Esq. 


[Letter from the Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, M. P.] 
Inp1a OrFice, London, S. W., May 26, 1897. 

Dear Ste: I am much obliged by your letter of the 2ist, and 
ondonth bavem uhels tas sasoute will 106 aibterione 
on June am my engagements will not allow me 
to be in Manchester at that time. 

As to what you say about the state of the cotton trade, I fear 
there can be no doubt of the truth of what you say as to its 


JOHN CATOR, 


depressed condition at present. Apart from questions of ex- 
change, it is im ble that India should pass through the famine 
and plagne wi t the results of these calamities being felt in 


all brances of industry concerned in trade with the East. 
Iam, yours, faithfully, 
GEORGE HAMILTON, 
-H, MoNren, Esq. 


(Letter from the Right Hon. Walter Long, M. P.] 
BoarD OF AGRICULTURE, 
London, S. W., May 21, 1897, 


Dear Srr: I am desired by Mr. Walter Long to thank you for vill 


~~ letter of the 18th instant, conveying to him an invitation from 
Bimetallic to be present on the occasion of their annual 
meeting on June 2. 


In we pe Pomme me to express his re that by reason of 
his Parliamentary duties it is not possible for him to accept the 
sam 


e. 
I am, dear sir, faithfully, yours,~ 
GERALD ARBUTHNOT, 
HENRY MONIEL, Esq. - 


{Letter from Alfred de Rothschild, esq.] 
New Court, St. Swirrarm’s LANg, 
London, E. C., May 21, 1897. 
My Degar Sm: I am desired by Mr. Alfred de Rothschild to 


ackno wledge receipt of your letter, and to say in , with his 
compliments, that he regrets his inability to attend meeting 
aoe 

ee 8. G. ASHER, 


Henry McNett, Esq. 


[Letter from Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Bt., M. P.j 
Roya. CoMMISSION ON Licenstne Laws, 
6 Yard, London, 8. W. 
to the Bimetallic League mecting, but it i, impos 
Cc , 
must remain here to-morrow, having some important Parliamen- 
tary engagements to attend to. 


I can not get down | to 
is, find, in oro eat 


The present juncture is a most interesting one for bimetallists, 
There seems a prospect of something of a practical character being 
accomplished by the United States commissioners who have come 
to Europe on an official visit to negotiate for an international 
agreement. It will be the duty of the Bimetallic League to sup- 
port and assist these negotiations as opportunity arises. The neces- 
sity for an international monetary standard of value is as great 
and as nated asever. As long as different standards exist in 
the commercial world, so long must the normal course of trade be 
from time to time disturbed and impeded. Variations in the rel- 
ative value of silver and gold must result in price disturbances, 
which are most prejudicial to steady trade. 

I sincerely trust that the time is not far distant when the mone- 
tary war now existing between the East and the West may give 
place to a more rational and scientific system. 

With many regrets at not being able to support you to-morrow 
by my presence, i 

ve me, yours, very truly, 
W. H. HOULDSWORTH. 

Letters of regret were also announced from the Duke of Fife, 
K. T., the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of Leeds, uis of 
Lorne, M. P., Earl Fortescue, Right Hon. G. Balfour, M. P., Mr, 
H. R. Grenfell, Lord Claud J. ton, Lord Stanley, M. P., 
Viscount Curzon, M. P., Viscount Folkestone, M. P., Lord Bal- 
carres, M. P., Lord Ed. Manners, M. P., Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, 
M. A., Prof. J. 8. Nicholson, M. A., D. Sc., Hon. E. Hubbard, 
M. P., Sir Robert Jardine, Mr. Charles Hoare, Sir L. Lyell, Bt. 
M. P., Hon. V. Gibbs, M. P., Sir A. Hickman, M. P., Mr. H.C. B, 
McCalmo Mr. C.’P. Scott, M. P.; Lieut. Gen. Sir A. 


Sir G. L. Molesworth, K. C. 
other gentlemen. 


LETTERS FROM THE FRENCH AND GERMAN LEAGUES, 


e intrusts me wi the pensing task of thanking 
telegram of the 28th instant, which Mr. Gran- 





‘ 
& 
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Bern, March 30, 1897. ——- has oy on d”* the reduced gold vaiue of the silver yen 

4 > yy decreei t e former 5-yen gold piece shall in future, while re 

DEAR Mr. McNIEL: The German Bimetallic League send heart- maining of the same vy, eight, be cal lad and create i as a l-yen piece ¥ 
: to the members of the British league on the occasion The growth of interest on the subject of bir allism in our colonies, espe 


: : cially in Australasia, continues to be well mai inex 
of their annual meeting in Manchester. The most important event of the past twelve months has been the Presi- 





Weare as one with you in recognizing the evils to industry dential election of the United States, when Mr. Bryan, the Democratic can- 

which have resulted from the demonetization of silver, and also ee eee ion votes on a “ platform ™ of aptean) 
: . . : sm,and Ms Mec ey, the Republican candidate, received abou 

as to the effectiveness and soundness of international bimetallism seven million votes on a *‘platform”™ which pledged the party to promote 

as a remedy. 4 an international bimetallic agreement amongst the leading nations of the 

Our common cause is making progress throughout the world, world. It may be pointed out that the disturbance to trade and the alarm 

certainly it is in Germany, and we believe that the prospects of ne Ser Sees S Sesusiitee Suring the o ection were 
zg 7 ence 0 16 e@ 8 Which atten 1 present unsettied conditio 

an international es were never so hopeful as at present. | of tho monetary aussiien. . pm — 

The good work in the past by the British league makesus| A few weeks after the Presidential election M. Méline, the French prime 

fident that your members will do their duty at this important | ™inister, delivered « speech in the French Chamber, strongly urging tho 

con e a the Germ ] lso be lied necessity of bimetallism in the interest of productive industry, and in the 

and critical » aD the an ieague may aiso be relied | course of it he declared that the French Government would hasten with all 

upon to do 2 their might the advent of the international conference which should settle 

Yours, faithfully the monetary question. , 
, VON KARDORFF Soon after this declaration it became known that Senator WoLcoTT was 
’ coming from the United States on a mission to sound the leading statesmen of 


Chairman of the German Bimetallic League. some o: the chief European countries as to the prospects of securingan inter 
OTTO ARENDT, national a a mem He arrivedin the middie of January, and had unofficial 
. . interviews with variousstatesmen in this country andin France and Germany. 
Honorable Secretary of the German Bimetallic League. alee a 


The report which Senator WoLcorrt presented to President McKinley upon 


Henry McNIEL, Esq. his return to the United States was evidently of an encouraging character, 
for the President has since appointed a special commission, consisting of Sena 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. tor Wo.cort, Gen. ©. J. Payne, and Mr A. E. Stevenson = Vice-President 
The annual report, which was taken as read, was as follows: oo Ls eee States), to visit oa Say negot late the terms - an 
international monetary agreement. The members of the commission have 
In presenting the annual report, the council of the Bimetallic League de- | arrived in Europe, and are now in France upon the business of their mission. 
sires to ex the deepest regret at the death in December last of Gen. : ; alin _ Be age ope aa ; > eens : 
; It is to be earnestly hoped that such cooperation will be accorded by the 
Francis A. Walker, whose brilliant address at the annual meeting in London | },, » ; Cl cetenihiceenll aamenenina : > caietneelieaiinan niaeie tends 
the feature of the ti General Walk leading nations that an international agreement will be concluded at an early 
— ae economic auth rities f th Sate oe d the “4 a is date. As to the attitude of this country, it is well to recall the terms of the 
= ine death. autho: of the century, and wae world 15 —— menepene by the Government and unanimously passed by the 
ouse of Commons last year: 
Du = the twelve months the cause of international bimetallism has eam Seat is > opinion that the instability of the relative valuo 
made co of gold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has proved inju- 
a of four my: Fp a oe Sas Ppenghent cones moun ee the aut Vy ey - this country, and urges upon the Government 
tain and Ireland under auspices jeague, , © advisability of doing all in their power to secure by international agree 
i adverse vote recorded. ment a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” 
in hich the ing cl h taken in t 
i" The intelligent interest w i gc wend in the ~ pimet- While the necessity of international! bimetallism was never greater than at 
allism ——y seiep nm & i kp ee ~ nt Pit under present, the council can, with confidence, affirm that not since 1873 have the 
review many The .. 1 ye ave passed favorable prospects ever been so hopeful. In view of the serious attempt now being 
re et eague evo — —— to | made to secure a settlement on an international basis, the council earnestly 
: — oom o~ ebro oe i —s It is free ; oye upon all friends of monetary reform to redouble their efforts during 
said that the subject is too complex for the masses to understand, and that | ~"° “"™'™S Y°*"- ALDENHAM. President 
the league is appealing for support to the most ignorant portion of the com- H.R. GRENFELL. 
munity. The council join issue with such criticism. Not only do Ginutenees of diene 
the experiences and general intelligence of the wage-earning classes "ROBERT BARCLAY, 
ak Titeduee Saad contey aie ee calten a Chairm an of Executive Council, 

o- HERBERT C. GIBBS 
marked ccutrast with the attitude of their critics. The n body of those Vice-Chairman of Brecutive Council 
who condemn bimetallism and deny to the wage-earning classes the inte]- cee TENRY MONTE . 
Seabee oeeny Saearey to understand the subject have themselves not HEN “ — , 
even at oa *, The conditions of life under which the great ; , 
masses of the people do not permit them to indulge in “prejudices” The following statement of accounts was read : 
me Se a eee ne wy Rae rep yt 7 Receipts and payments for i896. 

tish industry £ s. d. 
“RW ihile some monesotalliste affect to disbelieve that the demonetization of | T° balance brought forward from 1805 ~~... --.............- -. M8 2 4 
silver has affected the of commodities, others, alarmed at the growing To amount received in 1896 from subscriptions, donations, and ; 
enthosiasrs for bametalliam aziongst the ple, have endeavored to create a GUATANTOS ~~... ~----- ~~~ 20 onan e =e nee wen en eee ne ee . 8451 Mt 1 
declaring that remonetiza’ ver would raise prices. '" _ 8 
bey With to the latter, the wage- Total ~....--.-.00--eeeeeeewen enenee ne eeee co eeeeeeeeeeeeneee nee 8,509 10 5 
ar amenatel with or wth | any > aoa — ee oe By expenses of mectings, printing office expenses, etc .-........-- 8,498 10 6 
not gain by having the frult of thelr lalors sold at flier pr artifichally By balance carried forward................-.---------------+--++-+- wl 5 1 
Seine ion. They have learned the Total amo eG 
cardinal facts that the period when the volume of the world’s otal ..........-.-----------+-------+ ---- ceccces cccccccscccs OOM . 8 
money was materially uy wee gold of California and Australia, and THE PROGRESS OF THE LEAGUE. 
Soe Saeeeneestibiiee sad oto The chairman [{Mr. Barclay] moved the adoption of the report 
advanced, and the of labor im in a manner quite un.| 2nd accounts. It was now, he said, fully three years since they 
wages proved q n ; : a 
ey en quite weeny since. had the last bimetallic annual meeting in Manchester, and as that 
bette ton Gamat oe cenards ee ete agpaet 0 One mate was held just when the disastrous consequences of the closing of 
gble indorsement by practical men of the benefits w would result from | the Indian mints were being felt, their meeting was one of great 


. a ci on the ES al anxiety as regarded the course that events might take. Onething 

new ture movemen n ; > iSAS > ras ‘ i e ‘ 

MT Fm he Sandatlien iainer af en vo = which resulted from that disa: trous step was that it 1 d to the 

ings have boon held thero, and at a representative mesting in Dublin an Irish | general attention of the country being drawn to this question, 
of the 


league was formed, the executive of which includes men of | and moreespecially in London. They found themselves obliged 

thirdaghoat oodging from the See ee ee to extend their work in London, and they found it desirable also 
a valuable . ory goes wi Prove | to remove the headquarters of the league to London, as more 
The council are giad report that the National tural Union—an | advantageous for organization and for maintaining contact with 
frat inbo yap etd yb ic — oerien!. their continental! friends. People wondered in this district why 
um Coconat SS ae ee so little had been done here in the way of demonstration, The 
Mthe establishment agree: of a stable monetary par of | league had, however, during the whole of this period, been carry- 
ane ee, ind ing on a very active educational work, and the result of the work 
cae aiaiiae tes enaainstemideine ieee tee done in removing to London and the work done there was very 

the national returns, the condition of many other iettesarton tp evident to the world now. [Applause.] The first result was the 

by thowe engaged in them to 7 also unsa ary. The Sprant convening of an international conference of bimetallists. Num- 


gold aver een ene strikinel © | bers of friends who came from the Continent for the first time 
by the paralyzing ffest ences Guctuatons tn ex 5 ne realized the reality in the bimetallicmovementin England. They 
tolprovide s stable par of exc! that no ae ever heen put knew how the London press kept the blinds down, so to speak, in 


wall / A Ry ard to thi i i during the Presidential election th 

It reg) © this question, and during. th residential election they 
has —— ich embarrassment by = — 2 at managed to mislead the English people as to the real effect of the 
the due and development of business. These conditions have | silver movement in the United States. Their continental friends 


ote ag ty the closing of ar by the Government, a | met the English bimetallists and saw that our league represented 
never have been contemplated the demonetiza- —— a oon oo 

= . a real living movement, and on their return to their own coun- 
of competing industries in the East and far East | tries the first thing they did was to start leagues of their own, first 





the past yee cot mas continue so long as it is fos- | in France and then in Germany; and from what they had heard of 
ravity of e ® danger to %, | what the French league was doing they would see that great 
can salepue a That | progress had been made with this question. There was nothing 
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more important than to trace back during the last three or four 
years what had been done. In the course of their educational 
work last year 400 meetings had been held, and at nearly all reso- 
lutions were adopted and sent up to the Government urging atten- 
tion to this question. The movement was now spreading east and 
west, north and south. In every quarter they had agents work- 
ing for them, disseminating their views and trying to bring the 
question to an issue, Although they had had less demonstration 
in Manchester, this city had never been forgotten. They had felt 
it to be the center and core of the movement, and they looked to 
Lancashire for the propelling force which was to drive this question 
liome. [‘‘Hear!” ‘‘Hear!”] Education was important, and this 
was going on at a rapid rate, but they must try to force action on 
the Government. They knew that all the foreign countries re- 
arded one square mile in London as the one barrier to bimetal- 
ism. They knew the sympathy of many members of the present 
Government toward this question, but the forces in the Govern- 
ment were weak unless they had something behind them. 
FAVORABLE ATTITUDE OF THE TRADES UNIONS. 
One point he wished to emphasize, and that was the coopera- 
tion they had had from their friends of the trade unions. [Ap- 
lause.| It was in no mere spirit of adulation they had spoken of 
hem in the report. They had been the center from which the 
force had come that had made this a living question. Unfortu- 
nately Lancashire had suffered, and they knew that no audience 
of Lancashire men would have heard with patience what was said 
two days ago to the Chamber of Commerce of London with regard 
to the advance of industry in Japan and the reference to Lancashire 
as about to be wiped out by this process. [‘‘ Hear!” ‘‘ Hear!” 
Many of our once powerful manufacturers who ought to have 
spoken out on this question had been so crushed to the ground by 
their losses that they had lost the power of action, so to speak; 
but the working classes knew what was happening. They felt 
that their employment depended on the conservation of this cot- 
ton industry, and as they were realizing the dangers that were 
surrounding it from the competition of cheap silver, — would 
wake up with a force and energy which would make itself felt by 
the Government. [{Applause. } 


THE CLOSING OF THE INDIAN MINTS SEVERELY FELT DURING RECENT 
FAMINE. 


With regard to the effect of the unfortunate closing of the 
mints in India, many of them might remember that at the time 
the league issued a circular in which they deprecated to the full 
the folly of this step and predicted that when times of trouble 
came on India the real consequences of that step would be seen. 
There was not a shadow of doubt that the late time of pressure 
trom famine had been dreadfully intensified by the pressure for 
money. That scarcity of money had been to some extent as bad 
commercially as the scarcityof food. [*‘Hear!” ‘Hear!”] Itwas 
the poor agriculturists of India—and remember that 90 per cent 
of the vast —-e of India were poor agriculturists—who had 
been the sufferers. Perhaps the thing was never put more forci- 
bly than it was in a letter lately published, in which the effect 


.of closing the mints was likened to the effect on the English 


artisan and agriculturist if, on going to the savings banks, they 
found that half of their deposits were gone. The practice of 
hoarding and putting their silver into ornaments is just the 
savings-bank system of India. They could always formerly get 
their silver ornaments immediately converted into rupees. Now 
that power is gone, and they can only, through the silversmiths, 
get half of the amounts they thought they possessed. There was 
no doubt that the poverty of these poor people in the interior, 
largely from this cause and the inability of the small traders to 
pay their debts to the dealers of Bombay and Calcutta, was the 
great cause of the scarcity of money so strongly felt in Calcutta 
and Bombay, which had so seriously impeded the trade. He felt 
they wereat acritical point. [‘‘Hedr!” “Hear!”] It would have 
been realized from the letters which had been read how this great 
uestion seemed to be coming to an issue. They had heard how 
Duane and America were putting their heads together. The 
commissioners who had visited France from the United States 
wou'd soon be in our country and asking what the Govern- 
ment was going to do. What they had to do was to show by 
their feeling that they must have it settled. This country could 
not allow itself to stand in the way of the progress of this ques- 
tion. [* Hear!” anaes It would lead to important results 
not only commercially, but in many ways, and it was incumbent 
on everyone in that room, and everyone whom the report of that 
meeting would reach, to come forward and help them toward 
bringing this question to a speedy settlement. [Applause.} 
HOPEFUL PROSPECTS OF BIMETALLISM. 

The Hon. Herbert C. Gibbs, in seconding the adoption of the 
gopcet, said the council was right in affirming with confidence, as 
it did in its report, that not since 1873 had the prospects been so 
hi Let them turn back four years to the Brussels confer- 


ence, At that time the United States was in favor of interna- 
tional bimetallism, but really the opinion of the United States 


then was nothing more than a pious opinion. She had no means 
of supporting that opinion, and no intention of taking any steps by 
herself in the way of forcing the movement on. The position of 
France was that she remained content with existing conditions, 
The positicn of England was that she took the caetiont opportu- 
nity of expressing her disapproval of the whole thing, and Ger- 
many followed England. At that conference, which was abortive, 
a great number of people brought forward schemes of their own— 
of doing something for silver. Since that time a great many of 
their friends had given their support to the action of the United 
States—of doing something for silver. They did not want any- 
thing done for silver in the nature of a substitute; they did not 
want any oleomargarine substitutes. [Laughter.] They wanted 
the real article—that was to say, they desired the cordial and coin- 

lete cooperation of all the leading nations, their own included, 
in the settlement of that great question, and with nothing less 
than that would they becontent. [A nd At the same time, 
it might of course happen that to achieve that object, or as a step 
toward it, the more enlightened nations would have to take the 
lead, and would, perhaps, open their mints to silver, with the par- 
tial cooperation of the worse enlightened nations, leaving those 
worse enlightened nations to follow, after they had seen, by tho 
logic of accomplished facts, that their arguments were unsound 
and their fears groundless. What was the position of those na- 
tions at the present time? In the United States 6,500,000 voted 
for national bimetallism, 7,000,000 for international bimetallism, 
and every one of the voters in the United States voted for bi- 
metallism in some form or other. {‘*‘Hear!” ‘‘Hear!”] 

PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE POWERS. 

Let them look a little more closely into the position of different 
parties. The 6,500,000 were composed of free silverites, and some 
of the supporters of Mr. Bryan were not what they would call 
the most stable element in the United States. The 7,000,000 who 
voted for McKinley were composed of some who favored free sil- 
ver, but who preferred international bimetallism, and believed in 
the possibility of international agreement. Some believed the 
promises held out to them that the defeat of Bryan and the return 
of McKinley would mean improved trade and restored confidence. 
He forgot the exact number of banks that failed directly McKin- 
ley was elected [laughter]; but it was sufficient to show that no 
improvement in trade was to be ro ow from that quarter. It 
was perfectly clear that if international agreement failed, those 
who had believed in its ae would certainly vote for Mr. 
Bryan at the next election, and they wou'd be joined by those 
who were deluded by the promises of the McKinley party. So it 
was clear that at the next election the Bryanites would be in an 
overwhelming majority. The anxiety felt in London at the bare 
possibility of such a thing occurring was not forgotten, and it had 
made all the sensible men there desire the approximate and per- 
manent settlement of the question. But that was not the point 
he wished to make at that moment, It was not for them to judge 
what the character of Mr. Bryan’s supporters was, but he wished 
to point out that if Mr. Bryan was supported, as some Americans 
said he was, by the forces of disorder, then it was a ques'ion of 
vital importance to the interests of the United States that this 
matter should be settled and at once. It was also a question of 
vital importance to those foreigners who had interests in the 
United States, and what was aps almost of more present im- 
portance to them, it was of vital importance to the existing ad- 
ministration. [{‘‘Hear!” ‘‘Hear!”] Thus they saw that instead 
of bimetallism being a pious opinion in the United States it was 
a matter of vital importance. It was a motive force irresistible 
in the United States, and of great influence in the councils of Eu- 
rope. France was formerly content with existing conditions. 
Now she had emphatically expressed her discontent not only in 
the Chamber, but in many other representative assemblies, and, 
lastly, they had as prime minister not only an earnest .and zeal- 
ous bimetallist, but a man who is as earnest and zealous and active 
in the support of his convictions now that he was in office as he 
was before. [Applause.] In the es there was a quotation 
from one of the many hes M. Méline had given on the sub- 
ject. He said that the French Government would hasten with 
all their might a definite settlement of the monetary question, 
and now the commissioners from the United States were in the 
country M. Méline said that the support of France would not 
fail the United States in order to further the great cause which 
they would defend together. [Applause.j Thus they had two 
great nations agreed to cooperate with one another in the settle- 
ment of this great question, and they knew that England was 
definitely pledged by the formal declaration of the chancellor of 
the exchequer in March last. in the name of the Gov- 
ernment, he said that they would use every power 
to assist these nations short of the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard. Who could then deny that the council had cause for hope? 

Snide — oe COMMISSION. 

must remem t negotiations were taking place now, 
and that the French Government had accorded a warm reception 
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to the commissioners from the United States in face of the decla- 
ration of the chancellor of the exchequer. Therefore we must 
assame one of two things—either that,the commissioners have 
reason to believe that this Government was prepared to reconsider 
the question of opening the English mints to silver, or that France 
and the United States were prepared to take action with the par- 
tial cooperation of England, provided always that ee did, 
without stint or een. do as she had promised to do, viz, all 
in her power to assist. any had no reason to sup that the 
Government would not act loyally and fulfill the P edges given, 
but if there was any hesitation in this matter—if the negotia- 
tions on that basis fell through—they would know at whose door 
to put that disaster, and he trusted that the men of Lancashire 
ond the workingmen of Lancashire would know how to deal with 
men who did not fulfill their pledges. The decisive moment in 
the history of the movement had arrived, and it behooved all who 
believed in the system of bimetallism to make their views heard 
with no uncertain sound in the cause of justice, common sense, 
and civilization. [*‘‘ Hear!” “ Hear! ”} 
AMERICAN IRRITATION AT ENGLAND'S ISOLATION. 


There was one other thing which he wished to call attention to, 
because it was so little understood in this country, and it was 
that owing to our stupid and arrogant isolation, hostility in the 
United States toward England was deep and abiding, and until 
the mon matter was settled it would remain so.. [‘* Hear!” 
‘Hear! ”} hen the question of Venezuela arose between the two 
countries, everybody in London was enormously surprised that so 
small a thing should cause such great hostility; but they might 
have known that that was not the cause of such hostility, but it 
was simply an occasion for showing that hostility already existed, 
as everyone knew who read the currency literature of the United 
States. He was speaking to a prominent American on the sub- 
ject of the proposed treaty, who said: ‘‘How can you expect us 
to pass an arbitration treaty when we are at war with you, not 
with guns and rifles, but with our tariffs and other things.” And 
they would remain at war until they got a settlement of the mon- 
etary question. He (the speaker) would not put forward the 
argument of hostility of other nations toward England if Eng- 
land was right in the course pursued, but she was absolutely 
wrong, and therefore it would be a blessed thing for the country 
if her action or inaction ceased to provoke hostility in other 
nations. It was true generally that an international agreement 
would make for peace all over the world. Cooperation in one 
thing led to cooperation in another, and all for a good object. 
Then, again, it had been said that the treaty would make them de- 
pendent upon other nations. No doctrine was more pernicious 
than that—they were already dependent. All that the treaty 
would do would be to give a striking testimony to the fact that 
dependence already existed, and that in commerce, which was the 
most beneficent agent in the world next to religion, they were all 
members of one body, and if one member suffered the other mem- 
bers suffered with it. In fact, whether we looked on this question 
as an improvement to trade or whether we looked on it as making 
for peace, we might echo the words of the late Professor Walker 
and say: ‘‘The cause of international bimetallism is the cause of 
civilization.” {Cheers. 

Sir Edward m, in supporting the resolution, said they had 
had the advantage of listening, from the lips of the chairman, to 
a concise recapitulation of the past year’s working of the league and 
of the measures taken to defend its position. The gentlemen of 
Manchester had afforded a reasoned and intelligent ee against 
an adve whose strength ae in the fact of possession, 
and whose dislodgment could only be effected after a prolonged 
and obstinate siege. For the present, however, there seemed a 
lull; the ing forces were bivouacked awaiting fresh develop- 
ments. In the meanwhile the United States emissaries were again 
reconnoitering. The prime minister of France had declared, in 
clear and decided language, the earnest desire of his nation for an 
international convention. As one who a few hours ever 
day within the pale of that obstructive ‘‘ square mile” to whic 
the chairman had referred, he had no compunction in speaking to 
this motion when he remembered what gigantic strides had been 

and what singular progress had been achieved, mainly 
gh the efforts of this league since its formation. [Applause. 
would hear from Mr. Jamieson, consul in the north o 
conclusions at which he had arrived after years of 
close study of the evolution of the industrial races in 
East, and of direct bearing of currency changes on 
the expansion of their activity. 


THE POLICY OF THE INDIAN MINT. 


fama eteg af Serpe vteer from their point of view did not seem 
to have come in for attention at all commensurate with its impor- 
tance. Hereferred to the mint-closing policy in India. To what 
straits were they reduced? This empire, so wedded to free trade, 
so inexorably stern on the principles of political economy, had by 

force of circumstances, early foreseen and foretold by your 
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league, found itself obliged to banish those principles to Saturn or 
Mars. Personally, he confessed to having approved at the time 
of this policy of despair. If only because, following humbly in 
the wake of practical thinkers, one said to oneself, ‘* Let us have 
one element of instability removed. Let us have the 1s. 4d. rate, 
so confidently foreshadowed by its sponsors, and let the commerce 
between Lancashire and India be sheltered from the intensely 
harassing effects of a constantly fluctuating exchange.” Alas 
for the frailty of human calculations! They reckoned without 
their host, and ‘their anticipations had been to a large extent 
belied. [‘‘Hear!” “Hear!”} He had looked into the rates ruling 
since the closing of the mints, and he found that the average to 
the end of 1896 came out at 1s. 2y,d.; in other words, 15 per cent 
away from the standard of their dreams. So long as the Indians 
were ready to absorb from 6 to 8 crores of silver and 2 crores of 
gold, so long would the divergence from the 1s. 4d. rate continue, 
dislocating trade relations between England and India on the one 
hand and England and the silver-using nations on the other. 
ee ‘*Hear!”] The suspension of coinage had admittedly 
yrought about a heavy fall in silver, which in its turn has dragged 
down the exchanges. Thus they move in a vicious cirele, to the 
detriment of all possible calculations upon which the entire fabric 
of trade and industry necessarily depended. [Applause.] It had 
been used as an argument that merchants and manufacturers 
could guard their future transactions by settling exchange for- 
ward with the banks. Yes; at what cost? Atacost so high as to 
be prohibitory, for banks did not exist for benevolent purposes 
[‘‘ Hear!” ne a but to reap a profit for their shareholders, 
and the managers, like shrewd financiers, exploited the dire neces- 
sitiesand perplexities of their helpless clients. The way wasstrewn 
with difficulties. He was almost tempted to gloat over the fail- 
ure of the Indianscheme, He was reminded of the case of a close- 
fisted churchman, who, while in his pew, felt a heavy bit of plas- 
ter fallon his head. He looked up and said, ‘‘I say, this place 
sadly wants renovating; I shall subscribe a five-pound note to- 
ward it.” Whereupon a devout worshiper, sitting close by, fer- 
vently exclaimed: ‘*O Lord, hit him again, and hit him hard!” 
[Lavghter.]° Seriously, did they think that with money at 10 per 
cent in India, a stringency not created by the normal conditions of 
expanding trade, but a purely artificial one—did they think such 
a state of things could continue without paralyzing and vitally 
exhausting all the sources and mainsprings of the nation’s pros- 
perity? [Applause.] And could they, who regarded the Indians 
as their best and most reliable customers, afford this frittering 
away of their resources and this diminution of their purchasing 
power? He would take them back for an instant to 1878. That 
year people began to entertain some misgivings as to the fall in 
silver. A conference was convened in Paris. That able econo- 
mist, whose memory would ever remain green in their minds, Sir 
Louis Malet, one of Britain’s representatives, asked, at the in- 
stance of the Indian Government, for power to make such terms 
and enter into such compacts with nations interested in silver as 
would have enabled them to obtain a quid pro quo for a continued 
use of silver and keeping the mint open, or, failing that arrange- 
ment, India desired to be empowered to take steps for the introd:c- 
tion of a gold currency. The thing was as simple as A BC then; 
but, unhappily, owing to negligence or indifference, the home gov- 
ernment refused both these requests—the golden opportunity was 
lost, the psychological moment slipped by. A rather dog-in-the- 
manger policy! 
BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES EQUALLY TO BLAME, 

Both of the political parties were equally to blame [‘‘ Hear!” 
‘**hear!”’|, and were therefore responsible for India’s and the world’s 
financial unsettlement. They were as responsible for the cataclysm 
in prices and for the disaster culminating in the Baring crisis as 
the man who negligently put up the kinematograph was directly 
answerable for the catastrophe in Paris a few weeks ago. With 
regard to India’s economic position, he had a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the view that she was in an unaccountably backward 
condition. And whose fault was it? Why, as sure as he was 
standing there, it was*the fault of those who contributed by their 
culpable inaction, and were still contributing by their obstruction, 
to the degradation of the white metal, with the consequence that 
the golden stream which should go to fertilize and irrigate virgin 
tracts of soil in India now went to dishonest governments and effete 
bureaucracies. [‘‘Hear!” ‘ Hear!”] The investor here would not 
face the risk a bitter experience had shown to be inseparable from 
a@ silver standard minus international bimetallism. Another 
thing, it had crippled railway extension, and whereas in the United 
States they had close on 190,000 miles open, in India, with prac- 
tically the same extent of territory open, they had 19,000 miles. 
Another result of a single standard. When wheat jumped up in 
America from 50 cents to near a dollar everyone was delighted; in 
India, when it rose from 9 seers to 3 or 4 seers to the rupee the 
gauntspecter of famine devastated theland. Just compare the two 
pictures! The chancellor of the exchequer was glorying in their 
prosperity. Was that a monopoly of this gold-standard nation? 
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Look at France. Had she not thriven and prospered in the most 
miraculous manner under her bimetallic régime despite the deso- 
lating Franco-German war? What nonsense it is to say that they 
were flourishing here because they were not like other le, and 
had a different standard! Lord Beaconsfield put it tersely when he 
said, on a memorable occasion, ‘‘The gold standard is not the 
cause, but the effect, of our prosperity and industrial supremacy.” 
Some years ago he (the speaker) had the honor of a private corre- 
spondence with a former chancellor of the exchequer in connec- 
tion with a rudimentary article contributed on bimetallism by him 
(Sir Edward). Things went smoothly enough at first, but when 
they got to close quarters perhaps the arguments inherent to this 
righteous cause were too strong for his opponent—he suddenly 
chucked up the sponge and wrote: “ You know the first duty of 
a chancellor is to be orthodox.” How swift was the Nemesis! 
This incarnation of financial purity and economical orthodoxy 
soon fell. When he heard that he had fallen into a pool of heresy, 
of retrograde and reactionary measures, involved by his sanction 
of Indian mint closing, he could not help voce Oh, Luci- 
fer, son of the morning, how hast thou fallen!” [Laughter and 
applause.| This was a question that concerned everybody. Those 
present were the men with whom, in the last resort, the solution 
of it would rest. They should educate their friends and their 
neighbors so that, fully understanding its merits, its obvious ad- 
vantages, they would be able to bring a strong and a united pres- 
sure to bear on the Government, and it would once more be said 
that ‘‘ what Lancashire thinks to-day England will think and do 
to-morrow.” [Applause.] 



















8. The indirect or economic effect on production, operating 
through a disturbance of the relation between prices and wages. 

As regards the first I.need not take up your time. It is obvious 
that if anyone remitted, say, £1,000for investment in silver secur- 
ities at any time before or during the fall, he would never since 
have been able to get it back again except at a severe loss. All 
those whose incomes depend upon silver remittances have felt a 
similar loss. Many promising institutions have been either 
wrecked or had their usefulness greatly marred by this cause, 
and for no other fault than that the directors did not see clearly 
ahead what was go tohappen. But losses of this kind, though 
sharp and severely felt at the time, are soon got over. Companics 
close and are wound up. Bad debts are written off and a new 
leaf is turned. There is not the lingering, lasting effect which tho 
other two classes produce. 

The second point is the effect on trade ae fluctuations in 
prices caused by fluctuations in the relative value of the metals, 
or, as it is called, by loss of the par of ee The currency 
of China for wholesale trade being, as I have said, either Mexican 
dollars or uncoined silver, both of which are free to enter and 
leave the country in unlimited —_ it follows that its valuo 
or purchasing power is simp t of silver on the open market 
of the world. Any change, ore, in the gold value of silver 
immediately affects the exchanges between nee and London. 
Exchange simply keeps touch with the rise and of silver, sav- 
ing, of course, temporary fluctuations ie the gold local demand. 
But the exchan the tie that connects the price of Lon- 
don with the silver price in Shanghai. Given that the exchango 
is constant, that is, that you havea fixed par between the two 
countries, then prices in both countries move es whatever 
— them in London will raise — wold , It ee 

whether you quote prices or ver, the per- 
cothap Of sien tied £28 to peeieae Ta anase. 

But now break this of exchange and you introduce a new 


element altogether; gold and silver no lon hand in 
what we may call the old régime, when the par value of gold and while silver iin are 


silver was as yet undisturbed, and some twenty-odd years since | steady, or you may have silver prices while gold prices are 
1874, during which I have watched the gradual tion of the | steady, or you may have one rising and other falling at the 
two metals and the various consequences that have followed there- | same time. Everything depends now on the nexus between the 
from. It has also been my duty to1 from time to time for | two metals. 

the benefit of my fellow-countrymen in England on all matters 
affecting trade and commerce, and to keep myself as far as 
sible in touch with the local mercantile communities in the 5 
I have, therefore, had, I will not say better, but certainly more | from 
varied, opportunities than gentlemen in this country for observing 
phenomena connected with the fall of silver. I have watched the 
movements from the other end of the line, as it were, and certain 
features are more marked there and impress themselves more 
strongly on the mind than at this side. 

I will also venture to add that I have endeavored so far as pos- 
sible to bring an impartial mind to bear on the subject. The fall 
in the gold price of silver has been personally no grievance to me— 
rather the contrary—and in espousing the bimetallic side I may 


ADDRESS BY CONSUL JAMIESON. 


Gentlemen, in addressing you to-day I propose to speak mainly 
on the effects which the fall th the gold value of silver has had on 
our trade with silver-using countries, and more particularly with 
the far East. It has been my lot to spend some thirty years 


THE EVIL OF AN UNSTABLE EXCHANGE. 


this cause from the sincere and honest eonviction that it is the 
cause of justice and equity between man and man, the cause 
which best furthers the international trade of the world and 
which best conduces to the welfare and prosperity of this great 


empire. 

Taebll not tell you that China has always been, and is now, purely 
silver monometallic. Iwill not take up your time with a descrip- 
tion of the various forms of currency, nor with the intricacies of 
the retail coin known as ‘“‘cash;” suffice it to say that in the 
wholesale trade and in all payment of customs duties the metallic 
medium is either silver by weight, known as the tael, or 
the silver coin known as the M dollar, This is a coin act- 
ually coined in Mexico and imported as there is a demand for it. 
It is of a certain known weight and a ee 
at about seventy-three one-hundredths of a tael, gh the rate 
varies from time to time according as dollars are scarce or not. 
There is no import ore duty on the Mexican dollar; its value 
therefore keeps touch with that of the general mass of silver bul- 
lion in the world. It is a sound and honest coin, for it will stand 


the test of the melting pot, the only true test. A similar coin, I | price raised. Buyers hold , hoping that may rise 
may remark, y been introduced, termed the British | again or that the Manchester price may fall. » goods 
doliar, which is coined in Bombay for the Eastern banks. It is 


current in and the Straits, where it will the 
Japanese yen, as yet it has hardly found its way into China. 


THE EFFECT OF THE FALL IN SILVER. 


I pass on now to of the effect of the fall in the gold value 
of silver on British with the far East. 

Lge egg tery th agente reign aps . ae 

. ee on — bankers, others who have 
gc et in the 

2. The effect on trade as manifested through changes in 
the level of prices. 
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it was in every case. The market instantaneously and automat- 
ically almost ant itself to every successive change in the 
gold value of . The determining consideration was not 
* What did these goods cost?” but “At what figure can they be 


. THE PRICE OF ALL ARTICLES AFFECTED. 

I have mentioned only silk and piece goods by way of illustra- 
tion, but it is obvious thesame cause that affects them affects 
the price of every other article which enters into the interna- 
tional trade between the two countries. Apart altogether from 
changes of price arising out of the natural laws of supply and 
demand, which every merchant understands and lays his account 
have here a new cause for disturbance altogether, and 

uged with any reasonable certainty. Who 
would have been wild enough twenty years ago to p ict that 
silver would go down to 27d. an ounce, and who will venture to 
be five years hence? Itmay be back to 60d., or 

it may be down to 16d. ; : 3 

We have , then, to this, that every change in the relative 
value of and silver entails a corresponding change in the 

ice of commodities capable of being exchangyd between 

ver-using and countries. Lonag sere fluctuations 
fall on the g sometimes loss and sometimes 
profit, or loss to one and t to another; but changes of a per- 
manent nature ly and inevitably entail a permanent 
change in the general level of prices, either in the silver-using 
country or the gold-using country, or in both. I am not at pres- 
ent concerned to discuss which country is likely to be affected, 
and whether ng voy nme beneficially. I only wish to impress 
on the meeting tremendous nature of the consequences that 
flow from the present instability of gold and silver—consequences 
which the world can not escape from so long as their relative 
indeterminate. This is what is meant by the rupture 

exchan a term that, to my mind, hardly conveys 
a full enough idea of the momentous results. It is not merely a 
ine, of remittances between — two countries. That is a 
and annoying enough, but it can in some measure be 

; is the Site result in the changes of the level 

and the consequent disturbance of the equity of all con- 

t and important feature. 
aware that the adjustmentof prices, of which 

i pwn eee ‘Sopakin matter = se been a by “ 

way. ng y, silver prices of commod- 
Htice have and gold 


d prices have fallen. This was 


strictly true up toa tively recent date, and even yet four- 
fifths of the adjustment . due to the fall in pold prices, and not 
more than a to a rise in silver prices. am not concerned 


with why that is so, but it is a fact. 

The result of that is that our trade with China, as a whole, has, 
in my opinion, been less affected than might be supposed. It is 
ifficult to say for certain that the volume of trade, as measured 
ies, is greater or less than it would have been had the 

been maintained. As the price of native 
not risen greatly (except in certain limited lines), 
np very marked stimulus to exports from China, 
ver price of cotton goods has not risen very greatly, 
m no general check on imports into China. 

THE “MIDDLEMEN " BEAR THE BRUNT. 
has been a very serious effect on the status of the mid- 

is, the distributing agents between the English man- 
d the Chinese purchaser. On them has fallen the 
petty and incessant fluctuations in the price of silver. 
them into the position of mere commission agents. 
business now is done in that way, viz, by selling to 
‘ying in Manchester simultaneously, and at the same 
banks. In this 
; but, contra, he gets 
to do that sort of 
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commissions almost to the ishing point. 

may say that is all the better 
b out there, the more will they 
another side to the question. The ex- 
solely on those 
the merchants out in foreign parts. 
somebody comes to buy. 
seeking new outlets for 
who conquer the world 


for whose and push have made trade what it 
is. But they won't de that fer nothing. If you starve them they 


that the destruction of the par 
ts to. The uncertainty of 
They work on the old lines to 
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This, though it may seem a small matter and rather savoring 
of personality, is, in my opinion, one of great importance. It is 
essential to the development of British trade that your merchants, 
the great distributors, should be men of wealth and intelligence 
and energy, and this you can only secure by making it worth their 
while; in other words, when there is money to be made init. If 
circumstances over which they have no control make success im- 
possible, or make it too risky or too hazardous, the best men will 
take their money elsewhere, and you are left with the second rate. 

So, altogether; though it is not perhaps easy to say just by how 
much the China trade has been affected, it is beyond question that 
the general influence has been adverse. Where commodities are 
offering for exchange, trade will go on under any circumstances, 
even if we were reduced toabsolute barter. But none theless is it 
deemed essential for successful commerce that you must have a 
sound metallic medium of exchange, and equally is it essential 
that you should have, if possible, a fixed and stable common meet- 
ing ground between the two metals of the world, gold and silver. 

The Eastern trade, I have said, has been less affected than 
might be supposed, because silver prices have been reasonably 
steady. Butthat may not be soin future. Suppose the general 
level of gold prices were to rise while silver kept at its present 
level, it seems to me that might affect the Manchester trade in the 
far East very adversely. Given the present low rate of exchange, 
if Manchester prices rise, so must silver prices in the East. This 
checks imports from England and pro tanto encourages local man 
ufacture. It is true exports from China would be encouraged 
and some commodities probably would be taken in exchanges. 
But it might not be Manchester goods, and it certainly would not 
be quite the old staples. 

THE BOONOMIC EFPFRCT ON PRODUCTION 

I must now advert, though very briefly, to the third result which 
I mentioned as following from the fall in prices, and that is the 
economic effect on production. If all prices, including rents, 
wages, and taxes, fell or rose uniformly, no one would be a whit the 
worse. If you receive double or half for everything you sell and 
pay double or half for everything you buy, your net profit is just 
the same as before. You are simply using larger or smaller count- 
ers, as the case may be. But prices never do thus rise and fall 
uniformly. Especially is this the case when the change in prices 
is brought about by foreign trade and through causes which are 
international. These have at first no direct effect on wages or 
rents, and none *t all on fixed charges, such as mortgages, etc 
Wages, though quick to rise, are slow to fall, and invariably lay 
behind a fall in prices. The result is that every fall in silver, dis- 
turbing as it does the general level of prices, must disturb th 
relation between labor and capital. Given a 5 per cent reduction 
in the price of finished goods, if the manufacturer pays the san.o 
for his labor, his profit, other things being equal, must be 5 per 
cent less. That, of course, can not goon. Unless labor can be 
made 5 per cent more, efficient wages must come down eventually, 
or else manufacturers must close their mills. And even greater 
efficiency of labor, if due to improved machinery, is not enough, 
because such improved machinery is equally available to foreign 
competitors. 

Fluctuations in silver, in short, tend to create the sam 
ance in wages as they do in prices. Theone necessarily and inev- 
itably follows the other. Silver-using countries are similarly 
affected, but just in the inverse sense, A fall in silver benefits 
the manufacturer there, while a rise injures him. They are just 
as much interested as we are in promoting stability. Meantime, 
the disturbance, so far as it has gone, is altogether in favor of the 
silver manufacturer. He can allow better wages and yet make a 
better profit than before. 

I need not enlarge on this point, asI have already laid stress 
on it in an essay published now some three years ago, which 
some of ae may possibly have done me the honor to read. | 

n 


» disturb- 


would only add that I see no reason to modify the views I then 
expressed, 
UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
But some people have said to me lately, ‘‘Your anticipations as 


to injury to British trade and manufactures have not been veri- 
fied. Look how prosperous the country is, look what a magnifi 
cent budget we have had, look at the savings-bank returns, the 
income tax, the growth of trade, andsoon. Why talk of injury? 
We were never better off.” 

Now, Iam quite prepared to admit that there is a deal of fight in 
the old country yet. There are many signs of prosperity to be 
met with. Certain classes, I take it, have been doing very well 
indeed of late, especially those connected with the gold-mining 
industry, and the new gold of the past four or five years must be 
having its effect. But are all classes equally prosperous; and if 
not, why not? I doubt if there ever was a time in the history of 
the country before this where you had such inequality of wealth 
and earning power among the different sections of the commu- 
nity. But is not this just what bimetallists have been preaching? 
There has been no destruction of wealth in the world, but only a 
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great disturbance in its distribution. One class of men have 
gained largely where they had no expectation of gaining and no 
equitable right to gain, and another class have lost where they 
had done nothing to merit losing. The creditor class have gained 
and the debtor class have lost. The rich have become richer and 
the poor poorer. Idonotmean absolutely, but relatively. Those 
who have debts to pay find the burden made heavier, and those 
—— have money to receive find it goes further than when they 
ent it. 

So that, though you may have no falling off or even an increase 
in the board of trade returns, or in the income-tax receipts as a 
whole, you may still have all the inequality and injustice between 
one.class and another that bimetallists complain of. Even if it 
could be shown that the industry and productive power of the 
country had not been affected in the aggregate, it is no less a legiti- 
mate grievance that one man should be ruined in order that another 
man might prosper. 

THE END NOT IN SIGHT. 

And as to the ultimate effect of all this on Lancashire manu- 
facturers, I have a very strong feeling that you have not gat to the 
end of it yet. You gentlemen know better than I do how far manu- 
facturing has been a money-making industry in the last eight or 
ten years. And when one observes the amount of cotton spinning 
and weaving machinery thatis now being exported to silvér-using 
countries, a conviction forces itself on the mind that a change is 

oing on which will in the end have graveconsequences. Accord- 
ing to the board of trade returns, this export has increased since 
1893 by 86 per cent as against a rise of 32 per cent to European 
countries. By the end of this year there will be running in China 
and Japan close on 2,000,000 cotton spindles. That is not a bad 
beginning, and when you consider the enormous size and capacity 
of the former country and the millions of willing hands whose very 
industry and readiness to work have caused them to be dreaded by 
white labor, it is not easy to predict what it may grow to. Ihave 
no hesitation in saying that but for the fall in silver you would 
have had no such Eastern competition—at all events, not at the 
present moment. But now that it has taken root, the industry, I 
anticipate, can not but grow, the more so as I see by recent China 
poae that the Chinese Government are adopting a fairly liberal 
policy in regard to taxation of the product. Anexcise duty equiv- 
alent to the import duty is to be charged, which will also free the 
yarn, etc., from all inland or transit duties. 

The competition may be but little felt as yet, or for some years 
tocome. Of course a great industry can not be built up in a day; 
it is transplanted slowly; but the important thing is to consider 
that economic forces have been set at work which are all tending 
in that direction. It would be a fatal mistake to conclude that 
because the results of this Eastern competition are not imme- 
diately apparent it therefore does not exist at all. 

PROGRESS OF MANUFACTURES IN CHINA. 

It will perhaps interest some of you if I go a little more into 
detail as to the progress of cotton mills and kindred industries in 
China, and give you my views as to the prospect of further de- 
velopment. As you are probably aware, the right to work cotton 
manufactures on Chinese soil was first acquired by foreigners by 
the Japanese treaty of Shimonoseki, at the conclusion of the late 
Japanese war. hat particular object the Japanese statesmen 
who negotiated the treaty had in view it is difficult to say, for 
Japan herself having just launched on an industrial career, it 
would seem that it would have better suited her people to confine 
her demands to the free admission of Japanese manufactures, 
leaving China to put what obstacles her blindness or folly might 
dictate against the development of industrial works on her own 
soil. Whether it was some fancied benefit to her own subjects, 
or whether it was a mere vain desire to pose as the champions in 
the far East of progress, industrial and commercial, is immaterial; 
she asked for and obtained the concession for Japanese subjects 
to erect and carry on manufactures in any of the open ports of 
China. By reason of what is known as the most-favored-nation 
clause in the European treaties, the right to manufacture being 
granted to Japan immediately accrued for the benefit of all treaty 


wers. 
Previous to the date of the Japanese ee there had been work- 
ing in China some five or six small mills, mostly owned by 
officials, and running about 150,000 spindles. Though nothin 
was published as to their earnings, it was generally unders 
that they were doing very well indeed; at all events, they suffi- 
ciently established the fact that it was possible to make excellent 
mill hands out of ordinary Chinese laborers, both men and women, 
and when you came to work out the average rate of wages for 
ordinary labor in China at the present low gold price of silver, all 
the conditions seemed favorable for the su ul establishment 
of cotton industries. Accordingly, no sooner were the terms of 
the Japanese treaty made known than there was a rush to be first 
in the field. Only four companies, however, have so far actually 
t launched, three BritishandoneGerman. The lastnewspapers 
Shanghai contain accounts of the opening of two of them, 


and the other two are, I understand, all but ready. These four 
will contain an aggregate of 150,000 —— and they all contem- 
plate ranning looms as well, though that will come later. 

So that you have now at the present moment in Shanghai alto- 
gether ten mills in working order, with an agaregate of about 
300,000 spindles and about 1,000 looms, though I have not exactly 
the latest figures. Besides these, there are native-owned mills 
working at Teahew and Ningpo with some 80,000 or 90,000 spin- 
dies, and others are in course of erection at. the inland cities of 
Hangchow and Soochow, recently opened to foreign trade. 


CHINA A MORE FORMIDABLE COMPETITOR THAN INDIA OR JAPAN. 


We shall not, of course, be able to tell for certain how far these 
new foreign-owned mills are going to be a financial success till 
after a year or so, when they have had a fair trial. Upon the 
result of that will depend in great measure the future develop- 
ment. I may briefly run over, however, the points which seem 
to me to tell for and against them. First,and foremost of course 
is the question of labor. In so far as wages depend on silver alone, 
it would seem that Shanghai will get the better both of India and 
ape The Indian Government have artificially enhanced the 
value of the rupee by some 2 or 3 —. that is by some 16 or 20 
per cent, above the market price of silver, and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, if they adhere to their programme, will be handicapping 
their manufacturers in like manner so long as silver is below the 
ratio which they have chosen to adopt for redemption of their 
silver. China alone, therefore. will benefit by the present further 
fall in silver. But on the other hand there is a feature peculiar 
to China herself which I must mention, because for the present it 
is, I fear, more than neutralizing all the benefit. The feature I 
refer to is the dearness of en cash, which, as you probabl 
know, is the retail coin throughout China, and the coin in whic 
laborers’ wages are paid. For a t number of pare past a 
Mexican dollar changed for about 1,100cash. Nowit changes for 
no more than 850 or 900 at the most. So that if you paid your 
mill hand, say, 200 cash a day, that went down in your account as 
18 cents, i. e., eighteen one-hundredths of a dollar. Now, if you 
pay 200 cash, which your cooly will expect as before, because all 

is outlay is in cash, that costs you 22 or 24 cents—a difference of 
some 18 or 20 per cent. That, of course, is a very serious matter, 
and unless it can speedily be remedied, must have an_adverse 
influence on all Chinese industries. Iam not prepared to say 
exactly what the reason of this is. Some ascribe it to the rise in 
the value of copper relatively to silver, and infer, therefore, that 
the dearness may be permanent. It has, however, to be remarked 
that, inasmuch as there is no open mint in China for the coinage 
of cash, it does not necessarily follow that the value of the coin 
keeps touch with the value of copper in the market. Moreover, 
copper only forms some 50 per cent of the substance of the coin, 
the rest g lead or iron. 


THE CLOSING OF THE INDIAN MINTS. 


I think the cause of the dearness is the same cause that is now 
enhancing the value of the rupee, viz, the gent nm. oa the mints. 
The supply of coinage is a prerogative or pe te of the pro- 
vincial ials, and there is no regular system by which the sup- 
ply is kept up. Some years ago cash were so cheap that I imagine 
it did not pay to go on coining. The mints accordingly were al- 
lowed to fall into disuse, and now the o: te extreme has been 
reached. At all events, I observe that orders have been issued in 
a to resume coining, and thus I imagine the present 
stress will gradually be relieved. 

The attitude of the Chinese Government toward the new indus- 
tries is another feature of first-class importance, and this, I ob- 
serve, is likely to be benevolent. The result of the settlement. 
which, as I gather from the papers, has been arrived at, is that local 
manufactures will be put on same footing as imported goods 
at the port of manufacture—that is to say, hn pay an excise 
duty equal to the import duty; but they will have an advantage 
over imported goods if sent into the interior to the extent of 2} per 
cent ad valorem. They are, so it is said, to be exempted from all 
inland, likin or transit dues, which foreign imports can commute, 
as Pe know, for a half-tariff duty. 

doubt, however, whether this promise of the central govern- 
ment—for it is no more than 2, promise, and not a treaty right— 
can be entirely relied upon as against ra} or necessities 
of the provincial governments. We know diffi 


arisen in enforcing upon tke provincial governments for 
our treaty rights winched their purses are concerned, and it may 
well be that notwithstan the promise of the Pekin Govern- 


ment, the mill owners will have to compound in some way for 
transit or likin-dues. But the present arrangement, at all even 
guarantees an open market for their local manufacture at each 


the open ports, and for the rest, Chinese purchasers must protect 
themselves as best may. 

Iam afraid time will not it me to go much further into 
this matter, but there are points that one might discuss— 
such as the supply of raw cotton, the nature of the staple, how 
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far it advantageously mixes with foreign cotton, and so forth. 
, the 


On the first, that is supply of raw cotton, there ought to be no 
difficulty. The whole of the region of the lower Yangtse, formed 
as itis alluvial deposit, is well adapted to growing cotton, 


and the present cultivation, large as it is, might be indefinitely 
extended. In 1895 there was an export of raw cotton from China 
to foreign countries, chiefly Japan, of 120,000,000 pounds; on the 
other hand, China imported 140,000,000 pounds of yarn, mostly 
from Bombay; in 1895, and in 1896 over 200,000,000 pounds. Be- 
tween this supply of raw cotton on the one hand, and the demand 
for yarn on the other there would seem to be a very good field for 
the Yocal spi industry. The difference of value between the 
120,000,000 pounds of cotton which she sold, and a corresponding 
amount of yarn which she bought, comes, I find, to about £600,000, 
a tolerably tidy fund for wages and profits, if China had worked 
up her own cotton and made her own yarn. 

I may add that I see China imported yarn from the Japanese 
mills last year to the extent of 12,000,000 pounds, against only 
2,500,000 in 1895, and I observe a very considerable, but not so 
great, increase in her imports of Japanese sheetings, handkerchiefs, 
towels, ete. All this will give you an idea of the very consid- 
erable movement that is now going on in the Far East, and, as I 
said, it is net so much the extent it has reached that is to be 
looked at, as the general trend of things in the direction of local 
industrial development and competition. 

Although it does not particularly concern Manchester, I may men- 
tion that the reeling of silk cocoons by foreign machinery is another 
industry that has taken root in Shanghai. So rapidly has this 

own that already the price of skilled labor suitable for this work 

as risen some 20 per cent. 

No doubt that is a contingency that employers must in some 
measure expect to have to meet. At the same time, the field to 
draw from is so vast that I do not anticipate any great rise, even 
in large cities like Shanghai, still less in the small country towns, 
whither certain of the industries, especially silk reeling, are likely 
to migrate. 

PROGRESS OF THE CHINESE COAL AND IRON TRADES. 


In regard to coal and iron and the shipbuilding trades, less 
advance has been made than in the textile branch, and for this 
reason, that it has been impossible so far for foreigners to obtain 
mining concessions from the Chinese Government. But very large 
stores of both are known to exist, and but for the timidity and 
ignorance of the authorities the mining industry might be develop- 
ing as fast and as successfully as the others. The only serious 
attempt at ironworks was a project set on foot some years ago at 
Hankow by the Viceroy Chang Chik Tung to supply material for 
Chinese future railways. 

Very 1 sums of money were spent, or, I may say, squandered 
under official supervision, with the object of erecting a plant capa- 
ble of making steel rails and other railway machinery. The result, 
I believe, has been disastrous. That, however, is no criterion of 
what might be done by private enterprise. In Japan, with far less 
natural advantages, they are now making their own locomotives 
and building their own steamers. The coal fields, too, of Japan now 
practically supply the wl.ole of the demand for the Far East. It is 
extremely rare to find English coal nowadays east of Ceylon, and 
very little even of Australian coal, which not so long ago supplied 
the bulk of it, both for steamer and household use. Japan coal 
ean be had in abundance at some $3 a ton, which means now 6s., 
but which at the old par would have meant 12s. 6d. China might, 
if she chose, be sypplying coal in unlimited quantities, and possi- 
bly at even less cost. Given a continuance of the present low rate 
of exchange between silver and gold, I apprehend the time must 
come when China will uadersell from her enormous natural stores 
both Japan and the rest of the world. 

GROWTH OF JAPANESE MANUFACTURES. 

The progress that Japan has made in the last decade illustrates 
better than any words what measure of success is possible under 
the influence of cheap silver. In 1888 she had 113,000 spindles 
working, producing 13,000,000 pounds of yarns per annum. In 
1895 she had 883,000 spindles producing 150,000,000 pounds. I have 
not the exact figures up to date, but you may take it there are now 
at least 1,250,000 spindles at work in that country. So in weaving, 
the total estitrated product of her looms, cotton and silk, all classes 
in 1883, was 25,000,000 i export nil. In 1893 the product was 
605,000,000 yards, of which she exported as much as brought her in 
£3,000,000. The total volume of her foreign trade has grown from 

000,000 in 1886 to $289,000,000 in 1896, and dollars be it remarked 
measure more accurately the volume than would sterling figures at 
tke ee of the day. 

I think it is beyond dispute that Japan, as a nation, has been 
able to accomplish what she has done by reason of her having 
adhered to a silver currency ai the time when the divergence 
between the two metals was taking place. It will, of course, be 
remarked, if that is so, why is she now resolved on a gold standard? 
A few observations on this change may fitly bring these remarks to 


a 
I can best illustrate the advantages to Japan in the past by con- 
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trasting her policy with that of France. In 1873 both countries 
were bimetallic, that is to say, the mints of both were open to the 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver, and each metal was good legal 
tender at a fixed ratio to any extent. Japan, I believe, nominally 
called herself gold standard, but inasmuch as she kept open mints 
for silver linked to gold as it was in her case at a ratio of 16.17 tol, 
the term is immaterial. She had the essentials of bimetalism; that 
is, open mints and unlimited legal tender. When the divergence 
of the two metals began to manifest itself one of two courses was open 
to either nation, viz, to leave things as they were or to close the 
mints to silver. Japan chose the former, France chose the latter. 
The necessary consequence followed. France retained her gold cur 
rency, with her silver already coined reduced to tokens. Japan 
parted with her gold under the operation of the natural law, but 
retained a sound silver currency. France having originally the 
option of paying all her national debts in silver, voluntarily elected 
to payin gold. Japan, having the same option, elected to pay in 
silver; and when I say pay in silver, I mean in silver at market 
value. France excluded herself from this option.when she closed 
her mints. Japan retained it simply by keeping hers open 

Each was strictly within her legal rights. ‘The difference is this, 
that France comes ultimately to levy on her taxpayers for the ben- 
efit of the national creditor about double the amount as measured 
in real value, say, in eqmmodities, of what Japan requires to levy. 
Suppose that 100 units represented the amount of commodities that 
were sufficient in 1873 to discharge a given national obligation, 
France, as things have gone, has had to demand from her taxpayers 
164 units, while Japan has only to levy from her people 84 units. 
The figures are arrived at in this way: I take Sauerbeck’s table of 
index numbers, where, gold being the standard, you have the index 
number of commodities standing at 61, and of silver at 50. Now 
rearrange these with commodities as the standard, and measure 
gold and silver up and down with relation thereto. Imagine com- 
modities represented by a straight horizontal line, and starting 
from the year above mentioned, 1873; the appreciation or deprecia- 
tion of either metal since then is represented by a line above or 
below. Gold at the present moment stands above at 164, and silver 
stands below at 82. In other words, if you pay in gold you require to 
provide 164 units of commodities to meet your given obligation 
(which in 1873 would have been discharged by finding 100), whereas 
if you pay in silver you have only to provide 82. 

Relatively, therefore, to France, the burden of taxation has fallen 
lightly on the Japanese and, pro tanto, the springs of commerce 
have been lightened. It is not so much that the Japanese have had 
to pay too little as that France and others have had to pay too much. 

JAPAN REDUCES HER DEBT ONE-HALF. 

What Japan now proposes doing is, as I understand it, this: She 
says, having got the standard of all our obligations, public and 
private, down from 164 to 82, we propose to keep it there. They 
shall now be deemed gold obligations on that basis, and henceforth 
shall vary in gold and not insilver. The result is that the national 
debt of Japan, in so far as it was created before 1873, is in terms of 
gold reduced by this simple operation to just one-half of what it 
was, and the debt that may have been contracted subsequently, in 
like proportion to the fall in silver. In like manner had France 
gone through the same operation, her debt, in terms of gold, would 
have been reduced by one-half. Say that her national debt in 1873 
was £1,000,000,000—that is, in francs 25,000,000,000, optional to her to 
pay in either. She keeps her mints open to silver, and thereby her 
silver currency keeps touch with the market value of silver in the 
world. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument (though I do not 
say it would necessarily have happened), that silver falls in terms 
of gold, as it has done, by one-half its value. The debt of France is 
still 25,000,000,000 frances, but the france in English money is now, 
under the supposed conditions, only one-fiftieth of a sovereign 
instead of one twenty-fifth. France now says, as Japan says, Ll 
shall henceforth pay in gold at present rates. Her 25,000,000,000 
francs of debt becomes 500,000,000 sterling. 

Of course, if by contract any portion of the public debts of cither 
country were payable abroad in gold, as part of the Japanese debt 
was, it would have to be so paid, and would be excluded from the 
above operation. But otherwise no legal complaint could be made 
whether the obligations were held internally or externally. Gentle 
men would probably exclaim at this monstrous new way of paying 
old debts, but I really don’t know that there is anything unfair 
about it. It is a question between the taxpayers and the national 
creditors. Is it more just to require the former to pay 164 units or 
measures in commodities, measures of grain or 82 measures for 
every 100 which the latter are really entitled to? The truth is that 
the Japanese national creditor gets in real value much more nearly 
the right thing than the French or other gold creditors. One gets 
18 per cent too little; the other 64 per cent too much. 

So much for the effect of the measure. As to the motives which 
may have dictated it, Ican not presume to have any inside informa- 
tion, but I should suppose it was mainly prompted by the incon- 
veniences of the want of a common standard in her international 
trade with Western nations, which a fixed par of exchange would 
give her, and the difficulty of adjusting her budget in case she had 
occasion to borrow on the European market, as she evicently 
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contemplated doing. The troubles of the Indian exchequer have 
doubtless not been-lost sight of by Japanese financiers. It was 
mainly, I take it, the desire to get in line with the European 
powers, and not a special love for gold,which has never been in use 
among the Japanese. There is no reason to doubt that she would 
have readily joined, or would even now We willing to join, any 
bimetallic union which was large enough to secure the permanence 
of the relative value of silver and gold. 

The wisdom of her decision depends upon the future of silver. 
If it rises in terms of gold above the ratio which she has fixed for 
the redemption of her coins, she will be a gainer. Indeed, she will 
have gained both ways, for she has been paying in silver hitherto 
‘while gold was rising, and in the future she would be paying in 

old while silver was rising. If, on the other hand, silver keeps so 

ow as it is, or falls further, everything would be against her. She 
would have to redeem her silver coins at some 6 or 7 per cent above 
their bullion value, and she would have eut herself off from the 
industrial advantages which she has hitherto ——— in common 
with her silver neighbors. In that case I should expect China to 
progress much more rapidly. 

This decision of the yer Gevernment, though it has doubt- 
leas impressed the world, ought not, I think, to have 7 very 
lasting effect on the price of silver. The Japanese mint will, it is 
true, be no longer open to coin silver, but then it was principally 
employed in coining yen for exportation to Singapore and the 
Straits. The demand for silver in these settlements will continue 
as before—and a large and increasing demand it is—only it will be 
—— by the new British dollar coined in Bombay. The yen 
will be withdrawn as it pleases the Japanese Government to redeem 
them, and will probably be sent to Bombay to be recoined. There 
never was any very great amount of silver in circulation in Japan 
itself, and even yet, of course, they will require a certain amount for 
subsidiary coinage as small change. In any case Japan can not very 
seriously affect the monetary balance of the world. 

ARTIFICIAL CHEAPNESS THE CAUSE OF EASTERN COMPETITION. 

I wish to add just one remark before sitting down. It will be said 
if they can manufacture yarn or cotton cloth out in the far East 
cheaper than you can why shouldn’t they, and why should you en- 
deavor to do anything to hinder them? Is it not one of the cardi- 
nal principles of free trade that every nation ought to devote itself 
to producing those things which it can produce most cheaply? It 
is best so for the whole world. 

On that I would remark that the present relative cheapness of 
silver to gold which enables eastern mills to manufacture cheaply 
is not the result of the operation of any law of nature, but is the 
consequence of monetary legislation. If it were due to any natu- 
ral law it would, of course, be the merest folly to contend against 
—- But as it is the result of the act of man the act of man may 
undo it, 

We know that even if we in England were to sit still, an agitation 
is going on around us which may have the most far-reaching con- 
———- From those consequences we can in no wise escape. 
It ia most desirable that we should know the end of it, and as soon 
as possible. There can be no rT until this question is settled, 
and there is no hope of settling it that I can see but by a wide inter- 
national monetary union, which would guarantee both itself and 
the world against any further fluctuations between the two precious 
metals. Both East and West are equally interested in a settlement. 
The Eastern manufacturer knows that the advantage which he has 
at present is not stable and may be taken from him. It is his inter- 
est to have silver low. He would wish to see a low ratio fixed, and 
doubtless his claims wi!l have to be considered when the time comes ; 
but he, in common with the rest of the world, desires stability of 
some sort. 

In conclusion, I would nes the importance of the silver 
question to the industries of Britain, and especially to the great 
manufacturing districts of which Manchester is the center; and 
speaking eer I believe that one ef the greatest blessings 
which could be secured to them would be a stable par of exchange 
by international agreement. [Loud applause.] 

LANCASHIRE'S INTEREST IN A SPEEDY SETTLEMENT. 
Mr. W. RB. Moss (Bolton) moved the following resolution: “That 
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that time, he felt convinced, and more convinced that day than at 
any previous time, that ultimately, sooner or later, they would be 
forced by circumstances to return to the old standard of value, with 
silver and gold at afixed ratio. [‘‘Hear!” ‘Hear!”] As producers 
they could not consent to be forever handicapped in the commercial 
race by maintaining the burden of their present monetary standard. 
Gold having risen in relative value to other commodities, the burden 
had increased enormously, and was still ee in that relation. 
[Applause.] During the time he had mentioned bimetallists had had 
many ups and downs—times of encouragement and discouragement— 
but at no previous time did he think they had more reason for encour- 
agement than at that moment. As there were three gentlemen sent 
over by the President of the United States, and now in Paris nego- 
tiating, if possible, to bring about an international t, it was 
time for the monetary reformers of this country to be up and doin 
and at once to put their shoulders to the wheel and see if they could 
not om the whole question a push forward that would be to their 
everlasting advantage and a benefit to the whole world of commerce. 
(Applause. ] 
THE ECONOMIC VIEW. 


Mr. L. L. Price, M. A. (Oxon), seconded the 
he appeared before them that day in the capacity of a political econo- 
—— ben mene fab the wetter had aes the meeting as a 
practical man ; e er} appeared before them somewhat as 
a theorist, but he should like to say that the warmth with which Mr. 
Moss supported the motion was unsurpassed by the enthusiasm 
which he [Mr. Price} felt for it. [A -] was convinced 
in his own mind that this question was the most important on which 
economists had been privileged to exercise a voice in this generation. 
[“‘Hear!” “Hear!”}] He was not sure, indeed, when they came to 
consider the magnitude of the question, when they considered the 
subtle and far-reaching nature of the effects which had been pro- 
duced by the monetary disturbances of the last twenty years, he 
was not sure whether they could not say that the question was as 


ition. He said 


important as the last great uestion upon which the opin- 
ion of professional was ; he eent the Bantrede 
question. [‘‘ Hear!” Hear!”] 


He ventured to think that during the course of the controversy 
which has been going on for twenty eres or so economists had ha 
something to say of im . He ——_ that many peel, 
aena they might not be convinced of advantage of inter- 
nati bimetall yet had at least been convinced that there was 
something wrong. They had not known what it was, but they had 
been sure something was wrong, and he thought that conviction 
had been shared even by some most ardent monometallists. He 
took it that it was the business of economists to point out what 
that ing wrong was, and he took it also that it was their 
business to penetrate below the surface of affairs and try to discover 
hidden causes. 

THE NECESSITY FOR ECONOMIC KNOWLEDGE. 

He did not think it was ble to an te of this 
question without some ed © Seewiohes. "ine not say 
whether that economic knowledge should be of the orthodox char- 
acter to which Sir Edward Sassoon had buat unless they had 
some economic knowledge they could not see these monetary 
influences were working below the surface. In this icular 


question there had been a certain they had 
been told that the fall in had been due to d t causes, 
that it had been due to t influences and and that 


iy. 

Mr. Jamieson had said that he had ap 
an impartial standpoint, and he [Mr. 
claim for economists that they also had the q 
from an impartial standpoint. He had no in 


that the eral opinion of economists was agreed that a 
system internat bimetallism—if it were coccenplionek 


the best interests of the British Empire demand a stable of | would result in a more scientific system than that prevailing to- 
exchange between the gold and silver moneys of the world by the | day; that it would tend to secure the end of a monetary 

remonetization of silver, and in view of the serious efforts now being | tem—the end of stability—and also it would aeaealaelty 
made to secure an international ent, this meeting calls upon | relieve, even if it did not put an end fo, those difficulties of ex- 
all friends of monetary referm to redouble their efforts to promote to which Mr. Jamieson had [Applause.] He was 
an early and effective settlement of the monetary question.” He other day to a a said to him, “I 
moved resolution with the greater pleasure because of the fact | can why you bi are so confident.” But he 
that he knew few arguments would be needed to make it accepta- | did not think there would be any difficulty in answering that ques- 
ble to a Manchester audience, or, indeed, to a meeting in any part | tion in such a meeting as that assem there. They were confi- 
of Lancashire, composed, as that one was, of the employees of labor | dent because they believed scientific truth was on their side, and 
and the trusted representatives of the labor employed. [Hear! knew that en Se oer oe they believed it 
Hear!} must [A It was in spirit he cordially sup- 

He appeared there.as one interested in the great staple trade of the resolution w: had been moved. [A } 

that district—the cotton trade—and ha for over twenty years} Mr. R. L. Everett, M. P. for the motion, 
watched the growth and development of revolution | and remarked at the outset that he ita privilege to 
which began in 1873; having experienced the results of it and given | have the opportunity of sa, a few words on great question 
what amount of study a business man could do to the subject during | in that important center of the commerce, wealth, and influence of 
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land. He was described as lately M. P., and he might say that | in the return to the free use of both precious metals. [Applause.] 
Fad the honor in the last Parliament of representing a division | With pleasure had he (Mr. Everett, though a Liberal) again and 
the county in which 4e lived, the county of Suffolk, and nothing | again sat at that statesman’s feet to hear him expound his views on 
given him more thankfulness, whilst he was a Member of Parlia- | this question. 
t, than that he kad a tongue to use to denounce that, as he There was also on the front bench with him Mr. Goschen, who had 
eved, monstrously a change made by the late Govern- | made some very able speeches on the subject, and expressed opinions 
nt—he referred to the closing of the mints in India. [‘‘ Hear!” | in favor of bimetallism, the importance of which subject he had said 
‘Hear!”] He did not forget toremind Sir William Harcourt, whohad | could not be overestimated. And there were other illustrious oceu- 
ften taunted bimetallists with wishing totamper with the currency, | pants of the ministerial front benches who were in favor of this 
that he himself had been a party to the most monstrous and unprin- great change. America, France, Holland, and Belgium were anxious 
¢ipled tampering with currency ever inflicted upon any nation; | for it, so that they might hope that the time had come for it to be 
that not in a small nation like ours, with a rey ye of about | made. What they wanted was simply to reunite the two precious 
,000,000 inhabitants, but in a nation approaching 300,000,000 in- | metals together in that happy marriage union which so long pre- 
bitants, and, too, without giving tho inhabitants of the ceuntry | vailed between them, and not only that, but to reunite two old com 
lie wes 2 upon the question. Although what had | panions, which within their memory had for many years worked in 
e, 
e 


termined on was announced in the House of Commons at the | most cordial harmony together—he meant those two kindred spirits, 

the House of Commons never had any opportunity whatever 
xpressiug its views upon that enormous change before the 
ge was made, 


free trade and free mints. [Applause.] He hoped their meeting to- 

day might do something to cause free trade and free mints to be 

associated together, and so sweep away that wave of protection 

which had been invading the shores of 80 many countries in recent 

times. [Applause. ] 
? A SCOTTISH FARMERS EXPERIENCE 

Mr. Patrick L. Gray (Ratho, N. B.) said: Although he felt highly 
honored and privileged in being asked to take part in to-day’s pro- 
ceedings, it was with extreme diffidence that he ventured in that 
great city of Manchester to address that important and representa 
tive meeting of gentlemen of light, leading, and influence on the 
momentous question of the currency. 

Nothing would have induced him to do so except a sense of duty, 
from being thoroughly convinced that in doing what he could to 
advance the cause of monetary reform he was furthering the truest 
and best interests of his country. As monetary reform, on the lines 
of international bimetallism, had been shown by scientific monetary 


" . . , experts, and proved by the monetary history and experiences of the 
that, farmers were getting tired of continuing to follow a profitless past, to be the only remedy for the long-continned industrial depres 
occupation. A great d of the laud was mortgaged, and both | sion, which was a matter of the very gravest import—a matter ot 
mortgagor and mortgagee had the infinite pain of seeing their prop- | jife or death—not only to tenant farmers like himself, but to all 

vanish away like snow before the summer's sun. The loss of | those who were dependent upon land fora living, he was happy and 

annual nec income of the United Kingdom, comparing | gratified to think that he could congratulate the Bimetallic League 

year with the years 1873 or 1874, was no less than £100,000,000— | on the fact that that annual meeting was held under much more 
an enormous reduction from the gross income of the greatest in- | favorable and hopefal auspices for a speedy settlement of the mone- 
dustry in the country, and once one of the most prosperous. The | tary question than on any former occasion; for, as they all knew, 
misery to individuals, to families, and to public institutions which | international negotiations were in progress to secure an interna- 
had been created by this collapse in , cultural value assed the | tional monetary agreement, concerning the desirability of which the 
power of human speech to describe. he cause of all this misery | popularly elected legislatures of Britain, France, Germany, and 
was a perfectly simple one; it was the fall in prices. That fall, it | Ameriea had recently passed favorable resolutions. The brilliant 
was true, a had had a check, but no doubt reception that France was according to the American delegates was 
the check in the fall in the value of wheat and the rise which had | of the most happy and hopeful augury. [‘Hear!” “Hear! ”] 
taken place was due to « calamitous cause in which no one could| [¢ was a particularly happy thought to hold the meeting in the 
ps a0 ey famine in India, and the general —- of the world’s 
Ww. 


. . great city of Manchester, which was one of, if not the, greatest cen- 
. Of course they had been glad to take the higher eaten ter of industry in the world. That and the presence of representa- 


but recognized that they were the result of a calamity | tive labor leaders showed the falsity and worthlessness of the gold 
which they believed was happily but temporary. He was there to | monopolists’ statement that international bimetallism was opposed 
express his fullest conviction that directly the supply of wheat | by the working classes as subversive of their interests. 
became normal again, down would come the price, and agricultural | “Lancashire and Manchester had led the van in all the great reforms, 
prices would continue “2” on falling as they had been falling for | such as free trade and the franchise. He ventured to predict that 
many years past. He this from the movement of the index | history would repeat itself in regard to monetary reform, and that 
numbers, which registered the general movement of price levels. | what Lancashire and America said to-day Britain and Europe would 
They showed last year the lowest point they had reached yet as | say to-morrow. 
gee with the average prices for the period between 1865 aud 
. And, notwithstand ng the temporary rise in wheat, the move- With regard to the economical position of the agricultural indus- 
ment of the index numbers was downward still. try, the Duke of Richmond is reported to have said the other day 
What was the explanation of this extraordinary fall in prices, | ¢}/a¢ nothing during Her Majesty’s long reign had shown more rapid 
which having paid some attention to the history of prices, and | progress than the science of agriculture; but, unfortunately, he | Mr. 
y agricultural prices, he declared to be without parallel in K . oer wit aS “te ah theme hos hae 2 , 
: ; ray] could say with equal truth that there has been so rapid a 
modern centuries? The explanation was perfectly simple when they | decline in the incomes of ali those who depend upon agriculture for 
knew thefacts. Money measured prices, and the pricelevel, whether | 4 jiying, that the financial position of agriculturists was never 
it was high or low, —— upon the relative quantities of money | worse, and agriculture never in a more depressed condition. When 
in circulation and of commodities which were to be exchanged | 9 commenced farming some thirty years ago rents were very much 
against money. All political economists were agreed upon that | jigher, and the land laws were not so favorable to the tenantry as 
fact. had seen a thing done which was without parallel in they are now, but, on the other hand, there was a higher level of 
homan - They had seen one of the two precious metals struck prices for agricultural produce, and on this account skillfal, indus- 
out of the measuring mass, making the measure of price level de- | trious farmers were able to secure a fair'return for their capital ; but, 
pend upon one-half only of the ol measuring material. The fall : —. i ieee 4 are » been 
. nowadays, although rents were much reduced, and there have n 
must continue to go on unless the old policy was reverted to, as the | several measures passed favorable to farmers, and there had taken 
increase of commodities from year to year had now only the increase place the progress spoken of by the Duke of Richmond in the science 
of one metal instead of two to balance it. of agriculture, in the vast majority of cases it was impossible for 
THE REMEDY FOR THE FALL IN PRICES. a farmer to secure anything like a fair or adequate return. So much 
The remedy for this state of things was perfectly obvious; it was | was this the case, that on the best land in the Lothians, where 
to the state of ag yee was good enough for our | farming was under the most favorable circumstances, the economic 
ce alta ati een. ke and Sir Isaac Newton, and had | situation was such that even although the tenantry had no rent to 
for all time past in the history of the world. He | pay they would be in a much worse position financially than they 
been glad to hear the note struck again and again that afternoon | were in twenty or thirty years ago with high rents. The cause of 
ee weve miak henetal for exeecttn areturn to the old and | this was, of course, the great andi continued fall in prices of agri- 
wiser state ofthings. {‘‘Hear!” ‘‘Hear!”] congratulated them | cultural produce, with no corresponding fall in the outgoings. He 
in the city of Manchester having among their representatives a | thought it was lamentable, and, at the same time, exasperating, 
thonght fit to be the leader of the party which | that this national misfortune and tragedy which had ruined thou- 
ouse of Commons w Was aconvinced | sands, and was in process of impoverishing and rulning thousands 
So eceeiatie te the He fc peat wee we inced ds, and in p f imy ishing and ruining tl i 
bimetallist, earnestly and sincerely desiring to see England assist 


of proprietors and tenants in Scotland, England, and Ireland, had 


THE CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 


He was present that ae in Manchester as a farmer from East 
Anglia, that part of these islands which in the not far distant past 
the most famous for its agricultural skill and prosperity of any 

of Great Britain. [‘‘Hear!” ‘“Hear!”] And he came there, 

to say, to tell them that they were, in that district, ina 

te of agricultural ruin which could only fitly be described by the 
word “co. .” The best way to give them an idea as to what 
had happened to the industry o ages in the east of England 
was to call attention to what had happend to the value of land. 
icultural land, which twenty-five years ago was bought eagerly 
£40 to £50 per acre, to-day went begging at from £4 to £12; it 
was a with difficulty that purchasers were found even at those 


Rents were wasting away almost to nothing, and, notwithstanding 


A RETROSPECT OF FARMING CONDITIONS. 
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been brought about by legislation, which could be, and would have 
been, remedied by legislation long before then if it had not been for 
the opposition of powerful and intagested classes. At the same time 
a glance at the names of many of the supporters of the Bimetallic 
i, showed that there was then, as there always had been in 
the history of Britain, large numbers of the wealthy classes who put 
national before class interest. Recent legislation had so far bene- 
fited tenant farmers that it had abolished laws like the law of 
hypothec, and given them the right to compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements, but as those acts, and others like them, 
merely gave tenants what they took from proprietors, agriculture 
as an industry was not benefited. For example, yeomen farmers 
or occupying owners have not and can not benefit by such meas- 
ures. lt was true the rating bill benefits agriculture, but it was 
only an act of justice, and the benefit was so minute that, of itself, 
it will not and can not make agriculture any more prosperous, 
THE PALLIATIVES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The present Government have promised the tenantry an improved 
holdings act, a most excellent and desirable reform; but how could 
any holdings aet improve the position of occupying owners, or the 
thousands of tenantry who can not, under the existing economic 
situation, make ends meet, and had no capital to invest in improve- 
ments? It was idle to expect that any mere holdings act, however 
favorable to the tenantry, would, as long as the present economic 
situation lasted, induce capital to beexpendeduponland. The only 
way to cause a flow of capital to the land was to abolish a law that 
prevented agriculture from being a prosperous industry; and if the 
Government really wished to do this, and while helping agriculture 
to benefit all other productive industries, let them, while they had 
such a splendid opportunity as the present international negotia- 
tions on the monetary question afforded, make haste to reverse the 
unfortunate and disastrous legislation of 1816 and 1873—and, he 
might add, 1893—which they had the authority of all economic ex- 
' perts and the evidence of their senses for knowing was the principal 

cause of the present low level of prices, which again was the cause 
of the disastrous depression in so many productive industries. 

If the only result of the deliberations of the Royal Commission 
on Agricultural Depression should be to recommend an improved 
holdings act, the appointment of official arbiters and measures of 
that sort, and if the commission neglected to recommend monetary 
reform on the lines of international bimetallism, its action would 
have a strong resemblance to that of a crew of Highland boatmen 
he had heard of, whostarted one Saturday night to row from Green- 
ock across the Firth of Clyde; after rowing tho livelong night when 
Sunday morning dawned they found that they had forgotten to 
loose the rope that fastened their boat to the quay. [Laughter.] 

BIMETALLISM PROGRESSING IN SCOTLAND. 

In Scotland the belief that international bimetallism was the only 
remedy for the depression that existed in all productive industries 
was becoming better and more widely realized in spite of, with 
some honorable exceptions, the difficulties put in the way of doing 
so by the unprincipled opposition of the daily press. For example, 
one leading Scotch paper refuses any correspondence or news favor- 
ableto bimetallism, or correcting and criticising misleading monetary 
articles and notices; and during the American Presidential elec- 
tion, in articles, notices, and letters from its New York correspond- 
ent, it strove to make its readers believe that ‘‘sound-money” men 
were all gold monometallists. 

Mr. MecKinley’s monetary policy, since his election, had rather dis- 
concerted them. Further, in the same newspaper's report of the 
debate in the House of Commons on March 17, 1896, Mr. Balfour’s 
great and powerful speech was allowed only a few lines, while that 
of the chancellor of the exchequer was not only fully reported, 
but taken notice of in most laudatory terms. Some Scotch agricul- 
tural journals were likewise opponents of bimetallism. Of one of 
them better things might be oe as it was said to be partly 
controlied by one of their semi-agricultural magnates, the chair- 
man of the National Agricultural iet? ; but one consolation was 
that from the arrant nonsense which the editors wrote on the subject 
of the currency, it was quite evident they were entirely ignorant 
of that subject, and therefore had no weight with their intelligent 
readers. For instance, the great ostensible objection of one of those 
editors to bimetallism was one that, coming from an agricultural 
editor, will amuse the labor leaders present—namely, that, although 
bimetallism might benefit agricalture and other productive indus- 
tries, it would be against the interest of the working classes. The 
objection of another editor was, that if there were a rise in the 
price of agricultural produce the benefit would all go ultimately to 
the landlords, which was an objection which is contrary to the 
experience of the past, and would be fatal to mf amelioration of 
the lot of occupying owners, the tenantry, and all connected with 
land, and was, he was glad to say, so far as his knowledge went, 
contrary to tke opinion and sentiments of the majority of Scotch 
agriculturists. They would see that the education of public opin- 
ion on the monetary question in Scotland labored under very seri- 
ous disadvantages, bat nevertheless it was being gradually accom- 
as for all who study, or can be induced to pay serious attention 

the subject, must, sooner or later, take a favorable view. There 
was from the public practically no opposition; the great hindrance 
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was oe. During the last few years a number of meetings had 
been held in all parts of Scotland to impart sound views on the 
currency and advance the cause of bimetallism. Some chambers 
of commerce and the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, of which he 
had the honor to be a director, had passed resolutions in favor of 
international bimetallism, and the latter have brought down to 
a such able exponents of bimetallism as Mr. Chaplin and 
Mr. Everett. 


THE HON. GEORGE PEEL'S VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 


The visit the other day of Mr. Peel, the secretary of the Gold 
Defense Association, to Scotland gave the cause of monetary reform 
an immense lift (laughter), as it demonstrated the utter weakness 
and worthlessness of the monometallist defense, Mr. Peel’s defense 
was simply a rehash of pamphlets issued by the Gold Standard 
Defense Association, and there was the strange and ridiculous spec- 
tacle of a young, inexperienced man—inexperienced in business 
affairs—uttering a string of platitudes in direct opposition to the 
experience of practical business men of mature years, who had 
gained their experience in various industries in all parts of the 
world, In conclusion, on behalf of the agriculturists of Scotland, he 
wished the Bimetallic League and their policy of monetary reform 
“God speed,” and he had the opinion of economic experts and the 
intelligence of the country with him when he declared and main- 
tained that the interests which the Bimetallic League were contend- 
ing for embraced the interests of the great agricultural, textile, and 
other productive industries of Britain, and, as a consequence, the 


interests of the vast majority of the British working classes. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


THE INTEREST OF LABOR. 


Mr. James Mawdsley, general secretary of the Operative Cotton 
ee, Association (who was introduced by the chairman as one 
of the great labor leaders, a member of the royal commission on 
labor, and one of the most carnest friends of the bimetallic move- 
ment), also supported the resolution. He said that he could not at 
that moment call to mind how many years it was since the first 
annual meeting of the league was held in Manchester, but he was 
present then, and he had been at most of the meetings since. He 
could not call to mind any meeting at which the prospects of bimet- 
allists were so bright as they appeared to be now. During the past 
tod there had been two very important events, both of which had 

en referred to at the a One was the passing by the House 
of Commons of a resolution instructing the Government to do all 
in their power to bring about an international agreement upon the 
or a, and the other was the election of the President 
of the United States, 

Both of these events were full of hope. His wonder was that the 
Government had taken such little notice of the resolution passed 
by the House of Commons. Whether they intended to take any 
notice of it or not it was difficult to say, but a great deal depended 
—_ the people who were behind them as constituents. [Appiause.] 

hen they came to think who it was that was opposiug them in 
this matter, the only wonder to him was that such opposition 
should be allowed to have any weight. On the side of the league 
they had everyone who belonged to the producing classes. On the 
other side they had the nonproducing classes—classes who always 
seemed to get the ear of the Government of the day—pensioners 
and others; in fact, everyone who lived by producing nothing. 
[Laughter.] It was to the interest of those ¢ to have com- 
modities cheap, but it was not to the interest of the class that he 
represented, ‘There was a well-known manufacturer and member 
of Parliament in Lancashire, who the other week was trying to 
enlighten therm about the profitable state of the cotton trade. 
{Laughter.] He referred to Mr. Harwood. He (Mr. Mawdsley) 
saw a good many mill owners present, and he en many 
more outside, and all of them were particularl ous to get 
hold of Mr. Harwood to make him prove that they were waking 
apres pees Speaking for the class of work people whom 

e represented, he might say they had not suffered very much in 
their wages, but they were se to find work for 
those who were out of employment. ere were any number of 
roe walking about the streets looking for work, and it seemed 
him that almost the whole of this state of things was dne to the 
restrictive action of our currency laws. If the success of the move- 
ment depended upon the cotton operatives of Laneashire and adjoin- 
ing counties, the matter would be settled next week, for they had 
made up their minds and knew what they wanted. [Applause.] 


DESIRE FOR INFORMATION AMONG THE WORKING CLASS. 


Mr. W. H. Drew, president of the Bradford Woolen Workers 
(who was spoken of by the chairman as having rendered great serv- 
ices to the movement), also spoke in favor of the resolation. He 
said he supported the resolution with the greatest ible pleasure, 
and he supported it as a trade unionist, who eved that at any 
rate bimetallism was one of the remedies which would place the 
class to which he belo in a fit tion to occupy that station 
in life they were entitled to. On f of the large namber of 
persons with whom he had come into contact during the last three 
~ and as one who had spoken some little in favor of bimetal- 

m, he desired to repudiate a statement which the defenders of the 
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Gold Standard Defense Association were making in connection with | He felt personally grateful to him as a Scotchman. 


the working classes of Great Britain. He was honestly of opinion 
that the subject of bimetallism was not so very deep and intricate 
that the workingman could not be made to understand it. [Ap- 
plause.] 


His experience, taking the whole of the north of England, was | 


that they were gathering strength every week and every month, 
and that the working men in the north of England especially, were 
taking a deep interest in thismovement. [Applause.] He thought, 
indeed, he might venture to go even farther afield than that, A 
few weeks ago he was at Southampton, and he found the working 
men in the South of cnn were also taking a deep interest in 
this question. Not very long since he met at a public meeting the 
editor of a large and influential paper, who built up a splendid argu- 
ment on the premises that money had no relation to prices or wages. 
{Laughter.] When he had made his speech the editor moved an 
amendment to the bimetallic resolution which had been submitted to 
the meeting. ‘Toshow the effect of the editor's logic, he [Mr. Drew } 
might say that the amendment was only supported by its mover, its 
seconder, and a gentleman who was a well-known gold defender. 
That was the only support he got out of a large meeting of trade- 
unionists. [‘‘Hear!” ‘‘Hear!”] Thespeaker went on to say that he 
knew the feeling of the class to which he belonged, and he unhesitat- 
ingly said, as Mr. Mawdsley had said, that to have low prices was not 
a good thingforthem. [‘‘Hear!” ‘‘Hear!”] He desired to make an 
appeal to the bimetallists present. They might depend upon it that 
the constituents to which Mr. Mawdsley had referred could only be 
moved by those who could go out and speak to them. Take the 
miners of Yorkshire for instance. When they were told of the 
evils—the accumulated evils—which had arisen from the present 
currency system, they were not slow to see the necessity of bimetal- 
lism. The criticism which the movement got on all sides was an 
educational force which they had not yet recognized. His last 
words to the meetivg were that the time was not yet for putting off 
their armor, the time was only when the battle was lost or won—he 
believed they were going to win—it was not until then that they 
should put off their armor. The time for activity was now, and 
whether it was Lancashire, or Yorkshire, or the south of England, 
their forces must be rallied, and success would be in proportion to 
the amount of energy which each bimetallist had in the work. 
(Applause. ] 


VOTE OF THANKS TO CONSUL JAMIESON. 


Mr. W.E. Dorrington moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Jamieson for 
the very able and interesting address which he had delivered. He 
was sure they were all very much obliged to Mr. .famieson for the 
trouble he had taken in preparing his address and for the facts 
which he had brought out init. He had also merited their thanks 
for the work he had previously done in the consular reports which 
he had issued from Bhanghai in which he had brought out facts 
bearing upon the situation. 
word facts because he believed bimetallism throve on facts. 


| did. 


He [Mr. Dorrington] emphasized the 
They | 


had seen a good many twists and turns of this question, but at the | 


— moment they almost seemed to be within sight of port. | 


‘rom what they had heard that day, and from what they had scen | 


in the papers, they knew there were negotiations going on between 
France and the United States of America in regard to the settle- 
ment of this question. He should like to urge the importance, as 
it appeared to him, of the league directing its efforts to pressing 
on the Government of this country the necessity of taking such a 


part in those negotiations as would not only tend to bring about the | 


settlement, but which would give the British Government a voice 


in the terms of settlement. [Applause.] He had much pleasure in 
proposing the vote of thanks. 


r. G. Handasyde Dick, Glasgow, had great pleasure in second- | 


ing the motion. He said their monometallist friends had been 
moving heaven and exrth to find an explanation of the bad trade. 
They were unable to account for it on any intelligible hypothe- 
sis of their own. They had been yery free to blame the foreign 
consuls of this country, who, they said, had not furnished the 
detailed information which other consuls had furnished to the na- 
tions they represented. Here they had the consul to the greatest 
and most populous nation in the world, viz, China, and he had 
ven them a consular report, and was here in person to support it. 

t was not a report dealing with small details, or only withthe rela- 
tions of Lancashire trade to China, or agriculture, or anything else; 
it was an Imperial report Mr. Jamieson had given to them, and Mr. 
Dick handed it over to their monometallist opponents. In doing so 
he would say to them that as they wanted consular reports he would 


ask them to consider this one, and if they did so fairly and impar- | 


tially he was sure it would prove the case for bimetallism. 

Mr. Dick said there were many anxious men in Scotland, from 
which country he had come to attend this meeting, who were look- 
ing with great interest as to what was to be done. He hoped to 
convene a meeting of the west of Scotland branch of this associa- 
tion, and to communicate to it the cheering facts he had heard that 
afternoon. He hoped that the meeting would be fully reported in 
the Lancashire papers, and that it would be known in Scotland 
where those reports were to be found. In the address which he had 
— delivered, Mr. Jamieson had expressed great wisdom in an 

teresting and modest way, and everyone must feel grateful to him. 


| 
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Mr. Jamicson 
was earnestly engaged in doing what it was the aim of all good 
Scotchmen to promote, viz, to hasten the time when ‘Man to man, 
the world o’er, shall brithers be, an’ a’ that.” [Applause.} 

The resolution was carried, and 

Mr. Jamieson, in replying, expressed his thanks for the cordial 
reception he met with. He came amongst them a total stranger, 
and therefore hardly expected the welcome he received. He had 
to apologize for the nature of his address. When he was reading 
it he felt that it was too stiff and too much fact, but the subject was 
one that must be dealt with in that way; no one could venture to 
speak lightly upon it without a good deal of material consideration. 
[** Hear!” ‘*Hear!”] That was why he put the address in the form he 
It was only by carefully examining the historical aspect of this 
question from first to last that they could appreciate its widespread 
weight and gravity. He did not think there had been one question 
before the world of such absolutely wide importance to the whole 
world that this was. There was no part of the world which did 
not deal with one or other of the precious metals, therefore they 
were all interested and must all hang together until this question 
was settled. The only settlement there could possibly be was the 
one they advocated. [Applause. ] 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE LORD MAYOR. 

Mr. T. E. Powell, who was described by the chairman as one of 
the most conscientious workers on the London committee, moved a 
vote of thanks to the lord mayor of Manchester for granting the use 
of his parlor forthe meeting. He said it was with peculiar pleasure 
that he moved the vote of thanks, because he had never been in 
Manchester before. [Laughter.] When aman wished well toothers 
he ought to wish them what he wished for himself. He could not 
do thatin regard to the lord mayor of Manchester. Forthey wished 
for themselves, not long life and prosperity, but that their work 
might quickly come to an end, and that they might go where all 
good bimetallists would go—to a place where, although there would 
be no marrying and giving in marriage of gold and silver, they knew 
the wicked would cease from troubling, and they knew who the 
wicked were. [Laughter.] While wishing long life to the lord 
mayor of Manchester, he wished, on the ether hand, to the Bimetal- 
lic League a short shrift, a quick end of its labors, and a happy 
despatch. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. Granville-Smith, of London, whose services in connection with 
the continental work of the league were acknowledged by the 
chairman in introducing him to the meeting, was invited to second 
the resolution. He said it was under the wgis of local institutions 
that all great causes of freedom had been known to flourish, and he 
thought they could not do better on this occasion, therefore, than 
to rejoice that it was in the center of the municipal institutions of 
Manchester, under the shadow of its splendid municipal palace, and 
under the hospitality of the lord mayor, that they held their annual 
meeting. They who came from the south were deeply grateful to his 
lordship for placing that noble room at their disposal, and further, 
devoting to them some of his valuable time. [‘‘ Hear!” “ Hear!’] 
The chairman had alluded to his (the speaker’s) dealings in connec- 
tion with the league; he had done soin too kind terms, and he would 
not allude to the matter again, except for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the intense earnestness of the French action. 

M. MELINE'S VIEWS. 

He asked that the meeting allow him to read a quotation from a 
speech delivered by avery great man in France, M. Méline, a man 
who enjoyed an extraordinary position at the head of affairs in his 
country, having been called to it as being essentially the one man who 
was prepared to cope with the agricultural distress prevailing there. 
In a speech delivered in Paris three days ago, and which he hoped 
they would all read,' M. Méline, alluding to the fixed ratio which 
existed between gold and silver for so long a time, said: ‘This fixed 
ratio has been in existence for three-quarters of a century, and dur- 
ing that time it imparted a sense of security to business which 
everywhere favored the development of industry and agriculture. 
From the day when it was destroyed—that is, in 1873—troubles set 
in from all directions, business became more and more difficult, and 


the world has fallen—I am not using too strong an expression—into 
a veritable commercial anarchy.” 
Those words were received with cheers in an assembly which 


contained the greatest leaders of the French agricultural and indus 
trial world. M. Méline proceeded: ‘‘Hence these complaints, these 
groans, these lamentations which are heard throughout the whole 
world of labor. All those who toil and struggle, whether in agri- 
culture or in industry, are suffering cruelly, and they implore their 
governments to put an end to their sufferings.” [Applause.] It 
was because they at this meeting in Manchester implored our Gov- 
ernment to join with other Governments in putting an end to these 
cruel sufferings that he had ventured to trouble them with that 
quotation. [Applause. } 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 

VOTE OF T THE CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. F. J. Faraday, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, 

Mr. Robert Barclay, said the resolution was one which r quired no 


HANKS TO 


' Tie fall text of the speech to which Mr. Granville-Smith refers will be found 


in the report, which we give later in this issue, of the annual meeting of the 
French Bimetallic League. 











comment. They were all delighted to see Mr. Barclay in his old posi- 
tion, carrying on this movement with the energy, and, what was 
more, the faith which had never deserted him. 

Mr. G. D. Kelley, secretary of the Manchester and Salford Trades 
Council, said he had pleasure in seconding the resolution. Mr. Bar- 
clay appeared to be always ready and willing to help forward this 
work, and he had noticed on several occasions the a displayed 
by him in trying to push to a satisfactory conclusion what they had 
in hand. He would content himself by saying this—that havin 
had a long experience of this movement, having accurately gauge 
the feelings and opinions of the large ws of the workers 
thronghout the United Kingdom, he could safely say that the work- 
ers of the country were far more alive to the importance of this 
question than they ever had been before, and if those who had the 
money—those who were in a higher position than the workers— 
would take thesame interest that the workers had, bimetallism would 
soon be reestablished. [Applanse.} 

The resolution was carried. 

The chairman, in replying, expressed his thanks for the kind 
reception they had accorded to him. He was only anxious to do 
the t he could in the service of this great cause. He had felt 
that day more responsibility in connection with their meeting than 
he ever did before. They were on the eve of great events, and he 
had felt that a great deal depended on the wisdom with which the 
work of that meeting was carried through. He thought the way 
‘was now clear for a further demonstration being made from Lanca- 
shire, if , to carry their work toaconclusion. [{Applause.] 

The meeting then terminated. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FRENCH BIMETALLIC LEAGUE. 
ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATES. 


The second annual general meeting of the French Bimetallic 
League was held in Paris on May 29, under the chairmanship of 
M. Fougeirol, Senator, president of the league, 436 members being 
present or represented. The ings, which were most enthn- 
siastic throughout, mainly consisted in an elaborate report by the 
general secretary, M. Ed. Théry, setting forth the great progress 
accomplished and the hopes of s y success. 

The eyes ores of England was very fally discussed by M. 
Théry, but admitting her vast financial, commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural power, he did not think it could equal that of France 
and the United States combined. If France alone was strong 
enough to maintain for seventy years the par of exchange unbroken 
who ceuld doubt the sufficiency of Franco-American imetallism ¢ 
France and the United States take now the same view of the ques- 
tion; there is no doubt that they will easily come to an agreement. 
What will be tho exact contribution of England remains to be seen. 
Bat, taking into account the declarations of Mr. Balfour and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach on March 17, 1896, M. Théry could but con- 
elude that the share of England will be ample and efficient, and 
that Germany will follow England’s example. The practical solu- 
tion of the mone roblem was within reach. 

At the banquet which followed there were present the prime min- 
ister, M. Méline, who is also minister of agriculture and vice-presi- 
dent of the Bimetallic League; M. Boucher, minister of commerce; 
M. Loubet, president of the Senate; M. Magnin, governor of the 
Bank of France; M. Ribot, ex-premier; also representatives of the 
ministers of foreign affairs and of ublie works; representatives of 
the t French agricultural societies, of the trades’ councils, of 
the Paris stock brokers, and of the French — 

The three American delegates, Senator Wotcortt, ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevenson, and Gen 
~ — —— of the Bimetallic — e. aa 

i. Fougeirol, senator, presiden t Pp ng the 
health of the President of the Republic, thanked the members of 
the Government for their presence, and M. Méline, “ whose 
energy and courage caused the admiration of his friends, while his 
straightforwardness and firm character matle even his enemies re- 
spect him. [Cheers.] 7 \ 

“We are grateful to M. Méline because he-has brought his great 
experience to bear upon the monetary situation, and has seen clearly 
the imminent danger which France and the world have been running 
in consequence of the triu of monetary heresy in 1873. He has 
caused whole world to know, by a speech the echoes of which 
reached far beyond our national frontiers, that no difficulties would 
be placed in the way by our country, when the nations of the world 
should be willing to remedy the nt intolerable state of things.” 

After thanking the other eminent men present who represented 
every force and interest in the country, M. Fougeirol then turned 
toward the American delegates and eloquently thanked them for 
their presence in the name of every French bimetallist, ‘Their 

nee in France,” he added, ‘the mission with which President 
cKinley has intrusted them, form the best proof that the recent 
victory at the Presidential elections was not the victory of the gold 
standard, as our enemies have persisted in stating, but the victory 
of international bimetallism, such as we have always advocated. 

“‘M, Méline’s Government affords a sure warrant that France will 
heartily meet the advances made by America, and that the union, 
loyal and sincere, between the two great sister Republics will 
restore monetary peace throughout the world, 
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“ We are profoundly convinced that in presence of that union the 
Governments of the gold-standard nations of E , and specially 


those of England and Germany, will understand that the hour has 
come for them also to assume their share of responsibility in a work 
= success of which interests them even more perhaps than our- 
selves. 

“We drink to the wisdom of the Governments of Europe 
the speedy triumphs of the messengers of peace which 
— _ To our guests, thriee welcome.” 
cheers. 


and to 

America 

[Loud and prolonged 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. Sauerbeck's index numbers.* 


(To which is added the annual average price of silver in London.] 
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68 65.4 3943 
68 58.6 
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61 50.5 
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61.5 46.3 
61.2 45.4 





* Owing to the extreme pressure on our this issne we ha 
to omit figures for the years 1878 to 1891, but these can be 
petamine Co Guasquing numbers, In our next we shall publish 
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THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
TABLE 1.—The world’s production of gold and silver from 1493 to 1885. 
{Caleulated from Seetbeer’s figures.*]} 





Weight per annum. 


Value per annum. 
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186, 470 | 1,511,050 | 8.1 | £809,100 | £611,000 |21,420,100 | 0,76 

230, 194 | 2,899,930 | 12.6 | 998,800 | 1,118,500 | 2,117,300; 1.12 

273, 596 |10, 017,940 | 36.6 | 1,187,100 | 3,848,250 | 5,036,350 | 3.24 

220, 195 | 9,628,925 | 43.9 | 954,150 | 3,638,950 | 4,593,300 | 3.81 

237, 267 |13, 467,635 | 57.2 | 1,029,500 | 4,943,000 | 5,972,500 | 4.81 

273, 918 |13, 596,235 | 49.6 | 1, 188,550 | 4,821,050 | 6,009,600 | 4.06 

266, 845 oe be 47.4 | 1,157,850 | 3,916,300 | 5, 074, 150 nt 

281, 955 545 | 41.8 | 1,223,400 | 3,516,590 | 4,739,900 | 2. 

297, 709 |10, 834,550 | 36.4 | 1,201,750 | 3,134,100 | 4,425,850 | 2.43 

846, 094 |10, 992,085 | 31.7 | 1,501,700 +o 4,681,350 | 2.12 

412, 163 |11, 432,540 | 27.7 | 1,788,400 | 3, 253, 5,042,150 | 1.82 

613, 422 |13, 863,080 | 22.6 | 2,661,650 | 3,988,650 | 6,650,250 | 1.49 

791, 211 | 17,140,611 | 21.7 | 8,433, 100 | 5,038,200 | 8,471,300) 1.46 

675, 665 (20, 985,591 | 31.5 | 2, 888, 360 | 6, 201, 000 | 9,089,400 | 2.14 

571, 948 [28,261,779 | 49.4 | 2,481, 700 | 8,131, 300 /10,613,000 | 3.28 

571, 562 (28,775,858 | 50.7 | 2,480,000 | 8,002,650 [10,482,650 | 3.23 

367, 957 |17,385,756 | 47.2 | 1,596,600 | 4,866,950 | 6,463,550 | 3.05 

457, 045 (14, 807,005 | 32.4 | 1,983,150 | 4,075, 950 | 6, 050, 100 +o 

--| 652,292 |19,175, 868 | 29.4 | 2,830,300 | 5,278,600 | 8,108,900 | 1.87. 

- ++|1, 760, 502 |25, 000,342 | 14.2 | 7,638,850 | 6,867, 650 |14, 506,500 | 0.90 

. 410, 325 |28, 488,598 | 4.4 27,815,400 | 8,019, 350 35, 834,750 | 0.29 
1856-1960 . ../6, 485, 863 |30, 252,829 | “4.7 28, 144,950 | 8, 235,450 (36, 380,400 | 0.29 
.--|5, 949, 583 |35, 401,973 | 5.9 |25, 816,300 | 9, 965, 400 (35,781,700 | 0.38 

- --{6, 270, 051,583 | 6.9 /27, 206,950 |11, 984, 800 (39, 191,750 | 0.44 
aris Rive eces| Gt enemas meanes| Ce 
1881-1885. ..|4, 794, 755 |92, 003,944 | 19.2 20, 804,900 21, 438, 000 /42, 242,900 | 1.03 


* The whole of the figures of t valne, ard also the are 
calculated from Kilogeéme and mathe os given tn the “Appendis to the Fiant 
Report of the Gold and Silver Commission,” pp. 146-148. 


Total production in weight. 
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TaBie IL.—The world's production and coinage of gold and silver from IS7S to 1996. 


[From tables issued by the United States Mint.] 
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Production. 
































, ( e 
Gold. 
Years. tes eer Bb " Geddes 
Fine ounces, Commercial Coining Wetien: : Fine ounces, ate 
troy. | value. | value 16 tol. _ troy. — “ So 
eee . -s — > } 
YBTB ....-ccceeeeaaee aawmeneeeeee ibdigoesbecocad 63, 267,000 | £16,424,000 | £16, 360,000 | £19, 240, 000 | 4, 654, 000 £35, 600,000 | 25 ¥) » 000 
TOA. «.. <ésemsanupitnsnabetovescoces il elatieniighieeiipiien 55, 300, 000 14, 135, 000 14, 300, 000 18, 150, 000 4, 390, 000 32, 450, 000 27, 156, 000 0 
YBTD . nn nnn nnnnnnncnnmnnenceeceneneceeene reereeee i 62, 262,000 | 15,516,000 | 16,100, 000 19, 500, 000 4, 717, 000 | $5, G00, 000 41, 068, 000 24 ) 
67, 753, 000 15, 664, 000 | 17, 520, 000 20, 740, 000 | 5, 016, 000 38, 260, 000 42. 624. 000 D4 , 
62, 680, 000 | 15, 056, 000 | 16, 208, 000 | 22, 789, 000 | 5, 512, 000 38, 997, 000 47 0 15. 68 0 
73, 385, 000 | 16, 908, 000 18, 97¢,000 | 23, 818, 000 | 5, 761, 000 42, 794, 000 '7. 677. 000 » & OOO 
74, 383, 000 16, 706, 000 19, 234, 000 21, 755, 000 | 5, 262, 000 40, 989. 000 18, 151, 000 20, 978. WOO 
74, 795, 000 17, 128, 600 | 19, 341, 000 | 21, 287, 000 5, 149, 000 40, 628, 000 29. O45, OOO 16, & wo 
79, 021, 000 17,985,000 | 20,433,000 | 20, 604, 000 4, 984, 000 41, 037, 000 », 40 0 21, 00 
86,472,000 | 19,646,000; 22,360,000 | 20,399,000 4, 934, 000 42. 759. 000 19. 939. 000 o> 1 0 
89,175,000 | 19,797,000 23, 059, 000 | 19, 078, 000 4, 615, 000 42, 137, 000 20. 969, 000 21. Re 00 
° ‘ $1, 568, 000 | 18,157,000 | 21, 092, 000 | 20, 345, 000 4, 921, 000 41, 437, 000 19, 887, 000 9, 1 0 
WBBB . .< ccnccnnccnonnecceeees conse ecceceecccccees 91, 610, 000 19, 504,000 | 23,689,000} 21, 687, 000 5. 246. 000 45. 376. 000 19.1 000 *, wo 
Ee ienitititnende ttenancen a a 93,297,000 | 18,558,000 | 24,125,000 | 21, 232, 000 5, 136, 000 | 45, 357, 000 3. 928° 000 yer ) 
DOB nn cccccccnecccccncccec es ccee cc cccccccccccces 96. 124, 000 18, 806, 000 24, 856,000 | 21, 155, 000 5, 117, 000 46, O11, 000 i 998. 000 39 
108, 828,009 | 20, 437,000 28,141,000 | 22, 039,000 5, 331, 000 | 0, 180, 000 26, 966, 090 1} 
120, 214,000 | 22,481,000 31, 085, 000 24, 698, 000 5, 974, 000 | 55, 783, 000 720. 000 : 
126, 095,000 | 26,387,000 32, 606, 000 23, 769, 000 5, 740, 000 | 56, 375, 000 29, 819, 000 0 
} 
137, 171, 000 j 27, 100, 000 } 35, 470, 000 26, 130, 000 6, 320, 000 | 61. 600, 000 23, 907, G00 97 
153, 152,000 | 26,681,000 | 3, 000 29, 330, 000 7, 004, 000 68, 933, 000 4, 495, 000 7 
165, 473, 000 | 25, 824, 000 | 9, 000 31, 499, 000 7, 618, 000 74, 288. 000 46, 484, 000 °T. 500 0 
164, 610, 000 | 20, 889, 000 | : 5, OOD 36, 313, 000 8, 783, 000 78, 879. 000 45, 584, 000 22. 619, 000 
169, 130, 000 22, 131, 000 43, 748, 000 40, 057, 000 9, 689, 000 83, 805, Oud 46, 140. 000 °24, 396. 000 
san eunecenenns | 2,295,815, 000 | 451,930,000 | 593,661,000 | 545,614,000 | 131,972,000 | 1, 129,275,000 | 723, 24%, 000 | 500, 200. 000 
Tins ns scence 2ccccce cece. | 99, 818, 000° | 19,649,000 | 25,811,000 | 23,722,000! 5,738,000, 49,539,000} 31,449,000 | 24, 620, 000 
Total production in value.” Gold and silver imports and exports—Continued 
[Converted at £1= 20 marks.] Unrrep Kixepom—Continued 
Proportion by iS 2 mecca 
value of gold and Net ir ‘ 
a "eae silver or produc tion. Year and month. | Imperts.* Exports. aa lane Bok 
Gold. ; Silver. es 
of of | e : a SS = 
< 
total. ami Tic Bi FM ccnncningivahsadieensreans | #20, 648, 940 28, 906, 169 
3S a io BBTD . .cccccccccececccccccccces | 16, 521, 903 13, 062, 396 +- 
- reshapes Li, 138, 570 10, 586, 945 
ne DED «cn acehsennanashausweescane 38, 066 | 9, 828, 065 
Per ct. Per ot. |\Pevet.\Peret.|Perct. | 1874... 5 nnn nnn enon cncncee : 169 12, 211 057 
1498 - 1850 358 | i nniniddieksiiaseaaeséueen | 23, 955 8, 979, 746 
aden nae a 43 | £1, 471, 650, 000 7%| 31 69 lait et cncnsitinenenmns } 269 12, 48, 234 
- | i nthetiitinenGtinccihetncoes 19, 436, 73 + 
years)....... } | « 479,960,000} 2%). @} 35| 100) agra 2222222 | 1, 718, 089 ‘9 
Eee TN i i idltiteteckddaddeesenenein 11, 006, 094 | 21 
Total. ....|1,,553, 400, 000 i 100 | 1, 951, 500, Goa} 100) 46) 86) 100) repo ee 6 7. 060. 681 61. 659 
| eRe aaa. yl | | 1881 éuawante cqnsececencaccacce 6, 901, 402 7, 003, 982 - 102, 580 
oe eae ene: “Tf the value of the silver product were calculated on the | aa semmoes ceeanessccaccecncecs 9, 242, 920 | 8, 965, 454 + 277 71 
> use, seine ie tant the ratio to have been 15} to 1 throughout | 495° ---------++--+++---s-+2++°- +o 5, 156 
flogram of silver to have been worth 180 marks | 18% -------------+----+++-0---- O, 966, Sos 888 
peatp the pe 5 in the 358 years would be 33 per cent gold and 67 oo Prec pereentarombennnaouas t-- or 
cent silver; the 35 years 63 per cent gold and 37 per cent silver.” (See | (000 ---=-7* "0s none een nernee- fy ane, Soe r = el, O80 
dix XVi in the “Final Report of the Gold and Silver Commission,” p. 148.) | a ee cesar tereaesom = can aan ° aan ae 
Gold and silver imports and exports. al 10, 666, 312 1, 480, 912 
Ux p Krvepo BD ddddtingedddnedcesctsores oc | 10, 863, 384 477, 725 
oe - oa Siintingsquqcduceeeeaceaccce + 060, 866 1, 745, 268 
.- ‘s | J demon coeaeeeecneneceaeeseos ' 4, O78, 568 w= JF, » 186 
| BD dipaseistccececctoduccccoce: 13, 589, 745 1,6 0 
Year. Imports. Exports. | Net: imports and 1804 ..... 12, 171, 449 1, 165, 942 
EE OE BOB oo cccrecnccnccoccancenass 10,367,436 | 6 
meow ont | i: dattibdahienedes odie 15, 048. 134 O18 
Dp apadsanntennerchécéantnapas £18, 806, 728 ™, 013, 521 stn or, at | + £8, 793, 207 | December, Eishpiccksae | 911, 688 646 
Std idedlinasion cisco ndiael 21, 618, 924 608, 275 + 924,649 | January, 1807.................. 904, 718 402, 652 
SE idibinktnbsocsesacna 18, 469, 442 i. ,748,916| — 1,279,474 | February, 1807................ L4, 50 1, 385, 807 41, 307 
1873 20, 611, 165 19, 071, 220 + 1,539,945 | Mareh, 1897 ilithedtpiamtiteeminddytintin , 161 919, 467 64 
18, 081, 019 10, 641, 636 + 7,439,288 | April, 1897 .................... 748 1, 338, 521 l »2T 
1875 23, 140, 834 18, 648, 296 + 4,492,538 | May, 1807..........--...ce.000: 08 1, 640, 918 225, 910 
Me sadeatnShlieks ase secccevces 23, 475, 975 16, 515, 748 + 6,900,227; ss De tae 
ns peeren- = sp ari ale emt . : ae — | ° The imports of silver do not inelude silver imported 
1879 ere eee eee ee eer ee eee 13, 368, 675 17, 578, 818 — 4,210,143 Imports (lesa reexports of foret i loni , : 7 | , ‘PR 
, 210, pports ts of foreign and colonial produce) and ¢ sof Bi and 
A et Relic d ccnetnecann 9, 454, 861 11, 828, 822 a oe 7 ibbeh ovedues 
BE <Benddadentnspiceneancscece 9, 963, 006 1, 498, 837 -- - oe 
all bi sthidnocennnd 14, 376, 559 12, 623, 804 + ae ae 
BE nbhnadenentdgaddddndecencus 7, 755, 800 7, 091, 365 4 i 
FE tiakis Sccdmns cativcmacces sae 10, 744, 408 12, 012, 839 - Year and month. Imports. Exports. Total trade 
, nD 12, 576, 561 11, 930, 818 + 3 
1886 ..... mais Knieendcoectese 12, 950, 846 13, 783, 706 _ 832, 860 | ~ a ‘ 
1887 . Aeteadosessecsces 9, 955, 326 9, 323, 614 i 2258. 763. 738 £199, 586, 322 ‘2 60 
DRED ci eduésussinaeeiaetnciane 15, 787, 588 14, 944, 143 “+ NE Ss 970, 506. 942 : O66. 18° 49 104 
SEED <<. cceneciuaitiamtpastpncanns 17, 914, 069 14, 455, 318 + 3, 458, 721 1872 ee 296, 362 137 O56 »57 47 552. 619, 484 
MEP ih Atiaglintitniaabaiisleneden 23, 568, 049 14, 306, 688 + 9,261,361 EE AE AR S15. 447. 210 On T¢ 4 603 611. 813 
1901 30, 275, 620 24, 167, 925 ET a on. os sacaccdacceanns 11, 990, 358 2 3 551, 548, 479 
1992 wicesess)} 86 a8 et] |} CG, TSI, THO | hg75 TT] gist to ait| sea 403 90 9: 250 180 
WOR wns ccccccctccencsesecseees 24, 834, 727 19, 502, 273 ee cecaes 19, 017, 305 200, 639, 204 519, 656, 509 
BIOS ..ninoanecccaenteccumbenseie 27, 580, 926 15, 647, 551 RE inne eee eenmeneeeast 40, 966, 727 198, 893, 065 589, 859, 792 
FN ipcticnnkenenstinsecbacdmates 36, 006, 038 21, 269, 323 - = cams sina pee etaiae te $16, 135, 798 192, 848, 914 508, 984. 712 
pid Abie na kthesd Bin mibadute.s 24, 468, 337 30, 123, 925 _ 5, 655, 588 1879 105, 740. 269 191, 5 + 407 97 » OPT 
D ecedccceesecccecescecsccecs , ‘ ‘ : i, é aMi, cil, Vel 
December. 1, 481, 156 1, 675, 192 -- 194,036 | 1989 ......... ee 847 875. 54 993 060. 446 570. 925. 991 
January, 2, 111, 761 1, 423, 458 + 688, 30:5 Dis tbheh Cadaticiéccccocce 13, 962, SZ 567, 985, OTO 
Webruary, 1897 ................ 1, 001, 417 1, 360, 962 oe ll ar rena 347. 826, 056 a9 993 918 
March, Sptbencebacecenaces 2, 022, 728 1, 625, 712 _ Se ea 61. 253. 9R2 7 aor 155 
ioe’ pepheekubbesemews one 8, 821, 357 3, 240, 520 ——— a ae 397 076, 228 025 560, 101. 470 
, 1807 eC ee meee eee ee eee 3, 527, 503 2, 201, 196 ok 3. 236, 403 L885 dle ol ee 312. GOs 761 é 3 ] . 1 > 7 S75 
one Sar pen. chnaseccécesacac 293, 629, 209 212, 725, 200 4, 469 
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Imports (less reexports of foreign and colonial produce) and exports of British and 
Irish produce—Continued. 
UNITED KINGDOM—continued. 

















Year and month. Imports. Exports. Total trade. 
BEE <denudenvésancescsaenebanl £302, 878, 589 £221, 913, 910 £524, 792, 499 
DU beéocedcoccceseSensuminuset 823, 503,114 234, 534, 912 558, 128, 026 
MED wi coccecssacenvastdhdoussod $60, 980, 111 248, 935, 195 609, 915, 306 
MEP ccuvcocuc neve sévéagpevesaes 355, 970, 464 263, 530, 585 619, 501, 049 
EE Evccdtonde endvcctetuwesoaves 873, 502, 696 247, 235, 150 620, 797, 846 
BOE ba de seceespadcasodeseccoes 359, 230, 769 227, 077, 053 586, 307, 822 
Pi divthianaghastdielactouccdes 345, 644,773 218, 094, 865 563, 739, 638 
DE Cibadvnksnseudsgesdiedcecsé 340, 539, 234 “ 216, 194, 239 556, 733, 073 
TUM nath owns chumstadeeudades 856, 716, 867 226, 169, 174 582, 886, 441 
inns ¢awosdanbdeonibeese 885, 340, 870 239, 922, 209 625, 263, 079 
December, 1896.............--- 37, 890, 783 20, 201, 206 58, 181, 989 
GORUREY, UONT . «0 cc csvcccccccaes 35, 797, 843 19, 762, 378 55, 560, 221 
EE, BOOT oscvcuscoscsceds 32, 021, 026 17, 864, 682 49, 885, 708 
i rkivanicecthaseestvind 35, 384, 261 21, 647, 269 57, 031, 580 
MEE BOT oc cvaneshscccscocsecs 27, 828, 374 19, 700, 122 47, 528, 496 
PERF RON ipcccdcduciccgcosecuss 31, 381, 656 19, $22, 146 50, 703, 802 
“MONEY.” 


[ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, ON 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 26, 1897.] 

Mr. Bryan was introduced to the audience by Mr. Henry M. 
McDonald, president of the New York Bimetallic Association, in 
the following words: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: There are times when words of descrip- 
tive introduction are superfluous. This is such an occasion. I, 
therefore, in behalf of the New York Bimetallic Association, take 
great pleasure in simply introducing to you the orator of the even- 
ing, the Honorable William J. Bryan, of Nebraska. 


MR. BRYAN’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Bryan spoke as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In coming to New York at this time to 
speak upon the money question I miss the presence of that warm 
somsenal Steal and heroic defender of the money of the Constitu- 
tion who has so lately been called from among us—William P. St. 
John; and I feel that no commendation, however strongly expressed, 
can more than do justice to hislabors. No martyr who ever burned 
at the stake manifested a higher order of moral courage than did 
William P. St. John. No person ever stood by his convictions amid 
surroundings more embarrassing, no person ever showed a stronger 
devotion to what he believed to be right, than did our friend. He 
was willing to risk anything; he was willing to stand almost alone 
among his associates, satisfied if he had the approval of his own 
conscience, even though he suffered the criticism of business asso- 
ciates whom he loved and with whom he bad acted. 

Our nation would be better if all our citizens were willing to do 
as St. John did; the world would be better if all the people who 
live upon God’s footstool were willing, like he, to think, and then 
stand by their convictions, let come what would. There is one con- 
solation which those have who fight for the trath—what they do is 
not done in vain, even if they do not live to see the victory for 
which they long. They know that when victory comes it will 
come because of the work which has been done, not by those livin 
necessarily, but by all who have striven to advance that cause, and, 
thus believing, those who are convinced of the necessity for bimet- 
allism are willing to struggle on and endure anything, confident 
that at last the American people and the world must understand its 
benefits. 

RULES OF GOVERNMENT. 

Before commencing the discussion of the money question I want 
to call your attention to certain questions of government, which 
you may well consider if you are interested in making government 
good, We must have certain rules togo by. If a person is to decide 
each question by itself, he is not only aptto decide wrongly, but he 
has great labor imposed upon him whick isunyecessary. There are 
rules which can be applied, not to the money question only, but to 
all questions. There are rules so familiar that when you under- 
stand them you can use them in the solution of every problem pre- 
sented to the people; and I would not be doing my duty to-night if 
I omitted to present to you what I believe to be the most funda- 
mental of atl cules to be used by a people who live under a form of 
government like ours. If a man learns to measure a single farm by 
metes and bounds, he learns a rule by which he can measure any 
farm of any size. If he learns to calculate the weight of a ton of 
coal, whether it be at its ordinary price or at its trust-fixed price, 
he can caleulate the weight of any amount of any substance. When 
he understands the rule, then his work is easy. : 

i want to give you a rule which will help you to decide qvery 
question which comes before you—that is, every question which 
concerns government. It is not a newrule. The science of gov- 
ernment is not a new science, and those who discuss it to-day simply 
reiterate what others have said thousands and thousands of times 
before; and yet this rule which I want to suggest to you is just as 
important as if it had never been stated before. I find it in the 
Declaration of Independence. It is, “All men are created equal.” 


Now that I lay down as the fundamental principle which under- 
lies our form of government. Do not mistake me; do not confuse 
war before the law with equality of possessions. There are 
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some who insist that those who speak of equality before the law are 
trying to level society; there are those who insist that when we 
speak of equal rights we mean that we should hold our property in 
common. This is not it. Jackson well said in that famous veto 
message that it is the duty of every form of government to protect 
each citizen in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property; he went 
further and said that under every just form of government there 
will be inequality, not only in merit, not only in character, but 
also in worldly goods, Not only did he declare that it was the 
duty of government to protect each individual in the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and property, but he said that when the government 
went beyond that wad began to exaggerate the natural inequalities 
which it found—began b ———- to make the rich richer and 
the potent more powerfal—then the humbler members of society 
had a right to complain of the injustice of their government. 


EQUAL RIGHTS BEFORE THE LAW. 


Remember, then, that what we insist upon is equal rights before 
the law. We insist that the principle that all men are created equal 
is a principle of universal 7 pee so faras governmental affairs 
are concerned. We mean that whenever the Government comes in 
contact with the citizen, that wherever the citizen touches the Gov- 
ernment, then all must stand equal, and that the orc power, 
the executive power, and the judicial power shall know no differ- 
ence between high and low, between rich and poor. 

Out of that proposition—that all men are created equal—comes 
another: If all men are created equal, then no citizen has a natural 
right to injure any other citizen. You will not find anyone who will 
insist that he has; that is, you will not find anyone who will openly 
declare that he has; and yet you will find a great many who act as 
if they thought they had. No citizen has a natural right to injure 
any other citizen. You must accept that proposition, and if you 
—— that proposition then you must accept the next one that I 
shall state, namely, that if no citizen has a natural right to injure 
any other citizen, then a just government will neither enable nor 
permit one citizen to injure another. 

Now, when you have stated those two propositions, you have 
about covered the subject of government. 

If government will avoid acts of affirmative injustice, and then 
fo far enough to restrain every arm uplifted for a neighbor's injury, 

t will be perfect. But it has always been the case that whenever 
a person had raised his voice against an abuse of government the 
people who profited by the abuse have hidden themselves behind 
government itself and tried to make out that the reformer was an 
enemy, not of the abuse, but of government itself. I say that has 
always been true. More than that, the injustice which has been 
done by government has been at the request of those who have 
least needed the aid of government. 

Let me illustrate. Sup one man is able to earn $10 a day, and 
by his sids is a man who is able to earn only $2 a day. It is just as 
much the duty of government to protect the man who can earn $10 
a day as it is to protect the man who can earn $2 a day; but history 
teaches us that, as a rule, it is the man who earns $10 who desires an 
advantage over the man who earns $2. He is not satisfied with 
being able to earn five times as much as the other man; the man 
who earns $10 is generally the man who to the government and 
asks for $1 of the other man’s $2, so that he will have $11 while the 
other man has $1. When I assert this I am not asserting anythin 
new, because, in the same veto message to which I have rete 
Andrew Jackson speaks of the departure of government from the 
strict lines of duty; and when he speaks of the humbler members of 
society having a right to complain, he adds that they “are not able 
to secure like favors for themselves.” 

It is true, my friends, that the humbler members of society are not 
able to cope with the more powerful ones when it comes to class 
legislation and special privileges. 


EQUALITY THE TEST OF TAXATION. 


I want, just for a moment, to apply this principle of equal rights 
to one department of government, or, rather, of one phase of legis- 
lation. Take the subject of taxation, That is a subject that we 
always have with us. Other questions may be settled and pass ont 
of public notice fora generation, but the tax question is always 
here. The city council, the county government, the State Rov - 
ment, the National Government, all governments, must cont yy 
do something in regard to taxation. Is there any rule by whic 

ou can measure a tax law? The rule which I have given is the 
rule. In what proportion should people pay taxes? In propor- 
tion to the advantages which they ve from the government 
which protects them. Nobody will dispute that. No man will in- 
sist that government a to be conducted u a per capita tax. 
No man will say that the man whe eunee $008 2. year should con- 
tribute the same amount to support the Government as the man 
who earns $300,000; no one will insist upon it. 

Everyone must admit that le should pay taxes in a on 
to the protection which they receive from the Governmen ut de 
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they? My friends, every unjust tax law is indirect larceny. Let 
me show you. Suppose we have two persons; one pays $10 toward 
the support of government when he ought only to pay $5; another 
pays % when he ought to pay $10. If you have a tax law under 
which that inequality exists, what is the effect of it? Simply to 
take $5 from one man and to give it to another. The man who pays 
$10 when he ought only to pay $5 is virtually forced to give $5 to 
the man who pays #5 only when he ought to pay $10. That is the 
effect of the law; andif those who profited by the law framed the 
law and intended that that should be the effect of it, they are just 
as much guilty of larceny as if they went upon the highway and 
took the money of the others. 

You see that the principle of equality is the test of taxation. 
Every law that imposes upon one man more tax than he ought to 

ay and another man less tax than he ought to pay is an unjust 
aw—a law which can not be defended. But your tax law may be 
right, it may be just, it may be well intended and well written, but 
the enforcement may be lax. It may be so enforced that the larceny 
will lie, not at the door of the man who made the law, but at the 
door of the man who administers the law. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose you have two men living side by side, 
and they are both worth the same. Both have the same amount of 
property upon which taxes should be paid, and one man is assessed 
twice as much as the other. Whatis the result? The man whose 
assessment is double will pay double taxes, If, in the assessinent 
of your taxes there is injustice, partiality, and favoritism, you sim- 
ply, by the administration of the law, take from the man who is 
overassessed and give to the man who is underassessed. 

I was reading only two or three days ago in the New York Jour- 
nal of an indictment found against certain assessors in a county 
not far from here, where they were charged with not doing their 
duty in the collection of taxes—where they were accused of allowing 
personal property to escape taxation. I am glad that, if such 
wrong exists, the authorities are finding if out. I simply call your 
attention to it because I want to show you how widespread is the 
injustice which can be done through the instrumentalities of law. 
I want to show you how widespread can be the evil effects of bad 
government, and then I want you to be interested enough to take 
up this subject and do your part to correct it, whether you have 
been personally affected by that wrong or not. If we could mako 
the people who are responsible for bad laws hear all the penalties, 
the good might be indifferent, but, my friends, we can not. If we 

rm:t bad laws to remain, although we may not have had a part 
n their enactment, we ourselves must share in the burden of those 
bad laws. 

If you will pardon me, f will tell you a little story I heard the 
other day. Down in southern Illinois a man who was out of work 
called at the house of a friend of mine and told him he wanted 
something to eat. My friend replied that he found it quite difficult 
to get enough for his family, without dividing with those who came 
to the back door. The tramp said: ‘‘Do you think times are going 
o any better?” ‘‘No,” my friend said, ‘I don’t believe they are,” 
although in his voting he thought he had voted for a ‘‘revival of 
prosperity and a return of confidence.” ‘‘Well,” the tramp said, 
“how long do you think these hard times are going to last?” My 
friend said he thought they would last some time yet. After they 
had diseussed the condition of the country and the times, my friend, 
who had thought that the gold standard would remedy all bad 
things, told the tramp that there was a silver man down the street, 
and that he thought if he would go down there and let it be known 
that he was for silver he would get something to eat. The tramp 
replied: “Iam not going to do that. You fellows brought these 
times upon us, and you ought to feed us.” If you could compel 
the | aps, who make tramps to feed the tramps, they would quit 
making them. But you can’t do that, and perhaps it is well for us 
that we must bear, to some extent, the sins of others, because if we 
bore only our own sins we might be too indifferent about the wel- 
fare of others. But, my friends, generally speaking, we must all 
rise or fall together. 

EQUALITY APPLIED TO THE MONEY QUESTION. 

But I must not dwell upon this phase of the question longer. I 
wanted to call your attention to this principle of equality because, 
having fixed it in your minds, and having shown you the manner in 
which it is applied to taxation (and I might apply it to other sub- 
jects as well, ause it is universal), I want to apply it to the 
money question. I want to solve the money question by the appli- 
cation to that question of this principle of equality before the law. 

Now, I have never claimed infallibility; I am as liable to be mis- 
taken as anyone, but I am willing to let this money question be 
settled by the application of that principle written in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, I am willing that we shall adopt—whether 
it be the gold standard, the double standard, or any other stand- 
ard—I am willing that we shall adopt, if we can agree upon it, 
that financial policy which makes the nearest approach to justice 
as between man and man. 

MONEY QUESTION NOT INTRICATE. 


There are a great many persons who imagine that the money 
question is too intricate for them to understand. A great many 
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people push the money question away from them; they refuse to 
consider it, and assume that a certain class of people in cach com 
munity, having studied the question or having dealt in money, must 
necessarily understand the subject. My friends, the Creator never 
intended that you should have other people do your thinking for 





you. If the Creator did not intend all people to think he would 
not have given brains to all people. The very fact that your brains 
are given to you is mm evidence that it was intended that you should 
use them; and the fact that you have a right to vote on all ques 
tions is conclusive proof that those who tramed our Government 
and made the laws intended that you should think for yo if on 


all questions npon which you are called upon to vote. 

You can not have a person think for you safely unless that pei 
son’s interests are identical with yours, You may go toa physician; 
you may put yourself in his hands; you may rely upon his treat 
ment; but the interest of the physician is the same as yours. He 
is interested in curing you, as you are interested in being cured. 
You go to a lawyer; you put your case in his hands. His interests 
are the same as yours. He is interested in looking after your in- 
terests just as you are interested in having your interests looked 
after; but would you go to your opponent's attorney and put your 
ease in his hands and trust him to look after your interests and your 
opponent’s interests both? Would you try a case before a judge if 
he was a party to the snit? No, you would never do that. And 


| yet, when you come to the money question, some of you are willing 


to turn over your financial interests to those whose interests are not 
identical with yours. In the discussion of the financial question 
some of you are willing to leave the responsibility to those whose 
interests, instead of being identical with, ar 
to yours. 

I never hear a man talk of allowing the financiers to settle the 
money question without thinking of oneof Asop’s fables: A farmer 
was working in the yard oneday building a fence for the protection 
of his chickens, when a fox camealong and said tohim: ‘‘Whatare 
you worrying about that fence for? Why don’t you go on about 
your plowing and leave the chickens to us? We toxes understand 
the chicken business.” I want to show you before I am through 
that there are differences in interest on the money question, and 
that it is no more safe to leave the producers of wealth in the hands 
of the money changers than it is to let the foxes take care of the 
chicken business. 

I repeat, the science of Government is not a difficult s 
Neither is it difficult to understand the money question, But to un- 
derstand it, one must begin at the bottom. ‘To understand it, you 
should not disenss the details until you understand the principles, 
because it is principles and not details that enable you to solve any 
question. 


e directly antagonistic 


ence, 


THE PRINCIPLE UNDERLYING THE MONEY QUESTION 


I was out in one of the Territories where the irrigation of laud is 
carried on to a large extent, and there I saw great canals winding 
along the valleys; and the thought came to me: What principle 
lies at the foundation of this work? And then the suggestion camo 
immediately that the fundamental principle was this: That water 
rans down hill. A person who does not understand that can not 
irrigate. A person who does understand that knows that all you 
need to do is to dig a ditch with a little fall to it, and you carry 
water anywhere. 

And so with the money question. You must understand the prin- 
ciple which underlies it. And what is the principle which under- 
lies the money question—the fundamental principle? It is that the 
value of a dollar depends upon the number of dollars. You can 
change the value of a dollar by changing the number of dollars. 
You cau make dollars dear by making them scarce, and you can 
make them cheap by making them plentiful. Whenever you control 
the volume of money, you control the value of money. 


SYSTEMS OF MONEY. 


There are three systems of money which have advocates. There 
are those who believe in monometallism; there are those who be- 
lieve in bimetallism; there are those who believe in what is known 
as fiat money or no-metallism. The monometallist believes that your 
standard money should be made of one metal; the bimetallist be- 
lieves that your standard money should be made of two metals; 
the-fiatist or no-metallist believes that your standard money should 
be paper, not redeemable in any other kind of money. There are 
those three kinds of money—I am speaking of standard money. 

Then we have credit money, which may be issued by the Govern- 
ment, as the greenbacks were issued, redeemable in another kind 
of money; or we may have bank currency, issued through the 
banks, redeemable in another kind of money by the banks. And 
then we have a third kind of money (if it may be called a different 
kind) which is but a certificate of deposit, which simply declares that 
a certain number of dollars of gold or silver have been deposited 
in the Treasury and will be given to the holder of the certificate on 
demand. 

But I want to speak not of credit money, but of standard money; 
and I want to ask your consideration to a discussion of the relative 
merits of the two systems which are now prominently before the 
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While there are those who advocate what is known as fiat 
money, or paper money that is not redeemable in any other kind of 
money, the great contest through which this nation is passing, the 
great contest through which other nations are to pass, is the con- 
test between monometallism and bimetallism. 


people. 


HONEST MONEY DEFINED. 


Assuming, then, the advantages of a metallic base, I want to call 
your attention to monometallism and bimetallism, and I want to 
give you the reasons which lead us to believe that bimetallism is 
absolutely necessary. We ought to start with a definition upon 
which we can agree—a definition of good money, or a definition of 
the best money, or (if I may be allowed to infringe upon a trade- 
mark) honest money. If we could agree upon a definition of hon- 
est money it would be a great help to us in the discussion of this 
question. Is there any definition of honest money that all people 
ean accept? Let me give you the definitions given by two classes— 
the definition given by the advocates of the gold standard and the 
definition given by bimetallisis. 

If you ask the advocate of the gold standard what he means by 
an honest dollar—if he is a friend of yours don’t ask him; it is em- 
barrassing—ordinarily he will tell you that it means “sound 
money;” if you ask him what he means by “sound money” he will 
teil you he means “‘ honest money.” It is hard to get him out of the 
circle; but if you get him out, and he gives you a definition, here is 
the definition: ‘An honest doliar is a dollar which loses nothing by 
melting; an honest dollar is a dollar which, in the form of bullion, 
is worth just as much as in the form of coin.” That is the defini- 
tion which is usually given by the advocates of the gold standard. 
But that phrase, “advocates of the gold standard” is too long; there 
are too many words in it, I want to use it several times. ‘ think 
I will use a briefer phrase, and I will explain that I do not use it in 
any offensive sense. When I say “gold bug” instead of ‘advocate 
of the gold standard,” I do not mean to criticise the man to whom 
it applies, because I recognize his right to his opinion. I simply 
use it as a descriptive term, and use it with all the kindly feeling 
that the gold bug exhibits when he ms prerw of me asa lunatic. It 
never makes me feel badly to be called hard names, and it has been 
a great relief to me not to feel badly under such circumstances. 
My philosophy is like this: If a man Ss me something and I am 
it, he has a — to cali me that; if he call me something and Iam 
not it, his calling me that does not make me it. 


THE MELTING-POT TEST. 


Did you ever hear a gold bug give any other definition of honest 
money than tlie one I have given you? I think I can safely say that 
that is the ordinary definition given. Now, I want toshow you how 
absurd it is. Remember it is the melting-pot test—that that is an 
honest dollar which, when melted, loses none of its value. Accord- 
ing to that test the Mexican dollar is an honest dollar. Melt the 
Mexican dollar and it does not lose anything. According to the gold- 
bug definition the Mexican dollar is an honest dollar; and if we ever 
come to the Mexican standard what a consolation it will be to know 
that we will still have honest money according to the gold-bug 
definition. : 

But that is not the worst part of the definition. Not only does 
it include the dollar of Mexico, but that definition overlooks the 
most important thing in a dollar. What is the most important 
thing ina dollar? It is its purchasing power. And where is the 
test of honesty tobefound? In the pure power of the dollar. 
And yet the gold bug never mentions pure Z Sait You may 
read the s hes made in defense of the gold dard, and 
will find one subject always avoided, and that is the effect of an 
—————— upon heman race. You will find that the 
subject of purchasing power, when they treat of gold, is ignored. 
They sometimes mention it in connection with what they call the 
‘*50-cent dollar,” but purchasing power is the test of honesty, and 
yet they do not mention it in their definition. 

Let me show yee what is possible undér that definition. Sapeeee 
all the nations in the world should agree upon the gold stan 
and agree upon our dollar as the unit, then suppose the next 
day they should meet and decide that we had too much money in 
the world, end decide to gather up ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
all the gold in the world and sink it in the ocean. What would be 
the result? Where we now have $100 we would then have one, but 
it would be honest money, according to their definition, because if 
we melted a dollar of it it would not lose anything. 

Suppose that instead of contracting the currency it is 
Sappoce that, after the nations agree upon the gold stan 
one discovers ——e to make one h times as much 
money as we have now. e result would be that where we have 
$1 now we would then have $100; but it would be honest money 
according to the -bug definition, because if you melted a dollar 
of it it would not lose anything. 

I have taken one hundred to multiply and divide by. I might as 
well take a thousand or a million, because the gold-bug definition 
of honest money ignores the amount of money and the purchasing 
power of a dollar—whether you have one d or one million or 
one billion—just so you can melt the dellar without loss, it is hon- 


est. I say that the definition is absurd, You can not find support 
for it in any reputable writer on political economy who wrote 
before 1873. I do not mean to apply the statement to the last few 
months, because there have been so many things written within 
the last few months that I would not attempt to say what you 
could or could not find. But Iam speaking of the writers upon 
political economy who discussed the subject before it became neces- 
sary to rag that black was white in order to prove that wrong 
was right. 

What is the proper definition of an honest dollar? It is this: An 
honest dollar would be a dollar whose eee ecer- wae the 
purchasing power when measured by any particular article at any 
particular time—but a dollar whose general average purchasing 
power would be the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. A dollar 
which rises in purchasing power is just as dishonest as a dollar 
which falls in purchasing power. The only difference is they hurt 
different people. A dollar whica rises in purchasing power helps 
the creditor and hurts the debter. A dollar which falls in purchas- 
ing power helps the debtor and nurts the creditor. The one is just 
as dishonest as the other. 


BIMETALLISM MEANS HONEST MONEY. 


I do not insist upon an absolutely honest dollar. I feel as one of 
the Mississippi Congressmen said one of his constituents felt: A 
man was a candidate for office down there, and he p a peti- 
tion in which he described himself as a fit man for ace; he 
took the petition around to his friends to and one of them said 
he would sign it if he could change one word; and the candidate 
said: ‘All right; what word do you want to change?” He says: 
‘You deseribe yourself as strictly honest. Let me strike out 
‘strictly’ and write ‘tolerably,’ and I will sign it.” I would like to 
have an absolutely honest dollar; but if I can get a tolerably hon- 
est dollar it will be so much better than the one we have been hav- 
ing that I am willing to put up with it for a while, until we can 
make an improvement. 

We want bimetallism, not because it makes an absolutely honest 
dollar, but because it makes a nearer ap: h to honesty than you 
can make under the gold standard. is why we advocate 
bimetallism, and when this question is finally d ed that finan- 
cial system will at last be ted which brings us nearest to abso- 
lute honesty in the dollar. fact that we can not reach absolute 
honesty ought not to discourage us, because we can not reach abso- 
lute perfection in anything in this life; and yet, because we can not 
reach absolute perfection there is no reason why we should not strive 
for it. Because we can not secure an absolutely honest dollar is no 
reason why we should not come as near to absolute honesty as we 
can 


Now, how can we get the nearest ee By having a money 
sufficient in volume to oa with the demand for money. There 
are two thin our standard money. One is 


gs necessary 

uality, the other is quantity; and quantity is as important as qual- 
ity. Thecl about mane a0% a about food. You cio af o cer- 
tain food that is excellent in quality, describe its qualities, prai 
its qualities, until I am v Sesmngery and tite tell she thes thoes is 
not en of such food. It does not my hunger. If 
describe the beauties of gold, praise its ps anmtyy, ond Geen 
say that you don’t know where the gold is coming oes have 
not defended gold as a standard, You must have a t+ quan- 
tity to keep pace with the demand for 


to get it i ~ have only gold? Has to show 
where there is in or where there is probably auction 
a sufficient amount of to furnish a standard that w ve us an 
amount sufficient to keep population and in ? No, 
my friends; they have to show that. They simply 
— gold as a standard is simply to 

exico asa silver country, and to European as coun- 


countries 
tries, and then say that we must stand with the European 

for fear that we will fall to the level of Mexico. 
I always feel like suggesting Turkey as an ideal gold-standard 
b if we maintain the 


country to which we can approach by 

gold standard long enough. ns as much sense in - 

in ete See we stick to the gold - 
as to say that we will come to level of Mexico if we use 


silver as a standard money. 
EFFECT OF DESTROYING ONE-HALF OUR MONEY. 


I have often used the illustration, and it is so applicable to this 
see oe acekt tatiine ma a eek eee Sup- 
pose we could ourselves walled in, and suppose we had 
wheat enough in the inclosure to last us for one year, and 
that wheat was worth $1 a bushel. 


some ee: the 
would have to be fed the other pile of wheat. 
would be the result? I ee ee nt 
In the first place, every bushel of wheat would rise in value. The 
mand for wheat would remain the same, the su of wheat would 
be cut half in two, and every bushel of would buy more 
money. That is the first thing. The second is that the man who 
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wheat which was not burned would profit by the rise; 

or ee shied is that he would be glad that it was the other man’s 
wheat that burned instead of his. 

Are not those lessons natural ones? Is not the illustration an 

accurate one? Let me apply it to the money question. We have 





two piles of money in the world; we have about four billions of 
silver and about four billions of gold. These two metals have been 


used from time immemorial as the standard money of the world. 

ou destroy silver as a standard money. Suppose you 

e gold the a. of the values of the world. What is 

the result? Just same as in the case of the destruction of one- 

half of the supply of wheat. Every dollar of money will rise in 

value. When v heat rose, a bushel of wheat bought more money. 
When money rises, a dollar in money buys more wheat. 

What is the second tesson you learn? The man who owns the 
money profits by the rise. Not only the man who owns the money 
but the man who owns a contract which calls for money. In the 
case of the wheat, if the man, instead of having the wheat had a 
contract calling for the delivery of a certain number of bushels of 
wheat, he would profit by the rise in wheat. He could collect his 
wheat—the same number of bushels—and then he could sell the 
wheat at a higher price. And so, if he owns a contract payable in 
dollars he odfleats the dollars, and if money rises in value he profits 
by the rise 


What is the third? He is glad that money rises. Is not that fair 
to assume? Can you say that the farmer who has wheat is glad to 
have wheat go up and that the man who owns the money is sorry 
when money rises? My friend, the Creator never made those differ- 
ences between men in different occupations. We are much alike. 
We are too selfish to be sorry when an advantage comes to us, and 
rejoice in our suffering. My friends, the man who owns money not 
only — when money rises in value but he is very apt to be glad 
that the money rises. 

Out in our country they raise hogs. They keep their hogs in pens. 
They go down and look in and watch the hogs grow fat, and our 
farmers are just selfish enough to rejoice when the hogs grow fat. 


Not only that, but I have known them to be so selfish that they 
would actually feed the hogs in order to make them grow fat. Some 
of your people down here do not invest their dollars in hogs; they 
invest their in dollars. They keep theirdollarsin pens. They 
go in and look at their dollars. ey watch them grow fat. Don’t 
you believe they rejoice? My friends, if the farmer will feed corn 
to his to make his ~~ grow fat, ee the owner of money 
favor. tion which will make his dollars grow fat? Is it not 
possible 


SELFISHNESS IN LEGISLATION. 


And while on the subject of selfishness, I want to say to you that 
ean not ignore selfishness in legislation; you can not ignore 
fish interests. We had a little illustration of this down in Illinois 
once. We had an election, and the question submitted was whether 
cows should run at lar I don’t tuew whether any of you have 
ever lived in a town where such a question was submitted to the 
pro dag if you have you will recognize the truth of what I am 
goin say. It was an exciting time. People gathered on the 
Selle and discussed it, and you would hear arguments about like 
— One a ene » ‘The — ought to be allowed < oe 
large; they will eat the grass up; the grass is getting too high 
in the streets; it is better to have the cows run at large.” That 
man owned a cow. Another man would say, “The cows ought to 
be shut up; if a gate is left open they may ruin the garden ; it is 
better for the town not to have the cows run at large.” That man 
did not have anf cows. And when the men came to vote they 
om largely according to whether they had cows to ran at large 
or 


Do you believe that a man will be influenced by the cost of keep- 
cows in a town election, and not be influenced by larger inter- 

on ome There is one thing I like about the 
bimetallist. He is a selfish man, and not only that, but he admits 
not only glad to see a selfish man, but I am still happier 
one who will admit that he is selfish. Then I find a 
I can show him that any proposi- 
for him; but when I find an unselfish man, I don’t 
approach him. You to a laboring man, and ask 
bimetallism. He says, “‘I want it because it is 
laboring man is not worried about others; he is 
himself; he has trouble enough of his own. He tells 
throws men out of employment, and 
over the man employed is the man un- 
increases the number of idle 

it more profitable to hoard money than to invest it 
gold standard is hurting him as a 


why he wants bimetallism. He says ‘‘ Because it 
that his debts and taxes do not go down, 
down, and he wants bimetallism to restore 
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the parity between money and property. Youask the business man 
why he wants bimetallism. He says he knows it is good for him. 
The business man has found that he can not prosper unless the peo- 








ple who buy also prosper.» The business man has found that his 
prosperity comes from those who purchase—not from those from 
whom he borrows money. The business man understands that 


unless there is money in the country it can not come into his store, 


and he knows that the sheriff has more interest than he in business 
run on sixteen parts confidence to one part money. 

All these people want bimetallism because it is good for them- 
selves, and they believe for others also. But you ask one: 


f the 
gold-standard financiers why he wants the gold standard. Will he 
say, ‘‘ Because it is good for me?” You never heard one of them 
say it; he wants it because it is good for somebody else; he wants 
it because it is good for the laboring man. I am told that, down 
here in New York, whenever a financier is troubled with insomnia 
and goes to his doctor about it, the doctor never asks any ques- 
tions, but says: “Quit worrying about the laboring man and then 
you can sleep.” He says: “I want the gold standard because it is 
good for the farmer.” He says he wants the gold standard because 
it is good for the business man. You tell him that all these people 
are willing to risk bimetallism, and then what? Then he rises to 
the full height of his moral stature, and says: ‘‘ But shall I let them 
hurt themselves?” And he would ram the gold standard down 
their throats whether they want it or not, and tell them he does it 
because he loves them better than he loves himself. Do you believe 
it, my friends? I don’t. Whenever I find a man who says he 
wants a thing because it is good for him, I find a natural sort of a 
man. When I find a man who wants something because it is good 
for me, and wants it the more when I don’t want it at all; when- 
ever he insists that he is always feeling for me, I watch to see that 
he does not reach me. 

Why, if I ever had any doubt about the merits of bimetalliem, 
all doubt was removed when I found that the financiers down here 
said that bimetallism would be good for them. We have been told 
that the free coinage of silver would be a great thing for theee 


financiers, if their consciences would only allow them to advocate 
a vol good for themselves. 
I will tell you how I feel about it. Ihave been reading somewhat, 


and I find that the financiers have been making the laws for some- 
thing like twenty years or more, and that every law that has been 
made, according to their report, has been made for the advantage 
of the people. They have refused to consider themselves at all in 
the making of the laws. I find that for twenty years they have 
sacrificed (if you will take their own words for it) for the benefit 
of the rest of the people; I have been brought up in a portion of 
this country where they teach that you should not let a man do 
something for you always and never try to pay him back. It seems 
to me our time has come to even up this debt that has been growing 
for twenty years. When the financiers say that free coinage of 
silver will be good for them, I say let them have it, and get all the 
benefit out of it they can; and if we suffer we will bear our suffer- 
ings with that fortitude with which they have borne their sufferings 
for twenty years under the gold standard. 

I say we must recognize the selfishness of the people; we are glad 
that our people admit that bimetallism is good for them. I want 
to admit that for myself. When I first studied it and took my posi- 
tion upon it, I convinced myself that bimetallism was good for me, 
that bimetallism was good for my family, that bimetallism was good 
for my county, for my State, and for my nation, for my children, and 
for my children’s children. If I thought that bimetallism was go- 
ing to hurt me and hurt my children and their children after them, 
Iam afraid that I would not advocate bimetallism. But, my friends, 
according to my understanding of the subject, bimetallism helps 
every person who is satisfied to have what he ought to have, and 
does not insist on having what everybody else has besides. 

PEOPLE DIFFER IN INTEREST. 

When I tell you that people differ in their interests—when I tell 
you that some people are benefited by one system and some by 
another system, I want to confirm what I say by quoting authority. 
First, I want to bring as a witness Senator Sherman, of Ohio. Sena- 
tor Sherman, in 1869, made a speech in the Senate in which he said 
that the contraction of the currency was a more serious thing than 
Senators supposed. He said that to every one except the capitalist 
out of debt, the salaried officer, and annuitant, it would result in 
loss, fall in wages, suspension of industry, bankruptcy, and disaster. 

But there were certain ones exempt. Who? The capitalist out 
of debt, the salaried officer, and the annuitant. Why is the capi- 
talist out of debt exempt? Because his wealth is in dollars, and as 
dollars rise in value his property rises in value. If I tell you that 
the man owning land profits when land rises, you don’t doubt if. 
When I tell you that a man owning any of the ordinary kinds of 
—— profits when it rises in value, you do not doubt it. Why 

io you doubt it when I tell you that the man who owns money 
rofits when money rises? How about the salaried officer? There 
no question about it, if aman has an office for life at a fixed salary, 
he is benefited by the rise in value of dollars. If a dollar will buy 
twice as much as it did when his salary was first fixed, then he 
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doubles his salary in effect. If the dollar becomes ten times as 
much, he is in effect getting ten times as much salary as he did in 
the beginning. But the trouble is that very few people have fixed 
salaries. The trouble is that those who have salaries find them 
dependent upon conditions. Take, for instance, the traveling man. 
Suppose his salary is $1,000, or $2,000, or $3,000, or $5,000 a year. 
That salary is dependent upon his business. If his business falls 
off one-half, is his employer going to pay him that salary right along? 

I know a great many men whose salaries have been reduced since 
the first of January. Traveling men must know, and all salaried 
officers must know that, if business goes down, their salaries must 
in the long run fall also, It is only for people whose salaries are so 
fixed as to be entirely independent of the uncertainties of business 
or of a prolonged fall in prices, I know official salaries do not fall 
as rapidly as the ability of the people to pay taxes sometimes falls. 
1 have sometimes wondered whether the fact that the salaries have 
kept up may not explain why some people drawing salaries have 
scemed indifferent to the condition of the people who pay the sala- 
ries, If this prolonged depreciation, if this continuous fall in prices 
goes on, the time will come when we will have to bring the salaries 
of officers down te fit the condition of the people who pay the sala- 
ries. 

We must do one of two things. We must bring the condition of 
the people up to the salaries, or we must bring the salaries down 
to the condition of the people. If our salaries were paid in products 
instead of in money, I believe our officeholders would be far more 
concerned about the fluctuations in the market than they are when 
they receive their pay in dollars. If, for instance, the President of 
the United States received 50,000 bushels of wheat a year instead 
of $50,000, how much more concerned he would be about the price 
of wheat. 

DIVISIONS OF SOCIETY. 

Mr. Sherman, I repeat, says that the capitalist out of debt, and 
the salaried officer and annuitant—who stands in the same position 
as the capitalist out of debt to the extent of their salary or annu- 
ity—that these would be exempt from the injury that follows a 
contraction of the currency. 

Mr. Blaine uses similar language. Blaine said in 1878 that the 
déstruction of silver as money and the establishing of gold as the 
sole unit of value would have a ruinous effect upon all forms of 
property except those investments which yield a fixed return in 
money. These, he said, would be enormously enhanced in value, 
and would gain a disproportionate and unfair advantage over other 
species of property. Mr. Blaine made the same division in societ 
that Mr. Sherman did. Mr. Sherman called the men who profited, 
or rather did not suffer, the “capitalists out of debt,” and those 
associated with them. 

Mr. Blaine calls these people “the holders of investments which 
yield a fixed return in money.” But those are merely different 
phrases for describing the same kind of people. They make the 
same division in society, and they both tell you that the great mass 
of people must suffer while a few poople profit. 

Mr. Carlisle made a similar division in society. Speaking of the 
Bland Act, he said that if its enforcement could be intrusted to a 
public. official who was in sympathy with the struggling masses, 
who produce the wealth and pay the taxes of the country, rather 
than with the idle holders of idle capital, the amendment would be 
of little importance. 

Now, note that Sherman, Blaine, and Carlisle all make the same 
divisions in society. They all speak of the same roo as profiting 
by the destruction of a portion of the money. r. Sherman calls 
them “the capitalists out of debt;” Mr. Blaine calls them “the 
holders of investments which yield a fixed return in money,” and 
Mr. Carlisle calls them ‘the idle holders of idle capital.” On the 
other side Mr. Carlisle places the struggling masses and Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Sherman put the rest of the people, among whom are 
included the struggling masses. 

Now, I know there are ple who call every man a demagogue 
who speaks of the struggling masses, of of the common people, or 
of the plain people; and yet I want to say to you that, when Mr. 
Carlisle described the struggling masses, and said of them that they 
produced the wealth and paid the taxes of the country, he did not 
praise them too highly. The struggling masses not only produce 
the wealth and pay the taxes of the country in time of peace, but 
the struggling masses are the only people who, in time of war, are 
ready and willing to offer themselves as a sacrifice in defense of their 
country. 

STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE MASSES AND THE CLASSES. 

I call your attention to a not very remote instance. You remem- 
ber that it was not very many months ago that we had some dis- 
cussion over what is known as the Monroe doctrine, and you will 
remember that the President’s message on that subject aroused con- 
siderable hostility. Where did we find the hostility to the enforce- 
ment of the Monroe doctrine? Was it found among the struggling 
masses? No, my friends, the struggling masses s as one manin 
defense of the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, as they stand 
always in defense of the honor and of the integrity of the nation. 
Where did we find the critics of President Cleveland’s foreign pol- 
icy? We found them among the very people who had shaped his 





financial policy. My friends, the struggling masses are described 
by Carlisle and Sherman and Blaine as on the side which suffers 
from the appreciation of money; and I am willing to assert now 
what those men asserted then. I am willing to divide society now 
as they divided it then; or, rather, I am willing to describe a divi- 
sion which will exist whether you open your eyes to it or close your 
eyes to it. This division is not made te us. We simply speak of 
it. We are not creating the complaint; were are simply pointing 
out the cause of the complaint. On the money question, not only 
here, but everywhere, the contest is between the struggling masses 
and the capitalistic class. I say not here, but everywhere. 

The gold standard has been tried. It has been tried in this coun- 
try ; it has been tried in England, in Germany, in France, and in other 
countries. Is it not eee that there is not a country in the world 
that has ever had the gold standard where it has been approved 
by the struggling masses of that country? Is it not strange that 
the gold standard has so concealed its blessings that it requires 
the financiers to point out to the struggling masses just how they 
profit by the gold standard? It is true. Will you say that the 
struggling masses are not able to understand what is for them? 
My. friends, our form of government is based upon the theory that 
the struggling masses are able to understand what is good for them. 
In this nation, where we have had the gold standard for twenty 
years, there is no party to-day that stands up and declares that 
it ought to be continued on its merits, They say that we ought to 
continue it until some other nation helps us to let go of it. 
That is the nearest approach that you can find to an indorse- 
ment of the gold standard as a policy. I have the right, in 
the discussion of this ge question, to point to the fact that, 
in the experience of this nation and in the experience of other 
nations the struggling masses, the producers of wealth, have 
not given their approval to the gold standard. If I were to use my 
own language in describing what I believe will be the ultimate 
effect of the gold standard, if continued in, I am afraid you will 
accuse me of exaggeration. Therefore, when I want to describe 
what the gold standard means, when I want to tell you what it 
will ultimately bring, I take the language of Mr. Carlisle in 1878. 
Whenever you find a person speaking Serer. I want you to 
compare his extravagant language with Mr. Carlisle’s language. 
Mr. Carlisle in 1878 says: ‘‘The conspiracy which seems to be 
formed here and in Europe (if we can not secure an international 
agreement to restore silver, he seemed to think we had an interna- 
tional agreement to destroy it) to destroy by legislation or other- 
wise from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the 
world”—is what? A mistake? No—‘is the most gigantic crime 
of this or any other age.” 

Think, if you can, of all the crimes of history, and then think 
that this crime is the greatest of them all. But Mr. Carlisle—I do 
not think that anyone can surpass him in force and emphasis—was 
not satisfied with describing the destruction of silver as a gigantic 
crime. He was notsatisfied with designating it as the most gigantic 
crime of all history, but he went on to state that, in his judgment, 
“the consummation of the scheme would ultimately cause more 
misery tothe human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines 
that ever occurred in the history of the world.” Can you think of 
anything worse than that? Con Fee imagine all the misery caused 
by war, and all the misery caused by pestilence, and all the misery 
caused by famine? Can you add up in one great sum the misery 
caused by these three dread destroyers of the human race, and then 
think that the consummation of this scheme means more misery 
than them all? 

But he does not stop there. As if he thought that somebody 
might still be unconvinced, he made another —— - He said 
the instantaneous destruction of one-half of all the movable prop- 
erty of the world, including houses and ships and means of 
portation, would not bring anything like the prolonged disaster 
that would follow the total annihilation of one-half of the metallic 
money of the world. Why, my friends, if Ishould o a society 
and we started out to burn half the houses and destroy half the 
ships and half the railroads, they would put us in the penitentiary, 
as a — to, and yet Mr. Carlisle says that would not produce 
anything like the prolon disasters that would be ca by the 
total destruction of one-haif the metallic money in the world. 

Lam not giving you my own language; I am giving you Mr. Car- 
lisle’s language. But I want to say that I think Mr. Carlisle spoke 
the truth. I want to say that I believe that when he speaks of a 
misery greater than you can imagine he don’t overshoot the mark. 

If you want to find out what the gold standard means, go to the 
people who have suffered, not to the people who have profited by it; 
go into the homes of the poor; go where forced economy has ‘ld 


a self-denial; go and see how the condition of the people 
has n lowered by this unjust legislation, and, my friends, you 
can then get some idea what it means to continue the gold standard 


indefinitely. If you defend the gold standard, you ought to do it 
knowing what it means. If you advocate it in this country — 
ought to remember its effect on other countries. Remember that 

is the greatest nation in the world; remember that it is the test 
silver-producing nation and the greatest debtor nation; and if this 


nation, freer than others to act, having more reason than any other 
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nation to have both gold and silver as standard money, if this nation | 


throws its influence on the side of the gold standard and makes the 


silver dollar not standard money, but token money, do you know of | 


any place where the 
with hope of success 


GOLD STANDARD DEPRECIATES THE VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


Every nation that goes to the gold standard raises the value of 
gold, and every rise in the value of gold means a fall in the value 
of property. I have never claimed to be a precocious child; I have 
never boasted about knowing things earlier than other children; 
and yet I am willing to admit that I can not remember a time when 
I did not have sense enough to know that when one end of a teeter- 
board was up the other end was down. When you push the value 
of money.up, you push the value of property down, and when you 
increase the demand for gold you must necessarily increase the pur- 
chasing power of every ounce of gold. Ifthese influences which are 
combined to fasten the gold standard upon this country are able to 
accomplish their purpose here, will they not turn toward weaker 
nations? If they succeed here, may they not succeed in Mexico, 
Japan, and China? : 

‘The process is a very simple one. These gold-standard nations first 
make their loans, and then they insist that unless the laws of the 
nation are made to suit the people who have loaned the money the 
money will be withdrawn. And, my friends, if by the threat of 
bankruptcy they can control the financial policy of seventy millions 
of freemen, how do you know that they will not control the finan- 
cial policy of every other nation and drive nation after nation to 
the gold standard and drive civilization further and further down? 
We are fighting the battle between mankind and money; we are 
fighting the battle. between aggregated wealth and humanity; we 
are fighting the battle between the money power and the common 
people. And, my friends, I want to appeal to you when you study 
this money agen to recognize not only the tremendous forces 
arrayed on either side; I want you to recognize the result as it will 
affect you and will affect your children. I told you that I thought 
bimetallism would be good for me and for my family. I want to 
tell you that I believe that bimetallism will be good for you and 
for your families. I know it is hard to make a person believe that 
any future good is better than a temporary advantage, yet I want to 
hold out to the advocates of the gold standard the greater advan- 
tages of a just system that does not give them so much now, but 
makes it safer for their children and their children’s children after 
awhile. I want to ask them to sacrifice the temporary advantage 
which they can obtain from the appreciation of money, in order to 
secure something which money can not buy. Suppose we accnmu- 
late money. Suppose we leave it toourchildren. We donot know 
but it may do our children more harm than good. If we leave them 
too much they may become so tired of American ways and American 
customs that they will live abroad or prefer to ape royalty and run 
after the crowned heads of other countries. But if we could secure | 
this money to our children, do we know that they can keep it? 
There is no way in which we can protect them in the enjoyment of 
it. And the man who to-day engrafts upon the Government avicious 
system, the man who to-day defends vicious legislation because he 
gets a benefit from it, ought to have it burned into his memory that 

is children and his children’s children may be robbed in the next 
and succeeding generations by the very law which he invokes to-day. 
There is nothing permanent but government, and good government | 
is the best inheritance that a parent can leave to his child—good 
government that, instead of giving to one person an advantage over 
another person, pretects every citizen in the enjoyment of equal 
rights. My friends, if we can give to our children high ideals, good 
principles, a good education, and then give them a government 
which will protect them in the enjoyment of that which they earn, 
it at great deal better than to give them a fortune wrongfully 
earned. 


re of the world can fight this conspiracy 


MONEY QUESTION CONCERNS ALL. 


This money question is one that concerns you all. Not one can 
escape. You ought not to ignore it or push it aside. Youought to 
come up and face it, and when you have made up your minds what 
is right, you onght to stand by your convictions. I donot mean 
to say that investigation will lead you to the same conclusion that I 
have reached, but I want to say to you that when you have inves- 
tigated, I will have more respect for you if you stand up and oppose 


my views and are able to give a reason for your faith, than I will | 


have for you if you take a position on my side, and do not know why 

you take that position. fom willing to trust any question with 

people who think, because people who think will some day arrive 

at the right conclusion; but people who won’t think or do not 

_ are always in danger of being misused by the people who do 
ink. 

I want you to think for yourselves; and I want you to understand 
that the city of New York can not afford to support a financial policy 
that makes beggars and paupers of the rest of the people of this 
country. I want you to understand that in a test of endurance, the 
farmers of Nebraska can last longer than the people of New York. 


—— eee 
——— 
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most. When it comes to a test of endurance, you may foreclose 


| your mortgages upon the farms, but you will have to have renters, 


| because those who hold the mortgages will not want to work the 
farms after they have foreclosed the mortgaves, and the people who 
owned the farms can become tenants. hey can raise enough to 
eat, and they can, if necessary, go back to the old times when the 
wife and daughters made the clothing. But, my friends, while the 
farmer can live, your streets will be full of idle and hungry men, 
and it will take all of your accumulated wealth to save from starva- 





We can stand the gold standard longer than you can. But there is 
no reason why we should enter into a contest to see who can suffer 
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tion the people whom you have made hungry. 


You can not afford to do it. I said I believed people had a 
right to be selfish. But there are different kinds of selfishness. 
There is the selfishness of the man whose sclfishness leads him to 
rise by trampling upon others, and there is the selfishness of the 
man who seeks to raise himself by raising the level of all the peo- 
ple, himself withthem. That is laudable selfishness; and thus will 


I define the difference between the gold standard and bimetallism, 
The gold bug is selfish; he seeks to do that which is good for him- 


self. The bimetallist is selfish; he seeks that which is good for 


him. But the gold standard advocate, if he really reaps a tempo- 
rary benefit from the system, is raising himself upon the prostrate 
forms of his neighbors; while the bimetallist is raising the condi- 
tion of society and raising himself with others 
I thank you for your attention. 
YREE COINAGE 
[ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN AT CARNEGIE HALL, N YORK Y, ON 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY x 

Mr. Henry M. McDonald, president of the New York Bimetallic 
Association, introducing Mr. Bryan, spoke as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: You will pardon me, I trust, in taking 
one or two moments of, your time to very briefly state the object of 
this course of addresses which has just been instituted by the asso- 
ciation of which I have the honor of being president. 

We believe that the last campaign did not settle the money ques- 
tion. We believe that the question must be fought and will be 
fought over again in 1898 and 1900. We believe further, in the 
intelligence of the American people; and therefore we have arranged 
so that some of the most eminent exponents of bimetallism in this 
country shall, during the next few weeks, in addition to the speaker 
who has already addressed you, present to you the principles of the 
free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver by the United States. 

It would seem that it was hardly necessary for American citizens 
to state that they believed that they were endeavoring to advance 
the interests of their country in arranging for such a course of ad- 
dresses. 

I will only say upon that point that we hold that we are as pa- 
triotic as the advocates of the single gold standard, and that we 
believe just as thoroughly in honest money as they do, except that 
we believe in a greater abundance of honest dollars than they. We 
further hold that, when the people of a country are in a condition 
in which the people of this country are to-day, it is necessary that 
a public question of the importance of this question should be dis- 
cussed and settled. 

Just upon that point let me say that, when the condition to which 


I have referred is such that the small trader year by year is be- 
ing pressed more closely to the wall, and the farmers of this 


country—making up as they do, with those dependent upon them 
for the fruits of their labor, almost one-half of the population of 


the country—when the farmer, I say, for example, who fifteen years 
ago bought his farm and paid one-half cash and mortgaged it for 
one-half more, finds that to day he must raise more bushels of wheat 
and produce more pounds of pork or of beef to pay the mortgage 
upon his farm than he would have had to have raised or produced 
to have paid the original cost of the farm—when such a condition 
of affairs exists, the people can not rest; there must be agitation. 


The capitalists and bankers of the country may say: ‘ Peace, 
peace,” but, in the words of the great orator of the American 
Revolution, Patrick Henry, “there can be no peace.” 

Again I have the honor to present you this evening 
William J. Bryan, of Nebraska. 

MR. BRYAN’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Bryan spoke as follows: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: A word in regard to 
agitation before I commence the discussion of free coinage. 
times you find people who oppose agitation. 


the Hon. 


Some- 
I remember that « 


ur- 

ing the last summer several States, in convention assembled, 
| denounced not only free coinage, but the agitation of the subject. 
It has always seemed strange to me that any person living in a land 
like this should denounce agitation. Agitation is the only means 
by which the people can remedy an evil, and those who denounce 
agitation really denounce the remedying of evils; and the very 
ones who are so opposed to agitation in belialf of free coinage are 


always willing to agitate upon other subjects until they get what 
they want. Take, for instance, those who recently have denounced 
our agitation, and you will find them divided into two classes, Gold 
Democrats and Gold Republicans. But did not the Gold Democrats 
agitate for tariff reform, and did not the Gold Republicans agitate 
for protection? And can it be said that agitation for one thing is 
right and agitation for another thing is wrong? 











But, if yon think that agitation of the money question is wrong, 
with what words will you visit your condemnation upon those 
patriots who, in this city, only a few days ago, organized a sound- 
money league to agitate for sound money? Are you not afraid that 
they will disturb confidence, or is it impossible to disturb confi- 
dence? Are you not afraid that their agitation will interfere with 
the return of preety, or have you given up all hope of a return 
of prosperity 

I am glad that our opponents have organized for agitation, be- 
cause what has agita me most is that they have not agitated. 
What has worried me most is that they seem worried 80 little about 
the condition of the country; and if they will organize and agitate 
we shall be delighted, because we believe that those who think can 
not help getting right sometime, while those who won’t think 
never get right. 

Truth is never afraid of agitation. Truth grows in the open 
field, not in seclusion, and I am so glad that our opponents have 
decided to organise and agitate that I hope our bimetallic league 
will furnish representatives to engage in joint debate whenever 
they want to have a real good agitation in this city of New York. 
If they want to continue a system which is wrong, they had better 
administer chloroform instead of stimulants, because the people 
will find out what the effect of any financial policy is if you but 
allow them to turn their attention to it; but peepee will not study 
anything until their attention is called to it. No one studies the 
subject of boils so intensely as the man who has boils. The trouble 
is that the boils have been on one part of the community; those 
who suffered complained, while those who did not have any boils 
denied that there was any such a disease as boils. 

I say Lam glad that our opponents have organized; but I want you 
to remember that our opponents have a great advantage when it 
comes to —— They have much befter means of collecting 
money for the circulation of their literature than we have, because 
whenever we want to raise a campaign fund we have to collect a 
little bit from a large number of people in order to get any consid- 
erable sum, while they can collect a great deal from a few individu- 
als and realize a magnificent sum. I want you to remember that; 
and if you are dis d to criticise our bimetallic league because, 
when they continue this work of discussion, they do it in the form 
of lectures and charge admission, I want you to remember that our 
people have not the money with which to hire halls and pay for 
advertising; if they attempted to do it, a few of the friends of 
bimetallism would be compelled to bear all the burden—a burden 
much more grievous when borne by those who favor bimetallism than 
when borne by those who have made large profits out of the gold 
standard, 

FREE COINAGE. 


Now, to-night I want to present to you that phase of the money 
question which is described by the term “free coinage,” and I want 
to take up the objections that are made to free 2 because I 
think that no objection can be made to free and unlimited coinage 
at 16 to 1 that can not be successfully answered. I am going 
start with the proposition that people want to know what is best— 
that is, that they want to know what is best for themselves, and also 
what is best for others if it does not interfere with what is best for 
themselves. We reason from ourselves out, We had a man in our 
town named Brown, a merchant, and he came over to silver. I went 
around and asked him to explain wh y it was that he had changed his 

ition. “Why,” he said, “I studied this money question until I 
nnd that free coinage is a good thing for Brown, and what is good 
for Brown is good for Brown’s neighbor.” 

Iam going to try to convince you to-night that free coinage is 
good for you. I am going to try, if I can, to remove from roe 
mind any doubts that you may have had as to the feasibility of 
free and unlimited coinage; but in order to be understood, we must 
understand the terms which we use. We desire the restoration of 
bimetallism. Restoration means bringing back; it does not mean 
inaugurating something new; it means reestablishing something 
which has been. And 1 want you to remember thatin the advo- 
cacy of free and unlimited coinage at thé rate of 16 to 1, and 
too, by this nation alone, we are not asking for anything new, be- 
cause we have had free coinage; we have had unlimited coinage; 
we have had coinage at 16 to 1; and there was a time in this coun- 

when we legislated for ourselves, and did not ask other nations 
what we should do. So I say we want the restoration of something 

which was—the restoration of free coinage. 
DEFINITION OF FREE COINAGE. 


I have known people who did not understand what free coinage 
meant. A very in tman in our town—that is, intelligent on 
most subjects—who lived in one of the best houses on our street, 
was out home in the street car one , and turned to 
me and : “ Bryan, are you in favor of free c t” I said 
“Yes.” “Now,” he said, ‘don’t you know that if we had free coin- 

of silver we would soon have more wild-cat money in circula- 
than we had before the wart” I said, “How do you make 


thatout?” i could not understand what he meant byit. “Why,” 
man had a mint of his own and coined his own 
you tell whether the money would be good or 

coinage—that would 


every man 


he said, “if eve 
silver, how coul 
not?” That was 


his idea of free 
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have his own mint and coin his own silver, and that you could not 
tell, when you got a dollar, whether it was or not. 

That is not what free coinage means. at man didn’t under- 
stand that we now have the co of gold. Free coinage 
means gratuitous coinage. When we use the word “ free” in connec- 
tion with the word ‘ unlimited,” it means coinage without charze, 
The term free coinage has been used to mean both and unlimited, 
but as we use it, the term “free” is understood to mean gratuitous 
coinage. Now, there are people who think that if you have freo 
coinage of silver, you ought to have free coinage of everything else. 
For instance, you have heard this argument: “Why should the 
farmers favor the free coinage of silver? They don’t produce silver, 
They ought to favor the free coinage of corn; they produce corn. 
We have had that argument out in our State. Ihad a man suggest 
that argument once. He said: ‘‘ Bryan, I am very sorry to know 
ron are wrong on this money question.” I said: “How do you 

now that lam wrong?” He said: “You believe in free coinage. 
Don’t you know that we ge more corn in Iowa than they pro- 
duce silver in Colorado?” I said: “Don’t you know that they 
produce more butter in the United States than they do gold?” 

‘ Why,” he said, “ what has that got to do with it?” Isaid: “ But- 
ter is yellow and so is gold.” And then I asked him: “Do you 
know of any connection between silver and corn, except that both 
are whitet” He replied: “As a matter of fact, I haven’t studied 
this money question much anyhow.” 

It does not require a great many questions to bring the advocates 
of the gold standard to the confession that they don’t understand 
much about the money question anyhow. My friends, there is just 
as much sense in insisting that we shall have the free coinage of 
butter because we have the free coinage of gold as there is in sug- 

sting that we ought to have the free coinage of corn because we 

ave the free coinage of silver. 

Why do we coin gold? Because we need it as a Because 
we need it as money, we take it out from the other articles and give 
to it rights and Privileges which we deny to other things. hy 
should we have co age of silver? For the same reason that 
we have free coinage of gold, because we need silver for money as 
much as we gold for money, and, therefore, we should treat 
silver as we treat gold. 

I want you to remember that, from the beginning of the nation’s 
history down to 1873, there never was a day when this nation dis- 
criminated between gold and silver in its treatment of them. You 
will find that the law of 1792 provided that gold and silver could 
be taken to the mint and kept on t there and could be con- 
verted into coin, and the gold and silver coins were alike a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. And if you did not want 
to wait your turn you could make an allowance and receive your 
money at once, but if you would wait your turn there would be no 
charge for coinage, either of gold or silver. 

SUSPENSION OF FREE COINAGE. 


Now, you have heard people say that for years, from about 1806 to 





about 1836, the coi of silver dollars was suspended. That is 
true. They tell you Jefferson didit. Itistrue. But why did 
he do it? ould be 


use the bankers suggested to him that it w 
more convenient and better for commerce if the Government would 
coin half dollars oe and dimes instead of dollars. And Iam 
glad that that mis ee upon the partof Thomas 
efferson) was due to follow the advice of the financiers. 
But remember that, when he the ee dollars, 
he left the coinage of SE eee ae ; and remem- 
dime, the half d mer ct oe agp tae ema 
_ a tender for all debts, - oo as the os, 
ere never was a time, during that suspension, w e 
holder of silver builion was not permitted to convert that bullion, 
without charge, into full -tender money, to be used as gold was 

used, in the payment of all debts, public and private. 

But when, in 1853, a ch was made and they converted the 
half dollars, quarters, and into token money, they reduced 
the weight in order to keep them at home. They were so good that 
they went abroad, and they reduced the weight in order to kee 
them at home. When they did that, and suspended the free an 
unlimited coin of half dollars, quarters, and they still 
left the free and unlimited co’ of the standard 
What I said was true, that never for a single day between 1792 and 
1873 did this Government discriminate between two metals in 
its treatment of them. 


t reason to say that because we had the free coinage of 
d we want the free coinage of silver; and the man who favors 
e ne cahenge SO Gok sek eas VE eee fault with the free 
coinage of silver if he believes in bimetallism. 
REASONS FOR FREE COINAGE. 


But I am not to stop 
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Financial School. He admitted that while he had been a banker 
ment to furnish the money needed by the people to do business | for many years and knew whose name was good on a note; that 
ith as it is the duty of the Government to protect the people | while he was acquainted with the amount of reserve requiredby 
while they do the business of the country. If a policeman arrests a law and by good business methods, he had never studied money 
burglar in front of your house, he does not charge you so much for | as a science; and that when he read Coin’s Financial School there 
the arrest; his services are paid for by general taxation; and the were certain things there which sm 





ates those dollars; and it is just as much the duty of the Gov- 


rised him very much and set 
s . . . . re ‘ 
game defense that is given for the payment of these expenses by | him to thinking. Then he went on and read other things, until 
— taxation can be given in defense of the coinage of money | finally he became a very enthusiastic advo of bimetallism, I 
7 


general taxation. 


said to him, “‘ Don’t you know that as a holder of s 
But I will give you another reason. Unless you have free coinage 


you will profit by the rise in the value of mon 





1 the bank 


** Yes,” he 

ou can not apply the melting-pot test successfully. You hear | says, “I know that; but I also know that the bank not only has 
ple talk of the. melting-pot test of which I spoke last night | capital stock, but has money loaned; and if we make property cheap 
Without understanding that that virtue in gold is a law-given | and money dear the people who owe us can not pay us, and we will 


virtnue—that that characteristic is a law-given characteristic. Let 
me illustrate. Suppose that the Government charges 5 cents for 
converting 25.8 =— of standard gold intoadollar. What would 
be the result? Would the gold dollar be worth as much melted as 


lose more in bad debts under the gold standard than vw 
on the appreciation of our capital stock.” 

That man did notsay that he was for bimetallism because it would 
hurt him and help somebody else; he said he was for 


© can gain 


bimetallism 


coined? No; because it would cost 5 cents to recoin it if it were | because he found it was better for him. I know there are some 
melted; and there could be no coinage of gold bullion into gold dol- | bankers who do not stand in the same position as our Western 


lars except upon the theory that there was a difference between the | bankers. Our Western bankers bank largely upon personal secut ity 
coinage value and the bullion value sufficient to cover the expense | and upon equities of redemption. That is, a man will come into the 
of coinage. For instance: If you had a piece of gold bullion and | bank and explain that he has so much property, and that there is 
could convert it into a dollar for 5 cents you would never have it | so much indebtedness or mortgage upon the property, and that the 
converted into a dollar if you could sell it to somebody for 96 cents, | balance is so much, and that, therefore, he wants a loan upon his 
or even 95} cents. The very moment that you establish acharge for | credit. Don’t you understand that if money rises and property 
coinage you make a difference between the coiuage and the bullion | falls, that equity is extinguished first, and that if the bank is 
value of your money. dependent upon that equity of redemption for security for its loans, 
Now, you have heard the argument used here which we have had | when the equity is extinguished there is no security? Notwith- 
out in Nebraska. We had a dispute out there, and the gold bug | standing the immediate, spontaneons, and overwhelming return of 
said, “Gold is the only good money.” He said: “If you put $1,000 | confidence, a Michigan bank failed after the election; and one of 
in gold, $1,000 in silver, and $1,000 in paper into a house, and the | the things in the paper that struck me as quite interesting was that 
house burns down, the gold is melted, but it is worth just as much | it had put out a notice that the failure was due to the inability of 
as it was before. The silver is melted, but it is worth one-half as | the bank to realize upon its assets. Of course. That is everybody’s 
mucl: as it was before; the paper is burned and it is worth nothing. | trouble—inability to realize on the property they have. The bank 
Ther.fore gold is the only good money.” ‘The silver man in reply | had the notes, The notes were good when they weremade. Proper 
says: ‘‘That is true, under the present law, if you put your money | caution was exercised, but hard times had driven out the value from 
in the house and the house burns down; butif you put your money | the securities upon which those notes rested; and when they asked 
in a boat and the boat turns over, then the ew goes to the bottom, | for the collection of the notes the men could not pay, and when the 
the silver goes to the bottom, and the paper floats. Therefore, paper | bank could not collect from those who owed it, it could not pay 
is the only good money.” ‘There is just as much sense in one propo- | those whom it owed. The time will come in this country, the time 
sition as in the other; just as much sense in saying that poper is the | is rapidly coming, when the bankers will find that their interests 
best money because it will float as in saying that gold is the best | are tied up with the interests of their patrons, and not linked toa 
money because when melted it loses none of its value. But to show | few financiers across the water. 
you that the men who use the argument do not believe what they But I have digressed. Donnelly had the banker and the farmer 
say, | want to remind you that the very people who complain that | discussing the silver question, and as they discussed, others would 
oliver when melted loses one-half of its value, want bank notes, | come up and ask questions. 


Finally one man said to the silver ad- 
which, when burned, lose all of their value. vocate: “Don’t you think that it is wrong for the Government to 
LAW MAKES THE DIFFERENCE IN VALUE. pass a law which will enable a man to buy my silver for 50 cents and 


I say that this difference between the coinage value and the bul- have it coined into a hundred, and make the difference?” That is 
lion value is a law-created difference—that there can be no success- | the question which you hear suggested often. ‘The farmer stood up 
fal application of the melting-pot test unless you have free and in the car, and, addressing those about him, explained what the effect 
unlimited coinage. But there are people who imagine that this of free coinage would be. He explained that under free coinage any 
characteristic of gold which makes it worth as much melted as | ™@0 In the world could bring his silver to the mint and have it con- 
coined is a sort of divine characteristic. But did you ever consider | VeTted into money; that any holder of 412} grains of standard silver 
the law? Did you ever notice how differently the law treats silver | Cold, at will and without charge, have that silver converted into a 
from the treatment accorded to gold? I will give you the law in | @ollar, and having explained it, he said, “Is there anybody in this 
substance—I can not quote it exactly, but I will give it as it applies car who, under such a system, would sell his silver to somebody else 
to this illustration: “ Be it enacted that, if any man has gold and | for 50 cents and let the other man make the profit on it?” There 
silver in his house, and his house burns down, he can take the gold | 5 silence for a moment, and then some one said, ‘I would.” He 
to the mint and have it recoined into just as many dollars, without went to see where the voice came from, and found it came from a 
charge for mintage; but he must take the silver out and find some- sallow-faced young man who was sitting by his mother, and his 
body who wants it to make spoons out of.” mother said, ‘‘ Don’t pay any attention to the boy; he is an idiot; 
Now, that isthe substance of the law. Thelawsays: ‘If yourgold | | 4m just taking him to the asylum.’ 
melts you can recoin it for nothing.” The law says: “If your silver Now, apply the illustration to yourselves. If you had silver and 
melts you can’t recoin it at all.” Does not that make a difference? could take it to the mint and have it converted into money at any 
Has that law no effect? There are people who have an idea that if time, would you sell it to somebody for less than its coinage value 
we had free coinage of silver you could go out and buy silver for | #24 let him make the profit? Now, this is a very common fallacy. 
50 cents and coin it into 100 cents and make the difference. I have | | remember that up in Maine a man asked me two questions which, 
heard ple calculate the amount of profit that they could make, I think, brought out this point. He said to me, * Suppose I should 
and I have always wondered why it was that these people who were buy so many ounces of silver at about 65 cents an ounce. How 
so sure of the enormous profit of free coinage, and who on all other many dollars could I have made out of it?’ I said, ‘‘ None.” 
occasions are so anxious to make whatever profit they could, are so “But,” he said, “under free coinage how many?” I said, “Then 
indifferent to the possibilities of free coinage. you could not buy it at 65 cents an ounce.” Don’t you see the fal- 
I want to tell you a story which I think will answer that argu- lacy? He supposed silver bought under monometallism and coined 
ment. Whenever you hear a man making that argument, if you will under .bimetallism, without distinguishing the difference between 
tell him the story I am going to tell you, he will never make the systems of calculating the effect of the change from one system 
argument again. It is not often you find a sure cure; there- | to another. 7. 3 . 
Fee Boor ou will appreciate this one. It is given by Ignatius So I say, my friends, that this fallacy is one which ought to be 
y. ar hen two men discussing this question in a aeesine understood by any person who studies the money question. Why, 
car. A farmer represented the silver side and a banker represented | if under free coinage a man can buy silver for 50 cents and have it 
the side. But I may pause here long enongh to suggest that, | coined into 100 cents and make the difference, then you need not 
while it is sometimes considered necessary for the banker to favor | wait for free coinage. Everyone of you can get rich now. If that 
side, yet it is not really necessary at all, and there are a | principle will enable you to make money under free coinage that 
many bankers who are gone to see that their interests are principle exists to-day, and there is no reason why you should not 
the side of bimetallism rather than upon the side of the gold | all be rich. I am going to give you a plan by which you can all be 
geciens. rich, provided that principle will work under free coinage, as they 
I remember a banker in Illinois—an intimate friend. He had | say it will. I don’t give this plan to everybody; it is just occasion- 
toe ad d, and I heard he was for silver, and I at once asked | ally; but I have been reading in the paper about the <listress that 
ae had been reading. He said that first he read Coin’s | exists here, about the need that there is in your city, and I am going 
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to give you this plan so that you can all get rich, and then I know 
you will subscribe liberally from your wealth to help these people 
who have been unfortunate. 

Now, remember that my plan will not work unless under free coin- 
age people can buy silver at 50 cents and coin it into 100 cents, If, 
under free coinage, you can buy silver for 50 cents and have it 
coined into 100 cents and make the difference, then adopt that prin- 
ciple now; go out anong your friends and buy all the property 
they have at just half what it is worth and sell it for all that it is 
worth, and make the difference. There are millions in it. The 
only trouble is that the people will not sell you their property for 
half what they can get for it, and that unwillingness of people to 
sell what they have for half what they can get for it has stood in 
the way of the making of more fortunes in this world than any 


other one thing; and that will stand in the way of the making of 


fortunes under the free coinage of silver. Whenever any man can 
go to the mint and convert his silver into money, then you estab- 
lish a mint price, and that mint pr 

silver as well, just as you establish the market price of gold when 
you establish the mint price. 


UNLIMITED COINAGE, 


But Iam dwelling too long upon free coinage—we also want un- 
limited coinage. By unlimited coinage we do not mean the coin- 


age of the American product, nor do we mean that the amount of 
By unlimited coinage of 
silver we mean just such a coinage of silver as we now have of 


silver coined will be beyond calculation. 


gold. We have unlimited coinage of gold. Any man in the world 
can have gold coined at our mints, no matter how little he brings, 
no matter how much he brings. They simply take his gold and 
stamp it and hand it back tohim, That is what we want for silver. 
‘To-day there is not an ounce of gold in all this world that is ex- 
cluded from our mints. 
gold can bring it to our mints and have it coined into money and 
use that money as he pleases. We want unlimited coinage of silver, 
so that there will not be one ounce of silver in all this world that 
will be excluded from the mints of the United States. 


But I know that there are people who are afraid of a flood of 


money; I know that there are people who imagine that if we have 
unlimited coinage of silver this country will be made a dumping 
ground, There is nothing that excites my sympathy more than to 
tind a man who never had too much money in his life, who does not 
know where his provisions are coming from for the next week, who 
is trembling in his boots for fear that there will be a flood of money, 
and that it will overwhelm him. And yet there are people who are 
actually afraid that, under free coinage, we would 
money. A man to be afraid of free silver must be a very timid 
man. He must not only be afraid of a flood of money, but of a 
drought of money also, When the gold bugs can not scare a man 
sufficiently one way they will try the opposite plan. If they can’t 
show him that there will be too much money, they are sure to con- 
vince him that there will be too little; and the effect upon him is 
just the same, 

I remember that I was once in debate in a Southern State when 
this question was put to me: “ Don’t you know that if we had free 
coinage of silver, $600,000,000 of gold would go out of circulation, 
and that then it would take fifteen years with our mints running 
at their full capacity to coin enough-silver to take the place of the 
gold, and don’t you know that that would make money so scarce 
that a silver dollar would be a worth more than a gold dol- 
lar isnow?” Have you not heard that proposition? It had just 
been stated by an eminent financier and my opponent had heard it 
and was evidently impressed by it, and he asked the question of 
me, It was not fair—I was 1,500 miles away from home, and I had 
to answer without reflecticn. He says: “ What would you do?” 
I said: ‘1 would make more mints.” He had talked about the 
people suffering for fifteen years, and had never thought about the 
possibility of making more mints. 


GOLD IN CIRCULATIGN. 


While I am on this subject I want to say to you that that state- 
ment is as full of contradiction, as full of absurdities, as any state- 
ment that was ever made in a discussion of any economic question. 
In the first place, $600,000,000 would go outof circulation. I deny 
it. I affirm that no more gold would go out of circulation than 
there is in circulation, and we haven’t any $600,000,000 in circula- 
tion in this country. Do you believe that? If you do, I want you 
to investigate for a moment. I know people often accept vague 
statements. They often take the statements issued from the Treas- 
ury Department without understanding that they are merely esti- 
mates. Yon ask one of these advocates of the gold standard how 
much money there is in cireulation, and he will tell you over 
$600,000,000. You ask him where it is, what will he say? He will 
tell you how much thereis inthe National Treasury, then how much 
there is in the national-bank vaults, Those two amounts can be 
found out accurately. Then he estimates how much there is in the 
State banks and in the trust vaults, and he will find something like 
one-half of the estimated amounts, possibly a little more than half; 
but to save his life he can’t find the other half. You ask him, 
“*Where is the rest of itt’ He says, ‘‘That is what is known as 


ice will be the market price of 


Any man in the world who has an ounce of 


ave a flood of 











the invisible supply of gold in the country.” But there is no con- 
solation in knowing that it is becoming more and more invisible 
every day. 

Do you believe that we have anything like $300,000,000 worth of 
gold in actual circulation among the people—$300,000,000 of gold 
outside of the bank vaults aud the Treasury vaults? My friends, 
let me suggest a way in which you can estimate it. We have in 
circulation, according to the Treasurer’s report, something like 
$60,000,000 of silver dollars. I can not give you the exact figures, 
because I have not seen a recent statement, bat I think it is not far 
one way or the other from 60,000,000 standard silver dollars. That 
means all the silver dollars in the bank vaults, in the drawers of 
the stores, and in the pockets of the people, and in hoarding. Do 
you believe that we have five times as much gold in the pockets of 
the people and in hoarding as we have silyer dollars in the bank 
vaults and in the pockets of the people together? No, my friends, 
I don’t believe you do. 

Speaking of this gold in cirenlation, it makes me think of an 
experience in Illinois. In debate there with a man who was a very 
jovial sort of a fellow and with whom a debate was very pleasant, 
this occurred. He called me Brother Bryan and 1 called him 
Brother ——, and during the course of the debate he turned to me 
and said: “Brother Bryan, I want a silver dollar to illustrate my 
argument, and I haven’t any. Will you let me have one?” I sail 
“Certainly,” and let him have one, and he proceeded to talk about 
silver, and when he was through he handed it back to me. And 
then it came my turn, and I thought I would try an experiment, 
and I said: ‘“‘ Brother ——, I want to use a gold coin to illustrate 
my argument. Will youlet me have one?” He got red in the face. 
He didn’t have any gold coin, and then I called attention to the 
fact that I was the advocate of silver, and that when he wanted to 
illustrate his argument I let him have a silver dollar, and that he 
had told them that gold was the — ood money, but that he didn’t 
have a dollar of it, and that they d dn't have any of it either. 

GOLD WILL NOT GO OUT OF CIRCULATION. 

I repeat that it is impossible for $600,000,000 of gold to go out of 
circulation. But let me take another point—that then it would 
take fifteen years, with the mints running at their full capacity, to 
coin enough silver to take the place of gold. Ihave answered that 
by saying that we could make more mints if more mints were 
needed. But the most absurd thing is that this silver, because of 
the scarcity of money, would actually become dearer than gold. 
Think of it, my friends. They tell you that this cheap silver will 
come in and run the gold out. If that is true, is it not also true 
that whenever the silver dollar becomes dearer than the gold dollar 
the cheap gold dollar will then come back and run the silver dollar 
out? Is there any escape from that? Do you mean to say that sil- 
ver will run gold out and become dearer than gold, and that then 
gold willnot come back? The very ent the silver dollar becomes 
as dear as the gold dollar there be no cheap dollar to run the 
other out, Absurd, my friends. And yet you will hear proposi- 
tions like that. 

NO DANGER IN FREE COINAGE. 

Now, I want to show you that these dangers which people imagine 
from the free coinage of silver are not real dangers. Did you ever 
take a piece of silver and follow it through and inquire how it 
could hurt us under free coinage? Let me remove this fear from 
your minds. Let us suppose that we had free and unlimited coin- 
age, so that every man in the world could come here with his silver 
and have it coined into money. How could he hurt us withit? We 
will take the meanest man in the world. Let us take some man 
who has been waiting all his life to get a chance to hurt the American 

opie. He reads in the paper that the United States has adopted 
free coinage and says, ‘‘Now is my chance.” He goes out and 
getssome silver. For instance, he has enough siiver to make $1,000. 
He takes the first vessel he can find and brings that silver over here. 
He takes it to the mint. He does not tell the Government he comes 
to injure us, but, like the villain that he is, he just smiles and puts 
that silver in there and wants it coined into dollars. The Govern- 
ment hands him back the dollars and does not charge him anything 
for coinage. And this man, chuckling to himself, starts out on his 
mission of destruction. How willhe hurt ns? Have you ever tried 
to find ont how? What can he do with that money to injure us? 
Let us suppose, first, he could take it back home with him. He 
could come and have the silver coined free of ex nse, and then 
take it back home. What would be the result? 6 would be out 
the cost of coinage. We would be taxing our pee le to coin his 
money, but he would be paying fare or freight both ways, and we 
could stand it longer than he could. He is not apt to do that. 

What else could he do? He re leave that money, give it 
to us, and wait for us to be inj by the use of it. We could 
stand that as long as he could. 

What else could hedo? I know what you are thinking about, If 
you are an advocate of the een standard I can tell you what you 
are thinking about now. You think that he would bring his silver 
and have it coined into dollars, exchange his silver for gold dollars, 
and take his gold dollars away. That is the Sonam, isn’t it? But 
where will he get the gold dollars; from the Government? No; 
under bimetallism he won’t. It is under monometallism that they 
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issue bonds and buy gold in order to give it to somebody to take 
across the water. Under bimetallism the Government does not 
agree to trade dollars; under bimetallism the Government does not 
agree to redeem silver dollars in gold or gold dollars in silver; 
under bimetallism the Government agrees to coin silver bullion 
into silver dollars; under bimetallism the Government agrees to 
coin gold bullion into gold dollars; under bimetallism the Gov- 
ernment agrees to make silver dollars and gold dollars alike a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private; and I may add that in the 
opinion of most of the bimetallists, the Government should go 
further and not only say that gold and silver shall be alike a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, but that the Government 
should say that that which the Government has made lawful money 
no man shall destroy by private contract. Irepeat that the Govern- 
ment would not be compelled to furnish gold to the man who 
brought silver. ; 

Then where would he get it? He would get it from some private 
individual. He would have to find somebody with gold. He could 
not hurt anybody with his cheap dollars until he found somebody 
who had gold,and you have no idea how many people that would 
relieve from all possibility of injury. Not only would it be neces- 
sary to find somebody with gold, but he would have to find some- | 
body who was willing to let his gold go. Under bimetallism you | 
can’t compel a man to give you gold forsilver. If the holders of | 
gold let their gold go under bimetallism, it would be because they 
received for it something which they would rather have.than gold. 
Don’t you suppose the people who own gold would hold on to it until 





they found it profitable toletitgo? If all the people whoown gold 
find it profitable to let it go, how are you going to prove that it will 


be an injury to the country when everybody who surrenders his gold 
makes money by doing so? 

Well, there is another way. You say that maybe he won’t trade 
silver for gold; maybe he won’t take his silver home, and maybe he 
won’t give us his silver. What else can he do? He can buy prop- 
erty with his silver—bring his silver here, coin it into money and 
use the money to buy property. Does that frighten you? My 
friends, when you have something to sell, we are looking for the 
man who has the money to buy. If this man comes with his silver, 
coins it into dollars, and uses those dollars to buy property, he can 
not buy a dollar’s worth until he finds somebody who wants his sil- 
ver. Silver is not a wild animal; it does not come over to devour | 
people. Silver can not come here unless somebody wants it enough | 
to pay somebody to bring it here. Every ounce of silver that | 
comes, comes at the solicitation of somebody in this country. In- | 
stead of being afraid of the man who comes over to invest, if he | 


will let us know when he is coming, we will meet him with a recep- | 
tion committee and escort him over the town and show him the 


property. 
My friends, there is one other thing you say: “If we have free 
and unlimited coinage and then make silver legal tender, these 
foreigners can bring their silver, coin it into money, and pay us 
what they owe us.” That would be true if they owed us; but we 
owe them. The debt goes the other way. 
be hurt by free coinage in the payment of debts, it is not going to be 
our people who will be hurt by the foreigners paying us; it will be 
the foreigners who will be hurt by our people paying them. 
want you to rise up in indignation and say that we have no right 
to change our financial policy to the injury of foreigners. I want to 
say to you that the American people have as much right to legislate 
to keep the value of their property up as the foreign financier has to | 
ep over 70,000,000 of people to make them raise the value of 
the dollar. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE NATIONAL AND THE INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLIST. 


And right on this point I want to call your attention to the differ. | 
ence between the independent bimetallist and the international 
bimetallist. The international bimetallist confesses that the gold 
standard is a failure. 
we want to change it? If the gold standard brings satisfaction, 
why should we substitute bimetallism for it? Ifthe gold standard 
is the standard of civilization, why shall we risk the danger of bar- 
barism by restoring silver? 


* 


metallism. 
adventurers or dishonest men. He can not say that they are mine 
owners who want to raise the value of their produce. The inter- 
national bimetallist must defend the double standard. But the 
difference is that the international bimetallist wants other nations 
to join with us; the independent bimetallist wants this nation to 


act alone. Now, which is the wiser? We who favor independent | 
| you make it far easier to maintain the parit 


bimetallism do not object to international bimetallism, but we ob- 
ne to keeping the gold standard until we can get international 
imetallism, and we deny that we can get bimetallism by waiting 
as soon as we can get it by independent action. 
Let me give you in simple language the difference between the 
two propositions. Tho international bimetallist goes to the financier 
of Europe and says to him: “We don’t want the goldstandard; we 
want bimetallism; but if you people will not help us to get bimetal- 
ard.” 


They go to the financier and say: “You are doing us an 


If anybody is going to | 


I don’t | 
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injustice; you are raising the value of money; butif you will not join 
with us instopping tho rise inthe value of money, then we will join 
with youin making money rise faster still.” 
can bring a man to your terms in that way? 
our eminent men that whena boy his father si 
and told him to get $100 if he could, but toa 


Do you think that you 
It is said of one of 
t him tosella horse, 
ept $75 if he must. 


The first man he met inquired what he wanted for the horse, and he 
very frankly told him that he wanted $100 if he could eet it, but 
that he would take $75if he must. You think it was rd. I tell 
you, my friends, that that boy’s answer was no more absurd and no 
more unbusinesslike than for us to say to the foreign nations, “If 
you don’t help us we will help you.” 

We have waited twenty years and have tried to restore bimetallism 


by making it profitable for people who refused to help us. We now 
propose another plan. We propose that 70,000,000 of people shall 
act for themselves; we propose that 70,000,000 of people shall make 
their own laws, and then say to foreign financiers: ‘“* You who hold 
our notes are interested in maintaining the parity; if you succeed 
in destroying the parity, we will punish you by paying you in the 
metal which you yourselves make cheap.” 
DEBTOR SHOULD HAVE THI 

In discussing the principle of bimetallism there is one thing that 
should always be remembered, and that is that the debtor has the 
option. I have had men say to me that they agreed with me on 
nearly all of this subject, but that they did not think that the debtor 
ought to have theoption. Why, my friends, there can be no bimet- 
allism without it. And I want to call your attention to the neces- 
sity of gfving the option to the debtor. Let usreason together, If 
we have two kinds of standard money somebody must have the 
option. Do you say that the creditor ought tohaveit? I want you 
to think it over and see if you can give any reason why the creditor 
should have any greater advantage than the debtor. If you ask me 
to show why the debtor should have any advantage over the cred- 
itor, I answer that I will not try to do it. I will put them on 
exactly the same footing. 1 will say that the creditor has exactly 
as much right to demand the option as the dehbtor—that is, as an 
abstract principle. How shall we determine, then, to whom the 
option shall be given? Find out the necessities of society. The 
necessities of society are higher than the necessities of the debtor or 
the creditor. Which is best for society, to let the creditor have the 
option, or to let the debtor have the option? Let me show you that 
the interests of society require that the debtor shall have the option. 

Under free and unlimited coinago at 16 to 1 if a man has a 
debt he can pay it at the rate of 1 ounce of gold coined into 
money, or he can pay it at the rate of 16 ounce of silver coined into 
money. Suppose the creditor has the option, which will he de- 


mand? Well, 1 am safe in saying that if the creditor has the 


| option he will demand the dearer metal; that is, if 1 ounce of gold 


is worth in the market more than 16 ounces of silver, he would 
demand the gold. Of course, I don’t mean to say that there are no 
exceptions, but I mean that, as a rule, if the creditor has the option 
he will demand the dearer metal. What is the result? If the 
creditor demands the dearer metal, that increased demand raises the 
price of the dearer metal and decreases the demand for and lessens 
the price of the cheaper metal. 

Suppose the debtor has the option. Is he selfish? Yes. But 
when I speak of the debtor, I don’t have to make any exception; I 


will say that every debtor would pay inthe cheaper metal. That is 
one advantage I have in talking about the debtor—I don’t have to 
except anybody fromthe rule. And what is the result? If all the 


| debtors demand the cheaper metal, the increased demand for that 


metal raises its price, and if nobody demands the dearer metal the 
decreased demand lessens its price. If the creditor has the option, 
he draws the metal apart; if the debtor has the option, he draws 
the metals together. 

That is the theory which underlies bimetallism, You can not 
have bimetallism without giving the option to the debtor. Give 


| the option to the creditor, and you only have one kind of money, 


and it will grow dearer all the time. I say that society requires 


| that the debtor shall have the option; and I want the advocate of 


| the gold standard, when he goes to his home, to answer tha 
The international bimetallist must defend the principles of bi- | 


He can not say that those who want free coinage are | 


il argu- 
ment if he can. 

But there is another reason for giving the option to the debtor. 
The-financial classes are influential in society; the financial classes 
are potent in society. If you have any doubt about it, run for Pres 


ident on a free-coinage ticket. If you throw the influence of the 
| financial classes against the maintenance of the parity you make 


| 


the maintenance of the parity more difficult. Throw the influence 
of the financial classes on the side of maintaining the parity, and 
~ay to the creditor 
that if he can destroy the parity and drive one metal to a premium 
he can then demand that premium and profit by it, and you offer to 
him a temptation to destroy the parity in order to make the profit. 
But tell the great financial classes that if they throw their influence 
against the maintenance of the parity they will be punished by 
receiving payment in the metal which they make cheap, and, my 
friends, every one of the financiers will be trying to maintain the 


then we are going to stand by you and support the gold stand- | parity at the ratio fixed by law. 


Now, I am not applying new principles; I am applying to this 
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money question the principles that you apply in everyday life. I 
am simply placing human nature upon the stand, and I am letting 
human nature testify upon our side of this question. 

WHAT FREE COINAGE MEANS. 

Bat, my friends, I must not dwell on that. We believe in free 
coinage and unlimited coinage, and we believe in coinage at 16 to 1, 
Now, what does that mean? I have found people who didn’t 
know what 16 to 1 meant. I found a man who was worth over 
$1,000,000 who, within three weeks, stated that he didn’t know 
what 16 to 1 meant; and I have had all sorts of suggestions about 
it. One of the gold-bug papers'said that the people of a certain 
Southern State believed in 16 to 1 because they thought it meant 
that the Government would give $16 to each one person, and that in 
one county they had met and appointed a man to receive the money 
and divide it, because, they said, he was an honest man and would 
dothe square thing. One of the papers advocating the gold standard 
snid: ‘‘ You can’t please those silver people. They are advocatin 
16 to 1, and just as soon as they thought there was any likeliho 
of getting 16 to 1, they raised it to 32 to 1, and wanted the Gov- 
ernment to give them 32 to 1. 

Now, 16 to 1 simply means that a silver dollar weighs sixteen 
times as much asa gold dollar. That is all. Sixteen to lsimply 
means that in debt-paying power 1 ounce of gold is equal to 16 
ounces of silver. Wehad 15to 1 once. When we had 15 to 1, then, 
in debt-paying power, 1 ounce of gold was equal to 15 ounces of 
silver. In some other nations they have 15} to 1. The ratioisa 
matter of law. You can have any ratio you please. We have had 
346 to 1, and we simply insist that the restoration of cojnage shall 
be upon the same ratio that we used when we had the free and ‘un- 
limited coinage of silver last. We mean that the silver dollar shall 
remain the same size that itis now. We mean that the gold dollar 
shall remain the same size that it is now; that we shall have the 
right to have coined gold and silver without limit and without 
charge into standard money at the present ratio. 

FALL IN VALUES NOT FROM OVERPRODUCTION. 

Now, I have tried to define these terms. I want now to answer 
two or three objections which you have beard raised against free 
coinage. You have heard it said that the fall in value of silver as 
measured by gold is due to overproduction. You have heard the 
fall in the value of wheat attributed to overproduction. You have 
heard the fall in the value of corn attributed to overproduction. 
Overproduction is the pet theory of all those who want to make the 
people satisfied with the present conditions. I heard a man make 
a speech, in the course of which he made these two arguments. He 
said: ‘‘Show mea man who is in favor of the free coinage of silver, 
and J will show you a man who, instead of ane sits under a 
tree, smokes his pipe, and talks politics.” And in a little while he 
began to e in overproduction, and he said the trouble was that 

ces had fallen because there was too much of everything pro- 
need, And then the thought came to me: “If we have overpro- 
duction when so many are si under the shade of trees, 
smoking and talking politics, what w be the result if they quit 
smoking and talking politics and went to work ucing more? 

It isnot overproduction. It is underconsumption. Itremindsme 
of what an Irish writer once said in ofIreland. Hesaid: 
‘‘Our statisticians tell us that there are too many people in Ireland 
to the square mile. Is it not trae; there are too many people in 
Ireland to the square meal.” My friends, it is not overproduction; 
it is lack of ability to buy what is penne. We insist that a 
man must not only have appetite, but he must have the means of 
satisfying it before he becomes aconsumer. We have the 
appetite the power to satisfy it; we have taken back too 
far away from the clothes that the back needs. We have let the 
people want without giving them the means of gratifying those 
wants. You hear people say: “Suppose we had more money; how 
could you get any of it unless you had something to sell.” You 
can’t ordinarily. Of course, there are exceptions to all rules, and 
there are exceptions to that rule. ee 

If the Government decides to issue boris that are unnecessary, 
and you have a good deal of credit that you don’t need, you can 
loan your credit to the Government and get money without solling 
anything. But that is not usual. Ordinarily you have to have 
something to sell before you can get money. Let me ask you 
another question: ‘Suppose yon have something to sell; how can 

ou get — it unless people have money to buy what you 
ave to sell?” at has been the difficulty. Reduce the quantity 
ef money which the people have to pay for what you have to sell, 
and you reduce their power to buy, and thus reduce the price of 
what you have to sell. 
FREE COINAGE HELPS THR PROPLE. 
You ask me how free coin would help the people. I say by 
— g more ee — to 7 eat ask — a _ 
»ple can get this money ; , by produc things y sell- 
~, them akeve the cost of pos Dr hg which they can not do in 
many instances to-day. Let me give you a test. You ask one of 


those gold-standard financiers what he thinks should be the object 
ef our financial policy. He tells us to shape our policy so 2s to in- 
vite foreign money into this country for investment. Butif we have 
enough money in this country pow, why do we need any more? If 





“Well,” he said, “in your case tha 


we have enough money in this country to-day, why do we want a 
single dollar to come over here. If we have enough now, any more 
would be too much, and I don’t know that any wants too much 
money in this country. The very fact that we want money to come 
in from abroad is a confession that we have not enough; and if we 
have not enough, I submit it to your intelligence and to your patriot- 
ism, isn’tit better to go to our mountains and bring out more money, 
and let it be our money, than to go abroad and borrow what we 
need to be paid back with interest, and that, too, in dearer dollars? 

I never think of that argument about our having enough money 
without thinking of a very good thing that my Sdibapdn tev once 
said to me. It was just after I was married (and I have a goo 
father-in-law, too; as good a8 any son-in-law ought to have), and 
Iremember distinctly that, just after marriage tohisdaughter, he 
laid his hand affectionately on my head and said: “Well, William, 
while I have, we shall not both of us want.” His manner was mild 
and his tone was reassuring; but the more I thought about the words 
the less consolation I outofit. He did notsay that I would not 
want, but that while he had, we would not both ofus want. And 
when I find one of these ple who tells us that we have plenty 
of money I generally find it is one of those fellows who happens 
to have money and is satisfied thaj, while he has, everybody won't 
want. But you hear this argument—you hear it said that we are 
reaching a point where money is not so useful or necessary as it 
used to be. A banker in Oklahoma made this ar, t to his 
depositors. He said: “You put your money in my and give 
a check, and the check through various hands, and finally 
some deposits it, and I transfer the amount from one account 
to the other, and the money never changes hands at all. Money is 
not as important as it used to be.” The depositor said: “I am glad 
to hear that; I have left money on deposit with the idea that it 
was just as important as ever; but now that you say it is not, I 
will just draw the money out oe on checking as I did before.” 

won't work. 
MONEY IMPORTANT TO ALL. 

Now, my friends, you will find that money is just as important as 
ever; and to no person is it more important te the man who 
tells you that it is not as important as it used to be. If you owe 
him, and he wants the money, just tell him about the substitutes 
for money, and see if he does not demand the money itself instead 
apr —-hg tn gosale of Mectensim, and the Wonk ane South, oni 
age—why peop uth, and 
the people of this whole country need free ? My friends 
it is not because we uce or'silver. I would be in favor of 
the free coinage of silver if we didn’t produce one ounce of silver 
in the United States. We want the coinage of gold and sil- 
ver, not because we produce either, but because we need both, and 
we can not have both unless the law provides a means by which 
both metals can go through the mints into the circulation of the 
country. 

We raise our wheat, our corn, our cattle, and our hogs, but when 
we come t6 sell, we must find somebody with money to buy; and 
we know by sore experience a. if we give gold a monopoly and 
enhance the purchasing power of the dollar we by legislative de- 


cree reduce the value of what we ace upon the farm. 
You may not have considered matter yet; it may not have 
reached you. Youmay be your upon lands ; 


but, my friends, if the gold goes on, if money dearer, 
if a time must come when eee hold 
the mortgage will hold the land. When tat time comes, and you 
are farmers instead of money-lenders, you will know what the gold 
standard means to the farmer and to the farmer’s wife. 
NO FLOOD OF SILVER. 
a we have free 
erful increase in uetion. i 
duction does not account for the fall in value of silver when 
measured by gold. You ask me how that statement can be : 
while it is trne that silver has increased more rapidly 
than gold, if you take the last thirty years into consideration, yet 
consideration has in- 
creased in production more rapidly than silver; and silver has 
falle than 


the free coinage of silver and a In this the 
ene ee : 
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and he said: “Don’t you think that, if we had free coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1, there might possibly be an enormous increase | 
in production t” Ihad to admitthat it was possible. You know, 
my friends, few things aro absolutely impossible. Of course, 
an enormous increase in the production of silver is possible under 
free coinage, or without free coinage, just as an enormous increase 
in the p uction of gold is possible, under free coinage or without | 
free coinage. But, my friends, everything is possible. Did you 
ever think that if it commenced to rain, it is possible it may never 
stop? And yet, I have known it to be so dry that people have ac- 
tually prayed for rain, although they knew that, if it ever com- 
menced, it might never quit. Why was it that they wanted it to 
rain? Because they love a flood? No; because they looked back 
through six thousand years of history, and they only saw one flood, 
and they decided to take their chances on another. 

You ask me if there may bea flood of silver. I say it is possible, 
but not probable. And why not probable? Because we have used 
silver for six thousand years, and in all that time there has never 
been even one flood of silver. One chance more of the flood of rain 
than there is of a flood of silver, and yet people who claim to be 
reasonable insist upon framing future laws upon contingencies never 
known, and say that we are foolish because we insist upon judging 
the future by the past. If a time ever comes when there is a tlood 
of silver, we will be able to take care of it. People who have been 
able to go through the drought as our people have will not be terri- 
fied at the prospect of a flood as remote as that prospect is. I know 

ple who have suffered from a money drought so long that they 
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are ae that they may be here when the first drippings of the 
shower fall. 
FACTS SUPPORT BIMETALLISM. 

Now, my friends, we who advocate bimetallism are able to draw 
our authority and our arguments from every source. We can apply 
to this money question the principles of everyday life. We apply to 
it the law of supply and demand. We tell you that you may make it 
as dear asyoulikeby legislation. Wetell youthat when you decrease 
the volume you increase the value of each dollar. We apply the 
law of su ay and demand to silver, and we tell you that when you 
create a demand, you raise the price, and that when you destroy the 
demand you decrease the price. We bring to the support of our 
theory the authority of those who have spoken before us. We admit 
the benefits that are to come to those who are engaged in mining; 
we admit that the mine owner receives a profit from free coinage; 
but we tell you that free coinage can not give back to him any more 
than he had before demonetization began its deadly work. 

We tell you that the mine owner will profit by the rise in the value 
of his silver, but we assert that the money owner profits by the rise 
in the value of his money if we have the gold standard, and we ask 
you to decide whether your interests are with the mine owner or 
with themoney owner. If I had to choose between the two it would 
not take me long to choose, because, my friends, the mine owner who 

down into the ground and brings out gold or silver increases 

e volume of the world’s money if you will but admit the metals 
to coinage, and every dollar that he makes at the risk of his life is 
a blessing to the entire race. But the money owner does not risk 
his life in the mine. In the back room of a bank he sits, and in- 
stead of adding to the world’s money he tries to corner the money 
that there is. 

You ask me whom I will help. I will help the man who helps 
mankind, and not the man who makes life harder for mankind. 
We admit that the mine owner will be benefited. You admit, if 
you dare, that the money owner will be benefited by the gold stand- 
ard, and then agk the people to take their choice between the two. 
And yet it is just as sure that the gold standard raises the value of 
the money owned by the money owner as it is that free coinage 
raises the Yalue of the silver owned by the silver miner. We admit 
the benefit that comes to the miner, the benefit that comes to the 
farmer, the benefit that comes to the jaborer, the benefit that comes 
to the merchant. We challenge you to show that anyone except 
those who toaily to him and hang about him profits by the advan- 
— that the gold standard gives to the money owner. 

e not only prove our position—we not only defend our course—by 
the application of every-day principles and by authority, but we 
defend it by analogies drawn from nature. The longer I live the 
better satisfied I am that He who is infinite in power is also infinite 
in love. The older I grow, the better satisfied I am with the wis- 
dom of the great Mind that fashioned the universe. He never gave 
to mankind a need without giving the means of gratifying it. 
When He made food necessary to human existence, He covered the 
earth with His bounties, and there has always been enough for the 
children of men. When He made water necessary to human exist- 
ence, He filled the earth with veins, and planted the living springs 

ong the hillside; when He allowed weariness to creep over the 

bs of the toiler, he sent sleep, tired nature’s sweet restorer, to 
renew his s ; when He gave to mankind a mind capable of 
development a thirst for knowledge, He filled the universe with 
His wonders which may well occupy the thoughts of man. And so 
when He placed man in society and fashioned the channels of trade 
i away in the secret places of the mountains the gold and 
ver suitable for money. Mankind found the precious metals, 
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dragged them from their hiding places, and for six thousand years 
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| they have come down to us side by side, ministering to the needs of 
man. 

I may be in error, but in my judgment the person who would rob 
man of his food and yet leave his appetite; who would corrupt the 
fountains from which he drinks and yet leave the necessity for water: 
who would take from him his needed rest and yet allow weariness 
to come again, or condemn his mind to ig e and gloom and 
superstition, is no more an enemy of his race thar in who, 
knowing what he does, deaf to the entreaties of the poor, and blinded 
to the suffering he would cause, would strike down one of the metals 


given by the Almighty himself for the use of n 


in. 


HISTORY SUPP*« rs BIMET 


ans 

We who advocate bimetallism plant ourselves upon the history of 
the human race. Those who advocate the gold standard 
an experiment that has nothing to commend it except the misery 
that has followed wherever it has been tried. And yet, my friends, 
they call us demagogues who advocate the restoration of the money 
of our Constitution, and they call those men 


advocate 


statesmen and finan- 


ciers who advocate the continuance of this financial policy which 
has never been commended by the producer of wealth. Those who 
preach the gold standard preach the gospel of despair; they hold 


out no hope to the human race; they set no time for alleviating the 
distress that is now enveloping the gold-using countries of the world. 
Ask us to maintain the gold standard; ask us to join in the demand 
for the universal use of gold, and you ask us to go out into a night 
illumined by no star, to embark upon an ocean whose further shore 
no mariner may find, to travel in a desert where the ever-retreating 
mirage only makes disappointment a thousand fold more keen. 

My friends, I appeal to you to give to this great question the 
consideration which its importance demands. I appeal to you 
to give to the experiments of history the which 
they demand. Iappeal to you to find out what is best, and when 
you have found it ont to stand up and fight for what you believe 
to be right; Lappeal to you not to join those who can not think 
until they have cabled across the ocean to find out what is desired 
over there. 


consideration 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS OF MR. HENRY M. McDONALD, PRESI.- 
DENT OF THE NEW YORK BIMETALLIC ASSOCIATION 
The Hon. George Fred Williams was introduced to the audience 


by Mr. Henry M. McDonald, president of the New York Bimetallic 
Association, who spoke as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This lecture, as you well know, closes 
the series of five addresses relating to the subject of bimetallism 
which have been delivered in this hall during the past four or five 
weeks. It may be fitting for me, before introducing the orator of 
the evening, to dwell brietly upon one or two matters relating to the 
association which I represent. 

You will find placed upon each of the chairs in the auditorium an 
envelope containing a slip of paper, indicating that the associat 
intends to publish the addresses in pamphlet form. This will be 
done during the coming month. The association has ascertained 
that the cost of publishing this pamphlei, consisting of over 100 
ages, will be about 15 cents a copy. These little notices, which 
Save been left in the seats, simply furnish you an opportunity to 
send in your orders for such a number of the pamphlets as you may 
desire. 

Referring to the New York Bimetallic Association, I wish to say 
that it is a State organization, and that its prime object is the ad- 
vancement of the cause of bimetallism. As bearing on this point, I 
desire to read to you its articles of association in order that you 
may know exactly what the object of the organization is. The 
articles read as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of the State of New York, do 
hereby associate ourselves together as the New York Bimetallic 
Association. 


on 


“The object of this association is to endeavor to bring about, by 
all legitimate means and methods, the fres and unlimited coinage of 
silver and gold by the United States, upon such ratio and under such 


regulations as Congress shall deem expedient to adopt 
“We therefore pledge ourselves to use every reaso! 
accomplish this object, and with that end in view do hereby agree 
to.abide by the by-laws, rules, and regulations of the association.” 
We desire to extend the membership of this association as ra 
idly as may be consistent with giving it as high a character as pos- 


} 


able effort to 


sible in point of the personnel of its members. We de to have 
associated with us men of education, of intelligence, and of char- 
acter. The membership fee, in order that no one may be debarred, 
has been placed at $1, with annual dues of $1, the first of which 


is payable upon the ist of January, 1898. You will find at the 
box office forms of application for membership, so also upon the 
stage, and anyone who desires to become a member of the associa- , 
tion is invited to take one of those forms and send it im, properly 
filled out, as an application for membership. 

We propose to make this association a live association, and with § 
that end in view we intend to have frequent conferences of its mem- , 
bers; to constantly distribute up-to-date literature bearing upon 3 
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the money question, and to hold from time to time public meetings, 
to be addressed by the most eminent bimetallists. In other words, 
believing as we do that this is a live issue, we propose to use every 
legitimate method and to employ every lawful means to advance the 
cause of bimetallism in the United States until it shall prevail. 

Now, it may be fitting for me, at the beginning of this closing 
lecture, to very briefly refer to one or two of the main objects of the 
course of lectures which have been here delivered. We have en- 
deavored, through the medium of a series of addresses delivered by 
a few of the ablest and most eloquent bimetallists, to furnish the 
people of this metropolitan city information in an attractive form 
upon the money question. We have been in this effort, taking into 
consideration some adverse conditions and some uncalled-for opposi- 
tion, reasonably successful. We have not, however, aimed alone to 
inform the people of New York with reference to the money ques- 
tion. That, to be sure, has been one of our cbhjects, but we have 
had a further object. We have desired to call the attention of the 
people of the metropolis to the importance of the question at issue. 

We have desired to press this question to the front, believing in 
its importanee, and we have been stimulated in that effort by the 
fact that we had noted an effort on the part of the political leaders 
in this city to stifle this question and to shunt it off to one side, 
Now, let me read to you in that connection some remarks made 
recently in this city by the leader of the Democratic er Refer- 
ring to the attitude which the Democratic party should take toward 
the so-called Gold Democrats of the last campaign, Mr. Bryan said: 
‘‘T have not a word of reproach for those who left us in the last 
campaign, not a word of criticism for the Democrat who honestly 
believed that the election of the Democratic candidate would injure 
the country, and who to prove his patriotism left his party; but I 
want it clearly understood that the man who left us in the fight 
hetween the moneyed power and the people must bring back a cer- 
tificate that he is at last on the side of the peoplo and is not a spy 
in the ranks.” 

This is the “—“ doctrine upon which the integrity of the Demo- 
cratic party can be preserved, otherwise the party has within itself 
political brigands who will on occasions attack the party from 
within or without, as may best advance their purpose. Self-respect- 
ing,, persistent so-called Gold Democrats should either flock by 
themselves under the designation of a gold monometallic party or 
ally themselves with the Republican party, which is really a gold- 
standard party. The Democratic platform of 1896 is still in force 
and its principles must be maintained. 

Now, as you have undoubtedly noted, it is proposed in the local 
campaign, in the first local campaign which occurs in the Greater 
New York, that the Democratic party shall have nothing to say upon 
national issues; and let me state right here in that connection—I 
don’t care whether you call the party a Democratic party, a Silver 
party, or a Populist party—I refer to the party of the people, and the 
party of the people must stand against the opposition party, and 
the opposition party is the Republican party. Every element, every 
force which makes for the advancement of the interests of the peo- 
ple and is opposed to the interests of monopolies and of the moneyed 
class and of the trusts must be arrayed upon the one side and in 
opposition to the Republican party, which stands for the interests 
to which I have referred. 

Now, a local campaign is of great importance in shaping the 
issues of State and national campaigns, because the men elected to 
office exercise a controlling influence in shaping the policy of any 

iven party. The issues in the last campaign were clearly drawn. 
The most prominent issue was that of bimetallism. The next most 
prominent issue was that of -the tariff. No party, and when I say 
party I mean the party of the people, could ever enter upon a local 
or any other campaign at a more fitting time to influence national 
politics than the present. Take, for example, the question of the 
tariff. 

To-day there is presented to Congress, for adoption by the repre- 
sentatives of the American people, a bill which will undoubtedly 
be enacted into a law—the most iniquitous, the most unwise taritf 
bill which has ever been presented to a Congress of the United 
States. Take, for example, the proposed tariff upon wool and 
woolens. The woolen manufacturers of this country do not ask for 
the imposition of higher duties, but the Republicans of the House 
of Representatives, influenced by the woolgrowers of the country, es- 
pecially those of Ohio, tix in the Dingley bill duties which add to the 
cost of all woolens used in this country from 50 to 100 per cent. In 
other words, every man, woman and child is to be taxed from $1 
to $2 per year for the benefit of this favored wool-raising industry. 
What doesitmean? It means that allof the people of this country, 
without the power to earn any more money, must from the money 
earned pay from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 per year for the benefit of 
a comparatively small number of woolgrowers. Singularly enough 
the value of the sheep of the United States, as given by the Agri- 
cultural Report of 1894, is less than $90,000,000; in other words, 
the people of the United States had much better take up a contri- 
bution aggregating about $90,000,000, buy the sheep of the United 
States, Pe destroy them, rather than pay the enhanced tax which 
is to be levied through the medium of the Dingley bill upon them, 
in the way of increased prices for woolen clothing. 
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Now, this is only one illustration; the biil contains scores of such 
instances of oppressive taxation. 

With such an issue before the people, what an opportunity there 
is for the party of the people, even in local politics, to make a most 
gallant campaign. We well know, here in the city of New York, 
that the greater portion of the thinking people of the city have 
come to the conclusion, and I think it is a just conclusion, that in 
local affairs it matters very little which of the leading political 
parties control the offices of this city. It simply means that the 
party that has its candidates for election before the people is push- 
ing for success in order that through the election of its nominees 
its leaders may aggrandize themselves, and have plunder to distrib- 
ute among their followers. 

That being the case, as I have intimated, if a party, a people’s 
party, a citizens’ party, whatever you may term it, shall have the 
courage to adopt a platform affirming the two leading issues to 
which I have referred, what a vantage ground does it give that 
party, even in a local election? And let me say, not as a represent- 
ative of anyone, but speaking personally for myself, possibly for 
others, that if the Democratic party of this city ignores the issues 
of the last campaign, if it calls to the seats of honor the men who 
thon deserted the party and who did all they could to betray the 
party’s principles and to defeat its nominces, never will we support 
the candidate of that party, even in a local campaign. We will 
never abnegate ourselves in that way; no, never! 

Now, in conclusion, let me refer to one point further. The general 
impression is that it is an unfitting time to bring the silver question 
to the front, this question of bimetallism, which, by the way, as you 
well know, means “‘open mints to gold and silver without charge 
for coinage.” But, supposing we are successful upon the tariff 
ee and in 1898 or 1900 secure the repeal of the Dingley bill; what 

en 

We do not restore prosperity to this country by that thing 
alone; we must have something further, something that will bring 
about a greater reward for wietastion and for labor in this country. 
The lowering of the tariff duties alone will not do that to any ex- 
tent, but if, as we believe, by enacting the unlimited coinage of 
silver without charge for mintage, if by making that the policy of 
the Government and the law of the land, we add not less than fift 
per cent to the exchangeable value of labor and products of this 
country—if, in other words, we give the farmer at least one-half 
more for his produce and all industrial labor one-half more for its 
efforts, then, not only millions, but billions of dollars go into new 
enterprises throughout this land. 

The farmer from the surf-beaten coast of New England to the 
gently laved shore of the Pacific will receive an adequate reward 
tor his labor; the open doors of the mills of the country will throng 
with well-paid workmen; the mines of the country, and there are 
no richer in the world, will respond to the efforts of the miner as 
never before, and we shall have that joy, that prosperity, that con- 
tentment of the people to which a nation with the unbounded re- 
sources of 6ur country is justly and fully entitled. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I perhaps have detained you too long at 
the opening of this lecture. You will recall that with respect to 
the different speakers during this course of addresses I have re- 
frained from any laudatory remarks. I do so this evening, believing 
that every speaker in this course will have entitled himself to the 
full measure of credit by what he shall have said. I now have the 
—— of introducing to you the Hon. George Fred Williams, of 

assachusetts, 


“MONEY AND THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


(ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS, AT NEW YORK CITY, ON FRIDAY 
EVENING, MARCH 19, 1897.] 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


Eighteen centuries ago the star of human brotherhood and 
charity rose above the horizon of pagan selfishness and materialism. 

‘‘But when He saw tho multitudes, He was moved with compas- 
sion on them, because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as 
sheep having no shepherd.” 

“And seeing the multitudes, He went up into a mountain; and 
when He was set His disciples came unto Him: and He opened His 
mouth and ae them.” 

There upon the lonely mountain the foundation of our common- 
wealth was laid, Upon that foundation alone can the fabric of our 
civilization rest secure, And the only recorded act of violence on 
the part of Him who, with pity for the multitude in His heart, 
breathed new life and hope into humanity, was the casting out of 
them that sold and bought in the temple, and overthrowing the 
tables of the money changers; ‘and the scribes and chief priests 
heard it and sought how they might destroy him.” 

This was the first clash of money with the Christian common- 
wealth. At the end of nearly two thousand years, over dar 
pain, and death, the holy words of sympathy and love have never 

ost their light to man. If the money ae are now violating 
the sanctuary of our commonwealth, we shall not fear to drive them 


out because the scribes and chief priests are seeking how they may 
destroy us. : 3 
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PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION 

In progress of humanity, a period of prosperity has always been 
a period of development. Eras of depression have invariably seat- 
tered or set back the currents of human improvement. Industrial 
depression is, therefore, not to be regarded and studied from the 
narrow standpoint of the individual, but rather as involving an 
entire people, perhaps many peoples, aud indeed Christian civiliza- 
tion itself. An era of depression is the curse of a fever, and like 
the ravage of disease it leaves its mark upon the face and form of 
man. Thus, what the business men in this presence are asking 
themselves at this moment, how they shall avert their own business 
misfortunes, is a question which concerns all of us, and what we 
do for them we do as well for those they have never seen, and can 
not see—the multitudes who are suffering with them. In but an- 
other form the merchant who is begging his bank for credit is the 
same factor as the starving man in search of work in the great social 
problem which confronts us. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

What is each one of these seeking that he can not or fears he may 
notfind? Itisonly this: Heseeks asareward for his labora fairshare 
of the product of his labor, and an equal chance with others in the 
race for success; and in his quest he represents the vital problem 
which political ceonomists are wont to name ‘‘the distribution of 
wealth.” When the terms are understood, the term ‘distribution of 
wealth” involves almost the entire field of economies and civilization. 
One man may seek, and indeed, need, but little; another may demand 
and strive for luxury. One may seek soul comfort, and another 
treasures of the mind. 
yearns for power, and yet in all this competition fair, just, Christian 
equality is the goal which civilization should reach. 
race nature makes noroom for envy or malice. 
think evil of the rich, nor the ignorant of the learned, nor the weak 
of the strong. So far as God has made conditions let no man dis- 
pute them; so far as man has made them, they may always be dis- 
puted. Here, then, is our social problem. 

In the beneficence of nature it was never intended that man should 


suffer any more than the lily of the field for want of raiment and of | tion, 


Only false laws and unjust practices could gather in | 
the hands of a few thousands the greater part of the wealth which | 


sustenance. 


tens of millions have produced. In the disparity between starva- 
tion and monstrous wealth lies our question. 
PROPERTY AGAINST HUMANITY. 

In ancient times men gave their lives to resist the oppressor 
rather than to endure slavery and torture. When in modern times 
we find the bitterest contest we may fairly presume that the in- 
stincts of men have warned them of the importance of the ff&ht. 
The last year witnessed the bitterest and most violent political bat- 
tle which has taken place, with one exception, since our Republic 
was formed. Men endured the painful wounds of ridicule, of scorn, 
of misrepresentation, of social ostracism; they faced charges of dis- 
honesty, ambitions were abandoned, and hopes broken. On the 
other hand, there was a mighty assembling of the material forces 
which drew unlimited contributions from wealth, which threatened 
the timid, coerced the weak, purchased the corrupt, and brought to 
bear upon their opponents all the engines of industrial force and 
political power. 

Never since the Declaration of Independence was written has the 
struggle for equality of men been more centered or more violent. 
It was hardly denied to be a struggle between the masses and the 
classes. Extremists say it was a contest between the claims of 
property and the claims of humanity. No lover of our Common- 
wealth, no stateSman, no student, can refuse the conclusion that, 
whether justifiable or not, there was a sense of oppression on the 
one side and a rally for defense on the other; it was a social and 
not a political contest. 

MONEY THE NEW OPPRESSOR. 


No one denies that the subject of this revolutionary contest was 
money, and money was claimed to be the new oppressor. No longer 
the sword of the invader or the tyranny of the king, but a thing 
called money was said to be wronging humanity. 

Was this claim justified? If it was, mere defeat can not suppress 
it, and the wrong must be undone. A proper understanding of so 
= a question is the duty of every map who loves his country. 

revolution such as has been described can have no other basis than 
that of human suffering—some great wrong to the masses of men. 

Let us examine the aoien thus forced upon us, that through the 
instrumentality of money men have been wronged. The debtor 
says that by process of law the creditor has been given such undue 
advantage that in the progress of years the debtor has grown poorer 
while the creditor has absorbed his substance. It is asserted that 
by an artificial process of cutting off from the use of mankind a 
portion of nature’s supplies of the precious metals the instruments 
of exchange and the measures of value have been so reduced in 
quantity as as to make them more valuable; that without effort or 
labor the owners of these instruments have gained unjust profit, 
while the producers of wealth have been deprived of the just re- 
wards of their toil. These claims would make it appear that, after 
mankind had accepted two precious metals as the valne measure 
of the products of the earth and of human labor, laws were secured 
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that 
year by year; 


discarded from the system; 


thereby the remaining metal beeame valuable 


more 


that year by year with increasing scarcity it measured out more and 
more of the products of industry to be taken from the debtor in 
payment of his obligations, and that these exactions have pro- 
ceeded to such a point that human industry can no longer bear the 
increasing toil, and that in justice to industry these exactions must 
be stopped, even if the wrongs already suffered can not be sndone. 
THE DEBTORS TRI i I 

Let us examine in the first place the justice of the e] that the 
decrease in the volume of money takes from the cd rives 
to the creditor. The importance of this qu mM must appear from 


e del | 


the fact that for every creditor there is at least o tor; that tl 
creditor is favored by nature while the debtor is burdened, and t! 


the process of extracting from the debtor the products of his toil ean 


uot go on without creating an ever-widening gap between the two 
classes and drawing the bounty of nature from the lap of one and 
heaping it upon the lap of the other. Clearly this process con- 
tains in its ultimate results the ruin of the debtor and the accumu- 
lation of the world's wealth into the hands of those who have the 
| power to draw it to themselves. It must be conceded that ‘‘ «istri- 
bution of wealth,” as statesmen and philanthropists understand it, 
must act in precisely the opposite direction if poverty is to disap 
pear and the injustice of mighty fortunes is to be decreased 
EFFECTS OF MONEY SUPPLY ON HUMAN W FARI 
The historian Allison uses these words: ‘‘The two createst 
events which have occurred in the history of mankind have been 


One may shun responsibility, while another | 


In this ideal | 
The poor should not | 


' 
| 





directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion 
of the circulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman 
Empire, so long ascribed in ignorance to slavery, ignorance, heath- 
enism, and moral corruption, was in reality brought about by a de- 


cline in the gold and silver mines of Spainand Greece. And 
as if Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest manner the 
influence of this mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection 


of mankind from the ruin which these causes had produced was 
owing to the directly opposite set of agencies being put in opera- 
Columbus led the way in the carcer of renovation; when he 
spread his sails across the Atlantic be bore mankind and its fortunes 
in his bark. The mines of Mexico and Peru were opened to Euro- 
pean enterprise.” 

Professor Cairnes, a distinguished gold monometallist of England, 
has demonstrated that the discoveries of silver in New America 
produced rising prices, set on foot a host of industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, and wonderfully stimulated the productive activity 
of the whole world. 

LIBERTY BORN OF PLENTE* 

The late lamented citizen and friend, Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
speaking of this new supply of precious metal in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, says: ‘‘We may say that to this cause is 
attributed by sound and conservative writers the hastening decay 
of the obsolete feudal system; a decline in the hereditary revenues 
of monarchs, which, in England at least, contributed greatly to 
promote popular liberties; a redistribution of wealth which, while 
it worked deep injury to many deserving persons living on income 
derived from the past, yet contributed greatly to forward the ma- 
terial and intellectual progress of mankind; a rapid growth of 
burgher populations, prompt to resent the encroachments of priests, 
king, and noble, and a rising spirit of self-assertion on the part of 
the mechanic and artisan class.” 

General Walker elsewhere asserts that ‘“‘effects of similar char- 
acter, but more extensive in their range, followed the gold discoy- 
eries of California and Australia.” 

It would thus appear, and, indeed, is undisputed among responsible 
historians and economists, that the increasing supply of the pre- 
cious metals to the monetary system of the world has not only been 
important, but has broken the fetters of feudalism and monarchy 
and inspired men to assert their liberty. 

UNFAIR DENIALS OF ADMITTED FA‘ 

It seems astonishing that, in the face of admissions by the leading 
gold monometallists of the world, of the unanimous reports of Eng- 
lish commissions of inquiry, and the consensus of cconomic opinion 
throughout the world, there should be any denial of the mighty 
influence upon civilization itself of the supply of precious metals 
from the mines. As General Walker once wrote concerning a sim- 
ilar proposition, ‘‘One has to go as far away from the centers of 


Us M 
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educated financial opinion as Boston, New York, and Chicago to 
find men of position who are capable of denying it.” 

John Stuart Mill, Ricardo, Adam Smith, Jevons, Cairnes, and 
Giffen, anthorities upon whom gold monometallists rely, admit the 
undeniable fact that insufficiency in the supplies of gold and silver 


have always produced industrial depression, while liberal supplies 
have never failed to give an impetus to industry and cause pros- 
perity to bloom. And upon the same authorities it appears as a 
fact and not an opinion that the falling off in the annual supply 
of the precious metals has invariably been attended with a general 
fall in the prices of products, and additional supplies of money 
metal have brought on periods of rising prices. 

It would be almost an affront to state these plain facts in this 
presence were it not that there are many men, honest-miuded and 
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pager for the truth, who have been misled in the recent a 
by the almost unanimous and entirely brazen denials in the gol 
press of these well-established facts. 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL VARIATIONS. 

It needs little argument to show that expansions and contrac- 
tions in the supply of a metals caused by nature are in 
no wise different in their effects from those caused by the will of 
man. But the natural fluctuations have been only periodical, and 
always measured by the utmost capacity of man to bring these 
precious instruments of prosperity out from the bowels of the 
earth. These fluctuations must be endured so long as nature fixes 
the limit, but no economist denies that a regular, increasing annual 
supply corresponding to the increase of population and production 
is for the best interests of man, and secures that one principle in 
monetary science which all admit as vital, viz, stability. In 
recorded history no instance appears in which a nation has suffered 
from an excessive supply of metallic money. 

THE RUINOUS EXPERIMENT OF MONOMETALLISM. 

But we came at last upon a wenderful innovation which set at 
naught the universal experience and practice of mankind. Since 
history began, man has searched cngitly the wilderness and braved 
ite dangers that he might find the treasures of gold and silver, the 
one as well as the other, until at the end of thousands of years 
men have arisen who declare that one is precious and the other is 
base. Within the lifetime of those here assembled presumptuous 
map has discarded the teachings of history, of statesmanship, of 

ilosophy, by his attempt to adjust the mighty mechanism of 

uman transactions to one metal instead of two. Surely we are 
not mad who appeal to an experience so universal and invariable 
that it seems almost to have divine sanction. 

What shall we say of a physician who studies the red drops in 
our viens and finding white cells floating with the red declares these 
latter harmful and applies a process to remove them? The patient 
weakens and sinks. In our industrial system, mayhap, some wise 
men have tried a like experiment. The body politic languishes aud 
suffers. Oh, the wise man, the blood of industry is money. Give 
back the white corpuscle. But what shall be said further of this 
physician who answers our protest impatiently, then abusively, and 
at last with curses? ‘What do you know of medicine? You must 
have confidence.” Alarmed and ashamed, you continue the doses. 
andthe pangsincrease. Butwhatcanhismotivebe? Poor patient! 
It is his fee. Show him the door and live. 

MONOMETALLISM BEGINS ITS WORK. 

From the great gold discoveries in the middle of this century down 
to the end of the third quarter the world was content with its prog- 
ress. Huge strides were made in invention, which revolutionized 
the conduct of human affairs, but with the ae of the fourth 
quarter of the century there were strange complaints. In 1876 there 
was a select committee appeinted by liament in England and a 
similar one in the United tes to inquire into the depreciation of 
silver. In 1878 and again in 1881 the nations conferred together 
_—_ the advisability of restoring silver to its ancient place. In 
1885 there was appointed in England a commission on the depres- 
sion of trade, In 1886 there was a gold and silver commission ap- 
pointed in Great Britain. In 1892 another international conference 
was held. In 1895 England appointed a commission to inquire into 
the depression of ienltare. In 1896 an in con of 
ne ture metat Budapest and declared that agricultural depres- 
sion prevailed in the entire gold-using world. 

What is this new symptom in the a ofmen? Why was there 
prosperity in the third quarter and depression in the last quarter 
of the same century? In answer we must consider one vital ee 
which distinguishes the two periods. In the latter period, by the 
voluntary act of the civilized nations, practically all the new sup- 
ply of — metals has been cut off. One metal has been de- 
— m its debt-paying function, while of the other metal, gold 

ardly enough has been produced each year to oy the arts and 
make up the wear and tear of the existing ceins. Thus by one stroke 
the increase of metallic money of fall debt-paying power was prac- 
tically stopped and the inevitable result an. Population was 
increasing and production was swelling, while the existing mone- 
tary supply must suffice to do the added work. As such decreasing 
supply must measure also the increasing products it need not be 
said that those products measured in money e steadily cheaper. 

FALLING PRICES AND THEIR EFFECT. 

A period of falling prices began which has continued with com- 

arative steadiness. Mt is not denied that the staple products of 

e world have fallen yearly in money value, until they are now 
about one-half as valuable as they were twenty-four years ago, This 
statement, to those who view it carelessly, may seem a Rcaduet 
— but indeed it involves civilization itself. ; 

Without endeavoring to enter into extended argument it may not 
be without profit to ask every business man here present to put to 
himself eome plain and simple questions concerning the force of fall- 
ing prices, which will be fi at the end, perhaps, of a still sadder 










rience to be mightier even than the cannon and the sword. 
ccording to the chart of prices, which is ere Soret, 
the a of — of the staple articles of commerce fell, during 
ear 1894, 1 percent. Let it be assumed that you, at the begin- 
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ae 1894, were a producer of cloth at 100 cents per yard in the 
market, which fell to 90 cents at the end of the year. At the begin- 
ning of the year you borrowed $10,000, which would purchase, at 
100 cents, 10,000 yards of your product. At the end of the year you 
pay your debt and must ‘sell 1,111 yards at 90 cents for the pur- 
pose. Here, in some manner, there has been taken from you 1,111 
yardsvf your goods, which, at 90 cents a yard, represented $1,000 of 
money. Who has gained this? Surely no one else than the money 
lender. With the fall in all oo your 10,000 yards will exchange 
for as many goods at the end of the year as at the beginning. : 
the exchange of goods, therefore, you suffer no loss, but when you 
pay your debt you find that money alone has not shared the tall. 
When you buy money to pay your debt you pay in goods 1,111 yards 
more than were due when the money was borrowed. Among your 
companions in industry you can exchange products on the samo 
basis as before. Only one thing demands more at the end of the 
year, and that is money. 
FALLING PRICES MEAN RISING MONEY. 

Has there been, indeed, a great conspiracy of all the staple prod- 
ucts to fall in price which money alone has not joined? It .. in 
fact, the banker from whom you borrow who alone requires more 
products in payment. By what right does he justify his gain? 

as dead money any right which live labor does not ¢ Its 
fair profit has y been paid in interest, why should the princi- 
pal increase? 

My friend, it is but a small bridge = have to cross betwen error 
and truth. You have only to learn that a general fall in prices is 
not a fall in the value ——— but a rise in the price of money, a 
price which is paid in Pp ucts. When silver is reduced to the level 
of a commodity it falls inch by inch with other goods; gold alone 
rises. Where you are deceived isin aname. You see a dollar still 
100 cents and declare it immutable while everything else falls. The 
whole problem is easy and natural when once you realize the sta- 
bility of products and the rise of money. 

COMMODITIES AS PURCHASERS OF MONEY. 

If you are disposed to give this question frank study depart for a 
moment from your seagliee of treating the dollar as a standard of 
comparison, and attempt honestly and in accordance with the uni- 
versal practice of economists to treat gold, and the money which is 
composed of and based upon gold, as things that shift in value as all 
other properties in the world admittedly shift. The business man 
deals in the main with stocks in trade, with the products of indus- 
try, and as these are his wealth he ought not to refuse to consider 
the interests of his own wealth as compared with those of the money 


holder. : 

ice would solve the problem truly you will inquire, not how 
much gold it takes to buy a given amount of your prod but how 
much of your product it takes to buy a given amount of gold. If 
you will buy money with goodsand not gaods with money the diffi- 
culty disappears. In the year 1894, when there was a general fall 
of 1 bad cent in the price of commodities, you bought a dollar with 
ten of your articles, while at the end of the year you must have 
_ eleven to secure the same dollar. It need not be said that 

are certain fluctuations of price which affect ar articles 
at various times, but it is impossible that the w body of the 
world’s goods should fall or rise simultaneously in actual exchange- 
able value; and we are dealing here with a of prices all along 
the line averaging 10 per cent in a single year. 
PRICES STABLE IN FREE-COINAGE COUNTRIES. 

It will bring this question, a tly so simple, but yet so difii- 
cult, closer to comprehension if you — simultaneously of two 
persons in this matter. Ask the East India t whether his 

have fallen and he will answer no, while the London or Amer- 

can merchant will answer yes; for where silver is the standard 
these fluctuations in price havenot been a but fortwen 
years there has been substantial stability in the money price of a 

articles of domestic production. When all articles are stable in 


tion 

has been stable and in the other case it has risen in value, and 
ae ae ne amount of commodities in exchange than 
t ore 

But, whether this proposition be admitted or not, one thing must 
a that the Indian merchant who has borrowed money at 
the aguante SS Oe set ey See ee De ae of 
produ A ere when it was made. If, therefore 
the proportion of gain in manufacture Se year 10 
per cent of the output, the Indian merchan 10 per cent 


—— Se ne our year’s profit 
story is no ended. with quusnt Qui pous pion your 
seekaiiiamadteomn see ed Eanmaiaed atk tealeoseie ot ae: 
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FALLING PRICES MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 


From your —— a broader lesson may be taught. 

Credit is not ) yr; 
with you so with the country. The only true financial policy is one 

hich will permit honest labor to earn a sufficient surplus to pay 
Sent and to retain something of the profit. Applying your experi- 
ence of a year to the whole field of industry, let us consider how 
your experience of this year will affect your industry through a 
geries of similar years of falling prices. Each year you will pay 
your tribute of money and each year treats you with a loss. How 
goon, with rising and all-absorbing money and with falling assets, 

‘ou are loaded with debt and must go into liquidation is merely a 
question of time. No country, however wealthy, can bear this proc- 
éss. Sooner or later the time will come (as it came within your 
memories in the awful years from 1873 to 1877) when industrial 
properties seem worthless and ready money can buy almost any- 
thing at any price. That awful period followed a violent contrac- 
tion in the money supply of the country, as you well know, while 
in 1896 the whole civilized world is suffering the same results. If, 
as no one can deny, steady contraction of the supply of gold money 
has been going on since 1873, need we look further for the cause 
which has brought not only the industries of the United States but 
those of Great Britain and Continental Europe into a state of dread 
and misery. 

OUR INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION NOT CAUSED BY SILVER COINAGE. 

We were assured that the panic of 1893 was caused by the exces- 
sive coinage of silver, while we know as a fact that, with the col- 
ove of the mtine Republic in November, 1890, the great house 
of Barings failed, and that the banks of Australia were in 
——— before we had felt even the first touch of panicky con- 
ditions. The fall in prices in these two countries caused 
their prostra earlier than ours, because their debts were in 
larger ratio to their wealth than with us. Indeed, it was a gold 

Mr. Giffen, who in 1888 predicted these troubles in 
Argentina and in Australia from the constant increase of the amount 
of commodities required to pay their debts. Is not his reason sig- 
nificant when attached to a prophecy that was so shortly fulfilled? 
Wool and wheat, the products of these countries, had year by year 
fallen in money price until the farmers of the Argentine and Aus- 
tralia were shi g to their English creditors nearly two bushels 
of wheat and 2 pounds of wool where one had formerly sufficed. 
it be said that in like manner foreign creditors have been 
wing from us, the debtors, more and more each year of the prod- 
ucts of our toil, and it is not surprising that Mr. Harcourt, repre- 
senting a nation of creditors, should exclaim in derision, ‘‘ Now, it is 
=—— of us that we shall go around the world begging that we 
1 receive less merchandise for our gold.” 


TRIBUTE TO FOREIIN CREDITORS. 


Last year we exported one hundred million dollars worth of mer- 
chandise in excess of imports. That $100,000,000 went toward the 
ooo of our indebtedness, while upon the basis of tho prices 

1873 it would have liquidated $200,000,000 of indebtedness. In 
fe four years 1892 to 1895, inclusive, the excess of our exports over 
ts was $500,000,000, which in 1873 would have liquidated 
$1,000,000,000 of our foreign indebtedness. This process of fallin 
ces has extracted 500,000,000 in four years from our industry an 
elivered it into the hands of foreign creditors, and while our debt- 
paying power is being cut down and our farmers impoverished, we 
wonder that there is a cry of distress, and that the debtor is at last 
claiming justice at the hands of the creditor. Each man or woman 
before me is paying his or her share of this tribute, and <he end is 
not yet. Truly it would seem that Jefferson was wise when he said, 
“The bulk of mankind are schoolboys through life. These little 
perplexities in figures are always great to them.” 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND EEGULATE VALUE OF MONEY. 

These few moments to-night will not permit citation of author- 
ities upon the crucial proposition which we have already consid- 
ered—that money varies in its value, like any other human thing, 
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termined by a currency, but by prosperity; and as | 


according to demand and sapply. Locke stated the fact to be that | 


the value of money in general is the quantity of all the money in 

oe in proportion to all the trade.” John Stuart Mill, Ricardo, 

—_ os ae Giffen, Goschen, and, indeed, all the 

accepted ties in political economy, have repeated and affirmed 

thislaw. It has remained only for the servants of a corrupt money 

to before the American — the indisputable facts, 

which the great monometallists whom I have cited would 

blush to question. words seldom help a cause, but, if ever 

ptation existed to use them, the gold press and advocates in the 

—— have given it. Yet th gathering would fail utterly 

not some suggestions thrown out which may lead honest men 
opinions which were based upon 

oe which seem to be almost unchallenged 

the metropolitan press reiterates and indorses 

A few figures will prove the immense strain which has come upon 

business of the world a demonetization of silver auntie 


é reverse dishonest statements, 
THE STRAIN OF DEMONETIZATION. 
upon gold ef the w burden of commercial transactions. 
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During the decade from 1850 to 1860 the annual average of the 
coinage of gold and silver was about $200,000,000. Between 1881 
and 1890 the figures were not materially different, but in the mean 
time the whole burden of commerce had been thrown upon gold, 
while the production of gold had decreased one-quarter. 
situation let us apply the rule of Locke. 

Statistics show that in this peric 


To this 


kd while thes pply of 


mau gold was 
diminishing, there has been a gain of 4 


pe n the population 
of the civilized world; that commerce has increased more than 300 
per cent, and the banking power of the world has increased ten- 
fold. Thedistinguished statistician, Mulhall, states tha deposits 
in the banks of the world in 1850 were $135,000,000, and in 1889 were 
$3,800,000,000. In other words, the bank deposits have increased 
twenty-eight fold during the period in which the annual coinage 
supply of commercial money has decreased nearly one-third. | 
vould not seem extravagant to prophesy out of such conditions, 
not only depression, but possible ultimate collapse, which will shake 


the commercial world to its foundations. 

It is true, you are assured that credit instruments have to a great 
extent supplanted the coins, but the business man well knows that 
the credit system is based upon the money supply and that any 
diminution of that supply is dangerous to the whole system. At 
the present time bankers and nations are holding to their gold with 
misers’ hands, and business conditions grow worse day by day. 
This country, it is true, has suffered more than any other in the 
exhaustion of its gold, until, with wealth far exceeding that of any 
other nation in the world, its supply of gold per capita is probably 
smaller than in any civilized nation. Were this country to possess 
a gold supply equal per capita to that of France we should adda 
thousand millions to our present supply. ‘Thus, in the gold war, 
and in the struggle against falling prices, we are more defenseless 
than the nations of Europe, which can also, under our ridiculous 
monetary system, sap us of our gold at any time, as they did with 
such injurious effect in the years 1894 and 1895. 

BIMETALLISM WILL RESTORE PROSPERITY. 


It is not proposed here to discuss in detail the merits of bimetal- 
lism, yet the facts of the perilous position of industry and finance 
ought to be thoroughly understood before our people are called 
upon again to face this question in a politicalcampaign. What has 
been stated is not intended to alarm or discourage, but to prepare 
the business community to give to the bimetallic cause its tinal 
cooperation when this system of falling prices shall have wrought 
out its logical results. The present is a period of suspense and of 
hope, and while we may join in the hope, and long for a prosperity 
which we too shall share, we have not been surprised that the suec- 
cess of the gold standard in politics has only brought added misery 
to the business community and the world of labor. We have every 
motive to triumph over our opponents because they have so miser 
ably failed to redeem their promises to the people, but, alas, we 
share with all in the misery, and ours is the greater hopelessness 
because we have no confidence in the proposed plan of restoring an 
impoverished people to prosperity by increasing its taxes. There 
are no enemies of prosperity in our ranks. We are content with 
our position in any event. If prosperity comes we shall welcome 
it with the rest. If it shall fail, then the truths of our doctrine 
will become brighter and our efforts will be crowned by a grateful 
people. We shall restore to the world the monetary basis upon 
which the world stood until twenty years ago. 

EFFECT OF LEGISLATION UPON MONEY 

With one of the vital propositions in this question we have dealt, 
viz, the effect upon prices of a diminished supply of money. The 
second, which much confuses even the honest thinker, is the ability 
of legislation to restore the former valne to a now depreciated metal, 
If the phrase were used, ‘‘a now demonetized metal,” we might get 
the key to the question under discussion, for who can doubt that 
the abandonment of silver as a full legal-tender coin has brought 
about a depreciation of that metal, and that its remonetization by 
the same nations will restore it to its former place. Upon this ques- 
tion there is less doubt than there was four years ago. We have 
seen, after the demonetization of 1873, this metal fall steadily in 
value to be revived only and sustained for a time by the passage of 
the Bland law of 1878. We have seen it then fall again until the 
passage of the Sherman act in 1890, when it rose almost to its coin- 
age-value in the markets of the world. Again in the summer of 
1893, between the months of May and August, we witnessed a sud 
den depreciation amounting to 15 per cent through the act of the 
Indian Government in excluding silver from coinage. Another fall 
of 15 per cent occurred within a few weeks after the passage of the 
law which repealed the coinage provisions of the Sherman act. 

These experiences prove sufliciently that legislation does unmake 
the value of a coinage metal, and as the withdrawals of the law 
reduced its value so wil! the support of the law raise it again to the 

int where the commercial nations of the world choose to hold it. 
should the law be withdrawn from gold it would fluctuate like 
silver, copper, or wheat and fall in price just like as silver has done. 

SUSTAINING THE RATIO. 

For seventy years France substantially held the ratio of 154 tol 

throughout the world. This can be done again. In wealth and 
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population we are stronger now than was France when she held 
the ratio. Yet it was boldly denied during the late campaign that 
logislation could affect the value of coinage metals, and it was even 
brazenly insisted that the free coinage of silver by this wealthiest 
of all nations would still leave the silver dollar worth 53 cents in 
bullion, Indeed legislation alone gives value to money, as money 
is made by governments and the stamp gives the money value, 
whether it is silver, gold, or paper. It is because the nations agree 
to the conversion of metals into money at a fixed ratio between 
them that the price becomes conclusive upon the world. So, as in 
the middle of this century, unexpected millions may be drawn from 
mines, all convertible into money, and there is no change in the rela- 
tive value of the metals. The arts, it is true, are large consumers, 
but their effect is trifling, and dominated by the monetary use. 
THE GREAT DEBT-PAYING POWER. 

It must be noted that the dominant use of metals as money is 
actually a use, The money is not idle, and if it were not valuable 
to Government the mint purchase would instantly cease. What is 
this use? It is not eaten; the arts can flourish without it; the 
wear and tear is but slight. What then is the work that has for 
centuries given the value and influence t- these metals? In answer 
it may be said that the work of money is greater than that which 
any single commodity on earth has to perform. It is a universal 
liquidator of debts. The precious metals are commodities which, 
when stamped with the Government die, the commercial nations 
compel everyone to receive in payment of every obligation. It is 
not a question of billions but of trillions. If they be tendered and 
refused the debt can not be otherwise enforced. It is this great law 
of legal tender which fixes this mighty use. Because the stamped 
bullion of the world will do the supreme work of paying all the 
debts of the world it can not fall below the measure fixed by the 
world’s tribunals. So many ounces of gold, so many pounds ster- 
ling, and all men shall receive it for debt. Such a law is clearly 
al! controlling if the nations of the world unite to fix it upon all 
men, The ¢ one errene power is the greatest power given by 
haman law to any finite thing. The demand for wheat may fail 
absolutely and corn may take its place, but when every commodity 
on earth is made by law convertible in sale into a given amount of 
gold, the gold must become the ruling commodity of the earth. 

This single debt-paying function is one of insatiable, inevitable, 
and eternal demand. It is the regulation of the contract relations 
of the world, Itrules commerce; it makes and unmakes exchanges 
and becomes indispensable to man. So mighty is this debt-paying 
capacity that paper endowed with it by law will perform the func- 
tion of gold. There are limits to this power, it is true, but that 
redeemable Government paper, if — full debt-paying power, and 
limited in amcunt to the necessities of exchange, will perform the 
exchange function of gold history has repeatedly proved. It is 
because of this tremendous utility in the discharge of debts that a 
scrap of paper can become a mighty instrument, In short, a thing 
which will pay every debt in the world is the most powerful thin 
inthe world. If the law undertakes to define the things which shal 
exercise this tremendous function the law should be framed to do 
justice to the people upon whom the instrument is imposed. 


THE QUANTITATIVE THEORY OF MONEY. 


Can anyone doubt that the quantity plays a great part in the 
operation? Clearly everyone who exchanges is in search of this 
instrument. The more the exchanges the more vital it becomes, 

The struggle for money is not a figure of speech; it is an awful 
reality. I may havea palace, a mine, anda factory, but if I can not 
obtain money to satisfy my present debt Iam a bankrupt. I must 

et it somehow, at any sacrifice, or commerce pronounces my failure. 

Svery business is reguiated so as to command money at the neces- 
sary time, and other assets will not answer the purpose. It is the 
food of industry which must be obtained or industry dies. To 
assert, then, that the amount and location of lawful money are not 
of importance, yes, of supreme importance, is to affront reason and 
to encourage a dangerous error. If there is not enough for me, or 
if it is where I can not get it, nothing else fs able to rescue me from 
ruin. I must go down, as thousands have gone down, to failure and 
disgrace, though the fruits of my toil and sacrifice lie abundant 
about me. 

At such a time what shall I say of the law which has forced me 
to this single method of paying my debts and then failed to supply 
the necessary amount at the necessary place to enable me fairly to 
obtain it? ould I not give any amount of my products to prevent 
this disaster? Assuredly. I would not ask the price, for necessity 
commands. I would sell cheap, cheaper, and yet cheaper, if you 
would give me this single instrument for the satisfaction of those 
who have aclaim on all my assets. This isnotextreme. These very 
occurrences were common in 1893 and 1894, when there was a general 
tendency to withhold money and to refuse it in exchange for prod- 
ucts. It is admitted that $15,000,000 of gold, sent from France to 
London upon the failure of the Barings, averted a disaster which 
would have affected the whole world. If the Government allowed 
me to tender a piece of ground, or some mineral from the mine, or 
goods from my factory at a given rate, I should not be at the com- 
mand of the money lender. 


EXACTIONS OF THE MONEY LENDER. 


To leave the debtor and consider the lender offers new develop- 
ments. If he can lend me when money is plenty and limit the 
supply when I pay, it is clearly to his advantage, because I must 
sacrifice more goods to satisfy him. If he lends when money is scarce 
he gets high rates, andif he can —- money scarce he can also 
make me sacrifice in payment. Locally we can conceive of one 
man in control of all the loanable money, and it needs no detail to 
show how he could withhold his supply both to obtain a high rate 
and to exact unfair advantage in payment. We may mako every 
allowance conceivable for generosity and fairness, the motive is all 
one way and the borrower is helpless. Extend this scene now to 
the national field, and the element of selfishness in motive increases 
with the size of the field. We may expect to find the wealthy and 
compact sections playing a money game without much considera- 
tion for the remote and poorer sections, which are, as it were, a sort 
of retail customer, hard to reach and small in trade. High rates 
and special returns are inevitable. In such case moncy is not a 
measure of value but of power. 

But go beyond the sea into the whole world and motives of na- 
tional and sectional good disappear. Here is the creditor with his 
bond, who feels no mercy. Clearly, if he can limit the money sup- 
p! y and get two bushels in —— where one sufficed when the 
oan was made, he will doit. If he can increase his annual return 
we must expect it. We ought to find the manipulation of curren- 
cies and debts on a grand scale when the world becomes the debtor; 
and this scene is not wanting. To say that the mass of mankind, 
which has need of money because it makes contracts, has no inter- 
est in maintaining a full and generous money supply and to curb 
the greed of the Teoviae, is to make a farce of political economy. 
While the control of the majority is the accepted principle of gov- 
ernment, it is not difficult to see ea a few can be made to own the 
majority, if money, the great instrument for subjection, is under 
control. Behind stands the cannon to sweep the way through flesh 
to rescue property. In 1896 all the powers of capital flew to the 
defense of its control of money. 

A DEPRECIATING DOLLAR HAS BECOME HONEST. 


Now, let us be honest and bold in trath. At this moment what 
is called a depreciating dollar is the only honest dollar, because an 
appreciating dollar has wrought ruin to mankind, which must be 
reversed. There is no morality which can drag men down to suf- 
fering. There is no honesty which demands the lifeblood of an 
industrious people. Civilization shall not be wrecked on an un- 
godly falsehood. The wrong must be undone in the name of busi- 
ness, of labor, of humanity, of Christianity. The business man 
shall not longer pay back more than he borrowed; labor shall not 
be cut down to starvation; humanity shall not tramp a fertile land 
in search of work; Christianity will not turn this beautiful House 
of God into a temple of money a. If you take from me 
more than you lent you rob me, If I pay you that share of my 
labor which your loan represented I am honest. What matters it 
if you rob me with a dollar or a slung shot? Muchmatter. If you 
rob me with a dollar I lose all and starve; the highwayman takes 
what is on mg bem and I have been merely stunned. Yet the 
one seems to be honor, respectability, wealth, power, leadership, a 
crown of human glory, while the other is base, criminal, to be 
hunted down, imprisoned; yes, lawfully shot in the act. 


UNPRINCIPLED WEALTH. 


We will not charge to the wealthy, as a class, a deliberate pur- 
pose to do wrong, but there are those who know the truth and are 
thus responsible for the offense. Those newspapers, for example, 
which suppress the truth for gain; those leaders in finance and 
business who see their profit in the sufferings of men, and hatefully 
try to degrade and discredit us who plead for justice. These we 

ut in the pillory. In the face of the awful bankruptcy which has 

ung over us for four years, it is not right for us to join in the cry 
of hope when there is no hope. Would to Heaven there were, and 
that we might join in the common rejoicing, for while we object to 
ruin we shall share in the common prosperity. 


TARIFFS AND TRUSTS THE CREATIONS OF MONOMETALLISM. 


And most pitiable is the misunderstanding out of which the cry 
for a sectneltes tariff and a denunciation of trusts arises. ‘There is 
nothing to be expected but tariffs and trusts till the world’s experi- 
ence of the last twenty years is reversed, and both the precious 
metals are ne to coinage. DeLaveleye long ago declared that 
monometallism had killed trade. We can not blame men for 
seeking the protection of the law when each year is reducing their 
assets, increasing their debts, and cutting off their profits. With 
falling prices the time comes when competition is fierce, because 
men must keep out of bankruptcy. The first demand is that for- 
eigners be excluded from the contest, and a tariff results. Then 
home competitors, groaning, bleeding, and fainting, call a truce 
combine together to stop the fall of prices, to cut down duplicated 
expenses, to halt the deadly competition. That is the trust. We 
have recently heard that the sugar trust was formed after years of 
competition which — no profit. Most of the trusts can say the 
same. Do not be hasty, friends; Mr. Searles was not all wrong. 

diy conflict be averted? It is a union for 


How else shall this dea 
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defense continued until the great staples of trade stand combined. 
In success their methods, it is true, are wicked and their power 
abused, but it must not be ignored that the falling prices of twenty 
ears are the main cause of these developments in our industrial 
ife. Ns = : 
THE RICH RICHER, THE POOR POORER. 

But, who pays the bills? ‘‘Aye, there’s therub!” Itisthey who 

must have these staples for life—the people at large—who can not 
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combine, bat must eat, drink, be fed and comforted, and while | 


they still suffer, helplessly, the constant fall in the price of their 
products they are also the contributors of the protits, just and 
unjust, which the trusts and protected industries can exact. Thus 
the unprotected pour from their ever-scantier earnings into the cof- 
fers of those who are strong. enough to resist the blows of falling 
prices. Thus have the people been drained of their wealth, and 
sufferin rvades the mass of the workers. Their wealth has been 
collect y the powerful. The rich become richer and the poor 
poorer because the one can avert the drain of falling prices and the 
other can not. Great fortunes accumulate and men decay, and 
from this inequality, this injustice, this feebleness under extortion 
went up the cry of 1896 which must be answered with justice. 
They were seen issuing from the cave of Adullam, those in distress, 
in debt, and discontented; but they were the people, their leader 
was the King, and God knew that David was fleeing from the mur- 
derous javelin of Saul. 
UNLAWFUL WEALTH. 

We return at every point to the central issue of “‘ the distribution 
of wealth.” It will hardly be denied that it would be a gain to the 
Republic if the enormous fortunes of the wealthy few in our land 
had been distributed into competencies for the deserving and the 
industrious many. It is not proposed to accomplish al a result 
by communistic methods, but that we should shape our public 
policy to discourage monstrous accumulations in the present and 
the future is a healthy proposition. This appears with added force 
when the methods are studied by which great fortunes are accumu- 
lated; and here lies the spark of our policy which may kindle a 
forceful and productive fire beneath the boiler of politics rather 
than the wasteful and destructive conflagration of anarchistic fires. 

It is not righteous that men should fatten upon their fellow-men 
under the protection of the law. Those fortunes are unchristian 
and hateful which are built —_ stock jobbing, upon financial 
piracy and violation of law, fraudulent capitalization, railroad 
wrecking, suppression of honest competition, tax dodging and dis 
crimination, unequal railroad rates, oppressive litigation, political 
jobbery, manipulations of money markets, oppressive monopolistic 
rates, exactions from the weak, judicial, legislative, administrative 
favoritism, and- mighty conspiracies of the strong and wealthy. 
These are evils which the great arm of the eee should cripple 
for its own safety; and each one of these evils has its root in sellish- 
ness and greed. Fortunes gained by these means are ungodly. If 
they are not unlawful, they must be made unlawful. Progress 
made with these instruments is toward the brink of dissolution for 
our Commonwealth. 

DEMOCRACY MUST PROVIDE A REMEDY. 


The forces of 1896 were gathered to contest with all these evils. 
The Democracy is not unequal to the task, nor should it fear that its 
doctrine of individualism will be perverted If all the evils are to 
array themselves in solid and stolid opposition how can man with- 
stand unorganized? The socialistic tendency is one of protection 
and not of choice, and if assaulting forces are mighty in organiza- 
tion one of two courses is open—either to break their organization 
or organize move powerful than they. To regulate organized 

ower is the problem with which we have been dealing. This fail- 

ng, the combined power of the right must be utilized, and the only 
recourse now apparent is the government of the people. If such 
political method be called socialism it will not threaten unless the 
enemy can not be put down with the present system. To accom- 
plish our ends it will not suffice to make laws. There must be an 
awakening of the public conscience. We must excite confidence in 
our purposes, in our methods, and our deeds. It is true that we 
have been misrepresented and 

A DESPERATE CONTEST TO COME. 

that we shall still be held up to scorn and derision, but all these 
forces of intimidation must find us strong and dutiful if the mighty 
work we have undertaken is to be carried out. We attack those 
who hold the great forces of civilization, who can indeed make us 
unhappy, who can degrade us in the eyes of men, and we must have 
the faith and courage of Christian men to make the sacrifices that 
are before us. Something was gained by our patience under abuse 
in the last campaign; something has been gained by our exhibition 
of loyalty in accepting the results of the late campaign, even though 
-we believed that we had been juggled out of a victory. We have 
the sympathy of hundreds of thousands who were honestly alarmed 
in the late campaign by the false cries of our opponents. The 
business community is disgusted with the false prophecies of pros- 
perity and is now more willing to give us an honest hearing. If 
our cause is just, time will not weaken it. We can afford to be 
reviled if we ultimately shall be justified. A glory born of suffer- 
ing is the highest known to man. 
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RESCUE OF THE COMMONWEBAI 

The aim of our new civilization is not the special but the common 
wealth. This aim has been perverted and inverted by the processes 
of this generation. The many ery out to us for justice, and ask but 
the reversal of false laws, which heap up mountains of wealth 
while the multitudes starve in the valleys. 

Let us stand as warriors for the res 
plished at any price which nature demands. 
have triumphed-long enough, and it is ti 
pathy found valiant champions. The contest will not be easy, but 
desperate and cruel. Butif we prevail we shall subordinate money 
to humanity; we shall lift up the suffering, give ile for tears. 
It is worth all sacrifice to bring back hope, goodness, charity into 
the hearts of men. We are enlisted for the cause, even though the 
scribes and chief priests seek how they may destroy us. 

“THE GOLD FAMINE 
[ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
ON FRIDAY EVENING, 
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Mr. Henry M. MeDonald, president of the New York Bimetallio 
Association, in introducing Mr. Newlands, spoke as follows: 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The widely separated sections of this 
country represented by those who deliver the addresses making up 
this course indicates that the money is not local, but 


ALL, NEW Y ITY, 


question 
national in interest and character. 

Already two exceedingly able addresses have been given by our 
great leader, a resident of that State whose broad prairies merge 
themselves into the foothills of the Rockies. The speaker of this 
evening will be followed by one whose home is the ‘‘ Zenith city of 
the great unsalted sea of the North; the course will be closed by 
one coming from the State upon whose bleak shores the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed well toward three centuries ago; while to-night we 
will be addressed by a resident of the far off Silver State, the Hon. 
Francis G. Newlands, whom I now take great pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you. 

Mr. Newlands spoke as follows: 

ADDRESS OF MR. NEWLANDS. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have chosen as the subject of my 
address this evening, ‘‘The Gold Famine,” and I propose to show 
the effect of the scarcity of gold upon the prosperity of this country. 
In order to avoid misunderstanding, let me say at the start that I 
do not contend that the quantity of gold in the world is diminish- 
ing. On the contrary, it has steadily increased and during the last 
two or three years its production has been greater than ever before 
in the history of the world. I simply contend that owing to the 
demonetization of silver the world’s requirements for money have 
gradually been thrown upon gold alone, and that these increased 
requirements have so largely outstripped the increased production 
as to create a gold famine, with its concurrent results of the appre- 
ciation of the value of gold and the depreciation of the value of 
property nieasured in gold. 

Throughout the ages gold and silver have stood side by side as 
the acknowledged money metals of the world. In 1816 Great Brit- 
ain went to the gold standard and the only nations which followed 
her example prior to 1873 were Portugal and Turkey. I imagine 
that it will be difficult for those who contend that the gold stand- 
ard was the cause of England’s greatness to account for the feeble- 
ness and impoverishment of Portugal and Turkey. However this 
may be, I wish to call your attention to the fact that prior to 1873 
almost all the nations of the world used gold and silver, and ad- 
mitted both metals to coinage «t a valuation of about 15} ounces or 
16 ounces of silver to 1 of gold, and the relative value of these 
metals was maintained by free coinage. In 1873 commenced the 
movement of the various nations of the world toward the gold 
standard, in which movement the United States unfortunately took 
the lead, her example being followed first by Germany, then by 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, then by France, and later on by 
Austria and Russia and other countries. The effect of this move- 
ment was accurately predicted by Dr. Linderman, the Director of 
Mints of the United States, in his report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1873, and as it is really the basis of my remarks, you will 


indulge me while I read a few sentences. He says: 

The countries adopting gold as the sole measure of value have, as a necessary 
consequence, assigned asubsidiary position for silver. ‘This system increases the 
use of gold as money and decreases that of silver for the same purpose, or, in other 
words, enhances the value of one and depreciates that of the other. While the 
demand for gold for coinage has materially increased, large quantities of silver 
hitherto in circulation as standard money in Germany, Dx amarh, and Sweden and 
Norway, and constituting treasury and bank reserves in those countries, will, 
by the substitution of the gold standard, be thrown on the markets as bullion and 


aid in its further depreciation. 


And on page 21, under the head “Increasing demand for gold,” 
he says: 

The gradual adoption of the gold standard and the consequent demonetization 
of silver will, of course, be followed by an increase in the value of gold, or, what 
is the same thing, a decrease in the price of articles measured by it. Indeed, it is 
| ae certain that this effect is already perceptible in some portions of Europe. 

6 that as it may, however, it is safe to assume that Germany will soon have 
aubstituted three hundred millions of gold for silver hitherto used as standard 
money, and that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway will require nearly as much 
more in consequence of changing their standard from silver to gold. Now, add 
to the foregoing the requirements of France and the United States in the near 
future, and it will be readily understood that gold must appreciate in value. 
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This report is curious, for, though it was written in 1873 by a 
old-standard man who approved of the demonetization of silver, 
t admits what has been so vigorously denied by the gold devotees 

of modern days, that the inevitable effect of denying silver free 
coinage is the appreciation of gold, 

You will observe that the prediction of Dr. Linderman has been 
verified by events. There has been for many years a gradual decline 
in prices which has disastrously affected trade and business, and 
has injuriously affected the relations between the debtor and 
creditor classes and the debtor and creditor communities, 

I shall not attempt to enter into any elaborate proof that prices 
have declined, for this is a matter that is in the knowledge of every- 
body. We all know that prices of products have seriously dimin- 
ished, and that, on an average, the property of this country in its 
various forms has diminished from a third to a half in value. 

Now, what do we mean when we say a —e has diminished in 
value, We mean, simply, that its money price has gone down, and, 


as the money movement of the world has tended to make gold the | 


only money, we mean its gold price has gone down. In other words, 
&@ given amount of gold will buy more of products and property, 
and so, as compared with products and property, gold has gone up, 
and, as compared with gold, products and property have gone down. 
You will observe, therefore, that the terms are correlative. Depre- 
ciation of property means gold has gone up. Appreciation of gold 
means that property has gone down. We all recognize the fact 
that values are regulated by supply and demand. If the supply of 
a thing remains the same while the demand increases, then the 
thing will increase in value. If the supply of a thing increases 
and the demand increases in a still greater proportion the value of 
the thing will increase, And soit is with gold. While we admit 
that the supply of gold has increased we insist that the demand 
for it has iaeseeanll in greater ce genes and consequently that 
gold has appreciated in value, which means that property, as com- 
pared with gold, has diminished in value. 

In treating this question I wish to state that the silver men be- 
lieve in sound and honest money. They do not believe in depre- 
ciated money or 50-cont dollars, but they do believe in maintaining 
the equal debt-paying power and the — value of all dollars, 
whether gold, silver, or paper. We only differ with our opponents 
as to the methods by which this equality of value and power shall 
be maintained, Our opponents insist that gold shall be the only 
primary — and that silver shall be simply regarded as the ma- 
terial upon which a promise to pay - is stamped. And they 
insist that no more silver dollars shall be coined. We insist, on 
the contrary, that both gold and silver shall be regarded as primary 
money, and the old relative value of silver to gold shall be restored 
and maintained by giving to silver equal privileges under the law. 

The policy of our — tends to increase the value of — 
and its control over labor, products, and property. Our policy 
tends to stop the appreciation of gold and to restore and maintain 
a stable standard of values, and thus stop the decline in prices of 
property and products. 


ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST. 


We are told that all civilized nations have adopted, or are adopt- 
ing, the gold standard; that the scarcity of gold will create no dis- 
tress; that credit has largely taken the place of money in business 
transactions and exchanges, and that the sphere of credit is con- 
stantly enlarging; that what the world needs is not more silver or 
more gold, but more calls for gold in the shape of bank notes (mis- 
called money), checks, bills of exchange, promissory notes, bonds, 
all payable in gold, and necessarily by increasing the demand for 
gold in redemption increasing its value as compared with property 
and products. 

I assume that all believe that an enlightened self-interest should 
govern nations, just as it does individuals, and that the interests of 
nations vary; that there is no fixed rule or policy that should gov- 
ern all nations alike; end the first ——. we have to meet is this: 
2 it - _ interest of the United States hat gold should increase 

n value , 

The nations of the world are divided into two classes—creditor 
nations and debtor nations. When I speak of a creditor nation I 
do not mean that the Government of such a nation occupies to 
other nations or toward individuals the position of a creditor. I 
mean that the people of that nation in their relations with the peo- 
ple of other countries have the general relation of creditors. In this 
view England can be called a creditor nation, for almost all our 
ente and almost all the national Governments of the world 
owe the people of England vast sumsof money. So, also, the United 
States may be called a debtor nation. It is a debtor nation in two 
respects—the Government itself owes large sums of money upon 
bonds, and our various en both individual and corporate, 
owe still larger sums ab Se that the United States is justly 
called the greatest debtor nation in the world, 

Now, what is the interest of a creditor nation which has its money 
loaned out to other countries on time? It is to make money more 
scarce and more valuable, so that it may ‘every day and 
month and year in its value, inits pu power, andin that wa 
command more of the products and more of the commodities wi 


—_ the people of the debtor nations for the most part pay their 
ebts. 

What is the interest of a debtor nation? Not that money shall 
depreciate in value, for any policy that would bring that abont 
might be termed dishonest, but to keep the money stable in value, 
so that the debtor nation or debtor enterprises will not be compelled 
to surrender more of products and more of commodities in order to 
pay the interest and principal debts. 

These two classes of nations, then, are represented by England 
and the United States, and the question is whether the same mone- 
tary policy should govern both where their interests are so diverse. 


CREDITOR NATIONS. 


In reviewing the nations of the world we find that there are very 
few creditor nations, and they are principally England, Germany, 
and France, for Belgium and Holland do not figure largely in inter. 
national transactions. France is not a creditor nation in the same 
degree as ee and Germany, because she concerns herself 
chiefly with domestic atfairs and engages little in international 
enterprise. ‘The two great creditor nations of the world are England 
and Germany. Through their manufactures and commerce their 
people have derived profit from the whole world. They have sent 
their a to every sea, their agents into overy country and clime, 
to sell their manufactured goods. From their profits they have 
accumulated large sums of money, which they loan to enterprises of 
other nations upon bond and mortgage. ere is hardly a people 
in the world that does not owe these two countries large sums of 
money. There is probably no people in the world that they owe 
woe to. Whatever debt they owe is mainly held by their own 

e. 
=e SCARCITY OF GOLD. 

These people, then, have accumulated almost all of the gold of the 
world, and gold is very limited in quantity. Four billion dollars 
of gold constitute the accumulations of the world. That seems a 
large sum, but let us reduce it to cubic dimensions. It is an uncon- 
tested and incontestable fact that all of the gold coin of the world, 
if melted into a solid mass, would make a cube of 22 feet; in other 
words, would fill a space 22 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 22 feet high, 
a space little larger than the ordinary guest’s chamber of one of our 
leading hotels. 

Where is the gold located? We refer to the statistical report of 
our mint director, and we find that to-day $2,000,000,000, one-half 
of the accumulated supply, is located in England, France, and 
en and the other £5'400,000,000 is scattered over the rest of 
the wor d, but is tied to these countries by the strings of bond and 
mortgage, so that it can be withdrawn at any time by the action of 
the creditor nations through the sale of securities in the country 
that has issued them. 

THE GOLD TRUST. 


This is the age of the trusts and combines. The prevailing idea 
is to control aoe panes, limit its production, raise the price, and 
make a p>. e scarcer the thing monopolized, the more effi- 
cient is the trust or combination. Throughout the ages nature has 
only yielded enough of fold, in visible form to-day in the shape of 
money, to fill a cube of 22 feet. What more favorable subject could 
there be for a combine or trust than gold? And who would organ- 
ize such a trust? The people who own the gold. And how would 
they make the combination effective? Not vy limiting the produc- 
tion of gold, because that is limited enough, but by destroying the 
use of its only competitor, silver, which throughout the ages, until 
1873, stood with pe d as one of the acknowledged money metals. 
The production of money was to be limited by the destruction of the 
use ofsilver through ] enactment by denying it coinage and legal- 
tender quality; and the United States, persuaded by some occult 
influence, ——s to do in 1873. 

At that time specie payments were su ed, as they had been 
during the war, and there was no accumulated stock of either gold 
or silver in the country. Yet our country led the crusade of the 
debtor nations against silver; and, though Providence has exposed 
her richest silver treasures as a means which to pay our t 
debt contracted during the war, this conntry, owning no gold, hav- 
ing no interest in the —_ trust, but the greatest producer of silver 
in the world, the debtor in the world, owing debts which 
it had obligated i to in coin, either gold or silver, abso- 
lutely denied itself—at a time, too, when the silver in the silver 
eee i ‘alee. amdaaehaed caly deotnped th " 

wer to use its silver ° - 
Cader quality of the existing silver coin, but denied siiver bullion 
admission to its mints, so that not an ounce of silver could be turned 
into legal-tender coin. We thus 
ee weet Se ee ee es the 
tion of a foreign debt unequaled in the history of the world. 

EFFECT OF LIMITING MONEY SUPPLY. 

What is the effect when you diminish the open ae gu Bone 

Sininich the supply while te demand —- Ms 
supply while demand remains you in- 
crease the value of a. Heccollect 


every unit of the thing 
that there ioe waiversal Semana Sor sioney. is not only a 
measure of value, but it is a medium cashange, and is differs 
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all other standards in that particular. Itis the thing itselt | 
eetis exchanged forall other commodities, products, and properties. 
When you measure a yard of silk with a yardstick you never 
ve a yardstick for a yard of silk. When you measure a bushel 
g potatoes in a bushel measure, you never give the bushel measure 
the potatoes. Both are simply standards of measure. 
Silat is not only the standard of value, it is the thing itself that 
is exchanged for all other things, and it is the thing that everybody 
is secking for as the universal solvent. 





So a trust with reference to money involves not only the control of 


its value, but thevalue of every other thing in the world for which it 


is exchanged. Hence the effect of the limitation of quantity in | 


money is to increase the value of every unit of that money and to 
diminish the value or price of everything for which it is exchanged. 


But the | 
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respond to at any moment. To meet them the bank must maintain 
reserves varying in amount according to the conservatism of the par- 
ticular bank. Such reserves ought to be at least 25 per cent of the 
deposits, and assuming that aki legal-tender paper money, such as 
greenbacks, is retired, the metallic reserves, of the bank alone, out- 
side of the money in the pockets of the people uld amount to 
about $1,250,000,000. 

This alone would require more metallic money t! 





| 
Sil 


in exists to-day 


in this country in the shape of both gold and silver, wit t taking 
into consideration the large amount of money that would be required 
| for the pocket money of the people. The average man who reads 
of these large reserves in the bank vaults regards them as so much 
| unutilized money awaiting investment, oblivious of the fact that 





And so in 1873 we entered upon an era of low prices. It is true 
that the force of our original action was broken by the passage of 
the Bland Act and later on the Sherman Act, both of which delayed 
the effects of monetary contraction by increasing the use of silver 
and thus staying the appreciation of gold. But with the repeal of 


the Sherman Act in 1893 came the final blow, and since then we have | 


been enjoying the gold standard in all its perfection; high gold, low 
prices; increased debts, diminished values of the products and 
property with which we pay debts. 

POWERS OF GOLD TRUST INCREASING. 


Meanwhile, the gold trust is extending the area of its power. The 
gle standard gives to creditor nations the control of almost all 
tr credits of the world, and they impose upon almost every country 
t deals with them the gold standard as the price and the con- 


deration of loans. They have imposed it on Brazil and Chile | 
recently. What will this mean if carried out to its ultimate result? | 
Why, that every unit of gold will go higher and higher, andevery unit | 


of property will golowerand lower. And, when the process of liqui- 
dation comes, you will find the ultimate ownership of the gold and 
the ultimate ownership of most of the enterprises of the world in 
England and Germany. A general liquidation of that kind is, of 
course, well-nigh impossible, for the victims of the gold trust 
would break the bonds that bind them, But the contemplation of 
such possibilities illustrates the force and tendency of this gold 
movement. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


But we are told that the production of gold is largely increasing 
and will make up for the destruction of silver as money. It is true 
it has Somegoall for everybody is searching for it; but the pro- 
duction is by no means commensurate with the wants of the world. 
More than half of the current gold production is absorbed in den- 
tistry and the arts, and the remaining portion, applicable for coin- 
age, will not make up for the tremendous destruction in the value 
of silver caused by its disuse and the results occasioned by the dis- 
location in exchange between gold and silver standard countries. 

The weak point in the contention of our adversaries is their 
assumption that the current production of gold goes into money. 
On the contrary, the most of it goes into ornamentation, the arts, 
and dentist It is true that gold has been increasing in produc- 
tion until it has now reached the large sum of $200,000,000 annually, 
but very little of this goes intocoin. Most of it goes into other uses, 
and is, hence, as unavailable for money as are diamonds or pearls. 

Over twenty years ago Senator Sherman calculated that the 
world’s stock of gold coin was three billions and a half of dollars. 
The recent investigation of eminent statisticians, supplemented by 
the investigations of our own Mint Director, have established the 
fact that the present stock of gold coin in the world is only a little 
above four billions. In other words, in twenty years the total 
world’s stock of gold coin has increased only $500,000,000, or about 
twenty-five millions a year, thus proving conclusively that the major 
= of the current production does not go into the shape of coin. 

ld once used for ornamentation, in the arts, or in dentistry never 
back into coin, while millions of dollars of coin are melted 
and turned into these uses. 
CREDIT VS. METALLIC MONEY. 

Another weak point in the contention of our adversaries is their 
assumption that the use of credit has in a large measure driven out 
the use of metallic money. No greater mistake can be made. It 
is trne that the use of credits and of credit devices has largely ex- 
panded, but this onl proves that credit and credit devices are used 
more, not that metallic money is used less. 

The form of the use has somewhat changed. Warehouse receipts 
for money in the of checks and drafts and bills of exchange 
are now used in transfers instead of actual coin, but it must 
be recollected that these warehouse receipts are calls for actual coin, 
and you might as well say that the use of warehouse receipts for 


wheat does away with the use of the wheat as to say that the use of 
checks and drafts does away with the use of money. The form of 
the use has also varied in this, that instead of 


in the oxchanges it is now largely used as the Ralls of credit, snd te 
now y as of credit, and is 
held in our banking institutions as reserves. For instance, it is 


estimated that the total amount of deposits in all the banks and 
trust companies of this country amount to $5,000,000,000. These 
deposits are in the shape of gold demands, which the bank must 


they stand there as the representative of an” the security for the 
deposits, aggregating many times their amount, already loaned out 


by the banks on time and demand paper. It is safe to say that the 


| expanding system of credit requires more coin than the old system 
of ready money, for an expanding credit requires a constantly in- 
creasing reserve of coin. 
OUR NATIONAL MONEY SYSTEM 
It is estimated that we have in this country about sixteen hundred 


million dollars, of which about one-third is gold, one 
| represented partly by silver certificates and Sherman notes, and 


third silver, 


one-third paper money, represented by national-bank notes and 
greenbacks, It seems to be generally conceded that some monetary 


| legislation is required. 





I do not propose to enter into the discussion of any particular 
measure urged by our opponents, but it is safe to say that the legis 
lation suggested involves, in the main, that the Government should 
so out of the banking business, as it is called, or in other words, 
that it should retire its greenbacks. They are said toconstitute the 
endless chain by means of which gold is drawn out of the Treasury 
of the United States, and it is insisted that so long as this system 
continues bond issues will also continue. This involves the deter 
mination at the very outset as to whether all the Government demand 
notes, as greenbacks are called, shall be redeemed in gold alone, and 
whether or not their retirement will put an end to the drain on the 
Treasury. 

We find, upon inquiry, that it will not, for, according to the con- 
struction put by the Treasury Department, both under Mr. Har- 
rison’s and Mr. Cleveland’s Administrations, upon the law imposing 
upon the Government the duty of maintaining the parity between 
the two metals, te redemption of the Sherman notes must be made 
in gold, and after they are retired we are told that the silver cer- 
tificates must be redeemed in gold, and after they are retired we 
are also told that the silver coin itself must be redeemed in gold. 
It is not necessary to inquire into the methods by which gold 
redemption is to be made of all the varions forms of alleged credit 
money, including silver. It is sufficient to say that under the con- 
struction placed upon the parity clause, by both the Democratic and 
Republican Administrations, the Government can never be taken 
out of the banking business until nearly $1,000,000,000 of money, 
represented by greenbacks, Treasury notes, and silver certificates, 
and silver itself, is redeemed in gold. 

The pursuit of this policy, therefore, necessarily eliminates silver 
entirely from our currency, for if silver is once redeemed in gold it 
necessarily follows that it is not used as primary money in any sense. 
It must be disposed of, and we will, of course, realize the grave 
results following the placing of over $500,000,000 of silver asa com- 
modity upon the world’s market. If the silver is not to be used as 
money of redemption it is useless for any purpose, and might as 
well be gotten rid of. It makes no difference whether the redemp- 
tion of these various forms of money is made by the Government 
itself, or current redemption is made by the banks as the result of 
some arrangement by which they are allowed to issue paper money, 
the result will be the same, silver will be eliminated from the cur- 
rency of the country. 

We will assume, however, that by some process greenbacks, 
Treasury notes, and silver certificates are retired, and that the 
banks of the country are allowed to issue one billion of paper 
money in their place. The question then arises as to the redemption 
of this eae money. I do not understand that anyone contends 
that they shall be allowed to issue fiat money. If this paper money 
is to be redeemed in gold alone the inquiry naturally arises as to 
whether the banks can stand the strain any better than the Federal 
Government has, and if it is to be redeemed in either silver or gold 
the inquiry also arises why should not a similar privilege be given 
to the Federal Government. Is the credit of the banks any better 
than that of the Government, and can they be expected to stand a 
strain which the Government itself has found it hard to endure? 


GOLD REDEMPTION. 


If the bank notes are to be redeemed in gold alone, as many con- 
tend, the inquiry naturally arises as to what reserves should be 
kept as a safety fund for theirredemption. The prevailing idea 
of the friends of bank currency seems to be that aredemption fund 
of 5 per cent is ample, and yet in the case of the United States 
Government we have found that a redemption fund of 33} per cent 
has melted away during the past four years. Will any sane man 
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contend, in the light of such an experience, that a redemption fund 
of 5 per cent would be sufficient? How long would a redemption 
fund of $50,000,000 last for the redemption of one billion of k 
currency in existing trade conditions? For years the balance of 
trade has been against us, principally because of the low prices of 
our farm products, which used to pay foreign demands against us 
and leave us a balance, and which now, because of reduced values, 
are insufficient for that purpose, causing the balance of trade to 
be against us. If an unfavorable balance continues to exist—and 
that must be the case so long as the agricultural depression lasts— 
gold will be demanded for export, and if the Government is out 
of the ae business, the banks will have to furnish it, and 
bank notes will be presented for redemption in gold just as green- 
backs have been during the past three years. 

Now, I contend that the banks have enough to doin meeting 
the claims of their depositors. The business of a bank consists in 
borrowing the money of its depositors on call and loaning it on 
time. This business is in itself a dangerous business except in 
times of extraordinary tranquillity. The bank gambles upon the 
prospect that its depositors will not all at the same time call for 
their money, and hence lends on time, of greater or less length, 
three-fourths of its depositors’ money, retaining about one-fourth 
as areserve. When you impose upon the bank the additional 
obligation of a lot cf call notes for gold, redeemable on demand, 
do you not impose upon it a strain which it will be impossible for 
it to bear? ill not every depositor in the country be watching 
the gold reserve of his bank just as people generally have been 
watching the gold reserve of the Government, and if such gold 
reserve falls for a moment below what is regarded as the line of 
safety, will not the fall — a run upon the bank by both 
depositor and note holder, and will not the danger of financial 
cyclones be thus increased? 

When we review the history of the ene three years, the numer- 
ous panics and semipanics which we have had, it is amazing that 
any proposition so certain to result in a sense of public ee 
should be advanced for a moment. I donot believe that any 
in good standing in the country will avail itself of this extraordi- 
nary privilege, and I believe that any bill that is passed providing 
for large issues of bank paper by banks will be totally inoperative 
because of the unwillingness of solvent banks to subject themselves 
to such a risk. 

WHAT KIND OF MONEY WILL THIS BE? 


Is the paper so issued to be a legal tender? No. Isittobea 
debt satisfier? No. It is mere confidence money, useful for no 
other purpose save to expand the See eee expanded volume 
of credit, If a eae deposits such bank paper, his deposit 
runs in dollars, and he can refuse to receive it when he withdraws 
his deposit. If a man borrows from a bank and is paid in such 
currency, and gives his promissory note for the amount loaned, 
the bank can refuse to receive such currency in payment of its 
loan. To call it money isa misnomer. A bank note is simply an 
engraved promissory note of a bank without interest. 


WHERE WILL THE BANKS GET GOLD FOR REDEMPTION? 


*'The next inquiry is where and how the banks will get gold for 
redemption. This involves an ery as to the probable needs of 
this country for gold in case it establishes irretrievably the gold 
standard and silver is eliminated from our currency. 

As already said, the bank and trust company deposits of this 
country amount to about $5,000,000,000. These deposits are loaned 
out. It will hardly be contended that banks can safely get along 
with less reserve than 25 per cent of their deposits. 

For the security of their depositors, therefore, the banks should 
hold $1,250,000,000 in gold, and for the security of their note issues, 
aggregating, according to present views, a possibility of $1,000,- 
000,000 in issue, a redemption fund of 5 py cent, amounting to 
$50,000,000 more, would be needed, $17300,000,000 in all gold, 
nearly one-third of the existing stock Of gold coin in the world. 
Where will you get this gold? We now have, according to our 
Mint Director, about $600,000,000 of gold in this country. Where 
will we get $700,000,000 more? 

The friends of the gold standard insist that gold can always be 
secured, but where shall we go? To England, France, and Ger- 
many? The answer comes that they already have one-half of the 
gold of the world. But they need $2,000,000,000 at least for re- 
serves, and they view with alarm any exodus of gold which di- 
minishes these reserves. The exports of a few millions of gold 
to this country, more than the usual amount immediately causes 
a rise in the rate of discount in the Bank of England so as to 
check the flow. And if Sp we France, and Germany require 
$2,000,000,000 of gold, and this coun oes $1,300,000,000 of 
gold, how will the other seven hun illions do for the rest of 
the world? 

Will this be sufficient for all the other countries of Europe—for 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the other countries of 
Europe, as well as Asia, Africa, South America, Central America, 
Japan, and the islands of the ocean? And while we are strug- 


gling to get these other seven hundred millions of gold, what 
effect will it have upon Russia and Austria, both of which coun- 
tries are now struggling to get upon the gold standard, both of 
which have accumulated large sums of gold in their treasuries, 
and both of which are afraid to make gold redemption of their 
uncovered paper money lest the gold should slip out of their boun- 
daries like water out of a sieve. 

What becomes of this great movement of civilization toward 
the gold standard; if England, France, and Germany, with a popu- 
lation of only one-tenth of the world’s population, demands one-half 
of the gold of the world, and America, with a population of only 
one-twentieth of the world’s population, demands one-third of the 
gold of the world? Take the Mint Director's report as tothe gold 
stocks in the various countries of the world; look on the map of 
the world and view vast populations struggling for the possession 
of gold, then tell me where, when, and how the United States can 
add seven hundred millions to its existing stock of gold? 


CRAZY INFLATION. 


This suggestion of a bank currency which is to take the place 
of the paper issues of the Government involves the craziest infla- 
tion, an inflation which has no parallel in history, and which 
stands condemned by the experience of all mankind. 

An examination of the world’s stock of money, as shown by the 
Mint Director's report, discloses the fact that the world’s money 
consists of about $4,000,000,000 of gold, $4,000,000,000 of silver, 
and $2,500,000,000 of uncovered paper money. Upon inquiry we 
find that the countries which issue the least uncovered paper 
money are the countries that have the best credit. The total un- 
covered paper issues of England, France, and Germany combined 
are less than the uncovered paper money of the United States; 
and an examination also discloses that the only debtor nation in 
the world which has been able to keep its paper money at a 
with gold is the United States, arid we have only been able to do 
so during the past few yes bond issues. 

Russia has over five hundred millions of ee money at a very 
heavy discount, and no redemption is made, though Russia has 
been attempting for years to get sufficient gold on hand to make a 
gold redemption. So also with Austria. Austria, according to 
the Mint Director's report, has over $294,000,000 of uncovered paper 
money, also at a heavy discount. So also, with Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. There is not a single debtor nation in the world that is 
on the gold standard that is able to make oo redemption except 
the United States; and yet, in the face of this experience, wi 
this large amount of uncovered paper money in circulation in the 
world, of which only a small proportion stands upon a parity with 
gold, we are told that we should add to the uncovered paper money 
of this country, and trust to the banks for the supply of sufficient 
paper currency. 

REDEMPTION IN SILVER. 


It is clear that this country can not expect to obtain sufficient 
gold for its bank reserves and note reserves, and we will therefore 
assume that by some process the Government issues are all retired, 
and that gold and silver coin are in actual circulation, or used as 
reserves by the banks, and that bank paper is also in circulation, 
of which redemption can be made either in silver or gold. What 
will be the effect of this upon the finances of the country? This 
assumes that no effort is made by increasing the —— of silver 
to restore its parity with gold, but that the present dislocation be- 
a the market value of silver and its coinage value continues 

exist. 

I think it is safe to say that in that case you would find the om 
of the country divided into two classes, one class composed of 
that make redemption of their paper money in gold, and others, less 
fortunate, compelled by the scarcity of gold to make their redemp- 
tion in silver. If silver were restored to its parity with gold, no 
discredit would attach to the bank that paid silver, but so long as 
the present disparity exists, with the present education of the peo- 
ple tending to the discredit of silver, the most unfortunate results 
would follow. The gold reserves in the bank would be watched. 
Banks would endeavor to secure favor with depositors by securing 
as much gold as ble, and as there would not be enough to go 
round, some would fail in getting sufficient gold, and so the runs 
of note holders and depositors would be precipitated. 


RESTORATION OF PARITY. 


The restoration of the gents, then, between silver and gold is 
of supreme importance. It is doubtful whether a bime a 
tem can be successful which does not maintain the market value 
of the two metals upon an equality with their value. And 
inasmuch as we have at this day, according to the t Director's 
report, $416,000,000 of uncovered money, money not backed 


by either silver or gold, would it not be better, instead of legislat- 
ing so as to increase the volume of this uncovered paper money, to 
diminish it and to substitute for it new silver taken the 

the very consumption of which would raise the market value 
silver and tend to restore the old equality? 
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why? Because you say that the appreciation of gold has caused a 

The international bimetallists say that they would welcome bi- decline in the value of all the products of your country—wheat, 
metallism; that they would welcome any system which would | Cotton, and wool, and all other natural products which you pro 
maintain in+his country and throughout the world the concurrent duce in competition with silver standard countries. Do we sell 
use of both metals at a ratio established by law. The fact that these things? No. We buy them; and the less price we have to 
the vast majority of the people of this country favor bimetallism, | P“) for them the better for us. 






INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


| 


favor the free and unlimited use of both metals, indicates that We then point to her manufacturing population, which is now 
they recognize the evils which arise from the use of one metal | Suffering from competition with silver-standard countries, whose 
alone; that they are opposed to gold monometallism; that they labor, always cheap, is now doubly so, measured in gold. We 


believe that the business of the world is too large to be transacted point to the land-owning class, the burdens of which in Great 
with gold alone; that the country’s business and the world’s busi- Britain have become absolutely intolerable. 
ness require a concurrent use of both these metals—not only the 


. , A CLASS GOVERNED COUNTRY 
accumulated stock, but the current product of the mines of the | 


What is the answer to our suggestion in that regard? That 
England always was a class-governed country. For centuries it 
was governed by the landowners. In the early part of this cen 
tury the manufacturing class, under the aggr »ssive leadership of 
Cobden, advanced into power, and raising the cry of cheap food 
for the operatives, repealed the corn laws, which gave protection 
to domestic farmers, and so the landowning interest became sub- 
servient tothe manufacturing interest. And how isit to-day with 
the manufacturing class? Through her commerce England has 
swept the seas of the world, carried her manufactured products 
to all nations, taken their gold and heaped it up in her banks and 
treasure houses, and then loaned out the gold so accumulated to 
other countries on bond and mortgage; and to-day the capitalistic 


rid. 
“We then agree as to the desirability of bimetallism; we both 
agree that the amount of gold in the world is too limited,and that | 
there is no more than enough of both metals to transact the mon- 
etary business of the world. 

The only point of difference between us is as to the method of 
restoring silver. Our opponents insist that it shall be done only 
ou the concurrent action of the powerful nations of the world. 
We agree with them as to the desirability of such concurrent 
action. But we insist that our experience ever since 1873—the 
experience of four international conferences, the action of the 
powerful creditor nations of the world to-day upon this subject— 
indicate that the concurrence of these nations is impossible. The | ¢}x<s the money-loaning class, the banking class, is the predom- 
only question is whether we shall submit to conditions which are | jnating class in England, and it will sacrifice the manufacturing 
at present intolerable in a debtor nation, or whether we shall do | ¢jasy just as the manufacturing class did the landowning class in 
alone what we assert—it is important that other nations should . 6 


id . years gone by. 
us in doing. Some interests must suffer in pursuing a great national policy, 
PROSPECT OF INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. and the people of England will stand, as they have heretofore 


But what is the prospect of the concurrence of the leading | stood, for the interest of the governing class of that country, a 
commercial nations of the world, without whose assent it is | class which subordinates every consideration of domestic and eco- 


Claimed that the restoration of bimetallism is impracticable? nomic policy to the desire of maintaining a constantly increasing 
What are the ing commercial nations? They are the great | control over the products of labor throughout the world by a cun 


creditor nations of world—England, Germany, and France; | ningly devised system of credits based on the gold which England 
the latter occupied almost exclusively with domestic concerns, | mainly owns, and which makes her the controlling power in peace 
and cutting but little figure in international matters, England and war, the partner without risk in all enterprise and produc- 
and Germany being the principal creditor nations. Look upon | ton, the absorber of wealth, fastening her tentacles upon the en- 
the map of world and see on small a space those nations | €Tg1es, the hope, and the vitality of all peoples bound to her by the 
occupy. You could hardly distinguish those countries in the golden chains of financial dependence. 

vast 





which is covered by other nations of vast population, But what other arguments can we address to these countries? 
of vast possibilities, and almost infinite capacity for the absorp- We say that there is not enough money in the world Their an- 
tion of new money. swer is, ‘‘ We have enough for our purposes.” We say that the 


blic,saffering from scarcity of gold and yet | pet capita circulation of England and Germany is insufficient 

boastful in her sufferi of her resources and power, with a pop- | that it islessthan that of the United States. They answer, ** That 
ulation near] irds as great as the population of these three | 18 true; but it is sufficient for our purposes, because we are creditor 
countries: with more miles of railroad than all the rest of the | countries. The man who is not in debt needs no reserves. The 
world conibined; with a larger commerce on her lakes than that | man who is in debt and has hundreds of obligations that must 
of all the oceans; with all the vast possibilities of undeveloped always be met on demand must keep in bank some necessary fund 
country, asserts that without the friendly aid of these three coun- | t meet the requirement of any strain that may arise. So the 
tries the gold famine must continue, and that silver must be de- | creditor nations can reduce their reserves to the lowest limit with- 
nied its fruitful and energizing use. It becomes important, there- | out danger, and thus reduce their per capita circulation, while 
fore, to ascertain what the attitude of these countries is to the | the debtor nation must always have a larger reserve and a larger 

ion after twenty-three years of agitation and four interna- | PeT capita circulation to meet the constant calls which will arise. 

conferences. And whatdowe find? That France is friendly des that, if at any time our reserves fall below what is re- 
to bimetallism; that Germany, once hostile, is progressing to- garded as a safe limit, and our per capita circulation becomes too 
ward friendliness: but that both declare itively that they will | small, we have an easy remedy. We do not need to comm money, 
not act unless England joins. And oy does England say? | to coin silver, to replace it. All we have to do is to call upon the 
She declares to-day,as she has uniformly during these many years debtor nations who owe us to pay up, and we then immediately 
<<. Her unalterable purpose of adhering to the gold | amo our reserves and our per capita circulation to the required 


g 


amount.” Was not that so at the time of the Barings failure? 
There was a state of panic cansed by the withdrawals of gold 


: : by Russia; and how did England recoup her reserves? By coin- 
And what arguments can we use to convince these leading com- ing more money? Oh, no. "She called upon America for $90,- 
mercial nations that it is to their interest to join us in an inter- | ; : : : : aie ieee 2 
: : : 5 ; ' , 000,000. She looked about the world for the nation that was best 
national adjustment which will restore the use of silver? We say | able to respond to her demand, fixed upon America, and put her 
that there is too little gold in the world for business purposes; | as I said, upon the verge of bankruptcy and recouped her reserve. 
t the disuse of silver has appreciated the value of gold and elie - pies : or 
reciated the value of all property which is measured in gold. BALFOUR ARD SALISBURY 
does Great Britain reply? She says: “‘ We own the gold of I ask, then, what appeal can we make to those creditor nations 
world, and yet you ask us to resist a movement which is | that will swerve them from the line they have steadily pursued? 
. y 
ae the value of that very gold. You delude | You have observed that there is a large bimetallic sentiment in 
= with the idea that you own five hundred millions of | both these countries. Thatistrue. But it is confined to the land- 
really belongs to us. We have temporarily deposited it 


ENGLAND'S POSITION. 


Fase 


e 


owning and the producing classes, and they are dominated by the 





r Cte a have loaned it to you on call or upon long- creditor class, even morestrongly dominated than in thi intry. 
time bonds, w is substantially the same, because whenever | We have had the evidence of it in England herself recently. We 
‘we want to realize on them at any time we can call them in; we | all hoped fora restoration to power of the Conservat ty. 
can sell them; wecan recall our loans and recover our gold. We | Why? Not because we were in sympathy with the general icy 
can do just as wedid in 1890, at the time of the Barings fail- | of that party, but because we knew it was led by the landowning 
ure. © wanted gold then, and we took $90,000,000 of your gold, | class of England, that Lord Salisbury and Balfour were at the 
and almost bankrupted you. You afterwards threatened war | head of that party. and we knew from the utterances of Balfour 
with us on the Venezuelan question. We took our gold away | that he was as thorough and enthusiastic a bimetallist as the most 
from you again, demoralized your stock markets, threatened your | pronounced and radical bimetallist in this country. 
‘Treasury with bankruptcy and your banks with insolvency, and We hoped when that party was restored to power that, what- 
paralyzed the arm that was raised to strike us. And yet you ask | ever its policy might be with reference to the Irish question and 
‘™s to abandon the position of strength which weoccupy. And! other questions with reference to which our sympathies were 
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against it, its action upon the momentous question affecting the 
olitical economy of the entire world would be favorable to the 
interests of this country and of the world. But what do we find? 
When that party comes into power, it comes with shackles imposed 
upon it by the banking interests of England. 
FRANCE. 

And how is it with France? We goto France, and we say to her, 
** You have always been the friend of silver. You organized the 
Latin Union. You sustained silver for many years. You used the 
ratio of 15} to1, and by the free coinage of silver maintained it upon 
a parity with gold. You have to-day oné-half of your currency in 
— and one-half in silver. Stand with us for the restoration of 
silver.” 

What is her answer? Her answer is: ‘It is true that we sus- 
tained silver for a number of years, but it was your action in 
connection with that of Germany that forced us to suspend its 
use.” What wasthat? In 1873 the United States of America was 
neither upon a gold nor a silver basis; that is to say, we had 
suspended specie payments. There was neither gold nor silver in 
the country. A resumption of specie payments was desirable. 
In 1875, I think it was, we passed an act declaring that we would 
resume specie payments. hat did specie peymens mean at that 
time? It meant payment in silver and gold. What was the 
interest of this country? To maintain both metals so that specie 
payments could be more easily made. 

hat was the interest cf this country as a producing country? 
It was the interest of a country that produced more than one-half 
of the silver of the world—from every aspect, financial and in- 
dustrial—to sustain silver. And what was our action? When 
our silver mines were opening up abundantly, we declared by law 
that these mines should be practically cl , 80 far as any benefit 
that we should receive was concern We not only deprived sil- 
ver of its legal-tender quality, but we also declared by law that 
not an ounce of silver should be brought to our mints, and we 
gave notice to the world: ‘‘We regard this silver as worthless. 

€ propose to throw it upon you for absorption.” 

Is it any wonder that the civilized world was alarmed? Just 
about that time Germany, having received a large subsidy from 
France, was able to go upon the gold basis as no other country 
could go. This large subsidy enabled her to make the turn without 
danger. So Germany’s silver was thrown upon France, and the 
country to which we now appeal was made the victim of our ac- 
tion. For recollect that the United States of America was the 
first country to act in the demonetization of silver. The only 
action that Germany took prior to February, 1873, was the resto- 
ration of gold, not the demonetization of silver. She was upon a 
bimetallic basis when we took our action, and she did not go to 
the gold standard absolutely—though perhaps her action was 
threatened—until three months later. Sothis country, the great- 
est debtor nation, the greatest silver-producing nation in the 
world, more interested in this subject than any other, led the cru- 
sade against silver, and now begs France, the victim of her action, 
to help her restore it. 

What else will France say in answer to our statement that the 
world has not sufficient money? She can say, ‘‘That may be so 
with reference to the rest of the world, but we have enough.” 
The United States has a per capita circulation of $25, and France 
has a per capita circulation of about $40. France, having no in- 
terest in the production of silver, adhered to it loyally prior to 
and for many years subsequent to our demonetization act of 1873, 
absorbing it ail at a higher price than this country—namely, 15} 
to 1. She has to-day a per capita circulation of silver of $12 
against our $8. Can she not with great propriety say that it 
would be more becoming to us to raise our per capita circulation 
at least to hers by increasing the use of silver before we ask her 
to join us in increasing the volume of the money of the world? 

The mint statistics show that of the $4,000,000,000 of gold coin 
in the world one half is actually located in these three countries, 
England, Germany, and France, and we'all khow that the other 
half, though scattered around among the rest of the world, is 
really tied by bond and ——— S these three countries, and 
can be called back at any time. they need more money? No. 
They have a plethora of money and loan the surplus to other 
countries. Do they have undeveloped areas to populate and 
build up? No. 

DIFFERENCE IN INTERESTS. 

Now, these are the three creditor nations to which the interna- 
tional bimetallists propose to appeal, to which we have appealed 
for twenty years without results. Have they any hope? They 
disclose none. And as they propose no remedy except with the 
concurrence of the leading commercial nations, what hope is there 
for relief from existing intolerable conditions? Do they recog- 
nize the difference between these countries and our own? The 
nations of Europe, the gold-owning nations of the world, are the 
gold-using nations of the world. communities are all built 
up; their populations are fixed; there is little need of development 
in any of these countries, and hence the accumulations of their 


citizens are invested in the development of other countries, in 
interest-bearing bonds and securities. As the owners of money. 
it is their interest to make money more valuable, and the only way 
they can make it more valuable is by limiting its quantity. The 
easiest way of limiting its quantity is to destroy the use of one of 
the money metals and to throw the burden of the world’s ex- 
changes upon the other. 

Now, then, the creditor classes of these nations were and are 
the owners of gold, and they succeeded in forming the gold trust 
when three of the greatest nations of the world—the United States, 
Germany, and France—had just passed through exhausting wars 
and had contracted large war debts. 

TRUSTS. 


The effort of the wealth seekers of the world has been to accu- 
mulate some product, either natural or manufactured, which 
mankind universally needs or desires, and then, by limiting the 
production, to raise the price and clear a profit. Such have been 
the corners, trusts, and combines relative to sugar, iron, steel, oil, 
and wheat. All such combines have been successful where, the 
demand remaining the same, the production was limited. All 
have been unsuccessful where nature or man’s energy has broken 
the corner by increasing production. 

The evidence is indisputable that prior to 1873 the greatest com- 
bine trust and corner known to history was organized in Europe. 
Its purpose was not only to limit the production of metallic money 
in the future, but destroy the efficiency of half the money in the 
world by taking from silver its Fo gat ome 9 quality, and thus in- 
crease the value of the other half in the shape of gold, of which, 
represented either by cash or by interest-bearing gold obligations, 
the members of the combine were the owners. e word wes to 
be deprived not only of its annual crop of money from the silver 
mines. but one-half of its store collected through the ages was to 
be destroyed. ; 

This combine has been successful, It has moved on year after 
a: and induced nation after nation to abandon the use of silver. 

e have been for years suffering under its oppression, and yet we 
say that the only way to obtain relief from it is to persuade those 
who are interested in the combine to relax their grasp, to enter 
into a national conference which will restore silver. How can we 
expect this, when there is no community of interest between us? 
The action of France and Germany is dependent upon the action 
of England; and how does her condition contrast with our own? 
We think we are a very wealthy nation, and we are—in every- 
thing but money. 

England’s wealth consists principally in money; England is a 
creditor nation; we are a debtor nation. England has money 
scattered ali over the world, loaned out on interest-bearing bonds; 
we have no money whatever loaned to any other country. We 
not only utilize all the money which we own, but all we can bor- 
row from other countries. hy should these three countries join 
us? Their positions are entirely different; they are creditor na- 
tions, and the United States isa debtor nation. ey are interested 
in having money dear and products cheap. We rely upon good 
prices for our products to pay our debts. They have a call on us 
for all the money we have in our country, and have gained an 
eee our legislation which has largely enhanced the value 
of their gold. 

Was it ever known that a debtor, by a mere conference with his 
creditor, induced him to forego his advan ? The only way a 
debtor can reduce his creditor to terms is by going into bank- 
ruptcy. Are we prepared to go into bankruptcy and to repudiate 
our obligations in order to bring about a successful conference 
with our creditors? 

What reason can we give to England for urging her to join us 
in restoring silvyer—that it will take from gold its enhanced value? 
Her answer will be that of her royal commission: 

It must be remembered that this country is largely a country of debts 
polerali" That i toreayew dimiation of the purchasag power of gate 
Sona be to her disadvantage. <2 e 

And yet they tell us that the best way of brin these three 
countries to terms is for us to remain ae td a d basis. Presi- 
dent Harrison in his annual ressage dec that he knew no 
more effectual way for Pe more favorable sentiment to 
silver in Europe than by accumulati ld here; that a scarcity 
of gqld in the Eu reserves would be the most persuasive 
ar ent for the use of silver there, 

other words, we are to distress Europe by borrowing more 
gold of her and borrowing it substantially on call, ve to 
any demand that she one ene in an cy. is ata 
loss to understand how a debtor can get a tor under his con- 
trol by borro more money of him. We had some experience 
of that when the Bros, failed, and during the panic of 1893, 
and during the Venezuelan difficulty. We to realize that 
so ee ee ee ee basis we suffer financial 
storm that occurs in the world, and that we can not aienity 


dependent action whatever in the way of maintaining the 
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of the country or its power without England's calling for gold and 
driving us on the shore of insolvency. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION WITH DEBTOR NATIONS. 

The folly of our position with reference to an international con- 
ference has been that we have thought internaticnal action un- 
availing unless the three great creditor nations of the world would 
consent, and yet their power in oe the value of silver is small 
as compared with that of the debtor and producing nations. What 
is our problem? It is to increase the use, and in that way increase 
the value, of silver, so as to restore the old parity. We find that 
the dislocation between silver and gold has given an advantage to 
countries that are not upon a gold basis; that they are able to pro- 
duce more cheaply; that their farm products are driving our prod- 
ucts out of foreign markets, and that their manufactured products 
are likely to seriously and disastrously affect the manufactures of 
gold-standard nations. d 

We have, therefore, a direct interest in increasing the value of 
silver. We have the interest of a debtor nation. We have the 
interest of a silver-producing nation. We have the interest of a 
nation that relies upon its exported farm products for the pay- 
ment of its debts. We have a nation whose farm products have 
been driven down in gold price as silver has fallen, and whose 
manufactured products are menaced in our home markets by the 

roducts of the Orient, whose labor, always phenomenally cheap, 
i now twice as cheap in terms of go!d. We wish to enlarge the 
use of silver in order to increase its value; and by the use of silver 
I mean the coi of the current product of the mines, for the 
accumulated stock is in actual use in the various countries of the 
world as money, and will remain so. 

Now, to what countries ought we to goto increase the use of 
silver? To Engiand, France, and Germany, which havea plethora 
of metallic money—so much so that they all loan their surplus to 
other countries—or such countries as Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and the South American countries, all of which have a 
deficiency of metallic money, and all of which are compelled to 
keep out large amounts of uncovered paper money because of the 
scarcity of metallic money? If we wished to increase the use of 
wheat, would we go to the countries that had their granaries full 
or to countries whose granaries were empty? Suppose England, 
France, and Germany should all open their mints to the free 
coi of silver, how long would it remain in those countries? 
They have an abundance of metallic money. Would not this sil- 
ver go speedily to other countries. Why not go directly to the 
countries to which it would ultimately go either by way of loans 
or in purchase of products and urge them to admit it to coinage? 

UNCOVERED PAPER. 

The financial history of the world proves that there never has 
been enough of either gold or silver to satisfy its requirements 
for inoney; and so we find, according to our Mint Director's re- 
port, that the debtor countries of the world have about two thou- 
sand five hundred million dollars of uncovered paper money— 
paper not backed by silver or gold. Russia has $540,000.000; 
Austria, $204.000,000; Italy, $191,000,000. The South American 
States have $550,000,000, and America has $450,000,000 of uncov- 
- paper money, consisting of greenbacks and national-bank 
notes. 

Do not the countries which have this large amount of uncovered 
paper money outstanding furnish the best market for silver, and 
would not an international conference with them, resulting in 
the coinage of silver and the gradual retirement of the uncovered 
paper money, so increase the use of silver in the world as to in- 
crease its value and restore the old equilibrium, and would not we 
then have throughout the world the soundest kind of money— 
namely, gold and silver—in the place of the depreciated paper which 
at present exists? For recollect that not a single debtor nation in 
the world except the United States has been able to keep its paper 
at a parity with gold. ; 

The paper of Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and South 
America is all depreciated paper. Russia has $450,000,000 of gold 
and Austria $140,000,000. Both are desirous of going upon a gold 
basis, and yet neither is able to do so. They are obliged to keep 
their gold locked up in their war chests, for they know if they 
should attempt specie resumption their gold would disappear. 
The United States is the only debtor nation that has been able to 
maintain its a at a parity with gold, but how does it do it? 
Simply by grin out gold bonds, and these really represent the 
premium that has boon paid for gold redemption since 1893. Is 
not the t conclusive that no producing and debtor nation 
can possibly out uncovered paper money and maintain it at 
a parity with gold without the issue of bonds, and thus constantly 
areasing its national debt? And would not this very argument, 
if presented to the debtor nations, induce them to see that it would 
be to their advan to increase the metallic base throughout the 
world, to increase the use of silver, and to substitute silver coin 
for the depreciated ee which they now have, or for the Gov- 
ee whic country has, and which it maintains at 
@ par gold only by the issuance of gold bonds? 
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Had this kind of an international conference been called—a con- 
ference of the debtorand producing nations of the world as against 
the creditor nations of the world—there might have been some in- 
ternational results favorable to silver; but the fact is that inter- 
national conference has simply been the club with which to beat 
down national adjustment of the silver question. 

NATIONAL ACTION 

But. my friends, are we not exaggerating the difficulties of the 
task before us? Remember that in order to restore the price of sil- 
ver throughout the world it is only necessary to absorb the cur- 
rent production of the mines of the world at the price of $1.29 per 
ounce as against the present price of 67 cents per ounce. The ac- 
cumulated stock of silver is in actual useascoined money. There 
is no bullion collected anywhere in the world except here, where 
it is constructively coined, for silver certificates and Treasury 
notes have been issued against it and are in circulation as coin, » 

What, then,is the current production of the mines of the world? 
It is stated by our Mint Director to be about 150,000,000 ounces, of 
the actual value of about $100,000,000, and of a coinage value of 
about §200,000,000. All this product is at present absorbed at the 
existing price of 67 cents per ounce. 

To what extent can this country use silver? At present it uses 
none of the current product of the mines, but throws its entire 
production of 50,000,000 ounces, being one-third of the total pro- 
duction, upon the markets of the world. It is clear that we can 
not get along without maintaining at least the present per capita 
of circulation—namely, about $25 per head, counting both the 
paper and metallic money. Our population is increasing at the 
rate of 2,000,000 per annum, and we therefore require $50,000,000 
per annum of new money to maintain our present per capita. Of 
course our banks say they will supply this if we will give them the 
pewer, but it will not be given. If the Government can not keep 
its greenbacks at par with gold without issuimg bonds, how can 
the banks keep their paper money ut par without similar loss? 
For. if the greenbacks are retired, the strain of gold payments 
would fall upon the banks, and they would be subjected to a 
double strain—that of their note holders and that of their deposi- 
tors. Theycould not possibly maintain gold redemption, and paper 
money would not be issued, or, if issued, would not be redeemed. 

We certainly can not get enough gold, for England, France, and 
Germany require one half of the gold of the world for local use, 
and the rest of the world can only get the other half, and our 
proportional part is small and constantly diminishing. We are 
therefore compelled to use silver. 

But $25 per capita is not sufficient. We ought to have at least 
$30 per capita, for we need more money than any other country 
in the world, as we have a great country to build up atid enormous 
resources to develop. If weshould conclude to gradually increase 
our per capita to $30. which is $10 less than that of France, we 
would have to coin $70,000,000 per annum for five years. 

But the uncovered paper money of this country should also be 
retired. It consists of greenbacks and national-bank notes, and 
aggregates, after deducting the $100,000,000 of gold reserve in the 
Treasury, about $450,000,000. It will take $90,000,000 per annum 
for five years to take the place of these notes as they are gradually 
retired. We would thus have an annual demand for five years at 
least for $210,000,000 of new metallic money. 

Will any man contend that with a present world production of 
silver aggregating $200,000,000 coinage value, which is entirely 
absorbed in current uses, an increased annual demand for $210,- 
000,000 of new money will not restore the old value of $1.29 per 
ounce, and with it restore the value of our farm products and other 
property which, measured in gold, has depreciated nearly 50 per 
cent in the last decade? I insist that a demand for even one-third 
of this amount would restore the old value. Yet we can in this 
country alone, without inflation of our currency, create a demand 
equal to the entire present current product of the mines of the 
world, which product is now entirely absorbed by uses other than 
our own. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 

But the timid say production will increase as the price advances. 
No 1man can of course predict what the production will amount 
to. If the world, struggling through the ages in its search for 
silver, has been able to accumnulatea cube of 66 feet, filling a space 
only half the size of this hall, it is safe to say that, though search 
be stimulated, effort will not always be attended by reward. 
The increased output of the mines has always resulted in the ad- 
vance of civilization and prosperity, with the sole exception of the 
last twenty years, when its beneficent effects have been blocked 
by unwise legislation. 

It should be remembered also that should production unduly 
increase, it would be entirely practical to restrain production 
either by laws imposing a tax upon it, which would increase its 
labor cost, or by withdrawing mineral lands from private entry. 
The existing silver mines in hands of private owners will soon be 
exhausted, as the deserted mining camps, once maintaining large 
populations, testify everywhere in the West. Two-thirds of the 
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silver of the world is produced by the United States and Mexico, 
These two countries own all the ungranted mines of the future; 
and should production be unrestrained, as some, without any good 
reason, fear, they could unite in a policy which would maintain 
Government monopoly in mines with a view to limiting produc- 
tion. Thus the stores of the future would not be unduly drawn 
upon for the present, and a calm and equal production of silver 
commensurate with its use could be established and secured. 

But, say our opponents, the existing silver coin of the world 
would drift to this country. The fear is absurd, and I will not 
waste time in arguing about it. I can only say that, if it has any 
1 ent in the popular mind, it is easy to provide against it 
by legislation admitting to our mints only the current product of 
the mines. A system of proof directly from the mine to the mint 
could be devised which would prevent frand and which would 
compel foreign countries to retain the silver they now have in 
actual use as coin, instead of sending it to this country at a loss, 
as the promulgators of this absurd fear proclaim. 

But my time is too limited to permit a thorough consideration 
of this subject. I can only call your attention to this fact, that 
whilst the party in power admits the evils of gold monometallism, 
it claims that bimetallism is impossible without the concurrence 
of the leading commercial powers. It thus closesthe door to hope, 
for whilst I can conceive of a union of the debtor and producing 
nations of the world, I can conceive of no union into which the 
great nations owning all the gold of the world and interested in 
its appreciation will enter save upon terms that will be practically 
destructive of bimetallism as we understand it. During all these 

ears had we an Executive who was an earnest and true friend of 
imetallism, an international adjustment would have been secured 
through a union of the debtor and producing nations of the world. 
But as it is, we are asked to suffer until the creditor nations con- 
clude to be genérous and to yield an advantage never before se- 
cured in the history of the world. 
IMMEDIATE ACTION. 

Believing, therefore, that our difficulties are mainly due to the 
appreciation of =. and that such ap iation can only be 
stopped by restoring its only competitor, silver; that this country 
is great and — eno to create such a use for silver as to 
restore its old value, and t with the restoration in value of 
every ounce of silver the value of every unit of property, whether 
it be a bushel of wheat or a pound of cotton or an acre of farm 
land, will be restored, the national bimetallists are for the imme- 
diate action of this country alone, without waiting for the action 
of any other country. We believe that the best way of prevent- 
ing the export of gold is to obtain a favorable balance of trade, 
dan cebu cureeueatalaosecbaes Upesiing eget puterat 
the value of our e ucts by raising price 
silver, and thus diminish the efficiency of the silver-standard 
countries which export in competition with us. Bond bills and 
bai bills are recognitions of the serious condition of our 
affairs. A silver bill presents the only radical cure for the evils 
of gold exports and the famine. 

he le of New York have been singularly free until re- 
cently from the general distress that has afflicted the country. 
Being a creditor city, its people have suffered mainly through 
their investments in the West and South, as well as loss of trade 
resulting from the inability of the people of those sections to buy 
as formerly. 





DISTRESS IN SOUTH AND WEST. 

Take a railroad map of the country, mark the railroad lines in 
the hands of receivers, comprising about one-third of the railroad 
— the country, railroads whose conditions thize 
with of their patrons, and will find the area of distress 
not in the New England or the Middle States, the seat of the pro- 
tected industries of the country, but you will find it in the mming 
States, in the wheat-growing region, and in the cotton-growing 
region. And no better test of the ty or distress of a sec- 
tton can be found than the condition of its railroads, which trans- 
port the things produced and consumed by the communities 
through which they pass. 

And what is the cause of the distress in this vast area? It is 
found in.the destruction of the mining industry of the far West 
and the deciine of _ wheat- ~ vo aw of the West and 
the cotton-growing industry e 

In six States and three Territories the silver-mining industry is 
the basic industry on which commerce, agriculture, banking, and 
transportation , just as coal mining and iron mining are 
Se reek tr Ee ene ih Gn anges: 

aralyzed by bru e on, and co - 
oat and correlated tions and ind in that region suffer, 
and almost its entire railroad system is in the hands of receivers. 

And so it is with the vast oe . The price of 
the product has steadily declined from $1.25 a to 65 cents a 
bushel. The price of that product has steadily fallen in the scale 
with the price of the ounce of silver, and so every dependent and 
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the hands of receivers. And so it is with the cotton-growing re- 
gion, the price of whose products, on which all other values in 
that region , has also declined pari passu with the fall in 
the price of the ounce of silver. 

CAUSED BY ORIENTAL COMPETITION. 

And to what is it due? To competition with the oriental coun- 
tries, to competition with the silver-standard countries, a compe- 
tition from which the favored regions of this country, the New 
England and the Middle States, have thus far been protected by a 
tariff wall of from 50 to 60 per cent. Where domestic products 
are exported, the price of the exportable —- fixes the price of 
the whole, and hence our wheat growers and cotton producers are 
compelled to accept for the domestic products the price of the 
exportable surplus. The price of wheat and cotton in the Liver- 
pool market is the price here, differences in transportation being 
adjusted. What competitors have these wheat and cotton growing 
regions in the Liverpool market? The silver-standard countries, 
whose wages, always phenomenally low, are now doubly low in 
terms of gold, — constant depreciation of silver, or, rather, ap- 
preciation of gold. 

Silver there is worth as much as it ever was. In the si! ver- 
standard countries an ounce of silver will buy as much human 
labor or of the products of human labor as it ever would. So that 
you find this condition of things: That as the ounce of silver buys 
as much of wheat or of cotton in those silver-standard countries 
as it ever would, the price of the ounce of siiver in terms of gold 
fixes the gold price of our wheat and cotton; and hence the gold 
prices of our wheat and cotton have steadily declined as the 
gold price of the ounce of silver has declined. And so it is that 
the wheat and cotton producing regions traversed by these rail- 
reads, which have been driven into the hands of receivers, have 
been struggling with adversity for twenty years, until entire com- 
munities are bankrupt, and attachments, sales, and foreclosures 
take the place of enterprise. : 

MENACE TO MANUFACTURING STATES. 

And, fellow-citizens of the Eastern States, what danger threat- 
ens your region? Are you prepared to invite the ion of 
these silver-standard countries with the manufact ndustries 
of New England and the Middle States? Thus far the generosity 
of the country has given you a tariff law which has protected you 
against the cheap labor of Europe; but recollect you are about to 
contend with the oriental labor, always exceptionally cheap, and 


those very countries in the production of man 
Your very financial policy, 
refuses to extend its use or to give it the value in relation to gold 
that it ought to have, is bu up for the protected industries 
of New England and the Middle States a competitor whose prod- 
ucts will slip in over any tariff wall which you may erect. 


value of every other unit of pr throughout its vast area, 
whether it be the acre of the farm, foot of city real 
estate, or the measure of , then, that we have 
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value of the ounce of silver, just so surely will we raise the value 
of our wheat and cotton, with which we mainly pay the principal 
and interest of our foreign debts, and, so far as the mining regions 
are conce , restore the basic industry of six States and three 


Territories upon which our transcontinental railroads, with their | control over .the value of the products of labor, and thus to re- 


branches, have relied for the profitable part of their business— 


railroads which, as the result of the legislation of 1893, have de- | 


faulted their interest and are now in the hands of receivers, mak- 
ing a desperate struggle for existence by processes of reorganiza- 
tion and sealing of debt and interest. 

The legislation of this country should be applied to the removal 
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of the causes, and not to palliative measures such as bankruptcy | 
laws, which leave a man stripped of his fortune, relieved only of 


the mortgage which debt imposes on his courage, enterprise, and 
ener, “= us hope that in the future the protective 


be so far expanded as to embrace the use of silver, and thus pro- 
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tries, our property, our values, at the mercy of those } e who 
have accumulated that gold, and who by their financial policy 
have compelled the debtor and producing nations to recognize it 


as the only money metal, to build up its value and increase its 


duce the world to industrial and financial! 


servitude? 


I must beg pardon for occupying your attention so long. My 
only excuse is that opportunity to speak upon this subject in New 
York, the center of gold monometallism, is rare: that the finan- 
cial policy of this country has not been ma the subject of 

| thoughtful consideration here; that the int rence of y * press 
has shut out calm and impartial deliberation upon this subject, 
and makes it all the more necessary that those who believe in a 


| 
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tect the mining region, the wheat region, and the cotton region. | 
Let us hope that such an industrial and financial policy will be | 


adopted as will protect not a section, but the entire country; not 
simply the New England and Middle States, which, through their 


manufacturing interests, have accumulated wealth and become 
the creditor States of the country, but also the Western and 
Southern States, which have been thus far compelled to submit 


to a competition infinitely more dangerous than the competition | 


against which our tariff wall is now raised. 
No one can fail to recognize the signs of the time, that the senti- 


| West and South; that a depreci 


ment of this country is more steadily every day advancing toward | 


the protective idea. 


The school of humanitarianism which seeks | 


to regard the whole world as one people with universal free trade | 


and universal brotherhood no longer has many disciples. We be- 
gin to realize that intelligent interest should control every nation 
as it does every individual or family. That man best discharges 
his duty to humanity who first considers the interest of his family, 
next the interest of his community, next the interest of his State, 
and next the interest of his nation, and then gives the balance of 
his love to the rest of the world. 

But the policy which gives protection to a section and denies it 
to the nation at large, which passes laws in favor of protecting 
the labor of the manufacturers of the East and refuses to pass the 
only laws which can protect the wheat growers and cotton plant- 
ers against destructive oriental competition, is not the enlight- 
ened self-interest which should control a nation. 

AN ORIENTAL MENACE. 

This question has not been fought out in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts, as it has been in the wheat fields, the 
cotton fields, and the silver-mining camps. 
States do not realize, protected as they have been by a high tariff 
wall the cheap labor of Europe, that there is a power in 
the Orient which threatens their destruction; and when they do 
realize that fact, as they will during the coming months, they will 
learn that the interests of the manufacturers of New England and 
the Middle States are identical with the interests of the manufac- 
turers of Manchester, of Birmingham, and of the German cities, 


who have lost their oriental trade through the promotion of do- | 


mestic industries in those countries, owing to the premium on 
—- who find that the products which they have been accus- 
med to throw upon those countries are forced back upon them, 
producing a glut in their domestic markets, the effects of which 
we find here in these low-priced products that have slipped in over 
our tariff wall. 
A UNION OF INTERESSS. 


We may hope to see the wheat interest, the cotton interest, the 
— interest, and the manufacturing interest organized against 


mercial whose action beats responsive to their will. 


- recollect that it is the chan 

om against the productive energies of the country, whether 
those ve energies are manifested in cotton and wool manu- 
factures in the New England and Middle States, in the iron and 
coal industries of Pennsylvania, in the production of wheat in the 
West and cotton ia the South, or in the mining of silver in the 
West, and you may rest assured that this country will in 
pee Seaior of enlightened self-interest. It will realize 
that it is to ite interest, as the producer of over one-third of the 
entire silver of the world, as the greatest debtor nation in the 
world, as the ucing nation in the world—it will realize 
that it is the enlightened self-interest for such a nation 
= stop the of gold, to stop the building up in value 
eve 

countries—England, France, and Germany. 
Think of it! One-half of the gold of the world in the banks in 
three countries, occupying so small a space on the map, and 
only one-fifteenth of the population of the world—one- 
the of the world in their possession, and the other 
tied to by which they can easily draw it to themselves 
any time, Shall we continue to place our interests, our indus- 
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rs of money, the changers of the 
and the transporters of goods that have made a union of 
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true and robust Americanism should present their views freely. 
I trust that the work of the New York Bimetallic Association, 
began under conditions of such discouragement, will be vigor- 
ously conducted, and that the people of New York, now suffering 
from unprecedented depression of trade, will learn the lesson 
which suffering and distress have taught their brother the 
ating money means depreciating 
property and declining trade, and that the truest conservatism 
requires a return to the wisdom of our fathers 
“THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BIMETALLI 
ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. TOWNE, AT NEW Yo! 
DAY EVENING, MARCH HI, 189 

Mr. Henry M. McDonald, president of the New York Bimetallic 

Association, in introducing Mr. Town 


3 of 
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. spoke as follows 


Ladies and gentlemen, before introducing to you the ; pe aker 
of the evening, I desire to make one or two preliminary remarks. 
The course of addresses which this association, the Bimetallic As- 


| sociation of New York, has initiated is composed of five addresses. 


| idea of censure, 
The people of those | 


| 


| 





eee aaest, the railroad interest, and those great com- | 


unit of the billions of gold whose present home is in three | 


| 


Upon the delivery of the address this eve four will have been 
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given. These lectures, as you well know, have thus far been paid 
lectures. The association has been under considerable expensi 


We have incurred some loss. We do not regret this. Weare 
engaged, we believe, in a contest for principle; and when you are 
engaged in such a contest, and especially when, to a certain ex: 
tent, you are pioncers, you must expect loss, and if people are 
made of the right kind of stuff, they will not mourn over such 
losses, 

We have more regret in the direction to which [ shall now refer 
than in any other, namely, that more of the people of New York 
have net been able to listen to these addresses, and in that con- 
nection I would say that I make the statement without the least 
On the other hand, we are very greatly obliged 
to those who have attended the addresses; but, im order that the 
remaining addresses of the course may be heard by the greates 
number possible of the people of this city, it will be afree address. 
Admission will be by ticket—the first come. first served—entitling 
you to a reserved seat. I would also add that we ask your coop- 
eration; we ask you to aid in this movement by disseminating, as 
far as possible, the information that the address to be delivered 
upon Friday evening next, the 19th instant, will be a free address, 
and we ask you to invite your friends to attend that address and 
to see that this hall is filled. 

I will also state that those who have purchased reserved seats, 
if they desire a rebate on account of this remaining address being 
free, we shall be very glad, upon notification, to return you the 
excess of the amount paid. 

Now, referring more particularly to the next lecturein the course, 
March 19, it will be delivered by the Hon. George Fred Williams, 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Williams is an exceedingly clear thinker, 
@ Vigorous speaker, a man of affairs, and thoroughly practical in 
every respect. What is more, he has the courage of his convic- 
tions. There is probably no man engaged in this movement for 
the people, or very few men, I will say, who have sacrificed more 
in taking the position than has Mr. Williams. You will recall 
that he was a delegate to the Chicago convention: that he went 
there with almost a solid gold-standard delegation from the State 
of Massachusetts, where, in a certain sense, it is worth a man’s 
comfort, at least his personal comfort, to be known as a silver 
man. He seconded the nomination of our standard bearer in the 
last campaign, putting himself in that way in the brunt of the 


' 


fight. Not content with that, when he was tendered the nomina- 
tion for the governorship of Massachusetts, knowing that he was 
leading a forlorn hope, he came most gallantly to the front, and, 


with all the power he could muster and all the ability which he 
possessed, and at great self-sacrifice, conducted the campaign to 
the very end. 

Therefore I ask you to fill this hall when Mr. Williams shall 
address ee upon Friday evening of next week. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure, the honor, of 
introducing to you the speaker of the evening. I shall not enter 
into any descriptive introduction of the speaker, because I know 
that his address will be so eloquent, so forcible, that it will speak 
for itself. I take pleasure in presenting to you the Hon. Charles 
A. Towne, of Minnesota. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. TOWNE, 


Mr. CaHatrRMANn, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: About nineteen hun- 
dred years ago the great Teacher of mankind, seeking, no doubt, 
to inspire His followers with some consolation for the fact that 
so few had attached themselves to His cause, comforted them with 
the saying: ‘‘ Wheresoever two or three are gathered together in 
My name, there shall I be in the midst of you.” 

And 80, wherever even six or seven hundred American citizens 
are gathered together in the name of this country to take counsel, 
there, in the midst of them, is the genius of liberty and of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

The meeting to-night may be like a sinall light in a dark place, 
but itis a light destined to grow; it is lighted from the very altar 
of the noblest hopes and the justest ambitions of patriotism in the 
United States, 

A GOVERNMENT OF DISCUSSION. 

For we are met to-night to discuss, for a little while only, since 
the question is too broad for anything like even a supposedly ex- 
haustive treatment in one evening, a great political and economic 
question. We need no apology for meeting with this purpose, 
although some there are who seem inclined to deny the right, or, 
at any rate, to question the propriety of our doing so. We are 
here because we believe that the salvation of the institutions of 
American Government, and the ultimate welfare of the human 
race itself, areindissolubly wrapped up in the great cause of finan- 
cial reform. It is absolutely necessary that we should meet to- 
gether and take counsel. It is an obligation that the form of our 
Government thrusts upon us, and that every man born into the 
fellowship of American citizenship can not honorably avoid if he 
would. 

In these days of combinations of secrecy and conspiracies of 
silence it is well, perhaps, to be reminded that mankind spent 
some thousands of years in the tedious and difficult process of 
evolution out from the despotism and darkness of silence and 

into the light and liberty of publicity andspeech. In days 
when ly vauuting themselves to be dominant in the state, are 
combining for the purpose of taking the currency and the tariff 
and other similar questions out of politics, let us remember the 
countless oo occupied in the struggle for political liberty 
whereby the human race vidicated for itself the right to put ex- 
actly that kind of questions into politics. 

Discussions like these are the great high councils of the people. 
If the people are to govern, they must be informed; and if they 
are to be informed, they must inquire; they must investigate; 
they must examine; they must weigh; they must criticise and 
conclude, and then they must act. ou can not destroy a great 
cause by simply a to discourage people from talking about 
it. You can not build up confidence in any system by refusing 
to let it be talked about. Security is not builded upon deferred 
and postponed explanations. Prosperity is not subjective. If 
you can not see it, there isn’t any. No man by “ bare imagina- 
tion of a feast” can fill a hungry stomach. 

No amount of mere ** whooping up,” by press or otherwise, can 
make the mills appear to run and ae seem prosperous, when 
everybody knows that the mills are still and nearly every man is 
upon the brink of ruin. What man, by taking thought, can add 
a cubit to his stature? And what people can make itself prosper- 
ous by simply thinking that it is prosperous, in direct contraven- 
tion and contradiction of its own harsh experiences day by day? 
The fact is, fellow-citizens, you and I know that there is some- 
thing gravely amiss in the United States. You and I know that 
it is your business and mine to find out what it is, and that we 
have no constituted and appointed guardians to do either our 
thinking or our acting for us. 

Our opponents have a great advantage over us in the discussion 
of this question. It is a maxim that possession is nine points of 
the law. The gold standard is in possession. Every presumption, 
therefore, in the er course of political ning is in its 
favor. They must simply defend. at is all. We have the 
burden of the initiative. e are bound to establish that the gold 
standard is wrong; that it has produced and is producing great 
evils, and that our remedy, b pes sanction of reason that we 
may bring to the question, and by all the support we can poe 
find for our position in the experience of mankind, is likely to 
effect a cure, 

BIMETALLISM DEFINED. 

What is the remedy we propose? The first step in it is custom- 
arily called bimetallism. And thereby hangs a tale. The word 
is comparatively a new word, not a generation old. It is a many- 
syllabled word, and behind the sesquipedalian mystery of the 
term a great deal of cloudy thinking and a net more’of 
acute political dodging have cloaked themselves. hen the word 
‘‘bimetallism” was made, there was no doubt about what it was 
made for and what it was meant to signify. The syllable “bi,” 
from the Latin, meaning ‘‘two,” explained easily that ‘“‘ two- 
metallism” was intended to designate a system employing upon the 
eame level of dignity and power the two precious metals, gold and 
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silver. There never was any other meaning assigned to that term 
until about two years ago, when it suited the exigency of certain 
men engaged, as I firmly believe, in an attempt to hoodwink the 
American people, and to take ion by indirection of one of 
the great political parties of this country, to make another defini- 
tion of bimetallism, thus getting the people to follow the name in 
a temporary forgetfulness of the thing until they fetched up in 
the camp of an alien monetary system. 

They interpreted the word bimetallism, in a certain specious 
reference to the etymology of the word, asa system wherein two 
metals are used as money. Of course that is * two-metallism ” in 
one sense, and therefore, presto! it is ‘‘ bimetallism.” And so, they 
reason, if you have a monetary ae where gold and silver are 
employed at all, without any reference as to how, without any 
reference to the fact that one of them may be a standard money 
and the other only a subsidiary money redeemable practically in 
it, ora mere token coinage, you have bimetallism; whereas the 
true meaning of bimetallism is that the two metals at a proper 
ratio shall stand exactly equal, with the same right at the mint. 
and with the same power and privileges under the law. 

In a speech which I had the honor to make in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a Po ago, I called attention to this juggling with 
the meaning of this word, and, because I deemed it of some im- 
portance that the design behind it should be known, I challenged 
anybody who might thereafter take part in that discussion to cite 
me an instance where a definition of that term had been employed 
inconsistent with the one I have here given and had there given, 
within the last preceding year and a half, by any economist of 
standing or any statesman of repute. That challenge remained 
unaccepted, save that Mr. Fow Ler of New Jersey, unable to pro- 
duce within the letter of the defiance any authority of an economic 
writer or a statesman of standing, had a recourse to the Century 
Dictionary, and produced the following definition from it: 

Bimetallic. This word and its derivatives are of recant origin, M. Cernu- 
schi haviag been the first to use “* bimetallique ” in 1869, and “ bimetallic" in 
1876. Of or rs to two metals; specifically, pertaining to the use of a 
double metallic standard in currency. Bimetallism. The use of two metals 
as money at relative values set by legislative enactment; the union of two 
metals in circulation as money at a fixed rate. Spo2cifically, that system of 
ecvinage which recognizes both coins of silver and coins of gold as legal tender 
to any amount, or the concurrent use of coins of two metals as a circulating 
medium at a fixed relative value. 

This definition, properly interpreted, is wholly inconsistent with 
the construction sought to be upon it by the gentleman 
who brought it forward, and absolutely sustains the contention 
that we have made, namely, that bimetallism denotes a system 
where gold and silver are used under the same rights in the pay- 
ment of debts, for the definition, you notice, says that both gold 
and silver coins shall be ‘legal tender to any amount,” and that 
each shall have the same relation to the system as a basic money— 
notice the expression ‘‘a double metallic standard in money.” So 
— — upon this basis of the Century Dictionary we are sus- 


LACK OF CANDOR. 


Now, I spend this time upon this proposition for the purpose of 
calling to your mind the real wasiiant of that word. To-day it 
is being juggled with. To-day you are being deceived, or the 
attempt is being made to deceive you, as to what shall be done in 
pursuance of an attempt to secure, upon the part of the leading 
commercial nations of the world, rative action in respect to 
the establishment of bimetallism. Rightin the city of New York, 
where the papers have shown no patience whatever with the sug- 
gestion of anything but an out-and-out gold standard, irrespective 
of party promises or anything else, the attempt is being made to 
a: e impression abroad and secure its hn fixture in the 
minds of the people that the promise in the platform at St. Louis, 
and the object ekg on the part of a 2 ee of public 
men to bring about bimetallism eee con will 
have been fulfilled if they su in an azreement 
om the leading nations of the world which shall result in the 
adoption of a common unrestricted coinage of gold with a sub- 
sidiary coinage of silver based upon it. 

That is not bimetallism, whether achieved by international 
agreement or in any other way. Let it be now and forever un- 
derstood and remem that what we are fighting for is not to 
have “something done for silver,” as the e is sometimes 
employed. Wedo not want you to doan for silver. Silver 
as silver can take care of itself like any other product. We want 
the American people and the people of the world to do something 
for humanity. e do not want ~~ to do something for silver, 
but want you to do something with silver. 

The only thing that will content the advocates of bimetallism 
is the opening of the mint of some great nation, or of the mints 
of several associated nations, absolutely the same terms of 
access for coinage to both gold and silver , with the same 
privilege under the law to both coins to man’s debt, 


with the choice between them to the man who has to pay it. The 
question never can be settled until it is settled upon that basis, 
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and let it be remembered in all the discussions, both to-night and 
at any other time, upon the subject, that international bimetallism 
differs from independent bimetallism only in the means whereby 
the end shall be attempted to be secured. 


The things aimed at by both are the same—the restoration of | 


the broken par between gold and silver among the exchanges of 
the world, the stopping of the fall of prices, and an equitable ad- 
iustment of that which measures the products of human toil. 

ose are the objects sought, and when you hear a man who 
claims to be an international bimetallist declaring that there has 
been no appreciation of gold, or that prices have not fallen, put 
that man ea as intentionally or unintentionally mistaken in 
his views. Let no man claim to be for bimetallism who thinks 
the gold standard is allright. The first great line of demarkation 
is between those who believe in the gold standard and those who 
do not. Then when you come to those who do not support the 
gold standard, they must be, if honestly divided, absolutely agreed 
upon the premise which has made anybody at all a bimetallist, 
namely, that the gold standard is wrong. 


THE GOLD STANDARD WRONG. 


Why is it wrong? What was the occasion which brought us to 
experience its results? For two thousand years mankind has used 
both gold and silver as final money, ultimate money, foundation 
money, basicmoney. Theseare some of the terms that are employed 
to designate that money which is final payment and never has to be 
redeemed; which, when it changes hands in consideration of serv- 
ice or property, ends the transaction. It is itself a payment, and 


upon it may be reared and is reared the structures of representa- | 


tive money, of eed money that has to be redeemed in it, and 
of credit, which also, like representative money, is stated in dol- 
lars, and for which, in the last analysis, real dollars must respond 
That is ultimate money. And I say for over two thousand years 
the world so used both gold and silver. Why, the exigenci:s of 
the gold standard to-day have compelled its advocates to do what? 


which is that the creditor has a perfect moral right to take a 200- 


cent dollar from the debtor, but that the debtor is a most repre- | 


hensible villain and moral outcast if he objects to it. 
have also invented a new political economy. 


EXPERIENCE OF MANKIND. 


And they 
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U | mines, and then they must be put through the mint. 
They have invented a new morality, for one thing, the doctrine of | 





Is there anything difficult about that? And yet your friends of | 


the 
the New York newspapers, in effect, that there is no distinguish- 
able relation between the amount of money and the course of 
prices—a most marvelous discovery, if true. 
mankind was always to the contrary; the experience of mankind 
was always to the contrary. Why, when gold and silver were 
coming in streams from the mines, mankind in all the past ages 
of its hi found that it was a good thing for society; they 
found that it 
civilization; that it encouraged every kind of investment; that it 
developed and strengthened the great producing classes. They 
found that it was always coextensive and concomitant with 
increased prosperity; and that, on the contrary, when the pro- 
duction of the mines fell off, the opposite effects were realized. 

Civilization itself became stagnant and the Dark Ages swept 
over Europe because the great gold and silver mines that had 
been worked through the early days of the Roman Empire were 
exhausted or aoe tten and no new ones were exploited. The 1e- 
sult was, as Jacob, the great historian of the precious metals, tells 
us, that whereas in the reign of Augustus Cesar there was some- 
thing like eighteen hundred millions of dollars in the stock of the 
prectons metals in the Roman Empire, by the year 806 it had 

len to about one hundred and sixty millions. Industry died. 
— went backward. The “Dark Ages” engulfed the 
world. 

Is it ble that men can dispute so simple a proposition, for 
example, as this: That when there is relatively a good deal of 
money, prices are higher, business is better, there is encourage- 
ment for men to put money into the making of things, because 
when things are made they will sell at a profit; and, per contra, 
that when money is scarce, and growing scarcer, it is a bad 
time for business; that as money grows scarcer, prices go lower; 
poral a cease to invest money, for the reason that when you 
get money in the thing, the thing, by falling in price, will let 
you take less money out t you put in. So, instead of putting 
money into making things or growing things, when there is a 
scarcity of money, the money is put into the bank. 

Look at modern h . Go back to the time when, in the six- 
teenth pa ee conquest opened the silver mines of Amer- 
ica and sent t wealth across the seas in treasure galleons 
that were cap off the headlands by enterprising English buc- 
caneers and their rich taken to England to form the basis 
of the marvelous expansion of English trade and commerce in that 
era. Come down to the beginning of the present century. We 
are told, for example, that prices fell greatly from 1809 to 1849, 


- standard say that is not a sound principle; they say, in | 


I say the instinct of | 
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and that the purchasing power of gold rose enormously, which of 
course is only another way of saying the same thing; and that if 
prices have fallen since 1873, it can not be due to the demonetiza 
tion of silver, because silver was not demonetized from 1809 to 
1849. 

1 remember, when a student of logic, being told the story of the 
old sailor who, because the wind had blown the steeple off Tenter- 
den church at about the time that a certain channel past the 
Goodwin Sands showed some improvement, whereas the Goodwin 
Sands had always been an unsafe and troublesome part of the 
coast during the very time when the steeple was standing, reached 
the conclusion that there was a casual connection between the 
state of the steeple and the condition of thechannel. On a parity 
with this reasoning is that of those who use this argument. The 
fact is that the fall of prices between 1809 and 1849 and again from 
1873 until now is chargeable to the same generic cause in each 
instarce, namely, a falling off in the supply of the basic money of 
the world, 








CLOSING THE MINES ON SHUTTING THE MINTS 


During all of these two thousand years of which I have spoken 
did you ever hear of mankind becoming convinerd that there were 
too ample supplies of go'd and silver, and that the mines there- 
fore had better be closed? Why, the history of the time since we 
began to have any self-government in the world is replete with 
bizarre propositions and extraordinary conceits in the way of leg- 
islation; but in all that time nobody, so far as any record tells 
us, ever arose to say that the gold and silver mines ought to be 
shut up because the people were getting too much gold and silver 
asmoney. And yet, in the most enlightened century in all the 
history of the world, we have exactly duplicated the nonsense of 
which a man would have been guilty who should have made that 
contention. Gold and silver in the great treasure-house of nature 
as bullion are not money. They must first be raised from the 

Then only 
can they circulate in the channels of business. It makes no differ- 
ence whether you stop the mines or stop the mints. In either 
case you have shut off from society and from the normal and 
legitimate demands of business one of the sources of supply of 
money which is its very lifeblood. 


DEMONETIZATION. 


Nobody ever proposed, I say, even in the barbarous ages, to shut 
up the mines, but it remained for this quarter of the nineteenth 


| century for men to do just as foolish and just as destructive a 


thin:- ~ajnely, to stop the mints to the access of one of these metals, 
which, .ich the other, had always enjoyed the privileges of pay- 
ing the people's debts and measuring the volume of their trans- 
actions and their property. In the year 1873 or thereabouts—for 
I will not take the time to review in detail the successive acts of 


( | legislation among different nations whereby the result was finally 
ilt up the waste places; they foundthat it extended | e 4 . 


achieved, but the year 1873 is commonly and properly taken as 
about the time—several of the nations of the world, some of them 
almost at the same time and others in rapid succession thereafter, 
took away from silver some or all of its money functions, 

You do not have to takeaway all the money functions of ametal 
to demonetizeit. If you takeaway from it any essential attribute 
of full money, depriving it of its basic, fundamental, measuring 
power or of its full ability to pay debts, you have demonetized it. 
Some governments, for example, suspended silver coinage, leaving 
the silver coin in existence to go on performing the money func- 
tions it previously performed. Some, as Germany, not only sus- 
pended the access of silver to the mint, but undertook to dispose of 
millions of pounds of silver for what it would bringin the markets 
of the world. Some, as England had done in 1816, limited the 
legal-tender capacity of silver money. After the first few nations 
had taken the step, others fell under the baneful example 

We are told that the gold standard, like the Pullman coach, is 
an evolution; that you might as well try to go back to the ox cart 
as back to the silver dollar; and there is something in the paradox 
of that assertion that has such a charm for certain minds that it 


passes with them for argument. But the fact is you are always 


; to distrust an evolution that praises itself, particularly when the 


human agency of it can be clearly seen to have had a selfish object 
in accomplishing it. Unfortunately for the evolutionary theory, 
you can go to the statute books and find the laws that did it, and 
the laws did not just happen. They were put there by somebody 
when nine people in ten did not know anything about it, and 
had no reason for knowing about it, and when the minority, the 
small part of the people who succeeded in getting the legislation 
enacted, must have had some clear apprehension of the object of 
the legislation, and whom we know now to have profited most 
mightily by reason of it. 


WHY GOLD WAS “NATURAL” MONEY AT TIMES. 


About 1816 Lord Liverpool made up his mind—and he is quoted 
as if he were the the end of the law on this subject, whereas he 
was a man of rather mediocre ability and attainments, in spite of 
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the position he occupies in the shrine of the gold-standard wor- 
shiper—that gold was the natural money of England, and that 
therefore they had best reform their coinage system and declare 
itso. Gold had evolved itself into an eternal fitness as full money 
for England, and the law must recognize it. 

How had it evolved itself into fitness for money in England? 
Why, simply because there was a difference in ratio whereby sil- 
ver was undervalued in terms of gold as compared with the pre- 
vailing ratios upon the Continent of Europe, and because, under 
a well-known and very common-sense law, that metal sought the 
mint where it was most desired and where its ratio to the other 
metal made it advantageous for it to go. The result was that 
England got less silver and more gold, and the countries of the 
Continent got more silver and less gold. 

There is no mystery about this. Itis the most natural thing in 
the world. Thesamephenomenon happened in the United States. 
From 1792 to 1834 we had a ratioof 15 to 1. The mints of France 
were open at 15} tol, From 1834 to 1873 we had a ratio of 16 tol. 
The mints of France were still open at 154 to 1. Thusat onetime 
we were offering more inducement for silver at the mint than was 
France; and at another time more inducement for gold. Thecon- 
sequence was, very naturally and very —, and inevitably, 
that at one time she got more gold and less silver and we got 
more silver and less gold, and in the other era the positions were 
naturally reversed. 

Did that demonstrate that gold was the natural money for Eng- 
land in 1816, and that gold was the natural money for the United 
States in 1873? It demonstrated simply this: That where the 
various mints were open at divergent ratios there was a difference 
of motive upon the parts of the two metals to go this way or that. 
But the great truth remains that under all those conditions the 
gold and silver of the world, wherever it was, somewhere was 
performing the function of full money, competing with gold, now 
without a rival, and restraining its power, which is now absolute. 

LAW AND VALUE. 

They tell us that you can not do anything by law. Well, they 
have done a great deal by law. It is very conyenient to have 
mounted into power by this ladder of the law, and then con- 
temptnously to kick it one side, so that your pursuer can not 
overtake you by the same route. Aristotle, the myriad-minded 
man of the ancients—sometimes it seems that he wrote equally 
well upon every subject of knowledge that anybody knew any- 
thing about in his time, and that, except so far as observed facts 
are concerned, he stated the limit of knowledge for all time— 
Aristotle thousands of years ago discovered and announced the 
fact that money is the creature of iaw. Gold and silver are gold 
and silver. Stamp one of them, give it a power to pay debts, re- 
ceive it for government dues, and it is money, and it then becomes 
subject tothe great demand for money. You can dolittle by law, 
omy Oe you can not create value by law. 

obody contends that you can create value by law, but you can 
affect value by law through setting into operation certain eco- 
nomic forces which affect demand. And whatis value? A relation 
between the demand for a thing and the supply there is of it. 
That is all. That is the only law of value, an totle discov- 
ered that also. Why, our friends talk protection—and I am a 
tionist, by the way. They say you can not do anything by 

w, and yet they are mightily id that the law will not allow 
them to raise the prices on some of their goods. Well, perhaps it 
is true that law can accomplish something in the direction of 
protection and is impotent to accomplish it in any other way. If 
that be conceded to be the force of the reasoning of our friends 
upon the other side, it is only one other instance of what absolute 


re and inconsistencies you are required to believe in 
or 


r to accept the philosophy of the gold standard. 
ONLY ONE SIDE FOR AMERICANS. 

A certain banker in town to-day or yesterday having. strange 
to say, an op unity of attending gratis the lecture to-night, de- 
clined with thanks, saying that he had no time to waste in listen- 
ing to discussions of the money question; there was only one side 
to it. Whereupon, ss without any thought of the fact, he 
was agreeing with the speaker of the evening. There is only one, 
side to this question of bimetallism. If you argue from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the majority, there is absolutely not one 
argument to be advanced, a historical, or practical, 
in behalf of a single gold standard that is not susceptible of in- 
stantaneous and triumphant refutation; not one. 

The only defense for it is the defense that is made in England, 
where they say: ‘‘We admit that the gold standard causes an 
appreciating money unit; that it grows big while everything else 
grows little. That is the reason we want it.” They say the rest 
of the world has to pay England $675,000,000, or thereabouts, 
tribute every year. How isit paid? In products. One hundred 
and forty-five millions of pounds sterling of adverse balance of 
trade in merchandise against Great Britain, offset by six millions, 
or thereabouts, of exported specie, leaves about a hundred and 


thirty-nine million pounds sterling every year that she must go 
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abroad for, paid to her for interest on the public and private debts 
that nations, corporations, and individuals in the rest of the world 
are owing to her. Harcourt said in Parliament: 

These debts are paid to us inthe product of those countries. Shall we 
therefore accept a policy that will pay us half as many products as now? 

And you and I who furnish the products with which this debt 
is paid to England are asked to continue a policy which will com- 
stantly make us give more of e thing that we raise to pay 
England the same nominal amount of money. If you argue, there- 
fore, in behalf of the favored class who are out of debt and have 
debts in gold owing to them, or of a t creditor nation out of 
debt and having debts owing to it payable in gold or the equivalent 
of gold in products of labor, then you can defend the gold standard. 
But if you speak in behalf of the great masses of the people, in 
behalf of as in behalf of the right of labor to be 
employed, in be of the right of the farmer to sell his produet 
for enough to pay his expenses and make him a customer of some- 
body else, if you speak in behalf of all your country instead of a 
part of it, then there is no argument whatever for the single gold 
standard, 

MEANING OF VALUE. 

The phrase ‘‘ standard of value” is an unfortunate expression. 
It has led, for example, to the amazing folly that I have heard 
confessed on many occasions upon the partof men whosay, ‘‘ Why, 
it does not make any difference how much gold there is in the 
world or how little gold there is in the world; you only use it as 
a measure of value.” And then they tell you about the yardstick 
in the Tower of London; how that is just exactly so long, and that 
is the only place in all England where you can tell exactly how 
long a yard is, and that you do not need any other ick asa 
standard. You may take every yardstick in to that place 
and measure it, and you need only that one stan . And so they 
say that if you just had one little piece of gold, 23.22 grains of — 
gold, and that were all of it in the world, and you put it in a little 
glass case in the city of Washington, where it would _be preserved 
and exhibited, it would answer every purpose as a standard of 
value. The words“ standard” and ‘‘ measure” imply to the mind 
by a natural suggestion many of the physical properties with 
which we are familiar in the case of ord: measures of dimen- 
sion and capacity. We think ofa rod, or a yard, or a pound, and 
we have a concept of something that is absolute, that is fixed, 
definite, and ascertainable. In the case of value, however, you are 
confronted with an abstraction. You never saw a value in your 
life. You never felt it. You never weighed it, and you never 
measured it, in that sense. © 


venience sake, they adopted one thing with which cy 
could go into the market and anything else, and for whi 
they were willing exchange any product of labor upon am 
equitable 
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of Nevada—I am not quoting him accurately, but substantially— 
‘the value of a dollar is not what it costs to make the stuff out of 
which the dollar is stamped, but what you have to give for it after 
it is a dollar.” Intrinsic value! Suppose I have a piece of gold 
as large as my hand. It is heavy and it is yellow, and so long as 
it is gold, it can not help being heavy and it can not help being 
yellow. 

Imay take it to a desert island and bury it ininaccessible regions 
of sand, and cover it up, and the palms may grow over it. How 
much is it worth? Not a cent. It will not be worth anything 
until somebody finds it, and then it will not be worth anything 
until the man who finds it has it with him where somebody else 
is that wants it. That is the reason why Robinson Crusoe, when 
he loaded his raft at the wreck, left the Spanish doubloons in the 
sacks behind and took some salt and butter and flour to the island. 
There was not any fellow on the island with whom he could trade 
the gold. 

When a man gets a piece of gold under the supposed circum- 
stances, he has, before it is worth anything, to take it where there 
are men who want the gold; and then how much the gold is worth 
depends not on its weight or its color, but on the number of peo- 
ple there are who want that gold and_ how badly they want it. 
And that determines how much they will give for it; and that de- 
termines the value of the gold. It did not make any difference 
when mankind, in the process of devising a medium of exchange, 
finally stamped a certain weight of gold as indicating a certain 
fineness of metal and a certain quantity. There was still only so 
much of it. It was no longer necessary to carry about a set of 
scales and a bottle of acid in order at each transaction to give an 
equivalent in grains of gold or pennyweights of silver of a certain 
fineness. The stamp settled that. But it still remained a weight 
of metal; and if you will think of the weight of the metal rather 
than the name of the coin when you think of a dollar piece, it is 
more easy to understand how it may be of different value at one 
time than at another. 

Our friends sometimes carry the idea that a dollar because it is 
spelled the same means the same at all times and under all circum- 
stances. ‘‘Isn’t a dollar a dollar?” Very true. But what the 
value of a dollar is depends on what its equivalent is in other things, 
and this varies from time to time. A dollar is worth what you 
can get for it. It is worth what it will exchange for; and one dol- 
lar will exchange for less when there are more dollars to do the 
same exchanging than when there are less dollars to do it. 

Other things remaining constant, a given quantity of business 
continuing to be done, more metal passes with each transaction 
when there is more of it in existence, and less when there is less 
of it in existence. When you have been for two thousand years 
using gold and silver interchangeably, suddenly to say, by law, 
**You shall no longer pay your debts with either of these at your 
option, but you shall use for the purpose one of them only; you 

all no longer take from the almost exhaustless resources of 
nature and convert into money both of these metals, but you must 
leave one there and bring the other only,” will cause you to get 
a just twice the difficulty that you formerly did. Todo 
that is to put a burden upon the shoulders of toil and a shackle 
on the energies of debtors that nothing else can equal in all the 
history of this wide world. 


HOW A LENGTHENING MEASURE ROBS PRODUCERS. 


You may exchange one commodity for another through the 
medium of an equivalent in gold or silver equally well, whether 
the supply of the metal is such as to cause that exchange to be 
done with 1 ounce or with 2. That is perfectly true, and if every 
transaction were a present transaction, if there were no debts in 
the world, if there were no fixed burdens in the world, your stand- 
ard would be of comparatively no importance. and the function of 
money as a medium of exchange only would be of that almost ex- 
clusive significance which the argument of our gold-standard 
advocates so frequently assumes it to be. 

But just as soon in the history of civilization as society had pro- 

to the extent that men had formed the habit of anticipat- 
by present investment the results of future toil; just as soon 
as they burdened the property they now had for the purpose of 
some increased facility of production or enjoyment, expecting with 
the product of their labor toe pay back that debt at some future 
time, then it became of the utmost importance to society that, when 
debts thus incurred came to be repaid, they should mean the same 
—- in commodities as at their inception. 
the farmer, for example, puts a mortgage of $1,000 upon his 
land when 5 bushels of wheat and a quarter of beef are exchang- 
ing as equivalent in value through the medium of five dollars in 
money, he has borrowed in effect a thousand bushels of wheat or 
200 quarters of beef. Itis of importance, assuming beef and wheat 
at this ratio to be representatives of the general market— it is of 
importance to him, when he comes to pay back that debt, that 
wheat and beef shall be worth, respectively, $1 a bushel and $5 a 
quarter. If op the contrary, between the time when the debt is 
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‘evolution ” or 
lawmaking has taken away half of the stuff out of which the dol- 
lars can be made with which he is to pay back the debt, then it is 
twice as difficult for him to get one of the dollars as it was befor 

It takes now, in order to do as much exchanging as before, twice 
as much work by each dollar; it places a burden necessarily upon 
each dollar twice greater than before: so that $2.50, when half the 
money has been destroyed. must do the service that $5 did when it 
was allinexistence. The consequence is that. while the 5 bushels 
of wheat and the quarter of beef may be still equivalent to each 


| other, and while, considered as a present transaction, you can with 


just as perfect ease and justice exchange them against each oth 

through the medium of two and a half dollars as through that of 
$5, it is a very different thing to the farmer who borrowed 1,000 
bushels of wheat or 200 quarters of beef and must pay back 2,000 
bushels of wheat or 400 quarters of beef in order to lift the mort- 


gagefromhisfarm. Reckoned in wheat, corn, and oats. the farmer 

could have paid a thousand-dollar debt in 1890 with 1,841 bushels, 

whereas it would have taken 3,663 bushels in 1896. In these illus 

trations the farmer is used as a type, and the most perfect type, 

of producers, all of whom are robbed and must finally be destroyed 

by an appreciating money measure. P 
THE DOLLAR THAT BUYS THE MOST. 

You can not have an exactly perfect and wholly equitable meas- 
ure of value. At any rate, you can not so long as you depend upon 
the accident of discovery and natural supply. The most that you 
can do is to do the best youcan. We must be content with the 
nearest approach toa perfect system which human wisdom and 
human justice candevise. That dollar, our gold-standard friends 
tell us, is the best dollar which buys the most. That dollar, they 
say, is the best dollar which has the greatest purchasing power. 
Suppose, for example, that to-day a dollar buys a hundred pounds 
of flour. To-morrow, let us say, that the stuff out of which dollars 
are made has grown so scarce that now, in order to do ali the work 
of exchanges that is necessary to be done, each dollar must ex- 
change as against 200 pounds of flour. Then they say that is a 
better dollar than the dollar of yesterday. Anexchange is arecip 
rocal matter, remember. If a dollar buys a hundredweight of 
flour, a hundredweight of flour buys a dollar. If you say, then, 
that it is a better dollar which buys 2 hundredweight of flour than 
that which buys 1 hundredweight of flour, it is precisely as though 
you saidit is a better dollar which it requires 2 hundred weight of 
flour to buy than that which it requires 1 hundredweight of flour 
to buy; allof which is most excellent philosophy for the man who 
has the dollar, but a mighty ruinous theory to the man who has 
the flour. 

Now, the majority of mankind are makers and growers, or in 
some necessary and proper capacity connected with those who are 
makers and growers, of commodities and articles. It is a small 
minority that are interested in money only. I submit that if you 
must choose between a system for the few and one for the many, 
between a system for the hoarders and one for the producers, jus- 
tice and humanity declare for the many and the producers, 

TENDENCIES IN A GREAT CITY 

I sometimes think that in the great city of New York it is more 
difficult to be just and clear in these matters than in most other 
places in the United States. Not that this necessarily implies any 
particular mental density or moral obliquity upon the part of the 
citizens of New York. We are largely creatures of circumstances. 
And so this local condition, however to be regretted, has come 
about naturally. 

Circumstances have centered in this great city a vast and almost 
incalculable aggregation of wealth and the power that wealth 
gives. Speculation is congested here. Enterprises scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land find here their 
accommodation, largely their management and ownership. Sur- 
plus capital is here. When money runs away from investment 
elsewhere because falling prices take away the stimulus to put it 
into production, it comes to the great banks of the city of New 
York, and here it is piled up in vaults, an illusory and false indi- 
cation of a prosperity that does not exist. Under these circum- 
stances it is easy to forget the *‘ toiling millions;” to fix the mind 
on money instead of things, on speculation instead of poduction. 

The men who own these vaults exercise the greatest power in 
the community. They set the pace of life. Other men get to 
thinking in their way of thinking; and allow me to say that peo- 
ple of the city of New York to-day are too little regardful of the 
proper relation they sustain to the great producing classes of the 
interior of the United States. Your money had better not be put 
in your banks. It had better be invested in productive industry, 
all through the United States, employing labor that knows not to- 
day wherewithal it shall be fed and clothed to-morrow. You 
have piled up gold in your treasure-houses. It is not an indica 
tion of prosperity, but of the reverse. As well, said General 
Walker, have gone to the city of Chicago in the great strike two 
or three years ago, and have pointed there to the thousands and 
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tens of thousands of cars and locomotives filling those great rail- 
road yards, with the remark, ‘‘ Look how prosperous the trans- 
portation business of Chicago is.” The place for the locomotives 
and the cars is out upon the highways of the nation’s commerce, 
carrying its property and its citizens, and discharging the offices 
for which they were created. The place for gold and silver coin 
is out in the avenues of business, measuring the value of the peo- 
ple’s toil, and recompensing it honestly. 

It is equally a bad sign when your locomotives and cars congest 
in the railroad yards and when your gold and silver pile up in the 
vaults of the banks. Money should not be worth more than 
things. If it is, it will stay out of things. It would be better, if 
you can not have it sustain a relatively constant ratio to com- 
modities, that the variation were the other way, and that it be- 
came worth less than things, because then people who had the 
money would be wanting to get it out of their Sande in order to 
get it invested in things, and then people that were making things 
would have employment. 

WHY THE MILLS DO NOT OPEN. 

We have heard much lately of a policy of opening the mills of 
the United States. Many of them, unfortunately, that were to 
have opened upon the 4th or 5th of November have disappointed 

rophecy, and others have most incontinently closed since that 
ate. The period when it would be pocane to expect their open- 
ing was then changed to the 5th of March. 
come and gone, and the ides of March are almost here. a period 
of fateful suggestion inthe realm of prophecy. Sbill, again. a post- 
ponement has been made, and we must now await th» return of 
the angel of prosperity upon the inauguration of the poli._y which 
the present Administration at Washington is suppose 1 to contem- 
plate. I sympathize with all the efforts that that Adm z:istrat on 
may make in the direction of realizing any legislation j.rotective 
of the interests of the people of the United States as pro.ncers as 
against the competition of those in countries of ‘less vanp er” 
homes. 

I tell you the trouble with the United States has been. not that 
we had a different tariff from what we ought to have had, but be- 
cause, under existing monetary conditions, prosperity would be 
and must continue to be an impossibility under any tari. Your 
mills will start up when they get orders. They will get orders 
when the retailer sees the likelihood of disposing of what he may 
order; and he will see a likelihood of disposing of what he may 
order when his customer shows that he is going to have so uetiias 
with which to buy. And his customer will have someth ng with 
which to buy when that which he raises can be sold for a price 
sufficient to leave him, after paying his living expeises and the 
fixed charges — what he owes and owns, a surplus to spend 
with the man who has something to sell. 

THE FARMER'S CASE HARDEST. 

In all this fall of prices that man who stands closest to nature, 
who occupies the first place in the long line of production. chang- 
ing the face of chaos into the beauty and comforts of civilization, 
the farmer, has suffered and is suffering worst of all. As well 
talk about a prosperous manufacturer with an unprosperous 
farmer behind him, as to affirm equilibrium of a pyramid with 
its base in the air. The farmer in the United States purchases 
his goéds at retail. He sells at wholesale. Wholesale prices 
always fall first. Therefore he suffers doubly. He pays the old 
price for what he consumes long after he has been in receipt of a 
new and lower price for what sells. In addition to that, the 
farmer of the United Stafes has had to encounter the competition 
of the producers of raw material and food products, which we 
export, in the silver-using countries of the world. Today you 
can buy in the silver-using countries, those great exporters of 
wheat and other similar products which the American farmer 
must meetin the neutral markets of the world, almost exactly 
the same quantity of those products that you could buy with the 
same amount of silver in 1873. a 

The testimony of the English commission in 1886, the tables 
and figures prepared with so much care by Consul Wetmore at 
Shanghai, the experience of merchants, all go to show, what 
has become a matter of common knowledge, that prices, as rated 
in silver, have not materially changed in those countries in the 
last twenty-three years. Consequently they can continue to take 
the same amount of silver for their products that they took then. 
It will pay as much debt as ever; it will buy as many things as 
before. But the American farmer must take his pay in gold, and 
as gold has risen and silver fallen, he has had constantly to take 
th» gold price of the silver which his competiter could continue 
to take, and thus the quantity of gold that he could get for his 
competing product has grown less. Consequently ithas operated, 
every time that silver has gone down a notch, as a discrimination 
against the producer in the United States, exporting and selling 
his produce in competition with silver-using countries, so that he 
has had to encounter a restricted market and a falling price for 
twenty-three years. It is easier to plant a field than to erect a fac- 
tory. Competition in agriculture is first felt. 


The 5th of March has | 
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| tween 40 and 50 per cent. 


THE MANUFACTURER FOLLOWS. 


They are now beginning on a large scale to build and operate mills 
and factories in the silver countries, and the manufacturers of the 
United States are already themselves feeling the competition of 
exported manufactured commodities meeting theirs in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

THE FALL OF PRICES. 


There is no dispute about the fact of the fall of prices. It has 
been an economic commonplace for twenty years. After a time, 
being unable to account for it consistently with their claims for 
the gold standard, the advocates of that system in this country 
began to deny it. 

When the evidence accumulated until it was no longer possible 
to deny it, they sought to explain it upon some other ground. 
For example, that we had so greatly increased facilities of trans- 
portation and improved the machinery and methods of manufac- 
ture and production in the United States that prices had natu- 
rally and correspondingly fallen. Of course, if that be true, then, 
other things remaining the same, like causes must, at other times, 
have produced the same result; but we find that during the period 
between 1850 and 1873 there was relatively greater advancement 
in the way of increased facilities of transportation, inventions of 
labor-saving machinery, etc., as compared with the beginning of 
the period, than we find between 1873 and 1897. 

Production went on from 1850 to 1873 in an increased ratio of 
70 per cent over the beginning of the period, and prices rose be- 
Production gone on since that time 
at an increasing rate of about 50 per cent, instead of 70, as before, 
and prices, instead of rising between 40 and 50 per cent, have 
fa'len 59 per cent, while the purchasing power of gold since 1873 
ha; increased 100 per cent in the United States. It was because 
between 1850 and 1873 the mines of California, Australia, and 
th Ural Mountains were pouring into the lap of the world their 
ulnost illimitable streams of precious metals. 

-\ great portion of that supply was, of course, used in the build- 
iny up of new business, the peopling of new States, the develop- 
mentalmost of anew civilization, Butalarge amount was spared 
to :}ow back into established avenues of commerce, gradually 
rais ng. as it was distributed from place to place, the prices of 
pro*ucts throughout the world. But when we began to restrict 
artificia'ly the supply of money with which values were measured 


_and debts were paid, then we bégan to make it necessary in meet- 


inz obligations constantly to part with more and more of what 
we raised when translated into terms of money in which all taxes, 
interest, and debt; must be paid. 

If the farmers of the United States had sold in 1895 their prod- 
uce for the prices they received for it in 1872, they would have 
ha‘ fifteen hundred million dollars’ worth more of money to spend 
in 1805 than they did have. Bear that fact in mind, and consider 
this when you are asked to believe that a tariff law has caused our 
difficulties. (Under the McKinley law, in the year 1891, there were 
Serages into the United States $258,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tu goods, either partly or wholly manufactured. Last year 
there were brought in two hundred and thirty-nine millions only, 
nineteen millionsless. Andif you consider that item in them which 
consisted of wholly manufactured goods, ready for home consump- 
tion, you will find that there were a hundred and forty-seven mil- 
lions of them imported in 1891 and a hundred and cy oye millions 
in the year 1896, only thirteen millions more, Is it the loss to the 
country of a market for $13,000,000 worth of manufactured goods 
that has ruined the manufacturers of America? Is it not, rather, 
the loss of $1,500,000,000 of purchasing power upon the part of the 
farmers of the United States that is chiefly to account for our 
unhappy condition? 


RESTORE MONEY DEMAND TO SILVER. 


You must in some way stop the fall of prices due to the enlarge- 
ment of the dollar through lessening the money ee If, as I 
think we have shown, the lessening of the demand for silver by 
the stoppage of the mints in 1873 and subsequently is to account, 
and does account, for the fact that silver and commodities have 
— down, while gold, responding to the enormously multiplied 

emand, has become scarce and gone up, then manifestly the path 
of prudence is to reverse the machine, toopen the mints, to repair 
the injury where it was created, by putting silver alongside of 
gold to bear up the barden of the business of the world. 

* Why,” they say, “it is absolutely im ble. You can not 
make 50 cents’ worth of metal into a dollar.” Well, what has 
made a dollar's worth of metal into 50 cents? Disuse. The stop- 
page of the demand. Restore the demand. That is all you need. 

hy, did you ever stop to think what the demand for money is? 


The demand for woolen goods will be satisfied when eeezbody 


will be sstiatied ‘whem everybodys appetite is sppeamsé. Bat 

sa when everybody's a . But you 

will never abate the demand for money until the debts of all man- 

d, until every man’s hunger is gratified, every man’s 
, and every aspiration, every taste, every mental, 


kind are 
back is 
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moral, and physical need of the human race has been met and 
satisfied. ‘ ; oe 
Through the opening of the mint, as we may imagine, invisible 
lines of force ran from these countless sources of demand down 
into the mine, taking hold potentially of the precious metals there 
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and pulling them toward every growing and multiplying activity | 


and utility of civilization. We have cut off the attachments of 


those lines from one of the metals and soldered them all to the | 


other, and the whole engine of demand has gone on tugging with 
increasing violence upon the hidden and reluctant gold. Let us 

n the mints again, take this demand and hitch its due propor- 
tion to the silver, and let it divide this awful responsibility with 
the gold. Gold will stop going up and will slightly fall, silver 
will go up to meet it, an the two together will once more form 
a far more equitable measure of the values of the world. 

THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 

They say bimetallism never did succeed. I answer that the 
statement is absolutely a mistake. Throughout all time, what- 
ever may be the result of this agitation, there will stand a3 a bea- 
con light in economic history the indisputable fact that for seventy 
years, from 1803 to 1873, France, with her mints open to the free 
coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 1 to 154, actually 
made the two metals for all money purposes one metal, and main- 
tained their parity under the law. 

The celebrated German economist, Dr. Soetbeer, whose author- 
ity is universally conceded, gives the following as the extreme 
variations in the ratio of gold and silver on the London market 
from 1803 to 1873: 
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1 ask you to observe these figures. You find that the greatest 
variations were during the Napoleonic wars, when England and 


to impossible to take the bullion from the London market to the 
Paris mint to have it coined. But when peace prevailed between 
England and France, the only difference that could possibly exist 
between the mint ratio of the two metals at the mint of France 
and the market ratio in London would be the difference accounted 
for by the rates of insurance and transportation in taking the 
metal from London to the French mint, with perhaps a trifling 
interest charge for delay in coining. 

The fact is that for eighty years, from 1792 to 1873—and here is 
a most marvelous and, upon the basis of the gold-standard doc- 
trine, an absolutely unaccountable thing—the figures will show 
that the average market value of an ounce of silver measured in 
gold in the London market was 15.60 to 1. If you will bear in 
mind that there wasa different rate charged, nominal in each 
case, but still for large amounts substantial, ut the mint of France, 
for coining gold bullion and silver bullion, and allow for that, you 
will find that the real ratio at the French mint, corrected by that 
element, was15.58to1. Now, then, if the real French mint ratio, 
as thus corrected, was during those years 15.58 to 1, and the mar- 
ket value in London averaged 15.60 to 1, and was never distant 


from it, is there a gold-standard man in this audience or any other | 


that will deny that the bimetallic standard was maintained? 

While these data prove that gold and silver coins must have been 
maintained at a parity in France, still it may be well to cite some 
authority in support of the conclusion. 

Lord Aldenham, who, as Sir Henry Hucks Gibbs, was for forty 
years a director, and a long time governor, of the Bank of England, 
and thus practically familiar with finances across the channel, has 
declared that the parity was so well maintained that one could 
at any time procure at the Bank of France 1 ounce of gold for 154 
ounces of silver or 15} ounces of silver for 1 ounce of gold. Bagehot, 
the great economist and publicist, inferentially indorses our posi- 
= when he asserts that France need not have given up bimet- 

ism. 

Sir Robert Peel, speaking in the House of Commons, May 24, 
1844, referred to the use of silver for remittances as ‘‘ answering 
all the purposes of gold,” because it could at any time be sent 
across to the French mint and coined at the ratio to gold of 154 to 


1. The English Royal Commission of 1886 reported, among other | 


things, as follows, a conclusion agreed to and signed by all twelve 


of the commissioners—six bimetallists and six gold-standard ad- 
vocates: 


Sec. 189. Looking, then, to the vast changes which occurred prior to 1873 in 
the relative production of the two metals without any corresponding dis 
turbance in their market value, it appears to us difficult to resist the conclu 
sion that some influence was then at work tending to peeady the price of sil- 
ver and to keep the ratio which it bore to gold approximately stable. 

Sec.192. These considerations seem to suggest the existence of some steady- 

influence in former periods, which has now been removed, and which has 
the silver market subject to the influence of causes the full effect of 
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which was previously kept in check 
upon us: Is there any other circu t 
silver to gold which disting 





Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the « ling line } n an 
| epoch of approximate fixity in the relative value of d and silver and « 

ot marked instability is the year when the b tal ystem which had p 
viously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to full operaticn: and 
we are irresistibly led to the cor l 1 tha ut of that system, 
established as it was in countries the p i n and mmerce of which 
were considerable, exerted a material influence uy | values of 
the two metals 

So long as that system was in force we tl t ‘ 
changes in the production and the use of the pre ‘ t 
market price of silver approximately steady at t ratio fixed by law 1 
tween them, namely, 15} to 1 

Sec. 193. Nor does it appear to us a priori unreasonable t py 
existence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a rati | 
fixed between the two metals should have beencapable of keeping th i 
price of silver steady at approximately that ratio 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to wl 
there was a demand for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to 
which it was actually taken to the mints of those countries, is, we think, 





| fallacious. 


| the ratio of 15) of silver to lof gold would, in our opinion, bi 
| the price of silver in the market generally, whoever the purchaser 


| ened to be a complete wreck of industry and financ: 


The tact that the owner of silver could in the last resort take it to tl 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at 
likely to affect 
whatever country it was destined. It would enable the 
fora price approximating tothe legal ratio, and wo 
ket steady at about that point 

And the late Gen. Francis A. Walker, incomparably the great- 
est name in the list of American economists, gives us his opinion 
of this matter on page 101 of his last work, International Bimet- 
allism: 

The astonishing spectacle is presented of one nation [France] alone, un 
aided, not only maintaining that monetary system unshattered and almost 
unshaken, through the greatest storm of centuries 
monetary peace of the world and carrying Europ 


to stand « 


e“iier 
ild tend to ke« p the mar 


buteven preserving the 
safe through what threat- 


FIXING RATIO 18 NOT ENACTING A PRICE 
They say that you can not by law fix a value upon anything. 


| You can not tell how much a man’s wheat shall sell for by law, 
| and you can not enact how much his silver shall sell for. That is 


| 





a specious but an almost pitiably weak contention. You do not 
by law set a price upon silver when you fix a ratio between it and 


F tood at swords’ points, and when it was therefore next | gold for money purposes. You are not selling silver for gold, or 
rance stoo 8, vhe y srefore next | 


buying gold with silver. You simply take the two metals and 
agree that you will hitch them up together upon a certain rela- 
tionship, and that as so rated they shall perform interchangeably 
an office which the law clothes them with the powerto do. That 
isall. 

When you have a mint open so that both of the metals may 
freely seek it, and when you have so made the law that any man 
having a debt to pay may pay it with coin of either metal, then 
you have, by the dictates of reason and by the teachings of the 
experience of two thousand years, an absolute guaranty of the 
maintenance of the parity, provided only that you have behind 
the open mint a vast and varied commerce to take up the metals, 
use them, absorb them, at value received, in business. The only 
difference between international and independent action is that 
in the former case you are supposed to give the silver and gold 
that will be coined a more extensive and varied demand than in 
the latter. If you can open the mints of one nation so powerful 
as to give demand enough, you have accomplished the result just 
as well as though a thousand nations had joined in order to give 
demand enough. 

iam here to say that in my judgment what France incontest- 
ably did from 1803 to 1873 the United States of America can do 
from now on until the end of time. When France maintained 
the ratio at 154 to 1—listen to this remarkable fact: Mulhall’s Dic 
tionary of Statistics, the author himself a gold-standard man and 
the leading economic statistician of the world, therefore an un- 
challenged authority upon this question if we bimetallists accept 
him, says thatin the world’s stock of coin and of bullion available 
for coinage in the year 1800 and down to 1820 there were 32.2 
ounces of silver to every ounce of gold; in bulk,32.2 tol. All 


One 


responded to the money demand through its ability to go through 
the French mints and become money, and as money to exchange 
for products and pay debts. That fact made practically the two 
money metals one. 

If I have one substance here and another here [indicating with 
two glasses of water], and pour them together and use them for 
the same purpose and there is nothing in the inherent nature of 
these things that unfits either for the purpose, if they have equal 
divisibility and portability, and all those properties of which the 
schoolbooks talk as reasons for the adoption of gold and silver for 
money, and unless there be greater disproportion in production 
than has ever yet happened in history (whereas gold and silver 
have been more equally produced since 1873 than before in four 
hundred years), then there is no reason why by subjecting them 
to the same demand you can not keep them upon a parity and ful- 
fill that demand. Absolutely no reason. 

COST OF PRODUCTION NO EST 
The argument based on cost of production will not do. Why, 


when gold and silver first became the money of the civilized world, 
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at stocks were already in existence, handed down from king to 


ing, the spoil of successive countries that had fallen prey to con- 
nerors, hen a despot raised a great army of half a million 
desioegere and marched across the mountains and the plains 


and brought back the garnered treasures of hundreds of years, 
who could say what the cost of production of a single ounce of 
gold and silver in all that booty was? And then when that had 
come into use as money, and afterwards the mines were closed for 
centuries, and there were no gold and silver coming in at all, what 
then determined the basis upon which the existing gold and silver 
should exchange against commodities? Nothing in the world but 
this: How much there was of it compared to the demand there 
was for it. 

One fact must be noted: When you produce a given amount of 
gold and silver in one year, the cost of its production bears no 
assignable or traceable relation to its value as money. Why? 
Because there is already in existence a vast mass of gold and sil- 
ver. It is not destructible; it is not consumable, as each year’s 
crop of wheat or potatoes is consumed. It remains in existence 
for perhaps a hundred years; for, as I recollect, the best estimates 
are that the wear and tear and loss of coin are not above 2 per cent 
a year; but each year’s access is added to the total previously ex- 
isting volume, and the value of each unit is therefore not governed 
by the amount and cost of that year’s production, but by its rela- 
tion to the total supply of which it has now become a part. All 
the authorities agree—and I will spend no more time upon that— 
all the authorities, until the invention of a new political economy 
within the last six or eight months, agree that the cost of produc- 
tion has practically no relation to the value of coined money; but, 
if — will excuse the repetition, that the sole determinant of its 
value is the quantity there is of it as related to the demand there 
is upon it. 

NO OVERPRODUCTION OF SILVER SINCE 1873. 

This cen not be too keenly realized. Now, according to Mr. 
Mulhall, the total volume of the two metals in existence as coin 
and as bullion available for coinage early in the century was in 
the ratio of 32.2 parts of silver to 1 of gold, while the latest statis- 
tics show the ratio to-day to be almost exactly 16 to 1. Shall we 
— France maintained the-parity at 15} to 1 when the bulk 
relation was 32.2 to 1, and that the United States will not be able 
to maintain it at 16 to 1 when the bulk ratio is almost exactly 
16 to 1? During the last year the production of gold and of silver 
was practically the same, at coinage value, 

Since 1493 there has been $500,000,000 worth more of gold pro- 
duced than of silver, and since 1792 there has been over $400,- 
000,000 worth more of gold produced in the world than of silver. 
From 1792 to 1848, fifty-six years, there was nced twice as 
much silver as gold; from 1849 to 1862 three times as much gold 
as silver; from 1868 to 1873 twice as much gold as silver, and dur- 
ing the last twenty-four years only 10 per cent more of silver than 
of gold. During a time when for over fifty years there was pro- 
duced three times as much of one of the metals as of the other 
the ratio was almost exactly the French mint ratio of 15} to 1. 

So tremendous a disproportionate production was unequal to 
changing the relation at which they were rated, because law 
clothed them with that relation to each other and gave them em- 

oyment so. That is all there was to it. And now, during the 

t twenty-four years, when there have been produced more 
rman fo outputs of gold and silver than at any other time in 
four hundred years, the market disproportion has been twice as 
great as ever before in human history, even reaching 34to1. And 
we are asked to believe the unthi and impossible conclu- 
sion that whereas during fifty-six years 100 per cent difference in 
production was unable to change the market ratio of gold and 
silver to any extent whatever, yet 10 per cent difference in twenty- 
changed it over 100 per cent! The position is abso- 


ble. 
There is no other possible explanation, but that it was the stop- 
page of the mints which caused the demand \for silver to lessen, 
e value of gold to rise, and that of silver-and all other things to 
fall; that it was this scarcening of the mo ly that sil- 
ver and commodities to fall and gold to rise. If t be true, then 
the conclusion is inevitable that the way to stop the fall of prices, 
the way to stop the depreciation of property, the way to put life 
into production and hope into life, is to open the mints and admit 
arival to this fetich gold which shall mitigate its absolute control 
over all human things. 
CONCLUSION. 
The hour is growing late. I will shortly conclude. I must beg 
ur pardon for this somewhat long and most rambling discourse. 
Kobotv more than I realizes how incomplete it has been. I had 
jotted down and had before me some headings and suggestions. 
have paid little attention to them. There has been no attempt 
to treat systematically the numerous topics that come trooping to 
one’s mind when one once gets on this interesting and all- 
important theme. I[ must therefore beg your indulgence if, after 
an Sncuanplete survey of the field, venturing nevertheless 





that I have not spoken wholly in vain, I invite your attention to one 
or two concluding considerations, and then allow you to depart. 


THE ISSUE MORE THAN A COINAGE QUESTION. 


This is, ladies and gentlemen, an infinitely greater question 
than the question merely of the restoration of silver. There is 
connected with it a consideration of sociological interests in im- 

rtance and gravity impossible to overestimate. How much 

ave youand I, and how much have the casuists and the thinkers, 
deplored the growth of the spirit of Mammon, the worship of the 
alinighty dollar, and regretted the loss of that happiness and con- 
tent that’ made the ideal of early and typical American society 
for which has been substituted a ceaseless, selfish, and uncon- 
scionable struggle for the outward and glittering enjoyments 
and decorations of life? 


THE TYRANNY OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


In this struggle the gold standard is the most potent weapon. 
I could not but think of this when, a few weeks ago, upon an oc- 
casion that attracted to this city, as so many times has been the 
case before, the eyes of the country, a certain high-minded and 
devout minister of the gospel found—and I think when you come 
to reflect upon it it is a marvelous commentary upon the times— 
the strongest rebuke that he could administer to the spirit of 
extravagance and display which he thought it well to reprove, 
not in the wrong of it, not in the evil effect of it morally and so- 
cially, but in the impolicy of it. Think of it! I mention it in no 
mood of petty criticism. It is really of more than passing signitfi- 
cance, . 

Let me read you two or three lines of what Dr. Rainsford said 

through the columns of a newspaper: 
_ Lbelieve that the giving of lavish entertainments by the rich at this timo 
is politically, socially, and ethically unwise. Ido not wish to be understood 
as condemning any persons or warning against any particular entertainment: 
I speak generally, and because I believe that those who have wealth should 
not, at this time, give the demagogue ‘assistance in spreading the feeling of 
discontent among the poor. 

Can there not be discontent among the poor with better founda- 
tion than the mouthing of ademagogue? And is there not, heaven 
knows, sanction enough for honest discontent? And must a man 
who rises anywhere in this Republic to cry out against the aim- 
less, prodigal, and foolish disposition of wealth, wealth that has 
been produced by somebody's labor and saved from somebody's 
toil, meet with the taunt that he isa d ue, and hear cited 
as the only reason why the saturnalia should not go on, not that 
it is wrong, but that it is unwise? 

“The political importance of New York,” he continued, ‘is 
threatened by the attack which has been made upon her in the 
West, and ostentatious entertainments and extra’ ce will fur- 
nish fresh texts for further attacks.” Oh, most noble sanction of 
sobriety and prudence, that you escape the criticism of the ‘‘ rowdy 
West!” Would it not have been better, nobler, and holier, and in 
the end more fruitful of works and reformation, to tell his 
auditors that the reason why their excesses should cease is not that 
they would thereby incur the animadversion of es in the 
West, but that they must eventually and inevitably meet witb the 
condemnation and reprobation of ighty God? Do not misun- 
derstand me. I do not mean to reflect ee good Doctor's sin- 
cerity. Thank heaven! there was at thus much rebuke 
administered. He not i y felt the movings in his heart of 
a stronger castigation, but it may not have been politic to admin- 
ister one more caustic than the one he gave. 


But in reading it I could not help thin that such has not 
been the manner of the great remonstrants of other days. There 
will be no social reformation accomplished in this generation by 
a a oe See ee More 
radical treatment than that is need Not that the society of 
New York is past redemption—not by any means—but that we 
are in the way of accomplishing the ruin of this country if ten- 
dencies betrayed by such occurrences as that under consideration 
are not promptly corrected. The great West has not only an ex- 
cuse but a duty in calling attention to the lapses of New York. 
Ours is one common citizenship, a citizenship in a republic which 
is the hope of the world. 

Whether New York shall increase or otherwise her political in- 


finence in = — is a matter of i e —_- 
| tance. Wha’ i ge sagt myn ng t the influ- 
ence of the city of New York, like the influence of every other 


rypebeieeedang: server Bbiaap ope: be great or little, shall be right. 
ee ee Four hundred years 
ago, in Florence, under the reign of the Magnificent, there 
was witnessed a wild riot of extravagance and wealth like that 
which, in the ion of many, is to-day afoot in this country. 
Then, as now, hoarders of money ey ee ae 
tation, to be sure, were scheming and gg Nema own inter- 
ests against those of the creators of wealth. , as now, the 


to hope ! hoard turned upon those who hoarded it and did them injury, 
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making them the prey to passions, to excesses, to social degen- 
eracy, Which have always led to the eventual destruction of the 
countries where they prevailed. 

Then it was that a great reformer arose, who, even though he 
saw. before him as the price of his devotion to what he believed to 
be right the sacrifice and suffering of the stake, yet persisted in 
shouting into the almost deafened ear of Florence the awful, the 
terrible truth, the truth which he was to expiate with his life, 
and which after he was dead should justify and vindicate him. 
This is what Savonarola said to the plutocracy of his day: ‘‘ There- 
fore, owing to avarice, neither you nor your children lead a good 
life, and ye have already discovered many devices for gaining 
money, and many modes of exchange which ye call just, but 
which are most unjust. And ye have likewise corrupted the 

and their functions. * * * Behold each day ava- 
rice , the whirlpool of usury is widened; lust hath dominated 
all thi and pride soareth to the clouds.” 

If that sort of denunciation be visited on the sinners of to-day, 
think you they will not heed it? And it is much that kind of 
denunciation that needs to be used, not to New York, not to 
London, not to Paris only, but to the ruling classes, ee 
with power and giddy with wealth, all over the world. They 
call the advocates of the restoration of silver anarchists. What 
does that mean? An anarchist is one who is opposed to law. We 
are no anarchists. We believe in the supremacy and necessity of 
law; but we believe also in the right to reform and correct the 
law. We eee — — ay —_ a os members of any 
particular ing, have the sole right of making, interpreting, 
and enforcing the laws. We desire to vindicate not only this 
immediate reform we are now advocating but all other necessary 
and connected reforms, not by the interest of any class, but by 
the common interest of all, and for the good of the whole country. 

OUR COUNTRY CALLS. 

Fellow-citizens, in ancient times the greatest orator of the Lat- 

ins, speaking to the crowded forum in a certain grave public 

appealed to them, saying: “If your country were to 

with you, t she not obtain that which she asked?” 

our country is ing to you, my friends, this year, this day, 

is hour, and until this cause be settled and settled right. You 

not elude r duty by shutting your eyes. You can not es- 

it by di an interest in it, or by poring over news- 

columms filled with denunciation and abuse instead of cour- 
and decent argument. 

WHO OPPOSE AGITATION. 

ou 0} not to agitate. It is a poor cause that will 

on as The couse that dreads investigation needs it. Of 

course, ae: with his pistol at your head, will advise you 

to be until his contemplated camer are peaceably per- 

He is i © testimony of the Lexow 


JRL 


> 


agitation. 
committee that Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Searles are against 
agitation. ‘‘Why,” said they—you remember the testimony; I do 
not quote from it literally, but what they said in effect was this: 
“Tf this kind of thing keeps on, if every legislature that meets is 
to appoint a commission to investigate capital, capital will 
d, and ca will move out and leave you alone without 
capital. To sure, the testimony showed that we formed 
combination for the of forestalling the market, of 
competition, and of placing the great consuming masses 
absolutely at our mercy. t is true; but, when 
appears to be true, it discourages us; and therefore you have 
this investigating business or it will have a serious 
upon the prosperity of the country.” Now, my 
greatest trust of all trusts is the money trust. 
MORAL CONVICTION WILL DECIDE. 


of the United States are aroused. Demos has been 
ion. He has awakened, and the continent 
tread. Let the oppressor beware, for the day of 
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accounting is at hand. The common patriotism of the American 
people can be depended upon when the issue has been once made 
clear. All great poli questions finally come to wear a moral 

and are soon settled. And they are settled 


or They nuit —— a mn pee} ss of a mer- 
ig 8, nay, whole libraries, to prove 
slavery was an economic mistake; and the people went on with 
business, and slavery . But when somedevont, earnest, 
‘men @rove home to the public conscience that slavery was 
wrong, from that moment the institution was doomed. 
alsomake hes.and write thick treatises to show 
may be maintamed, and givecrowded 
production of gold and silver and the history of 
le of this great nation shall finally 
that the gold standard, as wmperceived 
night, is constantly stealing one man for 
ing from the man who is least able to 
it to the man who least needs to have 
; when they begin to see that the 
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gold standard is an instrument of oppression and moral wrong 
and without defense, then the American people will rise and pi 
down not only the leather trust, the sugar trust, the coffee trust 
and all other trusts in trade, but also the greatest trust of all, 
that trust which controls the money, the ultimate money, of the 
world. 


ADDRESS OF PHILIP J. DOHERTY, ESQ.. PRESIDENT OF THE 


BIMETALLIC CLUB OF BOSTON, BEFORE THE CLUB 
Manufacturers and business men in the East still refuse to in- 
vestigate the cause of the business depression. Oh, for an hour of 
some Massachusetts man big enough to compel Boston's mer- 


chants and Boston’s business men to listen and learn the remedy 
for the present paralysis of business. Oh, for some power to dissi 
pate forever that form of prejudice which permits men to suffer 
and bear the ills of an incorrect system of finance and curse, as 
the cause of their tribulation, that which would be the only rem 
edy. Terrible indeed is the power of prejudice when the bright 
eyed, active, intelligent men of business in Boston, endowed with 
Yankee vim and Yankee pluck and Yankee energy, are almost 
solidly arrayed in favor of the maintenance of a system which 
makes profitable business impossible. 

I do not of course refer to so insignificant a matter as the pub- 
lic support of the Massachusetts manufacturing and business 
interests given to the Republican party, which rewards their 
fidelity with a duty on hides, on wool, on lumber, on coal, and on 
iron to make more difficult and embarrassing the conduct of their 
business, but I refer to that blindness which leaves Massachusetts 
merchants to support a policy under the prevalence of which their 
assets are day by day shrinking in price, and their notes and obli 
gations are day by day increasingly burdensome. 

The manufacturer sees the gradual depression in the prices of 
his commodities; he observes the material reduction ix the de 
mand for his products; he notes with alarm the increasing diffi- 
culty of making collection from his debtors; and still he remains 
wedded to the gold standard and its promoters, and sneers at the 
advocates of the only feasible remedy. He accepts the current 
notions of finance and thus gives aid and comfort to the enemies 
of good business. He applands the appeals of gold-standard arivo 
cates for the maintenance of the present financial system, which 
chains him to fallimg prices and continued business depression. 

The stock operator and stockbroker sees loss following almost 
every purchase; sees the decrease in the volume of legitimate in- 
vestment; and while loudly complaining at the continued depres- 
sion, scoffs at all who propose a remedy which would at once, by 
restoring prices and increasing demand, restore to him the ad- 
vantages of profitable business. 

The merchant whose stock is depreciating and whose notes at 
the bank are swelling by the difficulty which is increasing day by 
day to meet them, caused by the increase in the amount of com 
modity sold to meet. each dollar of indebtedness, will not even 
consider the remedy ‘proposed by those who appreciate the pres- 
ent perils of business and would avert them by the restoration of a 
sound system of finance. 

The wage earners who were led to believe that they were voting 
for prosperity and against a 50-cent dollar find imcreased adver- 
sity, and when employed, as they are, in rapidly decreasing num- 
bers, are content to be paid im a dollar the builion value of which 
is not: more than 50 cents, or in paper redeemable in such a dollar, 
and are still largely indifferent to the trne remedy. 

The agriculturist, upon whose success and welfare the whole 
manufacturmg and business interests of the country rest, finds 
his products falling in value, until his efforts to keep body and 
soul together are so great that his outcry of protest, often voiced 
in extravagant terms, fills with alarm the conservative and vested 
interests, which rebuke the wild utterances and yet refuse to in- 
vestigate or remedy the grievance. 

As the conservatives of New York and Boston condemned as 
extravagant the heated utterances of the philanthropic abolition- 
ists and ignored the justice of their great cause of humanity, so, 
without considering for a moment the terrible suffering of the 
great producers of wealth in the land, the conservatives of to-day 
denounce, ridicule, and condemn the terms in which the cry for 
deliverance from financial injustice and oppression comes to us 
from the impatient victims in the West and South. 

But the victims of the present financial policy are not to be 
found alone in the West and South. The merchants, the manu- 
facturers, the wage earners, the men of energy and business 
activity throughout the entire land, are suffering from the appre- 
ciation of money and the depreciation of commodities. Profitable 
business can not be conducted on a falling market. Under the 
gold standard, here and elsewhere. the whole world over, prices 
are falling and will continue to fall. Therefore it is easy to see 
that the business interests are imperiled by the attempt to force 
business under a financial system which stifles mdustry, which 
destroys commercial values, which swells the volume of commod- 
ities required to pay debts, which tends to bankrupt honest and 
energetic traders, which swells the national, State, municipal, 
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corporate, and individual debt of the country, and depreciates 

values of land and stock, commodities and wages, for the pur- 

pose of eee a shadow of a redemption in gold which the 

people do not care for in time of peace and which every govern- 

ment on earth has been obliged to suspend in time of great national 
veril. I will, therefore, to-night undertake the task of proving 
v the citation of eminent economic authorities— 

First. That under the gold standard commodities are shrinking 
in price and debts are appreciating and becoming more difficult 
to pay; and 

Second. That business can not be carried on successfully under 
these conditions. 

The late Gen. Francis A. Walker, in his last book on the money 
question, says: 

The long-continued fall of prices, due to changes in the money supply. con- 
stitutes one of the most distressing conditions under which trade and pro- 
duction can be carried on. As Mr. Balfour said, in his Mansion House . 
a slow appreciation of the standard of value “is probably the most deade 
and benumbing influence that can touch the springs of ere in a nation. 

The same sentiment is expressed by the distinguished wiss economist- 
Professor Walras, of Lausanne, who says that a permanent condition of fall, 
ing prices would give us a permanent state of industrial crises. Sir Robert 
Giffen himself has said, “An appreciation of the money of a country forced 
on by a government is simply a measure for disabling the productive powers 
of the people and making them poorer than they otherwise would be.” 


The United States monetary commission of 1876 thoroughly 


' investigated the panic of 1873, and concluded that it was caused 


+d the contraction of the currency and consequent fall of prices. 
e commission says: 


However t the natural resources of the country, however genial its 
climate, fertile its soil, ingenious and enterprising its inhabitants, or free its 
institutions, if the volume of money is shrinking and prices are falling, its 
merchants will be overwhelmed with bankruptcy, its industries will be para- 
lyzed, and destitution and distress will prevail. 


E. Benjamin Andrews, president of Brown University, and one 
of the commissioners appointed by President Harrison to attend 
the last international monetary commission, in his work entitled 
An Honest Dollar, on page 6 et seq. of the chapter on “Falling 
prices,” says: 


Falling prices, such as are now occurring throughout the gold-using wor 
work outrageous injustice. Appalling is the moral wrong which the fall 
prices since 1873 has wrought. Think of all those time contracts which form 
80 prominent a feature of modern business. Probably 70 per cent of the 
world's commercial transactions are based on some sort of deferred payment 
orcredit. It is estimated that a trillionand a half doilars’ worth of Phase de- 
ferred payments are outstanding at this time. Appreciating money is occa- 
sioning injustice in case of every one of these obligations. e ess fric- 
tion proceeding from this source I mention presently. Here I hold up to 
view the fraud of the system, how increase in the value of money robs debt- 
ors. It forces every one of them topay more than he covenanted to pay—not 
more dollars, but more value, the given number of dollars embodying ter 
value at date of payment than at date of contract. In these days debtors 
must struggle hard to be able to pay what they honestlyowe. A system which 
makes them pay from 10 to 50 per cent blood money is devilish indeed. 

Say. if you please—what is now and then a case may be true, though it is 
not true generally—that the larger batch of commodities at present needed 
to pay a given debt costs no more labor than the smaller batch which would 
have sufficed to pay it lo ago, yet where is the ee of a pew arrange- 
ment which throws all the benefits of improved facilities in industry into 
creditors’ hands and utterly forbids debtors to share in the improvement? 

A fall in general prices places a fatal clog, handicap, or brake upon the 
creation of wealth. Making all due allowance for su difficult the 
rad business trouble from which this and other countries on the gold 
stan are now suffering is that, owing to the increasing scarcity of full 
money, goods of nearly all sorts are incessantly having to be sold at smaller 
and er prices. The blight upon our business originates in the scarcity 
of full or exportable money, toa continuous and discouraging fall in 
general —, which first made production and credit business less and less 
profita’ now at last makes them less and less ble. 

Every business is affected more or less with ce fixed , levying 
wu it the burden of an absolute number of dollars. Taxes and mortgages 
illustrate this. These burdens can not be lightened when the assets and 
profits fall. You continue liable to pay them dollar for dollar—that is, im- 
mensely to ome so far as value is concerned—no matter how much 
your income ma ve shrunk. Your assets _. by ittle dwind 


le away, 

while your liabilities remain what owes | were, reumstance infinitely 

aggravates the load which t bonded industries like railways have to 
earry, and vastly aids to multiply sooseer ar 

‘The question of poventing | he further prices is not a question be- 

tween the rich and the r, but one between the productive classes and the 

nonproductive class. Every man e in the uction of wealth is in- 


terested in putting an end to the f; prices. Many such do not see this. 
Most bankers, for instance, fail to see it. Their relations with mere owners 
of realized wealth being sointimate, they imagine that they themselves derive 


an advan the appreciation of money. They are entirely mistaken, 
however. prciy ony branch of industry suffers from business a 
more than the nting of notes. Bankers, like others, are profited by 


geek Sapeo te Sendo, Gn 6 queneel fall in prices good times in trade 
m: ; 

prices (ap ting money) set ~~ a special, positive motive for 
from uctive industry. This is the impulse to hoard. Appre 
of money and of titles certain to be in 


holders 
these and not to invest in industry. It 
mane See and depresses that oe 


intensifies the de- 


read 
one rushes for it, while new Lrg peye my would once ha 
thought full of promise,and would be 
strong o— ome unless they can 
or guaranty, like a trust or a very high i 

ble, feeble, and orant industrialists, to be sure, go on ing 
to produce unsheltered. Soe of them, by their help have a hittle 

winnings, however, speedily find way into ers’ 

set of weak producers fails; another rises 


fails of supporters. For my . 1 pity the class of brave, small industria}. 
ists quite as much as Ido the men who toil for wages. ey are a sort of 
serfs. A business situation which thus coddles the bondholder and snubs 
the stockholder can not be healthy. 

In this risk to industry from having to produce against a falling market, 
this bondholder instinct, and this hoarding motive or impulse to clutch at 
gold and —— paper, and not let go save when return in kind is 
sure—in this condition of affairs we see why our banks overflow with funds 
which they can not loan and our streets with hun men willing to work, 
oe unable to find strong employers who have heart for productive enter. 
prises. 

The first victims of falling prices are producers of the weakest class. These 
are the farmers—weakest beca' posscening least capital and unable either 

. Hence the 


course. Always some are make the endeavor, so that the bondholder never 


to combine or to stop ucing distress in every farm- 
ing country and section of the = world. Hence the efforts of the 
anes everywhere to better ir condition through various political de- 
v 


The staple of Australia is wool, whose exportation, so Je until 1873, 
made that continent very p rous. A large British debt was contracted. 
But between 1873 and 1888 wool fell from 33 cents to 16 cents. The whole clip 
fora er is now insufficient omer the annual interest on Australia’s British- 
held debt. Panic rose in 1888, and was lulled for a time by reborrowing at 
rates. But it came. In January, 1893, 40,000 houses were to rent in 
/ ha decreased in by over 17,000. The exodus 

continued and even increased in 1893. 

Now, it is our turn. The United States vate, mainly in farm produce, at 
least $100,000,000 a year in foreign interest. was a light burden in 1873, 
when wheat ht $1.85 a bushel in London and $1.15 on the farm. In !x8sy 
it had fallen to $1.08 in London and 69 cents on the farm. The yield for 1889 
was about 340,000,000 bushels, which came to some $115, less than it 
would have brought sixteen years earlier, tosay nothing of the lower income 
in freights, which had to be suffered in order to it marketed atall. For 
the year 1893 our wheat brought the farmers y 54 cents, the lowest price 
ever known tillthen. But in 1894 it was lower still. The New York price 
of wheat No. 2, red, for -_ averaging the 52 weekly averages, was ().4 

ns at ail remote from railways can not have been 
above 45 cents. The London price was 22s. 10d. a quarter, a fall of 3s. 6d. 
from 1893. In 1881, 383,000,000 bushels sold for $456,000,000. In 1893, 396,000,000 
bushels sold for $213,000,000, a on 000. 

The money yield per acre of wheat has fallen in twenty years from $13.16 
to $6, or about 54 per cent. Cotton prices have fallen very much like wheat 
we . The cotton crop of 1893—6,600,000 bales of about 470 pounds each— 

ught the producer not over 6 cents a pound, or about glee, ,000. By the 
rice for 1 viz, 16 cents, it would have brought over three hund and 

m millions more, viz, four hundred and ninety-six and one-third millions. 
The nee ee per acre of cotton has in twenty years fallen from $28 to 

0.65, or ut 62 per cent. The money yield per acre of wheat, corn, oats, 

i: and cotton, taken together, has fallen in twenty years from $15.65 to 
$8. By or about 48 per cent. 

From 1873 to 1882 the nation’s paying power was reduced at least one-third. 
We could no | r liquidate our foreign interest in wheat and cotton, and 

to se) gold abroad, a movement intensified in that land 
has been drawing in the principal of her loans, her net imports of gold hav- 
= for , £600,000; for 1888, £890,000; for 1889, 000,000; for 1890, 


The agricultural classes, sections, and nations, being impoverished, lose 
wer to purc of the manufacturing classes, sections or nations, and so 
hese, with the middlemen, carriers, and sporehantn, eine grow poor. Ad- 
versity comes over the entire world of producers. © only people able to 
prosper are the very small class who create n . but live upon income 
m loans. Even these, though they may press or a time, can not escape 
loss if money continues to grow precious. ures and repudiation must 
ensue. Spain, Greece, and Argentina have already defaulted on 
their bonds. exico has virtually threatened to do the same. It is believed 
that Italy was kept from repudiation in 1896 only by the use of British gold 
to bribe lators to vote new taxes. 

Falling prices in any country, at the very same time that seer lessen such 
country's ability to compete with others, invite against it disastrous compe- 
tition from lands differently situated. In Europeagriculture is at the lowest 
ebb seen by living men. silver countries can send their produce there. 
As silver has not with these lands lost its purchasing — and as they re- 
give = same amount of foe 1 ie or c as Lae aoe Ss 
or ey can prosper while starving armers. rope’s other 
productive industries suffer from the same cause. European merchants trad- 
ng with silver countries find their capital invested there reduced by one-half. 
The par of exc annihila their present trade with these coun- 
tries is, if not destroyed, a mere matter of gam chance. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland, presiding at a recent annual meeting of the Pe- 
ninsula and Oriential Company, after calling attention to the e rdinary 
advantages which silver countries possess in manufacturing, noticing Bom- 
bay as a rival to Manchester, Japan, with its splendid supply of coal, as mak- 

strides in ufactures, and Shanghai as 


ae Sees | ton and other man a 

en w en ona $ 

“There can not be the iichtect bonbe Ga cab ine (gold) value of silver, 
exports from cow 


. instead of on 

A gentleman who was recently the honored 
and who is at meeeee the president of the onal organization 
of Silver Republicans, Hon. Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, said: 


The results of an appreciating standard are so hiddenin the very processes 
of ordinary business until we bo lech saretuny foe tneen we are not 


United States off about $750,000,000 of her debt between 1870 and 1884. 
¥ a radiant Leieeue shown, if we reckon it in 


corn, wheat, oats, cotton, coal, and bar iron—the debt was uear! 
. y 


Oper cone 
t issaid in 1866 we could have the national debt of country 
w esata thal in 38 we cou In At arould ‘have taken 61000000 bales to 


5 


er ae 
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remained due, although meantime we had paid on it 94,000,000 bales 

e — and interest. In 1866 we could have paid it with 1,000,000,000 

bushels of wheat. In the fall of 1804 we still owed 2,000,000,000 bushels, after 
ng 5,000,000,000 bushels in principal and interest. 

Pare burden of the gold standard on the world could be fully measured 


only in blood and sweat and tears. 


Hon. J. W. Baitey, of Texas, the present leader of the Demo- 
cratic forces in the National House of Representatives, said in a 
speech at Sherman, Tex., June 11, 1895: 


6 own $70,000,000,000 worth of property and we owe $35,000,000,000— 
oe tert e owe being equal to one-half of the property which we 
own. If the value of these dol increase during the next twenty years as 
it has du the past twenty years, in 1915 the value of the dollars which we 
now on equal three-fourths of the property which we now own; and if 
in another twenty years a similar increase in the value of the dollar occurs, 
in 1935 the value of the dollars which we now owe will be equal to all of the 
property which we now own. Thus the owners of our present indebtedness 
can sit faly down, and, living upon their current interest, they will see the 
silent and pi accretion to the value of their dollars absorb the property 
on which they hold their mortgages. 

No business can survive this ceaseless grind. In the end the active users 
of capital will be crushed and all enterprise will be couraged; the profits 

me will be absorbed by the growing burden of debt and mer 
chants will be forced into bankruptcy; the progressive men who have bor- 
rowed money and built cities will find coat prousety eaten up by an unearned 
increment and their families impoverished; mills will pass out of the hands 
of their owners into the hands of their mortgagees, and we shall have a state 
of society in which no workingman prepare and no prospering man works. 
It is this unspeakable calamity which I entreat my countrymen to avert. 


To prove that an additional supply of silver to the legal-tender | 


coin of the country, which our conservative business men seem to 
fear so much, would prove a stimulus to business and a remedy 
for existing conditions, permit me to refer to some notes to an arti- 
cle by Prof. Frank Parsons, of the Boston University, published in 
the Arena for June, 1896: 


That a gradual and moderate increase in the volume of money at a rate of 
increase exceeding the growth of business and invention tends to elevate 
rices and stimulate industry is fundamental in political economy. 
Btuart Mill, McCulloch, Jevons, Ricardo, Bonamy Price, Francis Walker. and 
many other eminent authorities clearly affirm and fully illustrate the prin- 


ciple. 
"The currency volume may be enlarged without lifting prices, for the op- 
posing tendencies of eereneing business and improved production may over 
come the lifting tendencies of expanding money volume. And even when 
the expansion exceeds the development of business and invention, the habits 
of the people in respect to the use of money may change so as to neutralize 
wholly or in part the price-lifting power of the overlapping expansion. 

The very inerease of money may increase the demand for it. People have 
been getting along without it, but when it comes it finds an appetite fully 
equal to the banquet. Notwithstanding all this, the tendency of expanding 
currency is to raise prices. A given expansion may not raise prices in pro 

ion, may not raise them at all, because opposing forces neutralize the 
ting effect, or may even fail to prevent a fall of prices because the expan 
sion was not cient to cancel the power of opposing influences; but ex pan- 
sion tends all the while to produce a rising market, just as the buoyancy 
of the air tends to produce ascent, though gravity may overcome it. A con- 
tracting currency or a currency that fails to increase as fast as business and 
roduction develop tends to cause falling prices, and an expanding currency 
That grows faster than business and invention tends to raise prices, and will 
surely do so if the expansion is continued with sufficient vigor and persist- 
ence. 


In his “‘ Essay on money,” David Hume wrote: 


Tt is certain that, since the discovery of the mines in America, industry 
has increased in all the nations of Europe, except in the possessors of the 
mines; and this may be justly ascribed, among other reasons, to the increase of 
gold and silver. 

A y we feel that, in every kingdom into which money begins to 
flow in greater abundance than formerly, everything takes a new face; labor 
and industry gain life, the merchant becomes more enterprising, the manu- 
facturer more nt and skillful, and even the farmer follows his plow with 
greater alacrity and attention. 


Commenting upon these passages, Francis A. Walker says: 


I think that in the foregoing remarks Mr. Hume even understates the ad- 
vantage of a metalli¢ inflation. In addition to all which he alleges, there is 
the important consideration of the effect of such a cause upon the burden of 


@ indebtedness, both public aad private. The world is always in 
ia me tion pret as Reoest , the ieGuetry, the ostivity the 

met ni 4 meration upon the stage are heavily weighted by obliga- 
tions to the past. SThese obligations can not be repudiated, they can not be 


intentionally lightened, by act of government, under impulse from the debtor 
class, without social and economic retributions that will produce a mischief 
far outweighing any benefits which may be in view in such ill-advised meas- 


ures. 

But when the effect is brought about by natural means. if not too sudden 
and violent in Roms I believe it to be wholly beneficial and harmonious 
economically. the great silver discoveries of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, diminishing the weight of feudal burdens, cutting down 
the effective revenues of py be pagers! and reducing the weight of obli 
gations derived from the past, an influence wholly in addition to that 
mentioned by Mr. Hume, in not only extending commercial activity, but lift- 
ing society and industry to a new and higher plane, seems to Le beyond 


| 


President Walker also says in Economic Studies, Volume I, 
No. 1, already referred to: 


With a moderate increase of the money supply and a gen- 


eral upward tendency of prices, it can hardly fail to result that the man of 
busi whether man or seccent. will be readier to assume the 


courageous an ul, will d la greater enter 


sa the increase of money aids those who live by pres- 
ent labor and hurts’ those who live by past labor and is progress. J. RP Me. 
Culloch inflation lightens principal and interest of public debt, and 


says that 
ao men gradual seonowen of = of cn, rons h aeterel in- 
crease precious metals, promote and imin eo ons 
ee awe See producing classes. While, like a fall of fain after a lon 
course of dry , it may be prejudicial to certain classes, it is benefi- 
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cial to an incomparably greater number, including all who are actively en 
gaged in industrial pursuits, and is, speaking generally, of great public or 
national advantage. 


Prof. W.Stanley Jevons says (Investigations into Currency and 
Finance, pages 96-97) : 
I can not but agree with McCulloch that, putting out of sight individual 


cases of hardship, if such exist, a fall in the value of gold must have. and I 
should say has had already, a most powerfully bet 


eficial effect. It loosens a 
country as nothing else could from its old bonds of debt and habit. It 
throws increased rewards before all who are making and acquiring wealth, 
sometimes at the expense of those who are enjoying acquired wealth. It 


excites the active and skillful classes new exertions 
In his recent work on the Law of Civilization and Decay, Brooks 


Adams says, page 321: 


of the community to 


With the advent of the bankers a profound change camie over civilization, 
for contraction began. Self-interest had from the outset taught the pro 
ducer that to prosper he should deal in wares which tended rather to rise 
than fall in value relatively to coin. The opposite instinct possessed the 
usurer; he found that he grew rich when money appreciated, or when the 
borrower had to part with more property to pay his debt when it fell due 
than the = lent him would have brought on the day the obligation was 
contractec 


The late William P. St. John, the New York banker, said: 

The fountain head of our prosperity has run dry. Our farmers all over 
the country have endured the depression in prices until they get about 8&8 or 
$9 an acre for an expenditure of $10 per acre, and the like. Their credit is 
exhausted at their country stores. The country store ceases to order from 
the city merchant; the city merchant reduces his demand upon the manufac- 
turer; manufactures are curtailed. The consequence is that employees and 
all elements of labor are being discharged, and wages are lowered to those 
whocontinue in employment. The sufferings of the farmers, who constitute 
nearly one-half our population, are thus enforced upon the city merchant, 
the m* nufacturer, and all forms of labor 

The gravity of the perils to business and national prosperity 
under the gold standard can not be overestimated. The peril is 
increased when other nations are induced to adopt the gold stand- 
ard, as was recently done in Japan. 

The greater the demand for gold, the more it appreciates. 
appreciates prices fall. 
paralysis. 

The thoughtful attention of the conservative business men 
must be attracted to this great question. Intemperate addresses 
and heated appeals to class or sectional interests hurt our cause 
and impede its progress. 

The interests of every business except money lending, the pros- 


As it 
As prices fall business is seized with 


| perity of all sections and of all classes, will be promoted by the 


adoption of an independent American system of finance, based on 
the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver. 

Our appeal should be general. Our cause is the cause of all the 
people of our common country. Its aim is neither dishonest nor 
unpatriotic, but is to attain the highest and noblest objects of 
pure and unselfish statesmanship—the promotion of the pros- 
perity and welfare of our country and its citizens. 

How long are the people to remain groping in the darkness of 
adversity before they learn from sad experience the lesson of the 
dangers and perils of the teachings of the gold-standard advocates? 
Time alone will tell; and time will vindicate the motives and the 
principles of all who, against an overwhelming tide of prejudice 
and abuse, have endeavored to guide the ship of state into the 
channels of prosperity. 

BIMETALLISM 
By A. J. UTLEY. 

In the discussion of the money question that is now agitating 
the people throughout the length and breadth of the land, the ad- 
vocates of gold monometallism insist that we should have money 
that has *‘ intrinsic value;” that the material on which the money 
stamp is placed should possess an intrinsic value equal to the 
money value stamped upon it; that gold possesses this property 
and that silver does not, and for this season they favor a single 
gold standard. 

Are the premises true? Has gold intrinsic value? If the pre- 
mises are not true, if gold has no intrinsic value, then some other 
reason must be assigned for monometallism. 

The word ‘‘ intrinsic” means internal, inherent, not apparent or 
accidental, opposed to extrinsic. 

Now, the fact is, gold has no intrinsic value whatever. All 
commodities have certain inherent or intrinsic properties which 
tend to make the particular commodity more or less desirable, and 
to the extent that such properties influence the desire for their 
possession, such inherent properties may enhance their value or 
ratio of exchange, but value itself is independent of and extrinsic 
from all commodities. 

If value were intrinsic, if it were inherent in a thing, it could 
not change or fluctuate. If the value of gold or silver were inher- 
ent in the metal, the same quantity of metal of the same degree 
of fineness would always be of the same value. In 1873, 3714 
grains of pure silver were worth as much in all the markets of the 
world as 22.2 grains of pure gold. Now they are worth only 
about one-half as much. Is it possible that the intrinsic value of 
one or both of these metals has changed since 1873? Certainly 
not. The intrinsic properties of gold and silver are the same now 
as they were in 1873, as they always have been, but their relative 
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values, when uncontrolled by legislation, are subject to great 
fluctuations. 

Value is a relative term and is necessarily extrinsic. Value is 
created and controlled by the law of supply and demand. The 
inherent or intrinsic ne of a mins may be of such a char- 
acter as to limit the supply, a limiting the supply may en- 
hance the value, or aidinie circumstances may increase the 
demand, and by so doing enhance the value; but value, always 
and under all circumstances, is determined by the law of supply 
and demand. 


But what say the authorities on this question? Condillac, a 
celebrated French economist, says: 


The value of a thing is founded on the want of it, or the demand for it. 
Therefore, if the want1s more strongly felt, it gives ihe thing agreater value; 
if the want is less _ it gives ita less value. The value of at ing increases 
with its peanetey- and Soampenas with its abundance. !t may even, on account 
of abundance, be decre nothing. Asuperfiuity, for example, will have 
no value, if we can caearearit 


Gide, another French economist, says: 


Value, then, which is the dominating idea of all political economy, denotes 
nothing more than a fact which in is very simple, the fact that athing 
is more or less desired. ch, we should only have to say 
value is desirability. Since value arises from desire, it proceeds from us 
rather than from things; as we say nowadays, it is subjective far more than 
objective. It is not, attached to objects which can be perceived; it is born at 
the moment when desire me and vanishes when ite dies out. Like a but- 


— desire flutters from to thing, and value abides only where desire 
reste. 


Aristotle defined value as follows: 


Value is not a quality of an object, but.an affection of the mind. The sole 
source, or cause of valne is human desire. When there is a demand 

for things, they have value; when the demand increases (the «4 remain- 
ing the same). — —— 5S increases; when the demand decreases, the value 
decreases. he demand altogether ceases, the value is altogether gone. 


Professor cee in his work on political economy, says: 


A sudden nae he? in She pation: will See take away at . stroke one. 
half the value t+ were fashionable but are so no longer. 
poe 4 is all there, aT thet form of the matter is all there, but the value is 
one-half It is clear that there is no t —_ called value in 
aaene. alue is the relation of mutual purchase established between two 

Se eee. Valine starts in desire, gives birth to efforts, 
anaes by estimates, ends in satisfaction. 


Senator JonzEs, < his ier speech delivered in the United States 
Senate in October, 1 said: 


pn on esha dep telanetiicn Ueterte: Hab eten. -_ one. 
mind aamnebe intrinsic or inherent. If value w f 
itresided in an article, it could not be taken rem #. ond 2 could not ‘be 


changes in ‘the number of objects of which ins 
with in the desires of men to become 


ix cibichGhearenn be held by 
lead, donot suffer augmentation or diminution by reason of any in- 
crease or reduction of the reciation of men. If value were in ec in 
articles, it would remain nsic whether 
things can have no economic properties - 
ties exist only because there are people. thing can have no use unless some 
one watts to use = it can have anaes Senn te being wanted, 
some one is willing to incur sacrifice to 


Professor Macleod, an eminent Ragtidh economist, says: 


Value, likedistance or an equation, req Wecan not ak 
of absolute or intrinsic distance or equality. objects can = be dis- 
tant or ecual.. If we are told that an object is distant or equal, w: i- 
ately ask, Distant from what? or. what? Soit is oanaliy 2 clear that 
a single object can not have ue. We must always ask, Value in what? 
And it is clear that as it is absurd to speak of a single object neving absolute 
er intrinsic distance, or having absolute or intrinsic , so it is equally 
Gheurd ‘to apeck of an object beving dhackute or intrinsio ¥ ue. 


Barbour, an able writer on economics, who lived about two 


hundred years ago, — 
Value is only the That can never be certain, because to be 
certain it must at be of the same value; 
can en ~ os have in them- 


nothing can ha an intrinsic 
a =. witich in all ral qual have the same virtue, as the lodestone Pa attract 


t 
necting place scarce. ha 
— ~ ts the’ lacs it in: opinion and fashion brings them ieee ictal alien 
m value. 
The International Cyclopedia, published in Boston in 1894, 
defines value as follows: 
Value, in political economy, is one of 


those d 
more for the aes cae Tx its application to © and fallacious uses 
than for an it a strict scientific . Tt hasa distinct 
only when it is used as “value in .”” and between 
coe and which will $25 


Boston, are —_aa = = Cost has not to do with value. 
Se etig eoceeey taeree ha bie meee See ae 
will 
bea fall in price so ag Sa that is its value. 
Professor al “ a work on political economy, says: 


A student of has no hope of ever and correct in his 
ideas of the science if he thinks of value as at alla or an ob: or even 
as which tiesina Sing or.elies. Sisame thus oe 
such a nonentity as intrinsic doubtless 
im such a substance as gold or iron which influence its ; but the word 
walue, so far as it can be used, merel the 
of its ex in a certain for some substance. 

Vv eg ee eee 

in any other sense ——— of the val: 


eee mgt on admits of no answer, for there must be t 
hamod in order to make n rato, and the ratio will differ nn 
Steen 


In a work entitled ‘Money and Mechanism of Exchange, Pro. 
fessor Jevons says: 

It has been usual to call the value of the metal contained inc: coin the intrin- 
fos apne Sho aan; but ee Ge Set Samat ae give rise 
or tr aaaenee a but ‘merely a Clnaasntunne ar eutertanl sviation. — 

ae in gold that make it desirable for 

independent of legislation, but gold derives its chief 
value from the fact that by viru of law certain gas of it 
may be coined into a d when so coined the dollar is a 
legal tender and lewful money, If the demand for it as a money 
metal is increased, as it w eee ae silver, 
its value will be increased; w! a aa if gold should bs 
demonetized, its vaine would ary cena num . Thestock 
of gold now in ao as ae amounts to more than 
$3,500,000,000. Lacuna derdnediednoneete conde yd 
cote ahaerte' Garam The artisan not pay much 
for material that must be in stock seventy years before con- 
ion. It is safe to sa: if gold should be demonetized, if 
the itious value given it by law should be taken from it, 22.2 
grains of gold wo not bring 10 cents in the markets of tho 
world; that 90 at cent of the ae value of gold is fictitious, 
and is caused solel 

I have devoted ewer: discussion of the phrase 
aaah te — because it been so aly by — persistently 
asserted 6 money kings, and y gold mono- 
metallists, that gold has “intrinsic value,” that it is a “‘ standard 
of value” and a “ measure of value,” that many people who have 
made no special study of economics have been and are deceived, 
and because no man can understand the true character and func- 
tion of money until he realizes the fact that there is no intrinsic 


value in g. 

On account of the i of a correct of the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ value” 1 was not content witha a state- 
ment of the fact that value is a relative term, and not be 


intrinsic or inherent in an , but Ihave introduced authori- 
ties that prove beyond the of a doubt that there is no 
intrinsic value in the precious metals, and that conse- 
quently the plea for gold money on account of its supposed in- 


trinsic value is fallacious. 
-standard men that if we restore to sil- 
unlimited coinage the United 
— — become the dumping ground of all the cheap silver 

@ wor 
If the United States should restore to silver its ancient right of 
ee ees ae eee me tho 
world. The reason why silver is worth less (measured by gold) 
now than it was in 1873 is because and only use of adverse 
legislation; and when the lawsthat discriminate against silver are 
repealed, silver will resume its ancient place at the ratio existing 
prior to such adverse 

agi ae spe Wy ar 


gold and silver, was because the demand was not for the total 
available and an act to coin the American product, if 
such an act be passed, would fail for the same reason. 


is historic. When 
a 
per month), it created a demand for silver bullion that did not 











1897. 


If silver had free and unlimited coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 
in the United States, silver bullion in this country would be worth 
1.29an ounce. No one disputes this proposition; it is self-evident 

t would it be worth in London, Paris, or Berlin? If the coin- 
age were free and unlimited in the United States and there were 
no demand in Europe or Asia for this European bullion, it would 
be worth the mint price in the United States less the cost of 
transportation to the United States. There can be no question 

bout it. 
. Mr. Jevons, in his Theory of Political Economy, published in 
1879, page 137, says: 


The ratio of equivalent weights of silver and gold, which had never before 
nm much above 16 to 1, commenced to rise in 1874, and was at one time 
July, 1876) as high as 22.5 tol in the London markets. Though it has since 
the ratio continues to be subject to frequent considerable oscillations. 
The great production of silver in Nevada may contribute somewhat to this 
extraord result, but the principal cause must be the suspension of the 
French law of the double standard and the demonetization of silver in Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and elsewhere. 


Mr. Jevons says the principal cause of the divergence in the 
ratio between gold and silver was the “suspension of the French 
law of the double standard and the demonetization of silver in 
Germany, Scandinavia, and elsewhere.” 

I to show that the only cause of the divergence between 
the metals was the adverse silver legislation in the United States 
and elsewhere, and that the great production of silver in Nevada 
had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Laughlin, in his work on political economy, publishes a 
chart by which he shows that the value of the world’s production 
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of gold from 1493 to 1850 was $3,314.550,000, and the value of the 
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silver produced during the same time was 37,358,450,000, or more 
than twice as much in the value of silver as of gold. From the 
same chart it appears that the value of the gold produced from 
1850 to 1885 was $4,425,525,000, and that the value of the silver 
produced during the same time was $2,397,475,000, only a little 
more than one-half as much in value of silver as gold. 


During the first period named the ratio between gold and silver | 


was much lower than during the second period. If the amount of 


the production had a controlling influence or any influence over tie | 


value of the bullion, the reverse of this would have been true. If 
the legislative demand is for the total available supply of both gold 
and silver at a certain ratio, it necessarily follows that, while the 
value of the metals may fluctuate as compared with commodities, 
the ratio between the metals will remain unchanged. 


| was able to come to the front and dictate to the 


Of course, there will be slight fluctuations arising from local | 


causes. While neither of the metals can fall below the coinage 


value, either of them may temporarily rise above it on account of | 


some local demand. If silver should rise in value, the ratio would 
fall. If gold should rise in value, the ratio would rise. But as 
soon as local demand was satisfied, the former ratio would be 
restored. If the rise or fall in either of the metals was general, 
caused by an abundant yield of the mines or from any other rea- 
son, so long as free and unlimited coinage was guaranteed to both 
metals the metal changing in value would carry the other with it. 

In proof of the above proposition, I need only cite the facts 
shown by Mr. Jevons, that the value of gold fell 46 per cent be- 
tween 1798 and 1809, and that from 1809 to 1849 it appreciated 145 
per cent. 

In 1798 the commercial ratio between gold and silver was 15.59 
to 1, in 1809 it was 15.96 to 1, and in the meantime gold had fallen 
in value 46 per cent. If gold had not carried silver down with it, 
the ratio between gold and silver in 1809 would have been 8.42 to 
1. The ratio’ between gold and silver in 1809 was, as we have 
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demands for either of the metals, and such slight variati 
be temporary only. 

That legislation may establish and maintain any ratio betw: 
gold and silver, solong asthey both have free and unlimited coin- 
age, and that the ratio established by the country producing the 
greatest amount or able to control the greatest amount of bullion of 
either of the metals will have a controlling influence is a fact well 
authenticated by history. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, Volume XXII, page 73, says: 

1497 


ms will 
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In Spain, by fhe edict of Medina , the rat 


» was lv When America 
was first plundered, the first fruits were gold, not silver: whereupon Sain. in 
1546, and ins, the wealth of the silver mines of Potosi was know raised 
the value of gold to 13}, and as Spain then monopolized the supp f the 
precious metals, the rest of the world was obliged xcquiesce in h alua 
tion. During the following century Portugal obtained such immense quar 
tities of gold from the East Indies, Japan, and Brazil that the value of her 


imports of this metal exceeded £5,000.000 a year, while those of Spain had 
dwindled to £500,000 in gold, and had only increased to £2,500,000 41 
Portugal now governed the ratio, and in 1688 raised the value of gold to 
teen times that of silver. 

Except during a brief period of forty years this ratio has ever since be« 
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maintained in Spanish and British America and the United States. A i 
tury later the spoils of the Orient were exhausted, the Brazilian ‘ers bhe- 
gan to decline, and Portugal lost her importance. Spain thus again got con 
trol of the ratio, and, as her colonial produce was chiefly silver, she raised its 
value in 1775 from one-sixteenth to one-fifteenth and a half that of wold for 
the Peninsula, permitting it to remain at nth in the coloni 


France, whose previous ratio (that of 1726) was 14 ad pted the Spanish rat io 
of 15} in 1785, and has adhered to it ever since. These three historical ratios, 
and the bearing of each upon the others, have influenced all legislation on 
the subject, and, where there was no legislation, have governed the bullion 
market for more than two centuries. 

From the foregoing historical account of the ratio between gold 
and silver it appears that any nation producing the greatest 
amount of the precious metals has always been able to control the 
ratio and fix the relative values of the metals. 

When Spain made her gold discoveries in America and obtained 
a considerable supply of this metal, and anticipated still large: gold 
discoveries, she became mistress of the situation, and at one s 
of the pen arbitrarily raised the value of gold from 10} to 1 to 134 
to 1, and ‘*‘ the rest of the world was obliged to acquiesce in her 
valuation.” Why? Because she controlled the supply. 

A century afterwards the little Kingdom of Portugal, not one- 
quarter as large as the State of California, and at that time not 
producing one-tenth of the wealth now produced in California, 
world what the 
ratio should be between gold and silver, simply because at that 
time she was producing more gold than any other nation in the 
world. She exercised her prerogative as the greatest gold pro- 
ducer and arbitrarily raised the value of gold from 134 to 1 to 16 
to 1, and the rest of the world was obliged to acquiesce in her valu- 
ation. 

A century later, the mines theretofore controlled by Portugal 
having become exhausted, ‘‘ Portugal lost her importance,” and 


roke 


| Spain, then being a heavy producer of silver, again got control of 


| was silver, silver was more valuable when measured by 


seen, 15.96 to 1; in 1849 it was 15.78 to 1, only a trifling fluctua- | 


tion, but in the meantime gold had appreciated in value 145 per 
cent. In 1809 15.96 pounds of silver were equal in value to 1 


rs gold; in 1849 gold had appreciated 145 per cent, and if it | 


not carried silver up with it, it would lave taken, in 1849, 
89.68 pounds of silver to buy 1 pound of gold. 

But, as a matter of fact, the ratio between gold and silver in 
1849 was 15.78, a trifle lower than before the appreciation of gold. 
Is it not conclusively established from the above facts that a gen- 
eral rise or fall in the value of either of the metals will carry the 
other with it as long as free and unlimited coinage is guaranteed 
to both, and is it not necessarily true that the mass of both metals 
combined would be less liable to serious fluctuation in value than 
either standing alone would be? 

Is it not also conclusively established from the foregoing facts 
that legislation can, by creating a demand for the total available 
supply of an article at a fixed price, prevent the article from fall- 


ing below the price fixed, and that when the legislative demand 
is for the available supply of two metals such as gold and 
silver, to be used for a common purpose, and a ratio is established 


at which the total supply will be received, the ratio so fixed be- 
tween the two metals will remain substantially invariable? The 
metals may rise or fall in value as measured by commodities, but 
they can not change in value as measured by each other, except 
only such slight variations as may be produced by excessive local 
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the ratio and raised the value of silver, or reduced that of gold, 
which amounts to the same thing, from 16 to 1 to 154 to 1, which 
ratio has remained the European ratio since that time (1775). It 


also appears from the historical account quoted from the Britan- 
nica that the metal of which there was the greatest production 
was always the one that was increased in value. 

From the above and foregoing is it not conclusively shown that 
the relative value of gold and silver, so long as they have free and 
unlimited coinage, is not influenced in the slightest degree by the 
amount of bullion that may be produced of either of the metals? 
In the instances given by Laughlin, when the greatest production 
gold; and 
when the greatest production was gold, then gold was mure val- 
uable when measured by silver. And in the instances cited in the 
Britannica it was the metal of which there was the greatest pro- 
duction that was increased in value in every instance. It is the 
law and not the amount of the production that fixes and maintains 
the relative value of the metals. 

What are the facts to-day as to the production of silver, and 
where is it being produced? 

The report of the Director of the Mint, dated June 24, 1894, 
shows that the world’s production of silver for the year 1893, rated 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, amounted to $208,371,000. Of this amount 
the United States produced $77,575,700 and Mexico produced 
$57,375,600. The amount produced in the United States and 
Mexico was $134,951,300, and all the balance of the world pro- 
duced $73,419.700. But of this $73,419,700 the South American 
and Central American States, all of which are silver-using coun- 
tries and equally interested with the United States in maintaining 
the price of silver, produced $25,044,700, and the Dominion of 
Canada produced $321,400, which makes a total production in 
America of $160,317,400, and ali the balance of the world produced 
only $48,053,600. 

The amount actually produced in Europe was $19,155,100. The 
amount produced in Great Britain, the country that now assumes 
the prerogative of fixing the value of the silver bullion of the world, 
was $327,700. England’s production of silver is less than 2 mills 
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on the dollar of the total rege Instead of being able to 
dictate the value of silver bullion, she ought not to be consulted 
atal?. She should have no voice in the matter. In fact, Euro 
combined could not, as against the wishes of America, exert much, 
if any, influence on the value of silver. 

The amount of their production or of their actual consumption 
of silver is too trifling to have any material influence on its mar- 
ket value. Europe requires a certain amount of silver bullion an- 
nually to keep up her supply of token money, even though she 
might discontinue its use as money of ultimate or final redemp- 
tion. The amount now being consumed by her for coinage pur- 
poses averages about $22,000,000 annually, if to which you add the 
amount consumed by her in the arts, it willbe found that instead 
of having silver to sell she annually consumes more than double 
the amount of silver that she produces. 

It may be a fine thing for Europe to allow her to fix the price 
of silver bullion, but it is contrary to all precedent and an out- 
rage on the silver-producing countries. America produces more 
than three times as much silver as all the balance of the world, 
and more than ten times the amount produced in Europe. 

The total amount of silver produced in the world outside of 
America is not sufficient to supply the demands of Europe for 
coinage purposes and for use in the arts. It is not sufficient to 
supply the demand of India for coinage purposes alone. It would 
hardly be sufficient to keep the silver gods of China in decent 
— to say nothing about the necessity of a new one now and 

en. 

Mexico, and in fact all of the South American and Central 
American States, is yr, interested with us in maintaining 
the price of silver bullion, and will gladly cooperate with us in 
any effort we may make to restore silver to its former position and 
wales in the monetary system of the world. It would bean act of 
imbecility for America, producing as it does more than three- 
fourths of the silver produced in the world and more than ten 
times as much as the European production, to allow Europe to fix 
the price of our silver bullion. 

e have no interests in common with Europe on the silver ques- 
tion. Weare heavy producers of silver. e have silver to sell. 
It is to our interest to maintain the price of silver bullion. Europe 
is a heavy consumer of silver. She does not produce enough to 
supply her demands. She must enter the market and buy silver, 
not only for coinage purposes, but for use in the arts. It is toher 
interest to buy silver at as low a price as possible. We can not 
combine with Europe. Let us combine with those who have in- 
terests in common with us. 

America commands the supply of silver bullion. The annual 
consumption of silver for coinage perpoow notwithstanding the 
suspension of the coinage of silver by the Latin Union, averaged, 
for the years 1891, 1892, 1893, over $143,000,000, and the consumption 
in the arts for the same years averaged over $27,000,000 (see report 
of Director of the Mint for 1894), ya total annual consump- 
tion of $170,000,000, only $48,000,000 of which are prodr.ced outside 
of America, After consuming all the silver bullion produced out- 
side of America, the world must buy from us $122,000,000 worth of 
silver bullion annually for coinage purposes, and they must pay the 
price’fixed by us, if we have manhood enough left to fix a price. 

In fact, the world has been paying at the rate of about $1.29 per 
ounce for silver bullion ever since 1873, while we have received on 
an average only about two-thirds that amount, and the specula- 
tors of Europe have been pocketing the difference. Is it not about 
time to dispense with the European middleman and sell direct to 
the consumer at actual value? 

How about the gold production of the world? 

The report of the Director of the Mint shows that the world’s 
production of gold for the year 1893 was $155,521,700, and that the 
amount produced in the various countries was as follows: 
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lt appears from the above and foregoing that America is not 
only the greatest producer of silver in the world, but that she is 
also the greatest producer of gold. Certainly, then, according to 
precedent, she has the right to fix the ratio between the metals, 
and when she exercises her prerogative and fixes the ratio, the 
world would be obliged to acquiesce in her valuation. _ 

The total output of gold in America, Asia, and Russia, all of 
which are silver-using countries, is $87,168,400, and the production 
of the rest of the world is but $68,353,300, and of this amoutit 
$29,305,800 is produced in Africa. Nearly all of the African gold 
is produced in the South African Republic, a pure democracy in 
southern Africa. Africa has but little interest in monetary af- 
fairs, and is never consulted on Se matters. If the African 
product is deducted, or not counted on either side, we have for the 
world’s annual production, exclusive of Africa, $126,215,900, of 


which America, Asia, and Russia produce $87,168,400, and the bal- 
ance of the world produces $39,047,500. 

The amount of gold produced in the countries now clamoring 
for a single gold standard is not enough by more than $11,000,000 
to supply the demand for gold for use in the arts, even after 
counting in Australasia with the gold monometallists. Al) the 
gold produced in these countries and $11,000,000 worth of that 
produced in silver-using countries would be consumed in the arts 
before a single dollar's worth would be available for coinage pur- 
poses. 

The amount of gold produced in Europe, exclusive of Russia— 
and Russia is not clamoring for gold; Russia is a silver-standard 
country to-day—is only $3,358,900, or a trifle more than 2 per cent 
of the total output. The greatest objection to silver comes from 
England. England's bitter fight against silver dates from 1816, 
and from that time until the present she has constantly opposed 
its use as money. How much gold does she produce? 

In 18983 she produced the enormous sum of $42,300, less than 
three-tenths of 1 mill on the dollar of the world’s production for 
that year. To allow a country virtually producing no gold or sil- 
ver to dictate to the bullion-producing countries what the ratio 
between the metals shall be, or to have any influence whatever in 
fixing the ratio, or to be even consulted in any manner, is an out- 
rage on the intelligence of the rest of the world. 

But it may b> claimed that Great Britain should be credited 
with the gold produced in her colonies and dependencies. If this 
was done, let us see how the account would stand: 


Gold produced in— 
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But of the gold produced in Australasia, $32,059,354 was coined 
into money in the Aus‘ra ian Mint (see report of Director of the 
Mint); consequently that amount of the Australian bullion could 
not have been exported to England: therefore this amount must 
be deducted, which leaves $10,979,745 as the total supply that the 
— country could by any possibility have received from her 
colonies. 

It may, however, be claimed that England should have credit 
for at least a part of the African output. Undoubtedly a portion 
of the gold mined in Africais taken out by English operators, but 
I have no means of ascertaining what proportion. The gold mines 
of Africa are common plunder for the entire world. Every na- 
tionality has its representative in Africa digging for gold, and as 
nine-tenths of the world to-day are using silver as full legal-tender 
money, all of whom are interested in maintaining the value of 
silver, I take it for ted that the nine-tenths can get away with 
as much African gold bullion as the other one-tenth; consequently 
I leave the African output entirely out of the case. If, however, 
Great Britain controlled all of it, she would still have less than 
the American output. If she controlled all the African gold she 
would still have less than the demand for consumption in the arts, 
to say nothing about controlling the coinage ratio of the world. 

If, in 1546, Spain, simply becaus> she was the greatest producer 
of gold, was able to arbitrarily establish and maintain for one 
hundred years the ratio between gold and silver, and then Portu- 
gal, because she had become the greatest producer of gold, was 
able to arbitrarily raise its value as com with silver and 
maintain her ratio for another hundred years, and if Spain, then 
having becomeagain the greatest producer of the precious metals, 
but now, silver being the metal of which there was the greatest 
production, by her arbitrary edict was able to raise the value of 
silver as measured by gold, and the rest of the world was obliged 
to acquiesce in these several valuations so fixed, first by Spain, then 
by Portugal, and afterwards by Spain again, simply because at the 
time the several ratios were fixed these nations were the great- 
est producers of gold and silver, what is to prevent the United 
States, with her immense commerce, and annually eng as 
she does, hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of the absolute 
necessaries of life that Europe needs and must have and can pro- 
cure nowhere else, and controlling, as she does, a monopoly of 
both gold and silver—what is to prevent her from establishing and 
ne ae, ratio between the metals that she sees fit to 
establish? Nothing but the ignorance, stupidity, cowardice, or 
rascality of the members of our National ture. 

Is there any r of our getting too much silver money in the 
United States? e report of the Director of the Mint published 
in 1898 shows that the total amount of silver coin now in existence 
is $4,042,700,000. If we had all of it, it would make a capita 
circulation of about $58 for our eee and is not 
too much money for the business in of thiscountry. France 


“has nearly that sum per capita,.and France is now the most pros- 


perous country in the world. 
In 1865 and 1866 we had in the United States, including the 
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seven-thirty notes and the various other issues that were by law 
a legal tender and lawful money, a greater per capita circulation 
than all the silver in the world would give us now; and it must 
be con that we had then the most prosperous times this 
country has ever ex rienced. Even Hugh McCulloch admitted 
that at that time “the people were prosperous and comparatively 
free from debt.” : 

But it is insisted by the gold-standard men that silver is too 
bulky and heavy to be used as money, that the silver we now have 
will not circulate, and that the Government has impoverished 
itself already in building vaults in which to store it. 

So far as its circulation as money is concerned, we now have a 
law allowing any person who has ten or more silver dollars to 
deposit them with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 
United States and receive silver certificates therefor; and the only 
reason so much silver is now on deposit is because the people pre- 
fer the certificates. Every silver dollar now on deposit in the 
United States Treasury is discharging the money function by its 
paper representative. Silver certificates could be advantageously 
used in the United States for every dollar of silver in existence in 

e world. 
wal the coined silver in the world could be put into a single 
room 66 feet square and 66 feet high. It would not take a very 
large vault to hold all of it, and all this talk about impoverishing 
the Government to build vaults to hold our silver is the veriest 


nonsense. 

But what is the probability of our getting all the silver in the 
world or any considerable portion of it? 

About one-half of the silver in the world is in India and China. 
India and China are silver-using countries. They do not use gold 
asmoney. China and India now are aud for many years have 
been heavy consumers of silver. In order to obtain the amount 
of silver required by them they have established a ratio of 15 to1. 
Every ounce of silver they have costs them $1.37. This certainly 
is not cheap silver. Not a dollar’s worth of this silver could be 
brought to the United States without a loss of at least 7 per cent 
to the shipper, besides cost of transportation. No one supposes, 
even the gold-standard men do not claim, that any silver would 
come to this country from Asia. 

The total amount of silver in Europe is $1,484,000,000, all of 
which is coined into money, none of it at a higher ratio than 154 
to 1, and most of it at a much lower ratio. None of the European 
silver is cheap silver, and none of it could be shipped to this coun- 
try without a loss of at least 3 per cent tothe shipper besides cost 
of transportation. None of it can be spared from the circulating 
medium of the several nations where it is now being used as 
money. 

Not only can none of the stock now on hand be spared, but the 
demand in Europe is for more silver. In 1893 the amount of sil- 
ver coined in Europe was over $34,000,000, and the amount coined 
for the years 1891, 1892, and 1893, avera over $32,000,000 an- 
nually. (See Report of Director of the Mint for 1894.) Europe 
has no silver to spare. The United States, under free and unlim- 
ited coinage, instead of importing silver, would continue in the fu- 
ture, as she has been in the past, a large exporter of silver bullion. 

It is insisted by the gold-standard advocates that the free coin- 
age of silver would drive gold out of the coun Of course no 
person can know that such would be the result; he can only guess 
that such a thing might happen. These same men told us that 
the compulsory coinage of silver under the Bland Act would 
drive all the out of the country, but it did not doso. The 

of the r of the Mint shows that in 1878, when the 
Bland Act became a law, there was but $213,000,000 in gold in 
the United States, and that from that time until 1893 there was 
coined in the United States from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 of silver 
every month, and that in 1893 we had $646,000,000 in gold in the 
United States. Instead of driving out the gold, there was a con- 
stant stream of gold tlowing into the country. There were cer- 
false prophets in 1878, and we have no evidence that they 
have received any special inspiration since that time. There is 
nota particle of danger of silver driving gold out of the country. 
oreign demand ld may cause its exportation, but silver 
will not drive it out of the country. 

The report of the Director of the Mint for ome ending June 30, 
1894, on 57, shows that the world’s production of silver for 
the years 1591, 1892, and 1893 amounted to $583,464,000, rated at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. The same report shows (page 54) that the 
annual consumption of silver for use in the arts was $27,554,280. 
This will give a total re on in the arts for the three years 

$82,662,840. On page 270 the same report shows that the silver 
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coinage of the worl the same time was $430,169,558. If these 
figures are correct, and without doubt they are substantially 
true, there was a 


us left over each year, on an average, of 
wee ee worth of silver bullion. 

loss of silver from abrasion and from other causes is enor- 

The Director of the Mint published a tabulated statement 

in 1893, from which it appears that the world’s coinage of silver 
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circulating medium? 
of the Mint for 1894, we find (on page 57 


$432,470,000, or an annualaverage production of $144,118,666. 


$93,941,366, 
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from 1492 to 1893, a period of four hundred years, was $9,726,072,000, 


less than one-half of the amount produced. 


With such a ratio of loss, I think any fair-minded man will con- 


cede that the $23,547,200 vearly surplus will not be more than suf- 


ficient to make up the loss from abrasion and accident to the stock 
of coin now in existence. 
Is there enough gold to furnish the people with the necessary 
Turning again to the report of the Director 
that the world’s pro- 
duction of gold for the years 1891, 1892, and 1898 amounted to 
On 
page 53 of the same report itisshown that the annual consumption 
of gold in the arts is $50,177,300. This leaves for coinage purposes 


If gold is to be the money of the world, we shall find, by divid- 
ing the amount of gold available for coinage purposes by the pop- 
ulation of the world, that it would give us an annual increase in 
the circulating medium of 6 cents per capita, providing none of 
the stock on hand was lost or destroyed. 

But the advocates of the gold standard insist that it is not fair 
to divide the available supply by the total population of the 
world, because they say a large proportion of the people of the 
world do not use gold as money. Very well, suppose only one- 
fourth of the people use gold as money; then the annual per capita 


increase in circulation, provided none of the stock on hand be lost 


or destroyed in any manner, would be 24 cents. 

But would there not be some loss from abrasion and accidents? 
The Director of the Mint, in the tables heretofore referred to, pub- 
lished in 1893, shows that the world’s production of gold since 1492 
amounts to $8,204,303,000, and that the total supply of gold money 
in existence August 16, 1893, was $3,582,605,000. This shows a 
tremendous loss of gold, particularly when we take into consider- 
ation the fact that more than two-thirds of the $8,000,000,000 worth 
of gold was produced within the last hundred years. There can 
be no question but that with a single gold standard there must be 
a constantly diminishing volume of money. 

None of the nations of Europe are benefited by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver except England, and all of them, with the exception 
of England, amie follow the United States in its remonetization. 

England is the great creditor nation of the world; her imports 
are largely in excess of her exports; she is therefore interested in 
having dear money and cheap commodities. If commodities are 
cheap and money dear, but little money will be required to settle 
her balances of trade; and if money is dear, that is, if its purchas- 
ing power is great, the amount received as fixed charges on the 
interest-bearing obligations she holds against other nations and 
the people of other nationalities will be much more valuable, and 
will go further in paying for such commodities as she must obtain 
from abroad than it would with a large volume of money in cir- 
culation. Again, England, or English capitalists who control the 
financial policy of England, is making large sums of money 
annually in buying silver bullion at much less than its coinage 
value from the American producer and exchanging it in India and 
other silver-using countries at its full coinage value for wheat, 
cotton, and cther commodities for import into England. England 
will not agree to international bimetallism. It is not necessary to 
have her cooperation in order to maintain bimetallism. 

Bimetallism has existed since the first dawn of civilization. 
England, however, as long ago as in the first half of the eighteenth 
century favored monometallism. Desiring dear money and cheap 
commodities, she exerted all the influence she possesses in favor 
of a discontinuance of the use of one of the metals; and believing 
that silver would be the most abundant and that it was a plebeian 
money, the money of the common people, she sought to discredit 
it. Dutot in 1739, Dessortous in 1790, and Lord Liverpool in 1808, 
as the a of the aristocracy and money lords of England, 
urged upon Parliament the propriety of monometallism. Finally, 
in 1816, silver was demonetized. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, of the demonetization of 
silver by England, bimetallism was still maintained; all the mints 
of the world, except those of England, were still open to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, and silver did not depreciate a 
single point in value as compared with gold. England could ac- 
complish nothing alone. Although she did all that she could do 
te discredit silver, silver remained on a parity with gold. always 
at « ratio below 16 to 1, even in the London market, at all times 
between 1816 and 1873. It was not until after the demonetization 
of silver by the United States, the greatest silver-producing coun- 
try in the world, that silver began to decline in value as measured 
by gol. 

A peculiar combination of circumstances favored England in 
her wai against silver in 1872-73. Germany, elated by her vic- 
tory over France, adopted the single gold standard under the im- 
— that the $1,000,000,000 gold indemnity extorted from 

rance would place her upon a solid financial basis and make her 
a creditor nation. She obtained her gold standard, but instead of 
becoming a creditor nation she has so impoverished and degraded 
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at mass of her people as to imperil the very existence of 
the > ieee Germany sees her mistake and would to-day be glad 
of any reasonable pretext to return to bimetallism. 

France has not demonetized silver, but only temporarily closed 
her mints to its free coinage. She was obliged to do this to pre- 
vent Germany from unloading her silver upon France for still 
more French gold. Theaction of Germany and France, two great 
commercial nations, induced several of the smaller nations of 
Europe to diseontinue the further coinage of silver, not because 
they did not like silver money, but to prevent Germany, who had 
a large stock of silver, from ane after having demonetized 
it, her silver for their stock of gold 

In the United States in 1873 our currency was paper mone - 
Gold and silver were not used as a medium of exchange. In 1873 
an act was passed by Congress entitled ‘‘An act revising and 
amending the laws relative to the Mint, assay offices, and coinage 
of the United States.” 

It is charged that this act, which demonetized silver in the United 
States, —e eee passed through both Houses of Congress. 
Whether tah gold ame to — — = oes of 
ees — pro y never wi . positive wn. 
But certain it is that not to exceed half a dozen members of Con- 
gress knew at the time of the of the act that it demone- 
tized silver, and they said nothing about — in public. Certain it 
is that President Grant, when he signed the act, did not know 
that it demonetized silver. Certain it is that the press of the 
country, which was represented in both Houses of Congress by 
their special reporters, knew nothing about it. Certain it is that 
the people had never petitioned © for any such legislation, 
and did not know that there — been any such until nearly two 
years after the ow of the 

The act demoneti Leetonia the United States was the most 
important and far-reaching in its uences of any act ever 

by Congress, and ee no pape “eer fished ¢ anywhere in the 
nited States at or near ts passage contains any refer- 
ence to it whatever. 

Had the United States at that time been using gold and silver 
as a medium of exchange, it would not have been possible to pass 
such an act. without close scrutiny by the members of Congress and 
by the press of the country, but no metallic money was in circula- 
tion, and an act to revise the laws of the Mint was at that time 

not considered of much i nee, and with the assurance of the 
Suaeees of the committee having the bill in charge that the act 
under consideration was simply an act revising the laws relative 
to the Mint and assay offices, etc., it passed without careful in- 
spection. Such a combination of circumstances is not likely to 
occur in the United States again, and certainly no act to revise 
the mint laws of the United Sta: States will ever again pass Congress 
without careful serutiny. 

It is claimed that ane coinage of silver would stimulate pro- 
duction to such an extent that we should soon have too much 
money, that everybody would rush to the mines, and that in a 
short time we should be flooded with money. It is quite probable 


; iti 
Se ce 


from his labor in eee by mining | 


silver. As soon as that point was reached, the great mass of miners 
would desert the mine for the farm, apd the further i 
money would cease. 

If were free and unlimited aul extended to both metals, 
the system would become self-regulating. When the interests of 
the e demanded more money, Saeed be produced; 
when the demand for money was satisfied, the energies of the peo- 
—— re in prod commodities. ors 


with ae woul 

er the exhaustion of the gold and silver mines, or the discovery of 
immense deposits of the so-called us metals in excess of the 
demand for money, neither of which events is likely to occur. 
But should either of these things happen, it would onl 
sary to limit the coinage, or use some other meena, Seapnme8 
bearer of the money stamp as the oe S of the m 
a not necessary, however, to cross this bridge-until 

e it. 

there is a large volume of money in circulation, it will find its 
way into the hands of the people, and it can not be so easily cor- 
nered by trusts, syndicates, and combines; but. if the volume of 


ll the demand it be ered 
money is sma ed “ae ro dee by 


the money king. 


power is great and commodities cheap, and the creditor class— 
the men with fixed incomes and capital—ean manipulats 
the money and control the destiny of the people. 

There are Sede }of men in moderate cireumstances, men 
who to-day are prod commodities which they must sell on 
the market for less than the cost of production, men whose ever, 
interest would be Cena bya rs who are shoutin ¢ 
themselves hoarse for a single standard, simply be cause such 

h 


a standard is demanded oo men 
honest and unselfish, but they an a Nate: by partisa saluilice, 


But how about the honesty of leaders, the men _ 0 are in- 
formed, who know the ie aan must result from tho 
destruction of one-half of the money in existence? These men ary 
me eae Gomate the mieenp. overt sa ene. Ste 
premacy, in pov and absolute 
serfdom and slavery that must be entailed on the great mass ./ 
the people, they have entered into the most tic and fiendish 
conspiracy ever conceived by man to enrich ves and en- 
slave the world. 

While the pe people have been more than doubled 
within the last half century, port the demand for money has been 
more es my Rene a! mer advance in pro- 
ductive industry, these men propose to destroy one-half of tho 
money in existence —— the from making any more. 

If a single gold is the annual uction of 
gold will not be sufficient to supply the demand for use in tho 
arts and keep the old stock good. the single standard can 
be forced upon South America and Asia, must inevitably 
appreciate to at least four times its present value, commoditics 
must decline to one-fourth of the present price, and not a dollar 
for all time to come can be added to the circulating medium, but 
— contrary there must be a constantly diminishing volumo 

money 

This is the contest. If the money kings can force gold mono- 
metallism a the world, they will succeed in establishing tho 
most gigantic moneyed aristocracy among the — and the worst 


serfdom, and slavery the masses that 
system of peonage, serfdom, an (The Arena, Volume XVI, No. 


1, June, 1896, a 85-105.) 
Mr. BATE. President, with the permission of the Senate, 
I wish to say something upon the features of the bill. [ 
understand all the items in the have been passed upon with 
one or two exceptions, and that the whole bill is open for diseus- 
sion. I embrace the opportunity this morning offered me to mako 
LS ee 
Mr. President, the reasons against the enactment of this tariff 
bill have been so fully stated in the arguments the sched- 
ules that no summary of them can do justice to importance. 
This bill ought not to pass, because there exists no great public 
reason the increase in taxation which it imposes. A nominal 
deficit a confronted with an ee lus in the 
Treasury, until that — is ——a r experi- 
ence shall demonstrate the of the existing tariff, the 
inordinate haste to resort to further increase of taxation ought to 
have been anticipated by a reduction of the expenditures. 
Economy was with Mr. Jefferson ‘‘the first and most impor- 
t virtue;” and it is the safest and surest re- 


aggregating more 


a thousand millions of dollars to a and requiring 
that vast sum to be paid every two years people, this Con- 
mapensaheulit Neves dieaieelt Gan tnarel er eens 
the expenditures of the Government. people, Mr. t, 
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of combinations, of trusts and monopolies, with no possibility of 
relief from foreign competition. 


This bill ht not to pass, Mr. President, because it prolongs 
the agitation for tariff reform, keeps alive the conviction of un- 
just imination, and embarrasses all trade and business by 
the threat of continued contention for relief from unjust taxation. 
No law of such manifest inequality, such gross favoritism, such 
enormous taxation, can bring rest, quiet, and prosperity to the 
people; self- rotection will demand the repeal or modification of 
the rates under this bill, and the agitation will be projected for- 
ward into the election for the next Congress. 

Prosperity can not be assured by any law the repeal of which 
will be the urgent necessity for the great body of taxpayers. 

‘* Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay ” when taxes‘ grind 

e faces of the poor.” 

— can not aoe, Bie President, with the Senator from Texas 

Mr. Muis], when he says the yer is the ‘‘ forgotten man.” 
bn the contrary, under the operation of this bill, he will be the 
best remembered man in all the land. 

Lord Thurlow once exclaimed, ‘‘ When I forget my sovereign, 
may God forget me.” To which Wilkes coarsely replied, ‘ For- 
get you! He'd see you damned first.” And so of this bill and the 
taxpayer; it will not forget the taxpayer. Forget him! He can 
not draw a woolen shirt over his head, nor a pair of socks on his 
feet, nor wrap his shivering children in a blanket, nor warm his 


wife with a shawl without experiencing how much the Repub- 
lican has not forgotten, but remembered him. 


Forget him! Iron, the as companion of the taxpayer, 
from the ore in the earth, through all the changes to pig, to 
wrought iron, to scrap, from armor plates to trace chains, from 
nails in his rooftree to screws in his coffin lid, is taxed with 
double, triple, quadruple, and quintuple taxes, the evidences of 
remembrance by the Republican party of the taxpayer. Forget 
him! He can not build a cabin, nor a boat, nor fence his potato 
patch, nor lay his body in a coifin without paying tribute to the 
protection of the Republican party. Forget him! Is he not re- 
minded of the Republican party's tender regard for the taxpayer's 
purse by the duties levied to protect his cabbages, eggs, onions, 
and 2 


gar 

No, Mr. President, he is neither the forgotten man, nor is he a 

He pier man. He will long remember the party whose tariff 
teaches that— 


The loss of wealth is loss of dirt, 
As sages in all times assert; 
The happy man’s without a shirt. 

I stand here, Mr. President, the advocate of fair trade and free 
silver. By the former the Treasury will be supplied with all the 
revenue — for an economical administration of the Gov- 
ernment wi t impairing the industry of the people by onerous 

taxation. By the latter the people will be sup- 

plied with the money necessary to their individ and collective 

prosperity, without a discriminating injustice against a metal 

more largely produced in this than in any other country. By no 

ther combination of revenue and currency can the great object of 
relief to the people be accomplished. 

U our system of government a revenue from customs is 

and free trade impossible; hence it may be relegated 

of aces epithets remembered, but not used. 

ut fair trade impli e raising of revenue from customs, with 

due and ial regard to the interests and prosperity of every 
and of every business and of all the people. 

It needs ng reciprocity attachment, but invites every nation to 

us in swelling the sails of commerce and filling the 

markets of the world with the products of every clime and country. 

to our home market all the markets of the world, and 

to the industry of the American plow, loom, anvil, and of 

manufacture the supplying of the wants, needs, 

and necessities of all the peoples of the world. It is a broad- 

gauged , truly American, and,like our country, opens to 

and suffering people of every nation the blessings 
the free i of commodities. 

Look, Mr. President, at the singular and anomalous position 
which the United States occupies to-day in the eyes of the world. 
We have but mseomiy sant a a commission of able and ex- 
cellent citizens to invite the nations of Europe to unite with us in 
forming a system of international bimetallism. We invite Eng- 
land to abandon her = basis of eighty years’ duration; France 
to - a om to oan the Unies States; 
Germany to retrace steps open her mints to the coinage 
of silver; and so of every nation—we ask them to aid us. 
time we are considering here in Congress the most 
that shall paralyze the industries of other 
nations, deny them access to our markets, and shut off seventy-five 
millions of consumers from the production of other nations. Will 
such fiscal policy aid your diplomatic bimetallic scheme? In view 
of the manifest inconsistency between this Administration's bi- 
metallism and its tariff, it is not surprising if grave doubts are 


B 
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entertained, at home as well as abroad, of the sincerity of the 
Republican party to its platform profession of an ardent desire to 
use silver in connection with gold. But whether sincere or other- 
wise, the bimetallic commission and this tariff legislation can not 
harmonize. 

Rumors of protests by foreign governments have already been 
rife, threats of retaliation are in the air, and every indication ex- 
ists that the nations of Europe will never consent to a currency 
conference with a Government whose fiscal policy is one of hos- 
tility to their trade, commerce, and people. With fair trade, 





under customs duties upon foreign imports for revenue only, 
whether levied on a part or all the importations, but confined to 
the legitimate expenses of the Government, we could invite other 


nations to conference with some hope of a favorable consideration. 
But to enter upon diplomacy, like the fretful porcupine, bristling 
atevery point with repellant laws, demanding everything in sight, 
but refusing every reciprocal benefit. is to invite inevitable failure, 

Perhaps that is the real purpose of such contradictory policies, 
But what will the people think of such paltering in a double sense, 
that keeps the promise to their ear and breaks it to their hope? 
Every supporter of Mr. Bryan and seven-tenths of the supporters 
of Mr. McKinley are in favor of bimetallism and in opposition to 
any fiscal policy which abstracts, hinders, and prevents the use of 
silver in our currency. Whatever may be said as tothe part 
played by a protective tariff in the last campaign, the people never 
understood that it was to be exploited to prevent European nations 
from uniting with the United States in a return to bimetallism. 
That is what the present bill, either in its original or amended 
shape, does for bimetallism; it is a barrier to the free coinage of 
silver. 

Let us consider another inconsistency developed in the consid- 
eration of protection. The Senator from West Virginia [ Mr. 
ELKINS] introduced a bill to encourage shipbuilding and sup- 
ported it with an able and elaborate argument to show that a tax 
of 10 per cent levied on goods imported in foreign bottoms would 
encourage the building of ships in this country. Will the enact- 
ment of such a law help the bimetallic conference, or dispose the 
people and governments of European nations to enter into an 
agreement as to silver with a people and Government which pun- 
ishes with a tax the efforts of other nations to maintain their own 
mercantile marine? 

The system of rewards and punishments which protection sup- 
ports and maintains as necessary to its successful operation is one 
of hostility to all other nations and peoples, as well as destructive 
to domestic prosperity. But fair trade, which has neither friends 
to reward nor enemies to punish, lends its helping hand to every 
interest, and provides revenue for the Government without enor- 
mous burdens on nations or foreigners. It would be the hand- 
maid of free silver, disposing all nations and peoples to make sac- 
rifices and changes in their financial systems in order to share in 
the prosperity and reap the rewards of trade, commerce, and in- 
tercourse with the most thrifty, growing, and enterprising people 
among the nations of the earth. 

In the pursuit of class legislation this bill throws away every 
consideration of the principles of taxation, which, properly ap- 
plied in laws, will protect the people from the burdens of unnec- 
essary duties without depriving the Government of necessary 
revenues. But ‘“‘ protection” is not enumerated among those prin- 
ciples, but is held to be a system of veiled confiscation where the 
consumer is taxed that certain classes may increase their profits. 
Even the harsh term of ‘“‘ robbery” has been applied to it in the 
highest court of our country. 

The peopleof every State in our Union will cheerfully contribute 
all taxes necessary to the economical expenditures of their Gen- 
eral Government, and they will bear every burden required to 
escape the necessity of issuing bonds in time of peace. But when 
required to pay taxes in order to increase the profits of classes, to - 
submit to exactions merely to encourage certain business at the 
expense of all the ee to build up a costlier home market by 
excluding foreign products, they naturally rebel at the injustice 
and demand of those who represent them in Congress to resist and 
oppose the manifest wrong. 

Every suggestion of a wise financial policy points to the activity 
of every dollar of the currency—that passing from hand to hand, 
from person to person, which has bestowed its name upon the cir- 
culating money of every country. And since every doilar of sur- 

lus in the Treasury is an inactive dollar—dead, for the time 

ing, to all trade, business, enterprise, and individuals—it be- 
comes an increased weight added to the depression which bears 
down upon the people. At present over one hundred and thirty 
millions of the currency lie idle in the Treasury, and this bill 
proposes to increase that inactive hoard by further taxation of the 
people. 

A surplus in the Treasury, as well as a reserve in the banks, may 
be wise and necessary precautions against unexpected conditions, 
but both should be limited to the smaller possible sum. The cry 
of the people, the demands of their business, the exigencies of 
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their trade, all look to an increase of the circulating medium, and 


in the midst of this pressing and urgent necessity for more money 
this bill is framed on lines to unnecessarily increase the amount 
of dead, inactive money. Not only does the bill immensely in- 
crease the taxes on consumption, but the currency, indispensable 
to the trade, business, and ee of every individual, is les- 
sened, and will be locked up in the Treasury, where already over 
one hundred and thirty millions above and not counting the $100,- 
000,000 redemption reserve is hoarded and withdrawn from the 
channels of trade. 

The excuse for this bill, as expressed in its title, ‘‘ to provide 
revenue,” takes no notice of the $130,000,000; the subterfuge of a 
deficit in the revenue disregards the fact that the existing hoard 
in the Treasury would meet the difference between the expendi- 
tures and the receipts for more than three years to come, without 
the least increase of taxation. If to the existirg but unused 
hoard of money that $130,000,000 is added, the revenue which 
this bill, one the predictions of its advocates, will raise, 
that surplus will be very largely over $200,000,000, which will be 
denied to the people’s uses, withdrawn from all the channels of 
trade, from all the necessities of the individuals, from all the 
uses for which money is required. Will that bring prosperity? 

It is hard to make the people understand why it is necessary to 
‘provide revenue” by increasing taxation so long as there is 
$130,000,000 in the Treasury vaults and a deficit of less than $40,- 
000,000 to be provided for. The euphonistic expression, ‘to en- 
courage domestic industries,” has long since lost its deceptive 
charm. It has too often been used to fool and deceive; and pro- 
tection and the home market have done their duty so long without 
adequate returns that they no longer beguile the — The 
cheap foreign pauper labor and its products have been ‘‘scare- 
crows set to frighten fools” so sone Sst they have lost all signifi- 
cance. Theirrags and tatters may be labeled wool, leather, mules, 
and horses,and garlanded with the necessaries of life; but beneath 
them all will be visible the cross sticks of the scarecrow which 
trusts and monopolies use to oppress and rob the people of their 
substance. 

What has become of the untaxed breakfast of the laboring man, 
which garlanded the scarecrow after the McKinley bill? Has it 
been abandoned at the demand of the sugar trust? How much did 
taxes under the ea levied on pauper-labor productions, 
increase the wages of labor in this country? Did the home mar- 
ket under the McKinley bill furnish a compensating price to the 
vast cultural — of the country, or manufacturers spring 
up and flourish alongside the wheat and corn fields, so that every 
farmer has a remunerative market at his barn door? None of 
these promised blessings followed the short-lived McKinley bill, 
nor will this bill, in the few years which the people will permit it 
to exist, be more fruitful than its predecessor. 

If the principle of protection which underlies this bill be car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, it demands Government aid of some 
kind for every industry whose — being undersold in the 
markets, are subjected to loss. From whose labor is the expense 
of this Government —. to come? Who are to pay the cost 
of that protection? here is that bounty to stop? m what 
principle is the owner of sheep to be favored more than the owner 
of hogs; the manufacturer more than the farmer? Upon what 
— m of political science is the difference or discrimination 
made? 

For twenty years Congress has been engaged in unweaving the 
web of Penelope, but it seems that Ulysses will not yet return to 
Ithaca, but still wanders. We have had the Morrison bill, the 
McKinley bill, the Wilson bill, and the two Dingley bills, and the 
web is still being adjusted. 

We have enlarged the nomenclature of our politics without en- 
riching it, and these names now remain but mementoes of that 
fatality which has overtaken all parties in their efforts at tariff 
legislation. The McKinley bill defeated t T eeepeaioon party, the 

ilson bill, ——e as it was, crippled the Democratic party, 
and the Dingley bill will be no exception to that fate which fol- 
lows the wrongdoing of protective legislation. 

The author of the original bill now under consideration is re- 
ported in a letter to the New York Herald to have predicted that 
this bill ‘* will be regarded as a settlement of the disturbing ques- 
tion for many years, and a settlement, too, on a basis which will 

tly promote our domestic industries.” Alas, the Dingley bill 
cas already disappeared under the 700 amendments proposed (and 
nearly all of them poet) in this Senate, which have so altered 
its features, so distorted its countenance, that like the child in 
that fiction of Victor Hugo, ‘‘The man who laughs,” its own 
father can not recognize his offspring. Naught but the perpetual 
grin, the everlasting smirk of ‘‘ protection,” is written across thie 
original bill, and it must carry through its lifetime, long or 
short, the horrid scars of its deheounant, as did ‘‘the man who 


laughs.’ 
The names which the people stamp — objectionable — 
tion but too often reveal its real character. “ The bill of abom- 
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inations” almost involved the country in civil war, and now we 
hear the slogan of ‘‘ Tariff for robbery against tariff for revenue.” 

Mr. President, the country heard with pleasure the voice of 
President McKinley calling upon Congress, among other things, 
to “‘ relieve and encour culture.” Many thousands of the 
people, looking back to the time, a few years ago, when the Presi- 
dent was an ardent advocate of the free coinage of silver, took 
hope that it would be more money and not more taxes in which 
the relief and encouragement to the farmer would take shape, 
But, unfortunately, the hopes and prospects of ae have taken 
precedence of the welfare and prosperity of the people. 

Instead of a plain, straightforward policy of using the accumn- 
lated millions of silver in the Treasury to dispel the depression 
that weighs upon the energies and Bh the industry of the 
people, we are invited to the funeral baked meats of protection. 

emay imagine, but can not paint, the disappointment which fol- 
lowed the report of the original bill, where the savor was taxed 
out of salt, the saccharine matter out of sugar, the warmth out of 
wool; where the hats were made so light that every breeze would 
start the people in a race, and a pinching power given to the shoes 
until they produced corns rather than comfort. 

Mr. President, the first creditor of every people is the plow, and 
upon the furrows which it turns reposes the great mass of national 
wealth. After fully and amply supplying the home market, of 
which so much is heard in these days, the plow supplied agricul- 
tural exports for the fiscal year of 1896 to the enormous amount 


-of $569,879,297, or 66.02 per cent of all the export trade of the 


country. What became of that vast sum—the product of the 
plow? It was not given away. It bought in foreign lands what 
the plow needed at home, and the cheaper those foreign goods 
were bought the greater were the profits of the plow. 

But this protection bill is tochange all that, and teach the plow 
the unlearnable lesson that higher priced homemade articles are 
cheaper than lower priced imported goods, The plow is not so 
dull a scholar as protectionists suppose; it may be fooled some- 
times, but experience teaches that the royal r to comfort and 
sufficiency lies not along the pathway of protection. 

But I will endeavor to do justice even to this bill. There are, 
to use one of. the terms quite frequent in this discussion of the 
tariff, ‘‘ compensa * duties to agriculture in the bill. 

Beans are pro by a duty of 50 cents per bushel; cab 
by 3 cents per head; by 5 cents per dozen. Nor does relief 
and encouragement to the plow =. at the gates of the garden or 
at the doors of the hennery. The 101,100,375 bushels of corn ex- 
pat in 1896 will in future be protected by a duty on 4,338 

ushels eee bogs orchard, hoy ae = ‘ag a so-called 
“com tory” duty on green apples, of which we exported 
360,008 barrels and imported 60,742 barrels. Great expectations 
are raised for tallow, of which we exported last year 52,759,212 
pounds, and farmers are hereafter to have a protective duty on 
2,116 pounds imported. Of beef, divested of hides and hoofs and 
horns, we exported last year 359,704,917 pounds, and this model 
measure of taxation provides adequate tection to the farmer 
by a duty on 598,608 pounds of imported beef of every kind. 

What a mockery! 

The false pretense of relief and a to the plow is 
sometimes ised under a statement that 50 per cent of our 
total importations in 1896 were agricultural products. 

To sustain that descriptive assertion, ‘ee, tea, sugar, and 
tropical products are aggregated and accredited as agricultural 
products coming in competition with the products of the farmers 
in this country. But is a tax on bananas any protection to beef? 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the organs of tion daily as- 
sure the e that business activity stands expectant and impa- 
tient, awaiting only the passage of a tariff bill to bound off and 
bring to the people that prosperity which started on its race on 
the night of the late Presidential election, but for some unexpected 
reason came to a sudden standstill. 

Among the agricultural agencies which this bill hitches to the 
slow-moving car of prosperity, I note that mules and horses are 
included. But as in 1893 importation added only 6 mules to the 
2,352,231, and only 12,248 horses to the 16,081,139, which were here 
Oe ett caicecn ene stalled car of prosperity, I reall 
can not advise the people to hope for much from the protection whic 
the bill extends to horses and mules. In 1893 importations added 
3,098 cattle to the 42,095,568 already in the country; it increased the 
45,206,498 hogs by 16,947, and added 445,813 sheep to the 45,048,017 
d dales of the United States. In dol- 


the , 

I have taken for examination, with the figures in “‘ the compari- 
son” which has been laid on our desks, the figures of the Depart- 
m 


ent of Agriculture. The hollow absurdity which pervades this 
bill in the agricultural schedule is not confined to animels, but 
descends to onions, and enumerates in italics garlic, of which not 
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or even the faintest scent was ever imported, unless it 

—— preath of a ‘‘ Mexican greaser” or an Italian organ 

grinder. But what farmer wants garlic ‘‘ protected” by 1 cent a 

d, as in the original bill? As well protect Canada thistle, or 

any other noxious weed, as the strong-smelling allium, which spoils 
the milk, cream, and butter of the farmers and dai en. 

And “‘teasel,” which raises the = on woolen cloth, from which 
Sheridan gave its name to the lady who raised the row in the 
School for Scandal, that, too, is protected; but where its protec- 
tion is a benefit to the American farmer is not apparent. 

Nevertheless it, too, serves to sugarcoat the protection pill to 
the befooling of the American farmer. : 

But will he be fooled? That question he will answer at the next 
Con ional election, as he did after the McKinley bill was en- 
acted, in which the ublican majority became a Republican 
minority in the House of Representatives. With taxed sugar, and 
with every stitch of his woolen clothes taxed, from the hat to the 
socks, he will laugh at the protection extended to his wheat, corn, 
potatoes, onions, and = and vote his resentment at unneces- 
sary taxation, as he did but a few years back, when the prototype 
of this bill received the unqualified condemnation of the people. 

It is a matter of financial impossibility to give relief and encour- 
agement to the plow by increasing the taxes on articles of neces- 
sary consumption to farmers. As for the building up of a home 
market, it is not only a twice-told tale, but an old, old song sung 
for political effect ever sincé the enactment of the ‘‘ bill of abomi- 
nations” in 1828. But not all the tariffs that have been enacted 
will bring this country any nearer to an adequate home market 
for the consumption at remunerative prices of our vast agricul- 
tural products the country was in 1896. 

The fact that last year, with over 73,000,000 people as the home 
market, our farmers were compelled to send to foreign coun- 
tries $570,000,000 of the products of the plow demonstrates the in- 
ability of this country to consume the immense volume of the 
products of its re. That great creditor, the plow, must 
seek the markets of the world. No ‘pent-up Utica” will do for 
his products. The ‘‘ boundless continents” are required for Amer- 
ica’s products. But, Mr. President, every duty levied for protec- 
tion upon a foreign product is an impediment cast into the 
furrow of the American plow. 

It is impossible to sell the products of our plow unless we buy 
the surplus product of the foreign looms, for foreign countries can 
not buy from us unless they can sell to us. 

Hence every impediment, every duty which our laws place on 
the sale of foreign goods to om poome reacts upon the sale of our 
products to other countries. ecan not burden the sale of for- 
eign goods without embarrassing the sale of American products. 
Commerce is the interchange of surplus products, and 
this bill, which is to make us the Ishmael among nations, will, I 
fear, intensify the distress and depression that already exist in 
every tural part of the Union. 

Mr. dent, there were thirty years ago indications that dis- 





tin Republican leaders were taking their course along the 
Pa way of that led to a remission of taxation on articles 
of consum 


It was not a disciple of the Cobden school of free trade, but the 
blican leader, the —_ Secretary of State, ex-Senator 

John Sherman, who said in 1868: 
acery olvanee toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 


ei 3 ere toa free exc is born of the same narrow, 
despotic planted castles upon the ne to plunder peaceful com- 
merece; every obstruction to commerce is a tax on consumption; every facil- 
ity to afree cheapens commodities, increases trade and production, 
and othing is worse than sectionalism within a na- 


promotes tion. N 
<7, sad wating is better for the peace of nations than unrestricted freedom 
of commerce intercourse with each other. 


those principles a abundant revenue for an economical 


government ma’ raised without imposing unequal or oppres- 
sive taxes upon people: 
ril blish 

tnan the false of fnptag ties atrates which ives casey chek 
consumption. upon articles of consumption ought to be assessed 
upon a siarenaid a. the expansion of the consumption with the popu- 
lation ces of the country. 

iuaplies trade; the use of additional cap- 
ital; of more ships and sailors; the exportation ot more 
goods fo pay articles ; the use of additional quantities of 
raw ma’ tothe manufacture of ; the employment of more 
labor in their ; the im t of machinery for their manufac- 
ture; more seamen in introducing the raw material and ex- 
porting the article; in fact, more employment for industry, 
iy ae een increased consumption.—Sir Morton Peto, 

T have quoted in tion to Mr. Sherman the arguments 
of a leader in the English schon of free trade, Sir Morton Peto, 
whose work on was published in 1863, 

The almost exact agreement in ple of the American pro- 
ee ee ean free w hay pe uiry why the 
former has uently abandoned the liberal rogressive 
start which he in early political life? r 


When Mr. Garfield avowed that he was in favor of “ protection 
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which led to ultimate free trade” he was making the announce- 
ment which led him so near to the free traders that he was accused 
of being a member of the Cobden Club. 

There is, Mr. President, a peculiarity about protection which 
differs from every principle of taxation. Its adaptability to the 
most conflicting conditions of the Treasury has been illustrated 
by the two bills which have been constructed upon its lines in the 
last seven years. The title of the McKinley bill of 1890 was ‘A 
bill to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,” while the title of the present bill of 1897 is “A 
bill to provide révenue for the Government and to encourage the 
industries of the United States.” It protects in one and reduces 
in the other. 

On June 30, 1890, preceding the passage of the McKinley bill 
in October of that year, there was a surplus in the Treasury of 
$85,600,000. In January, 1897, there was a deficit in the Treasury 
of $25,000,000. Thus the protection scheme of taxation is made 
equally as applicable to create either a deficit or a surplus. 

The experience of the country under the McKinley bill of 1890 
was such that it ought not to have been forgotten in six short 
years. It wiped out, as with a wet sponge, the surplus of 
$85,600,000 left by a Democratic Administration, and carried with 
the surplus the $54,000,000 which had accumulated for the redemp- 
tion of national-bank notes. From 1890 to 1894 the McKinley bill 
was so successful in reducing the revenue that by the latter date 
the expenditures exceeded the revenue by $69,803,260. The Wil- 
son bill, shorn of its income-tax feature by the decision of the 
Supreme Court and caught in the maelstrom of an unparalleled 
period of depression, has under such unexpected conditions shown 
its capabilities of producing revenue from customs by raising 
$152,000,000 in 1896, and demonstrates that it has not increased 
taxes, but reduced expenditures, which is the trne and rational 
measure demanded for impoverished people at the present time. 

Was this extra session called to anticipate the increased revenue 
for 1897 under the Wilson bill, which might demonstrate: its 
capability to meet every demand of the Treasury? Instead of 
that reform which every man recognizes in his own affairs—of 
lessening expenses when income is failing—the Republican party 
has formulated this bill to produce an increase in taxes, which is 
expected to produce $100,000,000 more revenue than under the 
presentlaw. If the importation of $775,724,264 shall be realized in 
the future, this bill as reported to the House will raise $272,000,000 
from customs, or nearly fifty millions more than any tariff ever 
before extracted from the people through customs duties. This 
is the outlook for the prosperity which was promised during the 
last campaign. 


ISSUE OF BONDS. 

Mr. President, in June of last year the Senate passed a joint 
resolution forbidding the issue of bonds without the specific an- 
thority of Congress. What became of that resolution? It was 
referred to the committee of another branch of Congress, a Re- 
publican committee of a Republican House. That committee re- 
ported back the resolution adversely, and, though privileged, it 
was never called up, and the House was forbidden to take action 
on the resolution; thus the party which now professes opposition 
to the issue of bonds got up behind Mr, Cleveland on the same 
horse, and they rode into the late campaign together for the gold 
standard. 

If the exports of manufacturers is any gauge of their prosperity, 
the following table from the New York Journal of Commerce 
illustrates how little necessity exists in these days of depression 
to encourage the industries of the United States by additional 
taxes upon the consumption of an exhausted people: 





Exports of | Per cent 


Year manufac of total 
tures. exports 
— — ——4 
1890 _. $151, 102, 376 17.87 
1891 . . ° . i 168, 927, 315 19. 37 
a en snwecnees 158, 510, 987 15. 61 
eek aa ninhebabneanaie bens 158, 023, 118 19.02 
ae ccmaslideau dbecee- 183,728,808} 21.14 
a ee nis cebeowcesce 185, 505, 743 | 23.14 
ened nh wnnaicanne odtwcseacces coeces 


228,439,803 | 28. 47 


eign imports, the percentage of the export of manufactures to the 
total exports was 17.27, while under the more liberal provisions of 
the Wilson bill that percentage rose to 26.47. 

The industries of the United States, notwithstanding all the 
adverse conditions of the last four years, gained in their export 
from 19.02 to 26.47 per cent. The capital invested in the manu- 
facturing industries of the United States was, by the census of 
1890, the enormous sum of $6,180,000,000. They now— 

Exceed those of the mother country in the proportion of 7 to 4, and are in- 
creasing at a rate which, if maintained for a quarter of a century 

Seven years of which have already passed— 
will make the United States as important a source of supply for manufac 
tures as it is now for agricultural products.—Garnett'’s Building of a Nation. 
page 176. 








What necessity, therefore, exists for phenomenal taxation in a 
time of extraordinary depression? Theexample of e 
to domestic industries which England has given to the world is 
one for our careful consideration. At atime of depression similar 
to that existing in this country England freed herself from the 
embarrassments of protection duties. In 1841 her customs duties 
covered 1,162 articles, and the revenue therefrom amounted to 
£21,898,845. 

Forty years afterwards, with but 44 articles subject to duty, 
the revenue was £24,036,000. What was the result of the remis- 
sion of all duties on over 1,100 articles upon her home market, 
upon her manufactures, upon her trade, her wealth, her eee 
and her power? The answer is given by Mr, Webster. She has 
become— 

A power whose morning drumbeat, following the sun and keeping com- 

with the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England. 

That was the accomplished result of a tariff for revenue only, 
for she still retains customs duties. 

The exemption of the raw material of manufactures from ex- 
cessive duties is not a new and strange contention. mae ago 
as 1855 it was presented to Congress as a reform in our tariff leg- 


islation. 
TAX ON RAW MATERIAL. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Guthrie (Report on Finances, 
1855), contended— 


That good policy required the raw material used in our manufactures to be 
exempt from duty, and our manufacturers placed on an —- with those 
= Great — and other manufacturing nations who it raw material 

free entry. 

A tax upon raw material is calculated to increase the cost of production 
by the profits of the importer on the tax on the raw material, and the profits 
of the manufacturer on his outlay for that tax, and the importer’s profit 
thereon, and of the merchant's through whom it passes to the consumer, in- 
terfering with the manufacturer's cabemens of both the home and the for- 
eign markets on same advan us terms of the manufacturers of other 
nations, who obtain raw material free of duty. Asingle example illustrates 
the case: Great Britain admits wool, a raw material, free of duty, and the 

upon it a duty of 30 per cent. This enablest lish 


United States im: 
manufacturer to interfere with the American manufacturer in the Am 
Itdoesmore. It sur- 


markets, and to exclude him from the foreign markets. 
renders the market of the coun producing the raw material to the na- 
tions who take it free of duty, ete. eA Document, third 
session Thirty-fourth Congress, volume 2, ) 

Mr. President, with the vaults of the Treasury so burdened with 
silver that additional facilities of storage are demanded, with 
law/ul authority to pay out that silver, with the formal pledge of 
the Government to maintain silver in parity with gold, the 
ury authorities of this Administration continue the policy of the 
last, and pay out gold for greenbacks. If the ‘endless chain” 
does not exhaust the supply of gold now as it did a few years ago, 
it is not from any change in law, but solely from unaltered con- 
ditions of trade, which — ¢ at any moment return to past condi- 
tions and revive the flow of gold out of the Treasury. crease of 
taxation can not be a remedy for any defects in the currency 
system. 

Already rumors are rife, with a surplus of revenue secured by 
the proposed bill, that a policy of storing or holding up greenbacks 
and not paying them out in ordinary transactions of the 
will be put in operation. Such a violation of the spirit of existing 
laws will not fail to arrest —_— attention, as will its effects upon 
the existing stringency in the supply of ee 

Your distinguished leader of to-day—our Chief Executive, Wil- 
liam McKinley—said in 1890: 

Lam for the largest use of silver in the quovenee of the country. I would 
not dishonor it; I would give it equal credit and honor with . Lwould 
make no discrimination. I would utilize both metals as money and discredit 
neither. I want the double standard. 

Now, Mr. President, I reiterate my proposition that fair trade 
ad free silver are harmonious, and so are the gold standard and 
ae Fair trade and free silver give the widest scope for 
niividual and national prosperity; the gold standard and protec- 
tion the narrowest. = 

Well may the advocates of this bifl seek\to pass it through the 
Senate as it was passed through the House, under whip and spur, 
with the pretext that an oppressed and overburdened people are 
ae rosperity to come with its passage and therefore can 
not brook delay. 

Lights should be turned on this bill from as many sources as 
posable, that the consumers and taxpayers may see its enormity. 

e of tariff in this country does not show, in artful frame- 
work and insidious design, veiled under the false pretense for 
revenue, the equal for evil results of this bill. 

Its practical operation alone can reveal to the consumer the 
burden it will put on him. 

It should not pass, because we have a sufficient surplus in the 
Treasury now to cover any deficits, should they exist, for three 
= to come, and it would be cruel to tax our already overbur- 

ened consumers under the guise for revenue not needed, and 
when in fact it is pretended to protect those who need assistance 
less than those who will have the tax to pay. 

In my opinion this bill should not pass. It will be an indirect 
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and constant drain upon the great of consumers. It is open 
) slation. It eee increase ee there it 
now exists and multiply wealth where it nowabounds. It wi!) 
suck the lifeblood of and make of it a pale and sickly de. 
pendent. It will encourage capital to combine and build up tho-., 
modern curses, trusts and monopolies. It will multiply tram); 
and millionaires. This influence is subtle and moves by indirec- 
tion, hence it is not seen and felt in a manner to promptly and 
vigorously arrest the attention of its victims. It nevertheles. 
goes on all the while, like “the mills of the gods, which slowly 
grind, but prind exceeding fine.” 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment whic) 
oe ee ee ee 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amen(- 
ment as amended, introduced by the Senator from Alabama, 
which went over last evening. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following: 

The im tion into i . ¢ 
ov of say ancoritod whic igus eam ue tana iy oe for sr on mrectie ct 
trust, combination, or jiracy, e or hereafter formed between tw. 
or more persons or corporations or between two or more persons in one cor- 
Kinder or restrals fen competition ort name tie earl pices 
in any part of the United States, is hereby declared to be unlawful, and su:h 
sugar and such material so imported into the United States shall be forfeited 
to the United States. And it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General of 
the United States to cause to be instituted and uted to 
enforce such forfeitures; and to enforce all other laws of the United States 
intended to prevent or suppress unlawful trusts, combinations, or conspira- 
cies for the restraint of trade or free competition. And the ae. #en- 

n 


eral of the United States will to the Congress of the United 
States concerning such p: so tuted and prosecuted. 
Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, the combination of wealth in 


great volume in the hands of corrupt men is the great danger whic! 
now threatens the liberties of the people of the United States. 
Men of all parties see and men of all parties acknowledge this 
great danger, and the main question with men moved by patriotic 
sentiment is, How shall the ment of the United States as- 
ee ey eres eens of the 
whole e 

In the olden time the English people had what we call the com- 
mon law. It was made by the customs of the people and the de- 
een of a It was “4 7 ’ Jogi - assemblies, 

t it grew up as the custom of a liberty-loving people. 

Many of the things that are denounced as trusts and that 
threaten our freedom as a people were denounced by the common 
law. Lawyers all remember what the i called fore- 

ing. lt was a practice 2 Bop ee ae individual or a number 

of viduals would gather into their own hands the ly of 
food which was brought to market. It was very nearly akin to 
which wicked men for their personal 


kind, engage in such practices was a public 
enemy; and he is a public enemy, and ought to be denounced by 
every man who loves his ; and, so far as I have heard in 
this Chamber, he has been denounced by men of all parties, and 
justly denounced. No man can be more a public enemy 
than he who attempts to gather into his own control any article 

prime necessity to the He 


trusts; they have gone on the statute book; have been her- 
alded to the country, and I believe the claims a 
— of the credit of their enactment; t, 

laws, as I said before, are of no value unless they can be en- 
forced by the officers of the . The 0. 
enforcing these laws is made the of Attorney-General, 


acting under orders of the President, of course; but we have very 
to enfore these laws. Some few 





1897. 








The United States has no common-law offenses, and never did 
have; the States have them, and that sort of a crime that is here 
denounced, if carried on in a State, would be a crime in any State 
of the Union wherever the common law prevails and has not been 
changed for the benefit of any of these trusts. The common law 


exist in every State in the Union, I believe, except one—and has 
not been modified, the thing here denounced would be a crime. 

Mr. President, this amendment has been carefully prepared and 
considered in the light of our constitutional provisions and also 
in the light of the decisions of our Supreme Court. It has a broad 
basis on which to stand. We all know that Congress has a right 
to regulate trade with foreign countries and to regulate interstate 
commerce. This proposed law is based on the principle announced 
in the Constitution, that Congress shall have the power to regu- 
late trade or commerce with foreign countries. It also has a broad 
and firm foundation in the pence that Congress has the right 
to levy and collect impost duties. 

Having that right to collect impost duties, and having the other 
right to regulate commerce with foreign countries, there can be 
no question that this amendment is strictly within the line and 
the purpose and the meaning of the Constitution, and the very 
letter of it. It is confined to imports, and this amendment ought 
to be confined to imports, though I dare say that other amend- 
ments which are to be enacted by Congress ought to go further 
and make all restrictions of this kind against interstate commerce 
if carried on by such wicked people for such wicked purposes. 

So far as the present existing trust is concerned, no man on this 
floor has ever disputed its existence; no man on this floor has dis- 
puted or dare dispute its corrupt and wicked intentions. The 
very corporation itself, almost in its corporate capacity, has ac- 
knowled the mean crime of which it is every day guilty. You 
have had its officers before your committees, and they have ad- 
mitted the facts; they have admitted the purpose; they have 
admitted the intention with which they controlled the sugar mar- 
ket in the United States, and that they did control it, and that 
they were organized for the pees of controlling it. So Sena- 
tors need no information on this subject. It has been furnished 
to them by the officers of this wicked trust out of theirown mouths, 
and you have it here spread upon your records. Why not make 
every honest effort in our power to suppress this wicked crime 
against the people of the United States? 

Mr. President, the people of the United States as yet are, in 
my opinion, the most loyal people to their Government on the 
earth. The yeomanry of the country, take them by and large. are 
devoted to the Government of the UnitedStates. They love their 
country, as Fitz-Greene Halleck said of the people of Connecticut: 

They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why. 

They are devoted to the country. Why, Mr. President, you 
could not tap a drum ever so lightly inside of the borders of the 
United States that an army would not spring to its feet as if by 
magic. That spirit is not confined to one part of the country or 
another, but it embraces the yeomanry of the whole land. They 
have a pride in their country; they ought to have it; and so long 
as they haveit, mortal man may dare, but mortal man can not put 
his foot on our ground and keep it there more than afew minutes 
at a time. 

You havenoarmy. No, and you ought not to have. You have 
an army of perhaps 25,000 enlisted men, but the wisdom of our 
ancestors and your continued wisdom in this and the other Hall 
of Congress have provided an army such as the United States or 
any other land might be proud of. I am not speaking of the en- 
listed men, though,so far as I have heard, they are faithful and 
true, but too small in number to accomplish any great results. 
You have another army, however, of officers sufficient to com- 
mand even one of the continental armies of Europe,and you have 
here at home, among the yeomanry of the country, such an army 
as Europe never mus . They are an army that will go to the 
front at the slightest tap of the drum on any question which con- 
cerns either the safety or the honor of the United States. 

We have army enough if you will only keep up and keep in 

i and proper spirit the officers whom you train at 
est Point and the officers whom you train at Annapolis. But 
what you need and what you will forever need, and what no coun- 
try can = with, is the patriotic feeling of the people—the 
masses. You need that feeling and you ought to cultivate it. 
You ought to cultivate it with more care than the Czar of all the 
Russias cultivates his standing army. What would a standing 
army be a people like this, moved by patriotic sentiment? 
We have tried it on several ons. 

But, Mr. President, we ought not to allow this patriotic feeling 
of devotion to our country to slumber or sleep, nor ought we to 
allow this vast of the United States to say truly that the 
United States does not give them a fair chance for a living. If 
you ever allowed that sentiment to be common among the people, 
patriotism will die. The Anglo-Saxon man never was born who was 
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willing to live in an inferior position to any other man. 
must give him his rights. You must honor this great of 
yeomanry who so much honor this great country. Do not allow 
the citizen to suppose that the Government looks upon him 


You 


body 


as an 


| inferior. Whenever you do that, whenever he can not say, ** This 
denounces all such transactions, and where it exists—and it does | 


is my country; I am under its flag and I am equal in law to any 
other mortal man "—whenever you put him in that position, when- 
ever you put him in an inferior position, patriotism wili die in the 
breast even of an Anglo-Saxon man. 

The nations of the world have tried this. 


It is no new thing f 
any man Who has read history at all. Who 


ver read or thought 


0 


of men more patriotic and more devoted to their country and 
prouder of it than the Roman citizen—-the man who could stand 
with his shield on his arm and say, ‘‘I am a Roman citizen.” and 
feel all the dignity of such a position? You all remember tl 

You all remember those locked shields that went into battle inca 


pable of being broken asunder. It was not the strength of the 
man; it was not even the brute courage that was in him: it was 
his pride and dignity of citizenship, just as has always been the 
case with your volunteers in this country. This pride and dig 
nity of citizenship will lead men to accomplish a thousand tim 
more than any trained soldiery ever accomplished without that 
feeling. 

Mr. President, the frozen ground was soft and warm to the foot 


of a patriotic soldier. Bread he could dispense with if his coun- 
try could not furnish it. He could fairly live on the patriotic 
zeal that was in his soul. Such men can not be conquered, but 


they may be destroyed. Do you also recollect that same Roman 
citizen who boasted of his citizenship? There was a time when 
he came to be a degraded individual, a mere tool in the hands of 
the combined wealth of Rome, Yes; there came that time. It 
was the same man. He had the same courage precisely. The 
wealth of the whole Roman Empire was concentrated in the hands 
of a few individuals, and this Roman citizen in the army of his 
country felt his degradation, that he was merely traded about from 
pillar to post at the will of corrupt men legislating for the country, 
What did he do? Did patriotism last? No; it could not last, be- 
cause the dignity of citizenship is absolutely essential to the fervor 
of patriotism. 

There came a day, and it came very fast, on the down grade. 
That people went down and down and down, and they went down 
with more rapidity than one of your immense engines can carry 
one of your passenger trains downhill. They went down; and 
what is the spectacle at last presented? It is the Roman army, 
formerly of patriots, putting the Government on sale in the forum 
to the highest bidder for cash. That same army, the same sort of 
men, degraded, however, down to the position of serfs to obey the 
will of this concentrated money power, actually took the Govern- 
ment, and they sold the Empire to the highest bidder for cash, and 
one of the men who had robbed the people of their wealth and got 
it into his own hands, stepped forward at the foruam—my God, 
what a place to make such a sale!—and the Empire was sold to the 
highest bidder for cash; and it was purchased. The purchaser 
received his deed in due form, and entered upon the discharge of 
his duties as Emperor. But, thank God, there was some of the 
courage left, i: not of the patriotism, and in a few weeks they be- 
headed that purchaser. 

You must maintain the dignity of citizenship along with all this 
fervor and zeal and energy of patriotism to make a great people. 
It exists; it exists now, as I said before, to a greater degree in the 
United States than in any other people now living or in any peo- 
ple who have passed away, but it can not continue to exist unless 
you preserve the respect of this multitude of people whom I call 
the yeomanry. 

Mr. President, we are an English people, say what we please, 
We have all the will and the courage and the energy of that peo- 
ple. The greatest of all people who ever lived on earth are the 
English people, because they can put their foot on the ground and 
can not be moved from that place. They can stand punishment 
with a heroism that never was displayed by any people except the 
English and ‘their lineal descendants. It never was and never 
will be, in my opinion. 

The courage which a nation needs is the courage, the endurance, 
the patriotism to stand punishment. Any man may make adash, 
but when hunger and thirst and suffering and wounds come upon 
him, if he has not this fervor of patriotism, his courage, like Bob 
Acres’s, will ooze out at his fingers’ ends, and unless you teach 
the American people, and keep them convinced, that this is their 
country, you can not preserve that spirit in that shape. 

Mr. President, there was a time in the history of this country— 
God forbid that it should ever cease to exist, though we have had 
our doubts very much lately on that subject—when an American 
citizen could take the American flag and stand in the center of 
Africa and claim its protection. Itoughttobeso now. It would 
be so now if we were not afraid of disturbing the interests of 
trade; if we were not afraid of disturbing the immense bank 
balances which have been accumulated by the wicked greed of 
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men who fear losing, if not a part of their capital, a small per 
cent of their earnings. 

The American flag ought to cover the American citizen, natu- 
ralized as well as native. They have equal rights, and the man 
who chooses to deny it denies our history and prostitutes his coun- 
try. The American citizen ought to be able to claim the protec- 
tion of its flag; he ought to be able to have the protection of the 
flag without all these miserable delays which come upon us. 

Mr. President, I wish té repeat a few lines from an English 
poet who had this fervor of patriotism in his breast. He says: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 

Mr. President, that is what I want to maintain. I want a bold 

ene. You can not maintain it unless you also establish and 

eep established to his satisfaction that this is his country, where 
he is the equal of any other man born in this country or anywhere 
else get I mean, before the law. I am not disputing God's 
first law—order; oh, no, but equal before the law, equal in legal 
rights, protected from all these cormorants who not only destroy 
his liberty, but destroy the very bread which he would furnish 
for his family to eat. 

Mr. President, this amendment goes one step in that direction, 
It tells the people all over the United States, ‘‘ We will protect you 
in the enjoyment of your rights as American citizens against these 
cormorants, these wicked men, whom the common law denounces 
as criminals, and whom all patriots ought to denounce as crimi- 
nals, and, if necessary,denounce them as felons. We will protect 

ou against them.” We have talked a rest deal about protec- 

ion, which means a little more money in our pockets. That is 
not the protection I am speaking of. I am speaking of protecting 
the man in his natural rights against freebooters and robbers and 
corrupt men who happen to have accumulated large fortunes and 
can control the market of a whole nation. 

Those are the men on whom the heel of the Government ought 
to be put, and it ought to be put on with such force as to produce the 
des result. If you will give this bold yeomanry a just and 
equal share in the rights of the Government, you wili never see 
the time when you can tap a drum so that it can be heard fora 
hundred yards that you will not have an army such as the Czar of 
Russia might be proud of when his largest army is before him. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, volumes have been written in 
the newspapers and elsewhere in description of the wrongs which 
—_—_ and combinations inflict upon the people of the United 

tates. 

I will not stop to thrust into this discussion any debated points, 
suchas the influence of the tariff upon the creation of these offen- 
sive instrumentalities, further than to say that I can not grasp 
the reasoning which reaches the conclusion that tariff laws have 
nothing to do with the evil. Trusts might be formed independ- 
ently of a tariff, but the management ——r to bring the whole 
world into conspiracy would then be required. 

With a high tariff to hold at bay foreign manufacturers, it is 
only nécessary to band together those who live in our own coun- 
try. Tariffs make trusts just so much easier of formation, as the 
people to be combined are thereby made fewer in number and less 
scattered in location. 


But I pass from this question, granting that there may be those 


who, recognizing the encow ment which tariff laws give to 
trusts, yet notwithstanding eve that tariffs do more good than 
trusts do harm, 


Surely if there be a method by which trusts can be overthrown 
and the revenues of the country and the protection of independent 
manufacturers at the same time preserved, every Senator ought to 
be willing to utilize such method. na 

When the first antitrust amendment to this bill was submitted 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTiGREw] it was stren- 
uously contested on several groun It was said that fictitious 
combinations might be set on foot to overreach the revenue laws 
of the country and thereby secure the admission of foreign im- 
portations free of duty. 

This difficulty seemed to be hardly plausible, but to 
against all danger I prepared a further amendment, which 
here quote: 

Provided, That if upon the hearing it shall appear to the court that the 
trust complained of is an arrangement contrived to evade or prevent the col- 
lection of duties, then the petition herein referred to shall be dismissed. 

This was accepted by the Senator from South Dakota and be- 
came a part of his amendment. It removed all fanciful fears of 
collusion between importers. 

Another difficul ty which was started in connection with that 
amendment, and which has done duty in connection with every 
antitrust amendment pony to tariff bil 


ls, was the opposition 
to a policy which would make the revenues to be derived from 


uard 
will 


importations depend in any degree upon the course of manu- 


facturers here who might make goods similar to those imported. 
It has been said that no calculations could be fairly made as to 
the receipts of the Treasury if the customs collections should be 
made to depend upon independent contingencies, such as the ex- 
istence or nonexistence of trusts. 

It would be unfair to assert that this last objection does not 
possess a measure of force, though in my judgment it is not suffi- 
ciently cogent to interfere with the main purpose of striking a 
blow at the trusts by throwing their promoters into active com- 
petition with similar lines of capital across the ocean. I believe 
that such a policy would act with salutary speed and vigor upon 
these obnoxious combinations in this country, and in the end 
would not impair the revenues. 

Nevertheless many gentlemen who claim to desire the destruc- 
tion of these commercial organizations in the United States find 
the difficulties referred to so serious that they are unwilling to 
vote for an antitrust amendment which would operate in any case 
upon the duties laid in this bill. So the amendment on that line 
lias been voted down. 

The next question, Mr. President, is whether these gentlemen 
we ag for the amendment which I have now offered. Iquote it 

n full: 

Every person who, knowing that any article or articles (of like character 
to those upon which duties are levied under this act) are manufactured or 
their sale controlled or their price affected by any contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, sends or transports, or causes to be sent or transported, any such 
article or articles from a place in one State or Territory toa place in 
other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or from a place in the 


District of Columbia to a place in a State or Territory, shall be punished by 
imprisonment not more than three years. 

Sec. 2. Every person who, know that the trade or commerce in or 
manufacture of any article or articles (of like character to those upon which 
duties are levied under this act) is monopolized or e by any person, 
corporation, or association, or two or more persons, corporations, or associa- 
tions, sends or SpaepCr te. or causes to be sent or transported, any such article 
or articles from a place in one State or Territory to a place in another State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia, or from a place in the District of 
Columbia toa eae in a State or Territory, shall be punished by imprison- 


ment not more ree years. 
st the United States described in the two pre- 


Sec. 3. The offenses 
ceding sections shall be deemed to have been committed in either the judicial 
or the judicial dis- 


district from which said articles were sent or t 
es were sent or transported, and said offenses ma: 


trict into which said articl 
be dealt with, inquired of, tried, determined, and punished in either distri 
2 the same manner as if they had been y and wholly commi 


This amendment has been drawn after a careful study of the 
opinions of the courts touching this subject. 

In the case of the United States vs. Knight, (156 United States, 1) 
it is held, in substance, that Congress can not prohibit the manu- 
facture of articles by a trust or monopoly, even though the prod- 
ucts are to be dis of by commerce mainly interstate. 

In that case, which was one relating to the sugar trust, it was 
alleged that the products of the refiners were sold and distributed 
among the several States, that all the companies were engaged in 
trade or commerce with the several States, and that refined sugar 
was forwarded by the companies to other States for sale. I quote 
certain expressions from this opinion: 

* * * * = * * 

That which belo: to commerce is within the jurisdiction of the United 

States, but that which does not belong to commerce is within the jurisdic- 

tion of the police power of the State. 
. + * * * * 

Commerce succeeds to manufacture, and is not a part of it. The power to 
regulate commerce is the power to prescribe the rule by which commerce 
shall be governed, and is a power independent of the power to suppress mo- 


nopoly. 
* ao € * * * + 
The fact that an article is for export to State 
not of itself make it an article of interstate and the intent of the 
manufacturer does not determine the time the article or uct passes 
from the control of the State and belongs to y 


7 + * * - + + 
There must be a point of time when they cease to be governed exclusively 
by the domestic law— 


I call particular attention to this language— 
There must be a point of time when they cease to be governed exclusively 
the domestic la d to be protected by the national 
lw of oo for | reial regula ae hich inane tous bo meee on 
ante Che State of thelt origin to that of theie yo 
7 


= ” 
buying and selling and the transportation incidental thereto consti- 
tute commerce; and the on of commerce in the constitutional sense 
embraces the regulation at of such tion. 


Now, speaking of the particular case, which was the sugar 
trust— 


The object was manifestly private in the manufacture of the com- 
modity, but not through th trol 
true the bill 
among 
in trade or commerce with the several States and with 


ut this was no more than to say that trade and commerce 
ture to fulfill its function. 





1897. 





panies for sale. Nevertheless, s not follow 
yy oe ng ioe or the actual monopoly of tho manufactu re 
was an attempt, whether executory or consummated, to monopolize com- 
merce, even thongh. in order to dispose of the product, the instrumentality 
of commerce was necessarily invoked. 

The sum of the conclusion reached was about this: That a mo- 
nopoly or combination, in order to fall within the domain of Con- 

ssional remedy, must bear a direct relation to commerce be- 
tween the States or with foreign nations. 

The effect of this decision could hardly be other than to put be- 
yond the reach of the Sherman law all combinations except those 
between carriers, Whose business constituted in itself the trans- 
portation of commodities from one State to another. 

There is always a local trade exclusively within the State where 
the trust is situated, and it would be almost impossible to prove 
that any combination of individuals to make or sell sugar, oil, 
leather. window glass, or other things referred directly to inter- 
state commerce in the articles manufactured. 


shown by the Transmissouri Freight Association case late'y de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States. I quote from 
that case, 166 United States, 313: 


We have held that the trust act did not apply to a company engaged in one 
State in the refining of sugar under the circumstances detailed in the case 
of United States vs. E. C. Knight Company (155 United States, 1), because the 
refining of sugar under those circumstances bore no distinct relation to 
commerce between the States or foreign nations : 

To exclude eements as to rates by competing railroads for the trans- 

rtation of articles of commerce between the States would leave little for 
the act to take effect upon. 
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The second section covers all such cases as fail to present the 
elements of a combination or conspiracy. Such, for example, as 


one great concern which makes no combination with others, but 
| 





That is practically saying that the Sherman law is ineffective, | 
except in so far as it reaches combinations between the carriers | 


en d in foreign commerce and commerce between the States. 

ow, the remedy which I have proposed will meet the difficulty, 
and will not interfere with proper commerce. 
transportation of those articles only which are known to be manu 
factured by a trust. The effect will be to permit the independent 
manufacturer to carry on his business without the slightest inter- 
ruption. Indeed, if the trust magnates should prove stubborn, 
the business of these independent traders will be instantly and 
greatly stimulated, and they will supply the people with whatever 
they deuire; or if there be any deficiency in this production the 
—_— from foreign countries will furnish the necessary means 
of su 

So the tailroad companies will transport just as much freight, 
but it will not be in trust-made commodities. No legitimate 
industry, either of trade or transportation, will be injuriously 
affected. Unless I am greatly mistaken, trusts and monopolies 
will yield their long _ against the general interests when 
brought into conflict with an embargo upon the transportation of 
their wares. They can not afford to do business for a week under 
such disadvantages, because independent rivals and importers 
would take the trade away from them. 

I believe that the sugar trust and other similar organizations 
would dissolve as quickly under the penalties of such a statute as 
the Transmissouri Freight Association dissolved after the Supreme 
Court had decided that the Sherman antitrust law applied to such 
combinations. 

Nor is there any danger under the amendment which I have 
proposed that innocent persons could be made the victims of its 

ties. Local trade would not be even remotely touched. 

he prohibition refers to articles sent from one State to another. 

Unless the carrier knows that it is a trust-made commodity, it will 

be no violation of Jaw to transport it. Unless the shipper knows 

that it is the production of a trust, he will incur no penalty by 
sending it across a State boundary line. 

The result will be that the statute will fall with vigor upon 
those most clearly and conspicuously guilty, to wit, the managers 
of the trust. They will of course always know when an article 
is manufactured, or its price affected, or its sale controlled by a 
trust or monopoly; and if they send or cause to be sent such an 
aeke from State to State, they will deserve to be punished with 

The very fact that the possibility of a term of imprisonment 
stares them in the face will disarm these conspirators more uickly 
than any other device which can be contrived. The men who 
handle combinations of capital care nothing for lawsuits, 
inju ees their charters, pecuniary fines, receiver- 

ees civil penalties; the only thing which will 
e terror to breasts is the chance of a term in the jail or 
penitentiary. 
Juries and courts may be depended on to deal harshly with none 
eat SE CHO, and with such cases there ought to be harsh 
gs. 

It is useless to pass another antitrust statute unless it can be 
made to cover the ground thoroughly. 

The first section of my amendment embraces all combinations 
and trusts, so called, and meets the commonest form of the evil 
which we meet with in American business. 


It reaches the | 





merely monopolizes or engrosses the whole trade. This is a form 
of trust equally as perilous, theugh perhaps not as common, as 
those covered by the first se¢tion. 

The third section is intended to provide against miscarriages of 
justice. Theprosecution of trust agents in the State in which they 
reside would afford no adequate protection to the public. Iwould 
rather have no law at all than one which can be circumvented or 
set at defiance. So the third section provides that prosecutions 
may be begun either in the district from which or the district into 
which an article is transported. 

This section is so vital to the efficiency of the law that I would 
regard it as a predetermined failure without it. 

| have heard the suggestion made that penalties should be di- 


| rected against those only who constitute the trust; that if they 
That this is not an unfair deduction from the Knight opinion is | 


send their goods from State to State it shall be criminal, but that 
none others should be brought under the ban. But, sir, it is 
essential to touch all who form the chain for handling the com- 
modity in order to reach the power of those who are primarily 
guilty. 

It has been already settled, as I have shown, that the making of 
an article by a trust can not be probibited by an act of Congress. 
Now, if you goa step further and prohibit the sending of an article 
from one State to another by a trust, you have a statute clearly 
constitutional, but ineffective. 

Every trust would simply change the form of its business and 
instead of sending its goods to persons outside the State of its 
domici‘e, would sell to persons inside that State, and those persons 
would then distribute the articles all over the Union. So it is ab- 
solutely necessary to go two steps further instead of one. We 
can not prohibit a trust from making an article; therefore it is 
folly to deal with that aspect of the case. Wecan prohibit a trust 
from sending to another State an article which it has made. 
Therefore deal with that. But as trusts do not always directly 
send their products into other States, we must not stop here. 
We can prohibit other persons from sending trust productions 
across a State line. Therefore deal with that. 

But in dealing with it let us have due regard for the rights of 
the innocent, and punish only those who know that an article 
which they send is the product of a trust. These persons would 


| necessarily be very few, but in the number would be included 


those who are in such proximity to the home or business of the 
trust that they can be made its ready tools. 

I am so anxious to correct the present and future dangers which 
I feel to lurk in further immunity to the organization of trusts 
that I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Pettus}. On the same principle I would have voted for the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota {Mr. NELson]. I 
understand, however, he has permitted it to sleep in the bosom of 
the Republican caucus, and that we will hear of it no more. I 
have felt, however, that both amendments fail to strike deep 
enough, and that the vital point must be reached in the way | 
have proposed. 

Mr. President, the common law and the civil law both lay cen- 
sure upon combinations which interfere with the right of the 
people to buy and sell unvexed by artificial arrangements. It 
does not matter what these arrangements may be; if they are to 
fix prices, or to control production, or to discriminate against pur- 
chasers, or to unreasonably hamper in any way the equal oppor- 
tunities which belong to every man, they have always been con- 
demned by statesmen and jurists as alien to our civilization. 

A few quotations from high authorities may not be out of place 
in illustration of this lofty and humane tendency on the part of 
English-speaking judges: 

I take it- 

Said Judge Gibson— 


a combination is criminal whenever the act to be done has a necessary tend 
ency to prejudice the public or to oppress individuals by unjustly subject- 
ing them to the power of the confederatesand giving effect tothe purpose of 
the latter. whether of extortion or mischief. (Commonwealth vs. Carlisle, 
Brightley’s Reports, 40.) 


I quote also the famous Diamond Match Company case, found 
in 77 Michigan, 632. It is a noted opinion in our jurisprudence. 


Monopoly in trade or in any kind of business in this country is odious to 
our form of government. It is sometimes permitted to aid the Government 
in carrying on a great public enterprise, or pubiic work, under Government 
control. in the interest of the pablic. Its tendency is, however, destructive of 
free institutions and repugnant to the instincts of a free people, and contrary 
to the whole scope and spirit of the Federal Constitution, and is not allowed 
to exist under express provision in several of our State constitutions. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if free government can long exist ina country where 
such enormous amounts of money are allowed to be accumulated in the 
vauits of corporations, to be used at discretion in controlling the property 
and business of the country against the interest of the public and that of the 
peopie, for the personal gain and aggrandizement of a 





ew individuals. It is 


always destructive of individual rights and of that free competition which 
is the life of business, and it revives and perpetuates one of the great evils 
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which it was the object of the framers of our form of government to eradi- 
cate and prevent. it is alike destructive to both individual en rise and 
individual prosperity, whether conferred upon corporations or individuals, 
-—_ oenene public policy is, and ought to be, as well as public sentiment, 
against it. 

All combinations among persons or corporations for the purpose of rais- 
ing or controlling the prices of merchandise or any of the necessaries of life 
are monopolies, and intolerable; and ought to receive the condemnation of 

courts. 


I will say that this was a litigation between D. M. Richardson, 
C. H. Buhl, and Gen. Russell A. Alger, now Secretary of War. 
I have read from the main opinion delivered by Chief Justice 
Sherwood. I quote also from the concurring opinion of Justice 
Champlin: 


It also appears from the testimony of General Alger that the organization 
of the Diamond Match Company was in a measure due to his exertions. 
There is no doubt that all the re to this suit were active participants in 
perfeeting the combination called * The Diwmond Match Company.” and that 
the present dispute grows out of that transaction, and is the fruit of the 
scheme by which all competition in the manufacture of matches was stifled, 
opposition in the business crushed, and the whole business of the country in 
that line engrossed by the Diamond Match Company. 

Such a vast contbination as has been entered into under the above name is 
a menace to the public. Its object and direet tendency is to — freeand 
fair competition and control prices throughout the national domain. Itis no 
answer to say that this monopoly has in fact reduced the price of friction 
matches. That policy may have been necessary to crush competition. The 
fact exists that it rests in the discretion of this company at any time to raise 
the price to an exorbitant degree. Such combinations have frequently been 
condemned by courts as unlawful and against public policy. 


But, Mr. President, we need not ponder judicial opinions to 
know what constitutes a combination dangerous to trade and 
commerce, are ae who understands the commonest trans- 
actions that pass before his eye knows that in this goodly land of 
ours, dedicated to freedom and equality, we have trusts and pools 
the magnitude of which stands with terrible and dismaying power 
to dare the indignation of the American people. 

These combinations are not limited to one kind of business. 
Their trail crosses from State to State. Their transactions are 
found North, South, East, and West. 

Their system of operations is as far-reaching as it is wicked. 
They begin, for example, by forming a ae between mem- 
bers of a certain trade, as sugar or oil. ey get enough part- 
ners into this combination to control the supply of an article; 
and when that is done they have conquered the first difficulty in 
the way of controlling the price. They then fix the price which 
the people shall pay. This is the great central wrong done to 
every consumer in the land, 

Now, if they only bound each other, the agreement would be op- 
pressive e . But they do not stop here. They undertake to 
manage the affairs of those few men who have conscience or inde- 
pendence enough left to want to do business on their own account. 

If any man undersells the —- of the combination, they pro- 
ceed to use their capital to break up his business by selling at a 
loss until he is ruined or cries for mercy. 
they reach him as effectively by a i 
criminate against him at the peril of losi 
business of the combination. 

When every independent rival is by these methods driven to 

his knees—compelled either to join the trust or do that which is 
equally as bad, permit them to control his prices—then they have 
the doors fast locked against any real competition in the sale of 
the product. 
If any rival in their path should prove so skillful as to thwart 
their usual plan of operations, they reach him through the retail 
dealers by boyc any merchant who sells wares not of the 
trust brand, and in that way they not only bring under their rod 
the manufacturer and the jobber, but even the merchant in a dis- 
tant country town. 

Thus they have their feudatories of and low degree to do 
their sovereign bidding, and the profit which men can make for 
doing business in this vaunted free tountry of ours is not that 
which their diligence or capacity cAn create out of trade condi- 
tions, but that which these trusts and taskmasters will iously 
allow to them as a stipend for transmitting their cles from 
headquarters to the ul te consumer. 

This ultimate consumer is at last no more than a dependent 


If this is not feasible, 
the railroads to dis- 
ng the more extensive 


upon the grace of the iord high conspirators of the trust, who fix 
the price from top to bottom—the p at whiclr they will sell to 
the jobber, the price at which he shall sell to the retailer, and 


then frequently the price at which the retailer shall sell to the 
consumer. 

When the trusts have thusrounded the circle of selling operations, 
they can turn their attention to the buying end of the business. 
With their immense and their absolute control of sales, 
it becomes easy to fix price of the material which they need 
for their factories. They arbitrarily lay down a limit of = 
for the raw products; and experience shows that they have 
as much power to dictate to the farmer what he shall receive for 
his commodities in the raw as they have to dictate to him what he 
shall pay for them when they return to him ready for his daily use, 


Thus they become the double tyrants of the sale and purcha: 
of all the commodities in the country. . 

But it is said that the trusts of the country have so handled 
their expenses by the introduction of economic methods and co. 
centrating business een into a few hands that prices 
have been actually red , and that it can not be said that they 
are injurious to the people. 

It is a common thing to hear men talk about how the Standard 
Oil Company, for example, has made oil cheaper than it was befor. 
this great aggregation secured control of the oil trade in Americ::: 
or how the sugar trust has given the people cheaper sugar. Ani 
sometimes gentlemen muster up the courage to give these organi- 
zations actual praise as benefactors of the consuming public. 

I know not how others may look at such an argument, but as 
for myself I find in it neither apology nor advantage to the peop]... 

In the first place, Mr. President, it is not true that there ca), 
be any permanent reduction of prices from such methods. || 
prices have fallen and will probably continue to fall, but in th. 
nature of things it can not be that a fair reduction of prices wil! 
come under a system which depends entirely upon the liberality 
of those who sell, rather than upon the bidding and cross biddin: 
of those who sell and those who buy. 

It need not be supposed that the capitalists who have organized 
these great trusts in the United States are lacking in shrewdness 
or judgment of human nature. 

‘Every step they take indicates how carefully their plans are laid. 
They begin by employing the ablest lawyers to so construct their 
agreements as to baffle, if ible, the serutiny of litigation. 
They select the State in which they shall organize with a view to 
their ability to control public sentiment and legislation. 

To prepare the way for their manipulation, they make the con- 
stant pretext that they are losing money in the ordinary meth.!s 
of business. They so fix their prices as not to raise instant anil 
desperate indignation. They feel that they must go slow whilo 
their methods are passing through the period of trial before the 
public opinion of the country. 

If by using a certain degree of conservatism in prices they can 
turn attention of the people away from the wrong done to their 
business rivals until those business rivals are destroyed or reduce: 
to subjection, they can well afford to delay flagrant extortion in 
rices, for if you will give a trust ten years of immunity, there will 
ardly be any business rival left who will dare to measure arms 
with its accumulated power. 

When you come to analyze oe iw about prices which con- 

trols the great trusts, you will that it is simply this: To put 


the prices at the highest rate that will not check the demand. 
When it comes to the permanent m of their business, they 
Ti aes ebendasadinan t on this iple. 
If they put the price so that and wi be checked, their 
- ~ on =a a a to ae 
at this point, an rices desir’ Whatever polit- 
ical reasons may influence them ily in the hope of de- 
ceiving or tempering pu opinion, they finally all come to 
eae which I have 


So it will not be safe to look at the influence of trusts upon in- 
dustrial conditions with a view to one, two, or five years. They 
are expert in di g their and never risk great in- 
creases feeling them has been 
this oo has been , they will crowd 

They will then prove as mer- 
in dealing with the consumer as they have been merciless in 
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and 2 ag ge safety of the American 
peor. . 

on every can of oil and barrel of could be branded 
the number of business seateanint the have forced to the 


ber of laborers who have been driven out of em- 
and the number of thousands of dollars that have been 


contributed to political campaigns to bribe the winning party into 


wall, the num 
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future toleration, few American citizens would welcome a lower 
price for an article when tainted with so much corruption, oppres- 
sion, and disgrace to our institutions. 
I want cheaper prices which come from the influence of ordi- 
trade; I want cheaper prices which come from a race of in- 
vention, diligence, and fair play: but I want no cheaper prices 
which come asa matter of grace from organized enemies of our 
civilization. 5 
Let no one doubt that the people feel the same way. There is 
not one man in ten thousand who, —~ as he may be, would not 
spurn a cheapening of prices which he felt to come as an imperial 
ion from 


concession a cabal of millionaires who have ruined every 
competitor and poisoned every stream of legitimate trade. 
Mr. President, I am reminded of a tendency of human nature 


which often appears in common affairs, and which acts with ejual 
com im larger and public transactions. A thing which is 
wrong, clearly wrong, may sometimes be talked about so much, 
become such an everyday occurrence, that to many men it loses 
its horrors, The idea contained in the old quotation that— 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen: 

¥et seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace— 


is widely powerful in its influence. 

Eight or ten years ago, when trusts, in this country were but 
fairly enteri 
u S ove that their unlawful power should be curbed. 
The effort to do this was general, though not systematic or efii- 
cient. 

The d ition of mankind to apply half-way remedies was 
taken advantage of by the architects of these great combinations, 


and all the laws put upon the statute books bear the impress of 


The result is that these great enemies of commerce are to-day 
more firmly intrenched in power than they have ever been. The 


statutes which have been thrown up to impede their growth have | 


been contemptible from the feebleness of their execution, and we 
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ag upon their career of oppression, the demand rose | 





find visible a sort of disheartening stagnation of interest in the | 


fight to control these great abuses. 


opposition to trusts who take no rea] interest in the effort to put 
limits upon their exactions. 
Yet I firmly believe that this lull in the campaign against organ- 


ized y of trade will soon be succeeded by a still more active 
and undying war for their destruction. It must be so in the very 
nature of . or our civilization will be succeeded by another 


civilization of paternalism, monopoly, and class domination. 
Trusts now seem to be more powerful than the Government. 
They are admittedly more powerful than the State governments, 
because of constitutional limitations which protect them from the 
ation of State laws. They seem to be more powerful than the 
ederal Government in their ability to muzzle every shotted gun 
which is aimed at them. 
We can not turn to the other side and say, ‘‘ Let the State govern- 
ments act first as far as they can.” In many quarters of the coun- 
try the State governments have acted to the full limit of their 


power. 

It is pitiable to realize that that great Constitution which was 
framed as a heritage for freedom upon this continent, that great 
Constitution which was created not alone for union, but for lib- 
erty and progtess and expanding civilization, should now become 


the bulwark of these foes of liberty and trade known to all as | 


trusts! 


When the Federal Constitution was in process of construc- | 


tion, men fondly dwelt upon its power as a means of leveling the 
barriers which the local interests or petty jealousies of different 

might oppose to the most extensive development of 
American commerce; but who would have thought then that by 


giving a Federal control of interstate and foreign commerce our | 
nstitution would also give prerogative to conspirators against | 


that commerce? 


Mr. President, it has come to this: All State regulation of these | 
It is doubtful if the cooperation of every | 


conspiracies is futile. 


State in the Union would reach the difficulty. Certainly nothing» 
less than that would answer. As long as they make their nest in 


State the local legislature will not lay hands on them. 
of one State will not arouse themselves to the duty of 


upon a trust which employs thousands of men 
mnillions of aes of sympath 


or the people of forty- 
other States who are the victims 


the trust's adventures. 
Mr. President, it will be vain to expect State governments 
to demands of the whole people of the United States 
vengeance upon those who wrong 70,000,000 people 
enrich the few who inhabit the State where they are 


believe, sir, that it is possible to reach these combina- 


i 
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: aed 
; have used in manly fashion the power plainly vested in us. 


en sit in this Chamber and accept or reiterate generalities in | 


| 
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tions, even by Congressional action, in any other way than that 
proposed in the amendment which I have offered. 

Every law which is aimed at manufacturing by a trust or mo 
nopoly will be partial or possibly abortive. If we do anything, 
we must deal with the commerce itself. 

It is a familiar phrase that commerce does not begin until pro- 
duction ends and the voyage commenc: We must expect that 
this principle will influence the decision of the courts. Therefore 
let us abandon all pretense of dealing with the articles until the 
voyage from-State to State is entered upon. This is the point at 
which we can strike with emphasis and undoubted power 
The trusts care not as long as we pass statutes which they can 
put into chancery by years of litigation. What they fear, what 
they intend to defeat, what they have heretofore defeated, is a 
law which will use the clear and certain power of Congress and 
hit them full in the face by prohibiting the transfer from State to 
State of their contaminated commodities 

Unless we pass some such law, they will go on to strengthen 
year by year as they have strengthened since the Sherman Act 
was first leveledin idleshow. They are constantly taking in more 
victims and tributaries, and every day that we make delay the 
work of awakening public sentiment and applying the remedy be- 
comes more difficult. 


Every public man claims to be the foe of pools and trusts. Now, 
if this be so, why not vote for something which will bring them 
to confusion? Why perpetually put off on one pretext or another 
the enactment of statutes which will grapple with theevil? Why 


} 


continually find objections to every proposition whic 
the vitality necessary for a struggle with these com 


1 contains 
Inations? 


| Why modify and melt down all such propositions until they are 


meaningless or so constructed as merely to invite litigation aimed 
at their constitutionality? 

This is just what has been heretofore done in dealing with this 
great question, and this is what, it seems to me, some gentlemen 
will continue to do. For evasive votes given here they will com- 
pensate their constituents by loud voices 
lic enemies of free commerce. 

it is a mockery for us to find fault with the legislatures of the 
States or the courts or executive officers of the Union until we 


ve 


of hostility to these pub- 


The truth can be told in a singie line: The innumerable trusts 
of th's country now live by our toleration. The present refuge 
and reliance of these wicked forces is in the nonaction or impotent 
action of the American Congress. If the Republicans and Popu- 
lists who will vote to pass this tariff bill will also vote for this 
amendment, there will be one layer of good in a great lump of 
evil. 

The Democrats and Populists and Silver Republicans who are 
not favorable to high tariff have not the power nnaided to add 
this amendment. Hence its fate rests with the other side 

We are told in the public prints that the Republican caucus bas 
decided that there shall be no new trust legislation incorporated 
in this bill. 

Whatever individual Republicans may feel on this subject, there 
is every reason to believe that the Republican organization as a 
whole is in the complete mastery of the trusts in the United States 

Lam not partisan Democrat enough to find in this any matter 
for elation. On the contrary, it is a reflection full of regret. | 
know the power of the Republican party. I know that million 
of upright and patriotic citizens look to its leadership with a lo 
alty which a revolution could searcely shake. I know how much 
of labor, how much of waiting, how much of repulse it means 
when a strong and historic party throws itself across the pathway 
of righteous reform. 

Bat, sir, I hope the day is near at hand when party spirit will no 
more make the voter stone blind in judging his public servants. 

The people of the United States have learned many things; they 


or 
Db 


| have surpassed the world in invention, in wealth, in courage; but 


there is one thing they have not yet learned. and that is to remem- 
ber. Full of sympathy, hope, charity, and bounding energy, they 
have too often failed to remember those who betrayed them. 
But, sir, the time will soon be here when the people must re- 
member or they are lost. Democrats must remember when they 
owe chastisement to Democrats, and Republicans must remember 
to take vengeance upon Republicans. All must remember that 
the highest duty is to act for the safety of the scattered toilers who 


| ask only a clear track in the race of life, but who are constantly 


waylaid by those who are richer and fiercer and more unscru- 
pulous. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the amendment which my col- 
league {[Mr. Perrvus] has brought forward strikes directly at the 
importation of sugar. It mentions that as the commodity that is 
the subject-matter of this proposed legislation. The amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky {[Mr. Liypsay] covers all matters 
which are included in trusts, combinations, and conspiracies 
against the freedom and the liberty of trade. 

I am in favor of those propositions, and I am in favor of still 
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another proposition, which I shall offer, not as a substitute for 
either of these amendments, but as a proposition following along 
in the same line, a proposition of specific legislation to put down 
a specific wrong of great magnitude in the United States, from 
which the people have suffered enormously, and will continue to 
suffer unless we restrain it. 

General provisions of law, particularly in respect of a subject 
which is hard to handle, as a combination or a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, are generally neglected by the prosecuting officers 
of the Government because of the difficulty of making out the 
cases. The Se which are inserted in the tariff law of 
1894, the Wilson Act, and which are intended to meet primarily 
and more particularly the sugar importations than any otler part 
of that measure, have been neglected entirely, and in that condi- 
tion have been supposed by the people of the United States to be 
a mere vapid area of words, without having in them any force or 
any adaptation to the punishment of men for the violation of a 
very important principle of morals as well as a rule of law. 

The ee party, in looking over that law enacted in 1894, 
has concluded to retain it in this bill without any alteration, 
thereby giving the sanction of their approval to it. I can not 
suppose at all—I will not permit myself to suppose—that because 
this law has produced no fruit, it not having been executed by 
the executive government or by the judicial government of the 
United States, therefore it has been put in here as a mere tub to 
the whale, a mere excuse for permitting the great sugar trust and 
other trusts that must spring up under this tariff law going on 
and having a free rein in exacting from the people whatever 
amonnt of money they really see proper to compel them to pay 
into their coffers. 

I believe that the Republican committee in this Senate have 
concluded to leave that statute standing as it was, because they 
think and they believe that, honestly executed and ewer en- 
forced, it wenlt cover nearly all, if not all, of the evils which have 
‘been complained of in respect of importations, and some relating 
to importations which have been complained of in refereuce to 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. President, I had the honor to draft that proposition of law, 
and at the time I felt very great embarrassment, because I had no 
assistance from anyone else in wying to present it upon ny own 
authority and in my own way, lest I might cause some disturb- 
ance to the commerce of the country which would be almost fatal 
to it, or which would be in a large degree disastrous. I do not 
know that that portion of the act would ever have become the 
law of the United States but for the fact that the conference com 
mittee could not agree about the tariff bill of 1894, and finally 
they had to accept the bill in the shape in which the Senate sent 
it back to the House of Representatives, and therefore they could 
not strike out that provision. 

I do not think, Mr. President, after looking it over, that it is 
amenable to any objection at all so far as it purported to go; but 
it does not purport to go as far as the amendment of my colleague 
goes. There was a part of the ground left uncovered, and pur- 
— left uncovered, by me on that occasion which my colleague 

as covered in the amendment which he now proposes to the 
Senate. That portion of the ground is included in the denuncia- 
tion of penalties against *‘ the importation into the United States 
from any foreign country of sugar, or of any material of which 
sugar can be made, by or for or on account of any trust, combi- 
nation, or conspiracy existing or hereafter formed between two or 
more persons or corporations or between two or more persons in 
one corporation or company.” 

My colleague in this amendment has not only particularized 
sugar and substances out of which sugar may be made as being 
the point at which he wishes the amendment to strike against the 
injustice and fraud of these combinations and conspiracies, but 
he goes further than that, and he provides for the institution of a 
proceeding in rem, whereby the goods fhemselves may be seized 
whenever they are imported contrary to this proposition of the 
amendment if it should become a part of the statute. 

The act of 1894 did not include a proceeding in rem for the 
seizure of the importation, although it did include a proceeding 
in rem for the transportation internally or between the States of 
sugar or any other imported material that might be transported 
in virtue of a conspiracy or a combination therein described and 
defined. But the amendment offered by my colleague goes back 
to the root of the matter, and proposes to visit the penalty of 
seizure and confiscation upon those goods which are imported 
contrary to this proposed statute. . 

Is there any er in that? It has been suggested to me by one 
of the lawyers of this body, a very able Senator, that there might 
be a danger in this, that a party might—we will take the sugar 
trust, for instance—import alarger quantity of sugar, or any quan- 
tity of sugar, and submit to its seizure, import it under circum- 


stances which would give rise to the necessity, or the propriety, at 
least, of a prosecution under this act, and having done it, having 
the goods already seized by this proceeding in rem, the balance of 


the stock which they would have in hand would naturally go up 
in the market, and they would reap a great harvest from their 
own wrong by pricing up the market price of ae in the country. 

The idea would be this: ‘‘Our sugar imported from abroad has 
been seized; that will stop importation; but we havea large stock 
on hand, and we will increase the price up to the utmost limit of 
the tariff protection, and thereby we s reap a harvest out of 
the people of the United States at the time that this law is being 
enforced, and at the end of it, when we get ready to dismiss this 
case, or have it dismissed, we can unlock the combination and let 
the case go.” 

I have conferred with my colleague about this subject, and he 
consents to modify his amendment, or to add to it as follows: 

When a seizure of the articles so imported is made, the court within whose 
authority such property is brought for condemnation shall proceed, without 
unnecessary Selon. to order the sale thereof at public anetion in such guan- 
tities as it may deem best, and the proceeds of such sale shall be held under 
the control of the court, for the benefit of all persons concerned, and shall be 
paid to those entitled thereto under the judgment of the court. 

That is the ordinary procedure ee in these forfeiture cases. 
The court usually, almost uniformly, proceeds to sell the prop- 
erty and hold the money in the registry of the court as the rep- 
reseitative of the property, and deals thereafter with the money 
rather than with the property itself. In ‘some cases provisions 
are made by which a person may bond for the property and take 
it into his actual possession, if he desires to do so, but occurrences 
of that sort are very rare. That addition to the proposed amend- 
ment of my colleague disposes of every question connected with 
this case in the nature of a sincere or a real objection. 

The importation of sugar, or of substances from which sugar 
is made, into the United States under thecircumstances defined in 
this amendment is wrong in every sense of the word, and it is de- 
structive, as my colleague well observed, and as the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CHILTON] also observed, of the rights and liberties of 
the people of the United States; for the liberty which they count 
upon more particularly than any other is the liberty of having 
justice administered, without sale, denial, or delay, through the 
laws of the country. 

I can find no objection whatever, no tenable objection, to this 
amendment, and I can find in it a great assistance to the repres- 
sion of fraudulent importations of sugar and substances of which 
sugar is made, under combination and under conspiracy for the 
purpose of controlling the market price. I am very glad that my 
colleague has singled out sugar as the substance to which he di- 
rects the penalty of this measure, for the reason that that is the 
gigantic trust of this country, and if that trust did not exist here, 
it would exist in other countries, and its effect would be felt here. 

About twenty-five or thirty years it was not a matter of 
much importance in the estimation of the le whether they got 
refined sugar or not. On almost all of the tables of the country, 
even, perhaps, the tables of the wealthiest en le, sugars of high 
grade were found, but they were not refined by the processes 
which are now so common, at least which are now applied to 
almost the whole sugar crop. Sugar bearsa sort of relation to con- 
sumption, to the necessities of the human family, that wheat does, 
which has to be ground into flour and —— for the making of 
bread; or that iron does, which has to be manipulated ia the forge 
and in the furnace to make useful implements for domestic and 
other uses. It is the one broad, underlying basis of food supply in 
which every human being in the United States is interested, and 
it isa singular thing that they are interested almost in equal 


degree. 

There is no man, woman, or child in the United States who is 
deprived of sugar if they can possibly get the money with which 
to buy. It isconsidered a necessity of that high degree that every 

rson will use it to the extent of his necessities or his wants, if 

e has the money with which to buy it. Butnow, when that arti- 
cle is made so much more convenient and so much more pleasant 
and agreeable, if not better and purer, by a process of ng, it 
naturally follows that the business of refining sugar must include 
enormous masses of food supply. The amount of money that is 

uired to refine sugar as a business is very 
“The profits that are made in refining it as the + rma pound 
are not very heavy; they are rather small; and necessity that 
we are under of having refined sugar and the smallness of the 
profit make it necessary, in order to make the business profitable 
at all, that very large amounts of business shall be done; and this 
opens the door of invitation to capital. tal comes in and mo- 
nopolizes the markets; it buys that is consumed in 
country, and more, too. It invites capital to come and con- 


centrate for the purpose of controlling the price of refined sugar, 
and, of course, of raw sugar also. The breadth of the invitation, 
the im ce of the subject, its character, is such that 


it is, above all things else, the most inviting to the combination of 
cage: and when my colleague cautioned the Senate against the 
toleration of the excesses of the money power in connection with 
this production he spoke wisely, and he spoke in behalf of the 
people of our country. . - ; 
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is iff on sugar, Mr. President, in the minds of the people 
of the United States. is the leading feature of this bill, for the rea- 
son that it touches every human being in this country. Every 
man, woman, and child in the country is interested in it directly. 
It has been and will continue to be the subject of much animad- 
version, much complaint, much discussion, and it requires a very 
high degree of honest patriotism and a good deal of moral courage 
for a man to vote for a tariff on sugar as a revenue measure even 
at this time, when the obloquy of the sugar trust rests over that 
production, as it does here of late years. 

The le have learned to understand and feel sensibly and 
practically that this great sugar trust is, of all othercombinations 
which have ever existed in the United States, the one that is most 
hostile to their interests, not in the severest sense, but in the most 
universal sense, and every man who votes for a tariff on sugar is 
suspected at once of trying to encourage the sugar trust. as it is 
called, a combination of capital which, through these refineries, 
handles the whole crop and prices it up to the level of the tariff 
according to its own will, and discriminates in the sale of it 
through its own agencies and prevents competition from other 

urces. 

“hess are a great many oo for the abuse of this law 
of excessive taxation, this law which defies and drives out com- 
petition from the United States. You can scarcely turn to an 
article in this whole list of schedules without finding some lead- 
ing article so taxed under the provisions of this bill as that com- 
binations of capital are invited for the purpose of taking control 
of it in the United States and driving out competition at home, 
running the level of prices up to the level of the protective-tariff 


duty. 

But the great incubator in this bill is the sugar tariff. Well, 
Mr. President, there are some reasons for saying that the way in 
which this bill is framed upon that subject is not impervious to 
criticism by any means. It does not command the confidence of 
the country; it is met with surprise and aversion throughout the 
whole United States, and will be more and more so the longer 
that this law operates and the more money the sugar trust makes 
out of its provisions. It therefore behooves the Republicans of 
this Senate, as well as the Democrats, that while this great incu- 
bator of trusts is hatching out its brood we shall make provision 
such as is mted in the amendment offered by my colleague 
for at least restraining them within some rational bounds. 

We can not afford now to pass by this subject of trusts as a 
matter that is consuming too much time, or a matter that is 
worrying the balance of the men protected under this tariff bill 
because ae are delayed of the harvest that we have already 
ripened y for their sickles. In dealing with the provisions for 
the purpose of keeping down this brood of trusts which are hatched 
and nurtured in this bill, we must take time, we must deliberate. 
we mast act with firmness and decision, otherwise the people will 
rebuke us. 

Now, sir, what we can do on this side of the Chamber is merely 
to offer provisions of law which stand opposed to the trusts, 
which shall haul them up into courts of justice and require them 
to be punished whenever they violate the high morality which 
has been spoken of here to-day, as weli as the positive provi- 
sions of the law. We can not hesitate. We must take time 
enough to present these movements, these amendments, these sug- 


ns. 

Let the other side dispose of them as they see fit, but let it be 
perfectly understood that we have not neglected our duty in pre- 
senting them, and they assume all the responsibility when they 
rejectthem. They are compelled on the other side of the Chamber 
to show that the amendments are not proper; that there is some 
evil in them; that there is some fault which is flagrant enough 
and apparent enough to condemn the amendments. Otherwise 
they can not resist putting them in the bill. 

The amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Ca1tLTon] is 
well devised for the purposes it covers. I think it is admirably 
drawn, y clear, unmistakable, and easy of administration; 
but it relates to a part of the subject not covered by the amend- 
ment of my colleague. I intend also to offer an amendment which 
was suggested to me when I heard the speech of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Vest} giving us information, which he ac- 
quired as chairman of the committee that exists in this body, in 

to the dealings of men in Chicago, particularly with pork 

beef and beef cattle and products of hogs and cattle. 
It occurred to me then that we ought to put in the bill a pro- 
vision which would apply directly and specifically to cattle and 
and their products, by which we could eee the growers 


of animals against the combination to forestall the market 
in and other important points in the collection and ship- 
ment and butchery of cattle, and that we could relieve the men 


who raise the cattle from some of the difficulties very clearly 
eee out by the remarks of the Senator from Missouri. So 1 

an amendment on the subject, following along the 
with the amendment of my colleague and the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Texas, but having specific application 
to a particular subject. It reads thus: 


Any combination, by agreement or otherwise, between persons or corpo- 

| rations engaged in the business of buying and s rcatt r swine, or in 
the business of packing meats or other products of cattle or swine for mar 
ket, with intent to increase or depress the market price of the same, when 
such combination is made with reference to any a e that i ported or 
intended to be exported from a State or Territory t ther te or Terri 
tory, or to or from the District of Columbia, is against public) vy. andsuch 
combination constitutes a crime; and any person f, when con 
victed thereof in any court of the United States, shall be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $10,000, and shall be imprisoned by the court for a term 


| 
| 
not less than thirty days nor exceeding one y ar 
The district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction of 
defined in this act. 
Mr. CHILTON. 
offered? 
Mr. MORGAN. 


offenses 
Is that the amendment which the Senator has 


Lhave merely read it. I intend to offer it. 

Now, it is very clear that the statute as it stands now, the act of 
1894, does not include the amendment of my colleague or the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas or the amendment | have 
just read, which I shall offer. Neither is there the slightest con- 
flict between the amendment of the Senator from Texas and the 
one which I propose to offer. They are all exactly in harmony, 
and if we can get these three amendments on the bill, I shall feel 
that we have trumped the trusts most effectually. Then if the 
Executive and the courts are not willing to execute laws that are 
as plain and specific as these, we can only doin the future as we 
have in the past, regret that the chief officers of the Govern- 
ment have not the spirit and enterprise, to say the least of it, or 
the sense of justice, to enforce the laws when we put them on the 
statute books. 

Something has been said here to-day about the people, about 
theinterest they have in this question. Thatis unmistakable. My 
colleague spoke of the depreciation of the spirit of the people by 
oppressive legislation and by neglect of their rights and liberties 
in the different tribunals of the country. That is all very true 
historically. It is true at the present moment of time. The tend- 
ency of our legislation and of administration is to impose bur- 
dens on the people without giving to them the means of saving 
themselves from unjust conspiracies and combinations to their 

| great detriment and harm. 

| Yet, Mr. President, the people of the United States, like every 
other people, are themselves a most material part of the law of 
the land. They execute it through public opinion. They exe- 
cute it by making demands upon public officers that they shall do 
their duty. In the Federal courts and the State courts we have 
grand juries and petit juries. The grand jury isa part of the 
court, and the petit jury is still more a part of the court, a 
part of the great establishment out of which comes the sen- 
tences and judgments of justice. The people comprise the grand 
juries and the petit juries, and public opinion constrains those 
juries to do their duty or to neglect to do their duty, as the case 
may be. 

Now, to illustrate, one of these unfortunate combinations has 
| existed too often in our country, where men were lynched in vio- 
lation of every law, human and divine, except one, and that is the 
irrepealable and irrevocable law of self-defense. There are no 
punishments. There are few efforts at punishment of offenses of 
this kind, for the reason that the offense for which death is made 
the penalty, in most cases, is of such a serious and grave charac- 
ter that it leads human sympathy into revolt and turns the sword 
of justice into a dagger to stab the man to his heart. 

Buv it is public opinion that tolerates the grand jury and the 
petit jury and the courts in keeping silent about these offenses 
passing them by—and public opinion has more to do with the ex- 
ecution of the law than any other element in the land. If the 
people of the United States are determined to hold their officers 
executive, judicial, and legislative—up to their duty in protecting 
| them in their rights and hberties—the old foundation liberties of 

the Anglo-Saxon family—if they are perfectly honest and sincere 
in their demands upon these different functionaries and officials 
that they shall do their duty, then we will have a different state 
of affairs in this country, and statutes like that found in the act 
of 1894 will not have to be dug up in debate to develop their ex- 
istence. - If these statutes had been enforced, the sugar trust never 
would have dared to enter upon the combination it has in the 
United States. 

The least interest, the least zeal, the least idea of duty in the 
execution of that law would have stopped the sugar trust, and all 
this debate of crimination and recrimination would have been 
changed into adulation and praises of the success of the law of 
the land in regulating the rights of the people. 

But it has not succeeded because it has not been enforced. 
Nevertheless, there are parts in which that law is not perfect. 
There are three topics presented here which that law does not 
touch at all, that are made necessary by the provisions of the tariff 
measure we are now passing upon; and we can not. I repeat, 
afford to send this tariff law out to the country as a statute for the 
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regulation of the people and give them no shelter and no protec- 
tion by enactments for the purpose of repressing or at least con- 
trolling these combinations and trusts. 

Mr. President, it is so now that trusts in this country are innu- 
merable. Men who have money now do not think of going into 
enterprises except in combinations to control the market. The 
idea of going into any line of business to reap the ordinary profit 
of trade is something that does not now enter into the minds of 
men. What they want to do at this time is to make a combina- 
tion that will control trade and control the market and break 
down competition, taking shelter under the wall of protection 
raised in the bill so as to keep outsiders from intruding, to keep 
out foreign competition. Then oo turn upon their own 
neighbors and their own people and destroy domestic competition 
by making combinations and trusts, as we call them—conspiracies 
for the — of controlling the market. 

Mr. BUTLER. With the permission of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I understand him to say he thinks the law of 1894 would 
have pwevented the organization and the successful operation of a 
trust like the sugar trust if it had been enforced. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think so. 

Mr. BUTLER. The reason why it was not enforced is nodoubt 
the i of the officers of the Government, district attor- 
neys, and soon. That is where the failure is, is it not? 

r. MORGAN. Well, yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the Attorney-General for not directing 
them to institute proceedings. Now, the amendment which the 
Senator offers is open to the same objection, is it not? I refer to 
the one just read. The officers who would not enforce the act of 
1894, or that part of the tariff law, will not enforce thisact, will they? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is some care taken in the amendment 
on that subject, and this ought to be a general provision, I think: 

And it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General of the United States to 
cause proceedings to be instituted and pressseees to enforce such forfeitures; 
and to enforce all other laws of the United States intended to prevent or 
suppress unlawful trusts, combinations, or conspiracies for the restraint of 

or free competition. And the Attorney-General of the United States 
will re each year to the Congress of the United States concerning such 
ings so instituted and prosecuted. 

That is all we can do here—instruct him in his duties and make 
him report—except to impeach him if occasion should arise when 
an impeachment would lie. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
if we can not reach this evil and get action under these laws by 
allowing a private individual or citizen to file petition setting 
forth under affidavit that he believes a trust exists, and then 
make it the duty of the district attorney to proceed to ascertain 
the fact whether or not a trust exists as ed by law. 

Mr. MORGAN. Section 77 of the act of 1894 provides: 

0 
a et i eS ae ane 
be unlawful by this act may sue therefor in any circuit court of the United 
States in the district in which the defendant resides or is found, without re- 
spect to the amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold the d 
by him sustained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable attorney's foe. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am familiar with that section, but that isa 
case where an individual can set out oe, that he himself 
has been damaged in his business, and t it forces him to sue in 
the district where the defendant resides. The remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CurmmoNn] this morning were very clear in 
showing that to make such a provision effective, as I understood 
him, the plaintiff should have a right to sue in the district in which 
he resides, and should have the option, because a man living in 
California, unless he is a rich man, can not sue ina districton the 
other side of the continent. That would seem to be, and I think 
the Senator from Texas made it very clear, a fatal defect in the 
practical operation of that section. 

Then, besides, it seems to me, if we want to put the law into op- 
eration, we ought to extend that proyision to every citizen who 
will state under affirmation, under gertain conditions, that he be- 
lieves a trust exists, and make it the duty of the district attorney 
to proceed to ascertain the fact, and not make it simply a suit for 
damages by an individual. Upon the presentation of such a peti- 
tion by a reputable citizen, make it the duty of the district attor- 
ney to ascertain the fact by legal proceeding. It seems to me that 
would put it in the of every intelligent individual who 
could present satisfactory reasons and evidence to have the matter 
tried in any district court of the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. The amendmentof my colleague instructs and 
directs the A’ -General to proceed to investigate all offenses 
against the statute he proposes. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘That is good so far as it goes. What is the ob- 
ection to amending it by a — that any citizen can proceed 
y petition, pacer Bogs in his belief and opinion that a 

trust exists, and t make it the duty of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment to proceed? : 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will find a good deal of difficulty 
and some danger in a man a a filing a petition with the 
Attorney-General, and then req g the Attorney-General there- 


upon to institute a suit in the name of the United States for }):. 
benefit. He has the right to sue himself; the statute gives it ;, 
him directly, and he can get threefold damages. That is rig)); 
enough. It is as much as aay honest man wants, I think. 

Mr. BUTLER. Itis wd enough to define a trust and to stat. 
what facts shall be set forth and what proofs shall be furnishe.|. 
and [think the district attorney should be required to proce: | 
upon such an affidavit by an individual. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do noi think the Government of the Unit. 
States ought to lend its mame to any man who comes along a), 
who has a perfect private remedy and who can enforce it in the 
courts without us:ng the name the Government. More thay 
that, it is a privilege which a man ought to be allowed to enjvy , 
to sue in his own name, as this statute enables him to do. ; 

This statute goes still farther, and in section 74 it has prohil)i- 
tory or restraining justice: 

That the several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invest.| 
with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of section 73 of this a::: 
and it shall be the duty of the several district attorneys of the United States, 
in their respective districts, under the direction of the Attorney-General, ;., 
institute p in equity to prevent and restrain such violations, 
Such proceeding may be by way of petitions setting forth the case and pray. 
ing that such violations shall be enjoined or other prohibited. hen the 
parties complained of shall have been duly notified of such petition, the eo ur; 
shall proceed, as soon as may be, to the and determination of the cas: 
and ch petition and 


su before final decree, the court may at any tin: 
make such temporary order or prohibition as shall be deemed 
just in the premises. 

I think I can say with safety that no statute was ever more 
liberal in favor of the right or more searching to find out and to 
punish the than that enactment. 

Mr. BUTLER. And yet it has not done so. It has not been 
operative. It has not destroyed the evil. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a misfortune, and that is all we can 
callit. Ido not care about making criticisms upon anybody in 
regard toit. It is only a subject of lamentation with me that 
some very strong proceedings have not been had with a view ot 
controlling this monstrous evil inst which we are all declaim- 
ing, and of which we are all afraid, it appears. But I think that 
if the amendment offered by my colleague is now adopted, that. hy 
itself, will be a great i vement upon the act of 1894. Then we 
can go on to consider afterwards the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas and the amendment which I propose, if I shall offer it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I fully agree with the Senator 
from Alabama in his general views on this amendment. The 
purpose of the amendment is to strike at the power of the trust 
controlling the price of sugar throughimportations, I suggest to 
the Senator from Alabama that the sugar trust in the ordinary 
course of trade perhaps does not import any sugar whatever 
directly or through an agent. If the sugar is not imported by a 
trust or for a trust, then the Senator’s amendment does not apply. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Louisiana indulge me 
for one second? Before he proceeds, I desire to ask my colleague 
whether he will accept what I have read here as a part of his 
amendment? 

Mr. PETTUS. I accept it. 

Mr. MORGAN. So the amendment now offered, Mr. President, 
will be as I send it to the desk. It is accepted by my colleague, 
and he oses it with his amendment. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will read a part of the amendment to draw 
so Ne pon of the Senator from Alabama to the point I wish to 
make. 

Mr.PETTUS. WilltheSenatorfrom Louisianaallow the amend- 
ment to be read from the desk? 

Mr. CAFFERY. The amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. PETTUS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask that the entire amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cay in the chair). Tho 
amendment will be read. 

The Socwteey proceeded to read the amendment of Mr. Pertvs. 

Mr. PETTUS. a not to have the original amend- 
ment read, but the offered by my colleague to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the sen- 
ior Senator from Alabama to call for the reading of the entire 


amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. My amendment having been adopted by my 
eae constitutes one amendment. 

Mr. US. Yes; itcan be thoroughly understood, however, 


by bei ae 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not care. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
senior Senator from Alabama will be read. . 

The Secretary. At the end of the amendment of the junior 
Senator from Alabama the following has been inserted: 


authority is brought for condemnation 
Sentalsans, daa becanA dinate meee aan the 
as 
of the for the benefit of all persons concerned, 
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Mr. CAFFERY. I do not think the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Alabama to the original amendment of the junior 
Senator from Alabama will put the amendment in such form as to 
work any practical result. The amendment provides: 

porta into the United States, from any foreign country, of sugar 
ant ean of which sugar can be made, oe or for or on account of 
ony trust, combination, sorpore ions, or betw n two or mor rsons in on 
. co’ . ree 0 0 ore sons one 
corperation or compan , intended to operate in restraint of lawful trade, or 
7 co wart of the United States, is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

Then the remainder of the amendment provides for the for- 
feiture of the im é ? 
Senator from Alabama provides for the trial and further proceed 
ings indicated in hisamendment. — 

r. President, the sugar trust, in view of the amendment, cer- 
tainly is not going to import any sugar directly, nor is any sugar 
going to be imported on its account. The sugar will be imported, 
and the trust will go into the New York market and buy the 
sugar, and we will have the trust in all its power and strength 
notwithstanding the amendment. 

Itis clear that they can get asmuch sugar by importation through 





others as they can by direct importations through themselves or | 
through their agents, and therefore the amendment, in my opinion, | 


will not accomplish any practical result. 
destroy the prop, the support of the trust. 
We have in vain appeal 
off all differentials between the raw sugar and the refined. That 
is the cause of the sugar trust. The sugar trust is grounded upon 
the differential in the tariff bill between the raw and the refined, 
and when once grounded it appears to be impossible to shake its 
foundations. The only way, then, you can get at it is through 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas, and I doubt whether 
that amendment would work any practical result. 
The sugar trust thus far has evaded all legal pursuit. 


The first point is to 


The deci- 


iracy existing or hereafter formed between | 


ree oauein, or to increase the market price of | 
t 


rted sugar, and the amendment of the senior | 
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amendment was not intended to destroy the sugar trust. I have 


| no conception that the amendment would do it if the Senate should 


| finger on it, or to vote for any measure that did. 


choose to adopt it. But it will build one large fence across one 
of its roads and obstruct that part of the trust. It was the pur- 
pose of the amendment that the trust should not use the importa- 
tion laws of the United States for the purpose of carrying on that 
infamous business. =I 

If the amendment is adopted, it will certainly have that effect, 
and that will be a large step in that direction. Of course they 
can evade it; of course they can buy in the open market; but I 
would not dare to put my finger on the open market. The open 
market must be free to all men, and I would not dare to put my 
But let us stop 
one means by which this infamy is perpetrated on the American 





That is the first step. | 
to the other side of the Chamber to take | 


| people, and then let some other gentleman propose to bui!d an- 
other fence across its road, and so on until this wickedness is 
entirely fenced out of our land. 
Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I am in accord with the in- 
tent and spirit of this amendment, but I think it will fail to ac- 
| complish as much asis anticipated from it. While it accomplishes 
| something, I have recognized a possible objection to the phrase- 
ology of the amendment, and I have prepared an amendment to 
it which, it occurs to me, will possibly meet to some extent that 
| objection. 

The amendment as it now stands seeks to throw upon the dis- 
trict attorney the duty of acting, and unless the district attorney 
knows enough to justify the institution of a prosecution, there can 
be no prosecution, and those who import for the purposes prohib- 
ited in the amendment can do so with impunity. Onve the prop- 
erty isimported and is disposed of, there can be no penalty attached, 
simply because the only penalty is the forfeiture of the property. 
| The amendment which I propose does not meet the difficulty as 
| fully as I would wish, but I think it takes a step in the mght 
| direction. I willreadit. It is to insert after the word “States,” 


sion in the case of Knight practically destroys all attempts to reach | in the tenth line of the amendment, that portion of it suggested 


the sugar trust through litigation; but I have always been of 
opinion that the act of 1890 was sufficient to reach the sugar trust 
through proper pleadings. The case of Knight, cited by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON], was brought to destroy the mo- 
nopoly of manufacturing sugar in New Jersey, or perhaps in 
Pennsylvania, and to dissolve the organization of the trust, to 
cancel the certificates. 

I think the Supreme Court properly decided in that case that 
the Federal statute did not reach a State monopoly, but the 
Federal statute does reach to the output of that monopoly, to 
the product of that monopoly, the very moment it becomes a sub- 
ject-matter of interstate commerce; and it can be as well dealt 
with under the general law of 1890 as under the amendment, in my 
opinion. But the amendmentis good. It will bring the attention 
of the law officers acutely to the point of the existence of the 
trust and of its evil working in the United States, and will no 
— have a very beneficial effect throughout the country at 
arge. 

I should like very much to sustain the amendment of the junior 
Senator from Alabama, but in my opinion it will not reach the 
evil, for it applies only to importations of sugar by the sugar 
trust, and the sugar trust can very easily evade the operation of 
the amendment by buying the sugar in open market in New York 
after being imported independently through other parties, as it 
likely would be, and as it necessarily would be to evade the opera- 
tion of the amendment. I do not myself know how the sugar 
trust can be reached when the majority here gives it this differ- 
ential. Why establish the sugar trust in power and then try to 
destroy it? 

_ riend the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] and I dif- 
fered upon a point the other day in regard to a countervailing duty, 
an abstract point. I adhere to my opinion on that point, and I am 
not in favor of legislating in any way or in any direction in favor 
of the trust. While I say that, I repeat I do not think it comports 
with the policy of the United States tostand by and see a country, 
through its violations of the laws of trade and exchange, destroy 
an industry in the United States. 

Mr. GRAY, If the Senator from Lonisiana will pardon me, do 
[ understand him to say that he would be willing to sweep away 
the differential and thus deprive the trust of any advantage aris- 
ing therefrom? 

fr. CAFFERY. I > am willing to sweep away the differ- 
ential. Iam unwilling to sweep away a sufficient countervailing 
duty, which, in my opinion, if not existing, would destroy the pro- 
ducers of sugar in the United States. It is very unfortunate, I 
will say to the Senator from Delaware, that under the wing and the 
protecting shelter of the countervailing duty the trust may derive 
some That is unfortunate, but the misfortune does not 
grow out of any legislation of ours; it grows out of hostile legisla- 
tion on the part of a foreign country, which legislation we can 
not control. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that this 


XXX——150 


| by the senior Senator from Alabama | Mr. MorGan}: 
It shall be the duty of the collectors of customs of the several ports of the 


United States, before delivery of such sugar or material of which sugar can 





be made to the importer or consignee thereof, or to any assignee of such 
importer or consignee, to require such importer, consignee, or assignee to 
; make and file in the office of the collector of customs of the port in which 
} such sugar or material of which sugar can be made is sought to be entered 
| an affidavit that such sugar or material of which sugar can be made is not 
imported, designed, or intended to be used for any purpose prohibited by 
this act; and without the making and filing of such aitidavit as aforesaid it 
shall be unlawful for any collector of customs or other officer of the United 
States to deliver or permit to be delivered to any importer, consignee, or 
assignee of such importer or consignee, any such sugar or material of which 
sugar can be made. The Secretary of the Treasury shall prepare : use 
to be furnished to the several collectors of customs of the Unite« ites 
blank affidavits for the purpose of carrying out this provision of this act 


The purpose, as it will appear, is simply to add another diffi- 
culty in the way of violating the law. AsTI have said, after the 
prohibited or inhibited goods are imported and are disposed of, as 
the amendment now stands the remedy is gone. Butif a man has 
made an affidavit that the importation of the goods was not de- 
signed or intended for any purpose prohibited by this act, that 
affidavit stands and he is liable to prosecution for having made a 
false affidavit until prosecution is barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. 

As it is the purpose and intent of the amendment to prohibit 
this evil as far as we can, it strikes me that anything we can add 
to what the amendment proposes in order to stop the evil is de- 
sirable. I am myself in full accord with the purpose of the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama, and I see no reason 
why my amendment should not be accepted as calculated to 
carry out exactly the object which he wishes to achieve by the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. To test the sense of the Senate, I move to lay 
the pending amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Pettus}. The Senator from 
Iowa moves—— 

Mr. ALLISON. If we can have a direct vote on the amend- 
ment now, I shall be glad to withdraw the motion. I hope there 
will be no objection to a vote on the amendment. 

Mr: WHITE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are demanded on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to inquire what is the status of 
the amendment I have just offered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Was it offered as an amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MALLORY. It is anamendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabams. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have not been or- 
dered on the amen:iiuent to the amendment. 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to have a vote upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question will be first taken on 
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the amendment submitted by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 
The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion now isu 
ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). 


n the amend- 
ETTUS], upon 


I have a general pair 


with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLOM]. I donot see 
him in the Chamber, and I withhold my vote. s : 
Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and therefore 
withhold my vote, 1 shall not announce the pair again to day. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], but 
that general —_ does not apply to this vote. I vote ‘‘ yea,” 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLatt of New York 
was called), Iwas requested to announce that the junior Senator 
from New York a Piatt] is paired with the senior Senator 
from New York . Murpny}. 

Mr. PRITC D (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLauRIN]. 
If he were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr, THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN], and therefore refrain from voting. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was mee. I havea gue 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr.Jonrs]. Were he pres- 
ent, I should vote ‘‘ yea” and he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BERRY. I desire tostate that the Senator from New York 

Mr. Murpny] is paired with his colleague [Mr. PLatr of New 
ba on this and all other amendments in connection with the 
ill. 

Mr. KENNEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. He not having voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam informed that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] is not paired. I therefore transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). I inquire 
if = junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. WreTmorzr] has 
voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BACON. I have a general pair with that Senator, and I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MORGAN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
informed that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay 
has not voted, I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 33; as follows: 


: YEAS—2%. 
Allen, Cockrell, Mallory, Roach, 
Bate, Daniel, Martin, Teller, 
Berry, Faulkner Mills, Turpie, 
Butler, Mitchell, Vest, 
Caffery, Heitfeld, Pasco, Walthall. 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Pettus, 
Clay, Lindsay, Rawlins, 
NAYS—33. 
Allison, Fairbanks, McBride, Sewell, 
r, b cEnery, Shoup, 
Burrows, 2, MeMillan, 8 r, 
Carter, linger, wart, 
Chandler, Hale, Wellington, 
Sane sane. », Nelson; Wilson. 
v Hansbr Perkifs, 
Deboe iw, Platt, Conn. ’ 
Elkins ge, Proctor- 
NOT VOTING—S. 
Aldrich, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, 
Bacon, oa, u Penrose, ae, 
Cannon, ones, Nev. Pettigrew, arren. 
Cullom, Kenney, weet is We Wetmore, 
Gear, Kyle, Pri d, White, 
5 McLaurin, eet Wolcott, 
Gorman, Mantle, mi 
Gray, Morgan, Thurston, 


So Mr. Perrus’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHILTON. I now ask fora vote on the amendment which 
l offered. It has been read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas {| Mr. Cutroy}. 

Mr. CHILTON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas will probably be more effective if adopted 
other antitrust law that we have on the statute book, 


an therefore I would be glad to see it adopted, and I shall y.; 
‘or it. 

But before the vote is taken on it, I wish to say that all antitrn 
legislation is more or less futile if not ridiculous as long as t),. 
American Congress proceeds to islate so as to create trust -. 
For more than t years the American Congress—and for {}; 
to a large extent both of the old parties were responsible— has b«. 
legislating so as to produce trusts and make them possible, if 1. ; 
n 


ecessary. 
We can not vary Juey blame the individuals who form com));- 
nations and trusts and to-day are reaping benefits because |: 
such trusts. They are acting to some extent on the law of sel/. 
eservation. I would have the farmers to-day to combine a1.) 
orm a trust to protect themselves from the conditions that ay. 
oppressing them, if it were ble for them to do it. 

The men who form com tions do it because they are tryin - 
to protect themselves from the evil conditions, which conditio), 
are stagnating business and paralyzing every productive entc 
prise and legitimate business. They are aaale ing to protec: 
themselves from the evil conditions that are we: g down upon 
industry and trade and commerce and the public generally. 

There is not a business in the country to-day that would not ¢» 
into a trust if it could doso successfully. Iam interested in fari- 
ing to a certain extent, and I want to say boldly and frankly th:: 
I would not hesitate ten minutes to join with the other farmers : 
America to form a trust to protect price of cotton and whe:' 
and corn and other staples, if it were possible to doit. I woul! 
do so just as a man tects life, just as self-preservation is th» 
first law of nature. I have but little sympathy with all this rail- 
ing against trusts, when it comes from individuals who refuse to 
go to the root of the matter and help remove the causes that pr - 

Mir Pr dent, I hope that I shall not language too | 
. President, ) ‘ not use harsh 
when I say that the Negidiater who denounces trusts and rails 
against them and offers antitrust resolutions, when at the sam. 
time he favors and paueeee the conditions that inevitably pro- 
duce trusts and make spring up like mushrooms, must }) 
either ignorant or dishonest. 

I have a field that is infested with nut grass. If I should seni 
a laborer into that field and tell him to chop off the tops of the 
nut grass and other similar noxious weeds and growth and leay: 
the roots in pn pew to spring up and give twoshoots for every 
one cut off, w at the same ee every man 
who understood agriculture around me would say that I was 
either a fool or that I wanted to ruin the piece of land and stock 
it with this noxious 

There is but one way to remove that nut grass from the land, 
and that is to go down and dig it up by the roots, for as long as 
you leave a piece of the root you may chop off the tops and they 
will continue to come up, and the roots grow and spread and 
throwup more shoots. 

To my mind, Mr. President, this —— antitrust legislation 
is just as foolish as an attempt to kill nut grass by chopping off 
the only. None of these antitrust amendments will go to the 
root of the trouble. If trusts are to be stopped, then we must re- 
move the causes that produce trusts; we must strike at the root 
of the trouble. 


ances 2 Sarg trusts? What makes them possible to those who 


of our Democratic friends have labored hard to make the 
Sen bagiek pendue Matar Gaea aeceeeieortiamemaamns 
ma very poor ip 
aod pote en en a ae S0 
is protected by an import duty will tend to cause more e to 
engage in that business, and therefore increase the competition at 
home. No; the tariff is not the cause of trusts. The tariff can 
SS ae the 


There are two great causes, two great trust producers, two great 
trust generators, til those causes removed, trusts will 
continue to spring up, will continue may attempt 
to abolish them and may succeed for a time, but they at once 
reor, and spring up continue to exist in greater an 

number each year. the 

commerce can be controlled and made a trust of, and can be used 
by a “7 individuals or wu one p 
c rates, 
out oe of 
and a few individuals, 
Steireiecue Saati 

i a P trusts in 

Again, just so longas the quantity of 
country is contracted, or is in the 


contract and expand it at its so long will trusts 
thrive and grow. The poser pam) the transportation 
monopoly are responsible for 99 trusts out of every 100 which ex- 
ist in America to-day. 
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vils which produce them. Transportation and the 
Pe are natural trusts and therefore should be used 


remove 
issuing of 


as Government functions. But these great natural trusts in the 
hands of private indivi 
trust 


duals are the most fertile and pernicious 
ers. 

How is a trust formed to-day? Suppose a dozen Senators put 
their capital together; suppose we put it together and say that 
we will control the commerce in sugar or in beef or in oil. If we 
gather enough capital together to make us powerful enough to 
undersell the other omens concerns until they go out of busi- 
ness or sell out to us, then we establish ourselves in the market 
and can keep anyone else from coming in to compete. But mark 
you, Mr. t, no trust can be formed in this country in an 
article of commerce (except where discriminating transportation 
rates are responsible for it) unless the trust is able to lose more 
money than every 
from Tine into the business to compete; and when they are able 
to lose more than their competitors and money is scarce and hard 
to command, then no new competitor rises up to compete. But 
with a sufficient volume of money and with rising prices a thou- 
sand competitors would spring up to compete with every trust 
to-day in . Enough competitors would break any trust. 
A given trust may be to lose more money than ten com- 
petitors, but not more than a thousand competitors. 

To-day capital is timid. If I ask a half dozen men to put their 

ital with mine and to go into an enterprise, they turn and 

t me to Mr. A or Mr. B, who has been broken up by the trust, 
and you say, “If we 
they can afford to lose more than we can.” That has stagnated 
business; it has caused capital to go into the stockings and into 
the banks and into the lockers to hide itself away. To-day capi- 
tal that would otherwise go into business is locked up because it 


is afraid to go into enterprises. The trust is a highwayman, a 
holder-up, a it which scares other capital from investment. 

Let prices to rise, let a stimulating influence from a suffi- 
cient volume of legal-tender money come behind the industries of 


this country, and there will spring up enough competition to 
wreck every trust in this country that is not supported by rebates 
and equitable transportation rates would 


upon transportation; 
wreck the others, by giving to all citizens a free and equal oppor- | 


tunity. 
Mr. President, a sufficient quantity of legal-tender money, to 
increase as and business increases, would cause the 


pop 
trusts that have been formed on falling prices to vanish like fogs | 


before the rising sun. Take the Standard Oil trust, take the an- 
thracite-coal trust, which are the largest built up by discrimina- 
y just what their 


Soieenn Eg Ene Mebtiniiatiosion, dant weed conply leave th 
pay for tion, that w: simply leave them 
ooo tenis business, and take from them every power that 
makes them an odious and Operon trust. 
Mr. President, the kind antitrust legislation that I want to 
that will give eq opportunities to every 
and enterprise in America. When you have done that, 
be glad to see any man make his millions who can do 
conditions. en you will remove popular preju- 
rich men and corporations. Then you will remove 
prejudice against great, successful enterprises, for no one 
he - been wronged, and all can prosper according 
meri 
is the kind of antitrust legislation that is based on mend 
that will restore prosperity; it is the only kind that 
will remove trusts; it is the only kind that will make this country 
_ prosperous, as it once was, for its general —— and the 
diffusion of ind and enterprises. With conditions like 
the tariff will not produce trusts. 
If we would to-day cast a majority vote to remove the causes 
which have trusts, then this antitrust legislation would 
These peposees remedies are not the ape 
pre icine neh way wee t is as foolish as it would be for a phy- 
eee a ees the a by putting eee 
upon skin where sore appeared. It is just as ineffec- 
tual. need is a blood puritier for the lifeblood of com- 
merce, not salve, not ointment, applied to the effects of the dis- 
ease. Weneed to take the monopoly of money and transportation 


i. 


from private hands and use them as a function of government. 
This will restore ty; this is the blood purifier that 
will make our system strong and healthy and restore 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I do not wish to take up time, 
remark that ee oe antitrust legi —— 

recia operation just as 

d never be effective except where 


ree of capital, and 
be. In 
option to i eae prices we oe cote only the 


put our money in they will break us up; | 


competitor in the business and frighten others | 
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have not joined the trusts in this country are pretty much all in 
bankruptcy. 

If they can not get into a trust, they can not protect themselves, 
because individual competition is impossible while prices are fall- 
ing. The only way to relieve the situation is to give the people 
more money, which will bring about prosperity, and trusts can 
not survive the prosperity of the country, because the old con- 
cerns which are encumbered with heavy salary lists. large estab- 
lishments, and many officers decay at once. In good times, when 
men enter into these enterprises they distribute money, and busi- 
ness springs up everywhere, enterprises are undertaken, and trusts 
decay. But trusts are the necessary result of falling prices, and 
they are a matter of self-defense. 

I vote against these amendments because they are entirely inef 
fective to reach the difficulty. They will do no good. Theyarea 
false pretense. Some Senators may believe that some good may 
be accomplished in this way, but I do not believe in pretending to 
do a thing and not doit. How can you stop trusts when it is nec- 
essary to form trusts and to combine together to save themselves 
from the poorhouse? When you restore prosperity by proper 
financial legislation, you will get rid of trusts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Texas | Mr. Cuiron |, on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLoM], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. KENNEY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. PENROsE}. 
As he is not present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS. Lam paired with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. Piatt of New York 
was called). I am requested to announce that the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. PLart] is paired with the senior Senator 
from the same State |Mr. Murpny}. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. McLauriy}. 
lf he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina | Mr. TiLt- 
sant who is absent. The senior Senator from Georgia | Mr. 
Bacon] has a pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
{[Mr. WeTMORE]. We have arranged to transfer our pairs, so that 
the Senator from Georgia and I are at liberty to vote. 1 vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). lam paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Nevada { Mr. Jongs]. 
vote *‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEAR. Iam paired with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey {Mr. Smirn]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BACON. Under the arrangement already announced by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THurston |, I will permit my vote 
in the affirmative to stand, although the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Wetmore] is absent. 

Mr. MORGAN (after having voted in the affirmative). Under 
standing that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QuAyY] has not 
voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FRYE (after having voted in the negative The senior 
Senator from Maryland {[Mr. GormAN] is detained from the Sen- 
ate by sickness. On this vote I wish to announce my pair with 
that Senator, andto withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 31; as follows: 


I have a gen 


I am paired with 
Were he present, I should 


YEAS—28 
Allen, Clay, Lindsay, Pettigrew, 
Bacon, Cockrell, Mallory, Rawlin 
Bate, Daniel, Mantle, Roach, 
Berry, Faulkner, Martin Teller, 
Butler, Harris, Kans. Mills, Turpie 
Caffery, Heitfeld, Mitchell Ve 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Pasco, Walthall. 
: NAYS—31. 
Allison, Elkins, Lodge, Ss ll 
Baker, Fairbanks, McBride, Shoup, 
Burrows, Foraker, McMillan, Spooner, 
Carter, Gallinger, Mason, St rt, 
Chandler, Hale. Nelson Thurston, 
Clark, Hanna, Perkins Wellington, 
Davis, Hansbrough, Platt, Conn, Wilson 
Deboe, Hawley. Proctor, 
NOT VOTING—3O 

Aldrich, Harris, Tenn. Morrill, Tillman, 
Cannon, Hoar, Murphy, Turner, 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Penrose, Warren, 
Five, Kenney, Pettus, Wetmore, 

ar, Kyle, Platt, N. ¥ White, 
George, McEnery, Pritchard, Wolcott. 
Gorman, McLaurin, Quay, 
Gray, Morgan, mith, 


So the amendment of Mr, CHILTON was rejected. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. 
desk. 

Mr. ALLEN, 
which has been pending since Saturday last. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There are three or four amendments 


I offer the amendment which I send to the 


I have an amendment pending, Mr. President, 


vending. The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Stewart] has a pend- 
ng amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I supposed the amendments pending were to be 
taken up in their order. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iask the Senator from Nebraska to let my 
amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] is first 
entitled to a hearing. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. Car- 


FERY]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana {[Mr. CAFFERY] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 63, paragraph 206, line 20, after the 
word * color,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘and on all sugar which 
has gone through a process of refining, 1 cent and ninety-five one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per pound” and in lieu thereof to insert 
‘and which is of 97 degrees or more of saccharine strength by the 
polariscope, one one-hundredth of a cent per ound,” 

Mr. CAFFERY. That amendment is simply designed to strike 
off all differential between the refined and the raw sugars. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Louisiana. 

r. CAFFERY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom]. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. 

r. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLatt of New Yor 
was called), - request, I cous announce the pair of the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Piatr] with the senior Senator 
from New York {[Mr. Murpay]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral — with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin], 
but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE], which will enable the Senator from Delaware [| Mr. 
KENNEY] and myself to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called), The announce- 
ment of the transfer of the pairs of myself and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] on the last vote is to continue until further 
announcement. I therefore vote “nay.” 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called), 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jongs]. 
should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEAR. I am paired with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Smita}. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 34; as follows: 


Iam paired with the 


I am paired with 


I am paired with 
If he were present, I 


YEAS—28. 
Allen, i Kenney, Pasco, 
on, Cockrell, Lindsay, Rawlins, 
Bate, Daniel, Mallory, q 
Berry, Faulkner, Mantle, Teller, 
Butler, Harris, Kans. Martin, Sup 
Caffery, Heitfeld, Mills, Vest, 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Mitchell, Walthall. 
' NAYS—34. 
Allison, Fairbanks, McBride, Sewell, 
ker, Foraker, McEnery, Shoup, 
Burrows, ate McMillan, \ Spooner, 
Carter, Gallinger, Mason, _ Stewart, 
Chandler, Hale, Nelson, Thurston, 
Clark, Hanna, Perkins, Wellington, 
Davis, Hansbrough, Platt, Conn Wilson. 
Deboe, Hawley, Prite 
Elkins, Lodge, Proctor, 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Aldrich, Harris, Tenn. Murpby, Tillman, 
Cannon, Hoar, Penrose, Turner, 
Cullom, Jones, Nev Pettigrew, Warren, 
Gear, Kyle, Pettus, Wetmore, 
George, McLaurin, Platt, N. Y. te, 
Gorman, Morgan, Quer. Wolcott. 
Gray, Morrill, mith, 


So the amendment of Mr. CAFFERY was rejected. % 

Mr. WHITE. As a contribution to the history of the subject 
which has just eventuated in the last vote, I beg to refer to the 
proceedings of May 31, 1894, of this Sear to be found in volume 26, 
part 6, pages 5517 and 5518, when the then Senator from Ohio, the 
present distinguished Secretary of State, said upon this subject: 

The quotations I have marked in the report made by the Committee on 


Finance show that it is an industry (sugar refining) which needs no protec- 


) 
tion; and when they come here and secure a benefit to be confe: upon 


them, it seems to me that the time has come to calla halt. I had rather cut 
off my right hand than vote a single cent of bounty to a corporation which 
has dealt with the Government as these corporations have done. 

Mr. CHILTON, Mr. President, there is an amendment, offered 
by me a few days ago, pertaining to this subject, to be inserted at 
the end of section 24: 

Provided, That in allowing the drawback on sugar hereunder it shall be 
omemnaees me — ee poommces - the peyeane of refining in 
an amoun -} ; 
by the pelarteoagie test at the time of the original portation. ss 

I want a vote on that amendment. I had hoped that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa |Mr. ALLISON] would accept it. Without taking 
up the time of the Senate to analyze the exhibits concerning the 
sugar drawback which have been printed, it is very plain that 
considerable opportunity for abuse, to say no more, now exists on 
account of the uncertainty as to the amount of refined sugar 
which can be produced from a given amountof rawsugar. Great 
scandals have arisen out of this matter. 

You understand, sir, the working of the drawback on sugar, 
The American sugar trust import, say, 100 pounds of raw sugar. 
Now, when they reexport it in the shape of refined sugar, they 
claim, for instance, that on 90 pounds of refined sugar they should 
get the drawback on 100 — of raw sugar. The claim is that 
it takes 100 pounds in the raw to make the 90 pounds of the re- 
fired article. Thus they actually get the drawback on a greater 
number of pounds than they export. It is believed by many of 
those who have given this subject investigation that it does not 
take any such amount of raw sugar to make 100 pounds of refined 
sugar as that which is estimated by the Treasury Department to 
be necessary. 

It has been shown here that the estimates of the Treasury De- 
partment are based entirely upon calculations furnished by differ- 
ent sugar refineries, and, in fact, almost exclusively upon calcula- 
tions furnished by Mr. Searles and Mr. Havemeyer, the managing 
agents of the American Sugar Refining Company. 

My proposition is simply this: When asugar importer brings in 
100 pounds of raw sugar which tests 96 degrees, or, in other words, 
96 per cent of sugar, that when he comes to reexport that sugar it 
shall be calculated that he got 96 pounds of refined sugar out of 
the 100 pounds of raw sugar. I think that is fair; I think it is in 
accordance with the facts. I want to ask Senators on the other 
side if, with all of the advantages which have been given this 
sugar trust, and with all the scandals which have been mustered 
up in connection with its operations, it is not a proper thing to 
limit its drawback privilege within defined bounds? 

Let exporters.of sugar char with the number of pounds 
of refined sugar which the polariscopic test showed to be in the 
sugar at the time of its importation. If there be any doubt about 
the particular number of pounds of raw sugar required to make 
a hundred pounds of the refined, the doubt should be solved in 
favor of the Government. The sugar trust is in a sense an indus- 
trial ouflaw in this country, and I for one do not believe that it 
should have any peculiar consideration whatever. So much for 
that aspect of the case. 

There is this other feature: It will save the Government of 
the United States a considerable amount of revenue if you adopt 
the icular basis of calculation I have indicated. According 
to the best authorities, we shall need revenue. I have heard 
the suggestion that the drawback privilege ought to be with- 
drawn from sugar importations. do not know myself but 
that it would be a wise pore ye do. In the nature of the case, it 
is an article which is so much changed in manufacture, and it is 
a matter of so much uncertainty as to the particular quantity 
of materials which are used in refined sugar produced in this 
country, that there would be abundant reasons on general prin- 
ciples for withdrawing sugar from the scope of this drawback 
provision. 

If we do not go that far, I urge in all seriousness, not as a matter 
of politics, but of business, that we ought to limit these drawbacks 
on refined sugar to the apne ot test of sugar. When that 
test shows 96 pounds of fine sugar in a hundred ds imported, 
let them get the drawback on a hundred pounds, when they re- 
export 96 pounds, and not when they reexport 90 ds. Llask 
the Senator from Iowa if he will consent to the adoption of the 
amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Just a word. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has now, under existing law, full power as respects this question, 
and it is necessarily an administrative question and not a legisla- 
tive one. You can not always test by the polariscope the amount 
of sugar. Practically it must be tested by the polariscope and by 
analysis of the saccharine strength of the sugar. He has ample 


and complete power. I know we have had along contest upon the 
subject as to what should be the actual rate, as shown by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Carrery] and others, but I trust 
the amendment will not be adopted, for it would tie the Secretary 
of the Treasury to a legislative provision as to the particular 


method of testin , 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on ogre to the 
[Mr. CHILTON}. 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas 








1897. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following as a new 
section: eae Se 

a on and after uly 1, 1505, an until July 1, 1903, and no longer, 
a ee cultivation of sugar beets and to enable the manufacturers 
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Now, if the Senator will allow me, there follows on the resolu 
tion one of the ablest tariff speeches I ever heard. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator for his compliment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is a review of the tariff history of this 
country. Itis a great exposition, and demonstrates, as well as it 
can be demonstrated, that the legislation of the United States 


: to increase the price of beets per ton to the raiser thereof, there | . ontemD « onante? om alle dt Wiaiis ceieeatiede Mie! oa 
call be paid, from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, | should be general and not a cial, and that Congress has = ight 
under the provisions of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer | W hatever, under the Constitution, so to impose taxes as to benefit 
of sugar made from beets grown within the United States during the calen- | one class at the expense of another. Here is the closing sentence: 
dar year 1898 and succeeding calendar year until July 1, 1903,a premium | ; ; . re 
of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, under such rules and regulations as the I place myself on the solid and impregnable ground that under om isti 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of tution Congress does not possess power to tax the people to enh the pri 


ae roducer of caid sugar to be entitled to said premium shall have first 
filed oe to July 1 of each year, with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
a notice of the ince of production, with a general description of the machin- 
ery and methods to be em loyed by him, with an estimate of the amount of 
sugar proposed to be produced in the current or next ensuing year, and an 
application for a license to so produce, to be accompanied by a bond ina 

nalty, and with sureties to be pppcored by the Commissioner of Internal 
Povenee conditioned that he will faithfully observe all rules and regulations 
that shall be prescribed for such manufacture and production of sugar. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon receiving the application 
and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a license to 
»roduce sugar from such beets, at the place and with the machinery and by 
The met described in the application, but said license shall not extend 
beyond one year from the date thereof. , . 

Xo remium shall be paid to any person engaged in refining sugars which 
have been imported into the United States or produced in the United States 
upon which the premium herein provided for has already been paid or ap- 
plied for, nor to any person unless he shall have first been licensed as herein 
provided, and only upon sugar roduced by such person from beets grown 
within the United States. e Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Snorcinay of the Treasury, shall from time to time make all 
needful rules and regu) ons for the manufacture of sugar from beets 
grown within the Uni States, and shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
Treasury, exercise supervision and inspection of the manufacture 


yment of these premiums the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to w warranis on the Treasurer of the United States for such 
sums as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to him by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the premiums shall be disbursed, and 
no premium shall be allowed or paid to any person licensed as aforesaid in 
any one year upon any quantity of sugar less than 500 pounds. 

cay pero who knowingly refine or aid in the refining of sugar 
imported the United States or u : 
for has already been paid or applied for, at the place described in the license 


issned by the missioner of Internal Revenue, and any person not entitled 
to (he preaen herein provided for, who shall apply for or receive the same, | 


fine not ex 000, or be imprisoned for a period not exceeding five 
years, or both, in discretion of the court. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator himself propose to vote 
for the amendment? 

Mr. ALLEN, That is my purpose at the present time. 
change my mind, however. 

Mr. CHAND. . Does the Senator intend to vote for the bill 
itself if the amendment shall be adopted? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is a very pertinent question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Or impertinent. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not prepared to answer it at this time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is quite right in not saying if 
he does not wish to, but I should like—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator will not quote my former 
speech on me until I get started. After atime I shall be glad-—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. My object is to get it in before the Senator 


Mr. ALLEN. I shall be pleased to listen to it, because it is an 
excellent h, if the Senator will indulge me. 

Mr. LER. It isa veryable speech; I intend to compli- 
pre pF eles omg but I think it is a barrier in the Senator's way, 
and ore I hope he will let me read a word or two from it 
now. 

Mr. ALLEN, Before doing that, if the Senator will indulge 
me for a moment—his experience is much larger than mine, and I 
am entitled to some indulgence—I wish to inquire of the honor- 
able Senator from Iowa if anything has taken place recently to 
change the determination of the Republican Senatorial caucus as 

this amendment? 
. CHANDLER. Ih 


I may 


the Senator from Nebraska will not 
crowd the Senator from Iowa, who has troubles enough on his 
hands, as everyone knows, but let me read the resolution which 
he offered, on which he made a speech on the 30th of March, 


1897, 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator will inject that resolution 
along about the center of the remarks I am now about to make. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator can not resist my appeal to let 
me read the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire, of 


Mr. CHANDLER. I thank the Senator. The resolution is as 


follows: 

Resolved, the States is not possessed of constitutional power 
te taxes daily 

impose 3 geeae op AI Ay 


on which the premium herein provided | 


Paes Fs a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall pay a | 


vate fortunes of the few. 


Solely to prevent the consumption of time, in order that we ma 
avoid long debate upon this amendment, and knowing tle Sen 
ator to be a man of candor and fairness, who wants to do right, | 
ask him in the interest of this resolution and this speech, which 
| is the ablest speech on the subject of the tariff and the fullest and 
| most complete that I ever heard made by any person not a Re- 
| publican, kindly to withdraw his amendment, and let us substi- 
| tute this bill of prosperity and plenty for the bill of perfidy and 
| dishonor which the other side in 1894 put upon the statute books. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I fully agree with my friend from 
Re Hampshire that the speech from which he has quoted isa 
} 





very able one. 1 can certainly commend it to his careful consid- 
eration and careful reading, and no doubt it has had some infiu- 
ence with him already, and will have more as time progresses. | 
stand by every word I said in that speech, and I stand by the res- 
| olution which is the basis of it; and I will at the proper time dur- 
ing my remarks, which will be very brief on this occasion, con- 
trary, probably, to expectation, take occasion to show that there 
is no conflict between my position now and the position I took on 
the 30th of last March. 
| I believe I will now renew my question to the honorable Senator 
| from Iowa, who is bearing a great many burdens, and I presume 
| isamply able tobearmore. I ask him if anything has taken place 
within a week or so, since the Republican Senatorial caucus de- 
| termined to present this amendment, to change the conclusion of 
the caucus and cause it to abandon that purpose; and if so, what? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Finance a day or two ago 

offered, I believe, substantially the amendment suggested by the 
| Senator from Nebraska, but we were notified by the other side of 
| the Chamber with a great deal of firmness that it would delay the 
| passage of the bill for some time; and therefore, to facilitate its 
| passage, the committee withdrew the amendment, as it was author- 
| ized todo. The Senator from Nebraska immediately renewed it. 
Of course, it is pending before the Senate, and I have no doubt 
| will be ably sustained by him in the remarks he is about to make. 

Mr. ALLEN. ILunderstand the Republican party in this Cham- 
ber to have surrendered to some person or persons on this side of 
the Chamber because they said in would filibuster, or, in other 
words, that our Republican friends have taken fright at a threat 
of delay on the part of this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, no. It is very important, as we believe, 
that the bill should come to a final conclusion in the Senate at the 
earliest moment; and where there are sharply contested condi- 
tions here we do not wish to press or oppress the other side as re- 
spects those disputed matters. I yesterday withdrew an amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] 
simply because it was leading to protracted debate. I hope the 
Senator from Nebraska will bear that in mind. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thereare three sides in this Chamber politically. 
With all due respect to the honorable Senator from Arkansas [| Mr. 
JONES} and the honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], they 
do not represent ali on this side of the Chamber, and we are not 
responsible for all their actions, nor are they responsible for ours. 
Certainly no threats of filibuster or dilatory tactics were made by 
Populists. Ithink we have expressed ourselves repeatedly in favor 

| of the speedy determination of this bill. I think I said so far as 
I am individually concerned early in the debate that I wanted to 
see the bill become a law. I do want to see it become a law, not 
because I have the slightest idea it will bring relief to a stricken 
country—I do not indulge as wild a hope as that—but because I 
want to see the Republican a put upon trial before the coun- 
try, and put upon trial speedily. 

Mr. SPOONER. Give us an early trial, then. 

Mr. ALLEN. An early trial? It strikes me that is the 
thing the Republican party wants at this time. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Nebraska has repeatedly stated 
here that there was a threat of filibustering, and he has specific- 
ally alluded to the Senator from Arkansas and myself to-day in 
that connection. 

Mr. ALLEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
allude to him in that connection. 

Mr. VEST. I wish tostate, what I think the Senator from Iowa 
will corroborate, that after the sugar-bounty amendment was 
offered by the Senator from Iowa and after the debate had gone 


last 


I did not mean to 
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on for some time, I went over to the other side and informed the 
Senator from Iowa that there would necessarily be a protracted 
debate; that there was much opposition among Democrats to the 
amendment, and that we could not, in po to ourselves, per- 
mit it to be adopted or voted upon until all had spoken who de- 
sired to —- their opinions upon it. 

I said to him, and I volunteered the statement, that in my judg- 
ment the amendment would lead to more discussion and more 
delay than any other amendment offered to the bill. I made no 
threat of filibustering; I had no such idea; but we intended to say 
what I say now, that the amendment could not pass without the 
fullest discussion, and until everybody had spoken on it who 
desired to do so, 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido notdoubtthatatall. I supposeit is under- 
stood that it is the right of every Senator to discuss a question 
to his fullest capacity, both intellectually and physically, if he 
desires to do so, and that no man under the rules prevailing here 
has a — to say nay. The Finance Committee, or pa y the 
Republican a se the other side of the Chamber, had no 
occasion to vome frightened at the statement of the Senator 
from Missouri, to discuss the amendment amply and fully, because 
we are all delighted to hear the Senator from Missouri at any 
time, and I am satisfied we can sit here many hours during any 
kind of weather to listen to his charming speeches. 

But, whatever the occasion may have been, or whatever may 
have been said, I submit Republican Senators had no right to be- 
tray their trust, had no right to abandon one of the declared pur- 

8 of their organization as contained in their platform of 1896, 
y becoming frightened at anything that may have been said by 
any Senator on this side of the Chamber. 
regret that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Jones] is not 
here, because I wish to make a statement concerning him which 
he should have a chance to refute if it is not correct. I have been 
informed, and if I am incorrect in this respect I hope the honor- 
able Senator from lowa or whoever may know the truth will cor- 
rect me, that last week one or more Senators on the Republican 
side of the Chamber came over on this side and said to Democrats, 
Pee wd not in words such as I now use, but indicated to them 
t they would like to be scared on the beet-sugar amendment, 
and if somebody on this side would only get on his feet and talk 
a little vigorously and make some intimation that Congress would 
be held in session for a few days longer, our friends on the other 
side would find an easy and convenient way to slide downstairs 
and get out of their present dilemma. 

Therefore it was, as I make the deduction, that the honorable 
Senator from Arkansas, who has had much to do with the bill, rose 
in his place and declared that he was utterly astounded at the 
presentation of the proposed amendment, and that it would take 
& long time to discuss it, ene intimida our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber and hastening their flight from the 
Wiis. Poocticad:-peanie tue toonet Wak tar wi uiligunetts the tan 

r. nt, permit me to say gment the - 
ator from Arkansas was talking in a Pickwickian sense, for it has 
been open and notorious in the Chamber for the last five weeks, 
well known to every Senator who has taken occasion to inform 
himself, that an amendment something like this was to be pre- 
sented and urged to the bill by ey Myo oe Senators. 

Mr. Jongs of Arkansas entered the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLEN. I call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
to the fact that I was criticising the langeage he used last week 
when he said he was utterly astounded at the gh yee of the 
amendment by the Senator from Iowa, and occasion to 
observe that I thought my friend from Arkansas was speaking in 
a Pickwickian sense at that time. It was known, and certainly; 
for as studious and intelligent a Senator as the Senator from 
Arkansas can not have missed that valuable information. It was 
contemplated, it was meditated, it was talked among Senators 
a that an amendment of this character would be pre- 
sen 


Mr. BERRY. Idid not understand the Senator from Nebraska. 


Mr. ALLEN. I say it was talked out aloud in the Chamber | the concl 
in Senatorial 


weeks ago, it was circles, it was not a secret 
that a proposition of this kind would be made by the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No such statement ever came to me. 
What I stated I said in faith. I was absolutely amazed at 
heard a rumor of the amendment or 
asu of it up to the time it was proposed here. I would 


I should be t, and I came in at once. 
ar. ALLEN. Ihave repeated what I said when the Senator 
was a it. 


Mr. FRYE. Not with respect to the attempt of this side of the | in 


Chamber to get . : 
Mr. ALLEN. I did not repeat that because I did not think the 


Senator from Arkansas was responsible for the other side of the 
Chamber. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I —o to say that I am in no part 
re sible for their conduct on bill. 
r. SPOONER. He could safely be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam glad to hear the statement of the Senator 
from Arkansas. The Senator has responsibility enough of his 
own right. If the Senator from Arkansas disclaims having had 
an intimation that an amendment of this character was to be pre- 
sented by the Republican members of the Finance Committee, [ 
must accept the disclaimer, as I do, and I withdraw my remarks 
that his utterance was made in a Pickwickian sense. I infer, 
therefore, that it was made in sober earnest, as is claimed by him. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am in the habit of saying things in 
sober earnest. That statement I made just as I have made all tho 
others. It was the simple, naked truth. It was the truth when 
I said it, and is the truth yet. 

Mr. ALLEN. [recognize the truthfulness of the Senator's state- 
ment that he is never facetious and never mirthful, and that «|| 
he says he means, and what he does not say he does not mean. So 
I accept the statement. 

However that may be, it is surprising to me that the Senator from 
Arkansas, who is diligent in season and out of season, especially 
when a t question like the tariff, which for over a century has 
been rolled over in the mouths of politicians as a sweet morsel, is 
under discussion, should have failed to have discovered this statc- 


Sena’ 

Mr. WHITE. Wiil the Senator from Nebraska permit me to 
ask him whether it is not his information that the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee and the other members of the 
Republican party advising with them had not determined upon this 
saccharine amendment until the day before it was presented in the 
Senate, or the evening before, for I believe it was a nocturnal 
emanation? 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not think that statement is correct. 

Ithink, if the press is to be believed, that at a blican caucus 
held here some three weeks it was i that an amend- 
ment of this kind should be mced by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee. While I am not a member of the 
Republican caucus or of the Democratic caucus either, and there- 
fore am not responsible for anything they may do and am not 
bound by any action they may take, itis known to me and to 
every Senator, whether a member of either of those cancuses or 
not, what the caucus has done within twenty minutes after they 
come out of caucus. There is nosecret about it. Several days 
ago the Republican Senatorial caucus decreed the presentation 
and passage of an amendment in substance the same as I have here 
presented, and I have simply taken the amendment offered by the 
committee and changed a few words and reoffered it. 

Their action was known in this Chamber to everyone except the 
Senator from Arkansas, and I excuse him for not knowing it, as 
he says he did not; but it is not denied that some blican Sen- 
ators who wanted to get out of a very delicate sent their 
agents on this side of the Chamber and here stirred | penal to 
the 4 rans oa oat of the p amendment; that nce 
of t mission a statement came that it would lead to long de- 
bate and the consumption of a great deal of time. Therefore, 
under the pressure of that threat of debate—avoiding the 
word ‘‘ filibuster”—the amendment was 

Mr. these are matters of i 
the world ought to know. It ought to know there is perfect har- 
mony between Republican Senators and certain Democratic Sena- 
tors on this important amendment. The country ought to under- 
stand, sir, that it isa spectacular performance; that it o- 

ve. 


their Democratic brethren to let go an unpleasant sub- 


ject. could not get loose ves. They were fast. If 
— diate baamantie who sympathized with them could 


t on the scene to scare them, to put them to t, to 
threaten them with the dire of a lengthy debate, 
they woebé be perfectly willing t00uiee te thale beieaed Bee fron. 


ca song semapeict og Bi absolute eens 
some man acontest against me, ® 
says if we do not al giuieh wilhae fos n'wenk oF 


No, Mr. President, if the amendment was fet in principle, and 
at this time, if it was in fact, if it was 


| 
| 
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orld presents every day great difficulties to nations and 
S individuals. What would be thought of a man who would 
surrender principles of manhood or convictions of any kind to the 
mere question iency for the purpose of getting around a 
wt that could be overcome by standing firmly by the prin- 
bn es siveuaies by him or by his party? 
want it understood that I am not criticising individually the 
action of the Senator from Iowa. He is the spokesman of his 
party. No conviction came over the Republican party that there 
was an wrong in this amendment, as [ understand. My 
friend he ew Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] does not say that 
there was anything brought to the attention of the caucus which 
convinced it that the proposed amendment was wrong in princi- 
ple. There is no pretense of that kind. 


Mr. CHANDLER rose. 
Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
he thinks that there is anything in the world that we ought to 
run away from quicker than three weeks of the kind of speeches 
the other side of the Chamber would make? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam satisfied the speeches made on this side of 








the Chamber are among the very ablest that have been made dur- | 


ing this session of Congress, and I do not think my friend from 
New Hampshire has any right to complain. They have been edu- 
cational in their character, and doubtless will broaden the views 
of many a man if he will sit down in the quiet of his. study and 
read them when he leaves this Chamber for his summer's vacation. 
But the Senator from New ag ees does not yet answer what 
there was that came before the Republican Senatorial caucus to 
convince them that this amendment is wrong. It is in 
the Republican platform of 1896. I read from the platform of 1896: 
We condemn the present Administration— 
Referring to the Cleveland Administration— 
; of this try. TheR b- 
fran party ta aoa pe Sention aaleill leed te the production on Ametionn 


such 
soil sugar W) the American people use, and for which they pay 
other countries more than $100,000,000 annually. 


That is the declaration of the Republican party, made last year 
at St. Louis, on which the present Chief Executive was elected to 


the of the United States. They condemn the Demo- 
cratic for laying the heavy hand of legislation on the beet- 
sugar industry and for as to keep faith with it, and yet at 
the first for a Republican Congress to keep 


faith with the producers of beet sugar, that moment the Repub- 
lican abandons it. 


It ma be said that they will take up a bill for this purpose at 
the co: ee in ber next,and push it to a final con- 
not a Senator who is so dull of comprehension 

know if the beet-sugar industry is not taken care 
bill it will never be taken care of until there is a revi- 
of the tariff several years hence. It can not be done. You 
separate bill and pass it in the Senate. Senators 
is only when it is taken in conjunction with other 
contained in a a bill that it can pass through the 
Senate, and it never will pass the other House of Congress, now 
in a state of revolution in violation of the constitutional functions 
t branch of the Government. It never can pass there— 


. President, the beet-sugar industry might as well understand 
as at any other time that it has been ly and grossly be- 

in the house of its friends. The pleasing consolation will 
out, of course, ‘‘ Just wait; the weather is very warm and 
Senators and Members of Congress are anxious to get home. Let 
up the bill; just wait until Congress assembles in Decem- 
will take care of you.” Mr. President, this industry 
fathoms for ali time, or until there is a revision of 
if it to be protected or to find a lodgment in 


no difference about platforms; they count for 
of the Republican national platform have 
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this Congress openly, notoriously, without any 
excuse, without an without an attempt to apologize for 
it. How anxious the party were last fall about Cuba— 


Cuba, struggling for liberty! Metaphor- 
the oo party oe = the southern bor- 
sympathy struggling men, 
pe It oo — They 
power ve the e intrust 
Government, and they ul raise the 
i walneey tsand trom the i aaa 
iron 0 

em ot Socin. What have they done? 
Not votes, but by Democratic, Populist, and some 
| votes, a concurrent resolution was passed through 
branch of some time ago, recognizing the belli t 
tights of Cuba. has become of that resolution? It is like 
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Hans Breitmann’s Party. ‘‘ Whereisthat party now?” What has 
become of that resolution which inspired so many statesmen here 
to fine arguments and fiery speeches in defense of Cuban rights; 
that caused them to weep at the conditions existing in Cuba? 

Mr. President, it is somewhere between this Chamber and the 
pocket of a distinguished statesman from the northeast State of 
this Union. Nobody can tell exactly where it is, for Congress 
has gone into bankruptcy—the other branch of Congress. Asa 
distinguished statesman from Kansas said the other day, it is in 
the hands of a receiver, and the receiver is not doing much at his 
| trade just now. 

There itis. There is one of the planks of the platform of the 








eee party of last year openly violated and abandoned. 


| Cuba can feel the iron hand of the despotism of Spain. The sons 
of Cuba may be hunted as animals from their lairs, the women 
of that desolated island may be violated without restraint, the 
children driven in herds and murdered, and yet the Republican 
party sits here and in the other branch of Congress absolutely 
powerless to act. 
Will the American people be long deceived by an attitude of 
| that kind? No, sir; the liberty-loving people of our country, the 
great yeomanry, the wives and mothers and the daughters of our 
| country, will arouse a public sentiment that will yet rescue Cuba 
from her thraldom, despite this violation of the Republican plat- 
| form. 
| If there are any persons with whom the Republican party should 
| keep faith, it is with those of its own membership. The gentle- 
men representing the beet-sugar industry are Republicans; they 
| are not Populists or Democrats. 
| Lhave no doubt, although I do not know it, that when the Re- 
| publican hat was passed around last fall they contributed liberally. 
They gave their voices and their votes and their influence for the 
triumph of that party. Just the moment it has an opportunity to 
pay back the debt, that moment it drops them amidstream. No 
Senator on the other side has yet volunteered to state the reason 
why, except that somebody on this side said ‘‘ boo” to them, and 
= were prepared to run. 
ow many more planks of the Republican platform will be vio- 
| lated I do not know. I think the more violated outside of the 
Cuban plank the better off probably the country will be. But I 
can not miss this opportunity of calling public attention to the 
peculiar situation here. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I have any business to inquire 
into Republican secrets further than they come to me legitimately; 
and I should certainly not refer to information that came to me 
in a confidential way. But it has been talked around here 
this morning-—I have heard it from a dozen different sources 
that the Republican Senatorial caucus this morning determined 
it was not wise to press this amendment at the present time. 
They did not determine that the amendment was not right, that 
there were changed conditions since their previous caucus, but 
that it was not wise to press the amendment at this time, not 
expedient, possibly, I should say; and that when the cool weather 
of December came and Congress reconvened for the long session 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress it should be taken up and treated with 
some degree of consideration; and I presume that was the inten 
tion of the bill which was introduced by my colleague [Mr. 
THURSTON] a day or two ago. 

It is strange to me, sir, that the Republican party, as repre- 
sented in this Chamber, should double on its tracks. If this were 
the action of unorganized and undisciplined Populists, men who 
are just springing from the ground, who know nothing about po- 
litical maneuvering, it might be looked upon with some degree of 
allowance or some excuse might be made for it; but coming from 
a party that is the personification of organization, I can not un- 
derstand how my friends on the other side can relieve themselves 
of responsibility to this industry, and how they can square their 
consciences with the platform they adopted at St. Louis, and upon 
which they triumphed in the last election, and how they can scat- 
ter and fly away under this threat to filibuster. 

I have no doubt that when the speeches have been made on this 
amendment, possibly at the end of my speech, I think I have had 
an intimation, that all debate will be cut off by a motion to table 
this amendment. They do not want to confront it. It is an un- 
pleasant thing. They want just as little said about it as possible. 
And, Mr. President, you will see about two-thirds of our Repub- 
lican friends over there voting against tabling the amendment, 
and just enough of them to give a majority of one or two join 
with our Democratic friends to table it, and thus it will be laid 
at rest for all time. 

If the Republican members of the Finance Committee would 
bring their party under party lash, as was done a week or so ago, 
if they would walk these gentlemen up and make them take their 
positions in the ranks of the party, there is strength enough upon 
the other side with the votes upon this to carry this amendment 
by two or three majority. And yet, Mr. President, that would 
not do. It would not do simply because the amendment is offered 
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by a Populist. It makes no difference whether it is sound or un- 
sound, whether it is good doctrine or poor doctrine, it is offered 
by a Populist, and it must be voted down. It is not a question of 
right or wrong; it is simply a question whether you can afford to 
let a Populist have anything like seeming triumph in the presen- 
tation of a measure of this kind. That will be about the fate of 
the amendment. 

Ido not know that our friends upon the other side are alto- 
gether to blame. I will not say they are to blame altogether, for 
peculiar exigencies have arisen within the last few hours to make 
them take the step they have taken. And an I can not help but 
accentuate the fact and emphasize it that they have grossly, wan- 
tonly, willfully, and deliberately violated their platform and 
abandoned an industry they gave their solemn pledge to support, 

Mr, President, my party is not pledged to the question of beet 
sugar. I am not pledged to it myself. Fortunately, the Populist 

varty does not believe that tariffis a material issue. It is only an 
issue thrown out to catch and deceive ignorant men and draw them 
from the real and the only issue presented in this country to-day. 
As long as the Republican party can hang out a ball of yarn 
labeled*‘ protection ” to the innocent people of this country, tojump 
at iike kittens at play, and get them to play with it, and as long as 
our Democratic friends can hang out another labeled “ free trade,” 
and get another portion of the people to play with it, and induce 
them to believe the difference between these two is the real issue, 
= long the American people will be misled and deceived, to their 

njury. 

The only issue in this country, and, sir, the one that will be and 
must be fought out toa final conclusion, is the money question, 
and no attempt in this Chamber or elsewhere to resurrect the 
tariff corpse and put it in politics again will be successful. 

This country has been successful under all kinds of tariff. Un- 
der the Walker Act we had ey: and yet that tariff was 
probably not a third of what this tariff will be; it was an average 
of 20 per cent. The people were ee rous, times were good, 
men were making money, the people did not complain, and the 
were not burdened with debt as they are to-day. It was not tari 
that did it. It was the great stream of gold and silver that issued 
from the Rocky Mountain mines and came into our financial 
channels and swelled the volume of money. 

In 1861, when the venerable Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
RILL] presented the bill which bears his name, increasing the line 
of tariff taxation beyond what it had ever been before, he stood 
before the other branch of Congress, of which he was a member, 
and ee to the country and to Congress for offering it, on 
account of its extremely high rates. He said, Mr. President, that 
it found its only excuse in the fact that we were in the midst of 
war and had to get revenue to meet the expenses of that war. 
Sir, he said more. He said when the war was concluded and 
peace once more hovered over this land, that tariff act would be 
repealed, and we would return to some such duties as were in 
force in 1857. 

We never had better times in this country than we had in 1865, 
in 1866, and 1867, barring the sorrows of the war that came to 
every home North and South as a consequence of that gigantic 
struggle, until Hugh McCulloch began to call in the money of 
this country and burnit up. He literally burned up millions, until 
stopped by Congress in 1874. Then came financial depression, 
then came strikes, then came bloodshed, then came distress and 
sorrow to every home in the land, and then came tramps. 

So it is, sir, that the Populist party does not regard the tariff as 
an issue, Fortunately for us, a man may be a Populist and be a 
protectionist, or he may be a Populist and be a free trader, or he 
may be a Populist and be a revenue-tariff man. We take them all 
within the fold. Therefore the Populist party is not committed 
upon this question; and as a Senator and a member of that y 
Iam not committed to this industry; bit, Mr. President, I donot 
like to see an industry betrayed; Ido not like to see a promise 
given and not fulfilled. - 

I think the most honorable way to deal with a man, if you give 
him your promise and you see you can not fulfill it, is to go to him 
in ample time and warn him that circumstances have arisen that 
will make it impossible for you to fulfill your promise. That kind 
of a breach of promise can be excused when its cause is genuine, 
but it can not be excused when you lead him to the point of be- 
trayal and ly and basely betray him without a moment's 
notice of the intention to do so. 

Mr. President, Iam not in favor of a system of bounties. I 
have declared — repeatedly ott te th to bounties as a per- 
manent policy. I am as much op to that system to-day, as I 
ever was. But when this Government once gives its pledge, when 
it enters into a contract, the Government itself is base and dis- 
honorable if it violates that contract without compensation for 
the violaticn. 

In 1890 the Republican party gave the beet-sugar industry and 
the cane-sugar industry an eleven years’ contract—I think it was 

to extend probably longer—at 2 cents a pound. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. From 1890 to 1905. 

Mr. ALLEN. From 1890 to 1905. That would be fifteen years, 
during which the beet-sugar producers were to have 2 cents a 
pound if they would comply with certain conditions. They com- 
plied with those conditions; they put their money into the enter- 
prise; they invested their capital; and the Congress of 1894, with- 
_ =~ warning and without any compensation, cut off that 

unty. 

Sir, it was a contract; a contract that could be enforced be- 
tween individuals, but could not be enforced against the Govern- 
ment, because the Government is a and has the power, 
among other things, to repudiate, and nobody can call it to ac- 
count. There was the promise on the one hand and the invest- 
ment upon the other, upon the strength of that promise, which 
made a contract; yet Congress, because it was supreme, suddenly, 
without warning, cut off the right of those parties to this bounty. 
I think the law of 1890 was wrong. 

Mr. SPOONER. Did you vote for it? 

Mr. ALLEN. The act of 1890? 

Mr. SPOONER. No; the act of 1894. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes; I voted for it. Lama good deal like tho 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. I voted for that bill under du- 
ress, and under several other things that were not pleasant, because 
there were many better features in it; that is, ing the doctrine 
of chances, there were more good things in it than bad ones. [ 
had to vote for that or let a worse law stand on the statute books. 

I think the act of 1890 was wrong. There is not a thing in the 
act of 1890 which shows skill or knowledge in the science of taxa- 
tion; and yet the promise was made; the performance was entered 
upon by the promisees in good faith, and the law of contracts 
a Congress to live up to that contract. I believe that yet. 
I should not have voted for the act of 1890 if I had been in Con- 
gress. I should not have voted .to grant that bounty in the first 
instance. 

Now, Mr. President, when Congress has it in its power to par- 
tially compensate these parties by allowing them one-eighth only 
of the original promise, and after the Republican party has it in 
its power to carry out the platform of 1896 and the pledges of the 
act of 1890, after it has promised this industry to fulfill its obliga- 
tion as far as possible, it brings the industry right into the Senate 
in the last days of this bill and deliberately unhorses it without 
warning. 

Well, there is a great deal said about the sugar trust. A great 
many men seemingly do not dare to speak above a whisper about 
it, for fear somebody will suspect that at have sugar on their 
fingers or are dishonorably connected with it in some form. Mr. 
President, the sugar trust is a oo evil; I have not the slight- 
est doubt of that. In 1894 we a Senatorial investigation of the 
question of whether certain Senators, or all Senators, had been 
re in s stock pending the consideration of the Wil- 
son bill’ It was developed that two or three Senators had been 
speculating during the pendency of that bill; and one Senator, 
who was a member of this body at that time, boldly said that he 
had, that he had a right to, and that he intended to continue to 
do so; and he defied eo as he well might, for there is no 
ee it except the law of modesty, which is not always en- 
fo as a strict statute. 


It was developed in that eee that the officers of the 
sugar trust had expended money for the election of Democrats in 
New York and Republicans in Massachusetts at the same election 
in the same year; that a portion of their money went into the Re- 
publican campaign fund in Massachusetts, and at the same time 
another —— went into the Democratic campaign fund in New 
York. Here is the report, which never has been contradicted. 
Certain es were put to the officers and employees of that 
organization, which they flatly refused to answer, denying the 
authority of the Senate to put the questions to them. It is a very 
convenient thing in an unpleasant situation for a witness to say, 
as s — upon my rights, and you have no right to inquire into my 
private e 

The refusal to answer those questions was certified in accord- 
ance with the act of 1857 to the te. The te was signed 
by the Vice-President of the United States; the evidence and the 
certificates were taken before the grand jury of this District, and 
those persons were indicted. Time went on. A demurrer was 
filed to the indictment in one case—the case of Chapman. The 
demurrer was ov , and the case went to the court of appeals 
of the District and was overruled again. and then to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and there overruled, and it was held 
that the indictment charged a misdemeanor. Then it was re- 
manded to the nisi prius court for trial, and trial was had before 
Mr. Justice Cole, I think it was. 

Another a was taken to the court of appeals, another to 
peligeentee Court ae we Se See, eee a 
proceeding may have been used. a pman wen 
jail hay omy oa his violation of that law. That was not 
altogether to satisfaction of Mr. Havemeyer and his other 
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associates. By some means, unknown to me, sir, a change of 
ferum took place. Cole and Cox were set aside, and a judge of 
the name of Bradley appeared on the bench to try the remainder 
of the indicted persons. They were put upon trial and acquitted 
as rapidly as the cases were called and the juries could be impan- 
1 

mg Samantha skinning eels, where she kept an eel in the air 
all the time, Bradley kept one acquittal in the air constantly, un- 
til the parties were all acquitted. I do not know him, and I do 
not care; but, Mr. President, a man occupying the bench in this 
District, or elsewhere, who would hold the doctrine that a ques- 
tion put by one member of a committee, when not objected to 
by the balance of the coinmittee, and when they gave their assent 
to it by silence, was not a question of the whole committee, ought 
to be impeached for general incompetency for not knowing a 
fundamental principle of jurisprudence that has come down to 
us for six hundred years. 

One of the oldest and best rules of evidence, one of the prin- 
ciples upon which we act every day of our lives, and one of the 
principles upon which all courts act constantly is that silence 
gives consent. There were questions put to these witnesses by a 
member of the committee by virtue of his office as a member of 
the committee, and acquiesced in by the other members of the 
committee, without contest or protest, with no objection; and yet 
this distinguished jurist held that it was a contempt of the com- 
mitteeman and not of the committee. 

So those persons were acquitted. They have gone scot-free; 
and probably the poor fellow who plods along in life’s rough 
paths, thinking in an imperfect way of these matters, sometimes 
comes to the conclusion that possibly there is some favoritism in 
the administration of justice as well as in the enactment of laws. 
Mr. President, he is very frequently right in the conclusion. 

So it has come to be something to be avoided, to talk of the 
sugar trust. The sugar trust is a giganticevil. It has this coun- 
try by the throat, metaphorically speaking, and it will hold it 
until Congress can either be induced to enact more stringent laws 


against trusts and for their dissolution and the indictment and | 
conviction of their officers and employees take place, and their | 


final dissolution by quo warranto or by some other proper remedy 


happens, or until the law officers can be induced to enforce the | 


statutes which are now in existence. But, sir, if we have an 
Attorney-General or a prosecuting attorney or a judge or a jury 
bowing to the influences of a trust like this, we can not expect to 
enforce the law. Whenever the judiciary refuses to enforce the 
law, the Government, in its judicial arm, is a failure and a thing 
of the past; itis not only going, but it has gone. 

We have ample laws for the protection of our country if they 
were enforced; yet, Mr. President, 1 want to say to Senators on the 
other side and on this that this ea industry has no connec- 
tion whatever with the sugar trust. y, sir, so cowardly are we 
becoming on this sugar question that we dare scarcely speak out 
plainly and honestly in favor of a legitimate industry which is the 
victim of the sugar trust. There is the sugar trust on the At/an- 
tic Seaboard, pushing it from one side, and the 225,000 tons of sugar 
from Hawaii pushing it from the west, and it must struggle for 
existence and for development entirely regardless of aid. 

Mr. President, Claus Spreckels is putting sugar on the market 
for about 23 cents from the Hawaiian Islands and from adjoining 
islands. The beet-sugar industry is about six years old. Beet 
8 was first manufactured for about 5} cents a pound; the 

has been reduced until it has reached 4 cents; and any per- 
son can readily see that as between sugar which costs 4 cents to 
manufacture and sugar which can be sold at 2% cents there isa 
—— in favor of the lower sugar which will enable it, if prop- 
erly handled, to close up entirely the manufacture of the former. 
_If there is anything in the doctrine of obligation, the Repub- 
lican is obligated to this beet-sugar industry to assist it at 
this time. No appeal, sir, to expediency will answer the purpose; 
no cowardice at this moment can be an excuse. It is an industry 
which was started under the impetus of Republican legislation, 
and it isan industry which Republicans are pledged to support, 
at least to the extent of seeing that it is not crushed out. 

I base my support of this measure not upon its constitutionality, 
not w question of its expediency, not because I am pledged 
to it by word or by deed, but I pledge myself to the support of 
this amendmenton the ground that Congress ought not, asa great 
sovereign power, to be unfaithful to any contractit makes, however 
improvident that contract may have been in the first instance. 

us carry out the contract. Let us carry it out especially to 
the extent that is offered here; and when the time expires, Mr. 
President, let us enter upon a new policy, a policy that will con- 
fine all forms of taxation and all forms of protection, whether in 
the form of negative protection or the offering of a bounty, to the 
of revenue to conduct the Government and to meet its 

te obligations. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask the Senator whether he does not consider 
that the protection given by the tariff itself is in effect a bounty? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask, whether the Senator answers 
affirmatively or negatively, what is the difference between a 
bounty, that Me will admit is directly given to the sugar trust by 
the differential contained in this and other tariff bills, and the 
bounty given to the beet sugar and cane sugar or any other pro- 
ducers—whether one is not as much a contract as the other? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir; one is not as much a contract as the 
other, because one was developed at the time the offer was made; 
nothing has been done by the obligees, if I may use the expres- 
sion, to put themselves in an attitude to claim anything from the 
Government; whilo in the latter case everything was dono after 
the law was enacted. The ground was purchased on which these 
factories were built, the machinery was put in, men were em- 
ployed, and expenditures of various kinds were made on the 
strength of the promise; and the Government, while it has, in 
consequence of its sovereignty, power to repudiate, if it had been 
an individual, would have been compelled to live up to its con- 
tract. All L insist upon is that it shall be required to oceupy the 
position of an individual and carry out its contract obligation. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to call attention to the fact that, so far as 
I can follow the Senator’s argument, precisely the same line of 
reasoning would lead to the preservation of all of the protective 
taxes, on the ground that they were contracts for bounties and 
special privileges which could not be abrogated without a breach 
of faith. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is a great deal of difference between a 
bounty and a protective tariff. 

Mr.GRAY. Nota bit. 

Mr. ALLEN. There may not be any difference in their opera- 
tion in certain respects, and yet a protective tariff is a law by 
which one person can levy from another a certain percentage of 
profit for his own use. In that case the individual from whom 
the tariff is levied may or may not, at his option, invest in the 
article protected, and therefore he may escape the payment of the 
tax if he sees fit. [n the other case, it is the offering of a premium 
for the engagement in a new enterprise. 

Mr. SPOONER. A governmental promise. 

Mr. ALLEN. A governmental promise to do something in con- 
sideration of a person doing something for the public benefit. 

I observe, Mr. President, that my answer does not satisfy the 
Senator from Delaware. I regret that I can not satisfy him; but, 
for instance, take one of our county fairs. I suppose such fairs 
are held in Delaware, as they are heldin my State. The managers 
of one of those fairs say by advertisement to the people of the 
county that whoever produces the best grade of hogs for meat 
animals, or the best grade of cattle for milk or for butter, or some- 
thing of that kind, or whoever produces the best corn or the best 
wheat, shall have a premium of so much. 

Does anybody regard that as wrong in any respect? And yet, 
Mr. President, it is based upon this thought, that if a man will 
expend his time and money in producing one of these high-grade 
articles, whether they be meat products or cereals or articles in 
any other department of useful industry, it proceeds upon the 
thought that if he will do that, that that is of some benefit to the 
world around him, which may improve farming or may improve 
manufacturing, as the case may be, and will enable the com- 
munity to profit by it in the years to come, and therefore is enti- 
tled to some compensation in the form of a premium. 

Mr. President, out of the forty-five States of this Union and the 
few Territories I doubtif there is one which does not have this 
system of county fairs, district fairs, and State fairs, all offering 
premiums for the development of some particular industry or the 
exhibition of some high-class article the use of which will be of 
benefit in the community or the State. The premium that is 
offered is a compensation for the skill and time put into the en- 
terprise. 

It is not alargess; it is not a mere gift; it is not throwing away 
money to one individual or one enterprise fornothing. It is com- 
yensating the individual for the benefit he does to the community 

ty devoting his time and skill and money to the production of one 

of those articles. It takes as much brains, let me say, and just as 
much thought, to produce good beef cattle and good hogs as it 
does to produce a painting and works of art. 

Mr.GRAY. TheSenator from Nebraska knows that the bounty 
on sugar contained in the act of 1890 was given expressly for the 
reason that the indirect bounty by tariff on sugar had been taken 
away by the saine act. One was to replace the other. They dif- 
fered only in form. 

Mr. ALLEN. However that may be, the Senator can not es- 
cape the proposition that Congress thought it wise, and the Presi- 
dent thought it wise, by the approval of the bill, to say to certain 


. GRAY. Ishould like to ask the Senator a question, if I | citizens, ‘‘ [f you willembark moneyin the enterprise and develop 


may. 





it and see whether this country is capable of producing sugar 
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from beets successfully, you shall have certain premiums from the 
General Government for doing so.” 

When the Government deliberately cut that off before it ex- 
pired by limitation and without any intention of compensation, it 
was a repudiator of its honest eens. ill-advisedly contracted 

sibly, but nevertheless a repudiator of its honest obligations, 
and if it had been a citizen or private corporation it could have 
been sued and mulcted in damages for breach of contract. 

Mr. President, that I may not be misunderstood as to my asser- 
se that the beet-sugar industry has no connection with the sugar 

st, and that the minds and souls of some anxious Senators ma 
be relieved, permit me to read from the testimony of Mr. Henry T. 
Oxnard, president of the American Beet Sugar Association, given 
before special committee of which the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Gray] and I were members, in 1894. 

I read from pages 474 and 475 of the report. I will not read all 
Mr. Oxnardsays. Hegoeson tostate in his evidence that he and his 
brothers at one time owned a sugar-refining factory at Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; that in 1887 they sold their refinery to the American Sugar 
Refining Company; that they received certain certificates in pay- 
ment; that they converted those certificates into money, and that 
with the money they constructed their factories in California and 
Nebraska. ‘Then . Oxnard swears, and I quote his evidence 
and the questions put to him by me: 


Senator ALLEN. How long has it been since you owned or had any interest 
in the stock of that company? 


Referring to the American Sugar Refining Company, 
Mr. OXNARD. Not since I have been in the beet-sugar business; not since 


Senator ALLEN. So that from 1890 until now you have had no interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the American Sugar Re’ Company? 

Mr. OXNARD. No, sir; none whatever. 

Senator ALLEN. And ere not a member of the trust? 

Mr. Oxnarp. No, sir; notatall. Iam a competitor of theirs. 

Senator ALLEN. ve you any interest, or have you had any interest since 
1887, in what is known as the Oxnard Refining Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y.? 


That was the factory which had been sold by them. 
Mr. OXNARD. No, sir. 
Senator ALLEN. Btate, if you know, whether that factory has been dis- 


mantied. 
Mr. OXNARD. I know there is nothing absolutely left of it. 


P 
So it is true, this beet-sugar association, which has put its money 


into these factories, and stands ready to put more money into fac- 

tories in the South and West to develop the enterprise to its highest 

espeety has never had the slightest connection with the American 
ar 


ing Company, or the American sugar trust, as it is | the 


called. They are as separate and distinct as two things can be, the 
one, the American Sugar Refining Company or trust, undertaking to 
crush out the beet-sugar industry, having formed an alliance with 
Spreckels, in San Francisco, and joint owners in the West- 
ern Suger Refining F there. y have led out the 
territory of the United § among themselves — to the 
distribution of sugar. The Havemeyers have the territory to the 
Missouri River and Spreckels takes it from the Missouri River 
west to the Pacific Slope, and if you will go into the territory west 
of the Missouri River you will find that cent of the sugar 
found there is the sugar of Spreckels & Co., from the 
Hawaiian Islands and all the islands of that ion of the world 
from which sugar can be brought around oo Senet 
relabeled Hawaiian sugar, and Government 

coe revenue annually in consequence of the exis treaty 

een the United States and Hawaii. 


Does SS ee eee ee , and 
Spreckels with his millions, and Ha with his ions, 
bringing in their cheap sugars along the fic Slope, without 
paying any duty, pou them into this country at 2} and 2 
cents a pound; they will absolutely out the 
industry, unless some measure is adopted by to preserve 
it from extinction. If it is good Republican doctrine to permit 
t industry to be crushed out under the circumstances, so be it. 
t is not my view of the way it should be treated. 


Tun as well as anybody the risks I am running. Be- 
fore at hours roll around some good middle-of-the- 
road Populist somewhere in the United States will be condemning 


me for what I say to-day. Up in Maine, possi or somewhere 
élse, some actives whe lens et pa veanied the full height 
of genuine will be cri 
Mr. Presiden: I will take the consequences of what I say. 

would not have a conviction and be cowardly to conceal 
ot a tine we ee my convic- 
en taeda ta tare = are ance gag Pate 
aT. ‘ going without regret. My on 
ia sites Crom @ tagal ane t; itis ie toaue cnr ethos chemi: 


cee it is that the attention of the coun- 


to the gross al of this interest by the Republican party 
in this Chamber. " mf 


Mr. President, there would be no occasion for these bounties, 
protective tariffs, and this system of highwaymanship that is go- 


ved of | there 


ing on in the pending bill if we had proper financial conditions: 
but it is absolutely useless to appeal to this Congress to do any. 
thing for the people. It would not be more useless for a dog to 
sit on his haunches and bay at the moon than it would be for the 
wr appeal to the present Congress to give them relief along 

nancial lines. It would be just about as harmless and just about 
as effectual. mies 4 protected trust has its representative in Con- 
gress, in one branch or the other, possibly in both. 

When gentlemen can be found to stand on this floor and apolo- 
gize for great trusts that threaten the life of the nation itself, 
when they come here as quasi representatives of such organiza- 
tions, or in the other branch of Congress, in God's name how can 
people expect to receive any relief? Go to the trusts themselves— 
Fassy might as well go to headquarters—and appeal to them to re- 

their hold upon the country. You would profit as much by 
it. No industry which has made its appearance at this session of 
Congress in connection with the pending bill has been cared for 
except this industry. Then they are promised—be kind enough 
to cor renpaen ony b Lat BY yon in - ber, when _— heat of the 
campaign and the heat of summer have passed, Congress will get 
together and — a distinct bill granting a bounty of one-fourth 
of a cent. e were deceived here in 1893—grossly deceived. 
You were deceived. I was deceived. Many of us were deceived. 

When, in 1893, we were having the silver discussion as to the 
unconditional — of the on clause of the Sherman Act, 
my venerable nd from Nevada [Mr. Stewart], who I see be- 
fore me, and myself and others asked the Senator in charge of the 
bill why he would not attach to the repealing clause a provision 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. The answer came 
back to us, ‘‘ Wait, and let us repeal this obnoxious clause; this 
makeshift,” as it was called. 

‘Let us sweep that aside, and then following that”—was the 
assurance of the Finance Committee—‘‘ will come a measure for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver.” Were we not betrayed 
at that time, sir? There never has come a measure backed by the 
Finance Committee from that time to this for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. The promise was made to be broken. 
It was broken. The promise was made to deceive; it did deceive 
and the people rest to-day under the curse of that unfulfilled 


romise. 

So it is our blican friends come to this industry like Greeks 
bearing gifts, and say, ‘‘ Wait! Wait! Only wait until fall; until we 
can go home and get cooled off a little and return, and we will 
take up your bill and we will put it h.” Mr. President, 

measure is dead and buried. It never will be resurrected. It 

never will be passed unless the Finance Committee take it up and 
ee ree es ee 

Let me age ne ae the discussion of this question 

t nm oe t no amount of 

tariff, no amount of premiums to any of industry will ever 

ing peace or contentment or prosperity to our country. How 
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I would rather go to my grave in absolute obscurity, I would 
rather go with curses of one-half the world, than to betray for 

moment my sense of responsibility to my constituency or to 
Sooke for one moment my manhood convictions as I enjoy them 
at this time. e man who does that is but a creature, a grovel- 
ing, crawling creature, without stability of thought and without 
feeling. Here stands the united money power controlling every 
branch of the Government, controlling the Army and controlling 
the Navy, controlling the constabulary, the police force of the 
cities, aimed at the suppression of those who suffer, and no 
measure calculated in reason and justice to bring relief is offered 





or urged. 

I will close my remarks by asking permission of the Senate to 
attach a small phiet by A. J. Warner as a part of my remarks, 
and have it published in the Recorp in the usual print. 

The P. IDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pamphlet 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FACTS ABOUT SILVER—EARLY USE OF SILVER AS MONEY. 


1. The exact date when silver was first used as money is not 
known. Gold, silver, and copper were known to the Greeks in the 
time of Homer, but oxen were still the standard by which other 
things were estimated. 

2. The first use of the metals as money was by wei 
some parts of the world their use in this way continnec 
time. Lenormant says: ‘‘Great and flourishing empires, like those | 
of Egypt, of Chaldea, and of Assyria, have existed thousands of 
years in wealth and prosperity, with commercial relations as exten- | 
sive as those of any people of antiquity, making use constantly of 
the precious me in their business transactions, but entirely 
ignorant of the employment of [coined] money.” 

In this form silver was money “current with the merchants” in | 
Abraham’s time. 

3. At what time and place coined money first came into use is | 
involved in doubt. 

Herodotus credits the Lydians with the invention of the art ot 
coining money. 

Pheidon of Argos is said to have coined silver at gina in the 
eighth century before the Christian era. 

Silver, at any rate, was coined at an early period in Greece, but | 
gold coins were probably not strack till Philip’s time. 

There seems to be 
silver were coined in India prior to the date assigned for the first 
coins of Greece or Lydia. 

4. In ancient Rome copper was weighed out by the pound, but 
later coined money came into use. 

Silver was coined in Rome about two hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian era and gold about fifty years later, or, as some 
say, not till the time of Augustus. 

© earliest coins wers formed by impressing seals on one side of 
disks of the metal as a certification of weight and fineness. 

5. At whatever time or place coins may have been first struck, it 
is certain that for centuries before the art of coining was known 
gold and silver were recognized as ‘‘ precious metals,” and in definite 
proportions had become the common medium of exchange wherever 

. Commerce was carried on. That is, gold and silver by common con- 
sent had become money metals, and in them and by them the value 
of all other things was estimated. Their use as money through all 
the ages of civilization was unlimited, and their supply left to the 
same laws that govern the supply of other things; and in this lies 
the principal advan of metallicmoney. The moment we depart 
from the principle of automatic regulation, that moment the chief 


geht, and in 
I for a long | 


| 





advantage of metallic money over other kinds of money disappears. | 


6. The ratio at which gold and silver were first coined was the 
ratio at which they had previously gone into use by weight. 


in Lydia, in the Greek cities of Asia Minor and in Greece, was about 
13} of silver to 1 of gold, but the ratio fell temporarily to 10 to 1 | 
after the conquest of Alexander. 


Many of the tables printed claiming to give ratios at different 
periods are of little value. The weight, sometimes of gold coins 
and sometimes of silver coins, was often changed by kings in order 
to raise or lower the value of the coins, and without any purpose to 
change the ratio between gold and silver. 

Max Mueller, the illustrious Oxford professor of philology, an- 

at a meeting at the Mansion House, London, in 1889, as 
t of his researches into the weights of ancient coins, that 
the ratio between gold and silver coin three thousand years ago 
was 1 to 13}. 
In Indiaand the far East the two metals were early used as money 
—. in which they were found in the mines, which 
Philip’ ti d perha li ld to have been th 
s time, and per earlier, gold seems ve been the 
abundant metal in Persia, Macedonia, and Asia Minor; but in 
of the world silver was the vee Smee 
in his Economy of A says: ‘ value of gold is 
than that of silver, which, therefore, may be consid- 
standard of price for gold as for cther commodities.” 
manner the gold of David and Solomon was valued in 
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silver, which was the standard money of Palestine and the Phenician 
cities of the Mediterranean. 

Even down to Locke’s time silver was considered as the measuring 
metal of ne»rly all nations. 

In his ce! sated essay on money Locke says: “I have spoken of 
silver coin -lone, because that makes the money of account and 
measure of t.ade all through the world.” 

7. Silver was the standard money of England till early in the last 
century, and was full legal tender until 1816, when the gold standard 
was adopted, 

From 1257 to 1664 the value of gold coins, as compared with 
ver, was regulated in England, from time to time, by proclamatic 
From 1664 to 1717 silver was the only legal-tender money, and g 
coins fluctuated according to the market value of gold. In 1717 
the relation of the coins of the two metals was fixed at 21 shillings 
for a guinea. 

By this law gold was overrated, the market ratio being about 20s. 
&d., and gold, therefore, became at this time the principal currency 
of England. 

8. Spain, before the revolution which led to the independence of 
the Spanish-American States, controlled nearly all the gold and 


sil 
on 
| 


old 


| silver mines of the new world, and her coins circulated in every 


country where commerce was known. The Spanish milled dollar, 
or piece of eight—8 reals—became a standard coin in both hem- 
ispheres. 

COLONIAL PERIOD 

9. Before the Revolution the colonies were subject to the English 
common law, because the colonists were Englishmen, and subject 
to English sovereignty. 

Coke laid down the English common law on the subject of money 
as follows: 

**No subject can be enforced to take, in buying or selling or other 
payment, any money made but of lawful metal—that is, silver or 
The money of England is the treasure of England, and noth- 
ing is treasure trove but gold and silver. And this is the reason 
that the law does give to the king mines of gold or silver thereof to 
make money, and not any other metal which a subject may have, 
because thereof money can not be made.” 

The coinage of both silver and gold was made free and unlimited 
in 1666, in the reign of Charles II, and.again by the act of 1768, 
under George II], and continued so till 1698, or twenty-two years 
after the declaration of independence. 

94. In this country during the colonial period the metallic money 
| consisted entirely of foreign coins.* Of these, the Spanish milled 
| dollar came to be recognized as the money unit and standard of 

value in all the colonies. 
UNDER THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 

10. By the Articles of Confederation, before the formation of the 
| new Constitution, the Spanish milled dollar was made the unit of 
value and money of account.t 

Public loans were made specifically payable in Spanish milled 
dollars, or the equivalent of the same in gold or silver. 

11. The Articles of Confederation were framed in view of all the 
common-law rights as possessed by the people before the articles 
were prepared. 

By these articles the right to coin money was reserved to the 
| States, Congress having the right to reguiate the alloy and value 
| of coins to be made. 

12. At the close of the Revolutionary war, when the Continental 
| paper money passed out of use, foreign coins again became the 
| principal full legal-tender money in this country. 

UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

13. Thus, when the Constitution was formed, the money of the 
United States consisted of gold and silver coins, wholly of foreign 
mintage, the recognized standard being the Spanish milled dollar. 

14. By the Constitution the right ‘‘to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin,” is given to the General Govern- 
ment, and the States are prohibited from making ‘‘anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 

To coin money meant to stamp pieces of gold or silver, thereby 
making them money. 

To regulate the value of coins is simply to determine the weight 
of fine metal that shall be put into a given coin. 

15. The right to have gold and silver coined into money was there- 
fore a right the colonists derived from both the common and statute 
laws of England. This right was confirmed by the Articles of Con- 
federation and reaffirmed by the new Constitution, which went into 
effect the first Wednesday of March, 1789. 

16. “‘ For one hundred and ten years, as Englishmen, the American 
colonists, under the common law and by the statute law of Eng- 
land, had and enjoyed the right of free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. 

“Under the Articles of Confederation and resolves of Congress 
that right was recognized and declared. 

“Under the Constitution of the United States that right is clear 
and unmistakable. 





| 


: *A fer small silver coins were struck in Massachusetts in the seventeenth 
century. Copper was coined in several other States, but no gold or silver. 
1 See 2 Jour. Cong., 21. 
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‘‘And for a period of eighty-one years, after the act of April, 
1792, no claim has been made by either the legislative, executive, or 
ministerial departments of the Government, that the acts of 1792 
and 1837 did not properly, lawfully, and rightly define the rights of 
the people and the duty of Congress in relation to the mint and its 
use by the people.” * 

FIRST COINAGE LAWS. 

17, The first law relating to coinage, under the new Constitution, 
was the act of April 2, 1792, establishing the mint. This act pro- 
vided for striking gold coins, called cagles, ‘‘each to be of the value 
of ten dollars, or units.” 

The weight of the eagle, ty this act, was made 247} grains of 
pure gold, or 24.75 grains to the dollar. This act also provided for 
coining “dollars, or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish 
milled dollar, as the same is now current.” 

18, Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, had a number 
of the old Spanish milled dollars, as then in circulation, assayed 
and they were found to contain 371} grains of pure silver, an 
therefore the new dollar was made to contain exactly 371} grains of 

ure silver, so that the money unit of the colonies, as at that time 
a circulation, was continued as the money unit under the new 
Constitution. 

19, The first gold coins were cleven-twelfths fine. The full weight 
of the eagle was 247.50 grains pure gold and 22.50 grains of alloy, 
making the total weight of the eagle 270 grains. e silver dollar 
contained 371.25 grains of pure silver and 44.75 grains of alloy, 
— the full weight of the dollar 416 grains. 

20. The act of 1792 also provided for half dollars, quarter dollars, 
dimes, and half dimes of silver, weighing, respectively, one-half, one- 
fourth, one-tenth, and one-twentieth the weight of the dollar. 

21. As gold coins contained 24.75 grains of pure metal to the dol- 
lar and the silver dollar contained 371} grains, the ratio at this time 
was exactly 15 to 1. 

FREE COINAGE AND LEGAL TENDER. 

22. The same act which established the mint and fixed the weight 
and fineness of the coins of the United States also provided that 
oer person might take either silver or gold to the mint and have it 
coined for his benefit ‘free of expense,” and the said coins were 
made equally legal tender for all debts, Po and private. By 
this act fractional coins were also full legal tender. 

23. Thus the first coinage law enacted under the Constitution, 
as recommended by Hamilton, conenrred in by Jefferson, and ap- 


proved by Washin , provided for the free and unlimited coinage 
of both gold and silver. 
24. Su uent acts fixed the rates at which foreign gold and 


silver coins should be legal tender in this country, and various 
coins, including the Spanish milled doilar, continued to be legal 
tender until 1857. 

CHANGE IN GOLD COINS. 

25. In 1834 the weight of the gold eagle, or ten-dollar piece, was 
ehanged from 2474 grains of pure gold, or 270 grains of standard 
gold, to 232 —_ of pure gold, or 258 grains of standard gold, 
making ~ ollar contain 25.8 grains of standard or 23.2 grains 
of fine gold. 


The pure metal in the eagle was therefore reduced 15} grains, or 
1.55 grains to the dollar, is new piece, however, was made legal 
tender for all debts, past and future, the same as the old one. No 
change was at this time made in the silver coins. 

By this change in the gold coins the ratio was changed from 15 
to 1 to 16 to 1. ’ 

26. In 1837 (January 18) the mint laws were revised throughout 
and the standard for both gold and silver was made nine-tenths 
fine—that is, nine parts = metal and one part alloy. And since 
1837 all our coins of both metals have been made nine-tenths fine, 

27. The alloy of the gold coins consists of silver and copper, and 
the alloy of silver coins of copper only; the alloy in both cases 
being provided by the Government.t a 

28. The pure metal in the gold coins was ‘again slightly changed 
by the act of 1837 by adding two-hundredths of a grain, so as to 
make it exactly nine-tenths fine, 

NO CHANGE IN THE VALUE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


29. By the act of 1837 the alloy in the silver dollar was reduced 
from 44.75 grains to 41.25 grains, so as to make the dollar just nine- 
tenths fine, but the weight of pure silver was not changed and its 
valne was, therefore, not changed. 

Thus, while the weight of pure gold in the gold dollar has been 
twice changed, the weight of pure silver in the standard silver dol- 
lar has never changed; it is exactly the same unit and the 
same standard as the first standard coin minted in the United States. 

FREE COINAGE CONTINUED. ; 

30. It will be seen by the f ing that the ratio between gold 
and silver coins was @ from 15 to 1, as fixed se the act of 
of 1792, to 16 to 1 by the act of 1834, and to 15.988 +-to 1 by the act 
of 1837; but the free coinage of both silver and gor, as provided by 
the act of 1792, was continued unaltered until 1 





George G. Merrick's argument in favor of the constitutional 
y 


aes from 
righ of the le to have gold and silver coined into money. 
Silver only is now used as alloy for gold. 


31. From 1792 to 1853 anyone could have silver coined freely into 
any of the coins provided for by law, and during this period frac- 
tional coins were full legal tender, the same as the dollar piece; 
and in those times relatively more of the smaller denominations of 
money were used than now, and most of the coinage was in halves 
and quarters. 

32. Great stress has been laid on the fact that but about $8,000,000 
in dollar pieces, were coined from 1792 to 1873; but it did not matt 
ter so long as coinage was free and all coins were full legal tender 
what particular denominations were coined. ’ 

Fractional coins were made legal tender for only $5 by the act of 
1853, which reduced their weight. They are legal tender now for $10. 

TOTAL COINAGE OF SILVER FROM 1792 TO 1873. 


33. The total coinage of full weight and fall legal-tender silver 
coins, from 1792 to 1853, was a little over $87,000,000, and from 1792 
down to 1873 over $93,000,000 of full legal-tender silver money had 
been coined at our mints. 

34. More than this, the principal silver coins of the world were 
full legal tender in the United States until 1857, and they continued 
more or less in circulation till just before the war. Nobody can tell 
how many of these coins circulated here. The Spanish milled dol- 
lar, the Mexican dollar, the dollar of Peru and Bolivia were legal 
tender at their face value, The 5-franc —. the English shilling, 
and other foreign coins also circulated here, and especially the 
Mexican and Spanish milled dollars. Certain foreign gold coins 
were also full legal tender. 

The significant fact in all this is that silver and gold equally and 
without limit were money in the United States prior to 1873 and 
that coinage was unrestricted and free for both metals, The money 
standard consisted of the two metals together and not of one alone, 
and it made no difference where coins were struck. 

35. The total coinage of gold from 1792 to 1847, before the gold 
discoveries of California and Australia, was but $43,000,000. 

36. In the three years prior to the passage of the act of 1873 over 
two and a half millions of standard silver dollars were coined, and 
over a quarter of a million of these in the few weeks of 1873 before 
free coinage was shut off by the aet of February 12, showing that 
silver had begun to flow to our mints as the contraction of paper 
took place. 

AT THE LEVEL OF RESUMPTION IN 1874. 

37. If the act of 1873 had not been passed this country would have 
been practically at the bimetallic level before the end of 1874, and 
all the loss and agon of further contraction n to reach the 
altered level of gold alone would have been avoided. What blunders 
have beset the world! . 

THE FRENCH RATIO. 

38. In 1803 France by law established the ratio of to 1, which 
became the European ratio. As the United States at that time had 
but little power in the commercial world, the European ratio pre- 
vailed, because from 1803 to 1834 an ounce of gold was equal, in our 
coinago, to but 15 ounces of silver, while it was — to 15} ounces 
in Europe; consequently, gold mostly went to Europe and silver 
stayed here. 

39. But by the change in our ratio to 16 to 1 the conditions were 
reversed, so that 16 ounces of silver were held in our coinage as the 
equivalent of an ounce of gold, while 15} ounces of silver were 
equal to anounce of gold in Europe. Hence silver went to Europe, 
and gold, then the least-valued metal, stayed here. 

40. Had our ratio in 1834 been made 15} to 1, both metals would 
doubtless have remained in circulation here, except as expelled by 
ae or lighter foreign coins which were still a legal tender in the 

nited States. 

41. But in fact both metals, without limit, were at that time in 
use as money somewhere, and hence it made practically no differ- 
ence in the value of coined money whether both kinds circulated 
equally in every country or whether one country used more of one 
and less of the other. there was of both metals was in circula- 
tion somewhere, and all there was of both metals was potentially 
money everywhere, Bimetallism consists in the right to have re- 
course to both metals for weet purposes. 

Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, when testifying before the French 
monetary commission in 1869, made this id clear, 

the time being, 


ea 
He said: ‘Whether gold or silver dominates 
it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming the 
monetary circulation of the world, and it is the general mass of the 
two metals combined which serves as the measure of the value of 
things. In countries with the double standard the principal cireu- 
lation will always be established of that metal w is the most 
abundant.” 

42. The conditions, however, were changed when the mints of 
France and other European States were closed acainst the free 
coinage of silver on the ratio of 15} to1. Otherwise silver would 
now go there instead of coming to our mints, even with free coin- 
age bere, because the ratio of to 1 is equal to $1.333 in gold for 
an ounce of silver, while on our ratio of 16 to 1 the value of an 
ounce of silver in gold is but $1.2929. 

43. But the coined silver of Europe still circulates there on 
level with gold at the ratio of 15} to 1, or $1.333 an ounce in gold. 
Therefore, to send such coins here, if we had free coinage, the 
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owner must lose the difference between $1.333 and $1.2929 on every 
ounce; or, to put it in another form, 100 cents of the coins of 


Europe would make but 96.95 cents in our coins. This is enough to | 


prevent the silver coins of Europe from coming here as long as the 
present difference in ratio exists. 
THE RATIO IN INDIA. 


44, In India the ratio is 15 to 1, and the mints of India were open 
to the free coinage of silver at that ratio until 1893." An ounce of 
coined silver, therefore, in India, is equal to $1.37 in gold, so that 
a dollar there would contain but 348.33 grains of pure silver, against 
$59.91 in Europe, and 371.25 here. Hence, to send the silver of 
India here, as some foolishly assert, would be done, a loss of nearly 
8 cents an ounce would be incurred.t 

45. It is always profitable to send silver from Europe to India; 
and to the extent of the balance of trade due to India, silver goes 
there from Europe, and if cheaper silver bullion could not be had 
the silver coins of Europe would be melted down to go, not to the 
United States, but to India. 

THE PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


46. From the adoption of the ratio of 15} to 1 by France in 1803 
to the time the coinage of silver was limited by the Latin Union ¢ in 
1873-74, silver and gold every where throughout Europe and America, 
on that ratio, were kept at a _ by the French mints, there 
being no variation throughout this period not accounted for by the 
variation in the exchanges and the cost of taking one or the other 
of the metals to the mints. 

The two metals were held together by the unrestricted coinage of 
both on the ratio of 154 to 1, and the parity was broken only when 
free mintage was denied to silver. 

47. The coinage of silver was first limited in all the States of the 
Latin Union in January, 1874, and in August, 1876, the coinage of 
5-frane pieces was stopped altogether. 

GERMANY ADOPTS THE GOLD STANDARD, 

48. In December, 1871, Germany decreed the gold standard and 
commenced the coinage of gold and stopped the coinage of large 
silver coins. Before this, Germany had very little gold, but had 
about $400,000,000 of silver. These silver coins were not demone- 
tized until July, 1873, when the exclusive gold standard was estab- 
lished, with the mark as the unit. Silver was made subsidiary and 
limited to 10 marks for each inhabitant, with legal tender limited 
to 20 marks. Germany did not, therefore, fully demonetize silver 
till after the United States had demonetized it. 

49. Germany began the sale of silver in 1873 and continued it at 
intervals till 1879, during which time she sold about 7,000,000 pounds 
of fine silver at from 59} pence to 50 pence an ounce, when sales 
were stopped. The proceeds from what she sold were $141,785,000. 
The rest of her silver has been much of it recoined and is still held 
in circulation. 

S:LVER DEMONETIZED BY THE UNITED STATES. 


50. The free coinage of silver was stopped in the United States 
by the act of February 12, 1873, and by the act of June 22, 1874, 


adopting the Revised Statutes, legal tender was taken away from 
any standard dollars then in existence. 
WHY WAS SILVER DEMONETIZED!? 

51. England demonetized silver in 1816, after the Napoleonic wars, 
and by so doing rane increased her enormous war debt. 

52. But why did Germany demonetize silver? 

First, she had exacted a war indemnity from France of one thou- 
sand million dollars, which, it was calculated, would easily enable 
her to change her money from silver to gold; second, an immense 
debt had grown out of the Franco-Prussian war, and if the money 
standard could be increased by increasing the value of gold, the 
debt would be increased in the hands of those who held it. 

It was foreseen, too, that if Germany demonetized silver France 
would sooner or later close her mints against silver, and gold would 
thus be still further enhanced in value. Shrewd bankers and credit 
holders, seeing the opportunity to make a great gain for themselves, 
did not hesitate to seize upon it. Bismarck afterwards saw the 
mistake, and said that he had left this matter to others, who proved 
to be bad advisers. 


* The mints of India were closed to free coinage by the order in council, Jnne 6 


t This relation may be shown in tabular form as follows: 


Gold. 
on cade vncc spe ndudedcecess dbessawescccceccce $1. 0000 
EE OD Bhs nos cc ccpcccsntccccncscdscccceccccecesccce 1. 0315 
EE ee 1. 0660 
Or in the following form : 
1 oynce silver, ratio 16 to 1, worth in gold. ...............-2---+-0.00-0000e 1, 2929 
1 ounce silver, ratio 153 to 1, worth in gold.............-.+..-sceeeeeeeees 1. 3337 
1 ounce silver, ratio 15 to 1, worth in gold. ................-0.020s0+eeee0e- 1, 3781 
Or again: 
ID ois wane cscasscortecsassecesccccsccscccss se 1.00 
I i tad nna s Jub csdadcydensecdbeeescecccccss ov. 1. 00 
Rupee of India, 348 grains.......................-+.. Sei Rink saiern cwmgr 1.00 


Which showa that the silver unit of the United States has more silver in it, 
aerey to gold, than that of Europe or India. 

{The forming the Latin Union, formed in 1865 are France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and G 


reece. 
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WHY WAS SILVER DEMONETIZED IN THE UNITED STATES? 

53. In the United States evérybody had possessed the right from 
before the foundation of the Government to take gold and silver to 
the mint and have it coined for his benefit into standard coins, 
which were legal tender for taxes, debts, and other obligations of 
every description. 

54. What reason was there for depriving the people of this right 
in 1873? 

There was neither gold nor silver in cirenlati 


1 in this country at 


thattime. The resumption act was not passed till nearly two vears 
later. It was expected, however, of course, that, sooner or later, 
we would return to the metallic standard. Let us first see what 
that meant. 
1HE VOLUME OF PAPER MONEY 
The volume of currency reached its maximum in 1865, and accord 

ing to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury of that year, con- 
sisted of the following items: (See Statistical Abstract, No. {.) 
Ct sole eR SS dheeeké acu natinedueekneseences $189, 0 00, 00 
oa od ids ened tease », 500, 000, 00 
et ie eee bpetbirns we 142, 910, G38. 00 
Demand notes... . . amet tdaaeids oe , 472, 603. 00 
One and two year notes of 1863................... — 42, 358, 710. 00 
Compound-interest notes oat 193, 755, GRO, 00 
ee cccwincsatandannntuscecedes 25, ( 828. 76 
en Snins dudedaceuaciuctecsees oe 146, 137, 860. 00 
ind oe enanegesece 6eedsournecesess 431, 006, 428. 00 

ee clean senwenbenens ‘ . 1,180, 197, 147. 76 


CHANGES IN THE VOLUME OF MONEY 

57. Two changes in the volume of money took place rapidly after 
1865. 

First. The money then in existence was spread over the Southern 
States, being soon divided among 35,000,000 people instead of 
24,000,000, 

Second. The volume was rapidly contracted, till in 1869 it was 
reduced to less than $700,000,000 for 40,000,000 people, and was no 
larger in 1879, when resumption took place, for 50,000,000 people, 
being reduced at this time to $14 per capita. 

58. Of course prices fell in proportion. We were told, however, 
that the cause of the fallof prices was overproduction. People did 
not understand as well then as they do now that the real cause was 
the change in the money volume. 

Commodities are always weighed against money 
is little money more commodities must be g 


> 


, and where there 
iven tor a dollar. 
THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

59. In August, 1865, the public debt which grew out of the war 
reached its highest point. At this date the interest-bearing debt 
was $2,381,530,000. The total debt reached $2,844,649,000. The 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, was $2,756,431,000. 

The bonds had all been bought with greenbacks, and had cost in 
gold but from 42 to 65 cents on the dollar. 

THE CHANGE IN THE METALLIC MONEY. 

60. But while the volume of paper money was being rapidly con- 
tracted from 1865 to 1873, both gold and silver were money, and we 
had the right to fall back on the two metals at the ratio of 16 to 1 
for money supply; and every dollar of the vast debt stated in the 
preceding paragraph, as well as a much larger sum of State, munic- 
ipal, and private debts, if not payable in legal-tender paper, was, at 
any rate, payable in either gold or silver coins, at the option of the 
debtor. 

The general understanding at the close of the war was that the 
publie debt was payable in greenbacks.t 

Could there, then, be any excuse in the world for striking down 
half of the metallic money in 1873? 

61. No bonds or other Government obligations were ever made 
specifically payable in gold. The interest on the bonds was pay- 
able in coin; the principal of the original bonds in lawful money, 
and of the refunding bonds in coin. No man on the earth had the 
legal or moral right to demand gold payment; much less had any 
one the right to demand that silver be demonctized and gold made 
dearer, and then that the payment of all debts should be made 
exclusively in gold. 

62. Why, then, was the money standard changed? There can be 
but one reason. A change in the money standard, from gold and 
silver to gold alone, would correspondingly increase all debts in the 
hands of those who held them. 

63. A proposition to directly increase the bonded debt of the 
United States, or any other debts, would have been too barefaced a 


* The above does not include the $829, 992,500 of 7.30 notes issued und acts 
of July 17,1861, June 30, 1864, and March 3%, 1865, which re gal tender, and of 
which $182,000,000 were of denominations below $100, t le t | ) Mr. 
MeCalloch, in his report for 1865, said of the 7.40 not Many of the small 
denominations of which were in circulation as mons md allof which tend in 
some measure to swell the inflation,”’ ct 

Mr. F. E. Spinner, Treasurerof the United Stat when these bonds were issued, 
said these bonds were intended to cir te ag cur ind did circulate as cur 
rency. The Treasury statement issued in 1891, giving the per capita volume of 
money at the closeof the war and since, « not take into account the absorption 
of currency by the Southern States aftcr the war, nor does it include all the legal- 
tender paper put in circulation, and is at variance with former Treasury reports. 


tSee platform of Republican party of Ohio for 1868; also, letters of Gcvernor 
Morton, Thad. Stevens, Sherman, and others. 
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frand to be made by anyone. Nor would anyone have dared to pro- 
se an increase in the weight of @ins as a means of increasing 
elts; butif one of the money metals could be ped out the effect 
on the other and on debts would be the same as if the weight of coins 
had been increased. Hence the device to demonetize silver, and in 
that way to increase the value of money, and with it all debts, was 
bronght forward and clandestinely put through Congress. * 


WHO 18 RESPONSIBLE. 


64. Nobody publicly petitioned for such a change in the money 
standard. Nobody except a few cunning beneficiaries knew of the 
act till long afterwards. There was no public discussion of the ques- 
— for nobedy knew of it. There was no honest reason for pass- 

ng it. 

65. President Grant, who signed the bill, did not know he was 
approving an act that demonetized silver, The Speaker of the 
Seond. Mr. Blaine, didnotknowit, Itis not certain that any Member 
of the House, except Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, who had charge 
of the bill, and possibly one or two others of the committee, knew 
that it demonetized silver, and it is pretty well settled that no one 
in the Senate but Mr. Sherman, who had charge of the bill in that 
body, and perhaps Senator Bayard, knew that the bill chan the 
money standard of the United States from gold and silver to gold 
alone. The people of this country were not fools enough to begin 

reparation to pay their great war debt by deliberately destroying 
alf the money by which it could be paid.t 

The claim recently widely published that the act demonetizing 
silver was several times prin and freely and fully discussed, in 
Congress and out, is absolutely untrue, 

There was no discussion at the time of the passage of the act, in 
either House, to lead anyone to suppose a change was being made 
in the money standard, It is true that the uty Comptroller 
had recommended that no more silver dollars be coined, and that 
this was indorsed by Secretary Boutwell and printed as a Senate 
document as far back as 1871-72, but nobody saw it or heard of it 
eutside of the printer who set the type and who were at that 
time intriguing to get the money standard changed. 

Mr. Hooper also printed a aor in the Congressional Globe 
advocating a gold standard; when the bill that finally became a 
law was ahherwents up in the House it was denied by the chairman 
of the committee that any change whatever was made in the coins 
of the country. In the Senate the remarks of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee in calling up the bill bear evidence on their 
face of intended deception, and Senators were deceived into voting 
for the measure, and the President of the United States was misled 
when he signed the bill, as attested by his own letters and by the 
declarations of his Attorney-General, Mr. Edwards Pierrepont. 

Yor proof of what is here said, see also the testimony of Beck, 
Thurman, Conkling, ALLISON, Blaine, Holman, Garfield, and others 
of both Houses; and, as further proof that the deed was consum- 
mated in the dark, it is perfectly safe to say that the entire popula- 
tion of important States knew nothing of the act till long after its 
passage. Not a newspaper anywhere gave notice to the people of 
any such purpose. 

It is perfectiy safe, even, to say that not a man from the great State 
of Ohio; except the chairman of the Finance Committeeof the Senate, 
knew that such a wrong was being a upon the people of 
the United States as was involved in this change of the money stand- 


ard, which would change all debts and con public and private, 
in the United States. 
66. The act was undoubtedly a fi device. It came from 


Lombard street, and whatever don advises Wall street accepts, 
and Con if it relates to the finances, usually carries out. 
But whoever is responsible for the act, it was a fraud upon the 
ar fee pe we which at sacle Garebenaen —— public 
ebt an e con vo payment of mon 
in the United Boose it was an act that no more admits of justi- 
fication than spoliation or piracy. ~ 
67. Somebody ought to be held responsible. \Mr. Hooper, of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, Director an, and 
John Jay Knox, of New York, seem thus far to be the only ones who 
ee pace 9 per going hn these a a [ the 
e dupes of cunning, or y them- 
Daives comprehend the true aaa ocatente of the plundering 
scheme thoy foisted on the country? Let them answer.} 








68. The people have themselves to blame for submitting as lon, 
as they have to the wrong thus perpetrated upon them. r 
THE TRADE-DOLLAR DEVICE. 

69. The substitution of the trade dollar—fitly characterized as 
the “triek” dollar—in the act of 1873 for the old dollar was a 
ridiculous performance all through. It was originally limited in 
legal-tender power to five dollars; it was claimed at the time that 
this dollar, which was made to weigh 420 grains instead of 419) 

ins, would go better in China and the East than the old dollar. 

ut who was ever fool enough in the East to take 100 trade dollars 

in preference to 101.82 standard dollars, which contain the equiva- 

lent in weight of fine silver? Who was ever foolish enough to sup- 

—_ that more per ounce could be got abroad for our silver if coined 
nto pieces of 420 grains instead of into pieces of 412} grains? 

It is yews A memo therefore, to give credence to the claim that 
the trade dollar was submitted in good faith as a coin better tian 
the “dollar of the fathers.” 

LAW OF VALUE OF MONEY. 

70. The value of gold depends upon the quantity of gold in the 
world as compared with its use—not its use in the este alone, nor 
its use as money alone, but all its uses combined. 

If 70 per cent of all the gold in the hands of man is devoted to 
monetary use and 30 per cent to other uses, then 70 per cent of its 
value comes from its use as money and 30 cent from its other 
uses—that is, the demands upon the stock of gold would come from 
these uses, and the effect of each on the value of gold would be in 
P rtion to its newer 

esame law value of silver; and generally the valuc 
of money de Z upon the quantity as compared with its nse or 
the demand for it. is is the fundamental law of money, and the 
most important law in economics.* 

71. The conditions which determine need for money or demand 
for it are population and wealth—that is, number of people to 
make exchanges and the quantity of things to be exchanged. 

THE EFFECT OF SILVER DEMONETIZATION. 


72. The first effect of —— silver was to set up the single 
—_— — and then to augment that standard by increasing the 
ue of gold. 

- 73. The value of gold was increased by increasing its use as 
money at the same time that its production fell off. In 1873 neither 
the United States, nor Germany, nor Italy, nor Holland, nor Den- 
mark, nor Norway and Sweden used gold, but after silver was de- 
monetized all these countries, containing a ation of 150,000,000 
people, adopted the gold standard and went to using gold, and in 
ten years these seven States took $1,200,000,000 of gold, so that the 
gold money then in use was divided up among more than twice as 
aay people as used gold in 1873, while the production of gold fell 
ri : a a maximum of $155,000,000 in 1853 to about $110,000,000 

nD .t 

: INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

74. On the other hand, the world’s population is increasing more 
rapidly than ever before. The of the United States 
doubles in a period of about thirty-four There is no pros- 
pect of any material increase in the of gold, while its use in 
the arts and dentistry increases every year. ith the single gold 
standard what other result is than for gold to on 
increasing in value from year to year and prices to continue to fall?! 

STOCK OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

75. Jacobs, in his of the Precious Metals, estimates that 
at the beginning of the era the ious metals in the 
Roman Empire amounted to $1,640,000,000, but this volume had so 
shrunk that at the date of the discovery of America the stock of 
money in all Europe, according to the same authority, did not ex- 
ceed $170,000, 000. ces were then the lowest ever known. 

RECENT PRODUCTION. 
very of the new continent and the to 
eee mines oa and Mexico, snaedl 40 100,000,000, 
1 e stock o was increased to $700, 
and, nocording to Adam Smith, pelaeetataneatin tie dart 
fou 

The production of the metals kept up through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries until the coin money of Europe rose to 
$1,600,000,000, besides large stores that drifted to the far East. Dur- 
— — the production of silver was from two to three times 
of gold. 

77. From on account of the wars between Spain and her 


E 


ER 


American , the production of the metals fell off until the 
stock of money for the Western World—E and America—fell 
from $1,900,000,000 to $1,500,000,000, and, to Jacobs, Jevons, 
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and others, the value of metallic money during this period more | 
than doubled, and prices fell in the same proportion. 

78. But from 1849 to 1873 a great change took place. The produc- 
tion of gold became about three times that of silver. From 149 to 
1878 the production of gold was $3,000,000,000 and that of silver | 
about $1,000,000, 000. , y 

79. The production of gold between 1873 and 1890, as given by the | 
Director of the Mint, was $1,796,000,000, or an average of about 
$105,000,000a year. The production of silverduring the same period | 
is given as $1, ,000,000, or about the same as that of gold; the pro- | 
duction of both averaging about $211,000,000 a year. Deducting 
from this annual supply the consumption of the two metals in the | 
arts, and there would still have been left something like $120,000,000 | 
a year of both metals for money—little enough, surely, for the whole | 
world.” | 

80. But if money supply be limited to gold alone, after deducting | 
the — of gold in the arts and what is required to make 

ood losses by wear and otherwise, there will be little, if any, left 
out of the annual production for money. 

81. Jacobs estimates that gold in circulation wears out on an 
average in two hundred and forty years. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE ARTS. 


82. On the other hand the consumption of gold in the arts and 
dentistry is rapidly increasing. 

From $20,000,000 to $22,000,000 were used in the arts in the United 
States alone in 1891, and at the present rate of increase of over a 
million a year, in ten years more the United States will consume its | 
entire production of thirty-two millions of gold in the arts alone. 

83. The consumption of gold in the arts and dentistry throughout | 
the world is variously estimated at from $65,000,000 to $85,000,000 a | 
year. The consumption of silver in the arts is usually estimated at 
about half that of gold. 


} 
MORE PEOPLE USING GOLD FOR MONEY. 


84. On the other hand, as shown in paragraph 73, many more 
nations and more than 300,000,000 more peoplet use gold as their 
only money standard than used it in 1873. 

So that we have a rapid increase in the use of gold in the arts, | 
with a large increase of wealth and seven times as many people | 
using gold as before 1873. + 

Again, the value of the total annual products of the United States 
probably reaches, in prosperous years, $15,000,000,000. The annual 
supply of gold left for money for the world would not much exceed 
1 per cent of the value of the total wealth of this country alone; 
and there is room for doubt whether there is really any new gold 
now left over for monetary use after the demand for the arts is 
supplied and loss in various ways made up; and almost certainly it | 
will not be long until the present stock of gold money will be drawn 
upon for the arts. 

85. Need any further reason but these facts be sought for the rise 
in the value of gold, or in the value of the money umt? When will 
this rise stop? Never, so long as the present conditions exist. 


THE EFFECT OF THE RISE OF GOLD ON FARM PRODUCTS. 


86. In 1873 corn was worth to the farmer 40 cents a bushel, and 
yielded a return of $11.41 an acre. 
In 1893 corn brought the farmer not more than 25 cents a bushel, | 


and yielded a return of $5.50 an acre; the yield per acre and the | 
price both being low. 
87. In 1873 the home value of wheat was $1.15; average yield, | 
12.7 bushels, and worth $14.59 per acre. In 1893 the home value | 
was $0.45; yield per acre, 11.3 bushels; value per acre, $5.08. The 
quantity ita ‘was less in 1893 than in 1873, and the world’s 
supply atively less. 
Oats, in 1873, were worth $0.37; in 1893, $0.20, and yielded to | 
the farmer $6.26 an acre, instead of $10.37 in 1873.6 
89. In 1872 milch cows were worth $33 each; in 1893 not over $20 | 
each. The number of cows in 1872 was 1 to a little less than 4 of 
population; in 1898 the number was 1 to a little more than 4 of 
ulation; so that, relatively to population, the number of cows | 


a and their value at the same time had fallen 40 per | 
cent. 


CHANGE IN THE VALUE OF LAND. 


90. Great as has been the fall in agricultural products, the fall in | 

price of farm lands has been greater still, notwithstanding the | 
fact that the area of arable land, relatively to population, is rapidly 
decreasing; and nowhere has the value of land fallen more than in | 
the old-settled parts of the country. 


* Takin 9 
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the whole from 1849 to 1893 and the production of gold has 
722,000, end that or silver $3,574,444,000. That is, the production of 
for this period has execeded that of silver by $1,341,278,000. It can not, there- 


be the excessive production of silver that has produced the recent great dis- 
parity in the metals. (See Appendix. | 
ing 1893, by the repeal of the Sherman law and the closing of the mints of 
India the ion of the gold standard over Austria-Hungary, 350,000,000 
are made competitors for gold for money supply. 
year (1896) west of the Mississippi River, it takes 10 bushels of oate, 6 
bushels of wheat, 12 bushels of potatoes, and from 30 to 40 
to get a dollar 


there is some increase in the auction of gold from the dis- 
that in the near future the production 
ture of Silver, by Eduard Suess, of Vienna. 











| @ difference of $277,000,000. 


18 THE CHANGE IN THE LAND AND COMMODITIES OR IN THE MONEY? 


91. There must be some cause for this change in the relation of 
money to land and commodities. Is the change in the goods or in 
the measure—in the land and commodities or in the money? 


92. It is plainly in the money, 

Since the demonetization of silver 
has been shrinking in volume relatively to po) 
and its value has correspondingly increased. 

The gold in the world has been spread over | 
areas, and divided anfong more and n 
and dearer every year. 


the world’s standard money 
mulation and wealth, 


and larger 
ore peopl , and gets dearer 
LOSS SUSTAINED BY FARMERS 

93. At the price of wheat in 1873 the value to the farmers of the 
crop of 1893 would have been $455,000,000, instead of $17 


Les.000 000, 
rhis would have 


gone a long way 
toward paying off mortgages. 

The corn crop of 1893, at the price of 1873, would have yielded 
$660,000,000, instead of $412,000,000, 

The cotton crop of 1893, at the price of cotton in 1873, would 
have been worth to the South $496,000,000, instead of $184,000,000, 


| its actual value in 1893. 


94. The difference in the value of farm products in 1873 and in 
1893 correctly marks the difference between prices with free coin- 
age of silver, as well as gold, and prices as measured by the single 
standard of gold. The value of farms and farm lands has fallen 
even more than farm products. 

It is not easy to calculate the loss to farmers and planters in the 
twenty years from 1873 to 1893 by the fall in the value of farms and 


farm products, as the direct result of the change in the money 


standard. Their ability to pay debts and taxes at any rate, has 
been reduced in the exact ratio to the fall in prices. 
EARNINGS OF LABOR 


95. The earnings of labor, counted in money, have been reduced 
also. While many things which the laborer uses have fallen with 
his earnings, taxes, debts, cost of education, and many other things 
have not been reduced, the net result being a proportional loss to 
labor; the greatest loss being, perhaps, in loss of employment, and 
consequently in the total earnings of the laboring class. 

THE EXTENT OF THE FALL OF PRICES 

96. The extent of the fall in the general range of prices can not 
be exactly stated, but tables made at different times by Soetbeer, 
Sanerbeck, Palgrave, the London Economist, and various tables in 
this country, brought down to 1893, show an average fall of prices 
of from 33 to 45 per cent, which is equivalent to arise in the purchas- 
ing power of gold of from 50 to 80 per cent. 

97. That is, on an average, three to three and a half measures of 
everything, or three to three and a half days’ labor must be given 
for the same quantity of gold which two measures or two days’ 
labor would obtain before silver was demonetized, and the fall con- 
tinues and will continue as long as the single standard of the gold 


| is adhered to. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE FALL OF PRICES 


98. The London Economist of July 2, 1892, There has as 
yet been no cessation of the fall in the prices of commodities.” 
The table published in the Economist shows that the index number 


Says: 


| adopted years ago by this journal, representing the prices of twenty- 


two leading commodities, has gone down from 


ont 
Ds) 


, where it stood 


| July 2, 1890, to 2081 for July 1, 1892, which shows a fall in the gen- 


eral range of prices of 7.9 per cent in two years; 
1, 1892, to July 1, 1892, the fall has been 2 


but from January 
i per cent, or at the rate 
of 4.8 per cent per annum, and the fall is still greater for 1893. 

As a fall of 334 per cent in prices is the same thing as a rise of 50 
per cent in the value of money, so is a fall of 4.8 per cent in the 
general range of prices in the year equivalent to a rise in the 
money standard of over 5 percent. That is, at the rate of fall in 
prices shown by the London Economist, 95.2 cents will buy as much 
at the end of a year as $1 would at the beginning. t 

99. This continued fall of prices is irrespective of tariff, which 
proves conclusively that neither protection nor free trade can pre- 
vent, under existing conditions, the continued downward tendency 
of prices. It would be idle to claim that there had been any mate- 
rial change in the past six months in the labor cost of producing 
any of the twenty-two articles included in the table of the London 
Economist. There can be, therefore, but one explanation, and that 
is that the change is in the money standard and not in the con 
modities, and what is here called the fall of prices is nothing b 
an increase in the value of the money unit, arising out of the gro 
ing scarcity of gold. The fall of prices and the ri 
here, in fact, one and the same thing. 

An increase of 74 per cent in the value of mone} 
means, of course, an increase in all taxes and debts 
proportion. 

Does anybody need to be told that the 


e of money are 


a single year, 
in the same 


re must be an end to this 


*At _— which prevailed in 1873 the value of all the crops of 1894 would have 
yielded $1,300,000,000 more than at the prices that prevailed in 1894, or an average 
of more than #200 to every farm family. The crop of 1895,at the prices which 


prevailed in 1873, would have yielled the farmers $1,500,000,000 more than at the 
prices received in 1895. 

t The fall of prices since 1893 has been 20 per cent, which is the greatest ever 
known in so short a period. Dun’s Review shows a fall of 7} per cent for 1895-96. 
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some day, or that revolution and repudiation for half the nations of 
the world must be the final outcome of such a monetary policy? 
STABILITY OF SILVER BULLION, 


100. On the other hand, it is admitted that silver bullion has re- 
mainod practically stable as compared with commodities generally, 
althongh as compared with some staple commodities, as wheat, cot- 
ton, pig iron, ete., silver bullion has risen slightly since 1873. 

101, Eightand a half pounds of cotton would buy an ounce of silver 
in 1873. In 1890 it took 12} pounds to buy an ounce of silver bullion. 

Less than a bushel of wheat, at the seaboard, would buy an ounce 
of silver in 1873. In 1890 it took a bushel and an eighth to equal 
an ounce of silver bullion. 

In 1873 a barrel of mess pork was equivalent to 124 ounces of 
silver bullion, In 1890 a barrel of mess pork would buy less than 
11 ounces of silver.” 

A ton of pig iron in 1873 was equal to 34} ounces of silver. In 
1890, 20 ounces of silver was equal in value to a ton of pig iron.t 

In 1873, 24 ae of wool would exchange for an ounce of silver. 
In 1890 it took 3 pounds to get an ounce of silver bullion, 

A comparison of silver with labor, except where the rate of wages 
has been kept up by labor organizations, would show similar results. 
THE DIRECT RELATION OF WHEAT AND COTTON TO SILVER. 

102. Prices generally might advance as the result of an increase 
in the volume of money, without materially affecting wheat and 
— and other products that come in direct competition with 

nadia, 

103. The reason for this is that silver bullion is admitted to free 
coinage into rupees in India on the ratio of 15 to 1, or $1.37 an ounce. t 

Prices in India in silver have not materially changed since 1873, 
and in a country of such extent, where habits are fixed as they are 
there, changes, if at all, must be very slow; consequently, as silver 
bullion falls, it takes less gold to get the silver to convert into 
rupees to pay for wheat or cotton. In other words, the same num- 
ber of rupees will buy a given quantity of cotton or wheat in India, 
regardless of the gold cost of the rupees; hence, as silver goes 
down, the gold cost of wheat and cotton in India is reduced, and as 
our surplus wheat and cotton goes to Liverpool in direct compe- 
tition with the wheat and cotton of India, it must go down as the 
gold cost of the same products in India goes down.§ 

104. India never did compete with us in the markets of Europe, 
in wheat and cotton, until the so-called decline of silver—but in 
realty the rise in gold—made it profitable to tho European buyers 
to purchase these products with exchange bought at a heavy dis- 
count on account of the fall of silver. 

She could not now compete with western energy and skill were 
that cause removed by lessening the abnormal value of gold, which 
the restoration of silver will do, 

105. When silver went up in 1890 the shipments of wheat from 
Calcutta, and also from Odessa, Russia, were checked. 

Wheat advanced all over the world; cotton also.|| 

THE COMMON INTEREST OF FARMERS, PLANTERS, AND MINERS IN MAINTAINING 

SILVER. 

106. The farmer and planter, therefore, have as much interest in 
maintaining the price of silver as the miner, and when the aggre- 
gate valye of our wheat and cotton crops, as compared with the 
silver production and their relation to other products, is considered, 
it will be seen that farmers and planters have a much larger interest 
in upholding silver than the miners. 

RELATIVE PROFIT TO MINERS AND FARMERS OF A RISE IN SILVER. 

107. The total _-- of silver in the United States in 1890 
was about 54,000,000 ounces. Twenty-five per cent on the value of 
that would be but from $13,000,000 to $14,000.000, while 25 per cent 
on the value of the wheat and cotton crops alone of 1 would 
be $150,000, 000, 

108, While wheat and cotton (and indirectly other agricultural 
products in a greater or less degree) rise and fall with silver bul- 








*The difference has gene on semen fom year to year. 

1 Twelve ounces of silver this year, 1896,-are equal to a ton of \pig iron. 

{ The mints of India were closed to silver June 6, 1 J 

§In June, 1886, an important meeting of the British and colonial chambers of 
commerce was held in London, England, at which thero was an animated discus- 
sion of the silver question and its bearings upon the commerce of India. 

Sir Robert N. Fowler, M. P., the London banker and ex-lord mayor, said that 
‘the effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the wheat and 
cotton industries of America, and be the development of India as the chief wheat 
and cotton exporter of the world.” 

{ Moreton Frewen made the following clear statement of the relation cf wheat 
to silver bullion before the second national silver convention, at Washington: 

“But while many aneent pose here are not always alarmed at the imagi- 
nary dangers of free coinage, they do not always recognize the immense impor- 
tance to your farmers of higher rates fer silver—they do not recognize that 
whenever the price of silver the price of w cotton, and other produce 
must fall also. This is a question to which, when in India, I gave very close 
study, and I should like to make this 
the experience of the past and of the future will amply confirm. Let me put it 
briefly in this way: The price of wheat in this country is its price in London or 
Liverpool, less the cost of carriage from here t and the London price of 
wheat is, under ordinary conditions, one ounce of silver per bushel of wheat. 
Your farmers will always have to sella bushel ef wheat, say in Chicago, for an 
ounce cf silver, less freight charges to London. If, then, silver is worth $1.29 per 
ounce, the London price of American wheat is on vem. if silver is worth 
90 cents, then your wheat will only realize 90 cents. is a statement that will 
beac close examination, and it is the sum of the importance of the silver question 
te peer cation.” 


statement, which I am convinced |; 





lion, prices generally will rise only as the volume of money ig 
increased relatively to population and wealth. 

Economists agree that with a shrinking volume of money prices 
always tend downward, and with falling prices industrial pros- 
perity is impossible. 

THE EFFECT ON LABOR. 

109. It is self-evident that labor fares best when industries are 
active; industries are active when they are prosperous. In other 
words, labor finds steadier employment and earns more in good times 
than in hard times. Good times never go hand in hand with scarcity 
of money. 

110. Wages of labor can not be increased by making money scarce 
and dear any more than they could be increased by increasing the 
weight of coins, 

If in times when the money volume is shrinking and money is 
growing dearer, the rate of wages of those who are fortunate 
enough to get work is kept up by labor organizations, this fact is 
many times overbalanced by the loss of all earnings by the increased 
number who ean find no employment. 

111. Thus, since 1873, while the rate of wages in some industries 
may have been kept up by strong organizations, and possibly in 
some few even advanced, yet the total earnings of the entire labor 
population have been largely reduced. 

112. The only way possible to increase the earnings of all labor 
is to increase products; for in the last analysis wages are but the 
share of products which labor gets. 

113. A condition, therefore, which tends, as money stringency 
always does, to lessen the total | mame 9 of labor and capital com- 
bined, tends to lessen the earnings of the laborer on which the 
maintenance of himself and family depends. No class, therefore, 
has a greater interest in maintaining conditions that promote good 
times than the laboring class, and no class knows better than they 
that stringency in money is strangulation of industry and starva- 
tion of labor. 

EFFECT OF CONTRACTION. 

114. Allison says ‘‘the downfall of the Roman Empire, so long 
ascribed in ignorance to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, 
was in reality brought about by a decline in the silver and gold 
mines of Spain and Greece.” 

115, The total stock of the precious metals in the Roman Empire, 
referred to in paragraph 75, fell from $1,640,000,000 at the beginning 
of the first century to $170,000,000 in the ninth century. 

116. After the discovery of America the precious metals were 
tripled, and prices, before a century had expired, of every species 
of production had quadrapled. Not till then did Europe begin to 
emerge from the gloom of the dark ages. 

REQUIREMENTS OF SILVER. 

117. To supply the annual increase in the world’s population 
with $10 per capita would require a production of the precious 
metals devoted to money use of from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty million dollars each year. 

118. The production of silver in 1892 was about $160,000,000 
and of gold $120,000,000, or $280,000,000 of both metals. But prob- 
ably $85,000,000 of the - is used in the arts and dentistry 
and $35,000,000 of the silver, leaving but $35,000,000 of gold and 
$125,000,000 of silver for monetary use (if there was no restriction 
on the use of silver), or $160,000,000 of both metals; and as wealth 
and luxury increase, more and more gold and silver are used for 
plate and ornaments.* 

119. Thus, the supply of the two metals falls short of the needs of 
the world for money, but when the silver stream is shut off and the 
world is left with only the insignificant supply of gold, what must 
the consequences be? Are we not facing the dark ages again, and 
that, too, with mountain loads of debt never dreamed of in the mid- 
dle eo to be discharged by the ever-increasing standard of 

old 
. THE DEBTS OF THE WORLD. 

120. It is impossible to state with even an approximation to accu- 
racy the debts of the world. Moreton Frewen estimates the debts 
of Great Britain of all kinds at $20,000,000,000, and of the world at 
as high as $150,000,000,000. This is almost inconceivable, But sup- 
pose the world’s debts are but half that. They would then exceed 
all the wealth of every description in the United States. 

121. Aro all these debts to be discharged from the tiny stream of 
fifty or sixty millions of gold a year? Who believes that there is 
enough of both metals even to ever discharge this huge pile of 
debts? And ever-increasing debts mean ever-increasing taxes. 

122. And if the money standard is rising at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, as shown in paragraph 98, or at half that rate, debts and 
taxes are increased at the same rate. 

MONEY SECURITIES—INCREASE OF. 


123. The official listof the London Stock Exchange for the begin- 
ning of 1892 shows securities quoted on that exchange of the market 
oe of $31,750,000,000, of which $12,500,000,000 were foreign secu- 
rities. 

The increase in the securities dealt in on this stock exchange in 
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* The uction of gold for 1895 was abont 10,000,000 ounces, and of silver 
about 1 000,000 ounces: ¢ or $185,000,000 of gold and about $175,000,000 of silver 
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the five years from 1886 to the end of 1891 was $3,350,000,000, or at 
the rate of $670,000,000 a year.” 

124. The interest en the foreign securities alone reaches about 
$600,000,000 per annumin gold. This is the tribute other nations 
pay to England. 

Every increase in the value of gold increases pro rata these debts. 
Great is the power of gold. 


WHO OWNS THE WORLD'S DEBTS? 


125. The people of one race, the Semitic, are the owners of a large 
part of the debts of the world. To them all Christian nations pay 
tribute. No people understand the power of money or the laws of 
money as do this race of ancient money lenders. They secured the 
demonetization of silver in order to increase the value of gold. They 
oppose the remonetization of silver because they want the increase 
in the money standard to go on, for every increase in the value of 
the money unit increases their holdings. 


BIMETALLISM. 


126. Bimetallism is the unlimited use of gold and silver for money, 
or the right to the unlimited use of both these metals for every 
money purpose. 

127. The theory of bimetallism is that if there is any falling off 
in the production of one metal as compared with the other, or any 
tendency from any other cause for either the gold or the silver to 
increase in value, the other is taken up and its use for money in- 
creased and its value thereby upheld. 

128. History shows that the production of the two metals, while 
they may vary relatively, has been much steadier than the produc- 
tion of either alone, and at no period of the world’s history has the 

roduction of one been sufficient to keep up the supply of money 
or the world. 

129. It has been shown that it was by legislation, and by legisla- 
tion alone, that the operations of this law by which the parity of 
the two metals was maintained was broken. As illustrating this 
fact, it has also been shown that during the first half of this century 
the supply of silver was in the proportion of about 3 of silver to 1 

-t 





of gol 

150. But from 1849 for about twenty years the supply of gold was 
about 3 to 1 of silver and in single years reached 4 to 1. 

131. At the present time the production is about 1 of silver to 1 of 
gold. The present production of silver, however, little exceeds the 
production of gold in 1853, which was $155,000,000, 

132. But during the periods when the production of silver was 
three times that of gold, and when the production of gold was three 
times that of silver, the two metals, with free coinage in Europe on 
the ratio of 154 to 1, were everywhere kept at parity, except as 
varied by the state of the exchanges between different countries. 

133. It was the same as if the metals as they came from the mines 
had been melted together and coined as a compound metal—some- 
times more of the yellow and sometimes more of the white metal— 
but the value of the whole depending on the total quantity of both 
metals in the world and the total annual supply. 

134. If, with the two metals fused together and coined, one-half 
the coins should be suddenly destroyed, everybody would see at 
once that a change would be made in the value of money, and that 
there would be a great fall in the price of all commodities. 

But the fact that the two metals are coined separately does not 
change the effect of reducing the quantity of money by the demone- 
tization of one of them. 

135. The law of bimetallism, under free coinage, operates pre- 
cisely the same whether the two metals are‘coined as a compound 
metal, the compound, varying as the supply of the metals respect- 
ively varies, or whether they are coined separately as now. 

THE BLAND ACT. 


136. The act of February 28, 1878, commonly known as the Bland 
act, restored to the silver dollar its legal-tender character, but in- 
stead of restoring free coinage provided for the purchase of silver 
bullion by the Government at its market price and the coinage of 
not less than $2,000,000 or more than $4,000,000 worth each month. 
Certificates in denominations of ones, twos, fives, and multiples of 
five were issued under this act and amendments thereto on the de- 
posit of silver dollars inthe Treasury. Hence, when the certificates 
are out the coin is always in the Treasury, and when the coin is out 
the certificates are in, but both can never be out at the same time. 
The same is true of gold certificates. 

There was coined under the Bland Act, from February, 1878, to 
the passage of the act of July 14, 1890, $378, 166,790. 


* Our debt abroad increased from 1879 to 1893 at the rate of over $200,000,000 a 

year, and can hardly be less now, including railroad securities and other invest- 

ments of foreign capital here, than $5,000,000,000, caliing for not less than $200,- 

000,000 a year interest. Add to this the cost of the carrying trade and the gold 

spent by American travelers abroad, and the annual demands upon us for gold, 
imports are offset by exports, can hardly be less than $400,000,000. 

The debt abroad has m increased from June 30, 1394, to June 30, 1895, by 


over $200, 000,000. 
If this increase of debt abroad, and the increase at the same time in the value 
of gold is not soon stopped, this coun will find itself in the condition of 
I ee neers Sees mean _ Seo 
vestments abroad, see Gladstone Thorald Rodgers. 
also Monograph No. a . : 
1 See paragraphs 76-78 and Appendix. ‘ 
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137. Under the act of July 14, 1890, and March, 1891, there was 
coined to November 1, 1894, $43,609,615, making in all $421,776,408 
of silver dollars, with about $70,000,000 of subsidiary silver. 

THE ACT OF JULY 14, 

138. By the act of July 14, 1890,the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized and required to purchase each month at its market price 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, and issue therefor Treasury notes redeem- 
able in coin. Consequently, under this act notes tothe amount of 
the market value of tha silver purchased were added to the volume 


1890 


of money each month. If silver was worth $l an ounce, then 
$54,000,000 a year would be added to our currency. If silver cost 
more than a dollar an ounce, then more than $54,000,000 would be 


added; but if silver cost less than a dollar an ounce then the in 
crease of the money volume would be less than $54,000,000. 
HOW NOTES ISSUED UNDER THE ACT OF 1890 ARE REDEEMABLI 

139. The notes issued under the above act are redeemable, at the 
option of the Government, in coin, and to give to the payee the op- 
tion amounts to the abrogation of the law of legal tender The 
option belongs always to the payer, and it is the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to exercise on behalf of the Government the 
option to redeem notes issued under the act of 1890 in coin of either 
gold or silver.* 

140. It is claimed that tho Seeretary of the Treasury may sell 
bonds and buy gold, if need be, to redeem the notes issued under 
the act of 1890. But in the first place, no act of Congress confers 
this power upon the Secretary, and in the second place the condi- 
tions which make the purchase of gold necessary would send the 
gold out again unless it was kept locked in the Treasury. 


WHAT 1S TO BE DONE WITH THE BULLION PURCHASED UNDER THE ACT oF 1890? 


141. The question of first importance in connection with this store 
of bullion is: Is it held as money or is it a mere commodity, held as 
collateral security for notes redeemable in gold? Jf money, then it 
should be coined—that is, put into the form of money, as fast, at 
any rate, as may be required to redeem notes issued for its purchase. 
If this bullion is not monetized, and is not to be monetized, but is 
to be treated merely as a commodity, then some day it may be sold 
off for what it will bring, and what then would become of the silver 
market? 

Unless, therefore, the silver purchased becomes, or is to become, 
money, it were foolish to continue the purchase of silver bullion, 
Greenbacks might as well be issued at once. 

FREE COINAGE NOT A PURCHASE. 


142. Under free coinage the Government does not purchase the 
silver or the gold. It simply receives the bullion at the mint, sees 
that it is brought to the proper standard of fineness for coins, and if 
the bullion requires to be refined, the Government makes a charge 
equal to the cost of bringing the metal to standard fineness; thatis, 
nine-tenths fine. Then the Government puts its stamp on cach piece 
and turns the coin over to the depositor, and that is all there is to it. 
Or the Government may, if it has the coins on hand, at once deliver 
to the depositor coin for the bullion; but the Government in no 


proper sense, under free coinage, buys the bullion, nor does it become 
the owner of it. It belongs, and the coins made from it belong, to 
the depositor. Separate provision, however, has been mace on 
account of the greater convenience of a paper circulation, for the 
issue of notes, dollar for dollar, for the coin or bullion, which, in 


that case, the Government hold in trust for whoever holds the notes 
or certificates. 


THE EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE ON THE VALUE OF SILVER 


143. It is often said, “ put a dollar’s worth of silver in adollar,” as 
if that were solid wisdom. Such a proposition requires that silver 
shall have the value of money before it is made money! Would 


gold have the same value if the coining of it into money were pro- 


hibited and its use limited to the arts? Is it possible for either 
silver or gold to have the same value if limited to use in the arts 
that they have or would have if given full monetary use in addition 


to their use in the arts? Of course not. 

As has been shown, over 70 per cent of the value of gold comes 
from its monetary use, and less than 30 per cent from its uso in the 
arts. 

144. Silver must have the same mintage right that gold has be- 
fore it can have the same value. If the right to make bread of 
spring wheat were taken away, would spring wheat have the same 
value winter wheat has, or the value that winter wheat would have 
if bread could be made from that alone? 


145. First monetize silver, give back to it its ancient re 
rights, and then if it does not circulate at par with gold a good 
reason might be found for changing the coinage ratio, as in 1834, 


when the weight of the gold coins was changed. 
WILL FREE COINAGE DRIVE ¢ ;OLD? 
146. It is claimed that free coinage in the United States will im- 
mediately expel all our gold. 


*In his instructions to the Assistant Secretary at Boston, Secretary Footer said 
the holder of a note had the right to demand goki. This is the abrogation of legal 
tender, and a transfer of the option of the Government to the ecredito tion 
that can not long be maintained. Secretary Carlisle sustains in practice the in- 


structions of Secretary Foster. 
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In the first place it is admitted that a purely metallic money 
becomes distributed among the various commercial nations in pro- 
portion to their trade; also, that a currency part coin and part 

er convertible into coin, obeys the same laws as to distribution 

t eereee a purely metallic money; but in the latter case only the 

metallic part passes from country to country. 

147. The United States at this time has a volume of money of 
about $1,500,000,000 consisting of, say: 


GEE. i cntrebatinénstthninthbdtmnendighitnmadstegtenpeniantnnadiin , 600, 000 
EE caddeddutacheddeghbuhbietcebbr dbhpenchdestnebesinevesspeenteas , 000, 
ond COSeOSSgheds cohen s éndnndessooe0ndésberest cececsaséecedcescuves® 500, 000, 000 

ID iii dantitbisiesiscdindin silipeihdaddtil wbaimanigedéiiniinmndian apanataliiins 1, 500, 000, 000 


This volume, under the law stated above, falls to us as our dis- 
tributive share of the world’s money, and is necessary to maintain 
= equilibrium of prices with the rest of the world. we did not 

ve this volume prices would be lower here than abroad, and money 
would come here until the ral level was restored. 

148. Therefore, a)l our gold can be pH oa only by at once sub- 
stituting some other money, dollar for dollar, for the gold. More- 
over, nearly two millions yoy are added yearly to our popula- 
tion, which means at least 500,000 new workers in fields of labor 
each year. Not less than $60,000,000 of new money each year is 
required for this new population. 


RETIREMENT OV NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


149, There are yet $176,000,000 of national-bank notes to be re- 
tired, and if the place of these notes is not supplied with other 
money contraction of the currency to that extent must follow. We 
may safely calculate, therefore, that some $25,000,000 a year will be 
required to take the place of bank notes retired in order to prevent 
contraction.* 

* Instead of ually retiring nk circulation, it is now to retire 
the seikadie ot Geral an the vane te issue aia of the entire 
paper circulation of the country. With the founders of our Government “sound 
currency " meant gold and silver with free mintage for both, but with cur- 
rency re and controlled by the General Government. Webster in his 
speoch at New York, 1840, ‘I bold that the of the currency, whether 
metallic or paper, that a just and safe ever that which virtually per- 


150. Now, where is the silver to come from for the $500,000,000 to 
take the place of our gold, besides supplying the $75,000,000 needed 
for new population and to prevent cunteaiiont 

DISTRIBUTION OF SILVER. 
151. The annual production of silver has been already stated. 


bo following table shows how this has heretofore been distri}- 
uted: 


0040 9885066s2 0b sbennncnnss eabeednce’ds eueeencessbeesetonEseeees sus $35, 000, 000 
The United States for coinage purposes... ...........2ccceceeeeceseces & 000, 000 
ec emeceeccosecccccccowecresevcesccescess coscecessesoccscocooscces , 000, 000 
NN IIE: ins nansnigdiidudinigh chia ibis tats hdpanbiiinndinea 0, 000, 000 
Asia ED ncinee cn sdnbbacerseteknsteanseneeieningdecdnnadsndinded . 000, 000 
Europe and America, for subsidiary coinage, say...........2.-.---+-+- 10, 000, 000 
wo secocnneneccces géoceosenvartensessénegucneuecenacaangsucse 125, 000, 000 

Teawing Ser tht 0208 .....ccs-ccccncccccensccccsgessecesscceseccescossece 35, 000, 000 
MINI A-s , dandiiis <inomvonbyicanpsauigntataenidheenietaigidiphstn 160, 000, 000 


152. Under the law of July, 1890, the United States took 54,000,000 
ounces a year instead of $24,000,000, as under the Bland Act. So it 
is quite apparent that silver to displace — could not be got 
from the annual production if we had free — 

153. Where, then, is it to come from? The gold monometallists 
say that the coined silver of Europe will come here. 

peenareane and 6 tive value of the silver coins of 
the United States and other countries is given, from which it is 
clear that European coins can not come here as coins. 

154. The following table, furnished by the Director of the Mint, 

ves the coined money of the various countries. It is proper, 

wever, in this connection to state that the of India, China, 
and the Straits, and probably some other coun is an estimate 
but little better than a guess, for there are no reliable statistics 
concerning the aoe of these countries, which for ages have been 
known as the sink of the precious metals. 


Lee a te EE Serato. Een tnts casein aad 
one necessary 
ee Se The late idea of “‘ sound currency " 
seems to be money limited to alone, with the issue and control of 
pa a to be put out or called in as their own 
may j 


Table showing the estimated stock of silver held by foreign countries, the statement of each, and the ratio of gold to silver in coinage. 
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155. All fall-weight coins are full legal tender in their respective 
countries, while the subsidiary coins are under weight, and, like 
gur subsidiary coins, legal tender for limited amounts, generally up 
re ee ee 
Europe and India, as compared our dollars, oss on sending 
these coins here can easily be calculated. 

SE ee a ae Cy ae to a country 
of sil ote ted ovate cam trod with gold (as 10} pounds 
ver ver oO 

ae he United Shteen), the ates unas Siesta Gumnenetians. 
157. It is claimed, again, that whether silver comes here to dis- 
on ea will go toa and go out of cir- 
ulation and out of use as money, and we will be left with a 
volume of only $1,000,000, 000 instead of and that the 
$1,000,000,000 will be at same time is, prices 
rise. This is queer logic. How can a dollar of a volume of 
1S 
than a of a volume of 000,000? 





The absurdity of this proposition 

158. If by any ty the vol could be re- 
daced to 000, it would be tise 
= tant would and not match cmos 

up, 
that what is sol sam, at If mone 
should rise here, prices fall, instead of leav- 
ing us. 
BANK 

159. But gold, silver, and not the only kinds of money 
jotta ge or oe Dank apcdibe, ce aaniiipen te beehe of banks 
of ~ not only take the place of Sie et thay diet 
cnahomenn and clo transactions the same as nctual money, and t 
the extent they do this they affect prices the same as so money 
160. So that the real effective on prices, is made 
up éf gilt, sliver, paper, ond beak analiin, might fittingly 





1897. 





be called confidence money, since the extent of this character of 
currency depends largely on the confidence people have in it. 

161. The relative proportion of this credit currency to the actual 
money in the country is difficult to state accurately, nor can the 
relative efficienc 
closely estimated; but the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1893 (pp. 134 and 240) gives the deposits of 5,685 State, 
ene and savings banks and trust companies as.. $3, 125, 333, 000 











d for 3,830 national banks as.................... 1, 910, 000, 000 
Making a total for all the banks of ......-..-.. alent 5, 035, 333, 000 
gainst this the national banks held in lawful money. 923, 801 ), 000 
And all the other banks... ... .................-..- 193, 187, 000 
a 515, 987, 000 


162. Thus, altogether, the banks held but $515,987,000 of actual 


money, and on this built up a structure of credit currency of 


$5,035,333,000. Bs te 
163. The real condition of the currency of the United States July, 
1893, may therefore be stated in round numbers as follows: 


Actual money in the hands of the people...................-...--. $1, 000, 000, 000 
Actual money in the vaults of banks... .............--00-+-000-ee- 515, 000, COO 


Total actual money 
Bank credits 
165. This is currency as much as if notes were issued for this 
ount—currency as much as were the old State bank issues—and 
t inflates and contracts in the same way. 
This volume of credit is a creation from nothing—resting on con- 
fidence alone, and amounts to more than eight dollars to one of the 
money it is based upon. 





1, 515, 000, 000 


166. A withdrawal of $100,000,000 of actual money from the banks, | 


therefore, compels the contraction of their credit volume of cight 
hundred millions. It is plain enough to see that right here, in this 


purely credit currency, is where all the sudden contraction and ex- | 


ion of money takes place. It is in this credit currency that our 
money troubles originate. Here all panics begin. 

The withdrawal of a large part of tho reserves from the banks in 

uly and August of 1893 practically extinguished, for the time being, 
large part of this volume of bank credits. 

Even in times of undisturbed confidence the relative efficiency of 
actual money and bank credits, or confidence money, is by no means 
equal, dollar for dollar. If it were, the pro 
business done by each kind of currency would be in the proportion 
of $4,500,000,000 to $1,600,000,000, or of 73 to 27. But bank credits 
are created and destroyed with each transaction, while actual money 
workson all daysand all seasons, and the proportion of work actually 
done by money is undoubtedly much larger than the above propor- 
tion, and in times of panic the work falls mainly on ready money. 

Hence it will be seen that the claim so often made that 95 per 
eent of the business of the country is done by credit appliances has 
no real foundation, for in and by this volume of money and bank 
credits all transactions of every nature and kind calling for money 
are liquidated; there is nothing outside, and we see in the above 

the proportien in which the two kinds of currency exist, and 
from that judge of the work done by each. One thing is made ap- 


parent to all reflecting minds by these proportions and by the ex- | 
perience of 1893, that stability and security can not be gained by | 


narrowing the basis of actual money and increasing the superstruc- 
ture of credit. They who would withdraw half of the metallic 
money from the foundation of our present currency system, and then 
proceed to raise higher the superstructure of credit, can hardly be 
counted sane, and to call such a policy “sound finance” is cold 


¥. 
167. It is by loaning this form of credit at interest, this currency 


created from nothing, that banks derive their large dividends. 
Their loans must be largely on call, so that when confidence is 
shaken they can call in their loans and let the borrower take the 
consequences. 


DANGER TO SAVINGS DEPOSITORS. 
168. It is claimed that the restoration of silver would reduce the 
value of the savings of poor people in savings banks and trust com- 


But who ever sustained a loss from a bank having too much actual 
money in its vaults, or from too much gold and silver in a country? 
The real danger, and the only danger, to savings deposits comes 
from the of bank credits and loss of value in their 
securities, and not from too much gold and silver money. 

WHAT THE BANKS WANT. 


169. The great banks of the cities want the single gold standard 
maintained, silver and paper restricted and made redeemable in gold, 
and the of currency left for them to provide in the manner 
just set This is the English system; only their bank credits 
reach 10 to 1 of actual money. 


170. Which, then, shall it be—an enlargement of basic, primary 
money, accessible to all through the mines, or bank-credit currency 
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of this form of currency, dollar for dollar, be | 


4, 500, 000, 000 | 


rtion of the whole | 
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created, contracted, and expanded as the interest of the 
| alone may dictate? 
| 171. The wise thing to do at once, it would seem, would be to 
| restrict bank credits and enlarge proportionately the metallic basis, 


banks 


| and, if this is not enough to make up for the restrictions of credit, 
enlarge the volume of paper money. 

172. This would be but substituting a substantial kind of money 
for a very unsubstantial kind, and one not regulated in the interest 
of the few, but self-regulating through the mines, or, if paper, regu- 
lated in the interest of -all and not of one class a 

173. No question before the people so deeply concerns al! ¢] 
the farmer, the laborer, the producer—as this, which atle 
welfare of all. 


issea— 
s the 


HOW DEBTS ARE PAYABLE 
174. When in any country there is more than one kind of money 
which is a legal tender in the payment of debts, the debtor may 
elect which kind of money he will pay in. If the creditor had the 
choice there would be no need of legal tender 


175. When the public debt was refunded the new bonds were 
made by law payable in “ coin of the standard value of 1870,” and 
| this provision is printed on the face of the bonds. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, has the option to pay the bonds in either gold or 


silver coin. It is sometimes claimed that the creditor 
to choose whether he will take gold or silver; but this is not so. 
The option is with the Government. There is no debt of the Gov- 
ernment of any kind not legally and equitably payable in coin of 
| either metal.* 

176. Vrior to 1873 every obligation of every description was pay- 
| able in either silver or gold coin, at the option of the debtor. 
two metals were universal solvents in which all obligations could 
be liquidated. No obligation could be made stipulating value that 
could not be discharged in coins of either metal. If the creditor 
was left to choose the kind of money he wonld take in payment of 
debts, legal tender, as already stated, would be of no ejlect, and 
‘there would be but one kind of money, and that the dearest. 

177. Recently, and since gold has been tending upward, there has 
| been a tendency to make contracts payable specifically in 
But States have the right, under the Constitution, to make gold 
and silver coins legal tender for everything, and States may find it 
necessary to provide that all debts shall be dischargeable in coin or 
paper made legal tender by the Government, stipulations in con- 
tracts to the contrary notwithstanding. 

THE BEST MONEY AND THE WORST 

178. The best money is that which is most stable and constant; 
| the worst money is that, no matter of what it is made, which is 
constantly increasing in value, for that means that everything else 
is decreasing in value. From no other cause, in no other way, has 
mankind suffered greater wrong or more injustice than from altera- 
tions in the value of money. By no other agency have those who 
did not create wealth, and were not entitled toit, been uble in times 
yast to gather to themselves what rightfully belonged to others, as 
Ee changing the money standard; and the creation and perpetua- 
tion at the present day of vast debt unknown a century and a half 
ago increases enormously this power and multiplies beyond caleu- 
lation the danger.t 

179. Gold as a money standard is itself a commodity, and, like all 
| other commodities, is governed by the law of supply and demand. 
Hence, under a diminishing supply and increasing demand, as has 
been shown, it is rapidly increasing in value and prices as rapidly 
| declining. 

1:0. The two metals, it is believed, would afford a supply sufficient 
for a long time, at any rate, to maintain comparative stability in the 
value of the money unit, but there has never yet been an excessive 
supply of the two metals. 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 

181. A consensus of leading commercial nations on a common 
ratio between gold and silver, with an agreement to keep open 
mints for the free and unlimited coinage of both metals at an agreed 
ratio, is no doubt a thing to be desired, but all efforts to that end 
have thus far failed. 
| 182. Creditor nations gain by making gold dear, and England, as 
| the greatest creditor nation, with large incomes from other coun- 
| tries, payable in gold, has refused all overtures looking to inter- 

national bimetallism. 
BORROWING OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

183. Have we not long enough depended on London and Frank- 

fort for our financial system ft 

184. Our accumulated wealth exceeds that of any other country. 

The value of our annual products is equal to that of any other two 
| nations. We save up annually more than England, France, and 
| Germany combined. 

185. By the middle of the next century, at the present rate of 

increase, our population will be 250,000,000. 


has the rigbt 


These 


cold. 








* This statement does not apply to gold or silver certificates for which the 
Treasury merely holds the gold or silver in trust for the depositor. 
tSinee the above was written, in 1893, the rise of gold has been 20 per cent. 
How long will it take, in this way, for the world’s debts to absorb all its wealth?! 
—T that can no more be left to 
ustrial system. 


+t What our financial system s be is a 
the control of foreign powers than can our in 
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To supply this population alone with $25 per capita would take 
as much silver as the Continent of America, from Alaska to Pata- 
gonia, has yielded since its discovery by Columbus four hundred 
years ago, or ag much of both metals as was produced in the first 
three hundred years after its discovery. Little danger, then, of an 
oversupply of the precious metals. 


THE ACT OF 1890—THE 80-CALLED “ SITERMAN LAW.” 


186. This act, as stated in paragraphs 138 and 139, provided for 
the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, and the 
issue therefor of legal-tender Treasury notes. It also provided that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should coin $2,000,000 a month till 
July 1, 1891, and after that time the act provided that he should 
‘coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this 
act as much as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of 
the Treasury notes herein provided for.” 

Section 2 of the act provided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should ‘redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion.” 

187. Two million dollars a month were coined up to July 1, 1891, 
and there the coinage of the bullion stopped. 

While the Secretary of the Treasury has the option to redeem the 
notes issued under this act, designated as coin notes, in either gold 
or silver coin, whichever might be most convenient, the only provi- 
sion made by the act for supplying the coin for redemption purposes 
was to coin the bullion, for the purchase of which the notes were 
issued, But this was not done, and both Secretary Foster and Sec- 
retary Carlisle, instead of exercising the option to redeem these 
notes in silver, gave the option to the holder of the notes, and, of 
course he took the gold, especially if he wanted it for export. 

188. By giving the option to take gold to the holder of the notes 
the Treasury reserves of gold were left absolutely unprotected, and 
at once became the main source of supply for speculators and ex- 
porters to satisfy the foreign demand, Indeed, it has come to light 
that the syndicate contracting to supply Austria-Hungary with gold, 
to enable that country to establish the gold standard, did not close 
the deal till they had ascertained definitely that gold could be drawn 
from our Treasury without let or hindrance. The Bank of France 
regularly refuses gold to speculators for export; so does the Imperial 
Bank of Berlin. The Bank of England protects her gold by raising 
the rate of interest. But, under the pr of our Sicneacien, our 
steck of gold is open to all comers, and in this way over $108,000,000 
were withdrawn from the Treasury in a few months in 1893. 


MAINTAINING THE PARITY OF THE METALS. 


189. It is claimed by the Secretary of the Treasury that the law 
requires him to maintain the “‘ parity of the metals,” and that to do 
this the option to take gold or silver must be given tothe holder of 
the notes. That is exactly the reverse of what should be done if 
he would uphold the value of silver coins. 

Bimetallism rests upon the law of legal tender, which gives the 
option to the payor and not to the payee. If the one who receives 
money is given the option to say which kind of money he will take, 
legal tender is annulled, and without legal tender, as before stated, 
there never would long be but one kind of money, and that the dear- 
est; for as soon as any one kind of money tended to become more 
valuable than cther kinds, everybody would choose that kind of 
money. 

The principle on which bimetallism rests is the same as that of 
legal tender. With the right to pay in either motal, if one becomes 
more abundant and tends to become cheaper, or can be more easily 
obtained, this is the metal that is selected to pay in, and in that 
way its use is extended and the use of the other metal is restricted. 
It is not by increasing the use of the metal tending to become dearer 
aud restricting the use of the other that the two metals can be kept 
together, but by the opposite policy of using less of the dearer and 
more of the other, 

If the two metals were ata — to begin with, parity would 
be broken by the course pursued by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

190. Equally ineffectual will be the poljey to borrow gold by 
issuing new bonds. ‘ 

Gold that does not come to us in the course of trade will not stay 
here when bought with bonds. This is so evident a truth that 
elucidation is hardly necessary. 


PURCHASE AND COINAGE OF SILVER UNDER THE ACT OF 1890. 


191, There was purchased under the act of 1890, from August 13, 
1890, to November 2, 1893, when the act was repealed, 168,674,590 
fine ounces, at a cost of $155,930,940, or an average of $0.9244 per 


ounce. 
Of this silver there has been coined to December 3, 1893, 27,911,259 
ounces, making $36,087,285. The sei homes =o is coinage was 
v 


977,098. There was lett on hand at tho en above 140,- 
699,760 fine ounces, which would make, if coined, $181,914,840. : 

182. What is to be done with this silver? Why not coin it, and 
keep on hand the amount required to redeem the notes issued for it, 
and cover the seigniorage into the Saeanaae for current use, instead 
of issuing bonds to buy gold? This would give us as new mone 


the difference between the uncovered notes and the coin this bul- 
lion would make, which amounts to about $61,000,000, 


OUR STOCK OF SILVER, COIN, AND BULLION. 
193. The total amount of standard dollars coined 





wader the act of 1876 W068. 6... sobs cabs bose ocsatice $378, 166, 793 
The total coined under the act of 1890 has been...... $43, 609, 615 
TO kon secnwustelasin wits cba Goan edbeteans $121, 776, 408 
RRUGRaee GIEVOE GOES sens 55.5 isscdpbte HEsid cccd ces $77, 521, 478 
Silver bullion on hand, ounces...............-....... 140, 699, 760 


The fractional silver coins here given include all that have been 
coined since 1853. No doubt some of these have left the country or 
otherwise disappeared. 


INFLUENCES WHICH LED TO THE REPEAL OF THE ACT OF 1890. 


194. In January, 1890, Austria-Hungary decreed the gold standard 
and entered into a contract with a syndicate of bankers to provide 
$150,000,000 of gold for resumption purposes. A new scramble for 
gold set in. 

Next came the failure of nearly all the banks of Australia as the 
result of long continued shrinkage in prices. 

European holders of American securities be to send them 
back, and as gold could be obtained without restriction on the pres- 
entation of coin notes, gold began to go abroad, This was declared 
by the banks to be the result of the Sherman law, and a clamor 
was raised for its repeal. 

The banks at the same time, apparently with the sanction of the 
Government, determined to give the country an “object lesson” by 
ae the South and West”* in order to force immediate re- 
peal. The course pursued - the banks precipitated a panic, which 
reacted on the banks and led to a withdrawal of their cash reserves, 
until there was scarcely a bank that was not imperiled, and at one 
time nearly all the banks in the large cities refused currency on 
checks, except in very limited amounts. 

THE EXTRA SESSION. 


195. An extra session of Congress was called to meet August 7, 
1893, for the sole purpose of repealing the act of 1890. 

The repeal bill passed the House Augnst 28, by a majority of 131. 
The vote for repeal by ies stood Democrats and 101 Repub- 
licans; against repeal, 76 Democrats, 24 Republicans, and 8 Popu- 
lists. In the Senate, after perhaps the ablest debate ever conducted 
on an economic question in any parliamentary body, the final vote 
was taken October 31, with the following result: 

For repeal, Democrats, 20; Republicans, 23. Against repeal, 
Democrats, 19; Republicans, i0; Populists, 3. 
vee bill was signed by the Presi 

r 2. 


t and became a law Novem- 


THE CLOSING OF THE MINTS OF INDIA. 


196. In June, 1893, by an order in council, the mints of India were 
closed against the coinage of silver on private account. The repeal 
of the act of 1890 stopped the purchase of silver for coinage in the 
United States, and thus during the year 1893 silver as a source of 
money supply has been shut off from the United States and all India. 
WHAT THE EXCLUSION OF SILVER FROM THE MONEY SUPPLY OF INDIA AND THE 

UNITED STATES MEANS. 

197. For ages, India, with a ses of 270,000,000 people, has 
derived her money supply from imports of silver, which has been 
converted, without limit, into rupees for the benefit of the holder. 

In the United States, since the passage of the Bland-Allison Act 
in 1878, from 20 to 50 million silver do! a _— have been added 
to our money volume. The total increase in the money volume 
since 1878 from this source has been, including the coin notes of 
1890, nearly $600,000,000. This is now shut off entirely, and money 
supply for all Europe, Australia, India, and the United States is 
limited to gold, while at the same time, including Austria-Hungary, 
which, within the same year, has decreed the gold standard, more 
re 350,000,000 of people have been added to those competing for 


a. 
6°98. Is it possible that such a tremendous 
the monetary condition of the world without everything? 
Such a disturbance of the money in so short a period of 
time was never known before in the whole history of the world, and 
we have as yet but seen the beginning of the consequences that 
must follow this change. ‘The pricing instrument has thus at last 
been completely changed from gold and silver to gold alone, while 
gold, under present conditions, must rise in value 
which means that prices must go down faster and go lower than 
ever. But the number of dollars required to di debts and 
y taxes will not be less. How long will it take 
itions for those who own the money and the debts of the world to 
own the world? At the same time nearly all the is hoarded in 
a few great banks and treasuries and is controlled by, at most, afew 


can be made in 


hundred men. 
The following table will show where most of the gold is held. 
Admitting the general estimate that Asian hoards contain 



























#1,250,000,000 of ld, there remains to the rest of the world some- 
where about $2,500,000,000, the bulk of which is stored in the banks 
and treasuries here given: 
Bauk of France.......------ $345, 000, 000 
Im Bank of Germany... 215, 000, 000 
SE bsccacec cocesscccccccccccccccccesccccccesees 500, 000, 000 
Temi OO TUMIRING 6 oon oo own nee ce cece ccccc ence cc cccccecccccsccccce 130, 000, 600 
Other nenne in Eng 95, 000, 000 
tria-Hu ry 150, 000, 000 
= Net rt «6 cpnaceniechedaddagiegneteen 125, 000, 000 
nited States Treasury, May 1, 189%, including that covered by cer- 
TE RUGRRGEEES SwS0s.0 vccccc coccescceosccoscenceces etae sacs ese 189, 000, 000 | 
Wake of the United States. ..............cccccccccccscccsscersece 175. 000, 000 
Total ..... Seiinscocessocnncend’ Snbdindadsbadedbed<oesduce *1, 925, 000, 000 
Leaving for the rest of the world, perhaps .............+-.-----+++- 575, 000, 000 | 


199. While the mints were open to the coinage of silver the peo- 
le had a source of supply 
b . 
THE REMEDY. 


y combinations of ban But this is the case no longer. 
200. The only remedy is the restoration of the bimetallic standard 


of money, leaving the supply of metallic money to be regulated by | 


the same laws that govern the supply of everything else. 

The people themselves, in this country, must take the matter in 
their own hands and rescue themselves, or suffer the consequences; 
and the ees 
their independence, and find themselves, in no very long time, in 
the condition of the laboring classes of Europe or the serfs of 
Russia and the tenant farmers of Ireland.t 








APPENDIX. 
THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER, BY PERIODS, FROM 1792 
To 1892, 
Production of gold from 1792 to 1850. ............2c.-ccseeeeenceceees $848, 186, 000 
Production of silver from 1792 to 1850. ..........-+-00e--ceeeeeeeeeee 1, 690, 217, 000 
Excess of production of silver over gold................++--+- 812, 031, 000 
Production of gold from 1850 (gold of California and Australia) to = 

ee ahha dpndsnteoresteuancsseeductieecn cancenscccecce 2, 724, 825, 000 
Production of silver from 1850 to 1873. ...........-..0000--seseeneees 1, 150, 025, 000 
Excess of production of gold over silver ............-...-...- “1,574, 800, 000 
Production of gold from 1873 to 1892, inclusive ...........-.-.-..... "2, 060, 897, 000 
Production of silver from 1873 to 1892, inclusive ...... Sadeecoucasces 2, 264, 419, 000 
Excess of production of silver over gold..............+-+++--- 203, 522, 000 
Total production of gold from 1850 to 1892, inclusive................ “4, 785, 720, 000 
Total production of silver from 1850 to 1892, inclusive ............-. 3, 414, 444, 000 
Excess of the production of gold over silver from 1850 to 1892, ee 
i chnagighdewednednesecedcecoedenceccosancettscce 1, 871, 278, 000 
Total production of gold from 1792 to 1892, inclusive................ “5, 633, 908, 000 
Total production of silver from 1792 to 1892, inclusive .............. 5, 104, 961, 000 


528, 947, 000 
An ansiows of these figures shows that from 1792 to 1850 the pro- 
duction of silver was about double that of gold (for a part of this 
or prior to the increase in the production of gold from 
the production of silver was more than three times that 
), —— coinage free, the ratio of silver to gold did not 
; on other hand, from 1850 to 1873 the production of 
exceeded that ofsilver by 
still there was no change in the ratio, as all of both metals 
absorbed in coinage or used in the arts. 
the production of silver has slightly exceeded that of gold 
1873 to 1892, the exc however, being but 
with silver demonetized, a change in the ratio has gone on 
it has reached about 30 to 1. 
we take the entire period from 1850 to 1892, the production 
gold has exceeded that of silver by 1, 371, 278, 000 


Showing conclusively that it is not the excess of silver produc- 
tion has cansed a fall in silver, but the exclusion of silver from 
nage, thus concentrating the entire demand for money on gold, 
that has caused the enormous rise in gold, and a corresponding fall 
of silver, and of prices generally. 


a 


1, 574, 800, 000 


EE 


a 


203, 522, 000 


RE 


. 


Del Mar gives the world’s production of gold for 1893 as $132,000,000 and the 
uction of silver as 80,000,000 ounces of the value of (at the average price of 

77+) $61, or, if taken at its coining value in the United States, $103,200, - 
which is a reduction from 1 





. The mint report gives the produc- 








. 


Ellissen (London, pute the hoards as high as $2,500,000,000. The great 
hoards of Europe Rave chocoten not only the entire excess of the production of 


over in the - 

000 of the = _— 1892, but have absorbed more than $100, 
ah condition is hastoned by the destructive competition which the 
det i anttaad, of enables silver-using nations to maintain against 
In his Aen Oh ny, on this subject Mr. Jamieson, British consul 
ts says: “The result of all must be that in the competitive 
of the world the di of value between gold and 
facfurers from go-taing to silver using count the seat of all tbe great manu- 

can py meter | prevent this e protective tariffs. 
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of money that could not be controlled 


uences will be that they will lose their homes and | 


2405 


silver, coining value, $215,404,600, or of the com. 
Che Treasury estimate of gold production for 1893 
18 $203, 000,000, which is doubtless excessive. The Treasury estimate of silver for 


' 
i 
| tion of gold for 1894, $179,965, 600 


mercial value of $105. 757.300. 


















1895 is 174,000,000 ounces, which is also excessive 
Average price of wheat, cotton, and silver bullion, by years, f ’ ; 
W heat Cotton Silver 
Year per (per (per 
y po l ounce), 
Ce “ 
SigehedteddebebebeSbadé cd ctecabecoseonees sacee $1. 47 19 $1.32 
En ee 1. 31 18.8 1,29 
NE SEDANS de ckdqe dcshcasaqansaceanes 1.43 15.4 1.27 
Se adUee dsebebes Shaqiccectuncsesneseoeccecceree | 1.12 15.0 1,24 
Dekh sheuine Sa siadekedescetedéac ceqaanncocesencs | 1.24 12.9 1.15 
ijt i ithnneticksesiveesasenshughaceqous | 1.17 11.8 | 1, 20 
ih dakeeed Sueddeddese6oe dccuctouseosesecese 1. 34 llL.1! 1.15 
MTS Sidid didididdadihd Gheconcudacedeccduesecne 1. 07 9.9 | 1.12 
PT «dh cteadeehieianedadedeeccuécec coqets coecceces 1. 25 11.5 1.14 
SE >«dandsasassedbabds eauvbecceuntevecenteceese 1.11 11.4 | 1,13 
teh cece, hsotét dl date en dane de canenees usenesee 1.19 11.4 1.13 
i Te cea eewinaine 1.13 10.8 1.11 
| 1884 1,07 10.5 1.10 
Sid ohne ca doeeksddecaboudéeuduesedesasdedheowe 86 10. 6 1. 06 
Se eitbied dnbakedhs dt aceteudacns seeetecss 87 9 . 99 
iii thes aieaeeedheechesetevcasnsesceasss go | 9.5 97 
BED cndedeéccaccwccones ceccnccccses soccsecccese - 85 | 9.8 - 93 
| TBBO . 2... cece ewww cee cece seen ccccewencsceccecens .90 | 9.9 93 
SP Rdbabidrddbindkdcubcnhinnnde cahadeninnniveis 1. 08 | 10.1 1. 04 
DUE ddcdadeccahoteseedcacesbcdececeeocesceneteneces . 85 10. 0 .98 
i iintnttth deadSGdbequde tcdcheces coeetasteaesensas 80 | 8.7 . 87 
Di tidied stididLbhbushestienstinscensant tqsaceqes 62 | 7.0 75 
| Dt thth dhvinetpaendidesegatanches ceccececceateesses 51 54 . 65 
| UBOS . 2... nee n ence wenn eee ncenneeceneneceeecseceees 50 54 . 645 
= 
| Shipment of wheat from British India to England increased from 730,485 
| beshale in 1873 to 56,566,393 in 1892. 
| Average value per acre of farm products from 1866 to I 
| Product. 1866-70.| 1871-75.| 1876-80. | 1881-85. 1886-90.) 1893. 1895. 
CH ckeacasdisegencoccucccases $12. 84 | $11. 30 $9.62 | $10. 25 $8.81 ($8.35 | $6. 7! 
2, eae ..| 13.16] 11.90; 12.00] 10.20 9.07 | 6.00; 5.95 
CINER. cdbcccvsscocececcsces: 10. 92 9. 81 8, 58 0,17 7.50 | 5.75 4.00 
Ee didils ceatad ates ve ene 13.28 | 14.38; 11.57) 11.15] 10.19 |10.00| 8,75 
S GORGE bcccctccescccesctess 28. 01 23 17. 65 15. 63 13. 84 | 10. 65 9 25 
. <a 78. 21 75. 04 99. 42 56. 40 49.44 40.75 | 34.70 
Average per acre. ........- 15.64} 15.19) 11.88 11. 28 9.89 | 8.15 6.94 


The above tables, up to 1893, are taken from an editorial in the 
New York Sun of September 10, 1893. The column for 1895 is made 
up from the most reliable current reports. 

Nor is it the increased production of wheat, nor the increased 
acreage devoted to supplying food, that has caused the fall in price, 
as the following table will show: 


| 


Average 
home price 


World's it th . 

produ tion. 1 nited 

States. 
— 

Bushels. 

Rae e Sabb ek cesbede cbdaccccdccosececacccecestesecss 2, 432, 000, 000 | $0. 839 
Ds wiedkdlen ecitotaddesackscecceceausceuse cacconces 2, 403, 000, 000 . 624 
Ply Sdceccdccccescccececcoeseccocctcoccceccoesesscee 2, 306, 000, 000 . 538 
ES a a ey 2, 440, 000, 000 . 491 
cen ddabahddubpedccesééogqocetedcactcaconscecucess 2, 415, 000, 000 .479 


The number of people classed as bread eaters now aggregate 
470,000,000, as against 398,000,000 in 1870. The average acreage de- 
voted to food supply in 1870 was 1.37 per capita; in 1895, 1.24. 


Average gold price of forty-five principal commodities, by index numbers, according 
to tables of Mr. Sauerbeck. 
BePveccctcccescocece BG 5 BGG csevecsncsceces. 6. Se i aitindedsteseteccs 0.72 
Weectecéviccccecece DGD F TORS cccdccesceccccss Oe F Ue sicdbecdencvacese 72 
PM endecascoscceces OO DEED cuccectocecececs 2). eer Py 
bid aheccccccece a B MeR cccencccedecece 2 TM dccdecadeoe . 66 
Dicctesccescee gtn GP écdeckactne<peces GE Senahads cuntenet 63 
Bo cedsaBecccocccce oe | OGG cunccedccecocess GD P See dvccaccecs . 62 
Dbhid« soccosecus .83 | 1887 Prt BE Wésendecens 59 
Fee sccccscccccccces oD & BENG vedecaccesoceces 70 
THE TRUE VOLUME OF MONEY OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1895 


1. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report for 1893, puts the vol- 
ume of money outside of the United States Treasury at $1,718,514,882, 
consisting of gold and silver, silver certificates, greenbacks, national- 
bank notes, and coin notes. 

But is this the true volume in circulation? * 


*The total volume September 1, 1895, is stated as $1,603,583,028, a decrease of 
14,961,852. Estimated population, 70,127,000. The total volume for July 1, 1296, 
given as $1,506,631,026, a further reduction in less than a year of over $96,100,000. 


—EE ____________ 
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GOLD. 
Take first the volume of gold. 


The total gold, coin and bullion, in the country, 

according to the Treasury statement for September 
$629, 198, 579 
Deduct from this the free gold in the Treasury belong- 





ing to the United States...... .....ccccccs concccces 89, 202, 384 
And we have as held or owned by the banks and in 
RODE GIORNO 5 sik and onc ten 05 6u0e Sennen 9-3 c0ee xe 539, 996, 195 
Of this $49,290,909 were certificates for which gold 
was held in the Treasury. 
Of this the banks hold about................-.-.-...- 175, 000, 000 
Leaving, as in circulation outside of the banks....... 364, 996, 195 


This would give over $5 per capita of gold in actual circulation 
among the people. 

Now, where is this gold? Who bas it? There are ibly 
$40,000,000, outside of the banks, on the Pacific Slope and in the 
mountain States and Territories, and if we add to this $10,000,000 
for the rest of the territory west of the Missouri River, making 
$50,000,000 of gold coin in actual circulation west of the Missouri, 
we liave given what is believed to be a full, if not an excessive, 
estimate. This leaves $314,996,195 in circulation east of the Mis- 
souri River, and outside of the Treasury and the banks. 

Does any sane man believe that any such sum, or half of it, or 
one-third of it, is in actual cireulation, or is held in any way by the 
oo east of the Missouri River? The best estimate of the gold 

circalation in the whole of Great Britain, where they have an 
almost exclusive gold currency, is only between $350,000,000 and 
$400,000,000. We are obliged, therefore, to say there is absolutely 
no foundation for this extravagant estimate of gold in the country 
which has been ranning for years through public statements. 

These estimates have been made up from guesses and from sta- 
tistics of production, exports and on without sufficient allow- 
ance being made for consumption in the arts and for gold coin 
taken out of the conntry by Americans traveling abroad. Such 
estimates are not only wild, but dangerously misleading. Foreign 
statisticians have commented upon our extravagant estimates of 

Jd in this country, and for good reasons, At $150,000,000 
Should be deducted from this estimate of the stock of gold in ‘the 
country, which would make the total volume, say, $475,000,000 in- 
stead of $629,198,579, and would leave outside of the Treasury 
about $325,000,000. Deduct from this the amount held by the banks— 
say, $175,000,000—and we would still have left as in actual cireula- 
tion in the country, or held by the people, gold coin amounting to 
$150,000,000, or over $2 per capita, which is undoubtedly a full, if 
not still an excessive, estimate. 

GREENBACKS, 


2. Take next the greenback currency. 

The nominal amount of this currency is $346,681,016, no allow- 
ance being made for loss. But the greenbacks have been in cireu- 
Jation since 1862, or more than thirty years. Many we ps do not 
believe more than $300,000,000 are left in circulation. t although 
the loss during the war and in first extending the new circulation 
over thé country, when there were fewer banks and safes and more 
were carried in the pockets of the people than now, and especially 
by such fires as that of Chicago, was doubtless ter than in 
later years, still so high an estimate of loss is warranted by 
any actual data in our possession. But if we put the loss at twent 
ssilliona, or all over $326,000,000, which is a little less than one-fi 
of 1 per cent per annum, we include, it is believed, every dollar 
now in existence, 

Deducting from this estimated volume of $326,000,000 the amount 
held in the Treasury, January 1, viz, $44,139,202, and it would 
leave in circulation in the country, and in the banks, in round num- 
bers, #282,000,000. ss 

In addition to this volume of notes, there were outstanding, Jan- 
nary 1, certificates for currency deposited in the amount- 
ing to $39,045,000. = 

‘hese certificates, however, are always given in very sums, 
and are mostly held by the banks and principally in clearing- 
house transactions, forming no part of the real circulation. But, 
counting the certificates as a part of the volume of outstanding 
ee and it gives in round numbers $321,000,000 as the true 
effective volume in circulation and in the banks. 

NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


The treasurer reports the total issue of national-bank notes, Jan- 
nary 1, as $208,538,844. From this should be deducted $12,375,628, 
as cash in the Treasury; also $6,817, oo 803,018 held for redemption 
of uncurrent national-bank notes; also 15,908, held now under. 
the act of ae ee for the redemption of notes of banks failed 
in liquidation, ete., a total of $42,190,133, which would 
leave in circulation, $166,347,911. 


But, as in the case of green no allowance has ever been 
made for loss of national-bank notes. The same ) allow- 
ance for national-bank notes as is made for would re- 
quire a deduction of at least $10,000,000, taken from the 


above total, would leave, in round numbers $156,000,000 as the truce 
ane of national-bank notes in circulation, or held as cash in the 
anks, 
SILVER COIN. 


3. The amount of standard silver dollars outside of the Treasury 
January 1 was $57,869,589. 


SUBSIDIARY SILVER. 


4, Tho report of the Treasurer gives for January 1 $77,494,207 as 
the volume of subsidiary silver in the country. 

This rather large amount of subsidiary silver is made up by first 
estimating that some $21,000,000 of the fractional coins, minted 
under the act of 1853, and which entirely disap in 1862, had 
come back again in 1879; and to this has been added all the sub- 
sidiary coinage since, no allowance whatever ery bers for loss or 
exportation since 1879. The original estimate of the return to this 
country of $21,000,000 of the old coinage is believed to be excessive. 
For this reason, and for losses since, a deduction of from $5,000,000 
to $7,000,000 would still leave us with as large a volume, nv doubt, 
as actually exists in the country. If, therefore, we allow $72,000,000 
as the total volume of fractional coin in the country, instead of 
that above given, and deduct from this the amount in the Treasury, 
say $12,000,000, we will have left in cireulation $60,000,000, which, 
it is believed, is all there is of this kind of currency. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


5. The volume of silver certificates outstanding January 1 1894, 
was $329,545,650. 
COIN NOTES ISSUED UNDER THE ACT OF 1890. 
The volume of coin notes outstanding January 1 was $151,965, 267. 
Putting these several amounts together, we have a total volume 
of gold, silver, greenbacks, silver certificates, national-bank notes, 
and coin notes, outside of the , a8 follows: 
IN THE BANKS AND IN ACTUAL CIRCULATION. 


Gold, coin amd Balllee 2.000 cccascccescecceseenuncenetdessvenecves $386, 000, 000 
SORMRANE GIVER QETIRES «212000 occcnuteccncemosecotesosesestocencs . 57, 869, 589 
IDES & » add pd enccnessnovcabe bute enécsdetsinebanssenhe e 60, 000, 000 
Greenbacks, including currency certificates............... aedaee 321, 000, 000 
PERE, BOUND. 60006 600 ccc cncccesdceweceendcecué ecesebedse ° 156, 000, 000 
PES OG SUNCIONIND. cocnccorcenccccessasietineedacee wrccaccecceoness 329, 545, 650 
Cle EGE, Bo Oe bccn tv cncomccstncpocctsuccdcusdodesd eccwdeouheew 151, 965, 267 

Making a total actual volume of .............csccsceseessees *1, 461, 380, 506 

$21.49. 


Which, for 68,000,000 people, gives @ per ta of 
The next question is as to how this volame of money is distributed. 
The latest report of the money of all kinds in all the 
banks of the United States is for July 12, 1893, when 
SR UNOUOOR OD x ons k5 decries seces ebsardpeseackace 
(It was much less later in the summer, when individ- 
ual deposits were drawn out, but has, doubtless, much 


$515, 987, 740 


increased again since October.) 
The above taken from the total volume outside of the 
Treasury of the United States, viz .......... ----«- 1,461, 380, 506 





Leaves as in actual cireulation—that is, in the pockets 
of the people, the tills of merchants, etc., perform- 


ing the every-day work of money. .........-..--.. 945, 392, 766 
Which gives $13.90 as the per capita circulation outside of the 
Treasury and the banks. t . 


These amounts are not separated on the theory that money in the 
nt eee ee oe legitimate work of _ 
for while in banks it really becomes the basis .of 
credit eu —but to show how the actual vol 
distributed. We might go farther and show its 
the country, but that would be outside of the object of this analy- 
sis of the constituent of our money volume and its division 
between the banks the people. 


& 


There is, however, one other feature the currency of 
the country, which has an important on the efficiency of 
currency for perf the office of a am ; that is, 
the which the currency is put out. If, for in- 
stance, half the currency issued were in notes it would be 
almost equivalent to a reduction of the volume by one-half, except 


for clea ae Dees y 

The report of for December 31, 1893, shows that 
out of a total of $1,160,156,065 in notes of ail denominations 
$913,340,155 were in denominations of $50 and under; 
in denominations 


of $100; ,000 in denominations over $100, 
$67,220,000 of this last amount in certificates of $1 each, 
as 


“ined aa So eae tat a tert 








1897. 


United States notes, and national-bank notes in circulation Sep- 
tember 1, 1895, is as follows: 





Gold is atone on waeernnceesesscevenecs ceccccscccccseeccess $479, we. 653 
Standard ver ib eaeecesococescceseccecencss coccececoscce 02, , oA 
BINVGR << on - cccccse ccc ccc cwenec cnc ccccccccccseccccceseces e 60, 090, 158 
Gold certificates. ..~.~--++ ++ ++ +--+ 0-02 ence ene w ene e ee en enn seneee 49, 081, 089 
Silver CortiMCates. .....0+- 0+. - 0+. - 20. cereecene seers sees enseenecenees 23, 772, 261 
Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890. ............0-...---2ee-eeeeee eens. 109, 436, 662 
Ne 247, 536, 753 
Currenc TE ih nd paca ecientoudaduiesete sel 76, 555, 000 
WablenGl- DAME MONG. <0ccccc0.e. 222. ccensecncecececccececccesccces 204, 738, 609 
Re awe Tid ini noi Sapidionn dae Selnigihniiadinndneeeite 1, 603, 583, 028 


If the same deductions are made from this table as from the above 
table for January 1, 1894, we will have the following as the true 
amount of currency in the banks and in circulation in the United 
States, except that there should still be deducted the amount re- 
quired b w to be held as reserves by the banks, since such 
reserves do not affect prices: 

Gold and gold certificates, $328,000,000; standard silver dollars, 
$52,584,843; subsidiary silver, $53,000,000; silver certificates, $323,- 
772,261; Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890, $109,436,662; United 
States notes (greenbacks), $227,000,000; currency certificates, 
$76,555,000; national-bank notes, $162,000,000; total, $1,332,348,766. 
If from this the reserves of banks, as required by law, be deducted, 
it will reduce this sum by about $70,000,000, which leaves $1,262,- 


348,766, or about $18 per capita.* 
Ne, THURSTON. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a few 


moments in replying to my colleague [Mr. ALLEN], and in doing 
so I shall confine myself strictly to the consideration of the pend- 

amendment ees for a bounty in favor of the producers 
of sugar. 1890 the Republican y, having repealed the 
high protective tariff on sugar which theretofore been upon our 
statute books, enacted a law under which a promise was made to 
the sugar producers of this country of what seemed to the Repub- 


lican at that time to be an equivalent protection, and under 
that law what my colleague calls a governmental promise was 
made that there should be paid to the producers of sugar in the 


he States for a period of fifteen years a bounty of 2 cents per 
I — with my aa that that was a governmental prom- 
ise. Lagree with him that it was one which in honor ought to 
have been kept. I agree with him that its repeal was an act of 
and onor, and I turn to the Recorp to see who it was 


I read from the Recorp of June 5, 1894. The amendment then 
pending before the Senate was as follows: 

That so much of the act entitled “An act to reduce revenue, equalize duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, as provides for and au- 
thorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment of a 
bounty rs of sugar from bee 
the United States, or from maple sap produ . 
and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect January 1, 1895; and it shall 
be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any bounty for 
the production of sugar of any under the caid act alter January 1.1996. 

And the first Senator to answer “‘ yea” upon that roll, which he 
now says was a roll of governmental dishonor, I regret to say, 
was my colleague the Senator from the State of Nebraska. The 
act on the part of the National Government which struck down 
beet-sugar manufacture in the State of Nebraska was passed 
the vote of my colleague on that occasion. Nay, more, his 

colleague, my predecessor, Mr. Manderson, after that amend- 
ment had been carried, moved the following: 


That until July 1. tle. a provisions of the act entitled “An act to reduce 
of 


s 


um, or cane grown in 
within the United States, be. 


F 


equalize du and for other purposes,” ap ed October 1, 1890, 
authorizing the issue icenses to produce sugar, and for the payment of a 
poate te Ss eg of sugar from beets, hum, or sugar cane grown 

ntained ts ors 21, 20d, 2d, 208 BS. and 200 of said act shall continus 
. . an said act s continue 
full force dnd effect. 


And the first Senator on this floor to vote “nay” upon that 


was my honorable colleague the Senator from the 
of Nebraska. 


. there were two beneficent influences set at work 
which two great beet-sugar factories were erecied in the 


of cae and under which influences an industry sprang 
State 


up in that if the conditions had continued would have 

State to-day one of the test and dest and most 

I say two tees be nthe Cc how Nhe Ui ed 
‘ore ngress of the Unit 

ee in matter a Republican legislature and gov- 


Nebraska had enacted a law rage fy bounty 
in the State. On March 19, 1889, the leg- 
of Nebraska passed an act—a legislature that 
under a State Republican administration— 
asa part of my remarks, and which 


of 1 cent pound u each and eve 
in the State of Nebraska. ef 


The 
Ute daly an, of Sonn 02, uh would Fede ile a Sees 
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The act referred to is as follows: 


CHAPTER 70. 
[House roll No. 337.] 


An act to provide for the encouragement of the manufacture of sugar and 


paying a bounty therefor. 
Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Nebraska: 
Section 1. That there shall be paid out of the State 


; treasury to any cor- 
peas. firm, or person engaged in the manufacture of sugar in this State 
rom beets, sorghum, or other sugar-yielding canes or plants grown in No- 


braska a bounty of 1 cent per pound upon each and every pound 
manufactured under the conditions and restrictions of this act 
Sec. 2. No bounty shall be paid upon sugar not containing at 
cent of crystallized sugar. The quantity and quality of sugar upon which 
bounty is claimed shall be determined by the secretary of the State, with 
whom all claimants shall, from time to time, file verified statements showing 
the quantity and quality of sugar manufactured by them, and upon which 


of sugar so 


least 90 per 


such bounty isclaimed. The said secretary shall, without unnecessary delay, 
visit or cause to be visited by such person as he shall designate in writing the 
factory where said sugar has been produced or manufactured, and take such 


evidence by the sworn testimony of the officersor employees of such factory, 
or others, as to amount and quality of sugar so manufactured as to him, or 
the pecceee so designated by him, shall appear satisfactory and conclusive 

The sugar so manufactured shall be placed by the manufacturer in origi- 
nal packages, which shall be examined and branded by the said secretary, or 
person by him designated, with asuitable brand showing the quantity and 
quality of sugar contained in each of said several packages, of which an ac- 
curate account shall be kept by said inspector, and filed in the office of the 
secretary of state. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary of the State to appoint a resi- 
dent inspector at each town where one or more manufactories of sugar may 
be located in this State, the aggregate output of which factories shall exceed 
2,000 pounds of sugar per day, and such examiner shall make such examina 
tions, take such evidence, and make such records and reports as is specified 
in section 2 of this act. The compensation or fee for such services of said resi- 
dent inspector shall not exceed thesum of 25 cents per package for each pack- 
age so branded, nor the sum of $5 per day for any one day's services, and such 
resident inspector shall be required to give a good and sufficient bond in the 
sum of not less than $2,000 to the State of Nebraska, contingent on the faith- 
ful performance of his duties, said bond to be approved by the said secretary 
of the State. Said fees or compensation, together with the cost of said brand 
and any and all analysis that the said secretary of the State or other author- 
ized inspectors shall require to be made, shall be borne and paid by the 
claimant for said bounty. , 

Seo. 4. When any claim arising under this act is filed, verified, and approved 
by the secretary of the State, as herein provided, heshall certify the same to 
the auditor of state, who shall draw a warrant upon the State treasurer for 
the amount due thereon, payable to the party or parties to whom said sum 
or sums are due: Provided, That no bounty as herein provided shall be paid 
before the Ist day of January, 1890. 

Approved March 19, 1889. 


Mr. THURSTON. Under that act, and under the bounty act 
of the Congress of 1890, two great factories were built in my 
State, standing as they did the centers of two prosperous com- 
munities that remained active, business, prosperous communities 
even through all the period of depression that followed. 

In 1890, at our State election, the party of which my colleague 
is a distinguished representative was swept into power in the 
State of Nebraska, and they elected a legislature that was two- 
thirds Populist in both branches over both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. At the same election we elected a Democratic governor 
of the State of Nebraska. On the first Thursday of January, 1891, 
the Republican control of our affairs ceased and passed into the 
hands of a Democratic governor and a Populist legislature. 

What was the first act to encourage the production of beet sugar 
and to build up the beet-sugar industry in the State of Nebraska 
on the part of the party of my colleague? On the 5th day of March, 
1891, the Populist legislature of my State repealed the entire sugar- 
bounty chapter, and the Democratic governor of my State ap- 
proved the act. That act is as follows: 

CHAPTER 3. 
[House roll No. 65. ] 

An act to repeal chapter 70, laws of Nebraska, 1889, entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
for the encouragement of the manufacture of sugar and paying a bounty 
therefor.” 

Be it enacted by the legislalure of the State of Nebraska 

Secrion 1. The whole of chapter 70, laws of Nebraska of 1889, approved 
March 19, 1889, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Approved March 5, 1891. 

Not only that, but let us follow a little further along and see 
what y has been for sugar and for beet culture in my State, 
and what party has been against it. 

In 1893 our legislature was again lost to the Republican party, 
and it was not until the legislature of 1895 assembled that the Re- 
publicans were once more in control, but with a Populist gov- 
ernor, the joint leader with my colleague of the Populist party in 
the State of Nebraska. Having once more the power, the Repub- 
lican legislature of 1895 again passed an act which I ask to have 
ee in my remarks without reading. This act provided 
for a bounty of five-eighths of 1 cent upon each and every pound 
of sugar manufactured from beets in the State of Nebraska. 

The act referred to is as follows: 

GENERAL LAws—CuHAPTER I. 
{House roli No. 67.] 

An act to provide for the encouragement of the manufacture of sugar and 

chicory, and to provide a compensation therefor. 

Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Nebraska: 

Szcrion 1. That there shal! be paid out of the State treasury to any per- 
gon, firm, or co’ ration engaged in the manufacture of sugar in this State 


from beets, sorghum, or other sugar-yielding canes or plants grown in Ne 
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braska the sum of five-eighths of 1 cent per pound upon each and ever 
pound of sugar so manufactured underthe conditions and restrictions of this 








act. 

Provided further, That if ‘any person, firm, or corporation_shall, from and 
after the passage of this act, establish and operate other and additional fac- 
tories for the manufacture of sugar from mere corghem. or other sugar- 
yielding canes or plants grown in the State of Nebraska, then there shall be 
paid out of the State peers to any such person, firm, or corporation, in 
addition to the five-eighths of 1 cent hereinbefore provided for, the sum of 
three eighths of 1 cent upon each and omer pound of sugar manufactured in 
pany built in this State under the conditions and restrictions 
o 6 act. 

Sec. 2. No money shall be paid upon sugar not containing at least 90 per 
cent of crystall sugar, nor upon sugar produced from beets for which as 
much as §) per ton shall not have been paid to the producer, nor upon sugar 
produ from ts rai by a manufacturer of sugar. The ey and 

uality of sugar upon which said money is to be paid shall be determined by 
the secretary of state, with whom all claimants shall from time to time file 
verified statements Ts the quantity and quality of sugar manufactured 
by them, the price paid the producer for the beets, and upon which said 
money is claimed. The said secretary shall, without unnecessary delay, 
visit or cause to be visited by such person as he shall designate in writing 
the factory where said sugar has been produced or manufactured, and take 
such evidence by the sworn testimony of the officer or employees of such fac- 
tory, or others as tothe amount and quality of sugar so manufactured, and 
the price paid for beets, as to him, or the persons so designated by him, shall 
appear satisfactory and conclasive. The sugar so manufactured shall be 
placed by the manufacturer in original packages, which shall be examined 
and branded by said secretary, or person b m designated, with a suitable 
brand showing the quantity and quality of sugar contained in each of said 
kages, of which an accurate account shall be kept by said inspector and 
led in the office of the secre of state. 

Sxc, 8. It shal! be the duty of the secretary of state to appoint a resident 
inspector in each town where one or more manufactories of euger may be 
located in this State, the te output of which factories exceed 
2,000 pounds of sngar per day,and such examiner shall-make. such exami- 
nations, take such evidence, and make such records and reports as is specified 
in section 2 of act. The compensation or fee for such service of said 
resident inspector shall not ex the sum of 25 cents for each package so 
branded, nor the sum of $5 per Gay foe any one day's service, and such resi- 
dent inspector shall be core red vea and sufficient bond, in the 

.000, to the State of Ne mt on the faith- 


sum of not less tha: cont 
duties, said bond to be approved by the said secretar 


ful performance of 

of state. Said fees or compensation, together with the cost of said bran 

and any and all analyses that the said secretary of state or other authorized 

eneere shall require to be made, shall be borne and pad by the claimant 
money. 

Sere. 4. It shall be the duty of the secweteny of state to appoint at each 
sugar manufactory in this State where the output of such manufactory shall 
exceed 2,000 pounds of sugar per oe a person who shall weigh all beets re- 
ceived by the person, firm, or co ion operating such manufactory. . Such 

rson 1 be known as the "= nen, sad he shall keep accurate record of 
. He shall 


ition in an akeut bond in the amt of $2000 for the falchtal disheree ct 
en n 6 sum u 
Neo ao ene eta he tite . The tary 


such person or persons to assist : Ree fees. So 5S pee 
formed may require. Each person so # ted shall give bond, as provided 
by this section. The weighman shall take into his possession, promptly on 


receipt of beets at such manufactory, such samples of beets as he deems 
fair and equitable, from which to remove dirt or other dockage. He shall 


made, compensation or fee allowed such wae not exceed 
the sum cee day for time actually —— and for hisassistants a sum 
not to ex $3 per day for time act y em . All expense arising 
from the duties of said weighman or his assistants, as ibed by this act, 
shall be paid by the person, firm, or corporation opera’ such manufactory 
where spch expense is incurred. 
Sec. 5. That there shall be 

firm, or ration engaged in the manufacture of chicory 
chicory beets or plants grown in Nebraska, the sum of five-eighths of 1 cent 

und upon each and every poms of chicory so manufactured under the 

of act: Provided further. 


per 
ieee ac ta ior Soe pclae of nese aes oe 


out of the State Seer to ony pecans, 


firm, or corporation shall from and 


o te other factories for the manufacture cory 

thon thave shat Be peed oul oe She Coase enter? so ey ee . firm 
or corporation in addition to the five-eighths of 1 cent hereinbefore provided 
for, the sum of three-eighths of 1 cent u each and every pound of chicory 
manufactured in such man t in the State under the conditions 
and restrictions of this act. 


Sno. 6. No mone shall be paid u chicory not containing at least 99 per 
cont of apere ebtecr’, nor "pee cee arene from beets for which as aah 


as $10.50 per ton shall not have been paid to the cer. The quantity and 
quality of chicory whos which money is to be pai be determined by the 
th whom all ts shall from to time file verified 


secre 
statements, sho the quantity ality of chi manufactured b 
Spam, Se — . the  eokeen? of rote, ak soba whee said money 


or . 
for beets, as to him, or the 80 ted by him, shall 
— = s a person designa’ y 
Bac. f. 1 shall be the d <6 the eeceotary of state te axpoint » resident 
jee esd ta 


uty 
town where one or more 


manufactories of chicory may be 
State, the te output of which factories shall exceed 
2,000 po per day, and examiner shall make such examination, take 
such and make such ppeereoeen supeveenageamsied mesction Sct 
this or ‘or such of said resident inspector shail 
not ex pre same per day for any day's service. and such resident in-, 
spector to give a good and sufficient bond in the sum of not 
less than $2,000 to State of Nebraska, con t on the fai ‘orm- 
ence of nt ties, ea to eee by mes Said 
ee or com on claimant of said 
Seo. &. Woes any cecae arising ander shia ach te fled, fled, and ap- 
proved by the secretary of state, as herein provided, he shall ce 
same auditor of state, who shall draw a warrant upon the State 


a 
urer for the amount due thereon, payable to the party or parties to whom 
said sur or sums are due. 
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Sec. 9. This act shall apply for a period of three years: Provided, That no 


money herein provided for shall be paid upon sugar or chicory manufac- 
tured prier to the taking effect of this act. . 

I hereby certify that immediately after reading of the message of his 
excellency Silas A. Holeomb, governor of Nebraska, vetoing the passage of 
this bill, it was put upon its passage, and by a vote of 68 to 23 was passed by 
the house of representatives, the veto of the governor to the contrary not- 
ee nt rch 20, A. D. 1895. 

st: 


W. M. GEDDEsS. 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


I hereby certify that immediately after reading of the message of his 
excellency Silas A. Holcomb, governor of Nebraska, ve the e of 
this bill, it was put upon its passage in the senate of Ne and by a vote 
of 25 to 5 was passed, the governor's veto to the contrary notwithstanding. 
March 29, A. D. 1895. a) = 

T. BE. SEDGWICK, 
Secretary of Senate. 

Mr. THURSTON. When the Republicans of the Nebraska 
legislature passed the beet-sugar-bounty act of 1895, they did it 
over the veto of Governor Holcomb, our Populist governor. He 
vetoed the bill, and so far as was within the power of the Popu- 
lists of the State of Nebraska they continued their consistent 
record of enmity to the beet-sugar industry. 

The votes cast for the bill were all cast by Republicans; the 
votes cast against it were all cast re. . 

Once more the Republican party for the encouragement 
of this great industry. Once more it declared in favor of a local 
policy under which: our beet-su manufactures would have 
greatly increased, for Mr, O: i, who has been referred:tovherte, 
has ‘ ‘that with a bounty such as the Republican 
legislatures of the State of Nebraska have twice — upon the 
pe of beet sugar there would be no need for any further 

unty from the National Government. 

Once again in the mutation of parties the Populist party came 
into power in the | ture of 1897. The Populist legislature 
swept into power at the last election, in which our State furnished 
the candidate for the joint political ion of the opposition, 
met, and one of the first things they did ’ 
second time to the blican ae: The Populist 
= of the State of Neb , aided and a by what few 

ocrats are resident therein, once more left the beet sugar of 
we the mercy of the free sugar from the Hawaiian 
nds. 

So much for records, Mr. President; so much for consistency, 
Mr. President; so much for national and party honor, Mr. Presi- 


dent. But my coll e says that the Republican party stands 
edged in its nati latform to another bounty. Not at all. 
he ublican party at the St. Louis convention declared that— 


We condemn the =e sit on for not whoding faith with the 
coun Repu 


sugar producers of . The y favors sach 
oo vo bg will lead to the production on American soll of all the sugar which 


the American people use, and for which they pay other countries more 
$100,000,000 annually. 

For protection that will lead to the upbuilding of the beet-sugar 
manufacture, not to any particular form of protection, not to a 
tariff per se, or a bounty per se, or a combination one with the 
other, but for whatever protection will adequately develop and 
build up and render successful this great national possibility, that, 
in my judgment, is one of the most promising features of our pres- 
ent industrial, ultural, and Genmuncint situation. 

What has the blican party done to keep this p!edge? It 
has taken sugar from the list where my and left 
it, without a bounty or an adequate compensatory tariff. So far 
as was in his power he stopped beet- manufacture in Ne- 
braska, and made it utterly impossible to another factory. 


Yes, Mr. President, I say my y left sugar on 
the free list without a bounty so far as the State of Nebraska is 


concerned, because the tariff of the Wilson Act amounted to 
nothing to the r producers of my State. It amounted to 
nothing because it did not stand as a to the Hawai 


sugar on low and 

Missouri Valley; brought across the mountains by the transconti- 
nental roads on the plea that they had more traffic westwardly than 
easterly and therefore were entitled to carry sugar at nonremuner- 


ative rates, as p carries ballast. Yea, my —- 
fromNebraska, you withdrew every of protection from the 
beet-sugar industry in the State of Nebraska—you and your . 


both national andin the State, and your votein the Senate 

and aided what you now term an act of national dishonor. The 

vote of every member of your party in eee 

did it in the State. Your governor vetoed the last bounty bill in 

our State, and it was passed over his veto; and your las 

—— — the administration and the acts of Governor 
olcomb. i the |] 
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extent, as explained by the chairman of the committee, that could been raised by the introduction of the 
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only be justified on revenue grounds, and for the purpose of en- | 


vouraging the growth and development of our own national sugar 
industry. 

Not only that, but our committee, backed by the solid Repub- 
lican vote of the Senate, proposed, in the utmost good faith, an 
amendment which the Senator from Nebraska afterwards reintro- 
duced. When that amendment was presented, the honorable 
Senator from Arkansas in charge of the combined forces on the 
other side of the Chamber, the acknowledged leader and spokes- 
man of the opposition in the Senate, rose and said: 

Mr. Jonzs of Arkansas. I should like to suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that I take it, in view of the proposition to put a bounty on sugar, the Sena- 
tor will expect the Senate to remain in session for some time to come. 

And then followed a debate, which I ask to have inserted as a 

rt of my speech, in which both the Senator from Arkansas 

Mr. JonES}] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] said 
to the Republicans of the Senate that they saw no reason why the 
bill could not come to a final vote on that day, last Saturday, 
except for the consideration.of this sugar-bounty amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow meto correct him? He 
will not find that I made any such statement. All I did in refer- 
ence to it was to say that the committee should give us informa- 
tion whether they intended to keep the amendment before the 
Senate or withdraw it. 1 expre no opinion as to whether a 
vote could be reached on that day or not. 


Mr. THURSTON. It may be that I have fallen into a pardon- 
able error-— 
Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I did not express 


any objection to the amendment. 

Mr. HURSTON. The Senator will pardon me; I may have 
fallen into the error of coupling together the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas and those of the Senator from Colorado. We 
have lately become accustomed to grouping all the opposition 
forces in the Senate notwithstanding the fact that they did not 
always act and work together. 

Bat the Senator from Arkansas did say, and it is in the Recorp 
as I now present it, and he said it as spokesman for the combined 
—- to the Republican party in the Senate, that except for 
the consideration of the beet-sugar amendment brought forward 
by the committee, he saw no reason why a final vote on the bill 
might not be taken on that day, last pesesday; and he did further 
say in hisremarks thatit was utterly impossible, with that amend- 
ment before the Senate, to think of reaching a final vote in one 
week, in two weeks, or three weeks, or ina month. There was a 
threat, Mr. President, on the pest of the leader of the opposition, 
to hold the tariff bill up hereif the sugar amendment were insisted 


pon. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Jones of Arkansas. 1 should like to suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that I take it, in view of the proposition to put a bounty on sugar, the Sen- 
ator the Senate to remain in session for some time tocome. The 
weather is intensely hot, the dog days are coming on, and I think we ought to 

the hour of meeting to 12 o’clock, so that we can go along and con- 
sider this bill a little more deliberately. It will require a good long discus- 
sion before we can get through with the sugar-bounty proposition. It can 
not be passed, I im e, except after a very long and protracted debate. 
The amendment will be obstinately resisted, and as there are possibly a num- 
ber of clerical and other errors made in hurriedly passing through the bill, it 
may be well to have the bill printed, so that we may have a little longer time 
k over it and correct those errors. 
As there is no pomenaey of passing the bill for some time to come, I 
think we ought to have time to correct these inequalities, and to do it some- 
what more leisurely and with less hurry. 1 suggest, therefore, to the Sena- 


i 


s 


tor to allow the Senate to now adjourn, so as to have the bill printed, that we | 


may be enabled to have these corrections made. 

the ae I supposed we were going on with the expectation of passing 
Mr. Jones of Arkansas. Not with any ideaof passing the new proposition 

ding for a sugar bounty, which has been brought in here by the Sena- 


| 


tofore been in the Senate. It is utterly impossible to think about 
passing this now, or pare 1 next week, or the week after next, in my 
0) with that tion in it. 
Mr. ; RROWS. y can we not go on and dispose of all the other propo- 
Mr. Jones of Arkansas. , as the penpoet is that the bill will be 
here for two or three weeks, possibly a ee . it might be well not to be 
in a hurry about these other came here this morning supposing 


things. 
that we might probably of this bill to-day, but I was absolutely 
astounded to have a proposition brought in putting a bounty on beet sugar 


at this late in its consideration. 

This bill tue under discussion for over a month, and there has never 
heretofore & proposition to pay a bounty on sugar, or anything ap- 
proaching it. ia a new departare, absolutely unlike anything that has 
ever before been poepenes. except once, and that resulted disastrously, and 
when a proposition of such is brought in to be taken up and dis- 
ene. we em have tine to Sete it and fully consider it and to expose 

T hope, in view of the hot weather and the ibability of the protracted 
session which we are likely to have, that the te will Gorm taht to | 


etriment to our 


may proceed without 


do my te deetitats Ue passe cf che Lill, to cndure the 
: , to endure the 

exceaive feat, and to say here any iengthof timo daly tha might be nec- 
. protracted session, there is no use 
without this new feature which has 





| 





, and which is an absolute departure from anything which has ever here- | 
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proposed sugar bounty, that we may 
possibly be able to conclude the bill to-night? 

Mr. Jongesof Arkansas. I hoped so very much, and came here with that idea 
this morning; but this new proposition simply makes it impossible to think 
about finishing the bill now or at any other time in the near future 

Mr. ALLIson. I suggest to the Senator that we go on as rapidly as we can 
with other matters, and see if we can no* later on make some arrangement 
which will be satisfactory 

Mr. Gray. Later on to-day, you mean? 

Mr. ALLIson. Yes; later on to-day; and I hope there will 1 iggestion 
of meeting daily at 12 o'clock , 

Mr. Jones of Arkansas. So far as I am concerned, if we have got tocontinue 
this session, I shall insist on meeting at I2o'clock. [donot kr whether we 
can have it done or not, but in view of the length ® we remain in session, 
in these hot days from 12 o'clock until 5 is sufficient; and Ww L new 
question of this sort has been introduced, which will probably le: pro 
tracted debate, I do not know, of course, what the Senate will do, but I shall 
very earnestly favor meeting at 12 o'clock, and shall insist upon it by every 
legitimate means in my power. 

I confess my absolute amazement at this new departure in this bill. Iam 
astounded. Iam satisfied the Senators on this side wiil generally want t46 
take part in the debate, and that it will be quite protracted,a sult 
of it we shall have to continue for a long time in on. In tha what 
is the use of undertaking to hurry these smaller matters? 

There will be, as [ have stated, probably a number of clerical omissions 
and errors and mistakes, commas inserted where there ought not to be com 
mas, and commas left out where they should be inserted, and all that sort of 
thing, which ought to be looked after. It will take time and deliberation to 
sroperly prepare these things; and if the majority are determined that this 
ill shall not pass for the next two or three or four weeks, they might as well 
take time while they are about it to correct the inequalities which may ap- 
pear in the bill. : 

Mr. TeLuer. Mr. President, it is impossible that the committee can have 
anticipated the passage of this bill to-day or on Monday or Tuesday next, or 
even in the next tenor twelve days, with this beet-sugar amendment. If the 
committee are really desirous of passing this bill soon, say on Monday or 


Tuesday night, or to-night if they can, they certainly will have to withdraw 
that amendment. 

If they persist in the amendment, we might as well understand that the 
committee propose to defer action upon this bill until that subject is debated; 


and they know very well that those whoare opposed toa beet-sugar bounty 


and I do not say that Lam one of them—will debate that question, and ought 
to debate it. Those whodo not believe ina bounty on beet sugar, or a bounty 
on anything else. have a right to debate it, and the committee have no right 
to expect that a bill of this kind can be hurried through with such a contro- 


verted question as that put upon it, without any previous notice, at this late 
hour in the progress of the bill. 

Mr. Presiienk there has been a very general feeling in the country that 
the Republicans in this body would be delighted if. by some management for 
which they would not be held responsible, this bill could be defeated. That 
opinion prevails very generally in this country. They know very well that 


this beet-sugar proposition does not give them a single vote that they would 
not get without it, and without indicating who may be, I believe they 
know also that if they persist in it they will lose one vote at least—and it 


seems to me they ought to—that they have been expecting 

Looking upon this in a practical way, it seems as if they were notinahurry 
to pass this bill. As to the little discussion we had about enabling certain 
importers to get their goods in, I think they need not worry about that, for 
there will be plenty of time to get the goods that are not yet ordered if the 
debate goes on, as it will go on, on this beet-sugar question 

I think it is due to us to know right now whether or not the committee 
intend to insist upon that amendment. If they do, I shall govern myself 
accordingly. I am disposed to hurry this bill so far asit can be hurried con 
sistently with the decent admi.wistration of public affairs; but I am not in 
favor, as I said yesterday, of allowing the committee to come in here and 
propose amendments at the last hour and then demand the final vote on the 


ill. If we hadagreed to vote or Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, with this new, exciting, and debatable question now introdu , it can 
easily be seen in what an awkward predicament the Senate would have been 

Iam willing that a vote shall be taken whenever the Senate is in proper con 
dition to vote, and I want to repeat that if the committee insists upon that 
amendment they should so state to us now. If they are going to withdraw 


it, in justice to the Senate they should say they are going to withdraw it 


Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I love the interests of my 
State. I have been, perhaps, more instrumental than any other 
Senator in securing favorable action upon this beet-sugar bounty 
question from my Republican associates. But, Mr. President, I 


| said then, and I say now, that I hold over and above any mere 


local interests of my State the interests of my country. 

I know that a prosperity that will come locally to Nebraska will 
fall far short of what I hope and expect the people of my State 
will receive from that greater and more widespread benefit which, 
in my judgment, is surely coming to the people of the United 
States, and that is to begin with the passage of this bill now be- 
fore us for consideration. In view of that, and in view of the 
demand of the American people that there shall be no more delay, 
that this bill shall come to a speedy passage, that the business of 
the country may make its calculations, and manufactures, agri- 
culture, and commerce begin anew upon a fixed and a certain 
basis, I did yield to the threat of the opposition and consent to 
the withdrawal of the amendment. 

Mr, President, it is no fault of the Republican party that this 


situation confronts us here. We have done all that nuld 
have done. We were put to the stress of either withdrawing this 
amendment or else holding the Senate in session indefinitely and 


delaying the passage of this bill beyond all just limit. We did 
what we believed to be right. For myself, I have no apology to 
make. On that record I can face the American people and my 
constituents as well; and God knows, Mr. President, upon this 


question of beet-sugar encouragement in the State of Nebraska I 
will put that record beside the record which my colleague in this 
Chamber has deliberately made for himself. 

The Republican party on this side of the Chamber is for an 
adequate protection to the beet-sugar industry. 


It stands to-day, 
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and it will stand at the first available opportunity, for the passage 
of a law that will give the beet-sugar producers of my State fair 
and reasonable protection against free importations from the 
Hawaiian Isl The Republican party on this side of the 
Chamber stands ready to meet that issue; but it does not dare, in 
view of the greater interests of the whole country, to delay the 
passage of this bill another month in order to the question 
now. In good time, and in ample time to have the provision go 
into effect as soon as it would by the terms of the amendment 
proposed by my colleague, the Republicans in this Chamber, in 
any 70 ent, will act favorably upon this ee 

r. ident, we are nearing the end of this long tariff discus- 


sion; we are about to begin the business of the country under | o 


new conditions; we are about to _— before the country a new 
schedule of tariff duties upon which the business calculations and 
figures of the future must be based. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that whenever a great tariff schedule has been determined 
upon, whenever it is ready to be enacted into a law, it is better 
to stand “yee by and encourage the country in its belief that 
poaet to come, that business is to revive, that manufac- 

es will increase, that prices of agricultural products will rise— 
I believe it is better, without a to my political affiliations, 
to encourage the country in this belief than it is to be eternally, 
day in and day out, warning the ccuntry that disaster is sure to 
follow the enactment of the law. 

For one, Mr. President, I am willing to stake the chances of my 
party, Iam willing to stake my own chances as a member of that 
—_ upon this completed tariff bill which the American people 

ve been anxious, lo! these many days, to see become a statute 
of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the remarks of my colleague nec- 
essarily call from me a reply, and I shall confine myself as nearly 
as I can to the issue as he has presented it. 

The first thing I am confronted with—and I have been con- 
fronted with s things from childhood to some extent—is the 
charge of inconsistency. Well, I am not cularly grieved 
about that, and I am not particularly about it. 

When I came into this Chamber, in March, 1893, I found the 
United States bankrupt. It did not have a dollar, speaking in 
round ee did not have a dollar of surplus money ben — 
Treasury, became bankrupt under Republican adminis’ n. 
T found also a tariff which went into effect October 1, 1890, com- 
monly known as the er which had 
- bmp nm of that ae 1890 to 1893 tmeec00 00 

e revenues under w of, [think, something 500,000, 
possibly more, but that much at least. 

I found also that the ene Administration of Benjamin 
Harrison had prepared to 


bonds to be placed upon the mar- | ufact 


ket and sold to raise money with which to 5 gn ex- 
penses of theGovernment. I found also that Mr. Foster, the Sec- 
of the under the Harrison Administration, had 


retary 

Shueone a Printing ts the bonds, and had gi 
of Engraving an engrave an given 
him the script to veonthem. The letterisonfilenow. Mr. 
Harrisén and his ds have never denied that fact. 

Mr. President, something had to be done. Here was a bankrupt 
Government under a Republican Adrninistration. Mr. Cleveland, 
who has received some and a good deal of condem- 


as a matter of 


raise money with which to meet the current expenses 
ernment. So ee Ne ee ee 
ee eee y taken out and used 


current expenses, 
Under such conditions and under such circumstances it was nec- 


essary for me, as a Senator, to take some ¢tti respecting the 
matter. We could not have the Government along with 
_——. = revenues from the act of 1890. I as a 

opulist afford to have the Government if I could 
prevent it in any way by my vote or by . Soit became 


necessary to enact a law that would be ve of revenue and 
by that means stop the issuance of Governmen 


uced a deficit | that 


surplus of revenue to-day. My colleague says that I voted against 
beet sugar in 1894, and cites RECORD on me. Mr. President, 
that is true; that is perfectly correct; but at that time we had 
upon that bill a proviso that called for $40,000,000 of revenue from 
the great fortunes of this nation as an income tax. We had other 
provisions in it that counterbalanced, in my judgment, the evils 
that might grow out of it. 

Was it my duty when the bill was put before me to accept or 
reject its provisions simply upon the ground that it did not con- 
tinue the sugar bounty, when my was not to the 
bounty and refuse to t it, and when the provided for 
-_ revenue, and ially when it carried into execution one 

f the Populist doctrines of a tax on the incomes of ares and 
corporations of the United States? If that is a con’ iction, sir, 
I rejoice in contradictions of that kind, and my colleague can 
herald it from California to Maine and from Maine to Texas if he 
desires todo so. The blican party can inscribe it upon its 
banners in letters of gold or silver, if it wants to. I rejoice in 
contradictions of that kind; I rejoice that I have a record of that 


Mr. President, what furthermore? My colleague cites some of 
— local oe in ——. Iwant it distinctly understood 
as am n ticising my colleague eereely at 
all; our relations are of the most harmonious , and this 
is a political play, nothing more. He cites some local legislation 
i ibility for re- 
ee legislature. 1889 the Repub- 
ican legislature of Nebraska did pass an act granting a bounty to 
the manufacturers of beet sugar. 

In 1891 a Populist legislature repealed that act. Let that go in 
the Recorp, too. Why did it repeal it? A Republican Admin- 
istration had forced the price of cereals and meat products in my 


State down to that point where the people could subsist. 
The people were appealing to the railway com of that State 
to carry their corn and wheat and oats other ucts to 


than they were doing, and hundreds of thousands 
of bushels of corn were consumed for fuel that winter. 
Were the to be in addition 


thro 
ion, by a bounty to the local factories at that time? 
i repeal that law, and it was eminently 


the na’ to execution a of this kind, why this 
fatal omission in the act of 1895? 
Then my colleague com of the action of the 
last winter. Of course, from a Republican it was 
, but from a Populistic was makes 
a deal of difference where we when we at a ques- 
tion or an object. 
In 1896 corn had e down to 7 or 8 cents a bushel, oats to a 
like and was correspondingly low. Was uni- 











do not think can be blinded by passion or by prejudice, that with 


ers in the condition the farmers of Nebraska were, and with 

knowledge of the chief executive of this great defalcation, 
he would have been derelict in his duty if he had not vetoed that 
act. That, Mr. President, is about all there is to it. 

I do not want to condemn the Republican administration of my 
State beyond what is necessary; but, sir, I can not stand here and 
permit the chief executive of my State to be arraigned and de- 
nounced for his refusal to follow out Republican policies under 
the circumstances which confronted him at that time. That will 
not do. No, Mr. President, whenever the Republican party will 
live up to its own pledges nationally, as it pledged itself in 1896, 
this industry can be properly cared for by it. 

Do the alleged inconsistencies of myself or of my party in Ne- 
braska, or the inconsistencies of my party national i if we have 
been inconsistent, atone for the offense of the Republican party in 
refusing to carry out the policy announced by it for a quarter of 
a century or more? 

What excuse have gentlemen on the other side, what excuse has 
my colleague for his party, when it refuses with 43 votes here, 
within 2 of enough to carry this measure, and votes enough on 
this side of the Chamber to help them carry it—what excuse 
can be offered to this industry or to the American people for the 

dy in refusing to carry out the provisions of your platform? 

ou may heap obloquy upon the Populist | if you want to; 

we can carry it; itis not a new burden tous. You may say we 

are inconsistent as much as you want to, but we welcome the im- 
putation. a 

You can lay the responsibility at whatever door you may see fit, 
but you can not shift responsibility from the Republican party 
when, in these expiring hours of Congress, it has the strength to 
put this amendment upon the bill in accordance with the pledges 
of its platform; you can not shift your responsibility or your ab- 
solute bad faith in refusing to do so. No, Mr. President; point- 
ing wan) and saying, at ane eee oe You ee, 

1 not do; poin to the Populist party and saying that party 
composed of eg haired and wild-eyed individuals will not do. 
Let the Republican walk up and take the responsibility for 
its refusal to act. arraign it at this moment in the Senate 
to the pledges it has made to the people, and I 
predict that it will be false to its pledges in the future. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, in order that the sense of the 
may be taken upon the pending amendment, I move to lay 
it upon the table. 

PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from Iowa moves to lay the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator will let us have a direct vote 
upon the amendment. Why not take a direct vote? 


Mr. ALLISON. Very well, I am willing to take a direct voie, 
if there be no further debate. 
ALLEN 


Mr. . All + oy 
Mr. VEST. I trust the Senator from Iowa will insist upon his 
motion to lay on — That is the proper way. 
. . y 
Mr. VEST. Because that is a test vote as much as the other, 


and it is by a good many Senators. 
Mr. ADLEN. tt is no test vote at all. It is simply a way to 


evade ibility. 
vite, ALLISON. “i renew my motion to lay the amendment on 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
the Senator from Iowa, that the amendment submitted by the 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] be laid upon the table. 
ALLEN. I call for the yeas and nays. 


nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
when 


a 
4 


BE 


F 
2 
: 


his name was called). On this vote I am 
Smirx}. 


Iam paired with 


i 
: 
i 
i 
‘ 
: 
2 


| 


(when name was called). I am paired with 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], but I have 
informed by the Senator from New pshire that he would 


“ we t. 
LObGE” My colleague I think would undoubtedly vote 


Therefore I conclude to vote. I vote “‘yea.” 

(when the name of Mr. Piatt of New York 

I make the announcement that the Sen- 
. PLATT] is paired with his colleague 


called). Iam paired 
from South Carolina eMtr. McLaurin}, 


junior Senator from Pennsyl 


g 
: 


Ped ind 
Pas 
p 
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I vote ‘‘ yea.” 
I am paired with 
If he were present, 


transfer of pairs heretofore announced, I will vote. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
I should vote ‘“‘ nay.” 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jonus]. 
vote ‘* yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEAR. I am paired with the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmirH], but I understand that if he were present he would 
vote ‘‘yea.” I will therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KENNEY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], but under the transfer of 
pairs announced by the Senator from North Carolina { Mr. Prircu- 
ARD] I will vote. I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. BATE. My colleague [Mr. Harris] is absent and is paired 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorRILu}. 
were present, he would vote “* yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 9; as follows: 


I am paired with 
Were he present, I should 


If my colleague 


YEAS—57. 
Allison, Davis, Kenney. Pritchard, 
Bacon, Deboe, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Baker, Elkins, odge, Roach, 
Bate, Fairbanks, McBride, Sewell, 
Berry, Faulkner, McEnery, Shoup, 
Burrows, Foraker, McMillan, Spooner 
Caffery, Frye. Mallory, Thurston, 
Carter, Gallinger, Martin, Turpie 
Chandier, Gear, Mason, Vest, 
Chilton, Gray, Mills, Walthall, 
Clark, Hale, Nelson, Wellington, 
Clay, Hanna, Pasco, Wilson. 
Cockrell, Hansbrough, Perkins, 
Cullom, Hawley, Pettus, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Platt, Conn. 

NAYS—49. 
Allen, Heitfeld, Mantle, Stewart, 
Butler, Kyle, Pettigrew, Teller. 
Harris, Kans. 

NOT VOTING—23. 

Aldrich, Jones, Nev. Penrose, Turner, 
Cannon, McLaurin, Platt, N. Y. Warren, 
George, Mitchell, Quay, Wetmore, 
Gorman, Morgan, Rawlins, White, 
Harris, Tenn. Morrill, Smith, Wolcott 
Hoar, Murphy, Tillman, 


So Mr. ALLEN’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. I now offer the amendment of which I have 
given notice. 

The SecreTARY. It is proposed to insert the following: 

Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of five millions over 
a total reserve not to exceed one hundred millions, including all forms of 
money in the Treasury receivable for any public dues, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and retire bonds of the United 
States to the amount which can be purchased with the surplus in the Treas- 
ury above one hundred millions, such purchases to be made under regula- 
tions similar to those heretofore adopted and employed for the purchase of 
United States bonds from surplus revenue. 

Mr. STEWART. It is too late to dispose of the amendment 
to-night. It will not take very long in the morning, and I ask 
that it be postponed until to-morrow morning when we meet, if 
there is no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is thereobjection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the sugar-beet-bounty question 
seeming to have been disposed of by all or most of the friends of 
the measure having voted against it and all those who are really 
radically opposed to it voting against it, it would seem as if we 
might leave the matter, perhaps, where it is, but I voted for the 
bounty of 1890 and I voted against its repeal when it was repealed, 
and I do not care to be left in the attitude in which the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. THurston] evidently sought to put me when 
he was speaking of the opponents of the bounty. I am in favor of 
a bounty to beet sugar, and should have voted for it if I had had 
an opportunity, as I voted against laying the amendment on the 
table. 

I was astonished when the committee came in with that propo- 
sition, for, while not a member of the Republican caucus, [ have 
some notions at times of what it is doing, and I had been told that 
the caucus had not decided to take up the beet-sugar question at 
this session, and therefore when the Senator in charge of the bill 
asked us to consent to fix a time to vote on the bill, suggesting so 
short a time at least as he did, we had a right to suppose that 
all the important amendments had been submitted. When the 
amendment came in, I foresaw—not as an opponent of the measure, 
but upon somewhat practical acquaintance with the business of 
the Senate—that it meant a great deal of delay. 

I heard Republican Senators about me say, ‘‘Oh, this is not 
going to be pressed;” but I felt it my duty, in the interest of a 
ioeet close of the session, in which we are all interested, to say 
frankly to the committee that if they did not pro 
they ought to say so to us then. 


to press it 
That is practically all I said. I 





veal 


said the opponents of the measure had a right to debate it, and I 
added that I did not include myself amongst the opponents, as 
would be shown by the record. 

Mr. President, the Republicans of this Chamber can not assert 
that they are in favor of a bounty on beet sugar. Of course I 
know that the great mass of the Democrats in this Chamber are 
against a bounty on beet sugar, but it is obvious from the vote 
just taken that it is within the power of the Republican party in 
the Senate to put a bounty upon beet sugar if they desire it. 

I want it to go to the people of the Northwest, who are inter- 
ested in the sugar business, that the Republican party have had 
an opportunity here to put a bounty on beet sugar if they desired, 
and that they do not desire it, or else they desire so much more 
and are so much more anxious to get an extraordinary duty upon 
the manufactured articles of the country that they can not sub- 
mit to a week or ten days’ delay to do what a great many people 
in the West think it would be very wise to do—that is, to put thi 
country upon a course of procedure which will eventually save to 
us a hundred or a hundred and fifty or two hundred million dol- 
lars a year by enabling us to produce our own sugar. 

There may be—there ought to be, I have no question on such a 
matter—doubt as to the ey of it. I suppose there may be 
that doubt existing in the minds of some of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate, but the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Taurs- 
TON] has evidently laid the foundation to go home and say to the 

ple of the Northwest, ‘‘It is the Republicans who are for the 
»ounty on beet sugar, but we were deterred by the frightful threats 
made by the Demecrats;” and I have no doubt there may be some 
intimation made also in the way of defense that they were not cer- 
tain whether they could pass it or not, owing to the fact that the 
Republicans did not have a majority in this Chamber. 
want to say to that Senator and to all the rest that if the Re- 
publicans of the Senate desire to pass such an amendment, there 
are enough of us who are not Democrats and who are not Repub- 
licans in the sense that we support whatever the committee does 
and follow the caucus, to insure a majority for a bounty on beet 
sugar, and if they do not get the bounty, the people of the West 
— think they ought to have it will know where to lay the 
ume. : 

Mr, ALLISON. Senators, of course, in their own way and in 
their own time, will explain their conduct in this Chamber, and 
whatever their fate may be, they will have to endure it. 

Inasmuch as we have partially disposed of the sugar question, I 
trust we may now have an agreement that the bill shall be finally 
disposed of to-morrow, I —— no hour, but that we shall agree 
that to-morrow before fin journment the bill shall be disposed 


of so far as the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. STEWART. Is it the proposition to have the bill reported 
to the Senate and of in the Senate to-morrow? 

Mr. ALLISON. Dis of in the Senate. 

Mr, STEWART. There will be some reservations as to amend- 
ments to be voted on in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is all right. 

Mr. WHITE. Are there any amendments not disclosed? Are 
there or important amendments which have not yet been pro- 


Mr. ALLISON. The vigilance of the Senator from California 
is commendable. Iwill say to the Senator that I showed him two 
‘or three little amendments relating to p: phs, and that with 
those exceptions I can assure him there be no other amend- 
ments pre by the committee. 
Mr. ITE. far as those amendments are concerned, they 
are quite innocent. 


Mr. ALLISON. They are innocent, as the Senator from Cali- 
— states. I hope now we may have an understanding 

lat—— ~ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no gbjection. 

Mr, ALLISON. Iask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
finally di of to-morrow before adjourfment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no objection on this side of 
“ Seen. if there are no other important amendments to be 
offered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Idonot knowabout that. I donot know whether 
or not there is objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. There will be ample time for the Senator from 
Nebraska to offer his amendments. 

Mr. ALLEN, The Senator from Arkansas may speak for the 
eat party, but he does not speak for the fragment of 

0 i. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator from Nebraska has other 
ae in view, and there will be ample time for their con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am speaking for myself and Sena- 
Sir ALLEN, Tepeck only Gor neeenas’s ad’ t hes 

x ‘ae or m say ve sev- 
eral amendments to offer, Which will be offered in good faith. 
The debate shall not be protracted. I have this afternoon said 
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about all I desire to say upon this matter. I am perfectly willing 
that we shall come to a vote to-morrow, if it is within the rangs 
of possibilities. I want a yea-and-nay vote on some propositions 
which I shall submit. 

Mr. ALLISON, I assure the Senator that I will help him to 
secure a eT vote upon every proposition on which he 
desires it. I know there are some amendments, important ones 
in the view of the Senator, which he desires to offer, and I am 
perfectly willing that he shall have a vote upon them and time 
enough to debate them. So far as Iknow,and [think I am pretty 
familiar with the amendments which are now under considera- 
tion, the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Srewarr| 
and one or two amendments of the Senator from Nebraska I 
think are the only ones which might be regarded as important 


oe behind. 
Mr. AL . Ifthe session to-morrow can continue a sufficient 
length of time to allow the amendments to be debated—— 

r. ALLISON. That is ay proposition. 

Mr. ALLEN. Under the five-minute rule and voted upon, I 

am perfectly willing that we shall come to a final vote to-morrow. 
r. ALLISON. At what hour does the Senator from Nebraska 
su, t that the five-minute rule shall become tive? 
r. ALLEN. I do not know. That would depend upon the 
condition of the amendment. 

Mr. STEWART (to Mr. ALLISON). Agree to sit it out to-mor- 
row. I think we can all agree to that. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Before any unanimous-consent agreement is 
ae een to make another attempt to put wood alcohol on the 

Mr, ALLISON. Iam perfectly willing that there shall be an- 
other vote taken on that question. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will send up the amendment now, so that I 
shall not be cut off by the unanimous-consent agreement between 
the — and the Populist moe 

Mr. ER. I wish to ask the Senator in Sean of the bill 
if he will object to a yea-and-nay vote on that amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will not object ne ren ene eas row if I can 
have an understanding that the bill be finished to-morrow 
before adjournment. 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. If the Senator will include, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska, that the 
debate to-morrow, except as to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART], shall be under the five-minute rule, I think it will ex- 
pedite the matter. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I will make this modification, that after 
1 o’clock to-morrow all debate shall be under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is good. 

Mr. ALLISON. And that we pass the bill before adjournment. 

Mr. BERRY. That we vote on the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. That we vote on the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. That we vote on the bill to-morrow. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator said ‘“‘pass the bill.” I suggest 
** vote on it.” 

Mr. MILLS. of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I accept that ion. I ask unanimous 
consent that the final vote upon the shall be taken before ad- 
journment to-morrow, and that after 1 o’clock the debate shall 
proceed under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator move to take a recess, so as to 


start at 11 o'clock — y? 
Mr. COCKRELL, We sueet at 11 o’clock anyway. 


Mr. ALLEN. There will be morning business. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That takes only ten minutes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the unanimous-consent agreement I 
have indicated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. It is to me by Senators that there 
ought to be some unde: ng as to whether the beet-sugar mat- 
ter will a again in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. It will appear again in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. It not a on this side of the Chamber. 


Mr. ALLEN. I will say to Senator from California that 
the beet-sugar question will again to-morrow morning, 
if I am alive Se Chamber. — 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Nebraska will propose it in 
ame form. 


. ALLEN. It will appear in the form of offering a bounty 
to the farmers who raise beets. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I ask for a unanimous-consent agree- 
have indicated. 

The VICE-);RESIDENT. Isthere objection? 

Mr. PETT/GREW. Under the bill as it now stands a duty of 
2? Pe white-pine lumber. That was the 

y rate. I desire to have some assurance as to whether 


that rate is to remain, or whether it is to be increased to $2, which 
wold, Be a Steapae 0 et Set. isa tax 
upon the people of my State to the of the amount of the 
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duty. Ido not _ we should be shut off by a unanimous-con- 
sent ent from discussing that very important 

one Ll I assure the Senator from South Dakota that 
it is not possible for any Senator to be shut off from the privilege 
of debati on ~ or any phase of it under the five-minute rule 


after 1 o’c —_ as I propose, and before that time generally, if he 
t the floor. 
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uestion, | 343 other citizens of Vermont, 


Me STEWART. I would suggest to the Senator from Iowa | 


that I shall ask for another vote on the cyanide of potassium 
tion. 

Pir. ALLISON, Very well. 

Mr. MILLS. Thatisall right. What is the agreement? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from South Dakota 
that it is impossible to know what votes will be taken, but there 
will be opportunity for debate undoubtedly. 

Mr. P REW. Under the five-minute rule, I understand. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There will be no important amend- 
ments from the committee? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I understand that this is the caucus agree- 


ment “Fe the oe party. 
It is not, I assure the Senator. It is purely 


Mr. AL 
my 0 on. 

r. WPETHGREW. Very well, then. If the time is extended 
to ten minutes instead of five minutes, I will consent, as I wish 
myself to make a statement in regard to the bill, which will take 
about ten minutes. 

Mr. MILLS (to Mr. ALLison). Let the Senator from South 
Dakota have ten minutes. 

Mr. President, I make a proposition in addition to that of my 
friend the Senator from Iowa. It is that in the morning hour, 
from 11 o’clock until 1, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] 
shali have the floor, if he wishes it, without any limit except the 
two hours from 11 to 1; that after that time the Senator from 
South Dakota shall have a half hour, if he wants it, on his propo- 
sition, and that for all the rest of the time the debate shall be 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from South Dakota wants only 
ten minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. If he desires but ten minutes, give him that. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is what the Senator from South Dakota 
I ask the Chair to put the request for unanimous con- 


it. 
RESIDENT. The Chair understands the request 


be—— 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask unanimous consent that the bill shall be 
finally voted before adjournment to-morrow, and that after 
lo ‘clock the debate shall be confined to the five-minute rule, with 
the ex of the ten, twenty, or thirty minutes which the 
Senator South Dakota desires. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. ‘Ten minutes, I said. It is not on the 
question of lumber coe that I ask for ten minutes. 

Mr. ALLISON. + es 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the request 
for mous consent made by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Do I understand that the committee will 
not move to reconsider? 

_ ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. SPOONER. To reconsider what? 

Mr. W. The duty on pine lumber. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee have agreed not to 
offer t amendments. 

Mr. GREW. Or to move to reconsider amendments? 
- JONES of Arkansas. That is the same thing. 

Mr. ALLISON. The committee is very glad to get rid of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is unanimous consent given? It ap- 


pears to be It is given. 
 RLLBON I move that the Senate adjourn. 


eit soe ys cracls fl to; and (at 6 o’clock and8& minutes p. m.) 
the Senate until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 7, 1897, 
at 11 o’clock a. m, 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 7, 1897. 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rey. Hucu Jonnsron, D. D., of the city of Wash- 

Sn motion of Mr. UAY, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal tata Sinead ees Marouned ith. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MILLS presented a memorial of munley cattle raisers of 
Serel in eiisiemees basics Oot Basa oe 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 7 


ies: 


2413 


. Emery and 
remonstrating against the enact- 


Mr. MORRILL presented the memorial of Curtis S 





ess 1 know something about that question I shall object. | ment of legislation intended to destroy the present system of 


ticket broker age; 
state Commerce. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the pas- 
sage of the Torrey bankruptcy bill, and remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Nelson bankruptcy bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Post A, Wisconsin Division of 
the Travelers’ Protective Association of America, of Racine, Wis., 
remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill No. 1575, rela 
tive tothe sale of unused mileage; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BERRY presented the memorial of F. R. Chance and 53 
others, of Charles F. Reynolds and 52 others, and of James K. 
Barnes and 23 others, all in the State of Arkansas, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation intended to destroy the pres- 
ent system of ticket brokerage; which were referred to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate Commerce. ‘ 

Mr. MASON. I present sundry petitions from different por- 
tions of the State of Illinois, signed by citizens residing in different 
cities, in which the petitioners state that ‘industry is paralyzed, 
thousands of workingmen are out of employment, and the success 
of the future is jeopardized by the importation of immense quan- 
tities of foreign goods: Therefore, we, the petitioners, earnestly 
petition and urge your active cooperation in securing protective- 
tariff legislation, at the earliest possible date, which will ade- 
quately secure American industrial products against the compe- 
tition of foreign labor.” I ask that the petitions may lie on the 
table. 

The petitions were ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 

The petition of R. P. Benedict and 11 other citizens of Chicago; 

The petition of J. R. Williams and 16 other citizens of Anchor; 

_ petition of James C. Minor and 72 other citizens of Bush- 
nell; 

The petition of Franklin Griffith and 39 other citizens of Car- 
thage; 

The petition of Alexander McLean and 59 other citizens of Ke- 
wanee; 

The petition of H. 8. Van Dervort and 146 other citizens of War- 
ren; and 
— petition of D. 8. Flagg and 79 other citizens of Louisiana, 

0 


which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 


Mr. MASON presented memorials of P. J. Doyle, president, and 
C. G. Stivers, secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor, hav- 
ing a membership of 75,000, and representing the organized labor 
of Chicago; of O. J. Roath and 43 other citizens; of C. W. Baker 
and 30 other citizens; of F. A. Mills and 19 other citizens; of G. P. 
Shields and 11 other citizens; of S. Hely and 19 other citizens; of 
Henry C. Darlington and 19 other citizens; of J. K. Mansfield and 
19 other citizens; of E. A. Kiest and 7 other citizens; of J. A. Bur- 
lingame and 21 other citizens; of R. 8. Ernest and ‘9 other citi- 
zens; of J. P. Meyer and 9 other citizens; of A. Schaffner and 19 
other citizens; of D. W. Lyle and 18 other citizens; of George 
Graber and 19 other citizens; of C. A. McKelvay and 19 other cit- 
izens; of H. Daley and 7 other citizens, and of G. Hunter and 15 
other citizens, all in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation intended to destroy the present sys- 
tem of ticket brokerage; which were referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the memorial of John A. Lomax and 17 other 
citizens of Chicago, Ill., remonstrating against the proposed in- 
crease of the tax on beer; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented sundry papers to accompany the bill 
(S. 2311) to provide for the better instruction of the militia, and 
for other purposes; which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

IMMIGRATION BUILDINGS AT ELLIS ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


Mr. HALE. I present a communication from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, relative to an appropriation of $600,000 for rebuild- 
ing the Ellis Island immigrant station. I move that the com- 
munication and accompanying papers be printed as a document, 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AUGUST BOLTEN AND GUSTAVE RICHELIEU. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam directed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to report a joint resolution and submit a report and accom- 
panying correspondence, which I ask to have printed. I give 
notice that immediately after the passage of the tariff bill the com- 
mittee will call up the joint resolution and ask for action upon it. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 61) for the relief of August Bolten 
and Gustave Richelieu was read twice by its title, 


PAY OF STENOGRAPHER,. 


Mr. MORGAN. I present a report coming from the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and, I have no doubt, 








‘with the consent of the committee, I ask for its present consid- 
ération. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 


to, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, authorized 
end di to pay to Hawkins Taylor, jr., for reporting and transcribi 
statements in regard to the condition of affairs in the Island of Cuba, 
maie before a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate, by William D. Smith, on June 3; nson 
—_ § hon Bonsal, on June 11; Dr. F. R. Winn, on June 2i, and Dr. H. W. 
forth, on July 1, 100 printed pages, at the rate of $1.25 per printed page, 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 2341) to amend the civil- 
service laws so as to prevent violations of the provisions of the 
Constitution in dismissals from office; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2342) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved Febru 4, 1887; 
which was twice by its title, and referred to the ittee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. MALLORY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2343) to cre- 
ate an executive department to be known as the department of 
public health, and to prescribe the duties and powers thereof; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 2344) to change 
and fix the time of holding terms of the district and circuit courts 
at Batesville, Ark.; which was read twice byits title, and referred 
to the Committee on the J eer: 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (5. re an increase of 
pension to Simon Price; which was r twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. BUTLER. I move that 5,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 154, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, being re- 
ports from United States consuls on the nature and operation of 
postal savings banks in certain foreign countries, other reports 
and papers, be printed for the use of the Senate. I had an esti- 
mate made, through the Secretary's office, and find that 10,000 
copies of the document can be printed by the Senate inside of the 
limit without requiring the consent of the other House. It is a 
document relative to postal savings banks in foreign countries. 
There is widespread interest in the question, and the mittee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads is now consi the matter. The 
committee will soon report a bill which will taken up at the 
fall session of Congress. In the meantime there are numerous 
calls for this document, as it gives information as to the nature 
of postal savi banks in f countries, and with this addi- 
tional number will be a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from N 
asks consent to have 5,000 extra copies of the document in relation 
to postal savings banks printed for the use of the Senate. 

BR mor IN. The motion must go to the Committee on 
nting. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will state that I have had an estimate made 
and that 10,000 copies could be printed inside limit. I pro- 


pose to have 5,000 copies 

The VICE-PR . Isthere objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

FINANOIAL POLICY OF JAPAN. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I Sa ae as a document the 
law of Japan adopting the gold , the speech of the minister 
of finance of Japan presen the bill to the Japanese house of 
representatives, and a translation of the report of the Japanese 


commission, witha brief statement of m 
own as to the causes w led to the of the gold - 
- 7 Iask unanimous consent that it be printed as a 

ocumen 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from South Dakota to have printed as a 
document certain papers sent to the desk? The Chair hears no 

. BURROWS. They are not to be printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Notin the Recorp. I think it is unnec- 
essary to encumber the Recorp with them. . 

Mr. BURROWS. We have 75 pages of such material in the 
Recorp this 


Mr. PETTIGREW, And it would do the Senator from Michi- 
gan good if he would read it, 
Mr. BURROWS. Possibly, and possiblynot. WhatI observed 
of it seems very old. 
DRAWBACK ALLOWANCES. 
Mr. CAFFERY. I move to have 


aoa te the Public 
Document No. 150 of oie I am told by the Public 
Printer that it will cost It is a document relating to cer- 
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tain drawback allowances for which there has been 
» considerable 


The motion was agreed to. 
THE TARIFF BILL. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business appears to be 


ng | concluded. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tho 
he consideration of the bill (H. R. 379) to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States. 
Mr, STEWART. Mr. President—— 
Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Nevada to yield to moe 


Rea | eration of House bill 379. 


that I may suggest some amendments to certain aphs of the 
bill. To doso now will suit the convenience of the clerks at tho 


Mr. STEWART. Iwill mee for that . 
Mr. ALLISON. I do not think it will take a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada will bo 

after the Senator from Iowa has concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 21, page 183, I move to add at the end 
of paragraph 630: 

Not including compounds or preparations used for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to know what that 


means. 
Mr. ALLISON. It is the clause relating to 


told there are a great many frauds on the revenue 
the im 


dip. I am 
y reason of 
tion of compound preparations used for other purposes 
and it sheep dip. : 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. All right. 

The amendment was agreed to. ' 
on ———o. T ask Leena 286}, the amendment of 

The SECRETARY. Committee on Finance reported to insert 
as a new paragraph the following: 


; 10 cents til J 
an, Fen, ee ee anuary 1, 1900; after that date tea 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment may be disagreed to, 
The amendment was re: 


jected. 

Mr. . In paragraph ‘*Tea and tea plants,” the 
amendment of th commitiee i to strike out and tea;” so as to 
read: 


Tea plants. 

I ask that that amendment may be disagreed to. 

Sin qmeainenteesmiedea. 

Mr. ALLISON. Se a page 71, line 11, after the 
word “ pounds,” I move that words “and 15 per cent ad valo- 


rem” be stricken out. 
The Secretary. In lines 11 and 12, 


71, 239 
strike out the words ‘‘ and 15 per cent ad valorem;” soas make 
the paragraph read: 
poilon of ating pesnges Scout er pa Inbieiag te weight ol 
sa el pickles and sauces of ' Vogetablens prepared, opi 
ape en pee ty bt 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. ALLISON. In paragra , page 70, line 2, before ‘‘cents,” 
I move to strike out “two say mat abe gene 4 ow Bey 
make the paragraph read: 


226. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 1} cents per pound. 
iN. a 150, line 14, I move to 
insert “eight” ‘before “cents;” so as to 


Haircloth, known “erinoline” cloth, 8 cents square yard; 
ocx Peocaen Vbedr cestiag, und baie pres ou: Geleabenees. 


Mr. ALLISON. I have one other amendment that I wish to 
= I move to strike out paragraph 551, in the free list, as fol- 
Ws: 
651. Hide cuttings, raw, with or without hair, and all other glue stock. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the proposition in this case? 
Mr. ALLISON. To strike out the 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I can not see any reason why that 
be done. a ee ee ec! 
of the committee, and I do not see any reason why it be 
done at this time. if 
Mr. ALLISON. Wee eee ee a ee 
a Does the Senator object to it? If he does, I 


a en ee 
price of every 


— for cies 
Ms ALLISON ‘Then, Mr, President, I will withdraw it, 


g 


hi x 4 > ae 
OO a RTD call aoa 


ce: oie! 


. ; As 2h) S 
1 . as ‘ x» 5 a gt ln sh Oa 
4 ee iis Me ai rae. ST nae as a 
ae 29a Fee I ane ‘aig wie ¥ J 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. President—— NAYS—Il. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. Allen, Clay, Mills. Walthall, 
Mr. MASON. I did not understand that the chairman of the een, —s. . — White. 
ttee was to withdraw this amendment. All glue stock is | Berry, ia foot 
fre product of our own home manufacture. Every ounce that | Butler, Mallory, Vest, 
goes into the manufacture of glue from hide clippings, the horns, NOT VOTING—42. 
and the hoofs is entitled to protection under this bill; and I have | Aidrich, Gorman, McMillan, Roach, 
understood from the beginning that we were to have protection. | Burrows, Gray, Mantle, Smith, 
Let the Senator from Arkansas understand that there is no way | (atery. a te Spooner, 
in which this matter can go even into conference unless this | hilton’ Harrie; Kaze. Murphy, Siemans 
amendment is made now. e are absolutely debarred from any | Clark, Harris, Tenn. Pasco, Tillman, 
on unless it goes in the bill. I think I ought to have a | Cockrell, oar, Perkins, Turner, 
= I understood from the start that this product would be | Pewither, moe pase Wea 
Gear, McEnery, Platt, N. Y. 
Ft prepesed to give it only 10 per cent ad valorem protection, | Geeree. McLaurin, Pritchard, 
and if it in the bill now it can gointoconference. Otherwise | So the amendment was agreed to. 
we are a at all. Those who Mr. PETTUS. I propose an amendment to the first lines of the 


y shut out from any ——- 
pee in the city of Chicago the material of which glue is made, 

de eye horns, hoofs, bones, etc., have had an understand- 
ing that product would have the same protection that is given 
to other material of the kind, and it is the very lowest protection 
given to anything, 10 per cent advalorem. I unde from the 
chairman of the committee that this amendment was to be offered, 
and I understood he had the ano Ay offering it when I gave 
unanimous consent tothe agreement last night. I do not think it 
is fair. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask that there may be a vote on the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. I see no objection to its goingin. I only 


wanted to save time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Then the amendment is not with- 
drawn? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I sup if this action is to be had 
the next thing will be, in ph 553, to strike out ‘‘ hoofs, un- 
manuf ” because they are glue stock, and then they will 


next want to take out ‘‘horns and parts of,” in paragraph 555, and 
ormeyees of that character. 
Mr. IN. I assure the Senator I shall make no further 


motion in os to it. 
ae JO. of Arkansas. We will have a yea-and-nay vote on 
ami 


Mr. iN. ae. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa to strike from the free list 

551, on which the Senator from Arkansas demands the 
7 The J 


nays. 
e@ yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 


call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. CLARK (when his name was called). I am paired with 
ee Senees (ir. Hazem}. He is absent, and 
I my vote 


Mr. FA (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from a — ELKIns]}. 

Mr. @ (when his name was ). Lam with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmiTH]. he were pres- 


MARTIN (when his name was called). I am with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE]. he were 
Mr MORMILL ( eatin called). Being paired with 

; when his name was ‘ 
the Senator Mr. Harris], I withhold my 
Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 


Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Murry], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

when his name was called). I am paired 
from South Carolina . McLAURIN]. 


If he wére I should vote “yea.” 
Mr. THURSTON items Riamanc waa catled 2 








bill, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. STEWART. My amendment, I think, is in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Nevada as entitled to the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. Iask the Secretary to read the amendment 
under consideration. 

The SECRETARY. 


It is proposed to insert the following as an 
additional section: 


Sec. —. Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of five millions 
over a total reserve not to exceed one hundred millions, including all forms 
of money in the Treasury receivable for any public dues, it shall be the 
= & © Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and retire bonds of the 
Uni States to the amount which can be purchased with the surplus in 

Treasury above one hundred millions, such purchases to be made under 
regulations similar to those heretofore adopted and employed for the pur- 
chase of United States bonds from surplus revenue. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, a large idle surplus in the 
Treasury has always been regarded as an evil to be avoided. Such 
a surplus, when there has been a large debt, has been usually ap- 
plied to the liquidation of that debt. There is now an accumula- 
tion of nearly $240,000,000 of idle money in the Treasury, called 
the reserve. It has been about or above that figure since a year 
ago last January, when the last bond sale took place. It has cost 
to keep it there between nine and ten million dollars a year; that 
is to say, the Government is borrowing money and paying 4 per 
cent on it, and the amount of reserve which has been kept in the 
Treasury since a year ago last January has cost at the rate of 4 per 
cent or between nine and ten million dollars annually. 

This is certainly bad financiering. Besides, it is an unhealthy 
contraction of the circulating medium. It deprives the people 
of the use of the money alleged to bein circulation. It is not in 
circulation. It is impounded in the vaults of the Treasury. 

This amendment limits the reserve to $100,000,000, which I con- 
cede is altogether too much. But Ido not want to do anything 
radical, I do not want to do anything that any man can suggest 
as ate or as experimental; but $100,000,000 of reserve is 
certainly abundant. 

The amendment provides that when the reserve in the Treasury 
exceeds $100,000,000 by $5,000,000 it shall be invested in outstand- 
ing United States bonds. It has been suggested that the compul- 
sory purchase might possibly enable speculators to put up the 
price of bonds, but on reflection it will be seen that that is impos- 
sible. The amount to be purchased is so small that those having 
bonds for sale will be anxious for an opportunity to sell. 

Sup we are able to buy ten, fifteen, or twenty million dol- 
lars of bonds out of eight hundred and odd million dollars out- 
standing. Of course there will be competition to get an oppor- 
tunity to sell without expecting any considerable advance. The 
practice of retiring bonds in this way has been pursued before on 
a large scale without raising the price of bonds above the ordinary 
market price. So it can be fairly done. 

It becomes especially necessary to adopt the amendment I have 
offered at this time in view of a great threatened danger. Woe 
have a tariff bill under consideration which probably has the 
capacity to pile up a large amount of money in the Treasury. If 
it ~ no such capacity there is no harm done, the unhealthy sur- 
plus now in the eens can be disposed of and no further harm 
occasioned. 

It-has been suggested from time to time that there are more 
ways than one to retire the greenbacks. It has been said by states- 
men of high standing that by increasing the revenue sufficiently 
the greenbacks could be impounded in the Treasury and disposed 
of in that manner. 

the tariff bill was brought in and was considered, the sug- 
gestion was frequently made in the press and elsewhere that by 
increasing the revenue the greenbacks could be retired without 
any direct action. There are few men who have the courage to 

directly to retire the greenbacks, and if it can be done by 
fadirection there may be men willing to doit. To pass the pend- 
ing bill without noe regulating the surplus is an indirect 
method of retiring greenbacks. It is so understood. 
It will be remembered that this extra session was called for the 
purpose of raising more revenue, and it was declared that there 





— 


was an emergency in the country to raise more revenue. A more 
absurd statement could hardly be conceived, when there was in 
the Treasury two hundred and twenty-five or two hundred and 
forty million dollars of idle money, which at the rate of deficiency 
in the Wilson Act could not be used up during the existence of this 
Administration. 

There was certainly no necessity for this extra session. The 
extra session was called because it was claimed that there was a 
demand for more revenue, Certainly there was no demand for 
more revenue for carrying on theGovernment. On the contrary, 
the idle money in the Treasury ought to be paid out and putin 
circulation. An increase of the revenue can only be for the pur- 
pose of increasing that idle money. If it had no such purpose, if 
this session was not called toincrease the idle money in the Treas- 
ury, it had no legitimate purpose to be called at all, because there 
is an abundance of money in the Treasury to carry on the Gov- 
ernment under the present tax laws during the present Adminis- 
tration. 

Then the ye of this extra session, if it had any legitimate 
object, was to increase the revenue, to increase the idle money in 
the Treasury. The estimate of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the amount to be produced under this act 
shows the design of the author of this proposed act. Mr. DINGLEY, 
in estimating the revenue to be produced under the pending bill, 
stated in the House of Representatives March 24 as follows: 

The inquiry naturally arises as to what will be the probable annual reve- 
nue derived from the proposed tariff revision in case it should become law. 
The only solid basis from which we can draw inferences is that supplied by 
the estimate of Mr. Evans, the statistician, who has prepared the com - 
tive statement, which shows that on the basis of the importations of the 
year 1896 the pending bill enacted into law would yield an increase of revenue 
of about $118,000,000, the details of which are given in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The committee estimate, after liberal 
reductions, that for the first year, in case the bill should become a law by Ma 
1, the additional revenue would rench $75,000,000, and that for every wee 
thereafter in case its ssage shoulil be deferred there would have to bea 
deduction of from one to two million dollars for wool, sugar, and other articles 
imported on ulation to avoid the increased duties. For the second year 
it is believed the proposed bill would yield $100,000,000 of increased revenue. 

Or sixty-odd million of surplus. That was the design of the bill 
as it came from the House. When this statement was made, a 
cold chill ran over the country in view of the probability of the 
retiring of the greenbacks and much more of thecurrency. Sixty 
million a year of accumulation would be arapid retirement of the 
money in circulation, which the country was shocked at. When 
the bill came into the Senate and the Senator from Rhode Island 

Mr. ALDRICH] made an explanation, he had to meet this clamor 
in the country, and he met it by simply denying that it would 
produce a surplus. He said: 

The framers of the House bill estimate a total revenue from the bill of 





$269,105,710, based upon importations of 1896. This would be the rev- 
enue ever received from customs duties, and an increase of LSaos, ove 
the customs revenue of 189%, and of $70,732,254 over that of 1 


It will hardly do for the Senator from Rhode Island to argue 
that the increased duties will diminish the revenue, because he 
states the amount produced by the McKinley Act and the amount 
by the Wilson Act, making the amount produced by the McKinley 
Act, with its high tariff rates, $43,000,000 more than the amount 
produced 7 the Wilson Act, showing that the protective charac- 
ter of the bill will not soamey its revenue-producing bs wee 

So that the reenactment of the McKinley law, p mong addi- 
tional revenue, will certainly increase it largely. Besides, we 
shall have, I orarnes. $50,000,000 more from sugar annually than 
we have under the Wilson law. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES] will know better than I how much the additional income 
from that source ought to be over the present income under the 
Wiison law. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. About twenty or twenty-five million 
dollars meer. .~ 

Mr. STEWART. More than under the Wilson law. Weshall 
have that addition. Besides many things which are on the free 
list at — have been put on the dutiable list. So this bill 
will probably produce the revenue estimated by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives. We have also the stamp tax and many other sources of 
revenue, and the probabilities are that they wil B mgr a large 
surplus. Some disposition ought to be made of that surplus reve- 
nue and of the surplus now in the Treasury over and above a safe 


reserve. 

This is not dealing with the silver question; this is dealing with 
the common administration of the ears Department. It is 
going back to those principles which have been adhered to from 
the beginning that a large, unhealthy surplus in the Treasury 
should always be avoided. 

So far as making up the deficiency is concerned, when I first 
offered this amendment I attached to it a provision that when the 
reserve ran down below the limit of $100,000,000 or $125,000,000, 
or whatever we fix it at, the Secre the Treasury should have 
the power to issue nbacks and notes to make up the 
deficiency, and a like amoant to be retired from the first surplus 
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revenue coming into the Treasury. Inasmuch as that might occa- 
sion lengthy debate, I thought it better to leave it out, on the su g- 
gestion of my friend from Utah [Mr. Cannon] and others, who 
thought it better to stick to the naked proposition; because jf 
there should be a deficiency, it would be very easy to provide for 
it when the time came and in a way that would be satisfactory to 
Congress. 

The way in which deficiencies have been provided for from the 
beginning of the Government until now has been by issuing 
Treasury notes receivable for — dues, and not issuing long- 
time bonds. The first issue of short-time bonds was in Adams's 
Administration, but in Madison’s Administration, in 1813, Treas- 
ury notes were issued, receivable for public dues, to be retired out 
of the first surplus. That was but a tem expedient. It 
was again done under Van Buren’s Administration by two acts, 
It was done in Tyler’s Administration twice; it was done in Polk’s 
Administration; it was done in Buchanan’s Administration, and 
it was repeatedly done in Lincoln’s Administration, during the 
war, when a were issued. It was, however, the ordi- 
nary method of guarding against an incidental deficiency to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue notes, re- 
ceivable for public dues, to be retired out of the first surplus in 
the Treasury. That has been the method adopted from the foun- 
dation of the Government. 

The idea of a permanent loan, the issuance of long bonds to sup- 
ply sonore eficiencies in times of , never occurred to 
anybody, and never was done in this Government until it was 
done during the last Administration by the issuance of $262,000,000 
of long-time bonds by borrowing money to load up the Treasury, 

If the amendment I have pro shall be adopted and the 
reserve limited to one hundred millions of surplus, all above that 
which may be accumulated from time to time will be invested in 
retiring the bonds, and then C at the next session may find 
it necessary to adopt the e ent which has been usual when 
there is a deficiency, or to increase taxation if this bill does not 
produce sufficient money. There will be time enough to do that. 

What I want to do now is to guard against the possibility of 
the retirement of the greenbacks; to d against not only the 
possibility, but what we believe will the inevitable result of 
this act. Certainly this extra session was called to put more idle 
money in the Treasury. No man can find any excuse for putting 
more money in the for the a of hoarding. There 
is more money there now can be expended for the current 
deficiencies oe four years of the present Administration. 
There is enough now, and there will be a large surplus for 
four years more under the present law. uently this extra 
session was called, if it was called for an intelligent purpose, to 
get more money in the Seeee otherwise it was a waste of time, 
and it would be extravagant —- to have called this extra session 
when theTreasury was overloaded and the people deprived of a 
circulating medium. 

Mr. LINDSAY. May I ask the Senator if he believes this bill, 
if it becomes a law, will put asurplus of money in the Treasury? 

Mr. STEWART. Ido. Ido not think there is a doubt about 
it. If this bill will not put a surplus in the Treasury, the business 
of the 1! Ange have to vag A 

Mr, LIN Y. Iwillask Senator, further, if he thinks the 
conditions are such as to warrant the passage of a bill which will 
not only raise the revenues which are demanded, but which will 


ee 

Mr. STEWART. If the conditions are such as to warrant the 

= the bill, no. If we donot provide for that surplus, the 
ou 


t not to be passed, and no more money ought to be put 
into an Seeery until some provision is made for taking w 


there is there out and ing this draft upon the to 
money to hoard in the . There was a loss of $10,000,000 
during the last year on account of money borrowed and put in the 


Saomted tog Yio gonina ct eugtanay oF anit ed opment 
never inven e us — say by - 
ity, for preefoods is su to be honest—but it is accumulat- 
ing more money in the . What is the use of pretending 
that there is a necessity for more money there when we have 
$240,000,000 now lying idle, and the Government pays nine or ten 
million dollars annually on account of interest on the bonds to 
the money there? 

I say when that is done, and it is claimed that you want more 
money, it is the genius of imbecility. Of course we dare not 
are but it is doing b what you dare not 
ns bu Gare nob presiates Gigetiy that you will retire 


the nbacks, 
Mr. LINDSAY. If the Senator will permit me, I will ask him, 
Se aaeene een bo ageion, Snener eye ry ee one 0 O° 
‘ea 


Mr. STEWART. We shall discuss that hereafter. It looks a 
little that way. There is an article which well expresses my 
views, which I find in the Cincinnati Enquirer. It seems that 
this question is being thought out on the ou 


as well as on the 
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inside, where they have more time to think of it. I will ask the 
Secre to read the article in the Cincinnati Enquirer which I 
send to the desk. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
A TARIFF TO RETIRE GREENBACKS. 


The tariff bill now —" 4 is a bill for the contraction of the currency by 
retiring the greenbacks, with incidental revenue. We have the authority of 
its author, Mr. DinGLey, of Maine, that under the operation of the 
bill as it passed the House the surplus in the Treasury at the end of McKin- 
ley’s Administration would be $315,000,000. The total amount of greenbacks 
in existence is only $346,000,000. In a speech on the bill in the House on Mon- 
day, March 22, Mr. DrnGLey said: 


“phe inquiry naturally arises as to what will be the probable annual reve- 
nue derived from the proposed tariff revision in case it should become law. 
The only solid basis from which we can draw inferences is that supplied by 
the estimate of Mr. Evans, the statistician, who has prepared the compara 
tive statement, which shows that on the basis of the importations of the fiscal 
year 1896 the pen bill enacted into law would yield an increase of reve- 
nue of about Bion on, the details of which are given in the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The committee estimate, after making lib- 
eral reductions, that for the first year, in case the bill should become a law by 
May 1, the additional revenue would reach $75,000,000, and that for every week 
thereafter in case its should be deferred there would have to be a 
reduction of from 1,000,000 to $2,000,000 for wool, sugar, and other articles im- 
pres on —— ion to avoid the increased duties. For the second year it 

believed the proposed bill would yield $100,000,000 of increased revenue.” 

Mr. DINGLEY, it will be observed, makes an allowance of $88,000,000 for the 
first year. That is to say, he thinks that instead of $113,000,000 increase of 
revenue during the first year there would be only $75,000,000, and $100,000,000 
the second year; but in each of the third and fourth i of this Adminis- 
tration there would be an increase of $113,000,000. The reason why the in- 
crease Will be so much less in the first and second years is that a vast amount 
of are imported under the present lower rates of duty in the 
Wi bill, and the imports under the new law during that time will of 
course be just so much less. His estimate is made up as it would be if the 
bill had become a law 2 1, but as it can not become a law much before 
August 1, there will be a still further reduction. He says from $1,000,000 to 

100000 a week. We will therefore make an allowance for a further reduc- 

of revenue for the cause stated of $1,500,000a week for the thirteen weeks 
between May 1 and August 1, which would be, in round numbers, $20,000,000. 
This would make the additional revenue the first year only $55,000,000, instead 





of $75,000,000, as estimated by him. We can now easily translate Mr. Dina- 
LEY's statement above quoted into a plain arithmetical sum in simple addi- 
tion: 
NE  , ccncccusaceccncccesesseuwoccusenesen $55, 000, 000 
Increase of same second year... -.... eiiaabieeainepaneel iinbatnanlicanndin . 100,000, 000 
Increase of same a a iti hncinebinlenatanenad 113, 000, 000 
of same f addacnauctee picnic ceaunnebinnibn nenkinanini 113, 000, 000 
UR 1s pidindintiteneanadon tn ai enrnenhioniiiioenins 381, 000, 000 


But, as Mr. DinGuEy truly says, $200,000,000 of this sum will be necessary 
every year to overcome av annual deficit of $50,000,000 created under the 
Wilson law. Therefore $200,000,000 must be deducted from the $381,(00,000. 
This would leave a us of $181,000,000 during the four years. There wasan 
available cash balance in the Treasury on Saturday last, June 26, of $234, 164,490. 
The Wall street demand that there shall always be in the Treasury $100,000,000 
gold reserve is now admitted by Grover Cleveland and John Sherman to have 
no foundation in law. But allowing that to be retained in the Treasury, there 
is over and above that gold reserve more than $1:4,000,000. This borrowed sur- 
plus is to be in in the next four years by Mr. DINGLEy’s bill by the 
addition of $181,000,000, as above shown from his own statement in Congress. 


Let us put these two sums together: 

Present surplus above gold reserve.....................-.-.-.------ $134, 000, 000 

DINGLEY’s estimate of surplus during the next four years-.-...--. 181, 000, 000 
EES EE 815, 000, 000 


sti: 
; 


‘ 
i 


o 


an 


The total amount of mbacks in existence is only $346,000,000. If the 
Government collects 000,000 more than it pays out for expenses, this 
amount would, of course, be locked up in the Treasury instead of being in 
circulation among the le. In other words, that amount of the green- 
backs would be retired just as effectually as ———_ they were actually can- 
celed and Sarees. at would leave only $31,000,000 of greenbacks in cir- 
culation among people. t 
Mr. DrnGuey isa good arithmetician. He adopts as his own the estimate 
his ch e based on the importations of 1896. The importations 
je Sd lower than those of that year. Mr. DINGLEY’s figures 
be upon. He had no motive to exaggerate; on the contrary, it 
more to his advantage to have shown a less increase. 
us what the Senate proposes todo. We have before us the 
Senator ALDRICH, who is in charge of the bill in the latter body, 
of May. That gentleman calmly wipes out the figures of 
LEY, and declares that instead of a surplus there will bea deficiency 
about 000,000. This he proposes to remedy by a duty on 
a@tax on beerand tobacco. How can Mr. DinGLey and Mr. ALDRICH 
question of arithmetic? Mr. ALpricu's figures were 
under stress of a considerable outcry which had been made in the press 
discovery that the Dingley bill would retire nearly all the green- 
Sones pucwnt 2 ion. Mr. Dinaury had been too much 
matter-of. He had given —— job of the contractionists 
ALDRICH applied the heroic remedy of ply denying Mr. DiInGLey’s 
order to emphasize this he actually brought in an amendment to 
Se aetiees by internal-revenue taxes. This would be sure to 
make it ae apse was to be no great surplus. This $29,000,000 ad- 
focal ead every rae for four years, would add $116,000,000 to 
the surplus under the Dingley bill. See how it looks in figures: 
DINGLBY esurplus.._.................. lash ieibinaitianbas aiid speainetin- coatitehcepmen $331, 000, 000 
i iebtcnescconne ceiptininnlinsagtibipecdad 116, 000, 000 
pO EE a saeseiiie 447, 000, 000 
This would be 000,000 more than the entire greenback circulation, and 
of that amount of Treasury notes of 1390. 
1¢ neue Seer the importance of having the tariff bill 
= a@ revenue y meet the requirements of the 
fiscal year.’ He said: “ The adoption of a revenue 
pu , and whieh should create an additional 
immediate fedare, which would uire a further issue of 
would certainly be fatal to the hopes of future 
responsible for such legislation.” We can not 
most Lat eee A ay ah 
to pretend to be fearful that the Dingley bill will not enable the 


Government 
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to meet the expenditures for next year! 


He knows that there is now a 
surplus in the Treasury of $154,000,000 besides the $100,000,000 gold reserve. 
How can he possibly fear that if there should be a thirty-million-collar defi- 
ciency it would wipe out the existing $14,000,000 of surplus? The fact is that 


no increase of the present revenue wiil be needed for two and a half yearsto 
come, for, even under the present law, the surplus in the Treasury would 
not be exhausted by an annual deficiency of $50,000,000 until December, 1899. 

Mr. ALDRICH’S main argument for larger revenues at this time is based 
on the large importations already made of next year’s supplies. As for the 
huge surplus which the remaining three years would pile up, according to 
Mr. DinGLey’s figures, Mr. ALDRICH tries to dispose of it by a few generali- 
ties to the effect that a high tariff will have a tendency to prevent importa- 


tions. These generalities are absolutely contradicted by Mr. A pricu him- 
self in > He shows that the customs revenues of 18%. under the 
high McKinley tariff, wefe $43,000,000 more than the customs revenues of 


1886, under the low Wilson tariff. Here are his words 

“The framers of the House bill estimate a total revenue from the bill of 
$369,105,710, based upon the importations of 1896. This would be the largest 
revenue ever received from customs duties. and an increase of $113.479,793 
over the customs revenues of 1896, and of $70,732.26 over that of 1893, 

We have not given these figures nor sounded this alarm m any spirit of op- 
position to the tariff bill. It ought to be passed in a manner satisfactory to 
the Republicans, sofar as duties are concerned, but it ought not to be passed 
without an amendment compelling the Secretary of the Treasury to con- 
stantly pay out the surplus revenue in redemption of the bonds of the United 
States. An amendment is pending for that purpose. It proposes to keep a 
surplus on hand of $125,000,000, but it forbids the accumulation of any more 
than that, and it provides against it in the manner above stated. Wecall the 
attention of Democratic Senators to the importance of the adoption of such 
an amendment. Otherwise the currency will be contracted and the green- 
backs retired without any other law authorizing it than the collecting of the 

ple’s money under the guise of taxation, and keeping it out of circulation 
y locking it up in the vaults of the Treasury. 

It is an audacious scheme. I[f carried into execution it will bring untold 
disaster upon the country, and no Senator will be blameless who does not 
raise his voice and cast his vote against it. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask leave to print in the 
REcoRD an able article on the same subject from Judge Hillyer, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


CURRENCY CONTRACTION—THE OPPORTUNITY THAT IS OFFERED 
TARIFF BILL. 


Without objection, it will be so 


IN THE 


{From the Washington Times. } 


Is it possible that the tariff bill is to be permitted to pass the Senate with- 
out a provision for checking the accumulation of currency in the Treasury? 
If a majority of Senators were in favor of a gold standard, I could under- 
stand such action or inaction. A gold standard requires a contraction of 
currency volume and a corresponding reduction of prices; otherwise, except 
by perpetual bond issues, it can not be sanintatned A Senator, therefore, 
who believes in a standard of gold can consistently and should logically seek 
a curtailment of the volume of money in circulation. But only a small num- 
ber of Senators profess to be gold monometallists. A majority profess to be 
in favor of free coinage, and yet it seems, judging from the record of debate, 
that these silver Senators are about to accept silently or with feeble protest 
the most stupendous scheme of money contraction which, since 1873, has 
been proposed as an approach toward a gold standard. 

I see it constantly asserted by Republican and Democratic Senators alike 
that this tariff bill will not produce a —_ ny of revenue, and many even 
prophesy that it will result in a deficiency, but I have never seen any figures 
upon which this opinion is based. Those that are given are all in the other 
way, and point not merely specusyien, but toasurplus of most significant pro- 
portions—sufficient to swallow up by sequestration in the Treasury the entire 
volume of our United States taal tender eurrency. Consider first the fact 
that the present surplus is two hundred and thirty-seven millions, while in 
March last it was only two hundred and twenty-two millions, showing an 
increase in three months under the present tariff of fifteen millions. Take 
next the figures of Mr. DInGLEY, showing an annual increase of revenue of 
one hundred and thirteen millions under the House tariff bill. 

Take then the figures of the experts, upon which the House committee's 
estimates were predicated, and also the latest expert of the Senate Finance 
Committee, showing an increase of one hundred millions, and against all this 
observe that you have nothing but the opinion of Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. AL- 
LIsON, without support of any detailed statement and expressed in sucha 
loose, general way as to screen them from any responsibility for its accuracy. 
LT assert that no intelligent man, let alone a Senator of the United States, can 
carefully consider the calculations and estimates which have been made pub- 
lic, and upon which the Finance Committee profess to have made their rec- 
ommendations, and entertain a reasonable doubt that on the Ist day of 
March, 1901 (before which no repeal of the proposed legislation is possible), 
all of our greenbacks and nearly all of our Treasury notes will be safely en- 
tombed in the Treasury, and as effectually retired from circulation as by a 
law requiring their cancellation. 

This is not only the effect, but, in my 
bill. Two classes of contributors to the Me 


udgment, the design of this tariff 
‘Kinley campaign fund were to be 


rewarded. One, the manufacturers, by a monopoly in the sale of their prod- 
ucts, and the other the money loaners, by such contraction of the money 
volume as would enable them to confiscate the property of debtors. As to 


the first class, it is fair to concede that the manne, saying nothing as to the 
methodsemployed toinfluenco them, declared in favor of a protective policy. 
Therefore, let a protective tariff be enacted. But there was no vote for a 
contraction of the currency, except perhaps the few cast for Palmer and 
Buckner. Had such an issue been openly made Mr. McKinley would not 
have teceived a respectable minority of votes. Here and there some gold 
organ demands recognition for the support which secured to the President 
his election by positive direct action toward the money contraction essen- 
tial to the establishment of a gold standard. 
But these clamorers, if sincere, have no political sagacity. The shrewd 
rs of the gold-standard scheme know better than to ask for impossi- 
ble direct action. They want the greenbacks retired, but they have no 
squeamish sentimentality as to the method of retirement f it can be done 
under the disguise of tariff legislation, that will be satisfactory, and they will 
hold Mr. McKinley equally discharged of his obligations as if he had been 
able to procure direct affirmative Congressional action 
So we have this tariff bill, nominally for protection and revenue, but con- 
cealing in its schedules a scheme for currency contraction vastly more im- 
rtant than any of its professed purposes. 1 wish to utter a note of warn- 
to silver Senators. Upon this feature of the tariff bill to which I am 
directing attention, you can not escape responsibility. No fault-finding as 
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respects details; no general criticism of the protective policy will be accepted 
as a discharge of your duty by those who look and havea right to look to you 
to prevent an aggravation of the money famine which will follow the 

of this bill in its present form. It will not do to say, * Let the people have 
another object lesson, and the more severe the better—the more they suffer 
the more likely they will be to vote the Democratic ticket.” In the present 
situation no such selfish suggestion can be tolerated. 

A shrinkage in the next two years of $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 in our money 
volume will cause such a fall in our present low prices as to weep the whole 
class of property-owning debtors into hopeless bankruptcy. These strug- 
gling debtors constitute the most energetic and enterprising class of citizens, 
and it is as foolish as it is outrageously unjust Lah mine their property to be 
confiscated, The remedy is very simple. There is certainly no difficulty in 
fixing the amount of Treasury balance and practicall ees it by the 
purchase of bonds with any considerable excess, and the issuance of Treasur’ 
notes under proper regulations as to redemption to meet any accidental defi- 
cit. What objection can any silver Senator have to the purchase of bonds? 
We complain very bitterly of Mr. Cleveland because he issued them. Why 
should we hesitate to reverse his policy? 

Experience has shown that the easeeanes can be made under proper Treas- 
ury regulations safely and economically; but were there a job in every 
transaction the injury would be infinitely less than the disastrous conse- 

uences entailed by a contracting poner volume. As toa provision for au- 
thority to issue short-time obligations in case of a deficit, since this should 
not or need not be made obligatory, but left to the discretion of the Secretary, 
it is im ble that there should be any serious objection. Whether these 
obligations should be legal tender United States notes or simply redeemable 
certificates is immaterial. The Secretary is not deprived of any of his pres- 
ent anthority, and the additional authority wo even if unnecessary, be 


ess. 

It will be no excuse for a Senator to vote inst this amendment that he 
believes there will be no ourgnes. Unless he some private information 
and figures which have not n given to the public, he has no valid reason 
for this belief. But concede that he is right; if there is no surplus there will 
be no purchase of bonds. The provision could © operative in case 
there should be surplus, and use a Senator may rely upon the guesses, 
or at least unsupported assertions of opinion, of the Senate committee fur- 
nishes no reason why he should refuse the precaution of a proviso based upon 
the hypothesis that y may be mistaken. 

I have read carefully the amendment eapened by Senator STEWART, and 
it seems to me well adapted to accomplish the pu and otherwise unob- 
jectionable. But if it is not provest framed, let it be amended or super- 
seded by a substitute. The t to be done is to prevent the le from 
being deprived of the money which is still left them, and which they need as 
perhaps never before, by this sequestration in the Treasury under a bill 
whose authors disavow any such pw . If silver Senators neglect this, I 
firmly believe that within two years they will be hunting for apologies for 
their oversight in no very different way from those who voted to demonetize 
silver, supposing that they were merely enacting technical changes in the 
operations of the mint. 


Cc. J. HILLYER. 


Mr. STEWART. It will be observed that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] does not a the figures of Mr. 
DINGLEY’s experts, nor does he pretend that Mr. DincLry’s de- 


ductions, based upon those figures, would not be accurate if the | P® 


importations coatanet under the new bill. In fact, Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, the expert employed by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and upon whose report he bases his calculation, agrees, as 
I understand, with the experts who made the estimate for Mr. 
DineLey. Then there is nothing but the vague declaration that 
the bill is going to produce a deficiency, and again that it is not 
going todo so. That is the general statement; and it is sought to 
protect the country against the retirement of greenbacks by the 
accumulation of money in the Treasury. 

We have no right to take those chances. Senators who vote 
agaist this amendment by indirection sanction the retirement of 

nbacks, and when the time comes and the greenbacks are 
leaomiel: as they certainly will be under this bill, Senators will 
certainly be held responsible. I do not care to elaborate it any 
further. It is a plan to retire the backs, or it is no plan at 
all, for there was no other imm te necessity for the of 
Co together for the of this bill; that is, none that 
has n stated. The only immediate necessity that has been 
stated by public men and by the press is to make up a deficiency 
in the revenue, to furnish revenue. 

We have heard that on all hands, and that is the basis upon 
which Congress was called together and upon which it has acted. 
If it as that purpose—the increase of the revenue, the 
piling up of money in the Treasury—andaccomplishes the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks, which is devottly wished for in certain 
quarters and advocated by certain persons holding views the op- 
posite of mine, then the object for which this session was called 

ether will be consummated. 

e first step to have the gold standard established in this coun- 
try is to get rid of the backs. You can always ascertain 
what the policy of the gold party is by reading the English news- 
papers. ir leading financial journals always point out a year 
or two in advance what will be the ultimate po »! of the gold 
party in this country. The repeal of the Sherman Act and of all 
the leading laws providing for the coinage of silver was advocated 
in the English newspapers before they came into active op- 
eration by the retirement of the greenbacks, the silver certificates, 
and the Sherman notes. That policy has been advocated in the 
London press, in such papers as the Statist and the Economist, 
ever since 1893. 


When the Sherman Act was repealed it was said one more step 
had to be taken, that we must get rid of a redundant 
That is the policy of the gold party. Their policy is announced 
in England; then in New York; and then it oozes out through the 


gold press of this country. That bill was introduced and passe. 
with a provision supposed to be sufficient to accomplish that pur- 
pose, and no man can say that that provision has not been sufii- 
cient. With this warning before us, it seems to me that we shoul: 
prevent re possible calamity. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, whatever may be the conjectures — 
for they are nothing else—in regard to the result of this pendin. 
bill after the year 1898, it seems to me very certain that there wi|| 
be no surplus revenue produced by this legislation for that year. 

I agree with the statement made by Mr. Carlisle in his last re- 
port as Secretary of the Treasury, that the protective system car- 
ried to its legitimate result must decrease the revenue of the 
ey, : 

Our friends upon the other side who have been engaged in con- 
structing this measure have been confronted with the difficult 
task of reconciling protection with revenue. Whenever you reach: 
the Sa point, you diminish imports; and when you dimin- 
ish im , you decrease revenue. With us, who believe that 
we should impose a tariff upon imports for revenue only, there 
ought to be no difficulty in constructing a tariff measure, but even 
with those who believe in a tariff for revenue only there always 
comes in the greed and avarice of local and individual interests. 
When you undertake to reconcile protection and revenue, this 
evil is immensely increased, because every producer in the coun- 
try immediately claims that he has the right to protection if it is 
accorded to es else. 

In 1886 Mr. ning, then Secretary of the Treasury, secured 
the assistance of three of the most eminent statisticians in the 
United States, without regard to their political predilections, and 
they made a careful analytical examination as to the question of 
how many of the people of the United States, with their labor and 
products, came in competition directly or indirectly with the labor 
and products of foreign countries. ey were Senos without 
the knowledge among themselves that anyone was being employed 
but a le person, and they yey with singular unanimity— 
I think there was but 1 or less t 1 per cent difference in their 
estimates—that but 5 per cent of the people of the United States, 
with their labor and products, came in competition with the labor 
and products of foreign countries; and yet with that small pro- 
portion of the people of the United States to be protected, it is 
almost impossible, nay, sir, it is impossible, to construct a tariff 
bill for protection and for revenue without giving a large pre- 

mderance to protection. When you undertake to construct a 
tariff for protection, you destroy revenue, because in order to pro- 
tect, in order to meet the demands of those who seek protection, 
you are compelled to put the duties so high as to exclude the for- 
eign product and keep it from coming into competition with the 
domestic product. 

Now, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], whatever 
we may think about his political — upon this question, is the 
most eminent authority on tariff in the Republican party. He 
has made it the study of his life. He is a practical protectionist. 
I know from personal contact with him in debate year after year 
in this Chamber that he is an expert in regard to the details of 
tariff 1 ation. He is better posted in regard to it than any 
other public man I know. I differ with him as widely as it is pos- 
sible for one man to differ with another. The Senator from Rhode 
Island izes the fact, as I stated it and as Mr. Carlisle stated 
it, and in very able and carefully prepared address which he 
delivered in inaugurating this debate he lays down the on 
tion that the Republican party, the protection party to which he 
aeaee must ae to ora taxes because the 

ve revenue upon 

i STEW ART. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 


. . Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. ‘The Senator does not make any allowance for 
the delicate position which the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] occupied at the time he made that statement, from the 
clamor about retiring greenbacks which rose in the country in 
consequence of the statement of Mr. DinaLey. Mr. DINGLEY’s 
statement alarmed the oa fear they were going to pile it 
up. The Senator from R Island smoothed it down very 
adroitly. Whether or not his t was influenced by his 
environments, the Senatorcan judgeaswellasI, I can not judge. 

Mr. VEST. I do not undertake to defend the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I do not pretend to say that I agree with him as 
to reneiees. Isimply paid what I conceived to be a just tribute 
= a asa Iam = — 

e from Rhode Island sa; speech, which was a 
carefully prepared one, as I o before: 


Nothing in the of 
we oom cae imposition of fur- 


Soen be gee S5 Satay: 

the years to come ust expect a decrease rather than nerease 

the custom revenue to be derived tinder the illustration. oof the f. 
asan rev- 

enue from manufactures of iron steel was more than $39,000,000. "la the 





1897. 


With duties adequately protective upon manufactures of cotton, wool, 
silk, and flax, we may —- a constantly diminishing revenue from the im- 
portations of these products. If the rates imposed by this bill on sugar 
should be found to lead to the rapid development of the beet-sugar industry 
in the United States, we may expec: large reductions year by year in the 
contemplated revenue from sugar. Some of the most sanguine advocates of 
the policy of encouraging beet-sugar production in this country believe that 
we anal within ten years produce a sufficient quantity tosupply the domestic 
de: 


d. 

result of a protective policy is to give the American market 
soaane copes mony Whoa Rito nA —_ slished fact, the revenue 
out of protective duties disappears. It must be evident, therefore, 
wat we must look for other sources of revenue. Whether it should be along 
the line of an increase of internal-revenue taxes, such as we have suggested, 
or whether some other sources of revenue should be sought, it is not necessary 

now to determine. 

There he argues that the legitimate and logical effect of protec- 
tion is to build up domestic industries, and thereby do away with 
the necessity of ee mports, and, as a matter of course, to de- 
crease the revenue. -Secretary Carlisle argued it from a differ- 
ent point. His reason for believing that the protective system 
diminished revenue was that you must go so high in rates in order 
to protect that you ear exclude foreign importation. The 
Senator from Rhode Island, upon the other hand, takes the ground, 
and argues it very ably and carefully from his standpoint, that 
the result of protection is to build up domestic resources and pro- 
ductions in the country, and thereby do away with the necessity 
of bringing in the foreign articles to compete. 

But whether the one or the other be true, experience shows us 
that the result of very high protective tariffs is to decrease reve- 
nue, When you put the tariff wall so high as to give to the do- 
mestic man rer what he says he needs and demands, as a 
matter of course you strike down the revenue at the custom- 
houses, because the foreigu goods are unable to come in. 

Mr. President, upon that basis—and I believe it is the result of 
high protection—we are not authorized to say there will be enor- 
mous surplus oe by the present bill. 

Mr. STEWART. Suppose there is no surplus? 

Mr. VEST. From my standpoint [ do not believe any tariff 
should be passed at all, because we have already $130,000,000 of 
idle money in the Treasury, and I deprecate the increase of that 
surplus as much as I deprecate any other fact in the economy of 
the country. 
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What harm will the amendment do if there 
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Mr. STEW ART. 
is no surplus? 

Mr. VEST. Iam not discussing that particular point now. I 
do not know how I shall vote upon the amendment. Lanswer the 
Senator as far as I can with pleasure, and I agree with him in the 
main as to one proposition, anyhow, and that is, the absolute 
necessity that we shall curtail the surplus in the Treasury in- 
stead of increasing it, for there can be no evil, in my judgment, 
coming to the American people greater than the presence of a 
large sum of idle money withdrawn from circulation and merely 
spectacular. 

What is the official estimate?—and it is all we have in regard to 
the revenue to be derived by the pending bill. Here is an official 
statement furnished to the Finance Committee by Mr. Ford, stat- 
istician of the Treasury Department, giving the revenues upon 
all the tariff bills enacted and proposed, from the McKinley Act 
of 1890 to the last amendments proposed by the majority of the 
Finance Committee to the pending bill. I will insert the table in 
the REcorD, of course without pretending to read it. It shows in 
summarized form that the revenue for 1893, under the McKinley 
Act, was $198,051,051.35. In 1896 it was $155,865,867.92. 

The estimate under House bill 379, the Dingley bill, is $27 
363.88. Under the original Senate bill the estimate is $256,473,- 
143.22. Under the Senate amended bill it is $269,169,652.49. Under 
the Senate amendments compared with House bill 379 there is a 
deficiency or a smaller amount by $2,399,711.39. Under the Sen- 
ate amendments compared with the Senate original bill there 
is an increase of $12,696,509.27. Under the estimate of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpRIcH] for 1898 the revenues would 
be $182,744,000. Mr. Ford adds that ‘‘ tea is included in both Sen- 
ate bills. Hides are estimated at $1,400,000. Paintings are not 
included in either Senate bill.” 


I see no reason— 


Says Mr. Ford— 


for altering Mr. ALDRICH's estimate, believing that the new revenue duties 
will not more than compensate for the restricted imports in other lines and 


,569,- 


| the anticipatory importations in others. 


The table referred to is as follows: 























| a Senate amend Mr. ALDRICH’s 
“ Senate Senate amendments |mentscompared) “oo a en. 
Schedule. Revenue, 1893. | Revenue, 1896. H. R. 379. (original). (ommended). euiaamnedl with Senate ‘ times for 

with H. R. 379. | original _ 

De  wtitiirnn Seine iidictue Bee $5, 614, 704. 08 oS $7, 406, 906. 08 | , 204,099.82 | — $334,790.21 | + $817,193.74 $6, 695, 000. 00 

ins inde acatte Gtiagbibs> 2, 144, 867. 66 8, 006, 807. 26 2, 209, 540.08 | 10, 982, 621. 08 1,798,913.70 | — 500,626.33 ' 866, 202. 67 9, 741,000. 00 

© .cncece --ccne coon eee 26, 999, 953. 84 13, 128, 833. 28 17, 154, 764. 19 | 7,023, 721.77 | 17, 244, 040. 34 + 80,276.15 | + 220,318.57 | 12, 860, 000. 00 

Di ducans diistakyebdqane 1, 927, 746. 90 421, 535. 60 2, 211, 331. 66 2, 466, 156.29 | 2,561,521.38 | + 350,189.72 | 95, 365. 09 | 1, 494,000.00 

E 198, 784. 04 29, 910, 201.15 51, 964, 635. 54 | 62, 979, 944. 74 60, 233,528.14 | +-8,268, 892. 60 | 2, 746, 416. 60 38,000, 000, 00 

F 14, 831, 989. 99 14, 859, 117. 02 22, 352, 607. 34 14, 855, 799. 62 15, 961,712.87 | —6,300,984.47 | + 1,105, 915.25 | 13, 797, 000. 00 

13, 585, 571. 87 7, 919, 648. 83 14, 721, 424. 70 | 10, 915, 568. 47 | 2), 704, 206. G4 + 6, 072, 781. 94 L. 9 S78. G38. 17 15. 860. 000. 00 

9, 704, 233. 44 6, 934, 319. 30 9, 194, 300. 55 | 8,083, 698. 86 | 7, 835,908.09 | — 1,358, 302. 46 247, 790. 77 | 7, 985, 000. 00 

11, 332, 714. 23 9, 311, 24. 84 11,063,977.10 | -11,204,585.62 | = 11,295,120.91 | + 261,143.81) 4 535.29 | 9,330,000, 00 

18, 979, 839. 36 12, 017, 788. 30 20, 300,085.39 | 19,336,610.25 | 15,417,709.61 | — 4,972, 375.78 3, 918, 900. 64 15, 468, 000, 00 

44, 608, 150.95 23, 023, 906. 67 67, 424, 761. 89 61, 167, 190. 52 66, 277, 292.58 | —1, 147, 469. 31 5, 110, 102.06 | 23, 028, 000. 00 

20, 310, 258. 74 12, 508, 913. 77 14, 417, 249. 06 | 14, 401, 054. 81 14, 464,054.75 |  — 13, 792. 31 2,990. 94 | 13, 623, 000.00 

2, O70, 621. 54 1, 242, 198. 91 2, 130, 497. 69 | 1, 190, 847. 68 | 1, 698, 695. 01 - 431,802.68 507, 847.33 * 404,000. 00 

14, 964, 750. 02 10, 971, 478. 91 17, 090, 557.97 | 14, 338, 437. 48 15, 442, 848. 65 — 1, 647, 709. 32 1, 104, 411.17 | 13, 500, 000. 00 

pemen ens-s-] 198, 051, 051. 35 156, 865, 867.92 | 271,569,363. 88 256, 473, 143. 22 269, 169, 652. 49 — 2,399, 711.39 +-12, 896, 500. 27 182, 744, 000. 00 


Tea is included in both Senate bills. 
Hides are estimated at $1,400,000. 
Paintings are not included in either Senate. 


I see no reason for altering Mr. ALDRICH’s estimate, believing that the new revenue duties will not more 


in other anticipatory importations in others. 
JUNE BO, 1897. 
Mr. VEST. Mr. President, let us look for a minute at the esti- 
mate of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I could not 
Senator said. Will he state again what Mr. 
be a enna revenue under 


Mr. VEST. Under the Senate amendments it would be $269,- 
169,652, but the estimate of the Senator from Rhode Island [| Mr. 


ALDRICH] for 1898 was $182,744,000, and Mr. Ford says he believes 
that to be correct. 


The 
dress, 


To indicate 
wool and oe 


unite hear what the 
ord estimates will 
e bill as it is now amended by the 


Senator from Rhode Island, in his carefully prepared ad- 


grounds upon which nt is based, we may take 


this ju 
rep actedals, trom which se 000 out of $76,000,000 increase 
enlicigationel theretencnition of Clute sanngh ean pline 
a duty—enough, accordin 

to the trade spares, supply all the lreign weet necied ty the Anenentie 
manufacturers for more than a year. Some experts have estimated the sup- 
the three principal ports for the first four 
aa total imports of 
imports of wool were 
portations for these four 


r 





than compensate for the restricted imports 


WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 
ports for the month of April alone aggregated 70,885,265 pounds, nearly double 
the largest importation of class 1 ~ ever imported into the country in 
any one year under dutiable wool. 
hese statistics justify the belief that there can be no revenue from the 
wool duties during the fiscal year 1898, except possibly a small amount from 
third-class wools. The estimate of $14,000,000 increase from woolen goods is 
equally erroneous, not simply for the reason that there have been large im 
portations of woolens, but for the additional reason that during the fiscal 
year 1898 the domestic manufacturers will use supplies purchased on a free- 
wool basis, and will have so great a temporary advantage over foreign manu 
facturers on this account that it is reasonable to expect that the imports of 
woolens in 1898 will be less in value than in any recent year, and that so far 
from an increase in revenue from this source, by reason of increased duties, 
we must look rather for an actual decrease. 
“ «4 «€ * - * 

The committee estimate the receipts from internal revenue for the same 

riod at $170,700,000. If we add to this the Treasury estimate for miscel- 
aneous receipts, $20,000,000, and the receipts on account of the Post-Office, 
$96,227,076, we have a total estimate of receipts for the fiscal year 1898 of $469,- 
671.076, or an estimated excess of receipts over expenditures for that year of 
$2, 725,028.72. 

In estimating the receipts from internal revenue for this year, we have 
added to the usual receipts from this source $23,900,000, which is the estimate 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau of the additional revenue which will be de 
rived from the increase in taxes on fermented liquors, cigarettes, tobacco, 
and snuff, provided by the suggested amendments. The additional tax on 


. 


fermented liquors and the duties on tea are imposed until January 1, 1900, by 
which date it is believed the business of the country will have adjusted itself 
to the new tariff, and the customs receipts and internal-revenue taxes will 
supply ample revenue to meet the expenses of the Government. 
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If theestimated revenue from the duty on tea and the additional internal- 
revenue taxes should be omitted from the committee's estimates of receipts. 
oon. pout be an estimated deficiency of $29,175,000 instead of a surplus o 

The duty upon tea it was estimated would yield $8,000,000, and 
the revenue from the increased beer tax was estimated at about 
$12,000,000, making in round numbers $20,000,000. Both those 
duties have been omitted, and in lieu of them the increases upon 
which our friends must rely for revenue consist of about $3,000,000 
in round numbers by the repeal of the 7 per cent commission on 
beer stamps, and I give that a very liberal estimate, for it is stated 
at $2,800,000, but I pet it at $3,000,000; and from the stamp tax the 
largest estimate I have heard by its friends is $4,000,000, which 
would make $7,000,000, and this, deducted from $29,175,000, would 
leave a deficiency of $22,175,000. 

Now, Mr. President, I agree—— 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Missouri does not take into 
account another item—the doubling of the tax on cigarettes. 

Mr. VEST. I was about to speak of that. There are some 
schedules in the bill in which there are increases, for which I have 
allowed $3,000,000, and I take it for granted that my friend the 
Senator from Lowa will consider that a very liberal adjustment. 
We have, then, instead of adeficiency for 1898 of $22,175,000, a de- 
ficiency of $18,175,000. 

Now, I , as I was proceeding to remark, with the Senator 
from Rhode Island when he states that for the r 1898 no re- 
liance can be had upon the wool tax. The wool importers differ 
only in the amount of wool that is now upon hand for use in the 
future. Some of them put it at one year's supply and some at 
eighteen months, but that there is a large amount of raw wool on 
hand to be used by the manufacturers is beyond any question. 

It is stated from almost official authority that the sugar refiners 
have upon hand four months’ supply. ile they will be com- 

lied to buy raw sugar after that time, until that supply is ex- 

austed, as a matter of course, we-can not rely upon any revenue 
from that source. I do not see, then, how it is ble to escape 
ee from eighteen to 
twenty million dollars, at the least, under provisions of the 
pending bill as it stands. What will be the revenue of the Gov- 
ernment after 1898, I submit, in all candor, is a matter largely of 
conjecture. If the Republican party is correct in — that 
ty will come to this country from increased tariff taxa- 
on, it is possible that the revenues of the Government may 
largely increase. If, upon the other hand, continues, 
there will continue, as now, to be immense exports, decreasing im- 
ports, and a falling off in revenue, 

Mr. President, what is the average ad valorem rate of taxation 
under the pen bill? Asa matter of course it is impossible to 
be math - y aS about = matter until om = is 
completed in conference, and we can on t so far 
as we have gone. tienes este t ol otlieee eos 
act of 1890, the McKinley Act, was 49.58 per cent. That was the 
acme of protection; that was the ultima thule of the system of 

. No such tariff bill had ever been known in the his- 
of the financial and economic world. 
early one-half of the value of every article was placed upon it 
to meet the revenues of the Government and to meet the demands 
em of . Under the derided Wilson Act, some- 
times called the Wilson-Gorman Act of 1894, the rate of taxation 
was 89.94. That is to a large extent a protection measure. As I 
have repeatedly said, its only redeeming qualities with me were 
free salt, free lumber, and free wool. I felt when I secured them 
like a shipwrecked mariner who has three planks at least upon 
which he may float to shore. But under that bill, even with the 
rotectionists controlling the measure a both sides of the 
ber, the rate was only 39.94 instead ines : 
experts 0 

the Treasury and —— to us by the of the Finance Gom- 

mittee, the rate o i 
over the McKinley Act from 49.58 per cent to 57.3; and I 
ertake to say now, ha made three different estimates of 
valorem rate in the bill as far as we have 

, when finished, the rate of taxation 

cent, certainly over 54 per cent, and in the vicinity of 57 


I ask the Senator from Missouri to repeat that 
did not quite catch it as to the rates of the bill. 
The average ad valorem under the McKinley Act 
cent; under the act of 1894, 39.94 per cent; under 
.8 per cent. 

tor think it will be as the 
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Mr. VEST. Of course. 

wae ALLISON. May I interrupt the Senator for just a mo- 
men 

Mr, VEST. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to him that the increase of the ad 
ee rate as compared with the McKinley law comes wholly 

om sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Iowa will not pre- 
tend to say that there are not in this bill large increases over the 
ea on more than 100 items. 

Mr. ALLISON. Assuredly not, but they do not figure in tho 
ad valorem ly. 

Mr. VEST. e will see about that. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the sugar question. 

Mr. VEST. [I have very carefully gone over the bill, with the 
best ee could employ, and I show increases made over 
the McKinley Act. 

I have here, and 3 might as well put it into the Record now, a 
list of 109 items, aud list is not complete, where the rates of 
duty in the pending bill are above thosé in the McKinley Act, 
which, I t, was the highest tariff | we have ever had. 
Here are 109 items in which there have been large increases over 
the rates in the McKinley law, and there are really some one 
hundred and forty-odd of such items. I will insert the table in 
my remarks. 


The table is as follows: 
| ‘The follo list shows some of the articles on which the d impose@ 
np tho guating tlembnese ie kolke toe ~ 
A. D. 
1. Lactic ‘ @. Shingles. 
2. Gallic acid. 
8. Perfumery. E. 
$ Alcoholic —— 63. Su; 
timboias. ™ 
‘. Cam) : G. 
9. Mirbane. 64. Garden seed. 
10. 65. Straw. 
lL. Chicle. 66. Smoked fish. 
12, Alizarin. 67. Zante currants, 
; um. . Oranges. 
15. Morphine 70. Lemons. 
16. Spirit varnishes, 71. Meats. 
17. Crayons. 72. Chocolate. 
18. Smalts. 73. Do. 
19. Browns. 74. Dandelion root. 
32. Chlorate of pots 
23. Alcohol 75. Gh ale. 
24. Chlorate of soda. 
25. Soda ash. tL Do. 


r 
r 


26. brick. 78. 
™ Magnesic . a. 
28. Asphalt. 80. Manufactures cotton, 
29. Clock cases. 
30. Chemical glassware. J. 
31. Decanters, etc. 
Plate " 81. Flax tow. 
= = > = case yarn. 
Pp — 84. Twine. 
“ ewe = Oilcloth. 
on 87. Fen 
36. 16 by 24. 88. Jute man 
= C linder = K. 
2 Ewe aie 
a Ground— 90. Hats. 
mE. he L 
41. 18 by 24. 
42. 24 by 30. 91. Spun silk. 
Plate glass: 
3. 16 by 2. M. 
44. 24 by 30. 
Beveled— 92. Paper manufactures, 
45. 16 by 2%. 
i nn” * 
48. Agate. 93. Beads. 
49. baster. 94. Hats. 
50. Jet. %. Buttons. 
51. Freestone. 96. Metal. 
99. Fans. 
Cc 10. Haircloth. 
101. Hats. 
os icon 10a 3 , ect. 
56. Saws. in ine” 
57. Mica. 10%. Leather. 
58. Pins. 103. Laces. ; 
61. Watch cases, 100, Musical instrument, 
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Mr. VEST. With the exception of tobacco, every schedule in 
this bill has some increase of rate above the corresponding rate in 
the McKinley bill. These are to be counted in the bill not by 
dozens, but by the hundred. 

In the sugar schedule every grade of sugar from 75 degrees 
polariscopic test up has a separate and higher rate than the law 
of 1890. But it needs no such method as this to find the hundred 
rates which are increases over the McKinley Act, and the whole 
sugar schedule may now be omitted and still many more than a 
hundred rates of this sort be foand. 

I come now to another subject of comment, as to one of the sal- 
jent features of the bill. There is no certain information to be 
obtained on the subject of trusts. Their methods, to be effective, 
must, to a certain extent, be secret. The prejudice entertained 
against their purposes (accomplished or intended) offers further 
inducement to concealment, not only of their workings, but their 
very existence. . as 4 

hen a grain dealer, buying at the lowest price in the Western 
field, finds himself undersold in the Eastern market, he at once 
reasons that his successful rival gets some advantage in transpor- 
tation; and even if unable to prove it, is sure that the competing 
grain is paid a rebate or carried at a cut rate. 

So when the public finds a thorough agreement among the 
manipulators of any article of commerce, and the market price 
for that article fixed by or everywhere obeying an arbitrary in- 
fluence other than the natural law of supply and demand, it is 
justified in assuming the existence of a combination, even if it 
should be im ible to establish that fact in a court of justice, or 
even to convince friends of a particular trust that ‘‘there are 
others.” In the following list of trusts the first hundred were 
given in 1892, and so far as I know no general denial of their 
existence has been ever made. Nos. 101 to 115, inclusive, were 
given in a little work on Trusts by Mr. William W. Cook, and 
Nos. 116 to 13i, inclusive, by Mr. C. W. Baker, in his book on 
Monopolies and the People. The two latter lists were longer, 
but those omitted are already named in the first list. 

It is not claimed that all of these combinations are now in ex- 
istence; but with the exception of the few which the present tariff 
law weakened, and which the framers of this bill have been una- 
ble to rehabilitate, as cotton ties and a few other items, there is 
not one in the long list of trusts here given which this bill does 
not help by placing new weapons in the hands of those who ‘“‘ grind 
the faces of the poor.” 

If any of these trusts have slept in the last three years, it is be- 
cause the present tariff law, inadequate as it was in its measure 
of reform, hampered in its making by the same influences which 
have fashioned the pending bill, had at least enough of the leaven 
of virtue to curb something of the unbridled license which the 
trusts enjoyed before and will again. Not one which was in 
existence but will rise again. 

To show the extent to which the trust system has been carried 
in the United States, I will state that Mr. Norris, business man- 
ager of the New York World, in his testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee, page 1753, directly charges the existence 
of a news paper manufacturers’ trust, and throughout that mass of 
testimony one need not read between the lines to find charges and 
admissions of the existence of these combinations. 

I have here, and I shall insert it in the Recorp, a list of 120 of 
these trusts the existence of which in the immediate past and in 
the present can not be denied. As I have said,I do not claim that 
they are all in existence now. Some, having met the purposes of 
their tion, now have ceased to exist. But in the pending 
bill there are rate¥ of taxation protective to all these trusts, and 
phe oe” ~ from the bill itself the rate of tax- 

on im e ing measure. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Tyas the Senator the aggregate capital of all 
the trusts? 

Mr VEST. No; I have not. I will insert the table in the 
REcorD. 


The table referred to is as follows: 
Trusts—Existing and proposed duties. 








Present duty. Proposed duty. 
1. Anthracite = {bvitumin- eebie......-......- 67 cents. 
& per cent........... | 45 per cent. 
ae per pound.._| 2} to 3 cents. 
i iennccasece 20 per cent. 
ate perpound.../ 1} cents per pound. 
to 45 per cent......| 45 per cent. 
20 per cent........... 25 per cent. 
2 cents per pound..../ 5 cents per pound. 
20 per cent........... 40 per cent. 
oo) MDG sine Wee Do. 
25 to 57 per cent_..... 47 to 78 per cent. 
ae per cent........... 20 per cent. 
Webienencnatowssselscee- ERIS Do. 
25 per cent ........... 35 per cent. 
*De Witt Warner, June, 1892. 
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Trusts—Evxisting and propesed duties 

Trust Prese: t duty 
15. Castor oi] *_.......... 35 cents per ga 
16. Celluloid * ............. 45 per cent 


17. Cigarette* $4 per pound and 3 
per cent 

18. Condensed milk*-..... 2 cents per pound 

19. Copper ingot* Free 

2. ¢ op er, sheet. .......... do 

Pee EE ecb id orownnane Binding free; 10 per 
centand Leent per 

} pound 

22. Crockery cehaliihddnnmedaiaiaent 3) aud 35 per cent 

2%. Cotton, duck ............ 35 per cent 

24. Cotton-seed oil...... Free 

2. Catton thread.............- 5} cents per dozen 

26. Electric supply -.............. 3% per cent 

27. Envelope } 20 and 30 per cent 

28. Flint en — peu 40 per cent 

9. Fork and hoe..... 35 per cent 

0. Fruit-jar 40 per 

31. Galvanized iron 0.95 to 1.35 cents 

ae 33 to 6) per cent 

83. Harrow Free 

#4. Harvester .......... doe 

3%. Hinge s intnnnneetisnas 1} cents per pound 

3%. Indurated fiber ingen or 30 per cent 

Sp dik sardcet cencanasans l cent per pound 

38. Leather board. ........... 20 per cent 

2 SS aaa 5 cents per 100 

| pounds 

Be IEE tbc csennccnsnensine | 20 cents per gallon 

41. Lithograph 13 to 24 per cent 

42. Locomotive tire 1} cents per pound 

43. Marble. 8 cents per cubic 
foot 

oo 20 per cent 

45. Morocco leather | do ian 

46. Oatmeal . | 15 per cent 

47. Oilcloth | 25 and 40 per cent 

48. Paper bag a 20 per cent 

i hiertinihaibens | Free 

50. Plate glass |5 to 3 cents per 
square foot 

51. Poeket cutlery ............../ 25 to 75 percent 

§2. Powder 5 to 8 cents 

Oy 30 per cent 

it. Pulp 10 per cent 

I a a 1} cents per pound 

56. Rubber gossamer 


45 to WD per cent 


57. Rubber, general 25 per cent 

Of See +5 per cent 
EEE EE SE Sa | Free 

east | ®) per cent. ......... 
61. Sanitary ware b....00 


Ge Gemepener............-. 20 per cent 

63. Sash, door, and blind 25 per cent 

6t. Saw nesdasedna | 12 to WS per cent 

65. School book ................ | 25 per cent 

66. School furniture --.... -- do ‘ 

67. Sewer pipe ..................| 2) per cent 

48. Shot and lead ..............- | 1} cents per pound 
I ha. 0s ccecaceceses 25 per cent 
EE | 35 per cent... 
J nlscaailictiidliin | 25 per cent.......... 
Be itntdnnsen nentinenee | 10 to 35 per cent 
73. Soda-water machinery 35 per cent 





| 25 per cent. . 

.| 10 per cent : 

| 1} cents per pound 
35 per cent 


Oe ENON nce nnecee | $7.84 per ton -. ia 
79. Stove board __...- ee | 33- percent. ........ 


Sl. Structural steel ............. * cent per pound 
a 4) per cent + } cent 
ha cndombeminaamckiiadna 15 per cent.. 
IG isiticn cision tenenianets din 14 cents 

&. Tombstone ........ satenintineati 45 per cent 

i i eratnakaeernncnaans 30 per cent 

a I cieericasiccahqnawasast Me GUE cncces 
a SL) lee 
I ct ccitndconcmocna | 45 per cent. .. 

 ) as do itetndoealill 
 & 9 | Sas 2) per cent....... 

2. Watch es ne 
rin do paucteaences 
it 30 per cent 
95. Window glass -..............| 1 to 2} cents 
96. Wire .........................| hicentstoWper cent 
97. Wood screw..............- 3 to 10 cents 


. Straw board 


. Wool hat 


9, 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 


25 per cent 


25 to 3% per cent 


Wrapping paper -..........- 20 per cent 
a Fre: 

ee Crnnan swan do 

Pearl barley +...........-. 20 per cent 

es cipiisedecnonadede } cent per pound 
School slatet ............ 20 per cent 
alas ca cee do 

Whisky t............-. i 21.80 per gallon 
EE 22} to 2 per cent 


*De Witt Warner, June, 1892. 


Continued. 


Proposed duty. 


3 cents per gallon. 
cents and 2% per 


>t per poun 


d and 25 
per cent 
Fr 
Do 
icent nts per 
pound 
» pere 
%» per cent 
tcents pe i 1 
6 cents per d i 
45 per cent 
»)p r cent 
> per cent. 
D 
Do 
0.9L to 1} cents 
to 71 per t 
per it 
Do 


1} cents per pound, 
per cent 
i r pound, 
per cent 
5 cents per 
pounds 
20 cents per gallon. 
44 to 41 per cent 
1} cents per pound. 
$1.50 per cubic foot. 


100 


8 cents per gross. 

10 per cent 

l cent per pound. 

3 to 50 per cent. 

35 per cert 

Free 

S to % cents 
square foot 

To 160 per cent. 

t to bcents 

4 per cent 

$1.50 to $5 per ton. 

2 cents per pound. 

50 cents and 55 per 
cent 

0) per cent 

15 per cent 

l2 cents 
pounds 

50 per cent 

}) per cent 

35 per cent. 

Do 

12 to 3 per cent; 
band, 10 cents and 
20 per cent. 

25 per cent 

% per cent 

25 per cent. 

24 cents per pound. 

oO per cent 

45 per cent 

35 per cent 

20 to 50 per 

45 per cent 

3 per cent. 

2) per cent 

1; cents per pound, 

4 per cent. 

$6.72 per ton 

45 per cent 

a») per cent 

fy cent per pound. 

1.05 cents per pound, 

iO per cent. 

ly cents. 

i) per cent. 

35 per cent 

2 cents per pound. 

2 per cent. 

50 per cent. 

0.8 cent per pound, 

35 per cent 

35 cents to $3 and 25 
per cent 

35 per cent. 


per 


per 100 


sent. 


Do. 

1} to 28 cents. 

1} to 2 cent 

4 to 12 cents 

4) cents pe und 
und 55 per it. 

a per cent 

$1 per M feet 


2 cents per pound. 
Do 

2U per cent 
Do 

$2.25 per gallon. 

+ to 1 cent. 


+ William W. Cook, February, 1888; his book called Trusts 
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Trusts—Existing and proposed duties—Continued. 














amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewarr| 

















- and would gladly vote for it, but I understand that his amen. 
Trust. Present duty. Proposed duty. ment contains a recognition by law of the legality and validity . ; 
— _ eeereeseeesimenten an , ti 7 the $100,000,000 of gold reserve now in the Treasury, and so 1i), - 
een tient 245 J iid. Peele . _ recognition remains in his amendment I can not y.:.. 
BER ONO accccdcccccwcesics ....| 8 cents per pound ...| 0.8 cent per pound. or 1. 
SER CERIN 0 idu tn heures dapeall AE adscedvons | 20 per cent. Mr. STEWART. If the Senator will allow me. I think I ¢.), 
tit. Respers and mowere> ...... BERG, wo nan- onsen once | Be remedy that by — . . 
. r ee M6 opncsdlo eset 006s cetceneececs . : 
MMU. orin&s.-cckekic ene cst. | Do. Mr. MORGAN. Very good; we willsee. What I wish to asser; 
114. Glass? oeidstehcdakad 1 to 24 cents.......... | #5 per cent. < on this floor in the h of Senators on the other side of tho 
i ae eames }i.cents per pound ... 7} cents per pound. | Chamber and on this side of the Chamber, historians, jurist. 
17. Lumber? ....................|..-..40 ................| $1 per M feet. financiers, lawyers and legislators all of them, and in every char- 
118. Shinglest......... vere eeeee|- ss diedahgdicvin nairapen | 30 cents per M. acter, and party managers, is that there is nut on the statut. 
oy ray Paar ce rene eter ns 2 pales onus Cone Fo eee or ee per books of the United States one line to authorize or to justi, 
eae ky ee ee | , cent. $100,000,000 of gold reserve in the Treasury. Is there anybod, 
121. Lead pencils t ............... 50 per cent..........- 45 cents per gromend here who will deny it? : 
= per cent. Mr. STEWART. No. 
1 Tyarcinos and cawegt-.-------| $5 per cont.-...------| Dog) and # percent. | My. MORGAN. _ Or is there any person who will put upon me: 
ROR INE edict cr aksannte cass | 30 to 40 per cent......| Toth contend 40per | an Lo eae a - the ——— ‘ I make bee ee: boldly, defi- 
| came. antly, and I make it in a spirit of ind on t the people of 
186. Lager beer? .-...-...2277"":) Tafodo cents per gals”) 2040 40 cents per gal- | the United States have been compelled to submit to this outra- 
as eae pit ‘ lon, “th napa ne —— and 7 eg one — their own ability 
7. a anne nwenseeescaeneeeee| FPPOO....-----+--------| = cents per gallon. or self-government so long and with such disastrous results. — 
ice asain ane aii i. sco rig antares | ask Soper come Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to modify my 
Oe EOS «Fig no wcbldcbucoumabices iar tesa ck 25 per cent amendment? 


Mr. MORGAN. I will take only a short time. I know what 
the Senator wants, and I will yield to him after a moment if he 
will allow me to proceed. 

There being no foundation in law for the $100,000,000 of reserve 
in the Treasury of the United States in gold or in any other kin 
of money, what foundation is there for it? Nothing but the bare, 
illegal, usurpatory declaration of a Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury who made that first reserve is now 
the Secretary of State of the United States. He made it imme- 
diately after the passage of the Bland-Allison law. The Bland- 
Allison law, preceded by the Stanley Matthews resolution, was a 
thorough committal of the Government of the United States to 
the doctrine that our bonds and contracts of every kind outstand- 
ing should be paid according to the terms on the face of the con- 
tract, in the lawful money of the United States, the coin of the 
United States, on a certain day named in the obligation. 

After we pas the Bland-Allison Act the Secre of the 
Treasury (who advised as a member of the Cabinet the President 
of the United States to veto that bill, and after it was passed over 
that veto in both Houses) took $100,000,000 in coin and set it 
apart in the Treasury for the purpose of bidding defiance to the 
expressions that Congress twice given utterance to, first in 
the Stanley Matthews resolution and next in the passage of the 
Bland-Allison law. He set himself up as the arbiter of the faith 
of the United States upon that qu which had sol- 
emnly settled over the veto of President Hayes, and he set apart 
$100,000,000 in the Treasury without any au for it in the 
laws of theland. It wasan act of bold defiance on. 
intended to break down by executive action the honest and legiti- 
mate e on of the legislative will of the representatives of 
the of the United States in both Houses and ree in 





* William W. Cook, February, 1888; his book called Trusts. 
+C. W. Baker, 1889; book, Monopolies and the Peop!e, page 24. 
As to the news paper trust, see testimony. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I simply rose for the geen of 
expressing my honest opinion as to the effect of the bill in re; 

to revenue, ith the purpose of the Senator from Nevada | Mr. 
Stewart] I am entirely in aceord. I deprecate the existence of 
the idle money now in the Treasury. I utterly deny the necessity 
for any tariff legislation at all to obtain revenue for the Govern- 
ment. Ihavestated here, and I repeat, that in my judgment it is 
a crime against the people of the United States to take out of 
circulation at a time like this more money and lock it up in the 
Treasury of the United States to be at by tourists. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him how long 
the present law has been yielding a surplus revenue and to what 
amount? 

Mr. VEST. Ihave not before me now the figures for the past 
year, but the receipts from imports, when I last looked at them, 
were about $176,000,000, a large increase over the preceding year. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Missouri will permit me, I 
will hand him the statement taken at the close of business for the 


last St eee. 
ae 3 — ask the Senator from California kindly to 





Mr. V. 
read the statemen 
Mr. WHITE. The customs a were $176.316,393.18; the 
internal-revenue receipts, $146,241 ,263.97; aneous receipts, 
$24,627,071.47, ting $347 184,728.62, as against expenditures 


Nr. ALLE Wat fecal year was that? 


Mr. WHITE. The fiscal year just closed. the passage of the Bland-Allison law over the veto of Presi- 

Mr. VEST. Now, Mr. President, a single word more and Iam | dent. That is the situation. 

done. We are told that this surplus in the Treasury hascome| Now, sir, there has not been from that time to this any recog- 

from the sale of bonds, and therefore it is not to be counted as a/| nition of the ity of that action in the of the United 

surplus at all. Ican not understand the process by which that | States in an we have passed. There been cautious, 

conclusion is arrived at. ee ee on on the part of members of both Houses to pre- 
n 


was done by the last Administration sale of bonds to obtain 
money to sustain what Mr. Cleveland believed to be the public 

That hae: seem as history. The bonds sold according 

t into hi ‘ were i 
to law; the money was obtained; it is titere to-day. I should like 
to hear from any man who pretends to be competent to manage 
his own business to the extent of $500 why, because he raised 
money even unnecessarily and had it on hand, he should go and 
mortgage his home in order to raise more money while this idle 
capital was lying in his vault. Yet that is the theory and the 
a which confront us now when we say this money is there 
subject to be paid out for all expenses of the Government. 

In connection with the question of the Senator from Nebraska, 
to show how wild and unreliable are the estimates in regard to 
the proceeds that will come to the Government, even in a few 
months or a year, Mr. DinGey, chairman of the Waysand Means 
Committee of the House, after whom this bill is named, in his 
deliberate estimates stated that the deficiency for the present year} Well, sir, I would as soon ask John Jacob Astor, or whatever 
would be $65,000,000, and he based his estimate for the taxation | his name is, to put up a five-dollar bill in a show window in New 
under this bill upon that estimate. There is less than $25,000,000 | York as a gooey of his credit to pay his bootblack and other 
of deficit, there being an enormous increase in the imports, the | t like that. The pretense that we have got to put up $100,- 
internal-revenue taxes about the same. So Mr. DinG- | 000,000 in the Treasury as a political and speculative jack pot for 
LEY, as chairman of the Waysand Means Committee, simply made | the gamblers of New York and elsewhere to run out and bet 
the insignificant error of $40,000,000 in his calculation. against is on the 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I approve of the purpose of the 


watchful 

vent the involvement of this country in that usurpatory executive 
declaration and decree. That being so, I can not vote for any 
measure which in any sense at all legalizes that reserve. 

More than that, I wish to caii attention to another historical 
fact, and upon my statement I want to ask a question. Is there 
any government in the world except the United States that has 
of releoming is outstanding obligations? T beat no response. 1 
° its ow no response. 
take it that better informed men I am are unable to respond 
ae ny eh ede car mae Hy «+ a oo en 
$4,000,000,000 of debt since close of the civil war, under cir- 
cumstances of the most extreme depression, circumstances that 
would have destroyed any country in this world except the United 
States, when we come to settle with the remaining bondholders 
of the country who reside in Europe we are invited to put u 
$100,000,000 of gold in the Treasury as a guaranty of the fait 
and the ability of this Government to meet the debt. : 


a disgraceful and a shameful acknowledgment 
part of the people of the United States and their representatives, 





ra 
f 
ry 


Re 
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or the executive officers who are ee and are intended to I can not vote for his amendment while that recgonition remains 
administer their laws. I pass from that point. in it. 

I want to know now what the cost of this reserve has been. It Mr. STEWART. LIask leave to modify my amendment. 
started out with $100,000,000. How was it obtained? A part of Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator has a right to modify it. 
it from the revenues of the Government; another part by the ex- Mr. STEWART. Yes; and I modify it by striking out *‘a total 
change of $80,000,000 of silver certificates issued under the Bland- | reserve not to exceed;” so as to read: 
Allison Act for gold in the hands of our own people. The reports | Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of five millions over 
are on your records to show that $80,000,000 of the $100,000,000 | one hundred millions, inclu ling all forms of money in the Treasury receiy 
was obtained by the exchange of silver certificates issued under = - any public dues, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
the Bland-Allison Act to our own people for gold. Then silver This / a i Ie ae 
certificates were as good as gold, and until that same Secretary : _ language does not recognize a gold Tes¢ rve 
did all he could afterwards to discredit them. J ir. J INES of Arkansas. Had not the Senator better put ‘‘ dol- 

We got the $100,000,000, sequestered it, put it where no man but ms oe RT. a ti: ask in 
the Secretary of the Treasury could lay his hands upon it, not . r. STEWART. The dollar mark is in. ot. a 
even the President, for it was under the Secretary's order, not the Mr. JONES of Arkansas, There is no dollar mark in the 
President’s order, that this thing was done. It was an adminis- amendment in the RE ED. Si Se ee 
trative act that the President had not anything to do with except | . Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It just says millions,” wit hout stat- 
as Presidents are now accustomed to 0, to stand and deliver ng whether it 1s cents, pounds, or dollars. I think the Senator 
whatever the Secretary of the Treasury demands of them from had better insert the word ‘* dollars.” i 
time to time. We have had Presidents and Presidents and we Mr. STEW AR r. Very well; putin the word “ dollars. 
have had Secretaries, and the power behind the throne has been The SECRETARY. As modified the amendment would read: 

ter than the throne itself. Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of $5,000,000 over $100,- 





’ 000,000, including all forms of money in the Treasury receivable for any pub- 

Well, $100,000,000 was sequestered, taken out of the trade of the lic dues, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and 
country. What would this diligent, splendid people have done | retire bonds of the United States tothe amount which can be purchased with 
with the use of $100,000,000 in their midst, circulating freely dur- | the surplus in the Treasury above $100,00),000, such purchases to be made un- 


der regulations similar to those heretofore adopted and employed for the 
purchase of United States bonds from surplus revenue 


ing the time it has been locked up in the Treasury? No man, at 
the lowest computation, would undertake or pretend to assert Phan Beoscnguotne * Sate oid is as 
that they would have made less than $200,000,000 out of it. So | ,, nae ine ART “At Twill a ietill ~~ her by ae a _ 
there is a dead loss to the people by the sequestration of that $100,- he +: Coad wake on Sa dell oon Ten oe eas are becoming Cus. 
000,000 of $200,000,000, because they have lost that much capital oe MOR( : hen oo wer leh aggre ee t 
out of their business. Mr. 2 tAN. Le > ame e reported. do no 
Now, that waseighteen yearsago. The interest on that amount vo I comprehend it. : cae ee ; 
up to this year at 4 per cent is $72,000,000. That has been lost to| ,Mr. STEWART. Some of the bondsare due, that the Secretary 
the le, for we have had to pay that out of the Treasury, or | Of the Treasury can call in. ' 
would ve had to do it if we had issued the bonds for it. It is The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
worth 4 per cent, and the interest on it for eighteen years at 4 per TL ————— ia 
cent is $72,000,000. Now, I take the $72,000,000 of interest and imp Derwerary read as follows: st 
the two hundred million lost to the industry of the country, and | Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of $5,000.00) over $10).- 
the sum of that is $272,000,000 that it has cost us in that direction. | tie dics, it shail be the duty of the Scoretary of the Freasury to redeeth ot 
More than that, it has been made the pretext, the indecent pre- | purchase and retire bonds of the United States to the amount which can be 
text, the dishonest pretext, for the issue of $262,000,000 more of aoe = see wv a paretes Se Ee Trea ury above pe (00,000, 
bonds for the purpose of replenishing this hundred millions of re- | ee eee eee tee the meee ba oe Urttaal tate oie tree etotore 
serve as fast as the speculators in money, the dealers in bullion ——— ee en ree en ne en eee 
and the like, have withdrawn it with greenbacks and other cer-| NDSAY es » Glemater from Nevada whet is 
tificates of indebtedness of the United States and sent it abroad. | amount of the present surplus in the Treasury over $10,000,002 
Add the $262,000,000 to that sum and we have $534,000,000. . Mr. STEWART. Itis one hundred and thirty-nine millioneight 
Mr. President, none of those $262,000,000 of bonds are going to | pundred and odd thousand dollars this morning; in round num- 
Gilead ae cat es Tht aa eee snd a | ye go 
aud Sne . Industry Of this | Mr. LINDSAY. If this amendment be adopted and the bill 
country for every dollar of the $262,000,000 of principal and all the » o law. it would compel the Secretary of the Treasury : 
interest that they will draw until they are matured and paid. oo siiitisae oasdase t 89,000.00. _s sya? aaa, lame 
Wasa fs centenary Gata cante | ae SHEWART hope 
: 6 Created 0) Mr. LINDSAY. Having made that his duty, then it becomes 
the withdrawal of this $100,000,000 unlawfully by the Secretary of | necessary to ps is tariff bill ' loot). enema 
s 2 =e ssar} pass this tariff bill in order to keep money in the 
is $875,000,000. That is what been lost—$375,- Treasury. Ido not propose to put myself in an attitude where I 
000,000; snatched from the Treasury 7 the usurpation of a Re- | ghall feel called upon to vote for this bill. 
 Srmanee es Sn raced ane Eamen and exiled ee e- The question is on the amendment 
bseq as modified. 
a Democrat. Now, one word more. oe Mr. STEWART. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
sites teeter ce Sek Bik tee OU | eset aad min cero 
10 e nen oO oclock |}. Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
has arrived. , The Senator from Alabama has five minutes under 


F 


As I understand the amendment 


proposed to the bill, it is simply a provision requiring the Secre- 
the agreement made yesterday. tary of the Treasury, whenever the surplus money in the Treas- 


Mr. MORGAN. I have five minutes, and that is all I want. ury shall exceed $105,000,000, to retire bonds or buy bonds with 
Now. take from that sum of $875,000,000 the $100,000,000 that is | the amount in excess of $100,000,000 in the Treasury. So far as I 
in the Treasury and what we have lost, whatit has cost us, amounts | am concerned, I regard it as little less than a crime that, when 
to $778,000,000. No wonder we want more revenue. No wonder | the need of money is felt as it is all over this country, money in 
that these people have taxed upon them greater demands for toil | enormous quantities shall be locked up in the Treasury and kept 
economy, stintand starvation. They can stand it if they will. | out of circulation. I believe it is the duty of the Government to 
will have to stand it, Mr. President, until they take the sub- | pay its interest-bearing debts with whatever money it has that 


# 


pam their own hands and reverse these things. We can not do can be spared. There can be no reason why whatever there is in 
t on this floor with the majorit instus. The Democrats want | the Treasury above $100,000,000 shall not be used to redeem the 
to doit; they are anxious to do it; but the people will not elect and | bonds that are outstanding. For that reason I favor the amend- 
send enough of us here to enable us to take care of them, and they ment, and I shall vote for it. 

must take care of themselves now until God and a returning sense t There is no reference whatever to the assumed authority on the 
of duty and justice shall enter into their hearts and constrain them | part of the Treasury Departme nt to keep $100,000,000 of gold in 
ie J men in the elections who stand up to them on | the Treasury for the purpose of retiring greenbacks. There is no 


. | reference toit. There is no recognition of it. I would not vote 
of $778,000,000 without one solitary pretense | for any proposition of that sort. But I believe we have a right to 
the law. It is not my assertion. I have | say that there shall not be great amounts of money held in the 


proved it on this floor by demanding responses from these Sen- | Treasury doing no good. We can fix that limit at whatever we 
ators which they can not make. ow, let us go to the world. | please. We can make it fifty million, or seventy-five, or one hun 
All the facts which I have stated are indisputable; they are not | dred, or one hundred and twenty-five, or one hundred and fifty 


here of record. They constitute a blur and | or two hundred million. You can fix it at any limit you choose. 
of the administratise conduct of the United | I am willing to take this and buy bonds with whatever money is 


f 


States Government which we can not rectify here now unless we | in excess of $1(0,000,000. It is nothing, as I read it, except a 
_ pass an amendment like that of the Senator from Nevada, pro- proposition that there shall not be an accumulation of idle money 
vided he will strike out the recognition of the legality of this debt. ' in the Treasury doing no good in excess of $100,000,000. 
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Mr. President, there is an additional reason for this amend- 
ment, We all remember that there was an interview published 
in the New York Journal soon after this bill was started, and 
which I will insert in the Recorp asa part of my remarks, in 
which it was stated that a distinguished member of the United 
States Congress said that one of the purposes of the bill in effect 
was to accumulate large amounts of money in the Treasury and 
by the action of the Secretary of the Treasury to practically retire 
greenbacks by laying them aside, because there would be an ex- 
cessive amount of idle money that could be kept in the Treasury, 
if the Secretary chose to do it, instead of buying in the interest- 
bearing bonds; and the proposition was to retire the noninterest- 
bearing greenbacks, which were a part of the circulating money 
of the United States. For that reason, Mr. President, I am cor- 
dially and heartily in favor of the pending amendment and shall 
vote for it. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Extract from interview with Mr. Disnatuy, New York Journal, May 10, 1897.] 
NO DANGER OF GREENBACKS BEING PRESENTED. 

Unquestionably, if we can now secure abundant revenue to meet all ex- 
penditures and leave asmall surplus to gradually reduce the principal of the 
war debt, there will be little danger of any serious prolonged presentation of 
greenbacks for redemption. Not only because the fact that we have a sol- 
vent Government will aid in maintaining confidence and the credit of the 
Government, but also because everyone will recognize the fact that the Gov- 
ernment will be able to hold greenbacks redeemed so long as there is a tend- 
ency forarun onthe Treasury. It is for this reason that the revenue legis- 
lation now pending, designed to secure sufficient revenue to carry on the 
Government, is of itself a fundamental step in maintaining the credit of the 
Government and averting any danger of a depreciation of the currency. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be read, so that we can 
get the exact language roposed, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read as modi- 
fied. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of $5,000,000 over $100,- 
000,000, including all forms of money in the Treasury receivable for any pub- 
lic dues, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem or 
purchase and retire bonds of the United States to the amount which can be 
redeomed or purchased with the surplus in the Treasury above $100,000,000, 
such purchases to be made under regulations similar to those heretofore 
adopted and employed for the purchase of United States bonds from surplus 
revenue 


Mr. COCKRELL. Strike out ‘$5,000,000 over” and ‘$100,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $105,000,000.” 

Mr. STEWART. Let it be read as suggested. I think I will 
accept it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the Senator does not mean to 
use the word “surplus.” It should read ‘*‘ whenever there shall be 
in the Treasury the sum of $105,000,000.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is right; let it read “the sum of 
$105,000,000.” 
san VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed modification will be 


The ‘Secretary read as follows: 


Whenever there shall be in the Leen Faw | sum of $10,000,000, including 
all forms of money in the Treasury receivable for any public dues, it shall be 
the Sate 26 Oe Eon ens eee ry to redeem or purchase and retire 
bonds of the United States to the amount which can be oateumed or os 
with the surplus in the Treasury above $105,000,000, such purchases to be made 
under regulations similar to those heretofore adopted and employed for the 
purchase of United States bonds from surplus revenue. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to inquire whether 
“See includes fractional coin and all kinds of minor 
coin? 

Mr. CHILTON. Ihave only this to say, sir, that it does not 
seem to me that the views presented by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Linpsay] are sound. I do not understand that those 
of us who may vote for this amendment are voting to make this 
tariff bill necessary. We are merely voting to carry along with 
the tariff bill, if it shall pass, a provision which shall guard against 
an extrao surplus in a of its operations. 

In other words, sir, if the tariff bill shall‘be defeated, we leave 
the present condition of affairs to exist; but if we are forced to 
take this tariff bill, we want also to provide a com dis- 
bursement of the abnormal Treasury receipts e to follow. 

It seems to me, in view of the prophecies which have been made 
in regard to the probable revenues under this tariff bill, especially 
after the first year of its operation, —— —— eon as this 
is necessary to nst a ues on of a propor- 
tion of the eke currenc of the country in the Treasury 
of the United States, I think it is en roper to vote for this 
amendment and then vote against the bill. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The Senator from Nevada who introduced this 
amendment, and who all along has voted for all the provisions of 
the bill, practically, and who, I presume, intends to vote for it, 
said a while ago that unless this amcndment was adopted it 
would be a silly business to enact the proposed bill into a law, 
and he did not suppose that any man who had any business sense 
whatever would favor the bill without the adoption of his amend- 
ment. 

As I do net know anything that can be worse than the passage 
of the bill, I think I will be justified in making a recruit for the 
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opposition by voting down the amendment, in order that we may 
secure the vote of the Senator from Nevada against this most ex- 
traordinary and most destructive measure. 

Mr. STEWART. I can tell the Senator a thing that is worse, 
and that is voting for the gold standard directly. 

Mr. LINDSAY. 1 haveanother view of thiscase. This amend- 
ment does, by necessary implication, recognize the right of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to keep a reserve of $100,000,000 or 
$105,000,000 in the Treasury. It then provides that if this bill 
should turn out to be a bill of abominations, by which money is 
unnecessarily taken from the pockets of the people, that money 
shall be used in buying bonds which are not due at a high rate of 
—. in — to on ces a anes a. to re- 

uce taxation that ought no upon people at all. 

If this bill becomes a law, I propose that it shall stand out in all 
its deformity; and if, as the Senator from Nevada thinks, it shall 
pour money into the Treasury at a time when the money ought to 
remain in the kets of the people, I want the people to be en- 
lightened by taking in view the results of this bill, in order that 
pen for send a Congress here that will reduce taxation and put 
us back on the plane of a tariff for revenue, and a tariff for reve- 
nue only. I donot pro to give an excuse for the perpetuation 
of a protective system for all time to come. 

This amendment ought never to have been thrust in here, and 
would not have been thrust in except for the fact that it would 
tend to divide the counsels of those who desire to defeat this bill, 
and I should vote against it for that reason, if there were no other 
reason for voting against it. 

‘. “4 STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Did not the Senator vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Miius], which provided a tax, 
estimated at about $300,000,000, to be applied to the payment of 
the public debt? Why, then, is he now so much opposed to this 
amendment when he voted for that amendment to tax the people? 

Mr. LINDSAY. If there was any virtue in the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas {Mr. Miis}, about which there is a very 
great difference of opinion, the tax would be levied upon those 
people who have been favored all along here, and not upon the 
consumers of the country. You voted to give the manufacturers 
50, 60, and 75 per cent protection, and you voted against the 
p ition to limit protection in one case to 200 per cent. 

The proposition of the Senator from Texas was not to tax the 
consumer, but that we should take from protected manufacturers 
they will make under this bill and 

ndebtedness. If he was right 
in ee yaoi and acommendable end, 
Sar I thoroughly and ily indorse. 
$300,000,000 a year by taxation to the bonds is not taxing the 
aS y the bonds, but that tt a tax upon somebody else? 
tI not discuss that now. All this amendment proposes 
is to take what ‘us comes into the 
laws beyond $100,000,000, and, instead of 
Pa to retire bonds. There can not one eel 
tion to If it does not accomplish any good, there 
harm done byit. It will be used to retire bonds and to save inter- 
est; and why should the people be taxed to pay interest on idle 


een 8 We my Tate out now $10.000,000 a year 


ment as it is to be amended. 
Secretary as follows: 
Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a sum in excess of 000,000 of 


such 2 fore 
SSS OS GETS AR ERNE Len ee STD ee 
Mr. STEWART... That will not do, because there is very little 
of our circulating medium which is full ae Se 
silver certificates are full legal-tender money when not 
provided by contract. The greenbacks are not full legal-tender 
money; the silver certificates are not full legal-tender , as 
notes are full legal tender, for they are only receivable for 
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public dues. The language used in the amendment was intended 
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It may be that I am in error; but I am willing to stand upon the 


to cover all sorts of money receivable for any pubiic purpose, and | proposition that the act of 1875 is the only act in which there is 


the amendment was so worded, so as to prevent more than the 
accumulation of $160,000,000 in the Treasury of all kinds of money. 
I hope the Senator will not insist upon putting in the language, 
« full legal-tender money.” 

Mr. BACON. While Senators are examining the amendment 


at the desk, I desire simply to call the attention of the Senate | 


to one fact, and that is, if this amendment becomes part of the 
law of the land there will be exactly the same authority in the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide for the redemption of the de- 
mand obligations of the Government that there is now; in other 
words, there is nothing in this amendment which can in any man- 
ner restrict or interfere with the exercise of all the authority in 
that regard which the Secretary of the Treasury now enjoys. _ 
The entire authority which the Secretary of the Treasury has is 
under the act of January 14, 1875. While that act has been fre- 
uently read in this Chamber, I desire to read it again, in order 
that we may have it directly in connection with this discussion. 


It is a part of the act of 1875, known as the resumption act. The | 


language is this: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then 
outstanding, on their presentation for redemption at the office of the assistant 


treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, in sums of not less | 


than $50. And toenable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and pro 
vide for the redemption in this act authorized or required, he is authorized 
to use any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not other- 
wise app-opriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in 
coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the 
act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the 
refunding of the national debt,” with like qualities, privileges, and exemp- 
tions, to the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the 

rr s thereof for the purposes aforesaid. And all provisions of law incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


That is the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury under 


which there is now maintained agreserve for the redemption of | 


legal-tender notes. 
r. ALLISON. Will the Senator permit me a moment? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. That portion of the resumption act of 1875 
was modified by an act which, I think, was passe in May, 1878, 
whereby the Secretary of the Treasury was prohibited from mak- 
ing further redemptions. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator refer to an appropriation act? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No; it wasa — act. 

Mr. ALLISON. In May, 1878, there was a joint resolution 
we and approved by which the greenbacks could not be re- 

uced below a certain amount. 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ALLISON. That act is not in force now as respects the 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for the pur- 
pose of redeeming Treasury notes or greenbacks. 

Mr. BACON. There iscertainly no other provision of law under 


which the Secretary of the Treasury is to-day authorized to issue | , Jeorgia that his time has expired. 


bonds but that. That is the only act now upon the statute books 
under which the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue 
any bonds, so far as I know; and if there is any other for any pur- 
pose whatever, I should be glad to have the Senator from Iowa 
point it out. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is doubt about the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue bonds unless he has it under that act 
of 1875, which authorizes him to maintain a reserve; but the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury two years ago, in lieu of the exercise of the 
power there, if he had it, bought gold, which he had a right to do 
under one section of the Revised Statutes, and issued bonds to 
pee ee it. 

tr. BACON. What section of the Revised Statutes is it under 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue bonds? 

Mr. ALLISON. He is authorized to purchase coin under a sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes and issue bonds to pay for it. The 
President of the United States did that in 1895 to the extent of 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. BACON. In the past two years I have heard it asserted, 
I am unable to say how many times, that this is the only act—the 
act of 1875—under which the President of the United States, or the 
Secretary of the , acting under him, is authorized to issue 
any bonds in the name of the United States Government. 

-GRAY. That is right. 

Mr. BACON. If there is any other act, I do not know of it, 
and this is the first time I have ever heard a suggestion that there 
is. I do not think the Senator can point it out now. 

Mr, ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, the Secretary of 
the Treasury claims to have authority to establish a gold reserve 
in virtue of the provisions of section 12 of the act of July 12, 1882, 
to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate 
existence, and for other purposes. That is the provision under 
which the authority is claimed. 

Mr. BACON. I can not agree with the Senator, and I do not 
think it has ever been claimed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the authority is found in the act the Senétor now suggests. 





an expressed and explicit authorization to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds for any purpose. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me? 


Mr. GRAY. The authority was claimed to issue bonds under 
that act. 

Mr. BACON. Under this act? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow mea word? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. _ I do not know where the Senator was before 
the 4th of last March, when the late President Cleveland was in 
the White House, but this law was on the statute book. being sec- 
tion 3700 of the Revised Statutes: 

Sec. 370). The Secretary of the Treasury may purchase « 1 with any of 
the bonds or notes of the United States, authorized by law, at such rates and 
upon such terms as he may deem most advantageous to the pul iterest. 


That is a clause in the war statute of the 17th of March, 1862: 
and, as I suppose the Senator very well knew, was the act undet 
which the late President and his Secretary of the Treasury acted 


in the issue of the $100,000,000 bonds, as the Senator from Iowa 


[Mr. ALLISON] has just stated to the Senator from Georgia; but 
the Senator was engaged at that time in the practice of law, | 
| believe, in his own State, and was not familiar with what his 
President and his Secretary of the Treasury were doing; but that 


is exactly what they were doing under that law. [{Laughter. | 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from New Hampshire is entirely 
mistaken when he attributes to me any responsibility whatever 
for what was done under that or any other act in the issuance of 
bonds. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Who is responsible in this Chamber, I 
should like to ask, for what was done in this direction for four 
years prior to the 4th of March last? 

Mr. BACON. What was done then was done in pursuance of 
the exact policy which the Republican party is now se 
perpetuate, and in direct opposition to that which the Democratic 
party is seeking to overthrow. Therefore the Senator can draw 
his own conclusion as to which party is responsible for it. It is 


' 
King to 


| certainly not the Democratic party, either during that Adminis- 





| 





tration or since then, because if there is any power in words or 
ability to express meaning, the Democratic party has most un- 
doubtedly planted itself upon the position that there was no 
authority for the issuance of bonds so long as there was any legal- 
tender coin in the Treasury, either of gold or silver, sufficient to 
meet the purposes contemplated by the act 1875; and neither 
the Senator from New Hampshire nor any of those with whom he 
is associated politically can point to any act of the Democratic 
party, either in its votes in this Chamber or in the other House, or 
in its convention, where it has taken upon itself the responsibility 
for or expressed its approval of the issuance of bonds for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the single gold standard. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chairinforms the Senator from 


¢ 
oi 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me, before I take my 
seat I simply desire to say that, whatever may be the statutes 
which are now in force with reference to the maintenance of the 
gold reserve or for the redemption of greenbacks, this particular 
proposed amendment does not interfere with any one of them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think I ought to say, in justice to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], that I had supposed that there 
was no law for the issuance of bonds of the United States except 
the law which he read—a law authorizing the issue of bonds to 
maintain the reserve. 

I was as much surprised as I have no doubt other Senators 
were surprised and the country surprised when this section—3700 
of the Revised Statutes, the clauses enacted in 1862—was discov- 
ered, unearthed, so to speak, and made the justification for the 
issue of $100,000,000 of bonds. Iconsidered that statute, if I knew 
of it, as obsolete, and so did nine-tenths, yes, ninety-nine one- 
hundredths, of the American people familiar with the subject. 
But the fact still remains, and it is worth the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia, that the law stood upon the statute book 
apparently unrepealed, and under that statute, still unrepealed, 
bonds were issued. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate 
and of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] to the provisions 
of section 12 of the act of July 12, 1882, to enable national bank- 
ing associations to extend their corporate existence, and for other 


purposes. Speaking of the issuance of gold certificates, there is 
a proviso in the following language: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of 
such gold certificates whenever the amount of { coin and gold bullion in 
reserved for the redemption of | i States noves falls be 


the Treasury 
one hantived 
That is the only act under which authority was ever claimed for 
the gold reserve. 
Mr. BACON. Did I understand the Senator to say that that 
was the only act under which such authority was ever claimed? 


millions of dollars 
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Mr. ALLEN. That is what I say. I say that no Secretary of 
the Treasury has ever claimed to have any other authority for the 
establishment of the gold reserve except the language which I 
have read; and the present Secretary of State, who was a member 
of this body, has repeatedly cited that as authority in this Chamber. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; but, Mr. President, while he has cited it as 
authority, certainly some of us have never recognized it as au- 
thority. It is a very different thing to refer to something that is 
existing, and, on the other hand, to authorize its existence. 

Mr. ALLEN. lLagree withthe Senator that it is not authority, 
but that is what they claim for it. 

Mr. BACON. Of course. They simply speak of it as a fact, 
but that does not create itas alaw. It takes something more 
than a simple assertion to make a statute. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, some years ago Secretary 
Carlisle was called upon to give his authority for keeping in the 
Treasury this reserve of $100,000,000. He stated that there was 
no law authorizing it, and the only recognition of it was in the 
language which has just been read. He claimed that that was a 
recognition of the existence of that power; but it has always been 
denied that there was any such authority. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. sident, the issue on this amendment 
appears to be perfectly plain, The advocates of this bill and the 
believers in all of its te xoses propose that there shall be raised 
by the operation of the bill a considerable surplus of revenue, 
The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives stated that the bill would raise 
$63,000,000 per annum under normal.conditions more than the 
Wilson Jaw, which, as estimated by the same authority, would 
leave a deficit of $50,000,000 per annum. We have now in the 
Treasury, approximately, $240,000,000 in money. Three years of 
normal operation of this bill, under the calculation of the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee, would give to us 
$180,000,000 more, making a total of $420,000,000 locked up in the 
Treasury of the United States of the money of the people of this 
country. 

This amendment simpl ———- that whenever the amount of 
money in the Treasury of the United States shall reach $105,000,- 
000, the Secretary of the Treasury shall devote any excess over 
$100,000,000 to the retirement of we enon Frc obligations of 
the United States. There are but two classes of people in this 
Senate—one in favor of the retirement of greenbacks, and one 
against the retirement of greenbacks. I take it that every man 
who wants to see the greenback retired will vote against this 
amendment, and that every man who wants to see the greenback 
continue in circulation will vote for this amendment. The bill 
will not only provide for the retirement of the greenback, but also 
for the Treasury note and some portion of the silver certificates 
of the United States, unless there shall be some check by legis- 
lation similar to that proposed by the Senator from Nevada in his 
amendment. 

It seems to me that those gentlemen who deplore the passage of 
this bill because of the great taxation which it will impose upon 
the people of the United States will have no excuse when they go 
before their people if they shall fail to vote for this amendment, 
after haying piled up taxation upon the people by means of a high 
tariff bill, and | then withdraw from the — themoney with which 
to bear the burden of that taxation. more cruel proposition 
never was presented, and whatever the gentlemen on this side of 
the Chamber may choose to do—and I presume they will be 
governed by their caucus rule, whatever it may be, if a caucus 
rule has been adopted on this subject—it seems to me that all 
those who oppose this bill, as I do, and all those who believe 
that this is the wrong remedy for existing ills can not refuse 
their assent to this proposition. It has been modified again and 
again, until there is not left in it one scintilla of nition of 
any proper reserve of $100,000,000 or any other sum in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to be held there as a Zold reserve. 

Those entlemen who propose to vote for the bill, it seems to 
me, will be left without an excuse if they shall fail to provide that 
the money accruing from high tariff exactions shall be devoted to 
the withdrawal of Government debts—the retirement of interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. That is what the people 
want. It has been the boast of the Republican party for years 
that it has retired year after year million after million of the 
interest-bearing obligations of the Un't»d States. 

Let us be very plain about this. - We know perfectly well what 
the purpose is. The purpose is not only to retire the greenbacks, 
but to put the Government out of the banking business, as the 
gentlemen who control finances in New York and elsewhere de- 


sire to make the money of the people so scarce by having it locked | 


up in the Treasury of the United States that the people will 
giadl accept some system of banking or some system of currenc 
which shall provide facilities with which to transact their busi- 
ness. 

I do not see how any man on either side of the Chamber can 
vote against this amendment except with a distinct understanding 
before all the people of the country that the purpose of it is the 
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retirement of the noninterest-bearing obligations of the Govern. 
ment to give place to the interest-bearing obligations of the Unite: 
States. e know perfectly well that it has been the purpose, for 
years maintained here, to retire $346,000,000 of that which jas 
been the best money the people of the United States have ever 
had—the noninterest-bearing obligations of the Government i; 
the shape of greenbacks—in order to give place to $346,000,000 of 
interest-bearing obligations for the accommodation of the bankers. 

Mr. President, I do not think that a vote for this amendment 
involves a vote for the bill. I shall vote for the amendment, and 
if the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALprici| 
with whom I am paired shall be hure,I shall vote against the bill, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I have concluded all that I want to say. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I consider this amendment 
very unwise. I believe in the retirement of the greenbacks, but 
I do not believe in the retirement of the greenbacks illegally and 
without due sanction of law. I do not believe in congesting them 
in the Treasury. They have to be reissued; but when once in 
the Treasury, I do not believe any Secretary of the Treasury has 
the right to keep them there. Under the law of 1878 he is com- 
pelled to reissue the greenbacks. 

Bat, Mr. President, a cast-iron rule like this, without any sort 
of regard to the exigencies of the Government, compelling the 
purchase of bonds with any surplus there may be in the Treasury 
over $105,000,000, is, in my ie arm exceedingly unwise. What- 
ever the exigencies of the Government may be, under this amend- 
ment it makes no sort of difference. You have to take the sur- 

lus over $105,000,000, regardless of the public interests, and buy 
nds with it. I do not believe that is a wise provision to hamper 
the Government with. 

Iam not at all embarrassed by the statement of the Senator 
from Utah | Mr. et: I believe that the only security for the 
finances of the United States i the absolute retirement of the 
peemetacye. I want the Gofernment to go ont of the banking 

usiness. I do not want it to hold any surplus in the Treasury. 
We ought to have nc more money in the Treasury than is neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of the Government, current and to come. 
Any other system than that, in my opinion, is a faulty one and 
engenders evil. I shall sustain at any time ay measure looking 
toward the retirement of the greenbacks. which I consider to be 
one of the great causes of financial disturbance. 

The amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEwarr] 
seems to imply that the money in the Treasury which constitutes 
this $105,000,000 would be composed of any sort of currency. 
Does he mean to imply by that that the gold reserve of $100,000,000 
can be trenched upon? That if there were $90,000,000, for in- 
stance, in greenbacks, Treasury notes, and silver, and $15,000,000 
in gold, then the Government would be compelled to purchase 
bonds with the surplus? If that is the meaning of it, there is in 
my opinion a much stronger reason why the amendment should 
not be adopted. 
= =. CANNON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the Senator believe in the maintenance 
of the gold reserve? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ido now. 

Mr. CANNON. To what amount? 

Mr. CAFFERY. To the amount required by law, $100,000,000, 

Mr. CANNON. Is that required by law? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I think so. 

Mr. CANNON. I understood the Senator to say a moment ago 
that he did not believe in the maintenance of any reserve by the 
Government, 

Mr. CAFFERY. I donotas or but so long as greenbacks 
are extant, so long as they are not retired, $100,000,000 of gold, in 
my opinion, is absolutely indispensable to maintain them at par. 

Mr. CANNON. Whereis the law which provides for the main- 
tenance of the _ reserve? 

en CAFFERY. The act of July, 1882, and the act of July, 

Mr. CANNON. Neither one of them requires it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. That is a difference of opinion. It has been 
the uninterrupted conduct of the Treasury ent, sanc- 
tioned, I believe, by both parties, that $100,000,000 should be kept 
in the aceameey to maintain the - of greenbacks with gold. 

- Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have no desire to trespass upon 
a — of the Senate. I have been indulged to a considerable 
extent—— 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator can proceed by unani- 
mous consent, : 

Mr. BACON. Ido not desire to discuss this question. I simply 
wish to say that I have read the statute to which the Senator 
from New Hampshire called my attention, and there is not in it the 
slightest authority to issue bonds for any purpose whatever, and 
no ae will say so when he reads it. — 

Mr, GRAY. Mr. President, I merely rise to ask a question 
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which has been suggested to me, and it seems a pertinent one, in 
regard to the amendment and to the effect it will have. If the 
amendment should be passed and become a part of the bill, will it 
not at once compel the purchase of Government bonds with the 
surplus now in the Treasury over and above $100,000,000? In 


other words, I understand that, owing to the sale of bonds within | 
the last few years, there is a considerable surplus over what is | 


called the gold reserve, amounting perhaps to $150,000,000 or 
$160,000,000, at the present time in the Treasury. 

If the amendment passes, undoubtedly that surplus over the 
gold reserve will come within the scope of the law, and it will be 
incumbent upon the Secretary of the Treasury to use that sum at 
once for the purchase of bonds, thereby obliterating the only 
amount that is between the Government of the United States and 


a dissolution of the gold reserve and the condition of things which | 


obtained at the time those bonds were issued under the assumed 
authority of the act of 1875. 

Mr. President, I understand perfectly well that the mover of 
the amendment intends by it to make an attack upon the gold 
reserve; to make an attack upon that policy of the Treasury De- 
partment which has been pursued so long to maintain a gold re- 
serve and thereby enable the Government of the United States 
to maintain a circulating parity between gold and silver coins of 


the United States, and it was only by assuring the ability of the | 
Government to pay to the holders of Government securities at 


their option either in gold or silver that it has been possible to 
maintain that parity, which has been by statute more than once 
declared to be the policy of the Government of the United States. 

Undoubtedly, then, the effect of the amendment would be to 


turn out of the Treasury all the proceeds of the bonds which at | 


eat expense and sacrifice have been gathered into the Treasury. 
in the first place, we sold bonds at 104 or 105, and it is proposed to 
buy them back now at a premium of 20 or 25, which would make 
the price 120 or 125, or whatever may be the market price of the 


bonds, an operation which I think would be utterly unjustifiable | 


and absolutely flagitious. 

Mr. ALLISON. To test the sense of the Senate on the amend- 
ment, I move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from West Virginia [| Mr. ELKINs}. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and withhold 
my vote. 

r. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 

the senior Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. Hoar}. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). 


I am paired 


lam 


paired with my colleague {[Mr. Murpuy], and therefore withhold | 


my vote. 

r. PRITCHARD (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin}, 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina {Mr. TILi- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. zaneee: 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—38. 


Aldrich, Deboe, Lindsay, uay, 
All ‘ Fairbanks, Lodge, Sewell, 
Baker, Foraker, Me Millan, Shoup, 
Burrows, Frye, Mason, Spx poner, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Mitchell, arren, 
Carter, Gear, Nelson, Wellington, 
Chandler, Gray, Penrose, Wetmore, 
Clark, Hale, Perkins, Wilson. 
Cullom, Hanna, Platt, Conn. 
Da Hawley, Proctor, 

NAYS—30. 
Allen, Harris, Kans. Mantle, Teller, 
Bacon, Heitfeld, Martin, Turner, 
Bate, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Turpie, 

s Jones, Nev. Pasco, Vest. 
Butler, Kenney, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Cannon, Kyle, Rawlins, White. 
Clay, MecEnery, Roach, 

Cockrell, Mallory, Stewart, 

NOT VOTING—21. 
Chilton, Hansbrough, Morrill, Thurston, 
Daniel, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Tillman, 
Elkins, Hoar, Pettus, Wolcott. 
Faulkner, McBride, Platt, N.Y. 

. McLaurin. Pritchard, 

Gorman, Mills, Smith, 


So Mr. STEWART’S amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. PETTUS. Isend to the Secretary's desk an amendment 
to be made to the first two lines of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out in lines 1 and 2, 


on page 1, the following: 
Che Ist day of July, 1897 
And insert: 
The passage of this act. 
So as to read: 


That on and after th 

Mr. PETTUS. I desire the attention of the Senator from Iowa 
for one moment tothe amendment Lhave offered. it merely makes 
the act go into effect when it is passed, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, and L hope he will accept the amendment 

Mr. ALLISON. I accept it with pleasure. I do that witha 
view of placing the whole question of the date in conferenc 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to call the attention of the Senator fr 
Iowa to paragraph 669, with respect to ‘‘reeds.” Asthe paragraph 
came from the House, reeds were on the free list, and they were 
on the free list as the bill was reported by the 
of the Senate. Itis now stricken out. Reeds are used in manu- 
facturing chairs. I presume the Senator from lowa is willing for 
those words to be restored to the free list. I move that they be 
restored. : 

Mr. ALLISON. The word “ reeds” was stricken out of para- 
graph 669. It appears also in the dutiable list. We struck it out 
with a view of getting the matter into conference and dealing 
with it there. I agree with the Senator from Georgia that the 
raw material ought not to be taxed, but I wish to have the whole 
matter in conference. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator from Iowa on this point 
that there are some reeds which are raw material and there are 
others which are manufactured articles. The manu‘actured 
reeds, which are niade from the pith of rattan, are manufactured 
by a manufacturing process like chair cane, and under tiis term 
‘** reeds ” in the free list, as it stood, dutiable reeds which are manu- 
factured from the pith of cane would come in free, and unless 
some explanation is made in the free list the revenue is open to 
fraud to that extent. 

Mr. ALLISON. lIagree to that, and it is with the view of get- 
ting the whole question into conference that the word was stricken 
out, in order that only the unmanufactured article should come 
in free. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to say that reeds have been on the free 
list for many years. They are used in manufacturing chairs, and 
they are there very essential; and I am informed that it would be 
very injurious to have themtaxed. Of course, ifthere isany hope 
of getting them placed upon the free list without any discussion 
here, I shall be very glad to have it done. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Unmanufactured reeds ought to be put on the 
free list, as explained by the Senator from Massachusetts, but 
manufactured reeds ought not to be. As the whole matter will 
be in conference, we will endeavor to deal with it justly later on; 
and I hope the Senator from Georgia will be satisfied with this 
statement. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
desk. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert at the end of section 
14, on page 228, the following: 

Any combination, by agreement or otherwise, between persons or corpo 
} rations engaged in the business of buying and selling cattle or swine, or in 

the business of packing meats or other products of cattle or swine for market, 
with intent to increase or depress the market price of the same, when such 
combination is made with reference to any article that is exported or in 
tended to be exported from a State or Territory to another State or Terri- 
tory, or to or from the District of Columbia, is against public policy, and such 
combination constitutes a crime; and any person guilty thereof, when con 
victed thereof in any court of the United States, shall be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $10,000, and shall be imprisoned by the court for a term 
not less than thirty days nor exceeding one year 

The district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction of offenses 
defined in this act. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I had an opportunity the other 
day of referring to the matter, and predicate my action in the 
premises upon the very lucid and able statement made by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] who was chairman of the 
committee in this body on the subject of meat products, in which 
remarks the Senator from Missouri depicted truly a state of op 
pression among the cattle and hog buyers of Chicago and other 
central points of curing and butchering meats to which the grow- 

ers of those animals ought not to be subiected. 
of no excuse for rejecting the amendment unless 
we have not time enough to take care of our people while we are 
preparing to tax them. It seems we have all the leisure we want 
to tax to the top of our bent, but when it comes to providing 
against the abuse of the power of monopolies, at least under 
license of the country, if not under law, we find we have not any 
time to devote to that subject at all. ; 
I desire the Senate to make a record upon the amendment as to 
whether or not they are in favor of taking care of the producers 
| of cattle and other animals of the kind for meat, and to see whether 


» passage of this act, e 


amendment 
' 


m 


Finance Committee 


I offer the amendment which I send to the 


I can concelve 


it may be that 
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we are going to permit them to be entirely within the control of 
those who monopolize the business of butchering and packing in 
the great cities, particularly in the West—Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and so on. I have no further remarks to make upon the 
amendment, but I ask for the yeas and nays upon the question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan], 
on which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. ens 

My. FRYE (when his uame was called). I am paired on this 
vote with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GorMAN}. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Suir}. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called), os aired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], I withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called), I am 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Murpny], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin]. 
If he were present, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. MALLORY (after having voted in the affirmative). I wish 
to inquire if the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Procror] 
has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. MALLORY. Being paired with that Senator, I withdraw 


vote. 
r. GRAY (after having voted in the affirmative). I ask if 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLOmM] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. GRAY. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH., I transfer my with the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] to the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota |Mr. NELSON], and will vote. I vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. TURPIE (after having voted in the affirmative). I desire 
to inquire whether the senior Senator from Minnesota | Mr. Davis} 
has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. TURPIE, I withdraw my vote. 

The Secretary recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (after having voted in the negative). I 
perceive that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEst], who is ordi- 
narily paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], has 
not voted. So I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 31; as follows: 


m 


YEAS—26. 
Alle ’ Clay, Lindsay, Roach, 
Beeon, Cockrell, Martin. Teller, 
Bate, Faulkner, Mil Turner 
Berry, Harris, Kans. Mitchell, Walthall, 
Butier, a. < Morgan, White. 
Caffery, ones, Pasco, 
Cane Kenney, Rawlins, 
NAYS—31. 
Aldrich, Elkins, " Sewell, 
Allison, Fairbanks, Mec ry, Shoup, 
—. noreeer, McMillan, r, 
urre r, Mason, 
carter,” Hale, ” Peurose, Wellington, 
Chandler, Hanna, Perkins, Wetmore, 
Clark, ay Platt, Conn. Wi 
Deboe, Jones, Nev. Quay, : ‘ 
NOT VOTING-®. 

Chilton, Gray Mantle, Proctor, 
Cullom, Hansbrough, Morrill, Smith, 
Daniel, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Stewart, 

vis, Hoar, Nelson, Thurston, 
Frye, Kyle, Pettigrew, Ti 
Geors tees Piatt X. ¥ Vv 

. cLaurin, .N. ¥. 

German, Mallory, Pritchard, Wolcott. 


So Mr. MorGAN’s amendment was rejected. 
Boe CAFFERY. I offer the t which I send to the 
The SxcreTaRY. On page 64, paragraph 206, it is to 
strike out all after the word “ test,” in 3, down Cae ean 
** provided,” in line 12. ; 
‘ Mr, ho agen sand a amendment strikes geet the ee 
uty given n a bounty. stan 
with the countervailing stru = at 1.63, wins Cy a 
or urposes of revenue or 0 _———- ve 
trust 96 clear points under the with 38 points additional io a 
benefit which ought not te be conferred upon it, 


In connection with this statement,I will read from the New 
York Journal of to-day as follows: 


Secre p sent a letter to the Senate Committee on Finance to-day 
recommending that an internal-revenue tax of 1 cent a pound be imposed on 
all refined cages ade from raw sugar imported prior to the passage of tho 


pending tari 
ition was considered at a meeting of the Republican steering 


This 
oussanities ld to-night, and it is understood that an effort will be made to 


incorporate the suggestion in the bill when it goes into conference. The ut- 
most secrecy is being enjoined to cover up this recommendation. If aiopted, 
it = = an —— yf: — = the nee oa sugar trust. 

e imports uring pendency e nt tariff bill have 
been unparalleled. for the ten months ending April, 1897, 3,282,530,761 pounds 
of raw sugar were imported. For April, 1897, 740, ln of sugar were 
imported, against 360,510,066 pounds in 1896. The offi figures for y and 
June have not yet been compiled by the Treasury, but the lowest estimates 
place it at 2,500,000,000 pounds for two months. Senator Hoar made the 
—eneee = the Senate a few days ago that the sugar trust had a year’s sup- 
ply on hand. 

SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS OF REVENUE. 

This would mean that nearly 6,000,000,000 pounds of raw r are now in 
the hands of the sugar trust. A tax of 1 cent a pound on sugar, when 
refined, would mean a revenue of $60,000,000. 

The utmost secrecy is observed to-night by members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and Treasury officials as to Secretary ‘s recommendation. The 
Senate Finance Committee and the Administration have become alarmed 
from the Journal’s exposé that the tariff bill as now framed would not pro- 
duce sufficient revenue, and 7 have been floundering around during the 

»ast week to find some method of making the bill a revenue producer. Two- 
hirds of the duties are almost if not entirely prohibitory, and President 
McKinley and Secretary Gage have felt that more revenue was absolutely 


essential. 

With all the sugar on hand, according to the statement in the 
Journal nearly a year’s supply, to give the sugar trust this addi- 
tional benefit of countervailing duty will be piling sweets on top 
of sweets and benefits on 4 of benefits, until even the sugar trust 
will become suffocated with sweets. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I wish to'suggest to the Senator 
from Louisiana that the words which he now proposes to strike 
out have already been stricken out of the bill. 

Mr.CAFFERY. The countervailing duty is in another section? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In another section, section 3. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Then I will apply it to another section. The 
speech will do for the next amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I desire to call up the amendment I offered 
yesterday evening to put wood alcohol on the taxed list. I will 
say that it differs from the amendment pre by the Secretary 
of the Treasury by making the tax on w alcohol one-half that 
upon alcohol di from grain. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator from Kentucky kindly to 
vield to me for a moment while I refer toa matter that was lately 
before the Senate. It will take but a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. While the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] in reference to the reserve was 
before the Senate a few minutes ago the Senator from Iowa stated 
that it had been assigned as a reason for the issue of bonds by the 
late Administration that they were authorized to do so by section 
3700 of the Revised Statutes. A little later I quoted that section 
of the Revised Statutes. I understood upon the other 
side of the Chamber to deny that the bonds had been issued in 

ursuance of that statute, and in particular I heard the Senator 
vous Georgia oe Bacon], who had been discussing the subject, 
say that that chapter, including section 3700, did not authorize the 
issuance of bonds of any sort. 

I wish to read from a document of the Senate, Fifty-fourth 
Con , second session, Document No, 187, the testimony taken 
by the Committee on Finance in the investigation of the sale of 
bonds during the years 1894, 1895, and 1896. Qn page 10 is acopy 
of the message of the President of the United States to 
in which he says: 


Pron ba parsenace steite Bt eo Boreal Statutes, agotete 
ve this m conclu with abundan 
able to fulfil their u hevelig bonds of the U; States, cathe 


ized under the act of July 14, i875, payable in coin mary yeaee after their 
iets Ta de Sa GniR te So Enea ee Sicha Pa ca 
amounting to a sum slightly in excess of $65,000,000. 

On page 280 is the testimony of Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, who 
states that he had been the law partner of the dent from the 
5th day of March, 1889, to February, 1893, and that he was pres- 
ent when this section 3700 was examined and a decision reached 
that it authorized the issue of bonds under the act of 1875, The 
statement of Mr. Stetson is that the President was present. I 
shall ask to have printed in my remarks the from which I 
am , and which with the g question put 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLatr]: 

Can you state why the money was obtained in that particular form— 


That is to say, under the authority of section 3700— 


Sar ck ee ee ee re ere See 
. Srerson. Because it was the clearest method of doing it. 


ae ae 2 ew e.2e4eRk . 





1897. 





The testimony referred to is as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON, COUNSEL FOR J. PIERPONT 
MORGAN. 


WALTHALL. Did Mr. Morgan state to you at any time before you 
left here for Washington that he wanted you to go there and supervise the 
drawing of a contract between him and the Treasury Department? ; 

Mr. w. Before | answer that question, which | shall do almost im- 
mediately, I wish to say this: Of course, Senator, you are too great a lawyer 
to suppose I would answer that question as to what my client said to me un- 
less I were free to doso. I have consulted Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Morgan has 
advised me that I may answer any question. 

Senator Vest. We understand, of course, what the rule is, and that you 
can avail yourself of your privilege in the matter or not, as you choose. 

Mr. Stetson. Not my privilege. 

Senator Vest. I am speaking of your professional privilege. 

Mr. Stetson. It is my client's, and he hasreleased me. [ will now answer. 
I will say to you, as I have said before, that Mr. Morgan, on the morning of 
Monday, February 4, asked me to go to Washington as his counsel, saying that 
the question was coming up as to an issue of bonds. I had never had a word 
with him before that time on the subject; indeed, I had been out of the cit 
and had returned only Sunday night. Upon that I went with him. He said, 
“There may be papers to be drawn, and I want you.” I asked no further 
questions, but went. . ’ 

Senator Vest. You have heard that question as to bonds. What was his 


9 
fe Senrsos. I can not tell you as to that. I did not pay particular atten- 
ion. 
; Senator Vest. Did he state to you that there would probably be a contract 
to be drawn up, and that he wanted you to act as his counsel to see that it 
was properly drawn? al 

Mr. Sterson. He did speak of that matter. but he did not state it in that 
sequence—that a contract would probably be drawn up. He said that it 
might result in a contract, and if so, he wanted me to draw it. 

nator Vest. That was on the morning of February 4? 

Mr. Sterson. On the morning of February 4—Monday. 

Senator Vest. Did you go over in the afternoon? 

Mr. Stetson. [ did. 

Senator Vest. That, I believe, is all I wish to ask. 

Mr. Stetson. I should like to extend one answer. You asked me where I 
went to on arriving in Washington, and I told you that I went to the White 
House. Itis only proper for me to say to you that I did not see the Presi- 
dent. I was told that the President was tired and could not see me, so that I 
merely stop there to see the President on my way to the Arlington, but 
did not see him, and did not see him until the morning of Tuesday. Febru- 
ary 5, in the presence of the Attorney-General and the Cabinet, in the outer 


room. é 

Senator Vest. Yourself and the President had been members of the same 
law firm, and you knew him very well, of course? 

Mr. NW. I had been the law partner of the President from the 5th day 
of March, 1889, to February, 1893, and I knew him and esteemed him then 
highly, as I do now. 

Senator PLATT. You supposed that there was to be an issue of bonds? 

Mr. Strersow. I did. 

Senator PLATT. Do you know whether it was determined before you went 
over there that the contract was to take the form of a purchase of gold under 
section 3700 of the Revised Statutes or whether it was to be an ordinary issue 
of bonds? Do you know when that matter was determined? 

Mr. Stetson. [ know exactly when it was determined, and I know it was 

determined 


not beforehand. Tuesday morning Mr. Morgan, Mr. Robert 
Bacon (his partner), and myself went to the White House and were received, 
when were present the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 


the Attorney-General. The discussion on this question then arose and con- 

tinued for four hours, the President leaving the room in the meantime for 

nearly an hour, off somewhere, I do not know where, and the discus- 

sion going on with the Secretary of the Treasury in his absence. 

ts ae that period, that sect, 3700, of the Revised Statutes was brought 
a’ 


of the Secretary of the Treasury by Mr. Morgan, and the 
Secretary of the onaate see that he was fully aware of that section and 
of his powers under it. No determination was then made, but it was said 
that if the Congress should not act upon the Springer bill, which was to come 
to a vote on the next eee Morgan might come back on Thursday 
or Friday after that was deci and TF a aes a proposition, if he had one. 
N was decided before the next Thursday or Friday. 

PLatTr. Can you state why the oy oe obtained in that partic- 
ular form, the form of a purchase of gold with bonds rather than by the or- 
dinary way of selling the bonds? 

Mr. Stetson. Because it was the clearest method of doing it. The power, 
in my judgment, was clearest—clearer under that statute than under the 


resumption act of 1875. 

Mr. CHANDLER. , I beg to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that when I called attention to section 3700 as a reason given by 
the Administration for the issue of those bonds I did not say that 
I thought bonds could be legally issued under that statute. I 
agree with the Senator from rgia that the act did not author- 
ize the issue of bonds. I only wished it to be understood that the 
former pee of the President had discovered that section 
3700 did ize the issue, and that the bonds had accordingly 
been issued. So both the Senator from Georgia and I were ri ht, 
although the President of the United States and his late law 

were wrong. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, I am always glad to give way 
to the Senator from New Hampshire, but I do object to having 
ancient history recounted here when there is a living issue before 
the Senate like this tax upon wood alcohol. 

Mr. MASON. I desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky a 
question. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I have only five minutes. The Senator must 
make his question short. 

° IN. Is wood alcohol a beverage? 
LINDSAY. It isa beverage in certain portions of the coun- 


F 


Mr. 
a I understand it is a beverage in Chicago. [Lau owe 3 
. MASON. Then I can understand the interest of the Demo- 
cratic in wood alcohol. 
Mr. Y. The interest of the Democratic in it is 
to put a tax on it because the Republican party are g it as 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky will be read. 
The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as an additional 


section: 

Sec. That on and after the passage of this act distilled spirits, spirits, 
alcohol, and alcoholic spirits within the true intent and meaning of the pro- 
visions of section 3248 of the statutes shall be held toinclude, and shall include, 

| all substances known as wood naphtha of methylic alcohol or alcoholic spir- 
its, whether ethyl or methyl, produced by fermentation or otherwise, from 
any substance whatever, shall be subject to the payment of « the tax, 
and to all the provisions of law regulating the manufacture and sale of dis 
tilled spirits as provided -by law: Provided, however, That such provisions as 
to methyl spirits may be modified and changed in such mann ind to such 
extent as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to be 


approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. LINDSAY. This amendment proposes to tax wood alcohol 
only half as much as grain alcohol is taxed, and as wood alcohol 
gets a protection of $2.50 a gallon against foreign alcohol, as it 
gets a protection of $1.10, I may say $2.20 a gallon, as against Amer- 
ican grain alcohol, and as it is beginning to force its way into the 
channels of consumption as a beverage in the extreme Northwest, 
I think it is time it was made to pay its fair proportion of the 
public burden. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Kentucky permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
whether he favors this as a matter of revenue or whether his 
principal object is to protect whisky by saving it from competi- 
tion with wood alcohol as a beverage? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Itis a pure matter of revenue. Iam informed 
by the Senator from Missouri that this bill, against which now the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] is pledged to vote because 
of the defeat of his amendment offered a while ago, will leave a 
deficit: next year and probably the year afterwards, and therefore 
I am in favor of taxing wood alcohol to meet that deficit. 

Mr. BACON. For two years? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Indefinitely; because the deficit will continue, 

We are informed this morning that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has addressed a communication to the Committee on Finance. 
asking for a tax of 1 cent a pound on refined sugar manufactured 
out of the great amount of sugar which has been imported by the 
sugar trust pending the consideration of this bill; but we have 
had no response whatever from the Committee on Finance as to 
whether it intends to compel the sugar trust to contribute a part 
of the gains they could not help giving it under the bill, without 
destroying the symmetry of the bill—I believe that to be the reason 
given—whether it intends to compel them to contribute part of 
these gains during the next year to bridge over the deficit which 
the Senator from Missouri says is certain to follow. If we can 
not tax sugar, then let us tax alcohol. Wecan tax sugar when 
the tax results to the benefit of the sugar trust, but we can not tax 


| sugar in the hands of the sugar trust, and the Senator knows it. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, alcohol has always 
been considered a proper subject for a large excise or internal- 
revenue tax because it is a beverage. Wood alcohol is not a bev- 
erage. It is a manufacture from pyroligneous acid, which might 
not be called alcohol at all. It takes the place of grain alcohol in 
certain manufactures, especially in those manufactures which 
have to ase gums and resins in the business of manufacture, be- 
cause, like grain alcohol, it is asolvent and cuts the gums. Man- 
ufacturers in those branches of business have by reason of the 
high tax upon grain alcohol been obliged to resort to wood alco- 
hol in order to carry on their industries. 

The internal-revenue tax here proposed upon wood alcohol would 
not fall upon the wood-alcohol producers, but it would fall upon 
the manufacturers of the country who have to use this kind of 
alcohol, or this so-called alcohol, in their business. I may illus- 
trate by the hatters and the varnish makers. They get this so- 
called alcohol at 65 or 70 cents a gallon, when, if they used grain 
tax-paid alcohol, they would have to pay $2.30 a gallon for the 
alcohol tocut their gums andresins. Whatever may be said about 
the wood-alcohol producers and their methods, I am not willing to 
strike at persons engaged in a legitimate industry for the sake of 
hitting the wood-alcohol producers. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
why he will not join us in reducing the tax on alcohol used for 
industrial purposes? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iam in favor of making it free, 
but I can not meet that question here. 

Mr. GRAY. Then he should have voted the other day to reduce 
the internal-revenue tax to 70 cents a gallon on whisky. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The reason given by the Senator from Con- 
necticut for declining to put this product on the tax list, that it 
does not make any difference about the conduct of the people en- 
gaged in its manufacture, will apply to any kind of business 
managed by any kind of men. 


Now, let us see how these people treat the hatters. We have 


the testimony of a hatter here, taken by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. The Senator from Connecticut went out as the chairman 
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of a joint committee appointed by the two Houses of Congress 
to investigate the question of giving free alcohol to the man- 
ufacturers of the country, and to discover how the Wilson Act 
might be so amended as that the manufacturing people should 
have free alcohol. He was met every day by the wood-alcohol in- 
dustry, and every obstacle possible was put in the way of bringing 
about that desirable result. 

The Senator knows that to be the fact. The Senator knows 
also that wood alcohol is controlled by a combination, and that 
the manufacturers are at the absolute mercy of the combination; 
that the price varies from 60 cents to $1.40 a gallon; that the 
change of price is frequently 33 per cent; that no notice is given 
of the intent to change; that whenever one wood-alcohol manu- 
facturer sends a notice of an increase everybody else sends a no- 
tice of an increase; and that whenever one sends a notice of a 
decrease everybody else sends a notice of a decrease. One of these 
witnesses says that it has driven all competition out of the char- 
coal business; that they have monopolized the business of wood 
alcohol and have a close corporation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from Kentucky to the fact that he has exhausted his time. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I ask only for a vote by yeas and nays on this 
proposition. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. seneaneas 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I am pai with the 
Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Smiraj, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name wascalled). Being paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Harris], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Iannounce my pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). I am 
paired a my colleague (Mr. MurpPHY], and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

r. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLavur.y]. 
If he were nt, I should vote *‘ nay.” 

Mr. TH TON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote “ ~ 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). 1am paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHovup). 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 


tion 8, 


The SecreETaRY. Before section 8, 


to encoun the raising of sugar bee 
there shall be d, from any m 


tary of the Treasury, shall prescribe 
‘The Commissioner 


of the Treasury, shall from time to time make 
a the manufacture of sugar 


and inspection of the man 


United States for such sums as shall be 


amendment. I do not present it with an 


less of their merit. 


thus far been able to ascertai 


~- of the amendment. 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon it. 
to call the roll. 


should vote ‘“‘ nay.” 
Mr. MORRILL when his name was 


: : called). paired with 
yeas 25, nays 94; as follows: the Senator from Tennessee {Mr. Harris], I withhold my vote. 
—_ arete, —_ side Mr. PETTUS (when his name was D. Thavea general pair 
Bate,” a i. Tarot, with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], but lam assured 
Berry, Kyle, Pasco, Vest, by his colleague [Mr. LopGr] and others that we agree on this vote, 
Gadfory, ndsay, Pettigrew, Walthall. and therefore I take the liberty of voting. I vote “ nay.” 
a Mallory: Rawlins, Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). I 
Gray, Martin, Stewart, in announce 5 poe with the senior Senator from New York 
NAYS—34. [Mr. ere). e were t, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 
Aldrich, Debos, Jones, Nev. guar. Mr. PR eh the 9 - name a — page se 
Ne ns, . Y, nounce my pair wi unior Senator from Sou arolina 
Baker, Fairbanks, Mc nery, well, Mr McL AURIN If he were “ ” 
wi oraker, : ; 5 : present, I should vote ‘‘ nay. 
Garter, , F — a Wellington, t Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called.) I have a gen- 
aaaier, Gatinger, —— a eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
Cullom. | ee 085 MAN]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 
Davis, Hawley, Platt, Conn. The roll call was concluded, 
NOT VOTING—30. Mr. GEAR. Lhave ageneral pair with the senior Senator from 
n, Mitchell, Thurston, New Jersey [Mr.Smira]. If he were t, should vote “nay.” 
Butler, Hansbrough. Morrill, Tillman, The result was announced—yeas 12 nays 54; as follows: 
Cannon, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Turner, , : 
— _ ma. ge i 
Daniel, * Jones, Ark. Pritchard, Wolcott. —.. new 86S rae 
Gear, McBride, Shou a Cannon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Turner. 
Georse, McLaurin, Smit ‘ : NAYS—4. 
So Mr. Linpsay’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. FRYE. I wish to call the attention of the Finance Com- | 4jjt/<! oe ieee: Rowdee, 
mittee to paragraph 255. An amendment to the last part of the | Bacon, Fairbanks, Mallory, Bowcit 
amendment reads: pate. ee. Martin, Shoup: 
All other fish, except shellfish, in tin packages, 30 per cent ad valorem. Race, , i , 
Clearly it should read: ery, r, ae, vi 
All other fish in tin packages, except shellfish, 30 per cent ad valorem. ae Grey. Nelson, Wellington, 
Mr. CULLOM. That is what is meant. Clark, ” n Pasco, Wetmore, 
Mr. FRYE. That is what is meant. It is a mistake in putti Clay, Lemay, : Seg — 
**in tin ” after “shellfish,” instead of before. I call Tanieay, Proctor 
the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] | Davis, Lodge, Quay, - 
to it, and he said it was clearly a mistake. : NOT VOTING—23. 
Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator from Maine is right. Hanstroogh, Morrill, 
Mr. FRYE. It should read: Chiltcn, inn dae: |. aeeee: Thursion, 
Ali other fish in tin packages, except shellfish. Hoar, 7 
Mr. ALLISON. That is right. I ask that the words “in tin | Gearze, Mebrids Piatt, N.Y Wolcott, 


ae ” may be ae 
PoThe ICE-PRESID . Is there any objection to the trans- 
position of the words in paragraph 255? The Chair hears none, 


and it is so ordered. Mr. James G. Parsons, the representative 





Mr. ALLEN. I offer an amendment to be inserted before seo- 


Fick PR 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


200, it is pro 
insert as an additional section the following: : pecposed to 


Sec. —. That on and after July 1, 1893, and until July 1, 1908, and no1 . 
ts to be manufactured into beet oueer, 


ry not otherwise appro- 


y moneys in the Treasu 
riated, to the raiser of sugar beets in the United States that may be manu. 
actured into beet sugar du the calendar year 1898 and each succeeding 
calendar year until July 1, 1903, a premium of 50 cents per ton on said beets 
so manufactured into sugar as aforesaid, under such rules and regulations 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 


er of Internal Revenue, with the val of the Sec 
all et e retary 


ul rules and regula. 


grown within the United 
th 


from beets 
shall, under the di on of the Secretary of the Treasury, exer- 


ereof, and the payment 


supervision 

of the premium to the raiser of beets herein provided for. 

And for the pa tof the premium herein provided for the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized draw warrants on the Treasurer of the 

necessary, which sums shall be certi- 

fied to him by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the premium 
shall be disbursed, and no premium shall be allowed 
any one year upon any quantity of beets less than 5 tons. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to say merely a word in presenting this 


very t hope that it 
will be adopted, from the fact that I un tand that the decree 


has gone forth that all amendments must be voted down regard- 


or paid to any person in 


The Finance Committee presented here a few days ago an 
amendment to the effect that one-fourth of a cent a pound should 
be allowed the manufacturer of sugar from beets, and they incon- 
tinently fled from that position without any excuse which I have 

n 


Now, Mr. President, in view of the fact that this amendment 
gives the premium directly to the raiser of beets instead of to the 
manufacturer of sugar, and in view of the fact that the farmer 

ts the benefit without the intervention of the manufacturer, I 
infer that there ought to be no reasonable objection to the adop- 


think I shall say no more upon this amendment now, but I 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 


Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from {[Mr. McBripE}. 


he were present, I 


' 


_ 
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New York, on woolen fabrics and woolens for men’s and women’s 
wear, which is a very able and exhaustive document. 
another article by him on cotton hosiery, prepared on the same 


lines as the articleon woolen fabrics. I 


of sufficient importance to be incorporated in the Recorp. 


contain very valuable information, and 
the American voters as to the operation 
rics and cotton hosiery. 


The enormous duties imposed by the Senate bill on woolen fabrics and linings for men’s and wome 


[Statement showing the present cost of and duty on typical staple articles of woolen goods compared with the proposed duties, and the ad 
alent of the proposed duties. | 





Description of goods. 





No. 1. Black luster sicilienne, 27-inch, for 
men’s summer coats, cotton warp and 


wo weft. 

No.2. Black luster brilliantine, 36-inch, dress 
goods for women's wear, cotton warp and 
worsted weft. 

No. 3. Black luster brilliantine, dress goods 
for women’s wear, 38-inch, cotton warp and 
worsted weft. 

No, 4. Black mohair and luster brilliantine, 
38-inch, dress goods for women’s wear, cot- 
ton warp and mohair and luster weft. 

No. 5. Black luster orleans, 27-inch, for men's 
summer coats, cotton warp and worsted 


weft. 
No.6. Black luster orleans, 27-inch, for men's 
summer coats, cotton warp and worsted 


weft. 

No. 7. Black luster sicilienne, 27-inch, for 
men’s summer coats, cotton warp and 
worsted weft. 

No. 8. Black mohair and brilliantine, 38-inch, 
dress goods for women’s wear, cotton warp 
and mohair weft. 

No’ 9. Black luster brilliantine, 45-inch, dress 

for women’s wear, cotton warp and 
worsted weft. 

No. 10. Black mohair brilliantine 45-inch, 
dress goods for women’s wear, cotton warp | 
and mohair weft. 

No. 11. Black Italian lining, ®-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 12. Black Italian lining, ®-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 13. Black Italian lining, 22-inch, cotton 
and wool weft. 

No. 14. Black Italian 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 15. Colored Italian lining, 22-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 








lining, 22-inch, cotton 


No. 16. Colored serge lining, ® inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 17. Black worsted coating, inch, for 
men’s suits, worsted warp and weft. 


No. 18. Black union beaver, 54-inch, for men's 
overcoats, cotton warp and shoddy weft. 


No. 19. Black union beaver, 54-inch. for men’s 
overcoats, cotton warp and shoddy weft. 


No. 2). Black union beaver, 54-inch, for men's 
overcoats, cotton warp and shoddy weft. 


No. 21. Mixture worsted coating, 56-inch, for 
men's suits, worsted warp and weft. 


No. 2. Black worsted coating, 56-inch, for 
men's suits, worsted warp and weft. 

No. 23. Black worsted coating, 56-inch, for 
men’s suits, worsted vere and weft. 

No. 24. Black curl, 54-inch, for women’s jack- 

men's overcoats, cotton warp and 


No. 27. Black cashmere, 27-inc 
summer coats, cotton warp and wool weft. 


No. 28. Black Italian lining, 54-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 20. Black Italian lining, 54-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 3. Black serge lining, ®-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. r 


for men’s 





I have also 


consider these statements 
They 

no doubt will enlighten 
of this bill on woolen fab- 


nance Committee by Mr. C 
plaster rock or gypsum. 
I ask that these papers may be printed in the RECORD as a part 
of my remarks. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
sence of objection. 
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The papers referred to are as follows: 








| 


Foreign | | Amount | 
cost Present | of present 
per run-| Weight rate of | duty per 
nin duty. | running 
¥ . | ; yard. | 
Cents. | Per cent Cents. 
15.75 | 44 ounces per square | 5 7.87 
yard. | 
8.25 | Under 4 ounces per 40 3.30 | 
square yard. 
| 
We i... iiiik wttioe coke | wD 6. 37 
RE ») 8.50 
ls 
6.75 Ai dasaitideeadiend | 40 2.70 
8.25 |-o--- i atadehetiedes | 50 4.13 | 
7.75 --do - cosece 4 40 | 3.10 | 
| 
IE Basta NOE dindhcceccseneuse | 50 | 9.00 | 
18.50 | ele Stenttens deamtns- 50 9.5 
| | 
21.50 — a ae OD 10.75 
| OR" Rarer 40 5.20 
| 
14.50 |..... ibdudiasneinene 40 5. 80 
17.2% SS ee BO | 8. 62 
15.25 | Under 4} ounces per 50 7.62 
square yard. | 
13.00 | Under 4 ounces per 50 | 6.50 
square yard. | 
| 
15.50 ee 5 7.5 
38.00 12 ounces per run- 40 15. 20 | 
| ning yard. 
| | 
26.00 | 26 ounces ar run- 40 10. 40 
ning yard. 
31.00 | 29 ounces ye run- 40 12. 40 
ning yard. | 
| | 
40.00 | 29 ounces per run- 0 16.00 
ning yard. 
54.00 | 12 ounces 2 run- BO 27.00 
ning yard. 
49.00 | 16 ounces por run- | 40 19 
| ning yar } 
62.00 | 18 ounces per run- | 50 31.00 
| ning yard. 
2.0 | 2 —— run- 40 12. 80 | 
ning yard. | 
48.00 28 ounces per run- 40 | 19. 20 
ning yard. 
14.00 Under 4 ounces per 3 | 7.00 


square yard. 


17.50 | 4} ounces per square 
yard. 
21.50 | Under 4 ounces per 
square yard. 
32.25 | 5 ounces per square 
yard. 
9.75 | Under 4 ounces per 


square yard. 





16.12 


3.90 | 


9.00 |... 


=~ 
u 


Proposed duty un- 
der Senate bill 


® cents per pound 
and 5) per cent ad 
valorem. 

5} cents per square 
yard and 5) per 
cent ad valorem. 

tee 


6} cents per square 
yard and &) per 
cent ad valorem 
5} cents per sthuare 
yard. and &) per 
cent ad valorem. 
do 


do 


6} cents per square 
yard and 5) per 
cent ad valorem 

5} cents per square 
yard and 50) per 
cent ad valorem 

6) cents per square 
yard and ® per 
cent ad valorem. 

54 cents per square 
yard and ™& per 
cent ad valorem 


6} cents per square | 


yard and §®) per 
cent ad valorem. 
do 


8 cents per pound 
and 5) per cent ad 
valorem 


5} cents per square 


yard and 5) per 
cent ad valorem 

6} cents per square 
yard 
cent ad valorem. 

® ceats per pound 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

24 cents per pound 
and 5) per cent ad 
valorem. 

24 cents per pound 
and SO per cent ad 
valorem. 

24 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem 

® cents per pound 
and %) per cent ad 
valorem 

do 


do 


| 24 cents per pound 


and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
ice 


6} cents per square 
yard and WW per 
cent ad valorem 
82 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


yard and 50 per 
cent ad valorem 


and SO) per | 


5} cents per square | 


32 cents per pound | 
and 50 per cent ad 


valorem. 

54} cents per square 
yard and W& per 
cent ad valorem. 


| 


& we* 


tv 


Amount of proposed 
duty per running 
yard, in cents 
By ad 

On a Tish 
weight valore m Total 
rate 
6. 37 7.87 14. 24 
5.50 4.12 9. 
5. 81 6. 37 12.18 
6. 86 8.50 15. 38 
4.13 3. 37 7.00 
4.13 4.13 8. 26 
4.13 3. 87 8.00 
6.85 9.00 15. 86 
6. 87 9.2 16. 12 
8.12 10.75 18. 83 
4.88 6.530 11.38 
. 77 7.3 13. 02 
§. 77 8. & 14.39 
7.56 7.62 15.18 
4.88 | 6.50 11.38 
5.77 | 7.75 | 13.52 
24.00 19.00 | 43.00 
39.00 | 13.00 52.00 
43. 50 | 15. 50 59.00 
43.50 | 20.00 63.50 
24.00 | 27.00} 51.00 
} 
32.00 4.500) 56.50 
| 
36. 00 1.00 67.00 
35. 00 16. 00 49.00 
42.00 24.00 66.00 | 
4.87 7.00} 11.87 
6.37 8.75 15.12 
8.25 10. 75 19.00 
15.00 16.12 31.12 
| 
4.88 | 4.87 9.75 





ul 
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I have also a letter addressed to the chairman of the Senate Fi- 
. G. Root in regard to the tariff on 


That order will be made, in the ab- 


rem equiy- 


Ad va 
lorem 
equiva 
lent of 
proposed 
duty 


Per cen? 
wo 


116 


Yo 


1) 


ill 


SBOP wy 


100 


103 


83 


87 


go 


& 
= 
S 


115 
108 
153 


137 


& 


s 8s & 
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Amount of p 


Amoun ; dut r imning Ad va- 
. waediconal ran lorem 





Description of goods. per run- Weight. rate of 





= 
By ad ent o 
) On proposed 
yard weight valorem Total. | duty. 


ee 
| ne 





No. 31. Black m. Maing, inch, cotton 16.00 | 5g ounces per square 40 
warp and wool weft yard. 
No. 82. Black all-wool moreen, 25-inch, made 12.00 ounces per square ee |) ee Sw ee L . 
of the commonest Russian Donskoi wool, for — = ria eee os 
women's skirts. 
No. 33. Colored moreen, 31}-inch, cotton warp 15.50 | bj ounces per square 50 Tv. 4... PO ssttincckaduiane 9.18 7.75 | 16.93 109 
40 


8.90 | 24 cents und | 11.25 4.87 | 16.12 
and 50 per cent ad = 
orem. 


and wool weft, for women's skirts. 


No. #4. Melton, 42-inch, cotton warp and wool 9.75 6} ounces per square 
and shoddy weft, for women's Wear. yard. 





COTTON HOSIERY. American cotton. If the prehibinsty sates ee eens S by the pending Senate 
In the tariff bill as it stands, as amended by the Senate, duties are im bill on these should be 


i cheaper , the effect would be 
on cotton hosiery, t by paragraph 315, according to to classes in which the goods ly stop the manufacture of them abroad aa tot to throw the mills there 


arranged, e classes are established accord: to the value of the | into the manufacture of higher grades, in which Egyptian cotton or maco 
aanden that is to say, s valued at not more than $1 per dozen pairs con- | Yarn is cameveny used. 


stitute one class; goods valued at more than §l and not more than $1.50 per | , Thesee r grades of imported cotton hosiery are the workmen's “ Sun- 

doasa pairs co nstitute th the second class. There are also four aes fosbem day” stoc and to an i rienced eye have the same general appear- 

worth mot respectively, of goods worth from $1.50 to $2 per dozen, of goods | #2ce as the grades, w Cane to Hee ceetienem the yarn, they 

h more than $2 os less than $3 per dozen, of from $3 to $5 per woar equally as well as, f not than, gee gee sep yee Theonly 

anaen.ae of goods worth more than $5 per dozen pairs. The ad valorem goods made in America to-day w could take the these grades in 

maak of 15 por cont is im on all al thane cananes anceps the last, and in { Price are the common “ te stockings which we see in country stores, 
dition thereto a specific duty varying from 50 cents per dozen on the first | 42d which are heavy and ungainly. 

or see pest class to §2 per dozen on the class of goods valued at between $3 


This onan of the a aan: a the total rate so extremely ont y 
proportionate] vy on the of goods, which are used e 
masses, that facts sh should be ips Fully mah made known. It is well Bnows by 


Statement showing selli: under present Saat we tarif(, and M: 
everyone familiar with the cotton-hosiery business that the t bulk of Kinley Act of leading ores of cotton hosiery, cit valorem equivale nt 


COTTON HOSIERY—THE eens “aaa HEAVY DUTY ON CHEAPER 





ah 
mag AS or ee a eee ee ee Re ee | 


Uni ar ita in ho las limit asthe lowest di-| 0 the duties under each 
line; that is, are included in the class vere eet mere 
than 1 per dozen pairs. mnported this class has al- 
ready been mach eat down, st eee ot the rates proposed in the 

Eenate bill will make their 

official 2, rt hosiery in 1 1896 were 5,181,136 
soe ar? teaetioctihtenen 
ae that the bulls a eae the lower ame, worth 
srom Seen seen he lowest div line fixed pe Geo gueyenes The 
ult, therefore elas Of tine of $l no the Newest in imi, ‘or the 
limit of the lowest class ae vying on them mee oe that 
will tax them enormously and quite out on 


tae and yet these lower grades are the sadinns akin 
are used by the poor man. 


Hereto is attached a table (see Exhibit A), > Poe a clear idea of the 


¢ | Wilson bill protection. 






relative duties imposed on the ee cotton hosiery under the 
McKinley, Wilson, and proposed Sena 7 Of nie table shows that on 
ne lowes ES S Ons ee a See eas from 55 to 75 cents et. 
noted that duty proposed wili be from 81 per cent to 106 per cent. en 58 30. 26 | $1.00 50 
itis no that Sooke now selling under the Wilson bill at r dozen will é | .B 1.10 5D 
tariff $1 dozen, while a cKinley tariff - 60) .27 1.19 50 
they sold te 07; per dozen, Tas dodieoieal the proposed rates will be > = 2 = 50 
If it is im ite So soensp the setention of the antus tanpensd bs é -63| .33 1.42 74 5O 
ent law on articles, it is strongly urged by rts in the trade t at a ‘ 64) .35 1.57 67 50 
lower dividing line should be fixed for the cheaper of goods; tha’ -65 | .36 1.68 65 5O 
the not more than 75 cents per dozen een -66 | .38 1.84 60 50 
from the class of valued at not more than $1 per dozen pairs, and on 69) .41 2.08 55 5O 
sheen chesber valued at not more than 75 cents per dozen pairs, should i 82) .47 2.55 54 50 
be levied a duty of 3 cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem. d -96| 54 3.00 BA 5O 
These rates, while they would be largely in excess of the Wilson ra . 00) .59 3.45 5 5O 
would tend to wala the differences in the proposed Senate duties 57 | .74 4.25 60 5D 
upon various es of would provide a revenue to the Gov- -65 | 87 5.15 55S 50 
ernm and at the same ample protection to the American 52 | 1.08 6.25 72 50 
manuf, rer; in fact, rates manrafstarer on these lower classes of 67 | 1.26 8.00 59 50 
would give the domestic an increased protection of from 7 | 1.39 8.80 it BO 
not being 8 DP cent on various lines over the present Wilson bill, and, | 1.56 9.75 55 50 
bitory rate, would give the Government the benefit of a 
e following table shows what the WasnineTon, D. C., April 14, 1897. 
under the duties Dear Str: The a SS er 
plaster rock, or gypsum, and leave 
tec tlhowtnee ts pro and con in of a Extracts 
from the arguments in favor of a duty are Hieuaer een. 
the Ways and Means Committee of House of 
written in capital letters. Refutation of these arguments is printed in 
roman. 
Newark Lime and Cement , Newark, N. J.; J. B. King 
& Co., New York; V. C. & C. New York; W 


IN THE MILLS. 


ain AVAILABLE QUARRIES IN Nova SCOTIA ARE OWNED EXCLUSIVELY 
AMBRICAN CIFIZENS, AND MOST OF THE ROCK IMPORTED 1NT0 THE UNITED 





sidera’ be upon cotton hosi STASSS S09 MESUGET Dr AMERSO AN BOTTOMS; THEREFORE ALL THE BENEFIT 
ens ee gute be constantly borne ik DERIVED BY THE CANADIANS 18 THAT INCLUDED IN THE BARE LABOR OF 
miud that ali the stockings wor Saks puree or ues one cake a QUARRYING THE ROCK, WHICH AVERAGES 50 CENTS PER GROSS TON. THIS 





1897. 


REPRESENTS ABOUT ONE-TENTH OF THE VALUE OF A FINISHED BARREL OF 
PLASTER. 

No LABOR IS NECESSARY IN THE PRODUCTION OF GYPSUM. 
ALREADY BEEN DONE BY NATURE. : 

If the above statement means that four-fifths of the cost of the production 
of plaster is incurred in the quarrying of the gypsum rock, this is a grossand 

ble misstatement. So far from it being in accord with the facts, it is 
ve stful ifeven one-tenth of the cost of producing plaster of paris can be 
charged to the cost of quarrying the gypsum. . 

Gypsum is usually = in open cut, and the proportion of labor and ex- 
plosive necessary to blow it out and break it up is exceedingly small as com- 
pared withsu uent charges for transportation, manufacture, and package. 

The Western plaster mills are, generally speaking, located at the quarries. 
Consequently there is no charge for carriage of raw material and no labor 

id out for this purpose. On the contrary, the Eastern mills, using Cana- 

ian rock, are subjected to very heavy charges for transportation, most of 
which is out in the form of labor to American seamen and vessel owners 
nD the coastwise trade. 

Neither is it true, asstated by the petitioners in favor of the duty, that Amer- 
ican quarry labor is paid materially more than Canadian labor for quarrying. 

THERE ARE VAST BEDS OF GYPSUM FOUND IN THE FOLLOWING-NAMED 
STATES AND TERRITORIES: NEW YORK, VIRGINIA, MICHIGAN, ALABAMA, 
Louisiana, lowa, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, COLORADO, TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, 
Uran, NortH AND Sours DAKoTA, WASHINGTON, WYOMING, MONTANA, 
OrnEGON, OKLAHOMA, INDIAN TERRITORY, NEW MEXICO, AND ARIZONA. 
THE DEPOSIT IN KANSAS ALONE IS MORE THAN ADEQUATE TO SUPPLY 
ALL THE DEMANDS OF THIS COUNTRY. 

In the Western part of the United States gypsum is as plenty as dirt and 
nearly as cheap, and it is undoubtedly true that the deposit in Kansas alone 


THAT HAS 


is more than uate to supply all of the demands of this country if trans- 
ported East and West to the several manufacturing centers. 
This would doubtless afford very profitable business to the railroads, which 


would be practically subsidized by a duty upon the material, and would, of 
course, correspondingly depress the American coastwise trade, besides plac- 
ing a heavy burden upon the consumers of manufactured gypsum through- 
out the whole country for the benefit of the railroads and mine owners. 

It is to be noted in the statement made by these interests that gypsum 
deposits generally are located in the far West. This is so, and, as a conse- 
quence, cost of carriage would consequently be very great. 

THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL INVESTED IN THE QUARRYING, MINING, AND 
MANUFACTURING OF THIS PRODUCT IN MICHIGAN ALONE CAN BE PLACED 
ON A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE OF TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. IN THAT 
STATE AND IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO THERE ARE EIGHT MANUPACTORIES, 
EMPLOYING, WHEN IN OPERATION, FROM 800 TO 1,000 MEN, AND PROVIDING 
A LIVING FOR AT LEAST 3,000 PROPLE. 

DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS THESE MILLS HAVE NOT BEEN RUNNING 
MORE THAN ONE-HALF OF THE TIME, AND THE PRINCIPAL REASON FOR THIS 
IS BECAUSE OF THE LARGE IMPORTATIONS OF FOREIGN GYPSUM, AND IT IS 
SAFE TO SAY THAT IF A DUTY OF AT LEAST $2 PER SHORT TON WERE PLACED 
ON THE CRUDE ROCK, $2.50 PER SHORT TON ON GROUND GYPSUM, AND $3 PER 
TON ON GROUND CALCINED GYPSUM OR PLASTER OF PARIS IT WOULD CONFINE 
THE CONSUMPTION OF THE IMPORTED PRODUCT TO THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
AND TERRITORY ADJACENT THERETO AND PREVENT THE FOREIGN MANUFAC- 
TURERS FROM DUMPING, AT RUINOUS PRICES, THEIR PRODUCT, WHICH CAN 
NOT BE CONSUMED IN THEIR OWN LEGITIMATE BUSINESS MARKETS, INTO 
BurraLo, CLEVELAND, MruwauKker, DuLUTH, Derrorr, CHICAGO, AND 
OTHER LARGE WESTERN CITIES, UPON WHICH THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
HOME PRODUCT DEPEND FOR THEIR TRADE. 

AS HAS ALREADY BEEN STATED, THE DEPOSITS OF GYPSUM ARE OF SUCH 
A VAST EXTENT IN THIS COUNTRY IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO FORM ANY MONOPOLY 
OF THE BUSINESS. A FEW THOUSAND DOLLARS IS SUFFICIENT TO ERECT 
AND EQUIP A PLANT, AND THERE IS NO SECRET ABOUT THE METHOD OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE. THERE IS NO MORE DANGER OF A COMBINATION ON THIS 
PRODUCT THAN THERE IS OF A COMBINATION ON FLOURING MILLS; AND IF 
THE PRICE SHOULD BE ADVANCED TO A FIGURE BEYOND THAT WHICH WOULD 
WARRANT A LEGITIMATE PROFIT TO THE MANUFACTURER, NUMEROUS MILLS 
WOULD IMMEDIATELY SPRING INTO EXISTENCE, AND THEREBY THWART THE 
OBJECT OF THE PROMOTERS OF SUCH AN ENTERPRISE. 

A “conservative estimate” of the capital invested in this business in 

is susceptible of very elastic construction, according to the bias of 
the parties making the estimate. It would be interesting to have facts pro- 
duced substantiating the statements quoted above. e 

In contradistinction to the above general statement is submitted here- 
with the actual and commercial agency rating of a number of the calcined 
plaster manufacturing interests along the Atlantic Seaboard: 

Newark Lime and Cement Company, Newark, N. J........-....... - $1,000,000 





J. B. Tee ae enewennen 750, 000 
EEE ES EEE ee 200,000 
Bene a Coneray New IR stele tcnnnciivadillbesickinnicindis oe 
m Bros., New York........ 25, 000 

H.C. ~~ ee Newburg, N. Y-._.. 200,000 
t Adamant Company, Ne 35, 009 

Ke Plaster Company, Chester, Pa 200,000 
Beach Plaster Company, Red Beach, Me...........- ipiahieiai 35, 000 





2, 620,000 
Of course these ncy figures fall short of the actual value, and to the 
actual value should be added the large land-plaster-grinding interests, small 
in eens Sat great in the aauvenein antabnibed principally in Eastern cities. 
These mills, many of them grist mills and fertilizer mills, grind plaster 
rock in connection with other business, and distribute it to the farmers 
the interior. 

No actual estimate of value can be placed upon this interest, but it doubt- 
approaches very close to or exceeds the more concentrated interest of 


the plants, as noted above. , 
It may be quite in accord with the facts that the Michigan mills remained 
idle for the time during the past three years. This may be due to many 


causes, but itis doubtless attributable to a large extent to the fact that these 
concerns ized themselves, as regards the sales of their product, intoan 
association to control the price artificially. 

The following evidence on this point is submitted herewith, taken from an 
extract of a report of one of the large commercial agencies: 

“MICHIGAN AND Onto PLASTER COMPANY, 
“101 Pythian Temple, Chicago, Ill., and Detroit, Mich. 
“Benj. W. McCausland,* Freatont, Chtenge, Iil.; Wm. McBain, vice-president, 
Grand Rapids; A. UC. Torrey, secretary and treasurer, Grand Rapids. 

“ This is not a corporation. but a combination of the following concerns in 
the business: F. Godfrey & Bros., Alabastine Company, Grand Rap- 
ids Gypsum W. Grand Rapids Plaster Company, all of Grand Rapids; 
Western Plaster Works, Chicago. Ill., Detroit and Alabaster, Mich. rsh 
-& Co., of Sandusky, formerly belonged to this combine, but Mr. A. C. Torrey, 


*Mr. McCausiland’s name is si to the Congressional petition asking for 
aduty. He represents the “ mills of Illinois.” 
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secretary and treasurer of this concern, informs us to day that they hav 
branch at Sandusky, Ohio; otherwise there is no change 

“The combine is managed by a representative from each con n inter- 
ested, and elects the above-mentioned officers, who have the sam ities as 
other officers in mercantile corporations." 

(Here follow names of the representatives. ) 








“The cbhject of the company is to market the product of all the mills inter- 
ested and divide the profits among them.” 

Gypsum rock constitutes the raw materia) used as the basis for a very 
important industry, which has been built ap under conditions of free importa- 
tion, and which conditions it would be ruinously unjust to change W hen it 
is considered that gypsum rock used for land-p er OSES St for from 
50 cents to 75 cents per ton, on board, at the Canadia l ning 
rock sells for from 8) cents to $1.25 per ton, on boar irries, 
the injustice of placing a duty upon it becomes at on 

The land-plaster industry would be ruined, to th i re of 
the farmers and small milling interests of the country, and a large part of 
the calcining business would also be destroyed, to the disadvantage of the 
owners of the mills and the thousand or more workmen employed in them. 
By the destruction of the one interest and a radical curtailment of the other, 
the already greatly depressed coastwise trade of the United States would 
be most seriously injured. 

It is respectfully asked why it is “illegitimate” for any citizen of the 


United States to transact business in Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwauke 
Detroit, and other large Western cities 

THE PRODUCERS OF GYPSUM OCCUPY THE SAME POSITION 
TER AS THE PRODUCERS OF IRON ORE, PIG IRON, 


Duluth, 


IN THIS MAT~ 
PIG LEAD, COAL, MARBLE, 


LIMESTONE, GRANITE, ZINC, AND NUMEROUS OTHER ARTICLES NOW UPON 
THE DUTIABLE List. THEY ARE HANDICAPPED BY A LACK OF CONSUMP- 
TION; BUT IF THEY WERE ENABLED TO TRANSFER A CERTAIN PORTION OF 


THE BUSINESS THAT IS NOW BEING DONE WITH THE FOREIGN PRODUCT TO 
THE MILLS OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES, THE COST TO THE AMERI- 
CAN MANUFACTURERS WOULD BE SUFFICIENTLY REDUCED TO PERMIT THEM 
TO REACH ANY MARKET IN THE UNITED STATES WITHOUT AN INCREASE 
IN THE PRICE TO THE CONSUMER. 

It is to be noted that the great proportions to which the plaster business 
has attained in the West, according to the estimates of the petitioners in 
favor of a duty on the rock, has been attained under the existing conditions 
of free importation of Canadian rock, and the fact is patent that they have 


already, by their creditabie enterprise, secured to themselves not only the 
market for land plaster and ordinary grades of calcined plaster throughout 
the West, which a comparatively few years since was supplied by Easiern 
manufacturers, but they are also selling their calcined plaster in Eastern 


markets, even as far as the seaboard, where plaster not of the highest quality 
is required. 

To ask for a duty on therraw material of their Eastern rivals under these 
circumstances is manifestly unfair. 

They already have protection against the Eastern plaster manuf 
by the amount of the freight between Nova Scotia and the Ameri: 
(amounting to from $1.30 to $1.50 per ton) and the freight on the manufactured 
article from the seaboard to the Western cities, which, taken at the lowest 
rate prevailing during the season of open navigation, when Chicago, Milwau 
kee, Duluth, etc., can be reached by water routes, is not less than $2 per ton 
to Chicago, and has averaged for a number of years past even higher than 
that. Therefore the Western manufacturer has already a virtual protec 
tion in ocean and inland freights amounting to at $3.30 per ton. When 
shipped by rail this protection is increased by § per ton additional freight, 


acturers 
in ports 











making $5.30 per ton during the season of closed navigation, which covers 
about five months of the year 

There is an absolute loss in weight in the process of calcining plaster rock 
amounting to at least 25 per cent of the total we which fact affords an 
excess of protection to the Western plaster manufacturers against iry by 
their Eastern rivals. 

A duty on a pure article for the purpose of enhancing the value of an in- 
ferior substitute article and forcing its use upon that large class of im- 
ers in the East that are reached by deep-water navigation is not protection, 


but amounts to tariff between States. 





The following letter, written from Minneapolis by a consumer 
plaster, indicates the disadvantage to which the consumer f f 
plaster would be put in case of the imposition of the duty, and al 





tive capacity of the Eastern and Western mills to compete in the W 


MANUFACTURERS OF ADAMANT 
ADAMANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 25, 1897. 














DEAR Srr: Iam in receipt of your favor of the 2)th instant, referring to 
the brief submitted to the chairman of Ways and Means Committee by the 
Western plaster manufacturers. This morning's mail also brings in the brief 
in question. I am most certainly with you in regard to keeping off any tariff 
on gypsum rock, and will do what I can with our Congressmen and Senators, 
as-we certainly do not wish to have $ added to the price of calcined plaster. 

The theories embodied in this brief of the Western Plaster Association are 
absolutely absurd and pernicious. Without any tariff on Nova Scotia rock, 
your product manufactured in calcined plaster costs you from $4 to $1.50 per 
ton. Calcined plaster manufactured by the Western corporations, where 
the mill is located at the quarry, does not cost them to exceed & per ton, as 
several of them have stated to me on different occasions. The freight from 
any millin the East that manufactures calcined piaster from Nova Scotia 
rock to Western points where they would come in competition with calcined 
plaster made from native rock, carries from $2 to $5 per ton in excess of the 


freight that the Western manufacturers are compelled to pay 

For instance, calcined plaster from Mr. Higginson or Mr. King laid down 
in Minneapolis costs, without any tariff, about $10.5) per ton, whereas we can 
buy calcined plaster from any of the Western companies laid down in Minne- 
apolis at $5 per ton. Consequently the price of Eastern plaster in the West 
without a tariff prevents its use absolutely, except in such instances where 
the native plaster will not fill the bill at any price 


“The only object that the manufacturers of native gypsum have in asking 








ahigh duty on Nova Scotia rock is to enable them to enter the Eastern mar- 
ket, evefi to the seaboard towns. It would be class legislation solely and 
specifically, benefiting only a few manufacturers. In fact there are only one 


or two Western manufacturers that could reach seaboard towns, even with 





this tariff of $2 per ton. If they can sell plaster at r } at $2.50 
and $3 per ton, whereas the manufacturers of calcined plaster the East 
have to get $ per ton, and in addition are compelled to pay freight, how is 
your Eastern product a competitor of these Western manufacturers in any 
sense? A tariff would simply compel the users in the West to add & more to 
the present cost, because they only use Eastern plaster where the native 


S will not fill the bill. 
“ Yours, very truly, 


J.C. Fenper, Esq., Chester, Pa 
Since the above letter has been written a number of similar protests have 


been forwarded by people throughout the country to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 


go 


C. G. ROOT, General Manager.” 
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Mr. CAFFERY. I renew, Mr. President, in different form the 
amendment which I sent up to the desk concerning the counter- 
vailing duty in the bill against the export bounties paid by for- 
eign countries. I substitute section 3 to be stricken out, in lieu 
of the lines mentioned in the amendment sent up. 

I shall not ask to have read the statement which I quoted the 
other day from the New York Journal of Commerce, accentuat- 
ing the necessity for cutting off this countervailing duty. But 
when the sugar trust has a year’s supply of sugar on hand, if a 
direct tax is not imposed on that sugar so as to recoup the Gov- 
ernment for the benefits conferred upon this trust, an enormous 
amount of money will be made by it. 

Mr. ALLISON. 1 ask that the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana may be read at the desk, so that we may understand 
what it is. 

The SecRETARY. It is proposed to strike out section 4. 

Mr. CAFFERY. No; section 3, 

The Secretary. Section 4 of the renumbered sections, begin- 
ning in line 6, on page 195, and continuing to line 2, on page 196, 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point that that can not be struck 
out, as it has been inserted by a yea-and-nay vote as in Committee 
of the Whole. The Senator can reach his purpose by taking a 
separate vote on it in the Senate. 

r. CAFFERY. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana whether he is referring to the reprinted bill or not? 

Mr. CAFFERY. To section 8 of the reprinted bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretaries are using the old 
print of the bill, and the Senator will please propose his amend- 
ment to that print. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have here a statement prepared 
one Evans, showing the ad valorems upon the importations in 
1896 of each of the schedules separately, and then a summary of 
the ad valorems in the whole bill. _ I shal] not read it further than 
to say that the final summary of the importations of 1896 under 
the present law is 40.25; under the bill as it came from the other 
House, 58.51; and under the bill reported to the Senate, 53.62. 
That has been corrected up to the morning of July 8. 

= — I hope that may be . Ishould like to hear 
what it is. . 

Mr. WHITE. Let it be read at the desk. The table is prepared 
by schedules. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The paper referred to will be read, in 
the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Table showing the ad valorems we Be importations in 1896 of each of the 
schedules 









Values. Duties. | aevere 
Per cent. 
$19, 691,087.69 | $5, 619, 239. 68 28. 53 
26, 876,772.62 | 8,557, 987.59 31. 84 
28, 221,956.92 | 8,601; 857.91 30.48 
22, 896,254.23 | 8,006, 899. 71 35 
23, 264.869.38 | 121257. 128.37 52. 64 
23; 264, 869.38 | 12) 277) 993. 59 52. 77 
34, 634,582.06 | 13, 197,812. 72 38.10 
85,512. 505.02 | 17,246, 685. 54 48.56 
85, 597,637.25 | 17,283, 467.96 47.22 
1,800, 907. 41 413, 727. 50 22.98 
13) 307,443.67 | 2,213,330. 92 16.63 
13, 307, 443.67 | 1,955, 418.55 14.69 
73, 088,811.76 | 29,910, 708.55 40.94 
78, 002, 178.76 | 51,970,910. 54 71.10 
73,002; 178.76 | 58, 173,574.27 71.38 
13,035, 872.61 14,850,117.02 | 109.06 
13,625, 272°51 | 23,352,007.31 | 164.05 
13, 625,272.51.) 15,962,979.85 | 117.15 
25, 077,980.62 | 7,919,696. 46 22.58 
38, 873,502.01 | 15,540, 188. 92 40 
46, 362, 671.78 | 17, 132; 865. 18 36.95 
11, 270,965.24 | 6,935, 648.08 61.54 
11,940, 732.20 | 9, 197, 473.38 77.8 
11, 856, 658.95 | 7,213, 633.53 60. 84 
21, 279,498.43 | 9,311, 701.76 43.75 
21,270) 498.43 | 11049) 410.61 51.92 
21,279, 498.43 | 11, BBM, 764.08 52. 33 
aru | Mioneeo | see 
81,986, 109.02 | 16, 036; 929. 64 50.14 
48, 352,049.90 | 28,027, 509. 87 47.02 
82, 816,564.19 | 72,800; 400. 92 87.91 
82, 816,504.19 | 67,061, 119.16 80.98 
26, 627,731.71 | 12, 504,008.17 46.96 
26,627,731. 71 | 14,908, 435.32 53.38 
26, 27,731.71 | 14, 195, 205. 82 53.32 
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Table showing the ad valorems upon the importations in 1396, etc.—Continued 








Ad valo 








Values. Duties. 
rem 

M.—Pulp, paper, ete.: Per cent 
en cidlticrecvcnatnninihedaddeiied $5, 599,939.55 | $1,242, 198. 92 2 18 
och fir isinls'n seein dlermidnansee eae 7, 122,543. 61 2, 130, 497.16 20.9) 
I  kviire Sacne dine ‘emai 5, 599, 839. 45 1, 730, 460. 32 30. 92 
N.—Sundries: " 
SI iin sig itit samara nchbaliedmane 42, 805,050.21 | 10,635, 008. 7 24.79 
SII de sinh icrsh nin red sliding nse snlaneio tnt 55, 895,082.59 | 17,187,762. 91 W. 66 
RETARD EOE RS ores 73, 425, 164.35 | 18,949, 926. 07 25.8] 
IR en dav enchenduiiiadaa 386, 579, 182. 34 | 155, 600, 882. 87 40.25 
SID, ; nt:ninwctes paint 473, 115, 648. 70 | 276, 804, 676.15 58. fi 
NEE SE RGN PT , 063, 596. 37 | 261,710, 195. 98 53. 62 





Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the Senator from Texas, as he desires 
to offer an amendment? 

Mr. CHILTON. I have an amendment which I offered somo 
time ago, on which I want a vote taken. It is an amendment pro- 
posing to put on the free list the cheaper grades of flannels, 

lankets, and woolen goods. I will state that if the amendment 
should be adopted, it would be very easy to regulate the duties, 
because it is shaped with a view to the line of demarcation between 
the different grades of goods which now _—— in the woolen 
schedule. Iask that the amendment may be read and voted upon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 


. Flannels, blankets, shawls, knit fa ‘s n’s dress 

ae and cloths. male Cooly 2 in pant at Doel aed eho oe oe 70 
cents a pound. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). 
the Senator from mn {[Mr. McBrRIDE]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was ). Lam paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smirx]}, but I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McBrIDE], which will allow the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON] and myself to vote. I vote 


Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Murpny]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was ). Ihave a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
Laurin]. 1f he were present, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
ant. e were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. TURNER], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WETMORE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Harris], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. Under the announcement made by the Sena- 
tor from Lowa [Mr. Gear] of our transfer of pairs, I am at liberty 
to vote, and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PETTUS. I in announce my pair with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] to the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. BAKER], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 36; as follows: 


Iam paired with 


YEAS—25. 
Allen, Clay, 
ion Faulkner. Mi Fe 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Witte 
Caffery, 4 pe tins, 
Chil ton, Mallory, Roach, 

NAYS—36. 
Aldrich, Fairbanks, Proctor, 
— os for see 
peri. iwi Faroe. = 








NS ae Fi 





NOT VOTING—28. 


Bacon Gray, McLaurin, Smith, 
Baker, Harris, Kans. Morrill, Thurston, 
Clark Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Tillman, 
Daniel, Heitfeld, Pettigrew, Turner, 
Frye, Hoar, Pettus, Warren, 
George, Kyle, Platt, N. Y. Wetmore, 


cBride, Pritchard, 


Wolcott. | 

So Mr. CHILTON’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I desire to place in the REcoRD 
two or three further expressions made by eminent Republicans 
during the tariff debate of 1894. These views are not in harmony 
with the conduct of that organization upon the floor here during 
the consideration of this bill; but it will not be amiss, perhaps, 
now that we are about to have a vote upon the measure, to recall 
the attention of Senators to their sentiments then expressed, and 
it is possible that they may return to their earlier principles, and 
that we may find a fitting solution of the difficulties that encom- 

us by a negative vote upon the pending bill. 

I wish first to quote from a prominent Republican, formerly a 
member of the Finance Committee and now Secretary of State, 
upon the subject—the oft-cited subject of sugar. Speaking of the 

cKinley bill, he said: 

It had some demerits. It adopted bounties for sugar instead of protection, 
which I believed at the time was a bad policy. It favored unduly, I think, 
the great su trust, then not known, and which had not grown to the im- 
portance which it has assumed since.—Congressional Record, page 5510, vol- 
ume 26, 6, May 31, 1894. 

I would not be true to myself if I did not state that although I voted for 
the peasnge of the McKinley bill, I was not at any period of its pendency in 
favor of the dis tion it proposed of the sugar question.—Con7ressional 
Record, page 5514, volume 26, part 6, May 31. 1894. 


I beg leave also to cite a few remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire {[Mr. GALLINGER] upon the same 
interesting occasion, and with reference to the same subject. 

On sugar— 

Said that distinguished Senator— 


the tariff strikes a blow atevery man, woman, and child in the land, and es- 

y in the families of the poor. It protects and fattens the great sugar 

rust, while at the same time it im an additional burden upon every 

consumer of ag in the United States.—Congressional Record, page 3895, 
volume 26, part 4, April 20, 1894. 


Is it not sad, even pathetic, to reflect that the present bill is an 
6 ration of the Wilson Act in this ulterior regard? 

Lalso have another extract from the able and diplomatic Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Hate]. He said: 


The Republican party has a policy that, as the years go by, will be sanc- 
tioned, and our people will be grateful for the building up in this country 
of industry in every form and of the production of sugar that in the end will 
relieve us from the tribute that we pay to other nations. There is no more 
beneficent thing, Mr. President, that the Republican party has been engaged 
in for years in its mission, since it has taken into consideration the great 

and fiscal questions of this country, than the two things which were 
embodied in that proposition upon sugar that was free sugar for the break- 
fast table and a system of bounties which would encourage and build up in 
this country an industry by which within twelve years we should raise all 
the sugar consumed by the American people. Iam willing in the future to 
stand upon that proposition. I am willing to contrast that with the attitude 
that the Democratic party is in, either in the other House or in the Senate, as 
will be shown by future votes in that body and by votes in this body upon 
the re of sugar.—Congressional Record, page 5020, volume 26, part 5, 
May 21, 1594. 


And yet here we have this tremendous duty upon sugar, and 
the bounties, where are they? 

The Senator from Massachusetts {[Mr. Hoar] made a statement 
which exactly fits the case, if I am permitted to eliminate from 
it the word ‘*‘ Democratic” and substitute *‘ Republican.” As thus 
revised, I will read it: 


Stand up, Republigan Senators, if you will, and say that you are person- 
ally in favor of this bill—the whole of you, a majority of you, a tenth part of 
you. You will not doit. “We are going to vote for this bill, and stop your 
mouths. if we can,”’ you tell us, ‘“not because we believe in it ’’—they say it 
is wicked through and through—*not because the American people believe 
in it”—they say it is wicked through and through—but because two or 

gentlemen have got together in a committee room or a corner some- 


where, like the three witches in Macbeth, and concocted this hellbroth which 
we have them to swallow.—Congressional Record, page 5062, volume 
26, part 6, May 22, 1894. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. WHITE. In conclusion, permit me to observe that when | 
this great trust-protected measure has been adopted, as it will be. | 
I hope the trusts of the United States will give the distinguished 
chairman of the Republican national committeé a receipt in full. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If there be no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, I ask that the bill be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there are several other amend- 
— to be offered. I propose the amendment which I send to 


The Secretary. It is proposed, after section 7, to add the fol- 
lowing as a new section: 

Sec. —. That all surplus revenue derived by or under the provisions of 
this act shall constitute an inviolable fund for the payment of the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States as rapidly as the same shall mature, and 
any such surplus shall not be used for any other purpose, either temporarily 
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or permanently, and the same shall be paid out as soon as there may be a 










sufficient amount in the Treasury to discharge any portion of the interest 
bearing debt of the United States at the date of its maturity: and any deficit 
in the revenues that may take place or be created during the existence of 
this act shall be supplied by the issuance of | tender notes under acts of 





Congress now in existence and by the coi 
Treasury of the United States at the presen 
ard silver to 1 part of standard gold, and in n 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BATE. We do not understand the amendment at all. 
could not hear it over here. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Tennessee 
English language when he hears it. 

Mr. BATE. | could not hear it. 

Mr. ALLEN. The purpose of the amendment is simply to take 
all surplus funds that may arise under the operations of this bill, 
if there shall be any surplus funds, and make a sinking fund out 
of them, and they shall be used exclusively to retire the interest 
bearing national debt as rapidly as it matures, and for no other 
a. If there should be a deficit during the operations of the 
ill, that deficit shall not be supplied by the issuance of Govern 
ment bonds, but by the issuance of legal-tender notes under exist- 
ing law and the coinage of the silver seigniorage in the Treasury. 

Mr. President, if that is satisfactory to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, I should like to have a vea-and-nay vote upon the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Samira]. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the senior Senator from New York | Mr. Murpuy], 
and withhold my vote. If he were present, I shouki vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLavuruy},. 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote ‘ nay.” 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. I do not 
see him in the Chamber, and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PETTUS. Iam paired with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. MORRILL. Being paired with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee | Mr. Harris}, I withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 35; as follows: 


f silver seigniorage in the 
legal ratio of 16 parts of stand 
» other manner 


We 


ought to know the 


YEAS —26. 
Allen, Chilton, Mallory, Stewart, 
Bacon, Clay, Mantle, Teller, 
Bate, Cockrell, Mills, Vest, 
Berry, Harris, Kans. Morgan, Walthall, 
Butler, Heitfeld, Pasco, White 
Cannon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, 
Carter, Kenney, Rawlins, 

NAYS—3 
Aldrich, Fairbanks, McBride, Proctor, 
Allison, Foraker, McEnery, Quay, 
Burrows, Galilinger, Me Millan, Sewell, 
Caffery, Gray, Mason, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hale, Mitchell, Spooner, 
Clark, Hanna, Nelson, Wellington, 
Cullom, Hawley, Penrose, Wetmore, 
Davis, Lindsay, Perkins, Wilson. 
Deboe, Lodge, Platt, Conn. 

NOT VOTING—28 

Baker, Gorman, Martin, Smith, 
Daniel, Hansbrough, Morrill, Thurston, 
Elkins, Harris, Tenn Murphy, Tillman, 
Faulkner, Hoar, Pettus, Turner, 
Frye, Jones, Ark Platt, N. Y Turpie, 
Gear, Kyle, Pritchard, Warren, 
George, McLaurin, Roach, Wolcott. 


So Mr. ALLEN’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to be inserted after section 7. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to insert, after section 7, the fol- 
lowing as a new section: 

Sec 


. That all contracts and combinations between « 


‘ompanies, corpo 
rations, associations, and individuals, or any of th: und all m polies 
(excepting patents granted according to law), the effect or intention and 
purpose of which is to restrain or in any manner restrict the quantity of 
production of any article or articles manufactured in the United States, or 
to increase the price thereof to the consumers thereof, and any conspiracy 
in restraint of the freedom of trade, shall be deemed and held by all courts 


and officers to be a trust within the provisions of this act and to be unlawful. 
And there shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax of 15 per cent of the value 
of all such articles or property manufactured, owned, or controlled by 
any such trust during the existence thereof, and during the time any su h 
contract or combination shall exist in restraint of the quantity of production 
of any such article or articles manufactured or produced in the United States 
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or to increase the price thereof to consumers, or du the existence of any 
copaatnas. comtrects, or combinations in restraint of trade as herein pro- 
vided. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall make ail needful rules and 
regulations to carry into execution the provisions hereof; and the tax herein 
provided for shall be collected by him; and any person or persons connected 
with or in the employment of any such trust as herein defined who shall sell 
any article or property of said trust upon which the tax has not been paid 
during the existence of such trust shall be fined not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000 and shall be imprisoned for not less than one nor more than five 


ears for each and every such offense, and such sale shall be declared and 
1eld void. That all 


oods and chattels of i 4 such trust so sold without the 
payment of the tax herein provided for shall be seized and sold by the Sec- 
retary of the ae and the procseds thereof turned into the Treasury of 
the United States, and the right of any such person thereto, or the proceeds 
thereof, shall be forever forfeited to the United States. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 
Mr. ALLEN. 


I should like to have the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The 
Is there a second? [A pause. ] 
sustained. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to have the attention of the Senate, 
if we can break up the little tea parties that are going on around 
the Chamber. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from Nebraska will not make 
a speech, we will all vote to give him the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not want to make a speech. I simply wish 
sufficient attention so that Senators will not be asking me what 
the amendment is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The yeas and nays are demanded. 
Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smrru}. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Illinois . CULLOM]}. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Being paired 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], I withhold 
my vote. 

r. PETTUS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name wascalled). I again 
——- my pair with the senior Senator from New York [ Mr. 

URPHY]. 

Mr, ITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin}. 
If he were present, I should vote “* nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I haveageneral 
~ with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

f he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia pan DaNIEL] to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Jonrs], and will vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
a a Dakota that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jonzs] 

as voted. 

Mr. HANSBROUOGH (after having voted in the negative). I 
withdraw my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote is withdrawn. 

Mr. FRYE. On this vote I announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman}. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 36; as follows: 


eas and nays are demanded. 
he demand appears not to be 


Iam paired with 


YEAS—25. 
Allen, Martin, Tu 
Bacon a a 
e, arris, Kans. 
Berry, Heitfeld, Morgan, White. 
Butler, Kenney, Rawlins, hs 
Cannon, Mallory, Roach, ‘ \ 
Chilton, Mantle, Teller, 
NAYS—36. 
Aldrich, Deboe, Lindsay, Platt, Conn. 
Allison, Elkins, tote. Proctor, 
Baker, Fairbanks, Me 2, y, 
Burrows, Foraker, McEnery, well, 
Carter. Gallinger, McMillan, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hale, Mason, r, 
rk, Hanna, Nelson, ellington, 
Cullom, ay Penrose, Wetmore, 
Davis, Jones, Nev. Perkins, 
NOT VOTING—23. 

Caffery, Gra Morrill, Smith, 
Daniel Heathrough, Murphy, Stewart, 
Faulkner, Harris, Tenn. Pasco, Thurston, 
Frye, Hoar, Pettigrew, Tillman, 
Gear, Jones, Ark. ——, Turner, 

‘ Kyle, Platt, N. Y. Warren, 
Gorman, McLaurin, Pritchard, Wolcott. 


So Mr. ALLEN’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. ALLEN. [I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to be inserted after section 7. 


The Secretary. It is proposed to insert after section 7 the fol- 
lowing as a new section: 


Sec. —. That the Secretary of the bah yrange! Foe | transmit to the Congress, 
annually, information as to the extent to which any of the articles or com: 
modities dutiable under this act are produced, manufactured, or mined by 
combinations of corporations or individuals formed for the purpose of con- 
trolling production or prices; or by corporations or individuals having such 
a mney of production as results in the control of prices; or by corpora- 
tions or individuals sustaining such relations to tions en’ in busi- 
ness as common carriers as enables the producer of such dutiable article or 
commodity to secure rates for transportation thereof lower than are charyed 
to the general public upon commodities pepperly i ble to the same _ 

‘or 


sification in fixing the ratesof transportation. of defraying 
any expenses of collecting the information eosaaes to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to comply with the requirements of this section, the sum of 


$20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise app’ 

Mr. ALLEN. I have been asked to explain the amendment. 
I sup d it was clearenough. It is to the effect that it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the to give annually to 
Congress ‘information as to the extent to which any of the arti- 
cles or commodities dutiable under this act are produced, manu- 
factured, or mined by combinations of corporations or individ- 
uals formed for the = of controlling a or prices.” 

Mr. SPOONER. ill the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
inquire whether it would not be unconstitutional for Con to 
obtain information in that way? Is not that a delegation of a legis- 
lative function? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam very thankful indeed to the Senator from 
Wisconsin for his question, but it does not occur to me that it is 
of such a weighty character that it requires an answer. 

I will continue the reading of the amendment: 


Or by corporations or individuals having such a monopoly of production 
as results in. the control of prices. 


The amendment goes to the extent of provi for ascertaining 
the products of such combinations as may enjoy the benefit of 
drawbacks from transportation companies, thereby being dis- 
criminated in favor of, as against the general public. 


Now, without consuming any time, that is substance of the 
amendment, and it ——— the duty uw the Secretary of the 
Treasury to give us information which he may be able to gather 


in this respect. It will accomplish, if carried out in good faith by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as it no doubt would be, identically 
the result that was sought by the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SpoonreR], which was offered here a few days ago 
and withdrawn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. . 

Mr. Se ee ee ean Sane I am paired with the 
Senator from 
Being paired as 


ew Jersey [Mr. Smiru]. 
Mr. MORRILL po name was called). 
heretofore stated. I do not vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). If the 
senior Senator from New York | Mr. MurpnHy] were here, he would 
vote to and I should vote **nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I desire — 
to announce my pair with the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McLaurin}. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TIL1- 
MAN]. If he were t, I should vote “ nay.” 


The roll call ha been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 25, nays 37; as follows: 
YEAS—25. 

. Faulkner Man Teller, 
Bacon, Harris, Kans. Mactig, Turner, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Mitchell, Walthall. 
on. Tides ee 
Cockrell, Mallory. Roach, 

NAYS—37. 

Baker, Fairbanks, Mason, t Spocner, 
Caifery, ate Nelson, . 
Chandier, Hanna, - Porting Wilson. 
Clark, —s i Platt, N. Y. 

Davis, Lodge, Quay, * 

. NOT VOTING—27. 
Berry, ' 
Dania” Harris, Tenn. Sarpy. hart, 
Gear, % : 
George, le, Plat, Conn, Wisk 
Gorman, le We 
Gray, ; Smith, 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I have not occupied much of the 
time of this body during the progress of this debate in the way of 
offering amendments, but I have no doubt in the last stages of its 


passage through the Senate our friends on the other side will hail 
the op ity to proclaim what has so offen been said durin 
the debate and otherwise is the main object of a protective tariff, 
that is, to protect the labor of this country from the competition 
of foreign labor. That being so, my amendment goes to that sub- 
ject exclusively, and not only covers, and is intended to cover, the 
difference in the cost between American labor in these protected 
articles and foreign labor, but is meant to give the benefit of the 
whole labor cost to the American workman. Therefore I offer the 
amendment and invite the cooperation of our friends on the other 
side to its adoption. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Delaware. 

The SECRETARY. Insert the following as additional sections: 


Sec. —. Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, no duty at a 
rate exceeding 75 per cent ad valorem shall be levied, collected, or paid upon 
any article except spirits, wines, and other beve ; 

uc. —. That any citizen of the United States, residirs within the United 
States, who shall be a consumer of any article imported from foreign coun- 
tries upon which any rate of duty is levied pursuant to the provisions here- 
inbefore contained, shall have a right to present to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a petition showing that such rate of duty is in excess of the entire cost of 
the wages which were paid or payable in the manufacture of such article. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall Sescnese cause inquiries to be made 
into the truth of the allegations of such petition, and if it shall be made to 
a to him that such allegations are true, he shall have the power, and it 
shail be his duty, to reduce the rate of duty upon the articles mentioned in 
said petition to a rate which shall not exceed the entire cost of such wages. 
No duty in excess of such amount shall be levied, collected, or paid upon any 
such articles which shall be es from foreign countries or withdrawn 
from consumption sixty days after the date of the decision upon such peti- 
tion. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN. I offer an amendment to be inserted as a new 
section on page 199. 

The SECRETARY. Insert, on page 199, before section 6, the fol- 
lowing as a new section: 


Sec. —. That any distilled spirits deposited in mer enews warehouse, or 
in any special or general bonded warehouse, may be reentered for deposit 
and rebonded, may be regauged on request, and may be withdrawn or re- 
moved therefrom, according to law, on application of the distiller or owner 

. or by the representative of either; but no person other than the 
distiller, or his } representative, shall, for the purpose of this act, be re- 
garded as the owner of the spirits unless he shall have filed with the collector 
of the evidence of ownership satisfactory to the collector: Provided, 
however, That on application of the distiller or owner for the withdrawal of 
any distilled spirits from a distillery warehouse for Se in a general 
bonded warehouse, the transportation and warehousing bond required by 
law or regulations to be given for such spirits, may be given by an approved 
trust or surety company as principal, with another approved trust or surety 
company as surety, where each of said companies has duly qualified under 


the act of approved August 13, 1894. 

And it shall be a condition of the bond that the principal named there shall 
assume, and shall pay within the time and in the manner required by law, 
all taxes and ay a. or ~- ma a seneune ons 
Soames st said sp ; and will sa and pay any and a 
claims of United States to or against said spirits under the internal- 
revenue laws. 

That on the ce of said bond and the removal of the spirits from 


the liability of the distiller for the tax on the spirits 
shall thereupon cease, and, except as hereinafter provided, all liens upon 
the distille feperty for such tax shall be Sean, But nothing herein 
contained be held or construed as exempting the distiller of said spirits 
from any fine or penalty incurred by him in connection with the manufac- 
ture or storage of the spirits from forfeiture to the United States, where 
such forfeiture Was incurred before the removal of the spirits from the dis- 


tillery premises for deposit in a general bonded warehouse. 
Sec. —. Thatall spirits intended to be removed froma distillery warehouse 
toa bonded warehouse, or to be transferred from one general bonded 


ware to another general bonded warehouse, shall, before such removal 

or transfer, have affixed to each age an engraved stamp indicative of 

such intention, to be provided and furnished to the several collectors as in 

the case of other stamps, and to be charged to them and accounted for in the 
manner 


—. That where spirits are withdrawn from a distillery warehouse for 
removal to a general ded warehouse, or withdrawn from one general 
bonded warehouse to another general bonded warehonse according to law, 
it shall be lawful, under such rales and regulations and limitations as shall 
be qrecertecd by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the ry, for an allowance to be made for leakage, 
loss by ble accident or accidental fire, and without any fraud or 
of the distiller, owner, carrier, or their agents or employees occur- 

ring during such transportation. 
Mr. ALLEN. This amendment is the present law with the ex- 
of three or four lines which give the right of transit in 
to liquors alone and prohibit a like right to spirits, as that 


ze 


A 


i 


f 


class of liquors is known in the trade. I will state the difference 
when shi tax paid and when shipped in bond. When shipped 
in bond, the difference in favor of shipping in bond one car of 


is $66. This is the estimate of the Willow Springs 
, of Omaha, Nebr.: 


Onouraverage monthly shipments of fifteen cars, it amounts to hich 
is more than our profit on the goods. — 


It seems that there is a rule either laid down by the Secretary 
of the or by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue pro- 
hibiting the t of spirits in bond, requiring the payment of 


5,500 
Dis 


taxes before they are shipped. That rule does not apply to other 
liquors. I think the Senator from Iowa realizes that there is an 
unjust discrimination against this class of liquor, and that some 
remedy should be provided for the existing evil. I will ask the 
Senator if that is not true? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska and 
to the Senate that the pocteer thas he now proposed by him was very 
carefully examined by the committee, and whilst there may be 
something in the way of irregularity and inconsistency in the 
— law, we thought it could not be remedied on this bill or 

y the amendment proposed by him; so I hope he will not press 
it. The whole question will undoubtedly be taken up as soon as 
we can reach it at the next session, and dealt with so as to remedy 
whatever inequalities there may be in the law relating to distilled 
spirits. 

Mr. ALLEN. Idonot suppose there is any difference of opinion 
as respects the fact that there is a grossand unjust discrimination 
against the shipment of this kind of liquor in bond that exists by 
virtue of a statute and also by the construction of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Of course I realize that the Senator 
from Iowa is the dictator of the political situation here, and that 
whatever he says must be done. Yet I think I ought to havea 
vote upon this amendment. I ask, however, to attach the follow- 
ing statement and have it published in the REcorp as part of my 
remarks. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Exuisit B.—Showing difference between shipping tax paid and in bond, 


Tax paid, one carload, 5,500 


Shipment in bond, 5,500 gal 
gallons of spirits (10 cents 


lons, at 10 cents, inclusive 


tor goods, inclusive of bar- of barrels ...... . $550.00 

rel, and $1.10 tax, equal Freight on same 180. 00 

$1.20 per gallon) .......... $6, 600. 00 Bank exchange, one-fourth 
Freight - .... ts 180. 00 of 1 per cent se 1.37 


Bank exchange, one-fourth 


Oe DOI cecsitcenacace 16.50 Total cost in bond in 
Interest, twenty days, at 8 San Francisco 731.37 
per cent (average time Interest, twenty days d 3.25 
rom date draft is paid > 
until goods are sold), on || Shipped originally 5,500 gal 
GE cccendiencssnsedesa 30.18 lons; shrinkage, one-third 
— -— gallon per barrel on 60 bar 
Total cost, delivered rels, 30 gallons, leaves 5,480 
in San Francisco 6, 826. 68 rallons, costing $734.62, in 
——S bond . 134 


Original contents paid for, Tax paid on actual contents 


5,500 gallons; shrinkage only ial 1.10 
and evaporation, 60 bar- aae* : 
rels, at one-third gallon, i iiaiitiatitsndinmienduie 1.234 
20 gallons, leaving 5,480 1 
gallons, costing $6,826.68 - - 1.246 |} 
a ep eaeemsduadidhawenaue ne G60 
iid nctinth ctesedcosaasooasa 1. 234 
Difference in favor of shipping in bond -......................-.... 012 
Equal to 1.2 cents per gallon. 
EE Eee a A 
On our average monthly shipments of 15 cars to....-.-- . 990.00 


Which is more than our profit on the goods, figured on car of 60 barrels. 
We usually ship 6 barrels per car. 

Mr. ALLEN. [insist upon action on my amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, some days ago I announced my 

urpose to discuss the merits of the pending bill. I intended to 

o so before the passage of the bill. There has been more delay 
in securing its passage than [ supposed would take place, and I 
have concluded for myself, with some other Senators who are, I 
believe, in the same position, that we would allow the bill to go 
into conference. The bill will be practically concluded, I have no 
doubt, when it leaves the Senate. I believe it is brought pretty 
nearly to the House bill. We shall have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the merits of the bill while it is pending in conference. 

Mr. President, I have on so many occasions declared myself a 

rotectionist that it is hardly necessary for me to do it again. 

ad the bill been presented on protection lines, or upon what I have 
heretofore supposed to be Republican lines, it would have had my 
vote, although Iam not one of those who believe that it will re- 
store confidence or in anywise affect the existing depression. A 
careful examination of the bill convinces me that it is one I ought 
not to onepern yet I am exceedingly anxious that the Republican 
party shall have for this experiment of theirs a bill that accords 
with their convictions of right. Iam anxious that they shall have 
such a bill as they think will bring prosperity, and not such a bill 
as I or somebody else might think they ought to have. 

I have voted for a good many things against my judgment and 
that [ would otherwise not have voted for except upon the princi- 
ple that I desired that this should be a bill acceptable to the Re- 
publican party as it is represented here in the Senate. 

I repeat, in my judgment it is the worst tariff bill that has ever 
been passed. It is exceedingly high; it is away beyond anything 
that 1 had any reason tosuppose would be adopted. In my opinion 
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it takes good care of all the trusts and all the combinations of 
the country; and, if I can say it without being offensive, in my 
judgment the trusts and combines and syndicates have had rather 
too much to do with the making of the bill. For that reason I 
shall withhold my vote from the bill. I do not know whether it 
would be best if all wiio do not approve of it should vote against 
it. I shall not consider it my duty in this case to vote against the 
bill. I enter my protest against it here. I will enter it more at 
large in the Senate at the proper time. 

I want to say, however, to my Republican friends here that they 
can not go to the country and say that this is animperfect, defective 
bill, made so because they did not have in this Chamber a majority 
who couldact withthem. There are in this Chamber now at least 
50 Senators who believe in the doctrine of protection. According 
to my count there are 51. There are a number of Senators here 
who have acted with the Republican party in the past who have 
not changed their views on the protective system or the protective 

uestion. There are 43 Republicans now members of this body. 

orty-five affirmative votes, as the body now stands, will pass any 
reputable and proper protective measure. The Senate to-day is 
good for 48 to 50 votes. This isa bad bill. This bill can not be 
excused on the ground that the Republicans could not have passed 
a good bill. 

Mr. President, there are Senators here who have for years de- 
clared their devotion to the protective system. This bill has been 
made without consultation with them. The bill has been made 
by the caucus of the Republican members who announce them- 
selves as Administration men, and who belong to what some of us 
at least insist is the gold branch of the Republican party. If 
there are defects in the bill, if there have been agencies at work 
and the Republicans who have had it in —- ave been com- 
pelled to yield and to put some things in the bill that they did not 
want to put in, bore | could have avoided that by consulting the 
men who are as ready now to help them make a decent protective- 
tariff bill as they have been in the past when they were in full ac- 
cord with their party and members of the Republican caucus. 

We were told early in the session that if we were disposed to 
enter the Republican caucus our sins might in some respects be 
forgiven and we might be taken in full accord. Some of us did 
not —- to enter the Republican caucus. We did not propose 
to yield our judgment to a majority of Senators who differ with 
us so widely on financial questions. Yet we had never indicated 
that we were not yet protectionists. We had, it is trne, in the 
last session of Congress voted against taking up the Dingley bill. 
We voted against it when every Senator here knew it was not a 
Republican measure on Republican lines, when every Senator here 
knew that it could not become a law if every man who had con- 
sidered himself a Republican in the past had voted forit. We had 
voted against taking it up because we believed there was another 
question paramount to it, and because we did not believe there 
was an earnest and poner effort to aoe at = session of Con- 
gress any appropriate and proper tariff legislation. 

Yet, Mr. President, we had by our acts, I suppose, taken our- 
selves outside of the Republican organization and the Republican 
party. So far as I am concerned, [ intended when I walked out 
of the St. Louis convention to walk out of the Republican organ- 
ization and to be outside of that organization. But I stated as I 
went out of the convention that upon this question of protection 
I was still a protectionist. And yet I have been treated, as have 
my assoviates who had been acting with the Republican party in 
the past, as if we had been always the opponents, the active op- 
ponents, the radical opponents of the protective system. 

So I repeat, if there are defects in the bill, if those having the 
measure in charge have been compelled to listen to trusts and 
syndicates and corporations and to hunt up votes, they knew 
where they could get the votes for a legitimate, a decent, and a 
fair tariff, that would do justice to the aaa in securing 
revenue, that would do justice to the manufacturers in giving 
them a requisite degree of protection, that would do justice to the 
labor of the country in maintaining for them the markets. But 
they listened, I am afraid, to the voice of syndicates and trusts 
rather than to those who have not been on all sabjects in full 
accord with the Republican machine. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this bill is not defensible either 
as a revenue or protection measure, and if the tariff had not been 
used as a partisan football for a quarter of a century between the 
two old parties in order to draw attention from the financial and 
a y questions—the real issues—I should cast my vote against 
this bill. 

The rank and file of the yee has already learned 
that their leaders have misled and deceived them in charging that 


hard times were caused by bad tariff legislation and that = 
tariff legislation would restore prosperity, But the rank and file 
of the Republican party was again fooled by their leaders in the 
last eee 

Tbe Republican leade1s continue to charge that hard times are 
dus to Democratic tariff legislation, and have promised that they 


can and will restore prosperity with this bill. Millions of voters 
who were fooled by this promise in the last campaign cast their 
ballots for the Republican partyin November. I want them to be 
undeceived. A proof of the pudding is a piece of the pudding. | 
want this bill, as bad as it is, to pass. Then the Republican voter 
will no longer follow his gold bug leaders who have deceived 
him. He will be ready to look for other remedies and vote on the 
real issues. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in order to emphasize the fact that 
there are other questions more vital to the welfare of this country, 
and which must be settled, and settled right, before prosperity will 
return, and to do what is within my power to prevent this tariff 
question from being used as a political football in the future and 
to keep in the background the vital questions of financial and mo- 
one Seem, I intend to withhold my vote upon the passage of 
the bill. 

But, Mr. President, in order that our Republican friends may 
have no excuse; in order that oy can not make the excuse that 
our Democratic friends did, and say, “* We were held up and 
forced to put into this bill bad things that we did not favor,” I 
want to say to them now that if they have been coerced into put- 
ting anything into this bill, any bad or vicious provisions (and 
there are many of them) that they would otherwise have kept out 
of it, if they will withdraw such features from this bill, and they 
thereby lose one vote, I will give my vote to pass the bill, in order 
that it may be improved when it does a. I think I can go 
further and pledge you additional votes if you lose more than one 
vote b ew. tle this bill. 7 

Mr. President, | make this statement in faith, and I am 
ready to carry it out if our Republican friends will accept the 
challenge. Therefore, if there is anything in this bill to which 
they are opposed, that they have been forced to put into it to save 
votes, they need not —_ it in the bill in order to pass it, for if 
they will improve the bill in that ee: or in any material re- 
spect, I will vote for its passage. If Republican managers do 
not ae this offer, then they admit that this is just such a bill 
as they desire, and therefore can have no excuse when prosperit 
fails to come, as fail it must. The Democratic tariff remedy failed: 
the Republican tariff remedy will fail; then the voters will wisely 
decide to try the remedies offered by the People’s Party. The 
People’s Party has offered the only cure for trusts, the only receipt 

ver 


that hase uced prosperity—more money and no monopolies. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, d my ileal earcer 
I have advocated the doctrine of pro : believ! ng that it was 


for the best interests of the American people. I never expected 
to hold a seat in this or any other body where this question should 
be presented and feel that it was my duty to vote against a 
measure which bore the name of oe tariff; but under the 
circumstances which surround this bill and the exigencies of the 
poopte of the United States, the manner in which this bill has 

framed, the character of it as ted to the Senate for a 
vote, I feel that I would be recreant to my duty if I should vote 
for it; and [ can not, as some of ed tes feel themselves in 
duty bound to do, refrain from voting. If, as I stated this morn- 
ing, the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], 
with whom I am paired, shall be here on the final vote, 1 shall 
vote against this measure. 

No man in this assembly can understand 
that means tome. I have believed in a 
vocated it, have come here as the trium 
cacy of it before 


in protection; but I do not regard this as a remedy for the ills 
that afflict the body politic to-day, nor do 1 this bill in 
itself as being essentially honest. Gaere hae a thing pre- 


not 
sented before the Senate in connection with this tariff bill which 
had the advocacy of a so interest in the United States but 
ee 


has had its support on 
an ae a Pe le of the United States which has 
appealed here rejection. 

i. President, I shall vote against the bill on the intrinsic charac- 
ter of it. I vote first against it, if I shall vote against it—and I 


shall do so if the Senator from Rhode Island is t—because 
the ills afflict th 


this is the wrong remedy for which the people of 
the United States. We are letting more blood when the patient 
is already exhausted; but if I — the tariff was 
the right remedy, as I once thought it was, I should vote t 
this bill, knowing the manner in which it has been framed, know- 
ing the influences which have affected its up to the pres- 
ent point before the Senate of the United kn that it 
‘has but the voice of five men in the other end of this Capitol, and 
knowing that it here but the voice of ons an 


monopolies who are to be benefited by it. eo” 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the tariff is an issue between the 
Republican and Democratic parties. It is not and never has been 
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securing the poses of this bill. In the consultations that have 
gone on in this Chamber during the pendency of this bill, the Pop- 
nlists have not been taken into council; they have not been re- 
quested to give their opinion about any measure or any amendment 
or feature of the bill that was proposed, nor have they been re- 
quested to join in the opposition to it. They would have done 
neither, however, permit me to say, even though a request to that 
effect had been made. 

Mr. President, in my judgment this bill can not and will not 
bring relief to the country, unless taking more money out of the 
pockets of the people by increasing the burden of taxation with- 
out giving them additional money to pay their taxes can be said 
to be an effectual remedy for existing evils. I want tosee the Re- 
publican party held responsible to the country, as it will be, and 
as it ought to be, for this consummation of all the evils of tariff 
taxation; and believing that it should be so held responsible and 
that Populists should have no part nor lot in its passage, nor in its 
opposition, I shall withhold my vote and decline to vote at all. 

. THURSTON. Mr. President, some of the reasons which 
influence me to the support of this bill are set forth in certain 
newspaper publications which I submit and ask to have printed 
as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
of objection. 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 

BUSINESS 18 IMPROVING—CHEERING REPORTS FROM EVERY SECTION OF THE 

COUNTRY—THE TESTIMONY OF THE PRESS IS UNANIMOUS IN BEHALF OF 

THIS FACT—DEMOCRATIC, REPUBLICAN, AND INDEPENDENT PAPERS TES- 


TIFY TO BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT—EVEN THE CALAMITY SHRIEKERS ARE 
COMPELLED TO ADMIT A BETTER CONDITION. 


The following statements, gathered from recent issues of daily and weekly 
papers in all of the country, and representing all political parties, 
re to the business condition in the United States. ney will repay a 
careful examination. It will be seen that the editors, who have their hand on 
the public pulse rong their army of reporters, news gatherers, and finan- 
cial reedente, are unanimous, irrespective of politics, in the statement that 
business has improved and is improving. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Democratic. ]} 
SALES BETTER THAN IN 1892. 


Very mach more conclusive evidence of an increased movement of mer- 
chandise has been obtained for April by Dun's Review, which has secured 
statements from 357 business houses, Eapressating all parts of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains and all lines of trade, covering their sales in 
April, 1897, 1896, and 1892. Some houses reported actual figures and others 

y percentages, but the groupings of both give very much the same results. 
sa these replies to be indicative of the business of the seam? the 
volume of sales last month was only about 10 per cent less than in April, 1892, 
a year of more than usual pomperny and 6 per cent greater than in the same 
month of 1896. In estimating the value of this statement, the decline in prices 
must be considered. Since 1892, Sauerbeck’s index figures show that the de- 
cline has been a little under 10 per cent; Bradstreet’s index figures, con- 
fined to this country, make it nearly 13 per cent. In cartain lines it has been 
much ; Dun’s states the decline in iron at 33 per cent, woolens 30, 
wool 32, and cottons 21 per cent. If the volume of transactions has fallen off 
only 10 per cent, the actual amount of merchandise handled must have been 
greater than in isez. 


It will be so ordered, in the absence 


[From the Boston Journal, Republican.] 
IMPROVED DEMAND IN THE WEST. 


A general survey of the business situation for the past week affords good 
eco for encouragement. The water is leaving the Mississippi bottom 
ds, and it will be possible, after all, to raise crops there. There is an im- 
—— for goods at most of the great Western distributing centers, 
ite of the unseasonable coolness of the weather. There is a better call 
and steel, but production is still ahead of consumption. 
{From the Memphis Scimitar, Democratic. ] 
GREAT ACTIVITY IN RAILWAY BUILDING. 


If the disposition of railroads te extend their mileage be an indication of a 
return to prosperity, and if the statements made by the Railway Age, the 


generally accepted mater ity in regard to railroad matters, be at all accurate, 
ratum may already be distinctly discerned on the country’s hori- 
zon. 

The Age, ina recent issue, gives in tabulated form statistics of new mile- 
age either already in process of construction or expected to be constructed 
during the year . The grand total represen in this table suggests a 
genuine boom in railroad building allover the country. The total thus given 
reaches the startling figure of 17,500 miles of new track as the probable record 
for the present year. 

{From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican.] 
GOOD CROP PROSPECTS AND GOOD PRICES. 


for 


The is highly slicoureging So the Northwest. Of course the cro 
is not yet , and will be subject to the usual contingencies whic 
sometimes the hopes of the husbandman; but the fact remains that a 


crop well started, with favorable soil and climatic conditions, almost invari- 

ably turns out well. The Northwest this year faces the pleasing probability 

of a good crop and good prices, for it is hardly possible that even a phenom- 
w 


enal ao of spring wheat in this section can force prices down to the old 
low , With a ble supplies so nearly exhausted and the probability of 
a less than average crop in rest of the world. 

[From the Albany Journal.] 


FARMERS FEELING THE IMPROVEMENT. 


In all of the different classes of industry in the United States, then, the 
person who has _ stick-to-it-iveness to hone on till a change for the better 


comes is sure to be the one to first regain his lost resources. This change has 
set in, and as it deve’ the farmer who has not closed out his business will 
be the beneficiary of improvement in the financial and industrial condi- 


{From the Memphis Scimitar, Democratic. } 
BETTER TIMES AT LEAST IN SIGHT. 


The report made by R. G. Dun & Co.'s trade review, showing an activity 
businesr transacti¢ms during the past month little short of that 
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during April, 189, the year of the largest business, emphasizes the cheerful- 

ness of the present business outlook, and points to the conclusion that the 

good times which have been predicted through many weary months of wait- 
ing are at least in sight. 

{From the San Francisco Call, Republican. | 

BRIGHTENING ON THE PACIFIC ¢ 

In spite of the occasional sneer of Popocratic philosophers that the dawn 

of prosperity is being strangely delayed, it can not be denied that the trade 


OAST 


situation is brightening and that business is better than in 1896. The exports 
of produce from the United States thus far this year show an increase of 
$144,000,000 over the same period in 1896, which is a gaim large enough to sat- 
isfy the most exactins grumbler. If we look below the surface and study the 


custom-house exhibits, wo will see that the balance of trade h 
favor of the United States for a year, taking this period asa w 

a proper tariff we would not only enjoy the profits arising fron 
balance, but those derived from a greatly stimulated internal com 
well. This fact is well understood by business men; hence their anxiety for 
the passage of a suitable tariff bill. 


[From the Chicago Times-Herald, Independent. | 
HOPEFUL FEELING AMONG MERCHANTS 





The feeling of optimism is most noticeable in domestic merchandising. It 
is a fact that the actual sales in April by leading houses in each line of busi 
ness in the principal cities east of the Rocky Mountains averaged only about 
10 per cent less than in April, 1892, the year of tho largest business in our 
country’s history. Returns of failures for April show a decrease in number, 
amount. and average of liabilities in almost every branch of trade and in 
nearly all branches of manufacture. The only clouds on the business horizon 
are the diJatory national Senate and the various State legislatures that per 


sist in remaining in session, and which operate as a serious disturbance to 
trade interests. 


{From the Omaha World-Herald, Bryan Democrat. | 
EVEN BRYAN'S ORGAN ADMITS IT. 


Every Democratic newspaper in the land admits that business is improv 
ing, and rejoices that itisso. Only organs that support Republican admin 
istrations rejoice when American business is prostrate. This statement is 
backed up by the proof. If the Star doubts it, let it search the editorial pages 
of its Republican contemporaries, beginning about January 1, 1803, and end- 
ing promptly on November 4, 1896. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican. } 
MERCHANTS BUYING GOODS. 


The Tribune, in its last week's business article, gave a hint of the im- 
proved commercial conditions by quoting from a New York paper a state- 
ment to the effect that the city was filled with buyers from all over the 
country. The summary of Dun's reports indicates that the buyers were not 
there merely to see the sights, but that they actually bought, which is a good 
proof that they had gauged the buying ability of their respective constitu 
encies, and were satisfied that they were fairly prosperous. Such facts as 
these speak louder than the most e!aborate theorizing on the part of calamity 
howlers. 

[From the Financial Chronicle, Independent. ] 
“BEYOND ALL QUESTION.” 

Beyond all question, general business is improving. We have this week 
more decided indications of the progress made. Yet it is true that one can 
easily draw too broad a conclusion from the more manifest evidences. Buy- 
ers, fur instance, are seen to have increased in number in all our markets, but 
their purchases still show great conservatism, supplying only immediate 
wants. Current production in the dry goods trade is believed to be fully ab 
sorbed now, but the old accumulations have not been drawn down much yet. 
Probably the best trade outlook, and by far the most promising conditions, 
prevail in the iron industry. Prices of steel and iron in all their forms are 
now 80 low that they could hardly be expected to go lower, while the demand 
for export of rails, billets, and pig helps the home market. The Iron Age 
says that the hopeful feeling in the iron trade is spreading, and in those de 
partments which are close to the raw material moderate advances are being 
recorded. It adds that the total tonnage placed thus far must be heavy when 
it is considered “that very large orders were booked during the halcyon days 
of the billet 1. and that now this has been swelled by the volume of business 
done in track material.” 


{From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, Democratic. } 
THE SOUTH RESPONDS WITH GOOD CHEER. 


The Chronicle's statements bear out the facts presented to our readers 
yesterday in an interview in our local department with Mr. W. L. Douglas, 
manager of Dun’s agency in Macon. “The return of prosperity,” he says, 
“is visible on all sides. Wholesale dealers in nearly all lines are all reporting 
an increase of business over last year. * * * All houses dealing direct 
with the farmer will tell you that collections were better last fall than fora 
long time prior to that. Right here in Macon business appears more sub- 
stantial and in healthier condition than could seriously have been expected 
some months ago.”’ 

In view of the deliberate and determined efforts being made to discourage 
the people; and worse, to involve the country in war with more than one 
foreign power, these reports, from the highest authorities, are exceedingly 
hopeful and encouraging. 

{From the New York Commercial Advertiser, Republican. } 
THE EAST FEELS IT, TOO. 

In spite of the disturbing effects of the 10-cent decision in the Trans- 
Missouri Traffic Association case, there are many encouraging features inthe 
business situation. Business failures are steadily decreasing in number, 
while the advices of the mercantile agencies disclose a notable increase in the 
number of industrial plants now in active operation. Over 100,000 more men, 
according tothe Pennsylvania labor bureau, are at work in that State to-day 
than there were six months ago, and a corresponding improvement in the 
demand for labor has undoubtedly taken place in New England and other 
manufacturing communities. 


[From the Times-Herald, Independent. } 
RETURN OF “ M’KINLEY TIMES.” 


The week just closed witnessed a steady continuance of the favorable 
trade conditions which were noted last week. Tho break in the steel-rail 
pool seems to have been the signal for a general awakening in all lines of 
productive activity. The optimistic feeling in trade is not based on mere 
rumors of promised resumptions of business, but is founded on actual book- 
ings of large orders. 


[From the Memphis Scimitar, Democratic. ] 
RAILROAD BUILDING SIGNIFICANT. 


During 18% the total number of miles of new tracks laid by railroads in 
the United States was but 1,802 miles, the lowest figure known for twenty 
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years. The record for the year 1895 was practicall 
mind the situation in 1875, when the country was 

great panic, and the unprecedentedly low figure of 1,711 miles of new track 
was the record. Afterwards came a period of expansion, culminating in 1887 
with the unprecedentedly high figure of 12,983 miles of new track constructed 
during that roe, which was one of great prosperity all over the country, a 





the same, — to 
ust recovering ae a 


pros srity which continued for several successive years. And now comes 
he Railwa and predicts an immense increase in railway building in 
1807 — the ner year in the history of railway construction in this 
country. 


{From the Memphis Tribune, Republican.] 
PROSPERITY STEALING UPON THE COUNTRY. 


Is it possible that prosperity has been s wu the country unawares? 
For many weeks past the reports of the commer ncies, though at times 
hopeful, have been on the whole pervaded by a lu rious tone; but in their 
last woek's review Dun & Co. break into the follow ng Jo ous strain: ‘* Nearly 
all will be astonished to learn that actual sales in by leading business 
houses in the principal cities east of the Rocky Mountains average only about 
10 ~ cent less than in April, 1892, the year of the largest business hitherto, 
and were 6 per cent more than in the same month last year.” This fact, the 
Review goes on to say, is especially en: g in view of the great fall of 
prices within the past five years. 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Republican.] 
MORE WORK AND MORE WAGES. 


The daily announcements of the resumption of operations at mills and fac- 
teries tell the story of a steadily expanding volume of trade. The movement 
is progressing and more workmen were employed last week and the amount 
paid out in woe was larger than at any time since the election. It is unde- 
niable that the situation is steadily improving, and it is satisfactory to 
note that the a conditions which must sustain this improvement 
give promise of continuing. One of the main causes of the protracted pros- 
tration we have endured been the low price of wheat. In no month of 
184 did the Chicago price exceed 65 cents,and during most of the year it sold 
around 55 cents; in 1895 the price was a little better, and in 1896 a little better 
etill, but nevertheless wheat has averaged wg 15 cents a bushel below the 
average price of the five years previous to 1804. Now, however, we seem en- 
tering upon an era of r grain prices. 


(From the Racine Journal.] 
VISIBLE ON EVERY HAND. 


Reviving prosperity is on every hand. To be sure it is not coming witha 
rush, and in the nature of oa not be. But there are reasons for be- 
Heving that the American people are gathering fresh strength and that con- 
fidence so sorely tried of late e@ many mills and industries of all 
kinds that have so severely felt the shocks of incom nt tariffs and vocif- 
erous demands for mi the na honor have taken fresh heart 
since the memorable verdict of the le of last November. There were 
those who in view of the cam n the idea that after election busi- 
ness would at once and industries that had been kee; house with 

doors for long periods would at once resume with full force. This 
could hardly be, but within a brief time after the election was over there 
had been such a noticeable revival and so many men had found employment 
that mn mena pled were fully kept in every sense of the word. Business 
is gathering stren with every passing week. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) News, Democratic.] 
MORE TESTIMONY FROM THE SOUTH. 


A have very little reason to complain of a lack of prosperit 
just a i Foxbonre. The advance agent has surely been here and left his 
card, As we understand eee. it is when there is sufficient employ- 
ment to keep everybody making a few dollars in order that they can - - 
chase the good things of life. In another month or so th 
workingman in the city out of ommorinsn, proveting. of course, that the 
individual does not —— to the “sons of " There is a vast amount of 
work on hand, which must benefit all classes and conditions of le. 

i man has employment, he money to 
circulates the nt channels of trade un 
benefited in some way or other. Treat the advanc th 
may decide to locate old General Prosperity in this neighborhood. 
* [From the Omaha World-Herald, Silver Democrat.) 
THE SILVER PRESS ADMITS IT. 


The Kansas City Star says that tho “ Bryanitenewspapers persist in reiter- 
ating the Se that business is not improving and that ss is in- 
creasing."" Perhaps the Star means Democratic ne rs. it does, it 
makes a mi the statement 
that know that business is improving. It 

; dministra- 
in the 
from con- 
ditions. Of course business is impreving. 
(From the Brooklyn Standard-Union, Republican.] 
REPORTS VERY ENCOURAGING. 


Reports of the commercial situation made up to thé close of last 
very encouraging. “* Nogenuine or lastingimprovement,” Dun’s Review, 
*oould come otherwise t slowly and ston, UF = after such a depression 
as the past four years have witnessed, end 1 feature of the 
situation is that the 7 is so nearly devoid of elements which involve un- 
soundness and probable reaction.” These reports show increase in 
sales of wool, an advance in the 

mills which use cotton and woo Additional boot and shoe factories have 


rations, though taking orders at very low prices. The tone of 
ton cammpencial cemerte fama nearly avery On = t of business is reassur- 
ing. tne here is need of patience, however. r times are coming, but by 
easy 


BRADSTREET’S REPORTS FAVORABLE. 


>} = eS ae ee . a oe th t 
and manufactu , the re rom v of the coun 
very ceosermanar Advices all sections, especially the Mississippi Val- 
Sy aee cocoon May | siete thas in hantiie “trode te quod and shew on in 
street's on 8 n = ws an im- 
provement over April of last ; in San Prancisco “the retail trad 
reported as fairly good;” in Nash 
improved; in Augusta “the retail is reported good;” in St. Paul 
“trade continues good in all lines in which the busy season is not over, and 
collections are also good;"’ in Duluth, “since the o: of na th 
has been some improvement in general business;" waukee * 
of business transacted is reported of fair with prospects better 
and collections slightly easier;” in St. Louis * trade shows a ht 
improvement, an ections are good;” in Louisville “a steady seasonable 
trade is reported by jobbers in nearly all lines, and collections are fairly 
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eek, Se lesan Srrath wale ctination iy Samvoved: sighs 3" in le 
more ‘ the outlook for the fall Sees, in Pittsburg “ there ee. 
spomatentanese che neste rekeied tae aniges tare agus Weerene ene 
man rers ow ve 
rm y on full 
{From the Florida Times-Union, Democratic. ] 
SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC CONFIDENCE. 

Week before last the Times-Union made a comparison for the precedi 
week of 1897 and the corresponding week of 1896 of the bash cheneunees of the 
eighty-seven principal comme cities of the country, and this comparison 
showed that the volume of bank clearances of the thern cities had in- 
creased 4.9 per cent, while that of the Northern cities had decreased 2.9 per 
cent. Saturday’s number of Dun's Review published the bank clearances of 
The clearances of the Southern 
407, or less than 1 per cent, from 
ia = ae eee eoeemmeee of the 

orthern wever, shows a loss of $252,130,821, or more than 
cent. This is the record of only one week, and only fourteen cities. Itis but 
a straw, but when all straws tin one direction they show tively how 
the wind is blowing. ete bey nm shows well for South. If we may 
judge by bank clearances, Southern cities referred to have practically 
recovered from the panic. 

{From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican.] 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS SOUND. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser, in its review of the markets, con- 
tends that “ the industrial conditions of the country are sound,”’ for every- 
where production is restricted toan amount commensurate with the demands 
for ee with few exceptions stocks are not being increased. 
On the con , in many cases consumption appears to be ies on pro- 
duction. Another favorable sign is the absence of any great e@ combina- 
tions, such, for i ce, as those which until recently honeycombed the iron 
and steel trade top ttom. These have gone, and trusts in other 
lines must go out of business under the Supreme Court's decision in the trans- 
missouri case, leaving all markets free and The consumer is getting, 
and will continue to get, the benefit of cheap ore, ch transportation, 
and cheap raw mate of all kinds. These manufacturer 


lace t 
ina tion to supply a cheap product and Tentine a profit. 
[From the Macon (Ga.) Telegram, Democratic. ] 
THE “HEART OF GEORGIA” RESPONDS. 


The figures which we herewith publish aré of the greatest i ce, as 
showing the vastly smeuores comaitions in the heart of G We are 
quite sure that the southern belt of counties can make quite as a show- 
ing. Mr. Douglas does *‘not care to pose as an optimist; but,” he says, “ fig- 


us can not be 
boom, do we want oleae that kind, 
nor e 
bservation 


t kind, 
° are 
once more ona level, with a slow but sheny improvement.” 


Nothing stands 
so much in the way of busin 
the war cry of the 


ess just now as the calamity-howling press and 


[From the Lexington (Ky.) Leader.) 
BUSINESS BAROMETERS ALL FAVORABLE. 
The return of prosperity is what everybody is now for, and the 
aoe ton tates Eaten at tie teeta oeat Gane ten oo 
from day to Gay of the hotel registers. The wholesale houses in 


the larger cities never send out their commercial travelers until they ars 
ae oe ee See ee and in stringent times retail 
more 


weeks per 
nealgieen aia ceiecetion ta matte ay teanans rosperi 
whilea 8 r Dd 
=, only indications. It is noticeable that railroad 
y c 


creasing. 
MORE DEMOCRATIC TESTIMONY. 
The Tate Post ( 


ment already. says: “Itisan 
ieprevenseus tn Wasiness ethan 


ys demoralizing to man 
business does not revive as rapidly as pone 
McKinley should remember that @ tariff can 
in a day ora and 


unusual foreign for corn, and the activity among farmers in 
ing to make an expertanad in the geoteghion of angus beote com. 
bine to make the that of population healthful 
and encou * Dollar wheat,” for which farmers had dared to 
noes — with She iesmmmset McKinley, while the — 
emand for their corn adds ins Coupled 
this come the and interest i: tke capes Wika ore 
made in ali parts of country in the of renee ane tie 


perity, Coase one = 
{From the Lynn (Mass.) Item, Independent.] 
GOOD NEWS FROM THE “SHOB TOWNS.” 


Most of the shoe factories are now fairly well ree et meena. 


ers evidently have confidence that the is to increase, 
on they ere Guat cupelins mane tredy Gard of footwear show little 
change, but the advance asked is more paid by the The 
es of leather show an increase, and values are maintained. local man- 
ufacturers an increased a on some grades the 
is lively. Shoe hold up well. vere hoe 
ton the past week, to the footings of the Shoe and Re- 
re eeoaiareeibetess eeee i dactionenis bore boon 
a ee an increase of 164,027 cases for the busi- 
ness . 
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rations, and hence what has been accomplished has been with a greater 
ae er of permanence. The shiftings of capital have all been inspired, 
£ would seem, by a feeling of faith in the ultimate recovery of not only the 
city but the entire country from the depression that has been so marked for 
nearly four years. In confirmation of this view of the general situation, 
it is to be noted that the commercial agencies are this week reporting busi- 
ness to be improving all over the country. 

[From the San Francisco Call, Republican.] 
THE WESTERN FARMER PROSPERING. 


For the past several days the Call has been publishing a series of exclu- 
sive fruit reports, both from the East and California. They tell the 
story. 7 ew that the home crop will be scanty. Good prices will fol- 
low as a ural result, and millions of Eastern money will probably flow 
into California pockets later on. And as prices for wheat bid fair te keep up 
toa nao plane, it is safe to say that the California farmer will do bet- 
ter this year than for some years back. When the farmer prospers the rest 
the community flourishes; hence if present indications are realized we 
ought to enjoy increased mercantilt activity during the rest of the year. 
{From the Inter Ocean. ]} 
CLIMBING SLOWLY BUT PERCEPTIBLY. 


of slowly climbing a very steep hill. “Though steadily 
an's Review, “ business still is much below its volume in 

rity.” In 1892 we were upon a pinnacle whence we 
surve the world and counted the greater part as tributary to our pros- 
perity. We made one stupendous blunder, and almost instantly fell intoa 
slough of d dency and adversity. It will take time and labor and favor- 
able circu to regain our former position of supremacy. But we are 
climbing upward, slowly, it is true, but nevertheless perceptibly. 

[From the Pittsburg Gazette, Independent. } 

THE WORKMEN ARE COOPERATING. 


More men are employed about Pittsburg at present than have been the 
past year. ite the depression in prices, owing to the dissolution of man- 
ufacturers and jobbers’ organizations, each seems to bend more earnestly to 
the task of doing its share to improve conditions. Never in the history of 
labor have the workmen been so reasonable. The iron and steel industry 
have had their share of prosperity and gloom. Investorsand manufacturers 
are confident that times will improve. 

(From the San Francisco Call, Republican]. 
IMPROVEMENT SLOW BUT GRADUAL. 
From the commercial point of view the State is evidently working into 
better shape. This does not appear so much on the surface as in the under- 
t is too gradual to be observed by the general run of people. But 
that there is a real improvement in the situation is apparent to those whose 
business interests | them closest to the center of trade activity. 
{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Republican. } 
FACTORIES AND RAILROADS BUSY. 

The news which comes of the reopening of factories in different parts of 
the country is a certain sign of the approach of better times. It is evident 
that the number of wage earners is steadily increasing. Sales of stocks are 
growing and prices are firmly maintained. At last there is a sign that rail- 
road earnings, which have down to low figures for the past twelve 
months, are on the upward turn. 

[From the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, Republican. } 
A STEADY IMPROVEMENT. 
The business situation as shown by current reports is certainly encourag- 
wets an exchange remarks, though circumstances were against any de 
eaeeeeents in general business last week, still there wasa noticeable 
continua of the slow and steady growth that has been characteristic of 
business ever since the November election. 
[From the Chicago Times-Herald, Independent. } 
BUSINESS MOVES FORWARD. 


The etidences of improvement in trade prospects are undeniable, not- 


withstanding the popu uncertainty as to what the markets will demand 
after the tariff wales have been established. The export trade last week 
showed an increase of nearly half a million dollars over that of the previous 


& 


It is the old sto 
increasing,” says 
former 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Republican. ]} 
THE PROSPECT BRIGHTENS. 


Either because the business men have taken heart from the comforting 
assurances of Secretary Gage and the reasonable certainty that a new tarilf 
law will be in force within a few weeks, or because better times had to come 
in the natural order of things, there is a definite and unquestionable improve- 
ment in the business situation. There are so many indications of this in so 
many quarters that it is idle to deny that a change for the better is taking 
place. There are industries which have not revived as yet, but their turn 

are some which always lag behind in the procession. 

[From the Atianta Journal, Democratic. | 

GOOD SIGNS. 

That business is getting better is evident from many signs. The financial 
reviews and commercial ies publish reports from all parts of the coun 
reports of railroads show increased earnings 
over those of the same period last year. Another significant and hopeful sign 
is the fact that the money now in circulation in this country is $138,149,612 


will come. 


more than the one year ago, the total amount in circulation last 
we ee eee e , abesmee of speculative interest is ne ot an 
t what rovement is n ce i si- 

. evil. indica: proveime g place in bus 

‘a SLOW BUT SURE. 

slow but steady in business with an advance in prices, an increase 
in the number of employed and growth of new orders, and an increase 
in the amount of work done are pointed out by Dun’s Review in its last 


issue as a renewed evidence that business isimproving. Astuay of the news- 

paper sentiment of the country as expressed in the publications of all senti- 

ments shows aconcurrence in the beliof thus expressed that there is a marked 
the business situation. 


[From the Cincinnati Times-Star, Republican.]} 
SILVERITES ARE DUMB. 
“ Prices can not rise so long as the gold standard obtains.” That was the 
made with endless persistence by the silver-standard orators and 


pote ee last year. The basal proposition of Mr. Bryan was that com- 
reach higher values save through the free coinage of 


Eines eee a Wheat has advanced, in the face of rts 
tremendous yield this summer. In the grazing regions P 
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city. There has been no sudden and unstable “‘ boom " in values or in build- | have nearly doubled in price since last year. 
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Wool has gone up 53) per cent. 

The cattle market is good. In the general market there is an upward move- 

ment. The impossible has happened, then. What do the free-coinage advo- 

cates say about the condition that now confronts them?’ Precisely what any- 
one would expect them to say—nothing. 

[From the Detroit Journal, Republican. | 

FAITH TS LOOKING UP 
According to Dun & Co., the business conditions are 
themselves about the same as they were in 187), just 


: gradually shaping 
previous toa remark 













able advance in business prosperity. This view may be of the roseate order, 
but it is based on facts and figures which the able reporter thinks justify it. 
It seems almost incredible that the volume of business is now larger than it 
was in 1892—the year of greatest prosperity—vet such is the verdx Dun 
& Co. But the volume of profits is much smaller, making the volume of 
prosperity correspondingly less. A very large share of the present volume 
of business is the importation of foreign goods under free-trade ar nw 

tariff schedules. This harms rather than helps American enterpr and 
the labor therein employed, or which ought to be therein em We 
may do a tremendous business in flooding our markets with foreign goods to 
the exclusion of the products of our own labor, but there is no prosperity to 
our country in that kind of business. Last month's record of iness fail 
ures is decidedly encouraging, showing, as it does, a large decrease in com 


parison with previous and corresponding months 
|From the Philadelphia Record, Democ: 
SIGNS OF CHEER. 

The business sentiment is undoubtedly stronger. There are many reasons 
for hopefulness. Not the least important recent happening has been the 
assurance of Secretary Gage that the Federal Administration would not for 
get the “ mandate of the people, whose voice in behalf of honest money and 
sound finance rang out loud and clear in November last Currency reform 
is vital to business security; and it is helpful to confidence to have official 
reassurance that tariff tinkering is not to be the last of administrative expe 


‘atic 





dients for the removal of business distrust and depression. There are other 
grounds for commercial cheerfulness. Business failures are lessening in 
number and importance. Commercial loans are expanding, bank clearings 


are increasing, and the transportation companies are earning more money. 
The end of tariff uncertainty is drawing near; the important crops all over 
the country give promise of abundant harvests; productive costs in the 
great industries have been crowded to the apparent minimum; there is less 
reason to fear further important price shrinkages; the storekeepers’ shelves, 
as a rule, hold no unwieldy accumulations of st 
more generally employed. 
revival of business. 


«ks, and labor is becoming 


These are favorable conditions for a sustained 


BETTER TIMES IN THE WEST. 

Mr. E. V. Smalley, of St. Paul, writes to the New York Evening Post the 
results of his observations on a recent trip of a month from Chicago to Port 
land, Oreg. He stopped at various points on the way, thus gainiug opportu 
nities to gather reliable information concerning the business conditions, and 


his conclusion is that trade is everywhere improving—not much, but toan 
appreciable extent. The railroads, he says, report a net gain in receipts from 
freight, but none worth mentioning as yet from passenger earnings. Bank 





deposits are increasing and collections are easier. People are paying a little 
on their old debts carried along from boom times, and there has been a great 
deal of liquidation from foreclosure. . All the solid industries are doing fairly 
well. Prices are low and profits small, but the close economies practiced en- 
able projectors to come out a little ahead. 
[From the Chicago Times-Herald, Independent. ] 
IMPROVED TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The mercantile reports for the past week leave no room for doubting the 
fact that sigue of marked improvement in business conditions are discern- 
ible on every hand. The unexpected progress made by the tariff bill in the 
Senate, with the prospect of an adjournment of Congress some time in July, 
together with the optimistic speeches of Secretary Gage, in which he gave 
the country assurance of ultimate relief from certain admitted defects in our 
financial system, have all combined to make the trade record of the week a 
most satisfactory one. That the hopeful and encouraging utterances of the 
President and his Secretary of the Treasury had a marked influence on trade 
conditions was evidenced by the increased foreign demand for American 
securities. 

[From the Chicago Post, Independent ] 
BUSINESS SITUATION BETTER. 

There is no longer room for question on the proposition that conditions in 
the world of business haveimproved. While there may still be found isolated 
cases where the return of commercial activity has not yet broken up the 
long spell of stagnation, such cases by their rarity are but the exception to 
prove the rule. Better perhaps than the actual improvement, which can be 
reduced to figures by comparison with the past, is the general belief that 
business has not only pegreved, but that the improvement is bound to con- 
tinue. President McKinley and Secretary Gage touched the keynote of this 
sentiment in their recent notable utterances. ‘Che far-reaching effect of these 
speeches became evident when advices began pouring in from abroad to the 
effect that American securities were in strong demand. Foreign capital, 
keenly anxious for the right moment to arrive, has seized the opportunity 
and in a measure led the way to a practical demonstration of revived confi 
dence. The enhunced value of all securities quoted on the stock exchange 
is but a barometrical indication of this altered condition. Reports, as shown 
by railroad earnings, still bear witness to the growing increase of trade. In 
dividual lines of business, too, almost without exception, acknowledge the 
same state of affairs. Not only is this manifest in the larger manufacturing 
industries. such as clothing, hardware, and boots and shoes, but the more lim 
ited branches, dependent entirely on the general prosperity of the commercial 
world, report a gratifying increase in the volume of business on which esti- 
mates are asked. 


{From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican 








A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Among the solid facts on which expectations may be based are the flatter- 
ing crop prospect. President Hill, of the Gre Northern, is quoted as pre- 
dicting that the wheat fields contributory to his lines will fur 1 90,000,000 
bushels of grain this season for transportation, and the managers of other 
lines contribute equally favorable information. The jobbers say that the 
supply of manufactured goods which may be count smong the necessaries 
of life is generally exhausted throughout the country, and that the people 
must buy and the mills must resume operation to meet the demand, which 


will bring into circulation the millions of dollars that have been hoarded 
through the hard times. It would be well if all people everywhere would 
imitate the cheerful and optimistic tone of the President and the members 
of his Administration. Let them withdraw their gaze from the dark and 
gloomy aspect upon which it has dwelt for several years past and habituate 
themselves to looking upon the bright side of things. It is well known that 
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almost any man in good health might be made ill if his friends, throu 
certed movement, were to make a point of teliing him every time t re met 


him now sick he looked. The i nation is a powerful motor. 
Svergnne y one meets talks of hard times,a tinge of melancholy is created 
which overspreads the whole community. This cloud can be dissipated by 
cheerful talk and by considering the y favorable factors of the ataation. 


{From the Boston Journal, Republican. } 
THB BRIGHTENING OUTLOOK. 


Democrat and antiprotectionist though he is, Senator GorMAN is too good 
a politician and too shrewd a business man to maintain a hopeless resistance 
to the Republican tariff bill. There is new hope in this for every legitimate 
branch of business. It means that it will not be necessary to wait until au- 
tumn to get a taste of better times. It means that the new tariff will havea 
longer period in which to work out its results and vindicate itself before be- 
ing put to the test of a Congressional election. This ae that the new 
tariff will go into effect with the fiscal year is a bad thi ng for Bryanism, but 
it is a good thing for the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, and the 
wage earner. . 

UNMISTAKABLE SIGNS. 


Thereare unmistakable signs of a return of prosperity in the iron and steel 
mgnutectaringe centers of the country, in the opinion of the Cleveland Leader. 
Allaround Pittsburg there has been a resumption of work in most of the 
mills and factories, and the same reports come from the industrial cities of 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania. There was a revival just after the 
an in November, due in the main to a restoration of confidence, but the 

pl e were not fully prepared for a complete return to commercial and in- 
Bae rial activity. ey had felt the effects of the depression too long to re- 
cover from it suddenly, and it was not to be ex that building enter- 
rises, which are the surest reviversof business, would be undertaken at the 
uate of winter. With the opening of s apring it will be different, how- 
ever. rojects which have been delayed by the = will now be pushed 
us mat as ox weather permits, and before the Ist of April there is certain to 
be a distinct improvement in commercia! and industrial conditions. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Republican. ] 
_ EVERY LINE I8 IMPROVING. 


One of the commercial agencies calls attention to the fact that there is a 
remarkable similarity Sabeaen the course of prices now and in the earlier 
months of 1879, “* when the most wonderful advance in production and prices 
ever known in’ this or any other country was close at hand."’ In that year 
consum —— supply. th gained, month by moa. until suddenly the demand 
queen ply. The =e industry is expanding its production and is get- 

larger r orders The prices received are not hig either are the wages 
which are paid. ‘But there is employment for men who were = last year. 
The manufacturers of woolen have increasing orders. rts come 
from all a of the country that the retail distribution of prod ucts is un- 
— large and increasing. At this moment the volume of business trans- 

ted fe | larger than in the prosperous year 1892. ‘ore many weeks have 
oe the volume will be very much larger. 

(From the New York Commercial Bulletin, Democratic. ] 
MOST GRATIFYING CHANGE. 

The most gratifying qeotes 3 in oe circles is the evidence 
of inc Sanuanencial TES care e bank statement showed an 
increase in the lean item of nae a it is hones that most of this was 
made up of mercantile discounts, the auiry for which last week was reported 
by the banks as larger than for lover months p us. This must relect 
larger business, but as yet the new ncerne So Sone more largely for con- 
cerns handling goods for manufacturers ring to make up new stock. 
Much P| this ———— demand for | one comes from the country in the 
= of notes of business concerns with the indorsement of interior banks, 


presumably much of = per is made against ere goods which 
Sew" York bas been carrying wut which are now being distributed through 


the comet to those on whose orders they were originally e 
[From the Weekly Financial Review. ]} 
BASIS FOR CONFIDENCE, 


The general sym developed in we street during the past week have 
—_ the most hope 1 features witnessed for many wonibe past. Without 
us or speculative effort, there has been a marked revival of 
tom and, vith, few exceptions, an advance in prices. Also, it 
ptom that several of eminence and directly in touch 
farming interest and the r industries have simultaneously ex- 
one views on the business oamook in u tedly hopeful terms. 
r. Thom aoe, epeuszont of the Pennsylvania Rai ; Mr. ld, of the Mis- 
souri Pacific; Mr. Chauncey M. Depew,and Mr. C. P. Huntington, who are 
presentatives of ‘the railroad aioe ae in different sec- 

tions of the country, nave a rm yd sanguine ex 
the general outcome of 


ve Baile pectations as to 
Similar estimates of the a Of ths the 


a <> of Len at ae 


Mr. Andrew well P. peer, and Mr. Hill i president of the 
Great Northern. Such a beady oy < oe. 
best source of knowledge as to tions and waevergube, 0: constitute a 


for con‘idence which can not be d 
[From the Buffalo News, Ind } 
IMPROVEMENT WILL SURELY CONTINUE.) 

Some stress is laid on former Postmaster-Genoral John Wanamaker's state- 
ment that “the ae ee ee 
last Presidential cam ain > aw a and political leaders general! 
fixed the Woventberauest onof i the date of the aos ot times.” 
And the statement follows that “thus far but one of important issues of 
the ee is nearing se oqttomen) and hardly any improvement of the 
wretched times is manifest... Mr. Wanamaker draws erroneous conclusions. 


No man in the coun’ ay Wao wavel oh conversant ae Se Send of 

affairs th eo fora. scenent that good tim es could be made to come instan- 
taneously. what did take leemodintely on the election of Mr. Me- 
saber be the of confidence and the return of vast 
numbers 


i "Basie ‘a tn grag Water ae county only arash 
erin oh usiness ter. a coun’ y aw: 
the tariff bill to settle down toa development of the manufactur- 
Teuuress of tn ocuminp. ween arial stimulate other business. 
[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Republican. } 
ENCOURAGING REVELATIONS. 
The inv tions of the bureau <i of this State as to the industrial 


conditions in te - prin = sre resulted ee very encour- 
revelations. a prosperity, for w! everyone 
has n so | waiting’ bas quishty been rising, in spite to 


the 
contrary. The investigations of the bureau, complete ‘for Duluth, show 
that in city there is a net increase of 27 cent axs 


time last : 
Bo tar’ os the investigations in De. Paci wad Minmenpole } Mit i 


oeeed the percentage of increase will be oy 0 great asin Duluth. Such 
rial increase is not only encouragin; ng, 60 an increased demand 
manufactured articles, but it is an indication of an inevensed demand for 
products of all kinds, and, more im t still, a certain promise that de- 
mand will continue to increase. Almost ware manufacturing industry in 
the State has found it necessary to increase the number of operatives. 
{From the Kansas City Star, Independent. ] 
EVERY MAN FEELS IT. 

There is not a ive business man in Kansas City who does not feel 
more cheerful over present conditions and future prospects than he has felt 
for many years. The great majority that the movement toward 
better times is well under way, not by reason of Mr. McKinley's election or be- 
cause of the promise of a new tariff law, but because the natural forces which 
control trade are moving in that direction. There iseverywhere a disposi- 
tion to hold on to = perty in place of the inclination pe prereiont for several 
— past tosell. The shrewdest mone 7 ee in the country are seeking 

vestments. They are — ae. Enforced salesare atanend. Here 
are ahead of any 7 yeovene reports for 

profits of trade and 


industry a are growing and not people are pulling idle money out of 


hiding places and potting it in banks. 


{From the Chicago Inter Ocean, Republican. ] 
IMPROVED CONDITION OF TRADE. 

There is no doubt of a change for the better. Pessimists may doubt and 
partisans may swear, but the first wave of the returning tide of pesmar it yis 
aot and felt. The failures du May, 1897, were less in number than in 
any one of the twenty-one mon immediately preceding it; the cash 
responsibilities of the firms and persons ae were less than in any month 
since September, The volume of business, meaning the weight in tons 
or measurement ee of sold in May. 1897, was sequal to that in the 
henomenal But the volume in was far less; we still are in 
© era of ruinously low prices, that ise of ** cheap commodities for the 
workmen” to which the Democrats invited us to enter, and into which, un- 
fortunately, we did enter. And because the prices of things that are sold aro 
low, the wages of t Siete Sad wane eth oes oe, But there are not nearly so 
many idle men in = as in May, 1893. More mills and factories are in 

operation now than t The demand for labor increases perceptibly. 

[From the Washington Post, Democratic. ] 
STEADY GAIN IN BUSINESS. 

The gain in business continues, not without poctuattens, and at the best 
moderate, bat yet distinct. It is still in quantities rather than prices, al- 
tho’ in some branches an advance in prices appears; but ¢ on the whole the 
number of hands em ceeien:  Femnakiakeael ant and the amount of 


work done are os crops of wheat and corn 
help; ys lemand on isan ee teen gradually con- 


sumption de i. also helps, and in tho 3 ener and akeeee market large 
bu of American securities has an —— Money coming hither from 


the West even as late as we with near at hand, indicates 
healthy condition at a eee ions ori > 


ere eee pee ex. the ‘ 
8.7 per cent, and in railroad which amount in the United States 
alone to $34,708,987 on roads 2 ee ae: 22 per cont 
r taee last your, and 03 per cont iene Gen 
[From the New York Tribune, owed a 
NEARLY UP TO THE STANDARD. 

The Volume of cotue Crnmenciiene ds wet St Semen eee meniio: Hen it 
was in the years of greatest prosperity ever —— > the Uni a 
States, alth Site voleua oe yments now represents a much lower rang 
of prices. decrease, whet: Fa little more oF less, is greatly to be re. 

Heed. but it is not paralysis. else may be wi said of 

e difficulties in the way of industrial recovery, it can not be said that busi- 
is yzed w of all railroads for May are only 


a few days. e other wees ee to 000 
feet have also recentl: completed are now in strange 
sorumat be the Aetna that provedel & few weeks agp. 

(From the Buffalo Express.] 


he It may lose its sharp edge event, but it is hardl 
ee eae now To seams to be taken 
Bee ee ee ee ee law on within a few 
Rerueae & wages i Seo met 9 nt ee legis- 
ee et een bad acces . 
‘s 
spromen cars Wy be tenon oe the United States or abrond, 
bank the fact Kk 

clearings be, are among the su i fhat one one day of week was a 


The tine Ses cone ie ea oe eee ae veh 

prosperity is oe oe 
has lack of tru fhiadded to that inean in mis 
Creams. cade otis pe 
eee ave done dh cxareoed ties President 
McKinley eit when ‘he said that the png, aad 
but forward and and of met 
immediate are 

whtlesome and’ roftabls yan th Granches of haber: te 


{From the New York secharanetaieierinegiiniats' 
IMPROVING STEADILY. 


ns “Sbarplaen Cakane ts Oumbarinal has Ea > geoktedinsens ant te 
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strengthened the growing posting shat a slow but Jerpeneet improvement 
is spreading over country. His repetition at Cumberland of his state- 
ment the week before in Cincinnati, that the Administration was determined 
to secure a comprehensive and permanent rectification of the currency, and 
that he had assurances from members of Congress that at the next session a 
bill to that effect would be passed, has had a very decided influence in improv- 
ing the general tone and increasing confidence. 


{From the Grand Rapids Herald, Republican. } 
BUDS OF PROMISE. 


“There has been a decided improvement,’ writes a Washington corre- 
spondent, “in the financial situation since I was lastin New York. Ali classes 
in the industrial and commercial world feel encouraged over the outlook, 
and ex tancy has replaced the apprehension that had become the habitual 
condition of the public mind for the last three years. The people you meet in 
the banks downtown and visitors from other parts of the country who gossip 
in the hotel rotundas all tell the story, that, while the era of prosperity 
has not yet begun, the signs of its approach appear in every direction, the 
most important being an almost universal confidence that it is almost here. 
There is confidence in the President, confidence that Congress will dispose 
of the tariff bill speedily, and that the rates in the new schedules will be 
conservative, yet ample for the needs of the Government.”” Dun’'s syperse 
are encouraging to a degree; Bradstreet’s are less pessimistic and decidedly 
more favorable, and the crop reports are unusually encouraging. 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Republican. } 
PROSPERITY IS AT HAND, 


Everything that is apparent points to a rapid revival of prosperity this 
fall. e are promised abundant harvests, with better prices than for many 
years. If the farmers get good prices for large crops, it will make a demand 
upon our manufacturers for their products. The wheels of industry will 
revolve once more. There will be work for the unemployed, and we shall 
havé that satisfactory condition for which we have yearned solong. We are 
not pessimists. We are exceedingly hopeful of the future. The speech of 
President McKinley at the banquet Wednesday night was worthy the man 
and the occasion. perity is at hand. 


[From the New Orleans Picayune, Democratic. ] 
SOUTH FEELS THE IMPROVEMENT. 


While the general business situation is somewhat hampered by the uncer. 
tainty attaching to the tariff bill, there are not wanting signs that a gradual 
improvement in trade is in progress. It is true that there is no disposition to 
be enterprising nor to put out new lines untii all uncertainties as to the future 
tariff duties are removed; but, in spite of this, there is a fair movement for 
actual consumption in nearly all branches of industry. With a favorable 
crop outlook, there is every reason to expect a good trade in the entire coun- 
try tribu to this section, especially as country merchants and farmers 
are already in a fairly prosperouscondition. The merchants here have taken 
advantage of the recent dullness to aeetens sete the prob!ems which have 
hitherto militated against trade, and it is believed that many of the most 
serious difficulties have been overcome. Of course some months must yet 
elapse before the crops are ready for market; but the mere prospect of good 
crops is ordinarily sufficient to create confidence and set the wheels of com- 
merce in motion. It is therefore confidently believed that an improvement 
in business will be noted from now on. 


[From the Financial Chronicle, Democratic. ] 
LARGE HANDLING OF GOODS. 


Bank cleari last week were light, but little over $900,000,000 in the 
Chronicle's table, in which one day is estimated. But the increase over the 
ing week of the previous year was no less that 17 per cent, and in 
comparison with earlier and more prosperous years it must be remembered 
that there has been such a decline in prices that identical figures would 
indicate a ve nge gain in quantities. The truth is that in volume of mer- 
chandise handled the amount of business done now does not compare unfa- 
vorably with the amount done in good years, but at these lower prices profits 
and sometimes disappear entirely. 


HISTORY MAY REPEAT. 


Twenty years ago, in 1877, the country was enshrouded in the gloom of a 
business dep consequent upon the panic of 1873. There were plenty of 
prophets who predicted that the times would never get any better, and the 
mass of the people were discouraged and about ready to concede that the 


hee of evil were right. 

t in the fall of 1877 signs of improvement began toappear. The general 
theory was that a more hopeful feeling was induced by the apprvach of the 
date for the resumption act t - zo into effect. There was no doubt somethin 
in this theory; nevertheless plenty of “statesmen” were found who ennentel 
that resum be a failure, and that business would be injured 
rather than helped by the attempt to resume. 

But, in spite of all the talk, the times continued toimprove steadily. They 
were much better in 1878, and in 1879 the rising tide assumed the proportions 
of something like a boom. Some of our Minneapolis peo »le who carried real 
estate through the period of Sopreemen, and nearly broke their backs doing 
80, will remember Phat by 1880 it was salable at advanced and advancing 

In the next few years the prices of realty here and elsewhere in the 
reached the highest prices ever known, before or since. 


7 
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of this country a rs to show that panics and recoveries run 
in about twenty-year ods. ere was the panic of 1873, followed by five 
years of ; the beginning of recovery in 1877; the full tide of recov- 
ery in 1879, ‘ollowed by a period of prosperity lasting until 1892. Then came 
the panic of 1893, followed by the period of depression which we are now 


experiencing. ‘Tosome there are as yet no signs of improvement discernible, 
while to others there is already a faint glimmer of dawn. Many are lookin 
forward to the of the tariff bill as the starting point of a new perio: 
of . But whether from that or some other cause or causes, it is 
that history will repeat itself, and that in the fall of the pres- 
or the beginning of 1898 we shal] witness a notable improvement, 
ten or a dozen wo of great prosperity. 
nearly completed. e have experienced nearly five years of 
the election of Cleveland in 1892. It is about time for a 
in the natural order of things. 
(From Dun’s Review.] 
FROM HIGH AUTHORITY. 


The statement of failures in May by branches of business gives much en- 
In amount of defaulted liabilities the month was the smallest 
since 1895, in manufacturing liabilities the smallest since Novem- 
and in trading liabilities the smallest since September (excepting 

the last month), 1894. 


ures of general stores have not been as small in 

1897; in only two months out of thirty-six have there 

books and hats; my five in groceries; and not one 
G 


ent year 


i 


f 


May. 


rn in that month has woported failures larger than the half during 
months, though in furniture failures are rather numerous. 
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In clothing manufacture the month was the smallest except four out of 
thirty-six, except five in chemicals, six in woolen goods, seven in machinery, 
lumber, and miscellaneous manufactures, and exceeded the avera; 
iron and cotton goods and earthenware, owing to a few failures of excep 
tional size. Nobody can mistake the meaning of such returns. The state 
ment that, except for the temporary depression in prices, the volume of 
business transacted is now larger than 1t was in 1802—the vear of greatest 
prosperity—has been questioned by some. But a comparison of prices this 
week in the leading branches of manufacture not only confirms that view, 
but shows a remarkable similarity to the course of prices in the earlier 
months of 1879, when the most wonderful advance in production and prices 
ever known in this or any other country was close at hand 





re only in 


DISTINGUISHED MEN SPEAK. 

The New York Mail and Express last week published interviews with 
three men prominent in business and finance just as they were about to sail 
for Europe, with the following result: Georgs J. Gould said. “ Everything is 
on the up grade and, so far as I can see, the signals are set for a clear track 
ahead. The improvement, whether it be in Wall street or elsewhere, is com 
ing slowly, it is true, but it is better that it should move along slowly, be 
cause it will be more lasting and satisfactory to all concerned.” Andrew 
Carnegie said. “I believe business in this country is actually beginning to 
ene improve. ‘The outlook is excellent, and I expect to see very 

yusy times when I return.’’ Chaunesy M. Depew said, ** What shall I tell 
them | foreigners} of the ontlook? Well, I shailtell them that it seems to me 
we have crossed the Rubicon; that ahead of us now are good times, business 
activity, general prosperity.” 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican. } 
RIFTS IN THE CLOUDS 

Secretary Gage, who recently talked with the members of the commercial 
clubs in session in Cincinnati, all of whom were representatives of the great 
business interests of Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, made the 
reassuring statement in Washington that they reported a better business 
feeling than had been noted for some time, which they regarded as a fore 
runner of a permanent improvement. It is worthy of note that they reflect 
the common judement of business firms whose transactions are so wide- 
spread that they aro fairly symptomatic of the pulse of general trade 

[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press. | 
GOOD PROPHETS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

In Minnesota and other States of the Northwest the spring opens with the 
promise of abundant crops, especially of our leading staple. wheat. And in 
spite of the low prices now prevailing there is every ground, as shown else 
where, for believing that our farmers will realize fairly good prices for their 
crops. This will almost ce ‘tainly stimulate the activity of trade and indus 
try in the cities, so that by next fall, with the aid of the new tariff, it is pretty 
safe toanticipate a restoration of wholesome business conditions. Minnesota, 
therefore, is in full sympathy with the cheerful prognostications of Mr. Gage 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. | 
FREED FROM THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND 

Occurring separately, the increase in loans and the decrease in failures 
would be encouraging, but coming coincidentally, as they do now, they tell 
astory at which the country should felicitate itself. The expansion in the 
one snows that business is on the increase, while the contraction in the other 
proves that_business is carried on under better conditions than prevailed 
recently. This isastate of things which justifies financial confidence and 
cheerfulness. The country is not yet entiroly out of its slough of business 
despond, but it has advanced so far in that direction that its complete extrica- 
tion can not be long delayed. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF CALAMITY. 

To read the daily wailings of the organs of free silver and free trade will 
convince any fair-minded person that those noisy journals have started in to 
fight the calamity campaign of 18% all over again. They are preaching the 
old pernicious dogmas of discontent, disorder, and disaster with all the reck 
less rhetoric of the demagogue and the anarchist. Professing friendship for 
the cause of labor, they are wickedly striving to arouse the workingman 
against his employer; pretending to favor the restoration of prosperity, they 
are deliberately trying to stifle the growing spirit of confidence in business 
enterprise, and, while ostentatiously mourning over the depression of indus 
try, their whole influence is being exerted to make it permanent and hopeless 

Such are the real purposes of the new campaign of calamity. In further 
ance of them, its organs publish daily columns of dispatches to show that 
trade and industry are steadily going from bad to worse. and that the condi 
tion of labor is becoming more and more desperate. To these prophets of 
evil the report that a factory has closed its doors, that a furnace hed banked 
its fires, or that a mill has curtailed its working force is a message of joy. A 
story of business failure or abandoned enterprise is a delight; tales of idle 
ness and want are hailed with glad acclaim, and every line that telis of paraly 
sis in trade, loss in capital and earnings, or despair among those who toil is 
eager!y welcomed and ostentatiously displayed as a fulfillment of gloomy 
prophecies. Mek , 

Back of this eager quest for evil tidings is a stealthful purpose to provoke 
antagonisms between labor and capital, and thus undermine the foundation 
of the rising structure of business prosperity. Good times mean death to 
the agitation for free trade and free silver. The calamity organs know it. 
and this knowledge is the inspiration of their desperate attempt to postpone 
the day of returning confidence and prosperous business 

The intelligent masses of American wage earners fully understand the 
situation. Their condition is far from what it ought to be in employment 
and pay, but, on the other hand, it is much less distressing than the monthy 
oracles of chaos would have it appear. The conduct of the great body of 
workingmen under the harsh conditions which now prevail has been admi 
rable in its patience and self-restraint. Theattempt of demagogues and char 
latans to incite disorder and strife in the ranks of labor will receive its 
sharpest rebuke from the workingmen themselves, also of satisfying those 
who are inclined to criticise what they assume to be the slow progress of the 
work upon the tariff bill, to run briefly over the history of the tariff legisla 
tion of the country from the beginning down as connected with the various 
Administrations. 

The first tariff act placed upon the statute books was signed by George 
Washington July 4,1789. Not only was it the first tariff act under the Consti- 
tution, but the first protective-tariff measure, indicating in its preamble that 
“it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu 
factures that duties be laid on goods, wares, merchandise imported.” etc 
The consideration of this act occupied but about two months’ time, as Wash 
ington was not inaugurated until April 3), and the work upon the tariff bill 
did not begin, of course, until after that time. This tariff act was of course 
very brief, the space occupied being probably less than one-twentieth of the 
bill now under consideration. Several other tariff measures were adopted 
during Washington's Administration, most of them being an increase upon 
the rates named by the first measure. 
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John Adams, who became President March 4, 1797, did not sign the tariff 
bili enacted under his Administration, which increased the rates of duty on 
sugar, speneees, wines, etc., until May 13, 1800, over three years after his in- 
auguration. 

efferson, who was inaugurated gt 4, 1801, did not attach his signature 
a eral tariff bill until March 26, 1804 804; the bill paamee at that time hav- 

= it object an increase in the revenues _s Supply funds for the war 

ry powers. This act increased th orem rates, and on 

the followin day a similar act increasing the specie rates was signed, both 
of them being more than three years after Jefferson's inauguration. 

Madison was inaugurated March 4, 1800, and the first important tariff, to 
increase duties 100 per cent on account of the war with Great Britain, was 
signed July 1, 1812, more than three ro after his inauguration. He also 
cases a general tariff act April 27, 1816, three years after his second inaugu- 


agaseewe = ina seomgerated March 4, 1817, and signed his first and only general 
tariff act Ma: more than seve rape after his —_ inauguration 
Jobn Quincy A Adams was inaugura March 4, 5 saa signed a general 
act May 19, 1828, more than th wig ears after uguration. 


che orem have been ben 2 his souatry, 
hile only one- that num ve been disposed 
nin nm an — 


amounted 
rene alee Sheena d oo The 
Greek Eicon of Oxford Is were < sirens threaten f 
over of vas 
wealth units. ee Se raat . 
but there is consolation in refi u great fortunes 
were made. It is common to say a ca Is unrighteous 
combinations and trusts—we call (—t ce ann og = while the fact 
is that, aoa mask mone hes been mane wighs eel part 
of the corporate wealth of the Urited States has been & or simply’ 
a7 an the cost of production. While a few men have grown very 
= yet the of the profit of ang business has gone to the consumers, 
who have been enabled to buy things ch = because of the Se sprine of 
capital. Inventive genius, Desiness capacity, and pb yey om capital are the 
wealth makers a: us, and these three benefit the mass 
of consumers, while wealthy men of ot enol to their piles 
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of pelf by impoverishing the populace. Sar wealth salts ave ot a kind that 
Jackson was inaugurated March 4 and s' his first general tariff | can only oxist i ina erat soe Sane. Kings, barons, ard princes flour- 
act July 14, 1882, more than three rears after his ina nauguration, while the Clay | ish among slaves, 
compromise reduction act was signed Ma We have doubtless gers pot t before us, and pogeuns peek roblems om to 
Van Buren's Presidential term, which March 4, 1837, was not marked | solve, but I think no be so grave that American peopl © are 
by the enactment of any important tariff legislation unable to meet it. 
William Henry Harrison, who was inaugurated ‘March 4, 1841, issued on It is time we cease groa sing over our miseries and n to thank God we 
March 17 acall for a session of Congress to begin rete’ indicatin by are so fortunate, for fife ha dealt so with any 
the proclamation that the subjects to be sonetored were the financial di If we have any cause for complaint, it is that we are too beastly pros- 
culties of the Government. ino tariff ac t finally by the Congress | perous.” 


which that proclamation called into apoekat session A not become a law until 
August 30, 1842, or fifteen months after the date named for the beginning of 


the s session 
Polk's term of corvise began March 4, — the “‘ Walker tariff,” which 
wee the special tariff feature of his term, Sesome a law until July 30, 
sixteen months after his inauguration as Presiden 
ithe Taylor Administration, which March 5. 1849, did not witness 
the enactment of «a | tariff | lation, owing to the fact that the 
Democrats controll > po of ae during the first two 
eee term, and both branches of Congress in the second half of the 


Pierce, who was tnangavated March 4, 1853, signed on March 3, 1857, the 
eet Gay of his term as dent, e ay general tariff measure enacted 
 ~- i is four yeara in the White 


Several Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MANTLE. Mr. President, I hope my colleagues will havo 
a little patience at this juncture of the discussion. As we seem 
to have drifted just now into explanations, I do not know but 
what it is just as en a time as me for me to explain the vote I 
intend to cast on the pending bill. 

Something over a 7 ago, in conjunction with four other Re- 
publican Senators, I antagonized what was then known as tho 
" a hae emergency revenue bill,” an alleged Republican meas- 
ure, to increase the revenue. The grounds of my oppo- 


er esas ae March 4, 1857, signed no gen- | Sition to ‘the Dingley bill of last year were: 
eral tariff legislation until March 2 1861. tw ys before the close of his term. | _ First, that it was an un-Republican measure, being based upon 
This fact shows that the partyin Samra a of the Administration controls only 


the Wilson law and carrying with it most of the infirmities of 
that measure; that its provisions were unfairly adjusted and its 
benefits unequally distributed; and 

Second, that it failed to make an provision ney ones the 
redemption of the pledges of the ublican party t to 
bimetallism, pl which had al y been broken by ‘hear action 
of a majority of blican Senators in voting for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the — silver-purchase law, a law for which . 


r. President, the action of the five Republican Senators in vot- 
ing inst the so-called Dingley bill last year had the effect of 
drawing the attention of the country to the nestion more 
completely and effectively than an that theretofore 
ae toe hen. mith the real ip teade Gaalah: piatborees pes 

wo great po n na tforms put 
forth clear and distinct utterances upon the financial ion, 
the Democratic party declaring for the 5 eae and unlimited coinage 
of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 by the independent action 
of this country, while the Republican can pasty , abandoning its for- 
mer friendly attitude in favor of bi 
of maintain the single gold standard until an international 


= eS of Congress, a condition under which it has seldom been possible 
measure, even in a much —- length of time than has been 

or ahi tikes tot to be occupied in the present instan 

(Delivered by Dr. Frank Crane at Trinity Methodist Church, Chicago. ] 

A FOURTH OF JULY MEDITATION ON INGRATITUDE. 

Here is a toast for the gountions, re “ America, the most prosperous and the 
most unhappy nation of the eart 

Our wor ngmep enjoy rights that the ages travailed to bring forth, ae: 


ileges that other days might envy, and luxuries not dreamed 
the workers other lands. Jowkere is the laborer so much ~~ 


pened: 
where has he such open doors through ‘which to a oe ee into any — 
his ambition may desire; nowhere has he such social and educati 
‘or his cnilaren, and nowhere is he more dissatisfied, eneesttel.. 
. owhere has woman so many rights, and nowhere does ‘she how] so loudly 
‘or more. 
Nowhere is wealth so democratic, so evenly distributed, and nowhere isso 
great an FS a N owhere do mone men spend 
lic uses; for schools and =e for li and hos- 


ewase do the le have the of their rulersand lawmak 
ontirely in their 0 Sit dade cat nodes oe ee 
80 untrustw 
Nowhere is there more freedom and more —s of tyranny; more money- 
making and more cry of paverty: spe more a penn end more bluster about war; 
all and crowded cities; more temperance 
and more alarm concerning the rum ete more land and more single tax- 
ers; more jobs and more Debses and Coxeys; more and silver and more 
fear for poh pt mew hy of money; more corn and a and eps wane and 
more.w: r; more boundless prairies and more cro nements; 
more happy Seaee aan more disturbance over divorces and domestic me 


Seeds nak inngbter eS threats of a coming re can ti ie 
volution— 
short, there is no other peop globe, nor has there ever been, so blest 


and so 
ro is is ne railed, with plenty and our mouth wee whi 
t the othe r day pe was the ri nele Sam 


England was chest_nation. 

ee ey = hale of the id, ae island and all that therein e including 
Fosort for our odie aristocracy and all they have, and hold it as a summer 
resort for our codfish omer 

England is supposed to lead ses De epentactncee, bat this respect she is not 

uite oa so great as her cisatiantic o manufactures for 

the world, while we are busied sel ourselves. 

Our Great Lakes contain one- the fresh r of world, and the Soo 
Straits do more business than the Suez Canal. 


The r, distressed farmers of America turned over as om virgin sod 
true? 0 oe as the entire terri of France and 


lifelong Repu ,»m among the number, believing that 
Seaneeon ri 


of the cardinal les of its 
cand faith, refused to follow it, and veal rece to the 


tion of the principle of free coinage to be more vital and necessar 
eee best interests of all the people than all other issues sary 


But, Mr. President, while su the silver candidate for 
the reasons stated, they did not their belief in the doc- 
trine of a SS Se industries and American oe 
They adhere tenet faith, e 
feel convinced that a gegen to 


, however 
made effective in restoring to all the people of this 
country under ang pevonian fe . 


As a result of the last national eared 


in favor of . eee ea 
entitled to a protective —such a tariff  hepattions 
> | Saray te Mlle to etve te If San telnet. to 


the country by restoring shrunken values and givin oa fe and 
motion to all its varied Rowe ner and industries, the cen 
Lae etd nce havea 4 ee en ving 
t result. If it shall fail, the responsibility 
for failure must also rest upon that gad tie seaals will be 


f ——_ 

not insignificant, for American bottoms yh 20 anes of world’s ship 
earnings in 1880 and £3 per cent in 1890, while in decade where we 
increased 3 per cent ‘s oye operate edb game 

And not only ma‘ ly but ner ways are we preem 

Weare the only nation that more for Liipachouls th than for fatten- 
ing the public bans A ire of mili The librariesalone in the United 
States contain 12,000,000 more volumes than the ofall kindsin ee 
Of the 42,000 newspapers of the the world we have one- Such magazines 
— pepser ilk ted monthlies are the amaze of the Old World: cheer 

aes Save cask pene ications, because they have not the large number of 
intelligent people to b ela them. 


Even in more re fields we are Pa America has produced the two 
es that the standards of the English-speaking people. Over 





1897. 
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that some effective legislation has not been ap- | The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendments 


I segue also | 
pend to this bill looking to a suppression of the great and grow- | 
ing evil of unlawful combines and trusts, which are daily and | 
hourly growing more powerful and tyrannical. 

Lam sorry, too, that the interests of the woolgrowers and other | 

roducers of what are termed raw materials have not been more | 
fally protected according to their wishes. 

But with all of its defects—and they are numerous and serious— | 
the pending bill is, in my judgment, upon the whole, a better | 
measure, Vie from the protective standpoint, than the existing 
law, in that it affords some measure of protection to a large num- 
ber of interests which now have no protection whatever. [ shall | 
therefore, Mr. President, give it my vote. But in doing so I wish | 
to say that I surrender none of my convictions upon the other and | 
greater issues to which I have referred. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that future political contests | 
will not again be fought upon the lines of the tariff, but that they | 
will be drawn upon the great financial questions, and that the | 
great parties of this country will be arrayed against each other 
mn these lines. And, Mr. President, when that time comes, | 
en we enter another contest, the issues remaining the same, I | 


u 
w 
expect to be found upon the side of those who are contending for | 
the belief that this country of ours, of which we are all so justly | 
proud, is big enough and strong enough and rich enough to adopt 
its own financial policy, without waiting or asking for the advice | 
or consent of any other nation upon the face of the earth. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I can not refrain from saying again 
that I do not think that this measure will meet the expectations of 
its friends. I hardly feel that the era of prosperity which many 
of them are looking for will result from its enactment into law, | 
because I believe t the causes of the existing evils lie deeper | 
than the Wilson tariff act, deeper than any tariff act, and that 
no tariff act can possibly bring about an adequate remedy. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas will state 


his a inquiry. 

Mr. MILLS. inquire whether we are acting under the five- 
minute rule? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I hope it will be observed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The rule will be enforced. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I believe that protection is | 
the established doctrine of the United States and of all parties, | 
and that a tariff law honestly adjusted to all interests, as declared 
in the Chicago platform, would be beneficial tothe country. I do 
not believe, however, that the difference between the tariff bills 
passed by either party is sufficient to determine the great question 
of distress or of general pon gee 

When the Wilson bill was under consideration, I would have | 
had the casting vote on two occasions if | had voted. I refrained 
from voting for the reason that the great mass of the Democratic 
party believed that they could pass a tariff bill which could bring 
relief to the country. I did not so believe. I believed that the 
financial gq was the cause of universal distress. By my 
refraining from voting, the Wilson bill was passed; and it accom- 
plished a great good. It converted the great mass of the Demo- 
cratic to the doctrine that the restoration of the coinage 
laws of the better days of the Republic is the paramount issue, 
and they have ranged themselves on that line. 

I have been anxious during the pendency of this bill that the 
Republicans should have a Republican bill, and I have voted with 
the Committee on Finance, as a rule, on all important questions, 
so that it —_ be a Republican bill; because they have confidently 
stated that if they could get such a measure they would give us 
my a Knowing that there is not enough difference between 
this bill and the Wilson law to make any material change in the 
condition of the country except perhaps to some individuals, 
knowing that the condition will not be changed by it, I 
want to ee, the Republican masses that they can not get relief 
through tariff changes, as the Democratic masses have already 
become satisfied that they can not; and when the Republican 
masses come tothat conclusion, it will be very difficult, I think, 
for the bosses to control them. 

I think they have made so many promises now of the good re- 
sults to follow from ee of their bill that, if it is necessary 
w vote for it, although there are many ob- 
and some good things in it. I think it has some 
better than the Wilson law, and some perhaps 
quite so good; but those are small things. They do not, how- 
ever, go to the great question of prosperity or adversity. If it were 
to vote for this bill, | should doit. I want the Repub- 

have the bill as they want it, and to give us pros- 
can, or to give us the object lesson whicli the bill 
can not get prosperity through tariff legislation, 
four years ago. I want to satisfy them 
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proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 
rhe bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, has made sundry amendments to the bill. The question 
before the Senate is on concurring in the amendments made as in 


| Committee of the Whole. 


The amendments made as in Committee of 
concurred in. 

Mr. STEWART. Have all the amendments been 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. All the amendments have 
curred in. The bill is in the Senate and still open to amendment. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I offer again the antitrust 
amendment which was submitted in the Committee of the Whole. 
The matter having been acted on, I will not detain the Senate 
further than to call attention to the vote by which the proposition 
was defeated. The names and politics of those who voted in its 
favor and those who voted against it are as follows: 


the Whole were 


1curred in? 
) ‘eon ‘ Oll- 


YEAS—28 
Allen, Pop., Faulkner, Dem., Pasco, Dem.. 
Bacon, Dem., Harris, Kans., Pop., Pettigrew, Silver Rep., 
Bate, Dem., Heitfeld, Pop., Raw +, Dom 
Berry, Dem., Jones, Ark., Dem., Roach, Den 
Butler, Pop., Lindsay, Dem., Teller, Silver Rep., 
| Caffery, Dem., Maliory, Dem Turpie, Dem 
Chilton, Dem., Mantle, Silver Rep., fest. Dem 
| Clay, Dem., Martin, Dem.., Walthall, Dem 
Cockrell, Dem., Mills, Dem.., 
Daniel, Dem., Mitchell, Dem., 
NAYS—31. 
Allison, Rep., Gallinger, Rep., Platt, Conn., Rep 
Baker, a. tale, Rep, Proctor, Rep., 
Burrows, Rep., Hanna, Rep., Sewell, Rep 
Carter. Rep., Hansbrough, Rep., Shoup, Rep 
Chandler, ion. Hawley, Rep., Spooner, Rep 
Clark, Rep., Lodge, Rep., Stewart, / ist 
Davis, Rep., McBride, Rep., Thurston, Rep 
Deboe, Rep., McMillan, Rep., Wellington. Rep., 
Elkins, Rep., Mason, Rep., Wilson, Rep 


Fairbanks, Rep., 
Foraker, Rep., 

The Senator from California [Mr. Wuire], Democrat, was 
paired with the Senator from Nevada { Mr. Jones], Populist, who 
was not at the time in the Senate Chamber. Mr. WHITE was 
present and announced that if he had not been paired his vote 
would have been ‘‘ yea.” 

From this vote it will be seen that if any two Republican Sen- 
ators above named had voted in the affirmative, the amendment 
wonld have been carried, or if the two Senators from Nevada 
[Mr. Stewart and Mr. Jones], Populists, had voted for the 
amendment, their votes, with that of Mr. Wuire (who could then 
have voted), would have carried the amendment, though all the 
Republicans voted on the other side. | Laughter. | 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 


Nelson, Rep., 


Perkins. Rep., 


| proposed by the Senator from Texas [| Mr. CHILTon}. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART. I now move to amend the amendment in re 
gard to cyanide of potassium in paragraph 63, on page 12. | 
move to make the rate of duty on cyanide of potassium 124 per 
cent advalorem. I moved to make the rate 10 per cent ad valorem 
the other day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment 
Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “‘ pound,” in line 23, page 12, 
paragraph 63, it is proposed to insert: 

Cyanide of potassium, 12} per cent ad valorem 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. QUAY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SEWELL. Idonot want to discuss the amendment, as I do 
not wish to take up the time of the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not propose to discuss it. 

Mr. SEWELL. I merely wish to say that I trust the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

Mr. BACON. I understand the rate as it stands is 25 per cent. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; and my amendment proposes to make 
the rate 124 per cent. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Being paired 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee {Mr. Harris], | withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Massachusetts {Mr. Hoar}. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior senator from South Carolina [ Mr, 
Me Laurin), and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. TiL- 
MAN}. If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called), 


pre yp sed by the 


[ am paired with 


lam paired with 
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the Senator from Wyomin p. WARREN]. He does not appear 
to be in the Chamber, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the negative). I inquire 
if the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. CULLOM. I am paired with that Senator, and therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 32; as follows: 


YEAS—H. 
Allen, Clay. Mallory, Shoup, 
Bacon, Cockrell, Mantle, Stewart, 
Bate, Harris, Kans. Martin, Teller, 
Berry, Heitfeld, Mills, Turpie, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Vest, 
Caffery, Jones, Nev. Pasco, Walthall, 
Cannon, Kenney, Pettigrew, White. 
Carter, Kyle, Rawlins, 
Chilton, 7 Roach, 
NAYS-—32. 

Aldrich, Elkins, McBride, Platt, N. ¥. 
Allison, Fairbanks, McEnery, Proctor, 
Baker, Foraker, Me Millan, Quay, 
Burrows, Gallinger, Mason, Sewell, 
So ad gost. cm. mo ato 

ark, 2, enrose, ellington, 
Davis, Hanna, Perkins, Wetmore, 
Deboe, Lodge, Platt, Conn. Wilson. 

NOT VOTING—2. 

Cullom, Gray Mitchell, Thurston, 
Daniel, Hansbrough, Morrill, Tillman, 
Faulkner, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Turner, 
Frye, Hawley, Pettus, Warren, 
George, Hoar, Pritchard, Wolcoti. 
Gorman, McLaurin, Smith, 

So Mr, STEWART's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I offer an amendment to agraph 86, page 


17, to be inserted at the end of the am. line 7. 

The SecRETARY. At the end of line 7, paragraph 86, page 17, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

That a drawback or rebate equal to the amount of the duty paid shall be 
allowed upon all imported aes rock or gypsum, used for fertilizer or 
used in the manufacture of fertilizers, to be paid under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Mr. BUTLER. Icall the attention of the Senator from Iowa 
to the fact that this is to provide for a drawback on the gypsum 
and plaster rock used for fertilizers. When I made a motiona 
few days ago, as in Committee of the Whole, to take the duty of $1 
a ton from this material, the point was made that very little of it 
is used in fertilizers. It is used extensively in my State, in Vir- 
ginia, in South Carolina, and in many other States for fertilizing 
and as a top-dressing for grass, clover, etc. 

Now, in order that that objection will not be valid against the 
amendment, I provide simply that a drawback equal to the duty 

d shall be paid, according to such rules and regulations as the 

retary of the Treasury ae provide, on so much of it imported 
as is used for fertilizers. I think there can be no objection, cer- 
tainly from the — made by the Senator the other day, and I 
ask him to —— the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I regret to say I can not do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I hope we shall have the yeas and nays 
on the question of agreeing to the amendment. Itsimply provides 
for a drawback on so much of the material as is used in fertilizers, 
and no more. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. is 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. * 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

_ BERRY and Mr. JONES of Arkansas called for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). On this vote I 
am paired with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
McLaurin]. Ifhe were present, he would vote “ nay ” and I should 
vote ‘‘yea.” This pair is arranged in order to enable the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. PrircHarp] to vote upon the 
passage of the bill. : 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). The senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GorMAN] is detained from the Chamber b 
illness. I am paired with him. If he were present, he woul 
vote ‘’ nay” and I should vote “‘ yea.” ‘ : 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Situ}. is 


detained at home by illness. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay” and I should vote “‘ yea,” 

Mr. WALTHALL (when Mr. Georae’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. GEORGE] is absent by leave of the Senate on ac- 
count of sickness. The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Wo - 
coTtT] is absent on a public mission. Those Senators are paired 
upon this vote, as they have been upon all the questions on which 
yea-and-nay votes have been taken since the bill has been under 
consideration. If my colleague were here, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. ere he 
present, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. BATE (when the name of Mr. Harris of Tennessee was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Harris of Tennessee] is too ill to be 
here. He is paired. If he were present, he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Hoar’snamewascalled). Mycolleague 
[Mr. Hoar] is unavoidably absent from the Senate and from the 
city. He left me the following instructions in writing upon going 
away: 

On the final of the tariff bill before it goes to the House, I am paired 
with Mr. Harkis of Tennessee. 

Mr. PASCO... Just before the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
Hoar] left the city he saw me and authorized me to arrange a 

air for him on the passage of the bill. I told him I would do so 

I had to pair with him ee I have arranged oe the 
Senator from New York . Murpuy] for the tor from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I desire to say 
that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] called upon mo 
just before he left the Senate and asked me if I desired to vote on 
the passage of the bill. LinformedhimthatIdid. ‘‘ Well, then,” 
said he, ‘‘ I will let you me with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Harris};” and I told him I would. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think in the matter of Sain” ub- 


lican side ought to be permitted to take care of ublican Sen- 
ators, if they them with Democratic There ought 
to be no question about our right to do so. 

Mr. PASCO. The action I have taken in the matter was not 


upon my own responsibility. It was taken upon the responsibility 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, and at ——— he knowing 
that I had charge of pairs upon this side. Itold him, asI said be- 
fore, that rather than have him lose his vote I would pair with 
him myself. That is the t I have made. it is not 
adhered to, the Senator from New York [Mr. Murpny] will lose 
= es and this statement ought to be made in justice to that 
nator. 

Mr. LODGE. Ido not know what m said to an 
other Senator except the Senator from Vermont {[Mr. MorRILL]. 
I ene a only by his written instructions, which I hold in 
m nd, . Sieh 

r: MORRILL. I have been for many years with the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and we have always 
permitted each to provide other pairs whenever it was convenient 
to doso. On this vote I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Tennessee No Harris] to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar}, and his co , who was present when the senior Sena- 
tor from Massach spoke to me and asked me if I would not 
do 80, can vouch that the fact is as I stated. I therefore vote 


Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I withhold 
my vote, and I will more at length give my reasons before the bill 
oe ea of in conference. 

Mr. age neg mans Pa te I had a general pair 

ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}, but in 
making the I informed the Senator that I would not pair with © 
vote on the bill. I reserved the right to vote. I 


Mr. THURSTON Mere eagle Bae tyson I have a general 
ee tor from South [Mr. TILLMAN]. 
he were present, I should vote “yea.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. ee seemmounced. 


The read the announcements of pairs. 
Mr. RICH (after having voted in the affirmative). In 
seeperty paired 1 tile teaiuen, I ame line Se nie arti tee Bore 
, am e Y 
ator frame New York [Mr. Murry], and Iwill therefore with: 


Mr. BATE. That will settle it. 


Mr. ALDRICH, I announce my pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Murpny]. 


Mr. BA’ It was from Mas- 
ie Mo eo ee generally with Sects i 
r. MORRILL], who m 
vai te r to the Senator from Mandnohusetts [Mr. 


Hoar}, if necessary. It is all satisfactorily settled now. 
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The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Allison Foraker, Mantle, may, 
Baker, Gallinger, Mason, Sewell, 
Burrows, Hale, Morrill, Shoup, 
Carter, Hanna, Nelson, Spooner, 
Clark, ; lg Penrose, Warren, 
Cullom, ee ev. Perkins, Wellington, 
Davis, Piatt, Conn. Wetmore, 
Deboe, i Platt, N. Y. Wilson. 
ns, McEnery, Pritchard, 
Fairbanks, McMillan, Proctor, 
NAYS—2. 
Bacon, . Cockrell, Mallory, Rawlins, 
Bate, Faulkner, Martin, Roach, 
Berry, Gray, Mills, Turner, 
Caffery, Harris, Kans. Mite hell, Turpie, 
Jones, Ark. Morgan, Vest, 
Chilton, Kenney, Pasco, Walthall, 
Clay, Lindsay, Pettus, White. 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Aldrich, Gear, Hoar, Stewart, 
Alea. George, Kyle, Teller, 
Butle: » Gorman, A Thurston, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Murphy. Tillman, 
Daniel, Harris, Tenn. Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
Heitfeld, Smith, 
So the bill was passed. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives upon the bill and amend- 
ments, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate shall con- 
sist of eight members of the Senate, to be selected by the Chair. 

oo motion was 

y unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
eins the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. ALLIson, 
ie AupricH, Mr. Piatt of Connecticut, Mr. Burrows, Mr. 
Jones of Nevada, Mr. Vest, Mr. JoNEs of Arkansas, and Mr. 
WHITE were appointed. 

Mr. ‘ALLISO . I ask unanimous consent that the conferees 
may have There to number consecutively the sections and para- 

here has been considerable confusion in respect to the 


The VICE PRES DEN T. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is that the conferees ae. awe power to 

. change the numbers of the sections and paragra 

Mr. COCKRELL. And to number the amen Ste te 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the sonnet of 
the Senator from Iowa? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PETTUS. We did not hear the request of the Senator from 


wa. 

Mr. ALLISON. [have still another motion that I wish to make. 
I move that the bill, with the amendments, be printed by the Sen- 
ate, and that the amendments be numbered consecutively. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the motion of 
ac Senator from Iowa to have the bill reprinted and the sections 

none, ad wan renumbered. Isthereobjection? The Chair hears 

— unanimous consent is given. 

HALE. I wish to give notice that to-morrow morning, 
an ‘the routine business, I shall ask the Senate to take up and 
consider the general deficiency appropriation bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that until further order the Senate meet at 12 o'clock 


noon. 
a Teel, Mr. JONES of Arkansas, and others. That 
ght. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will take notice of the 
first statement of the Senator from Maine. He suggests that the 
hour of be 12 o'clock. Is there any objection? 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I only rose, not to interfere with 
that on, ‘but to get some information. The Senator from 
Iowa unanimous consent that the conferees might have cer- 
tain , but I did not hear what it was. 
ns Authority to renumber the sections 


“A REERON! “Fee 
Mr. There may be some sections or paragraphs 
- have not been amended at all. Those it would not be within 


of the conferees to touch. I only asked that 
the may have, by unanimous consent, the power to re- 
number the and paragraphs of the bill, so as to make 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the re we 
made by the Senator from Maine that the hour of meeting 


o'clock 

Mr. COCKRELL. Until further order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Until the further order of the Sen- 
ate. The Chair hears no objection, and that is the order. 

Mr. CANNON. I should like to ask if the request of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa included the power to consider any matters not in 


lien the two Houses? 
Mr. . ; e 


Certainly not. 
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Mr. CANNON. It is distinctly understood, then, that the con- 
ference committee will not include within its purview any matter 
not in controversy between the two Houses. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Conferees never have that power. 

Mr. CANNON. They have exercised that power in the past. 
I want it understood. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. I desire to ask the Senate to pro- 
ceed — 

Mr. CANNON. Inasmuch as conference committees on more 
than one occasion have exercised that power in the past, I think 
the inquiry is quite pertinent, and I desire to have it distinctly 
understood whether the conferees on the part of the Senate on the 
piesent occasion propose to exercise that power. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. BATE. I hope the Senator will withdraw the motion for 
amoment. I ask leave to offer-—— 

Mr. LODGE. I hope we shall have a brief executive session. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] had 
the floor and was recognized by the Chair to make a motion 
which he has not yet had an opportunity to make. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. MORGAN. He has not yielded the floor, but has been 
crowded out against the rule and order of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have made a motion to adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that the Senator from Kansas was standing on 
the floor and was recognized by the Chair, and immediately the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from Rhode Island took him 
from the floor. The Chair thinks it is only fair to make this 
statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Chair will remember, the Senator from 
Utah was addressing the Senate, and when he concluded I rose 
and addressed the Senate, and moved that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas was at 
that time entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. A motion to adjourn is always in order, I 
submit. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
floor. 

Mr. BATE. I submit an amendment and ask its reference—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Icall for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield, 
or does he want the floor? 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. I desire to retain the floor. I desire 
to call up for consideration Senate joint resolution No. 125, which 
is Order of Business 200 on the Calendar. It is a matter of very 
great importance. It was reported by the unanimous vote of the 
committee. Itis a matter of emergency, and I think the Senate 
ought to proceed to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. CULLOM. State what it is about. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. If it is not convenient for the Senate 
to consider it now, I ask that the joint resolution may be made the 

regular order for to-morrow. 

Mr. GEAR. I object to unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent to take up 
the joint resolution now. 

Mr. GEAR. I object. 

Mr. MORGAN (to Mr. Harris of Kansas). Move it, then. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. I move that the Senate now proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask the Senate to allow me—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask unanimous consent to make a single ob- 
servation about this matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Isconsent given to the Senator from 
Alabama to make an observation? Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to say that unless the Senate of the 
United States acts on this subject the Government of the United 
States will be swindled out of thirty- five or forty million dollars 
within the next month. I want the Senate to act upon it now. 


It is not in order when a Senator is on the 


If the Senator from Maine takes up his deficiency appropriation 
bill to-morrow, I shall insist that the biggest deficiency in this 
Government is in not providing against the kind of grand larceny 
that is about to be perpetrated on this country, and I shall argue 
the case on that bill. 

I submit in brief that the resolution 
Regular order! 


Mr. GEAR. 
Several SENATORS. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Atthe request of many Senators, I will modify 
my motion to a motion to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I risetoa parliamentary inquiry. Will not 
the motion of the Senator from Sassen be in order to-morrow, it 
having already been made before the motion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. BACON. It is the pending motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas can renew his motion to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CULLOM. He can make the motion at any time when he 
gets the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration of a measure does not hold over like a resolution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand that the Senator from Kansas 
made the motion. 

Mr. BACON. I submit that when the Senate reconvenes, if it 
now adjourns, the motion of the Senator from Kansas will be the 
pending question. 

Several Smnators. Oh, no. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agrved to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, July 8, 1897, at 12 o'clock meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 7, 1897. 
CONSUL. 


L. Edwin Dudley, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the United 
States at Vancouver, British Columbia. - 


COMMISSIONER. 


John E. Crane, of Chicago, Ill., to be a commissioner in and for 
the District of Alaska. 


MARSHAL, 


Richard W. Austin, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


George W. Allen, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Key West, in the State of Florida. 


POSTMASTER, 


Fred Arnold, to be postmaster at Bethel, in the county of Wind- 
sor and State of Vermont. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of the legislative day of Monday, July 5, 1897.) 


The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o’clock m., Wednes- 
day, July 7) resumed its session. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLatt, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. R. 57) 
making an appropriation of $50,000 for pane and dredging at 
the entrance of Cumberland Sound; in Which the concurrence of 
the House was requested. 

The message also announeed that the Senate had the fol- 
lowing resolution; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House o 


Representatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War is hereby directe 


to preuins and submit plans and esti- 
mates for the further improvement of the harbor and approaches at Cape 
Charles City, Va., by the construction of a stone breakwater on the south 
side of the cut leading to ope Charles Harbor similar to the breakwater 
which has just been completed on the north side; and for sundry dredging 
near Old tation Light in the cut leading to the harbor, thereby enabling 
vessels to go in and out of the harbor without danger or difficulty. 


SENATE RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following resolutions were 
taken from the S ‘s table and referred to their appropriate 
committees, as indicated below: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 57) making an a priation of $50,000 

Cumberland Sound— 


for sluicing and dredging at the entrance a 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, when appointed. 


Concurrent resolution— 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 
the Secretary of Waris hereby directed to prepare and submit 


and 


estimates for the further improvement of the harbor and approaches at Cape 
Charles City, Va., by the construction of a stone breakwater on the south 
side of the cut leading to Ca les Harbor similar to the breakwater 
which has a been completed on the north side; and for sundry dredging 
near Old Plantation Light in the cut leading to the harbor, thereby enabling 
vessels to go in and out of the harbor without danger or difficulty — 

To the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, when appointed. 

SEA WALL AT SANDY HOOK, NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. PITNEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution to authorize the Secretary 
of War to immediately expend the sum of $75,000 for construction 
of a sea wall at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, pursuant to the appro- 

»riation contained in the fortifications appropriation act approved 

arch 3, 1897. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Reserving the right to object, I ask for 
some explanation of this matter. 

Mr. PITNEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a joint resolution, introduced 
in accordance with the recommendation of the War Department, 
for the preservation and a of the property of the United 
States at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, known as the Sandy Hook 
Proving Ground. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is not this matter provided for in the defi- 
ciency bill? 

Mr. PITNEY. A provision of this kind has been inserted by 
the Senate committee as an amendment to the deficiency bill, and 
if we could. be assured that the deficiency bill will become a law, 
this joint resolution would not be necessary. But the urgency of 
the matter is so great that I do not think we should depend upon 
the chances of that bill becoming a law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is it not altogether probable that it will 
and must. become a law? 

Mr. PITNEY. I think there is considerable doubt about it. If 
the gentleman has none, I differ with him. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I have none. 

Mr. PITNEY. I hope the gentleman will not obstruct the pas- 
sage of this joint resolution, which is urgently necessary to pro- 
tect the property of the Government. Upon the recommendation 
of +he Secretary of War an appropriation was made in the fortifi- 
cations act passed at the last session of the Fifty-fourth Congress 


for the p of building a riprap wall to stop = a breach 
which the ocean has made across the sand spit which connects 
Sandy Hook with the mainland. 


The ocean is now washing through there. The only access the 
Government has by land to the Sandy Hook Proving Ground at 
a is by means of a railway sup by trestlework which 

as been constructed across this in The sand is being washed 
out from beneath the trestle, and at the same time it is closing 
navigation in the Shrewsbury River, which is on the inside of the 
seabeach at that point. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understand that; but I want to under- 
stand another thing. If certain items in the deficiency bill are to 
be picked out and passed through the House in this way, and the 
bill allowed to fail at this session, I must object. 

Mr. PITNEY. There is no such purpose in my mind at all. 
This joint resolution was introduced by me before the Senate 
committee inserted the provision in question in the deficiency 
bill—before the deficiency bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Pir- 
NEY] will allow me, I will say that my attention has been called 
to this matter. This is not really an item of deficiency. It is a 

rovision which seems to be api and , being a matter of 
egislation as well as appropriation. e deficiency bill, as has 
been stated, has been amended by the Senate committee so as to 
include this item; but, after all, it is more proper to make 
vision of this sort in the form of a joint resolution than as an 


in the yon bill. 
Mr. LIVIN ON. The tleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 


NON], the former chairman of the Committee on tions, 
—_ a we made ample provision for ble in 


Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 
Mr. PITNEY. That was in the fortifications bill. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is what I meant. 


sant aap oan vot the Cemaptroller of the Bioed 
n va ng 0. ‘ 

on section 355 of the Revised which prevents the expendi- 
ture being made until the consent of the legislature of New Jer- 
sey has been obtained. Theattention of the governor of that State 
was recently called to the oe eee 
= the legislature, but not until after that body had adj for 

e year. 


Unless some action of this kind can be now authorized, it will 
be necessary to wait until next before the work can be 
done. In the meantime the storms of the coming fall and winter 
will make the breach wider, the destruction greater, and the loss to 
the Government more serions, and the necessity of future expend- 
iture will be much increased. 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the trouble is in waiting for the con- 
sent of the legislature of New Jersey, will the gentleman explain 
how this joint resolution will get over that difficulty? 

Mr. P EY. That question is easilyanswered. The consent 
of the legislature of New Jersey would not be necessary except 
for a provision of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which 
was enacted for the benetit and protection of the Federal Treas- 
ury, not for the protection of the State in any way whatever. By 
the of this juint resolution we waive the operation of that 
section pro hac vice—simply for the purpose of saving this piece 
of Government property from this particular threatened destruc- 
tr. GAINES. Will the gentlemen from New Jersey please ex- 

lain the purpose of this resolution? I was absent when he made 
his vious statement. 
t. SIMPSON of Kansas. Well, Mr. Speaker, I call for the 

ar order. 

eSPEAKER. The call for the regular order is equivalent to 
an objection. 

Mr. PITNEY. I hope the gentleman from Kansas will not in- 
sist upon the objection. 


re, 


Mr. CANNON. Can [have the attention of the gentleman from 
Kansas for just a word? 
Mr. 8 IN of Kansas. Yes, sir. 


Mr. CANNON. I want to say to the gentleman that I have ex- 
amined the circumstances out of which this joint resolution arises 
far enough to find that owing to a technical construction of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury the property of the Government is 
really being very eet damaged, and this joint resolution ought 
to pass at once. This is all I desire to say. 

r. SIMPSON of Kansas. I understand that provision for this 
wi 


Mr. CANNON. That may be. But such provision was made 


in the last fortifications bill, and would have been effectual but for | 


the fact that the Comptroller of the Treasury, who is quite tech- 
nical in his rulings, has nullified the provision by a fine legal 
decision which from his standpoint construes the existing law. 
Now, the object of this joint resolution is simply to obviate the 
effect of that 1 decision; and it ought to be passed at once. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Inasmuch as we shall consider the 
appropriation bill within a week or ten days, the damage which 
can be incurred meanwhile can not be very great. 

Mr. PITNEY. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objec- 
tion until he understands exactly the situation. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I think we had better have the regu- 
lar order of adjourning and doing nothing. 

Mr. PITNEY. Then the gentleman does not desire an explana- 


tion? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands the 
ar order. 

. McMiLLIN. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry, which is 
this: Monday being, under Rule XXVIII,a day on which the 
Speaker can entertain a motion to suspend the rules and pass bills, 
and to-day being only a continuation of the legislative day of 
Monday, is it not in order for the Speaker to entertain to-day a 
motion to suspend the rules? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I desire to move to suspend the rules 
and pass the resolution recognizing Cuban belligerency. 

Mr. DiInGLEy addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine is recognized. 
[Laughter. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope the gentleman from Maine will not 
interposeany obstacle tothe consideration of the Cuban resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I thought the gentleman from Maine had 
been moved to move in that direction. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Siwp- 
oom) bee ealled for the regular order. 

. MoMILLIN. My motion would be the regular order, and 
the call of the gentleman from Kansas for the regular order would 
therefore not cut it off. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, there 
134, noes 108. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I call for the yeas and nays. 
ordered 


The yeas and nays were , 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 105, 
answered ‘‘ present” 13, not voting 101; as follows: 
YEAS—134. 
ee Bartholdt, Brewster, Burleigh, 
. ‘ord, Brosius, Burton, 
_—— Butler, 
: Brownlow, — 
n Ba Clark, Lowa 


ee is made in the appropriation bill which will come up | 
ithin a few days. 


| 





Cochrane, N. Y. 


Codding, 
Connell, 
Cousins, 
Crump, 
Crumpacker, 
Curtis, lowa 
Curtis, Kans. 
Dalzell, 
Danford, 
Davenport, 
Davidson, Wis. 
Davison, Ky. 
Dayton, 
Dingley, 
Dorr, 

Eddy, 

Ellis, 

Evans, 
Faris, 
Fenton, 
Fischer, 
Fowler, N. J. 
Gardner, 
Gibson, 
Graff, 
Griffin, 
Grosvenor, 


Adamson, 
Allen, 
Bailey, 
Baird, 
Baker, Ill. 
sal, 
Bankhead, 
Barlow, 
Bartlett, 
Beil, 
Bodine, 
Botkin, 


} Brantley, 


Broussard, 
Brucker, 
Brundidge, 
Burke, 
Campbell, 
Carmack, 
Ciark, Mo. 
Clayton, 
Cochran, Mo. 
Cooney, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cowherd, 
Cox. 
Cummings, 


Acheson, 
Clardy, 
Clarke, N. H. 
Cot yper, Wis. 


Arnold, 
Barney, 
Barrett, 
Barrows 
Beach, 
Belden, 
Benner, Pa. 
Bennett, 
Benton, 
Berry, 
Bland, 
Boutelle, 
Bradley, _ 
Brenner, Ohio 
Brewer, 
Broderick, 
Bromwell, 
Castle, 
Catchings, 
Chickering, 
Colson, 
Connolly, 
Corliss, 
Cranford, 
Dolliver, 
Dovener, 


Hamilton, 
Harmer, 
Hawley, 
Heatwole, 
Hemenway, 
Henderson, 
Henry, Ind. 
Hepburn, 
Hicks, 

Hill, 

Hitt, 
Hopkins, 
Howe, 
Howell, 
Hull, 
Jenkins, 
Johnson, N. Dak. 
Kerr, 
Ketcham, 
Kirkpatrick, 
Knox, 
Lacey, 
Linney, 
Lorimer, 
Loudenslager, 
Low. 
McCleary, 


MetTntire, 
Mahany, 
Mercer, 
Mesick, 
Miller, 
Minor, 

Mo nly, 
Morris, 
Mudd 
Northway, 
Olmsted, 
Otjen, 
Overstreet, 
Packer, Pa. 
Parker, N. J. 
Payne, 
Pearce, Mo. 
Perkins, 
Pitney, 
Powers, 
Prince, 
Pugh, 
Reeves, 
Robbins, 
Royse, 
Russell, 
Shannon, 


McDonald, Shattuc, 
NAYS—105. 
Davey, Little, 
Davis, Livingston, 
De Graffenreid, Lloyd, 
Dinsmore, s0Ve, 


Dockery, 
Elliott, 
Epes, 
Fitzpatrick, 
Fleming, 
Fowler, N. C. 
Fox, 
Gaines, 
Griggs, 
Handy, 
Hay, 
Henry, Miss. 
Henry, Tex. 
Hinrichsen, 
Howard, Ga. 
Hunter, 
Jett, 
Kitchin, 
Lamb, 
Lanham, 
sester, 
Lewis. Ga. 
Lewis, Wash. 
ANSWERED “ 
De Armond, 
De Vries, 
Lybrand, 
McEwan, 


NOT VOTING 


Ermentrout, 
Fitzgerald, 
Fletcher, 
Foote, 

Foss, 

Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Greene, 
Grout, 
Grow, 

Gunn, 
Hager, 
Hartman, 
Henry, Conn. 
Hilborn, 
Hooker, 
Howard, Ala. 
Hurley, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, Va. 
Jones, Wash. 
Joy, 

Kelley, 

King, 
Kleberg, 
Knowles, 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


McAleer, 
McClellan, 
McCulloch, 
Me Millin, 
McRae, 
Maddox, 
Maxwell, 
Meekison, 
Meyer, La. 
Miers, Ind. 
Mo mn, 
Ogden, 
Peters, 
Pierce, Tenn. 
Plowman, 
Rhea, 
Ridgely, 
Rixey, 

Robb, 
Robertson, La. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Savers, 
Settle, 


PRESENT "—13. 


Mahon, 
Southard, 
Stevens, Minn, 
Sulzer, 


101. 


Kulp, 
Landis, 
Latimer, 
Lentz, 
Littauer, 
Loud, 
Lovering, 
MeCall, 
McCormick, 
McDowell, 
Maguire, 
Mann, 
Marsh, 
Marshall, 
Martin, 
Mills, 
Mitchell 
Newlands, 
Norton, 
Odell, 
Osborne, 
Otey, 
Pearson, 
guise: 
ay, 


Richardson, 


Mr. SouTHARD with Mr. Norton. 
Mr. McEwan with Mr. VEHSLAGE, 


Shelden, 
Showalter, 
Simpkins, 





Sturtevant, 
Sulloway, 
Tawney, 
Tayler, Ohio 
Tongye, 
Updegraff, 
Van Voorhis, 
Walker, Va, 
Wanger, 
Warner, 
Weaver. 
White, N. C. 
Williams, Pa, 
Yost. 


Shafroth, 
Shuford, 
Simpson, 
Sims 
Slayden, 
Smith, Ky. 
Sparkman, 
Stark, 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stokes, 
Strait, 
Sullivan, 
Sutherland, 
Swanson, 
Talbert, 
Tate, 
Taylor, Ala. 
Terry, 
Underwood, 
Vandiver, 
Vincent, 
Wheeler, Ky. 
Williams, Miss. 
Zenor. 


Wheeler, Ala. 


Sauerhering, 
Sherman, 
Skinner, 
Smith, Il 
Smith, 8S. W. 
Smith, Wm. Alden 
Southwick, 
Stallings, 
Stewart, N. J. 
Strowd, N. C. 
Todd, 
Vehslage, 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, Mass, 


Ward, 
Weymouth, 
White, Dl 
Wilber, 


Wilson, N. Y. 
Wilson, 8. OC, 
Wright, 
Young, Pa. 
Young, Va 


MAuHon with Mr. BenNER of Pennsylvania, 
3ARROWS with Mr. MAGUIRE. 
BARNEY with Mr. Topp. 
SAUERHERING with Mr. MARSHALL. 
Youne of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENTON, 
Grow with Mr. RICHARDSON. 
Grout with Mr. BERRY. 
Foote with Mr. CAstTLe. 
CHICKERING with Mr. BRADLEY. 
Brosius with Mr. ERMENTROUT. 
CLARKE of New Hampshire with Mr. Kina, 
Henry of Connecticut with Mr. CLARDY, 






































AER Ie SO * 





. Kuue with Mr. Staines. 

. Barrett with Mr. FirzGErap, 

. BELDEN with Mr. Suuzer. 

. ACHESON with Mr. Wiison of South Carolina, 
. McCatx with Mr, Jones of Virginia. 

. Hooker with Mr. Catroninas. 

. Waite of Dlinois with Mr. BRENNER of Ohio, 
. FLETCHER with Mr. Henry of Texas. 

. Loup with Mr. De Vrirs. 

. LYBRAND with Mr. Lentz. 

. Powers with Mr. Garnes. 

Mr. Quiee@ with Mr. BLanp, 

For thig day: 

Mr. LOVERING with Mr. WureLer of Alabama, 
Mr. Joy with Mr. McDowELuL. 

Mr. SHeRMAN with Mr. LaTmMer. 

Mr. DoLLiveR with Mr. Youna of Virginia. 

Mr. Tawney with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. Wiieee with Mr. Cranrorp. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. KLesere. 

Mr, OpELL with Mr. Orry. 

Until the tariff bill passes the Senate: 

Mr. De AkMOND with Mr. GuLuett of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire. I am paired with the 
tleman from Utah, Mr. Kixe. Having inadvertently voted, I 
desire to be recorded as present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's vote will be withdrawn, and 
he will be recorded as present. 

Mr. LYBRAND. Iam paired with the tleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Lentz. He has not voted, and I wish to change my vote 
to present. 

Mr. CLARDY. I am paired with the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, Mr. Henry. As he is not present, I desire to with- 
draw my vote, and to be recorded as present. 

Mr. DE VRIES. I am paired with my colleague, Mr. Loup. 
I desire to withdraw my vote, and to be recorded as present. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I am paired with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Gitterr. I understand he has not voted. 
I desire to withdraw my vote, and to be recorded as present. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. DE ARMOND, by unanimous consent, leave 
was granted to withdraw from the of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of James M. Mock, Fifty- 
second Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
i Mr. MITCHELL, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 

muy. 

To Mr. OTEY, Saale account of illness. 

To Mr. Knows, inde itely, on account of important busi- 


ness, 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Accordingly (at 12 o’elock and 40 minutes p. m.), the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 

wars following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. DE VRIES: A bill (H. R. 3655) to provide for the ex- 
amination and classification of certain lands in the State of Cali- 
fornia—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 72) proposin 
ennai to the Constitution of the United States—to the um 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTJEN: A memorial of the legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, regarding credit and finance of the Government—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A memorial of the legislature of Pennsyl- 

urging an appropriation for the Paris Exposition of 1900— 
to the Committee on — 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of, the 
following titles were introduced and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H.R. 3656) for the relief of 
Charles O'Neil—to the Committee on Affairs. 


Military 
By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. =e for the relief of 
Allan A. Craig—to the Committee on Invalid 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3658) for the relief of Frank Murphy—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: A bill —-* ges 
Allen Place—to the Committee 


ee pete Te 
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to oe Committee on In 
to bn Committee on Inv 


Andrews—to the Committee on Inv: 
— County, vs —to 


back. aa a bil Codaty, We. a0 the Cemmeliies on Pavel Pen. 


mili rrecord of J. H. Morris, of Green 


military record of John P. Fox, of 


JuLy 7, 


Also, a bill (H. R. Sen patent See Teasley — 


to the Committee on In 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3661) granting a pension to Charles L, 


Mear hens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


a bill (H. R. 3662 ee) enaeee © 5 a pension to Abraham Park— 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3663 ese a pension to George Barnes— 
Mr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 3664) gran @ pension to 
Williaa Neweum—to the Committee on Pensions ~ 


By Mr. JETT: A bill (H. R. 3665) granting an increase of pen- 


sion in Oliver P. Helton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 3666) removing the charge of 


desertion from the record of William H. McFarland, One hundred 
_ fiftieth New York Infantry—to the Committee on Military 


airs. 
By Mr. KNOX: A bill (H. R. 3667) for the relief of Joseph 


an alias Felix Gandreau—to the Committee on Military 


Mr. MAXWELL: A bill (H. R. 3668) for the relief of John 


Breliling-to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 3669) to remove charge 


of Mitac Ae from a ny record of Martin All—to the Committee 
on Mi 


By Mr. 5 SHArROTH: A tn A bill (H. R. 3670) granting to Charles 
Also, oy HB S671) qren 3671) ion to Richard E K 
a ( a n earns— 
valid Pens pensio 


: Abill (a. R. 3672) granting an in- 


to the Committee on In 


By Mr. SMITH of Kent 


crease of pension to William « ome~to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8073) granting a See to Sidney Bozarth— 


to the Committee on In 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3674 a to James Allen—to 
dete eens fone 
e pension 0: oc 
Pensions. 


a pension to John Rogers, of 
Coumiians on Invalid Pensions. 


on to John J. Horn- 


the Committee on In 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3675) 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3676) gran 


eA lso, @ bill (HI. R. 3678 Tnvatl Penaionss Henry Ramey— 
a pension to Samuel T. Wal- 

Pebeaniees ex valid 
Also, a bill (H. R. ee ee ee ee. Vinginis 


Crump—to the Committee 


Also, 4 bill (H. R. = ag be ony Fg ah 20 Soa gee pote 
unty, and gran 

rge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 8682) remo charge of desertion from the 

. and to grant him a 

the Committee on 


pe ne Ng amen ges Pi along + ne Ne desertion 
against W. B a 
Si ee ox ieee 2 


grant him a discharge—to the 
Also, _— os pe of desertion against 
\umaaieeen Affairs. 
nn iti GB SR. 8685) tor the reliet of Bezanel ett—to the 
tary Affairs. 
7 ZENOR: A bill (H. R. 3686) for the relief of James J. 


Committee on Mili 
Taylor, father of Charles A. Taylor, —to the Committee 
os tana Pensions, 


on Also, a bill (H. R. 3687) for the relief of Aaron M. Applegate— 


to the Committee on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3688) for the relief of John R, Watson—to 
ensions. 


the Committee on P 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, and 
wren Laid we thw Cherie ade aoa teeeneen = 
By Mr. A se Petition of Andsow Mitchell and other citi 


and Naturaliza- 
a Dagger eg epee: oe bnr amen p hogmers of Philadel- 
eee ans Oe ee ee 
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Also. memorial of J. Ross Collins, of New York City, in favor Mr. MORRILL presented a memorial numerously signed by cit- 


of free and a duty on second-hand bags—to the Committee izens of St. Johnsbury, Lyndonville, and Burlington, all in tl 
on Ways State of Vermont, remonstrating against the enactment of leg 


Means. 
Also, remonstrance of Wetherill & Bro., of Philadelphia, Pa., 

y further increase in the duty on pig lead and lead 

~~. the Committee on Ways and Means. 
eee ee of the Pennsylvania Division of the Travelers’ 
ve Association, against the passage of House bill No. 30, 
abolishing the present system of ticket brokerage, with a special 
protest i section 2, relating to the sale of unused portions 
of a railway ticket—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Also, memorial of A. M. Campbell, general manager of the 

American Anti-Usury Society, in favor of the issuance by the 

of the Treasury of $2,500,000,000 of Treasury notes to 

be loaned 0 to the citizens of the United States—to the Committee 
and Currency. 

"By Mr. AINES: Petition of R. D. Bowman and 36 other citi- 
gens of Nashville, Tenn., favoring a more restricted immigration 
law—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HINRICHSEN: Petition of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of the First Baptist Church of Jacksonville, Il., urging the 

of a bill prohibiting the transmission of gambling matter 
by telegraph—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


Also, petition of the Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Baptist Church of Jacksonville, Ill., representing 84 members, 
fav } the passage of a bill to raise the age of consent to 18 years 


lation intended to destroy the present system of ticket brokerag 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 

Mr. TELLER presented the memorial of J. D. Rost and 19 other 
citizens of Colorado, remonstrating against the enactment of lt 
lation intended to destroy the present system of ticket brokerage; 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of 40 citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., praying bor the enactment of legislation for amore rigid 
restriction of immigration; which was ordered to lie on the table 

Mr. McBRIDE presented o petition of sundry citizens of Sprin 
field, Oreg., and a petition of sundry citizens of Hamilton, Ore 
praying for the sate enactment of a protective-tariff law; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. GALLINGER., from the Committee on ras, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2317) for the reli f of M, J. Gilstrap, 
asked to be discharged eed its further consideration, “and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re 
ferred the bill (S. 2077) for the relief of the estate of Elizabeth 
Zurke, deceased, late of Memphis, Tenn., asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be postponed indefi- 
nitely; which was agreed to. 


in the ct of Columbia and the Territories—to the Committee ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN OF THE SENATE. 
on the District of Columbia. Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee to Audit and Control 


Also, of the Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Baptist urch of Jacksonville, Il., in favor of the enactment of 
a law to protect the first day of the week in the District of Colum- 

bia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Baptist Church of Jacksonville, [ll., in favor of a nonpartisan 

labor commission—to the Committee on Labor. 

ee ir OTJEN: Resolutions adopted by the Grand Army of 

t of Wisconsin, favoring military in- 
on in a ae schools—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
resolutions adopted by the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Wisconsin, in favor of the establishment of a na- 
a ee eee) park at Vicksburg, Miss.—to the Committee on 
i 


By Mr. STEELE: Petition of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
De ent of Indiana, urging the establishment of a national 
ilita ene k at Vicksburg . Miss., to commemorate the campaign, 
defense of Sistniens--t0 the Committee on Military 


By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of Wallace J. Knowles and 51 
other citizens of Seabrook, N. H., asking for a more rigid restric- 
tion of no the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 


the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
resolution submitted by Mr. CHANDLER April 1, 1897, reported i 

without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous cor 

sent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to appoint a messenger to act as an assistant librarian tl 
Senate, and that he be paid out of the miscellaneous items of the confing 
fund 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con 
tro] the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Davis on the 4th ultimo, reported 
it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations have authority to em 
ploy an assistant clerk, to be appo vinted by its chairman and to be paid at the 
rate of $1,440 a year out of the contingent fund of the Senate 

ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO PACIFIC RAILROADS. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Gear June 25, 1897, and re 
ported from the Committee on Printing June 30, 1897, with an 
amendment, reported it as amended, and asked for its present con 
sideration. 

The resolution as amended was considered by unanimous con 
sent, and agreed to; as follows: 

Resolved; That there be printed for the use of the Senate as a document 
1,000 copies of all and singular the acts and resolutions of Congress, including 
the decisions of the Supreme Court relating thereto, relative to the | mn 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Central Pacific Railroad Company and 
Western Pacific Railroad Company, and that the sum of $100, to be expended 


under the direction of the Committee on Printing, be hereby appropriated 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate for the work of compilation 


INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the following resolution, submitted by himself 
on the 23d ultimo, reported it without amendment, and moved 
that it be printed and referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate; which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, as now 
stituted, either by full committee orsuch subcommittes or cominitte 


ni 


By Mr. ZENOR: Papers to accompany House bill No. 3586, for 
the relief of Henry Graybrook—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


SENATE. 
THurspAy, July 8, 1897, 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by Rev. HucH Jonnsroy, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of aes pro- 
, when, on motion of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unanimous 


, the farther reading was dispensed with. 
SESSION LAWS OF ARIZONA. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 


8 AS Ih 
tion from the secretary erritory be appointed by the chairman thereof, with the full pow sr of such committee to 
ne 
of the T of Arizona, transmitti 18> continue during the coming recess of Congress the inve ations authorized 


neo tere oe whine two copies of the Session Laws of Arizona for 


which, with the accompanying documents, was re- 
pm vin we Sieh helenae 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


by the resolutions of May 13, 1890, and February 27, 189) ,w “ith the authority, and 
in the manner, and to the exteut provided in said resolutions, and, in the pur» 
ance of such investigations, to visit the several Indian reservations ti lian 
schools supported in whole or in part by the Government, and the Fiv 
Nations in the Indian Territory, or any reservation where, in the opi: 











said committee, it may be necessary to extend their investigation 
Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of Albert oO. Shaw Second. That said committee or su bi ommitt -¢ shall ha rt end 
and 618 other citizens of Ni ew Hampshire, remonstrating against ieee rsons and papers, to administer oaths, and to exar under 
the enactment of intended touching the matters which they are hereby empowered to investigate, 
Teeislation i to destroy the present sys- | and may hold their sessions during the recess of the Senate at such place or 
tem of ticket brokerage; which was referred to the Committee on places as they may determine; and the necessary and proper expense in 
Interstate Commerce. curred in the execution of this order shall be paid out of no eines fund 
Mr. AY presented a memorial of the Penn sylvania Division of the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said committe: 
of the ’ Protective Association of America, remonstrating SLs TNTRORSCES. 


| 
| 
A 
Ha 
i 


Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. McMILLAN) introduced a bill (S. 


system of ticket brokerage; which was referred to the Com- | 2346) granting an increase of pension to Christiana ©. Queen, 
eae keene Oe widow of Walter W. Queen, rear-admiral, United States avy; 
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which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also (for Mr. MCMILLAN) introduced a bill (S. 2347) to re: 
quire certain writs to be directed to and executed by the marshal 
of the District of Columbia; which was read twice byits title, and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 2348) to reimburse the 
State of South Dakota the expenses incurred by that State in 
repelling a threatened invasion and raid by the Sioux in 1890 and 
1891; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 2349) to increase the pen- 
sion of Louisa E. Baylor, widow of Thomas G. Baylor, late a colo- 
nel of the United States Army; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 2350) for the relief of the heirs 
of Samuel B. Sparkman, of Nashville, Tenn., and to refer their 
claim to the Court of Claims; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2351) for the relief of the estate of 
Elizabeth Burke, late of Memphis, Tenn.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 2352) granting a pension to 
Henry H. K. Elliott; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 2353) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to lease a portion of Ellis Island, to be 
used for distributing immigrants among the States desiring immi- 
gration, and other pu ; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. HALE, If the morning business is concluded, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the deficiency appro- 
priation bill, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Are there any concurrent or other 
resolutions? 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. If it is in order, I should like to call 
up or move to ey to the consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 125, which is Order of Business 200 on the Calendar. I do 
not believe it will lead to very much debate, and I think it is a 
matter which requires immediate attention. I believe that the 
Senate can act upon it without any serious detention. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine with- 
draw his motion for that purpose? 

Mr. HALE, I can not yield for that measure, Mr. President, 
because I know it will | to a great deal of debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion which has precedence 
under Rule IX is the motion to proceed to the consideration of the 
appropriation bill. 


ONA MELTON, 


Mr. BERRY. I desire to introduce a resolution, and I ask for 
its present consideration. 
he resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the President be, and he 
is hereby, requested to demand the release of Ona Melton, a native-born citi- 


zen of the United States, who was taken prisoner on board the Competitor, 
aud is now confined in a Spanish prison in Cuba, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will let it go to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who are considering all this matter, I have no 
objection. = 

Mr. BERRY. I shall not object to itg going to the committee, 
provided I can get an assurance that the committee will consider it 
at anearlyday. I simply want to state, ifthe Senator from Maine 
will permit me, that this young man, Ona Melton, is a native of 
the State of Kansas. His parents afterwards removed to my 
State, and reside there at this time. He went from Arkansas to 
Florida, and was employed by a newspaper at Jacksonville as a 
correspondent. He was on board the Competitor at the time it 
was captured. He never had any arms in his hand; he never 
went as a soldier; never intended to take part in the war, but was 
on his way to Cuba sim ly as a ne correspondent. After 
he was captured he had a@ summary trial and was condemned to 
be shot. e findings, however, were not approved by the Span- 
ish Government; they were set aside; and he has now been in 

rison for more than a year. I think hewas captured on the 25th 
a of April, 1896. He has had no trial since; and there is no 
assurance that he will tried within any reasonable time. I 
think, under all the ci ces, it is a case where the United 
States should interfere and demand his release. 

While my sympathies have been with the Cubans, I have not 
heretofore, Mr. President, taken part in the discussion or expressed 
any view in regard to the general question as to the duty of the 


United States to interfere and protect the Cubans, that has been 
so often debated here; but when it comes to a question—— 

Mr. HALE, Let me say to the Senator that it will not do to 
open that question this morning. If the Senator begins to argue 
it, there will be counter argument, and unless the resolution can 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations (which does not need 
any hurrying upon these questions; they are all one way), I must 
object, and it will have to go over. The Senator knows that if he 
begins to argue the Cuban question, it is not a thing that will down 
in five minutes. Therefore I ask the Senator to let the resolution 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BERRY. I would have concluded before this time if the 
Senator from Maine had panne me to proceed, 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

Mr. BERRY. I was simply saying that when it comes to a 
question of protecting an American citizen, whether we intend to 
interfere to protect the Cubans who are in the Spanish war or 
not, I believe every American throughout this land will approve 
it and say the Spaniards have no right to take one of our citizens 
and confine him in prison and deny him a trial, and that it is the 
duty of the Government to protect its own citizens at all times 
and at all places. 

The Senator from Maine says that there is no hurrying about it. 
Mr. President, I think there is a hurry about it, and that the 

uicker the demand is made for his release the better it will be. 

he Senate will simply do its duty if it requests the President to 
demand his release. 
aut HALE. Letthe resolution go tothe Committee on Foreign 

elations. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair under- 
stands the resolution is to be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. It will be so referred. 


FINANCIAL POLICY OF JAPAN, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Will the Senator from Maine yield to me 
to make a request? I ask unanimous consent that 2,500 additional 
copies of the document which I presented yesterday in relation to 
the currency of Japan may be printed for the use of the Senate. 
Several Senators have expressed a desire to have copies of the 
document. 

Mr. HALE. Will the cost be below the limit of $500? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I have talked with the chairman of the 
Committee on Printing, and we think there is no question but that 
it will come far below the limit of $500. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a small document. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota re- 
quests that 2,500 additional copies of the document presented by 
him in reference to the currency of Japan be for the use 
of the Senate. Is there objection to the request? The Chair hears 
none, and the order will be made. 


PRINTING OF PAPER ON FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I movethat oper headed ‘‘ The Reform 
Cinb’s feast of unreason,” by Hon. les A. Towne, chairman 
national committee Silver Republican party, be printed as a docu- 


ment. ; 
The motion was agreed to. 
BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 


Mr. WHITE. Isubmit a resolution which I ask may lie over 
and be printed. . 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resol That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to ad- 
vertise for for the construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal., in 
accordance with the project recommended in the report of the board 

or San Pedro, Cal., w 
Document No. 18, Fifty-fifth Congress. 


| are VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Mr. BUTLER. If theSenator from Maine will allow me, I wish 
to offer a resolution. If it leads to any discussion, I will let it go 
over until to-morrow morning. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


3 


btain 
ene cont : on May 2, instructing them to obtain 
information as possible (incl of a celine aan as to the 


Mr. BUTLER. If there be no objection, I ask that the resolu- 
tion may be put upon its passage. 








1897. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to hear the reason—— 

Mr. HALE. If there is to be any debate, I object. 
olution go over. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not intend to cause any debate. 
wanted information. 

Mr. HALE. Let it go over. 

- Mr. GRAY. Iam sorry to have interposed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution—— 

Mr. SPOONER. Let it go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 
goes over. 





Is there objection to the present con- 


Let the res- 


I merely 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 379) to 

rovide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 

ustries of the United States, agrees to the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Dinaiey, Mr. Payne, Mr. DaLZELL, Mr. 
Horxins, Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. Battey, Mr. McMILLIN, and Mr. 
WHEELER of Alabama managers at the conference on the part of 
the House. 


RELATIONS OF HAWAII AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. MORGAN. I offer a resolution for which I ask present 
consideration. I will read it: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
subject of the relations of Hawaii and the United States, No. 227, second ses- 
sion of Fifty-third Congress, be reprinted for the use of the Senate. 

The printing will cost $175, and there is not a single copy of it 
in the document room. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to. : J 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, // 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. I move to substitute for the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Maine a motion to take up the joint resolution which the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] has in charge. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not need todothat. Hecan not 
move it as a substitute. Of course the Senate can vote down the 
motion I have made, and then proceed to take up the other mat- 
ter; or, after the Senate has voted upon my motion, even if it takes 
up the deficiency appropriation bill, a majority of the Senate can at 
any @ up anything else. The Senator will see that he 
can not substitute one motion for another. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is strange parliamentary law that can not sub- 
stitute one motion for another in the nature of an amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I intend when the deficiency bill is called up 
to a to anny the ry with re - the Committee 
on Appropriations appropriations for the purpose of car- 

out the tenth soetieds, I think it is, of the act of 1887 to pro- 

de for removing the first-mortgage debt of the Union Pacific 

Railroad. That motion will include the debate of the whole sub- 
ject and we can all be heard upon it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator can undoubtedly, after the bill is up, 
make that motion. 

Mr. MORGAN, I can make that motion, and I design to do it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the motion of 
the Senator from Maine is in order in the form in which it is put. 
The question is on eeing to the motion of the Senator from 
od 4-1 proceed to the consideration of the deficiency appropri- 
a . 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. If the Senator from Maine will per- 

. [should like to give notice that immediately after the 
the consideration of the deficiency bill I shall move that 
the Senate take up for consideration Senate joint resolution 125. 
Mr. HALE. There is no objection to that. 
Mr. . That notice has been given, and although 
debate is not in order, I desire also to give notice that immedi- 
after the deficiency riation bill is completed I shall 
a of the bill reported by the Senator 
oy TiLitMAN] from the Committee on In- 
erstate Commerce, the bill (S. 224) to limit the effect of 
commerce between the several States and with 
certain cases. It is the bill intended to give 
Carolina full control over liquor brought into the State. 
Mr. HALE. deficiency bill is finished (which I have 
no doubt that nine-tenths of the Senators desire it shall be), there 
Senators representing other bills fighting 
But I have no doubt the Senate desires that 
taken up and finished. Therefore 
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Mr. WHITE. I understand the Senator from Maine will waive 
notice in these other cases. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I will waive notice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Comittee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments. 

Mr. HALE. lIask that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, and that the committee amendments be acted upon as 
they are reached. It is the customary course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there anv objection to the course 
suggested by the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PETTUS. We did not hear what the Senator from Maine 
requested. 

Mr. HALE. Imadesimply the ordinary request that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that the amendments of 
the committee be taken up as they are reached. It is always done, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 2, after line 8, 
to insert: 

Editing and distributing laws: For expenses 
the laws enacted during the first session of the 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2 


~s 


of editing and distributing 
Fifty-fifth Congress, $3,000. 


after line 11, to insert: 
International Exposition at Brussels: To enable the Government to take 
official part in the International Exhibition to be held at Brussels, Belgium, 
during the year 1897, $5,000: Provided, That no expenditure exceeding this 
appropriation shall be made or liability incurred, and no person shall be paid 
salary or compensation therefrom. 


Mr. THURSTON, 
to this provision. 

Mr.HALE. Thecommittee has anamendment that it will come 
back to and offer when we get through with the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. THURSTON. It is understood that I will have that right 
after the committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr.HALE. Undoubtedly. The committee hasan amendment 
that it will offer after the bill is finished. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 18, to insert: 


International Exposition at Paris: That the invitation of the Republic of 
France to take part in an exposition of works of art and the products of man 
ufactures and agriculture of all nations, to be held in Paris, commencing 
the 15th day of April and closing the 5th day of November, 1900, is accepted; 
and the governors of the several States and Territories be, and are hereby, 
requested to invite the people of their respective States and Territories to 
assist in the proper representation of the productions of our industry and 
of the natural resources of the country, and to take such further measures 
as may be necessary in order to secure to their respective States and Terri- 
tories the advantages to be derived from this beneficent undertaking 

That the President shall appoint a special commissioner to represent the 
United States in the erepened exposition, and, under the general direction of 
the Secretary of State, to make all needful rules and regulations with refer- 
ence to the contributions from this country, and to control the expenditures 
incident to the proper installation and exhibit thereof; and the pay of said 
special commissioner shall be at the rate of $5,000 per annum and a!l neces- 
sary traveling expenses until further fixed bylaw. And said special commis 
sioner shall take proper measures to provide for the representation of the 
United States in said exposition, and to procure proper space and privileges 
therefor, and shall report to the President. to be submitted to Congress, on 
the first day of its next regular session, his ppeceetings hereunder 


I desire at some time to move an amendment 


ith ¢ 
full plan as to the future management by the United States of its part in said 
exposition. For the salary of said special commissioner, and for all necessary 
expenses and employment attendant thereon, the sum of $25,000 is hereby 
appropriated, to continue available until expended. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to inquire of the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether it is safe legislation to put a large sum 
of money in the hands of a man selected by the President, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, even without bond and se- 
curity, and give him absolute discretion in the expenditure with- 
out any restriction at all upon it? Is there no chance to get any 
restriction upon him? This is a large sum of money, and I do 
not see why any one citizen of the United States should be se- 
lected and have these powers of absolute regulation conferred 
upon him to control everything at pleasure in Paris. I ask the 
Senator from Maine upon what ground he justifies the conferring 
of such powers upon anyone? 

Mr. HALE. The committee considered that they were narrow- 
ing the provision very much. We were desired to make it much 
broader and spend a great deal more money at present, but the 
committee thought all that was needed was to appoint a special 
commissioner pro tempore, who of course will be obliged to go to 
Paris and make arrangements for the space and for the time of 
furnishing exhibits, and will report to the next session of Con- 
gress a matured plan for the expenditure of undoubtedly a larger 
sum of money. e only give him for this purpose $25,000, which 
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will cover what he will have to spend. He must have some as- 
sistants, and his traveling expenses must be paid; but the com- 
mittee considered that we were making the allowance very small. 
We were asked to make it larger, but the committee believe that 
this will launch the project, that it will accept the invitation, as 
has always been done by Congress, and that in December we 
shall have the full plan develo to us, and then we can proceed 
in a broader way and provide for representation that will be hon- 
orable and dignitied and proper at that great exposition. We 
were asked to give much more power and more money, and we 
felt that we were narrowing it very greatly in the provision as 
we have inserted it. 

Of course all the accounts will have to pass through the auditing 
department and will have to be vouched for. Every dollar that is 
expended will have to go through the department before the ac- 
counts will be allowed. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no provision here at all for auditin 
these expenses. The commissioner has the right “‘to make all 
needful rules and regulations with reference to the contributions 
from this country, and to control the expenditures incident to the 
proper installation and exhibit thereof; and the pay of said special 
commissioner shall be at the rate of $5,000 per annum and all nec- 
essary traveling expenses until further fixed by law.” Thatis a 
separate item. 


And said special commissioner shall take r measures to provide for 
the representation of the United States in said exposition, and to procure 
Eeeeei ste Caner Sate fk dng of te walt reruns mecions is pre 
su > on rs nex on, ro- 

hereunder, with a full plan - to the futur R 


nee ® management b 
United States of its part in said exposition. For the salary of said y ie 
commissioner, and for all necessary expenses and employment attendant 
ae ~ sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated, to continue available until 
ex ed. 

There is no as there for accounting. There may be some 
general law; I do not know. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, there 
is a general law. This is like every appropriation made for any 
such purpose. We de not put in every provision making an ap- 
propriation for salary or expenses that the accounts shall be pre- 
sented andaudited. The general law coversthat. Nobody would 
know that the expenses were necessary until the auditing depart- 
= a certified that they were necessary and had been properly 

curred. 

Mr. MORGAN. And when the commissioner incurs an expense 
in this wide discretion that we give him, there is no rule of law 
or practice or precedent by which he is to be guided at all. He 
has full power to act in his di on. Now, I am not so partic- 
ular about that. He has a right of control; he is “to make all 
needful rules and regulations with reference to the contribu- 
tions from this country ”’—contributions of exhibits to the Paris 
Exposition. Of course he can select any that he chooses to per- 
mit to a he can keep any of them out that he does not want 
to go. is man has mcre power and more o; ty for being 
corrupted than any man [ have seen or in a statute fora 
long time. We do not know his name. We do not know who he 
is. We do not know where he is to come from, and we never will 
know until after the appointment has been made, and then it will 
be entirely beyond our reach. 

If the Senator from Maine has 


peat substantially what I have said, I do not 


see how the committee could have the provision better 
than it has done. It does not oF ag ty oy , for a per- 
manent commission. It provides only for commissioner, 


a 

re nata, as the lawyers call it; who will do what- 
ever is needed for Sone: He is not given authority to 
So seeing Sas the future that is permanent. The temporary 
things that he reports tentatively are to be done under the direc- 
tion and advisement of the Secretary of State, and e 


of | has 
that kind ee ica te Camas ae Conoiaee oa 


we assemble in December. 

Unless we do this much, and it is as little as we can do 
invitations that have been sent out will be entirely in the air; 
there will be no token or indication of our ; 
peepee yo Kav ng on 2 tee seas spain 

at our or our space; we 
ao nothing abeuk i Gu 
ber. The commi 
could be best u a 
missioner for the time . Ido not know who he will be. It 
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because quite likely he will not be selected until after Congress 
adjourns. He is only the agent for the Government under the 
State Department to do what seems to be necessary to do now in 
order to commit the Government to the general project of taking 
part in that exposition. 

Mr. DAVIS. As the French Government did at Chicago. 

Mr. HALE. And, as theSenator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, suggests, 
when we were to have our great exposition at Chicago the French 
Government early and in a manner most marked showed its syin- 
pathy with the project, made early arrangements for participating 
in it, sent its commission in due time, and spent a great amount 
of money, a much larger amount, I presume, than we shall spend 
on account of their exposition entire when we get through. Per- 
haps a million dollars was expended by France in our exposition. 

e do not think it wise to take that question up and go into the 
general subject now; but we do want some light, which we can 
get through some competent man who will not have any discretion 
except to the extent of this small appropriation, and that under the 
Secretary of State, so that in December we 4 g hog just what 
we can do, I do not think the Senator, who I know is very lib- 
eral about such matters, will, on reflection, consider that even he, 
oe his ingenuity, could do much better than we have done in 

8 case, , 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not require any ingenuity, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It requires caution, though, about a matter of this kind. 
This commissioner has the power “to control the expenditures 
incident to the proper ins tion and exhibit thereof,” and ‘‘to 
make all needful rules and regulations with reference to the con- 
tributions from this country.” That power enables him to dis- 
criminate between men, between contributors. 

Mr. HALE. It is under the general direction of the Secretary 
of State, and it is all to be submitted to Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iknow it is all under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State, and that amounts to nothing at all unless we 
know something about the man. I think the man ought to be 
named, Somebody knows who he is to be. 

Mr. HALE. I certainly do not, and I would not be prepared for 
one to help name aman. I do not know who isa competent man 
for ae Iam willing to leave that to the President, 

Mr. MORGAN. The President t to send the name to the 
Senate. Within three or four days he could find an American 
citizen who is competent to do this work, Then we would under- 
stand whether he is a sincere or an insincere man. 

, . This bill will not become a law in three days. It 
has to go through the regular course in the two Houses before it 
can become a statute, and probably it will be finally acted upon 
just as we are y to am, 

Mr. MORGAN. The House of Representatives is about to be 
unlocked, and I hope there will be access to it now by the _— 
of the United States to have their measures passed upon. nope 
the constipation which has occurred in the House will now 


relieved. 
Mr, HALE. Weare now the. ation bill; it 
will have to go into ne 


on the dill will 
be one of the last things done before ' 
Mr. HAWLEY 


on this sub I feel greatly interested in it, as in relation to 
some other of the kind once was one of 
the earliest to accept the invitations to the ten- 
nial Exposition and the on. We were glad to 
see such action taken promptly by our ancient Now, we 
are the very d, the leading nations to ac- 
73 oa on, 

Senator says that is no t for 








1897. 


the the should know what the United States is to do. Most of 





other great powers have already made their full appropria- 


In the report which was submitted by the Committee on Inter- 
Expositions on the bill reported by that committee pro- 
for participation in the Paris Exposition, it appears that 
Germany, and other great powers have appropriated from 
thousand to twelve hundred thousand dollars each; 

they have already their commissioners on the ground; and 
t they have already selected and many of them have received 
of the particular grounds that are to be occupied at 

the Paris Exposition. Our Government is certainly very far 
behind all of the other powers of the earth, and I fear very much 
that it will be esciously handicapped in making a creditable dis- 
i e fact that other nations have 


FER 
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done so. We are now forced to resort to an appropriation bill to 
carry this appropriation, where it has no possible place, according 
to the practice of the Senate. There is no deficiency here, and 
this is a deficiency bill. There is no excuse for saying there is one, 
because we create the very subject and office for which the 
——- is intended to be made by this bill. 

fully appreciate the action of the French Government in re- 
gard to the great celebration we had at Chicago and in 
else that the French Government has shown 
toward us, 


verything 
n her disposition 
I think [am about as responsive to that 


sentiment as 
almost anybody who can be found, but that is no excuse for our 
going in the dark and legislating in this way upon an appropria- 
tion bill when we have a joint resolution here which I am ready 


to vote for. Iam ready to vote for the resolution of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 
Mr. THURSTON. 


L suggest to the Senator from Alabama that 


Of course I shall not very seriously urge, against the wishes of | I later reported an amendment to this deticiency bill of that same 


the committee, the amendment which has been reported by the 
Committee on International Expositions providing for the entire 
plan of representation, but I should like very much to have that 
amendment accepted by the committee. In any event, itseemsto 
me that ought to be done, and done now. There ap- 
in the report of the Committee on International Expositions 
from ee in France, urging upon us the 
necessity for i iate action, the great importance of having 
our tatives at Paris now, and the great importance of ac- 
ting the invitation of the French Republic. 
When We were represented formerly at the Paris Exposition of 
1889 (and to this I call the attention of the Senator from Ala- 
bama), the entire appropriation of $250,000 was made under a 
t resolution of ress in substantially the same terms that 
fi in the amendment of the committee to the pending bill, 
all of the rules and re tions governing the expenditure 
Secretary of State and to the commissioner of 
States, all of which, as suggested by the chairman of 
committee, has to be audited. e have our auditing depart- 
have our regulations. No expenditure of money by 
h the Treasury Department until 
way, until every item has been 
serutinized, until it has been ascertained that the money has been 
rules and regulations prescribed by the State 
and until it is certified that the expenditure was 


: 
E 


HE 
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F 
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necessary and proper. I certainly hope, Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Select Committee on International Expositions 
having examined this question most carefully, that at least there 
will be no o' to providing now for preliminary representa- 
tion of the States at that great exposition. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am not opposed to the French 


° 


i 
iF 


not — to expending money to send our ex- 
Tt sum of money mentioned in this item of 
this deficiency bill, where it has no place at all, 
uld not object to the sum. I make no objec- 
But the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Tuurston] 
t resolution here on this subject on the 17th day of 


; 
; 


ie 


June, 1897, and the President sent a message to Congress urging 
action upon this matter. In the joint resolution reported by the 


a from 2 eg ee of the anew on Inter- 
0 Expositions, provides for a permanent commission, 
whose term of office shall last for four years. I like that idea. 
He provides: 
That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
a t a commissioner-general to represent the United States in the pro- 


I do not understand why it has been found necessary to go 
around the Senate on this question of appointing a temporary or 
preliminary commissioner, nor do I why it is neces- 
sary to have two 
a 


a 


, one preliminary and the other 





re ee, for there must be a permanent com- 
to succeed the p man. These d res in 
pe ll we pares this question, one ugh the 
International and the other through the 

my attention to a question 


‘the whole, satisfactory. 


character, with one or two amendments, made necessary by some 
later information which the committee had received. TI have felt 
as if we ought to act upon this matter now and pass an amend 
ment that would provide for the whole general plan. My only 
suggestion was that if we could not provide for a complete repre 
sentation at the present time, we ought at least to make some 
beginning. 

I have realized the difficulty the Senator from Alabama | Mr. 
MorGAN] has suggested, that we can pass nothing through both 
Houses of Congress at this extraordinary session unless we hitch 
it on to some bill that will carry it through. It is because an 
emergency exists, which this end of the Capitol is not responsible 
for, that | have sought to present this exposition measure as an 
amendment to this bill, and later on I shall offer it, and hope the 
Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Asan amendment to this deficiency bill? 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. . 

Mr. MORGAN. This entire programme. 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes; this entire programme, with a slight 
modification. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, inasmuch as it is confessed by 
the Republican side of the Chamber that they can not pass a bill 
through Congress without annexing it to an appropriation bill, 
because there is somebody who stands and bars the way to legis- 
lation, I suppose i shall have to submit, along with the majority, 
and perhaps allow that to occur here, and to yield toit. It isa 
very humiliating thing to me—I do not know how it is to the ma- 
jority of this body—that they can not pass a bill through this 
body which has been asked for by the President of the United 
States, because the House of Representatives is locked up, and 
we can not get any possible action through that Chamber of Con 
gress. It is humiliating. I stand in the presence of the humilia 
tion, and accept it along with my friends and colleagues on the 
other side of the Chamber. I shail not say anything more about 


it now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to understandif the course of action 
is to be not completed upen this subject at this time? France is 
a nation with whom we desire to act in the most perfect comity; 
and if we are to be represented in the very great exposition of 
1900, it is important that the preliminary work should be done 
without waiting until next winter. 

The amendment proposed by the committee seems to me to be 
satisfactory. It is well guarded; it brings back to Congress what 
ever plan may be adopted, and the appropriation is a moderate 
one. I should be satistied with that provision at this time. Am 
I to understand that after the adoption of the committee's amend- 
ment the Senator from Nebraska proposes to move to substitute 
for it the full joint resolution which his committee has prepared? 
I understood the Senator to say that he intended to move that as 
an amendment to the amendment of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I had intended to do that, 
but of course Ido not wish to take any action here that will 
meet with the serious opposition of the committee in charge of 
this bill. 

I do feel that we ought to deal with this question now. I think 
we have all the experience necessary; we have all the precedents; 
we have the advice of all the former commissioners of the United 
States. I believe the plan proposed by the Committee on Inter- 
national Expositions would enable us to secure a much better 

resentation if it were passed now than it would if the plan 
drifted along, if we had a temporary commissioner sent over to 
spy out the land and report. I think we can act better for the 
nited States now; but I shall certainly not propose the joint 
resolution as an amendment against the decided wishes of the 
committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I understand the Senator is willing 
to accept the amendment proposed by the committee, which is, on 
So far as the present session of Congress 
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wiil cover what he will have to spend. He must have some as- 
sistants, and his traveling expenses must be paid; but the com- 
mittee considered that we were making the allowance very small. 
We were asked to make it larger, but the committee believe that 
this will launch the project, that it will accept the invitation, as 
has always been done by Congress, and that in December we 
shall have the full plan me ag ny to us, and then we can proceed 


in a broader way and provide for representation that will be hon- 
orable and dignified and proper at that great exposition. We 
were asked to give much more power and more money, and we 
felt that we were narrowing it very greatly in the provision as 
we have inserted it. 

Of course all the accounts will have to pass through the auditing 
department and will have to be vouched for. Every dollar that is 
expended will have to go through the department before the ac- 
counts will be allowed. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no provision here at all for auditin 
these expenses. The commissioner has the right ‘‘to make 
needful rules and regulations with reference to the contributions 
from this country, and to control the expenditures incident to the 
proper installation and exhibit thereof; and the pay of said special 
commissioner shall be at the rate of $5,000 per annum and all nec- 
essary traveling expenses until further fixed by law.” Thatis a 
separate item. 


And said special commissioner shall take p: r measures to provide for 
the representation of the United States in anid exposition, and to procure 
proper space and privileges therefor, and shall report to the President, to be 
submitted to © on the first day of its next regular session, his pro- 
see hereunder, with a full plan as to the future management by the 
United States of its part in said exposition. For the salary of said special 


commissioner, and for all necessary expenses and employment attendant 


theseen. to sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated, to continue available until 
expende 

There is no provision there for accounting. There may be some 
general law; I do not know. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, there 
is a general law. This is like every appropriation made for any 
such purpose. We do not putin every provision making an ap- 
propriation for salary or expenses that the accounts shall be pre- 
sented andaudited. The general law covers that. Nobody would 
know that the expenses were necessary until the auditing depart- 
— ae certified that they were necessary and had been properly 

curred. 

Mr. MORGAN. And when the commissioner incurs an — 
in this wide discretion that we give him, there is no rule of law 
or practice or precedent by which he is to be guided at all. He 
has full power to act in his discretion. Now, Il am not so tic- 
ular about that. He has aright of control; he is ‘‘to make all 
needful rules and regulations with reference to the contribu- 
tions from this country “—contributions of exhibits to the Paris 

ition. course he can select any that he chooses to per- 
mit to go, and he can keep any of them out that he does not want 
to go. Se ee en ae 
corrupted than any man I have seen provided for in a statute for a 
long time. We do not know his name. We do not know who he 
is. We do not know where he is to come from, and we never will 
know until after the appointment has been made, and then it will 
be entirely beyond our reach. 

If the Senator from Maine has some in his mind for whom 
he wants to provide in this bill, I should like to have him name 
him. We do not uire the President of the United States to 
send his name in here for confirmation, and I should like for some- 
body to know whom it is we are conferring em one powers 
upon. I should like to understand who that gentleman is and 
know whether he is a man of such eminent virtues as that he is 
absolutely incorruptible, for there are plenty of opportunities for 
corrupting him, . 

Mr. To repeat substantially what I have said, I do not 
see how the committee could have the provision better 
than it has done. nee eane ide, in the first , for a per- 
manent commission. It provides only for a commissioner, 
who will act re nata, as the lawyers call it; who will do what- 
ever is needed for the time . He is not given authority to 
do menene for the future that is permanent. The temporary 
things that he reports tentatively are to be done under the direc- 
tion and advisement of the Secretary of State, and ever 
that kind no further than to be submitted to 

ttle 


a 


we assemble in December. 
Unless we do this much, and it is as do 
invitations that have been sent out will be entirely in the air; 


could be best utilized by just tentative project, a 
Setesltnor tor ti tens tele I do not know who he will be. I 
is not better to have him appointed by the approval of the Senate, 


because quite likely he will not be selected until after Congress 
adjourns. He is only the agent for the Government under the 
State Department to do what seems to be n to do now in 
order to commit the Government to the general project of taking 
part in that exposition. 

Mr. DAVIS. As the French Government did at Chicago. 

Mr. HALE. And, as the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Davis}, 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, suggests, 
when we were to have our great exposition at Chicago the Fremch 
Government early and in a manner most marked showed its sym- 
pathy with the project, made early arrangements for participating 
in it, sent its commission in due time, and spent a great amount 
of money, a much larger amount, I presume, than we shall spend 
on account of their exposition entire when we get through. Per- 
haps a million dollars was expended by France in our exposition. 

e do not think it wise to take that question up and go into the 
general subject now; but we do want some light, which we can 
get through some competent man who will not have any discretion 
except to the extent of this small appropriation, and that under the 
Secretary of State, so that in December we may know just what 
we can do, I do not think the Senator, who I i is very lib- 
eral about such matters, will, on reflection, consider that even he, 
— his ingenuity, could do much better than we have done in 

S$ case, 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not require any ingenuity, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It requires caution, though, about a matter of this kind. 
This commissioner has the power “to control the expenditures 
incident to the proper installation and exhibit thereof,” and ‘‘to 
make all needful rules and regulations with reference to the con- 
tributions from this country.” That power enables him to dis- 
criminate between men, between contributors. 

Mr. HALE. It is under the general direction of the Secretary 
of State, and it is all to be submitted to Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iknow it is all under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State, and that amounts to nothing at all unless we 
know something about the man. I think the man ought to be 
named. Somebody knows who he is to be. 

Mr. HALE. I certainly do not, and I would not be prepared for 
one to help namea man. I do not know who isa com tman 
for this place. I am willing to leave that to the President. 

Mr. MORGAN, The President ought to send the name to the 
Senate. Within three or four days could find an American 
citizen who is competent to do this work, Then we would under- 
stand whether he is a sincere or an insincere man. 

Mr. HALE. This bill will not become a law in three days. It 
has to go through the regular course in the two Houses before it 
can become a statute, and probably it will be finally acted upon 
just as we are ready to rn. 

Mr. MORGAN. The of Representatives is about to be 
unlocked, and I hope there will be access to it now by a 
of the United States to have their measures passed upon. aye 
ie Seams which has occurred in the House will now 
relieved, 

Mr, HALE. Weare now considering Pecnemeietian bill; it 
Decane ot teiisee thinpe deme bebene Congress — 

one 0! t things . 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I should like to say a few words 

on this subject. I feel greatly interested in it, as in relation to 


nial Exposition and the Chicago Exposition. We were glad to 
aon thn (oar inst, E eooemeaie sein en iver eniins ate: 
are among ons to ac- 
—= invitation to the great French tion 


Senator from Alabama caine t for 
this commissioner. There are many precedents. e appointed 
commissioners 











1897. 


ublic should know what the United States is to do. Most of 
other great powers have already made their full appropria- 


In the report which was submitted by the Committee on Inter- 
Expositions on the bill reported by that committee pro- 
for participation in the Paris Exposition, it appears that 
ia,Germany,and other great powers have appropriated from 
six thousand to twelve hundred thousand dollars each; 
they have already their commissioners on the ground; and 
pet they have already selected and many of them have received 
CO’ ns of the particular grounds that are to be oecupied at 
the Paris Exposition. Our Government is certainly very far 
behind all of other powers of the earth, and I fear very much 
that it will be serious! handicagped in making a creditable dis- 
play of American products by the fact that other nations have 
already secured the best places and the most favorable concessions. 
Of course I shall not very seriously urge, against the wishes of 
the committee, the amendment which has been reported by the 
Committee on International Expositions providing for the entire 
plan of representation, but I should like very much to have that 
amendment accepted by the committee. In any event, it seems to 
me that something ought to be done, and done now. There ap- 
in the report of the Committee on International Expositions 
tters from our representatives in France, urging upon us the 
necessity for immediate action, the great importance of having 
our representatives at Paris now, and the great importance of ac- 
ting the invitation of the French Republic. 
°*When we were represented formerly at the Paris Exposition of 
1889 (and to this I call the attention of the Senator from Ala- 
bama), the entire appropriation of $250,000 was made under a 
t of Congress in substantially the same terms that 
are found in the amendment of the committee to the pending bill, 
leaving all of the rules and regulations governing the expenditure 
of money to the Secretary of State and to the commissioner of 
the United States, all of which, as suggested by the chairman of 
the committee, has to be audited. e have our auditing depart- 
ment; we have our regulations. No expenditure of money by 





can go through the Treasury Department until 
it has been audited in the re; way, until every item has been 
until it has been ascertained that the money has been 


expended under the rules and regulations prescribed by the State 
Department, and until it is certified that the expenditure was 
necessary and proper. I certainly mas Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Select Committee on International Expositions 
having examined this question most carefully, that at least there 
will be no to providing now for preliminary representa- 
tion of the United States at that great exposition. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am not opposed to the French 
gems Tam not opposed to expending money to send our ex- 
ts over there, If the sum of money mentioned in this item of 
nes in this deficiency bill, where it has no place at all, 
were doubled, I should not object to the sma. I[ make no objec- 
tion to that. But the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Tuurston] 
reported a joint resolution here on this subject on the 17th day of 
June, 1897, and the President sent a message to Congress urging 
action upon this matter. In the joint resolution reported by the 
Senator from Nebraska, the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Expositions, he provides for a nt commission, 
‘whose term of office shall last for four years. I like that idea. 
He provides: 
That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
te a Speeetcast-genenat to represent the United States in the pro- 


I do not understand why it has been found necessary to go 
around the Senate on this question of appointing a temporary or 
commissioner, nor do I un d why it is neces- 

sary to have two commissioners, one preliminary and the other 
, for there must be a permanent com- 
i man. These departures in 
this question, one through the 
and the other through the 
excited my attention to a question 

to understand. I want to know why it is that 
iving him all 
ed and un- 






to anybody about a thing of that 
loose character of legislation. 
Senator from Nebraska. We 
y time if there had been 
action upon it by the House of Re 
House ives, since the coming 
before that, had an oppor- 
send it to us this very 
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done so. We are now forced to resort to an appropriation bill to 
carry this appropriation, where it has no possible place, aecording 
to the practice of the Senate. There is no deficiency here, and 
this is a deficiency bill. There is noexcuse for saying there is one, 
because we create the very subject and office for which the 
a is intended to be made by this bill. 

fully appreciate the action of the French Government in re- 
gard tothe great celebration we had at Chicago and in everything 
else that the French Government has shown in her dispos in 
toward us. I think [am about as responsive to that sentiment.as 
almost anybody who can be found, but that is no excuse for our 
going in the dark and legislating in this way upon an appropria 
tion bill when we have a joint resolution here which I am ready 
to vote for. Iam ready to vote for the resolution of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. THURSTON. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that 
I later reported an amendment to this deficiency bill of that same 
character, with one or two amendments, made necessary by some 
later information which the committee had received. I have felt 
as if we ought to act upon this matter now and pass an amend- 
ment that would provide for the whole general plan. My only 
suggestion was that if we could not provide for a complete repre- 
sentation at the present time, we ought at least to make some 
beginning. 

I have realized the difficulty the Senator from Alabama [{ Mr. 
MorGaN] has suggested, that we can pass nothing through both 
Houses of Congress at this extraordinary session unless we hitch 
it on to some bill that will carry it through. It is because an 
emergency exists, which this end of the Capitol is not responsible 
for, that | have sought to present this exposition measure as an 
amendment to this bill, an later on I shall offer it, and hope the 
Senate will adopt it. 


Mr. MORGAN. As an amendment to this deficiency bill? 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. This entire programme. 

Mr. THURSTON, Yes; this entire programme, with a slight 
modification. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, inasmuch as it is confessed by 
the Republican side of the Chamber that they can not pass a bill 
through Congress without annexing it to an appropriation bill, 
because there is somebody who stands and bars the way to legis- 
lation, I suppose i shall have to submit, along with the majority, 
and perhaps allow that to oceur here, and to yield toit. I[t isa 
very humiliating thing to me—I do not know how it is to the ma- 
jority of this body—that they can not pass a bill through this 
body which has been asked for by the President of the United 
States, because the House of Representatives is locked up, and 
we can not get any possible action through that Chamber of Con 
gress. It is humiliating. I stand in the presence of the humilia 
tion, and accept it along with my friends and colleagues on the 
other side of the Chamber. I shall not say anything more about 
it now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to understandif the course of action 
is to be not completed upon this subject at this time? France is 
a nation with whom we desire to act in the most perfect comity; 
and if we are to be represented in the very great exposition of 
1900, it is important that the preliminary work should be done 
without waiting until next winter. 

The amendment proposed by the committee seems to me to be 
satisfactory. It is well guarded; it brings back toCongress what 
ever plan may be adopted, and the appropriation is a moderate 
one. I should be satisfied with that provision at this time. Am 
I to understand that after the adoption of the committee's amend- 
ment the Senator from Nebraska proposes to move to substitute 
for it the full joint resolution which his committee has prepared? 
I understood the Senator to say that he intended to move that as 
an amendment to the amendment of the Committee on Appropri- 


ations. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I had intended to do that, 
but of course Ido not wish to take any action here that will 
meet with the serious opposition of the committee in charge of 
this bill. 

I do feel that we ought to deal with this question now. I think 
we have all the experience necessary; we have all the precedents; 
we have the advice of all the former commissioners of the United 
States. I believe the plan proposed by the Committee on Inter- 
national Expositions would enable us to secure a much better 

wesentation if it were passed now than it would if the plan 
drifted along, if we had a temporary commissioner sent over to 
spy out the land and report. I think we can act better for the 
nited States now; but I shall certainly not propose the joint 
resolution as an amendment against the decided wishes of the 
committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I understand the Senator is willing 
to accept the amendment proposed by the committee, which is, on 
the whole, satisfactory. So far as the present session of Congress 
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is concerned, I understand the Senator from Nebraska does not 
intend to move an amendment. 

Mr. HALE. The committee is not in any way hostile to this 
exposition, and will not be found hereafter to be niggardly in 
appropriating for it; but the committee felt that nothing that is 
essential will be left undone in the intervening time between now 
and December. They think that this provision will amply utilize 
the time and will do everything that a future commission could 
do, if it was appointed now, but it will save the pay, the salaries, 
and expenses of a big commission, and the whole plan can be 
developed and presented to us next December. So we shall lose 
nothing. We do the significant thing in this amendment of ac- 
ce ong 6 the invitation. That binds us. 

r.CULLOM. And we also arrange for securing space. 

Mr. HALE. And we secure space. 

I do not think from my advices that there will be any difficulty 
on the subject. I think the French Government has been careful 
about that and that a good man as commissioner can attend to 
all of that. Weare trying to help the thing along and yet not 
—— rashly by undertaking to do now what we can do better 
n December next. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the Senator in charge of the 
bill that it is important to do what we propose to do now. We 
accept the invitation for ourselves; we invite the governors of the 
States and Territories to take measures for securing representation; 
we begin the preliminary work of securing privileges and space for 
American exhibitors, and we provide for a plan to be reported 
back to Congress. I shall vote for the amendment pro by 
the committee, and the amendment which the Senator from Ne- 
braska has proposed I should be inclined to vote for, but I am 
obliged to state, looking at this great international exposition, I 
think, on the whole, the wisest way is to take this amendment and 
not try to get an ane more at the present time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee, 

The amendment was agres® to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, at the top of page 4, to 
insert: 





Relief of a subject of Germany: To pay, out of humane consideration, 
without reference to the question of liability therefor, to the German Gov- 
ernment, as full meee, to Christopher Schmidt, a German subject, for 
injuries received on the l4th ang ct July, 1892, on the public highway near 
the rifle range of Fort Snelling, Minn., by a shot fired by one of a party of 
United States soldiers engaged in target practice, $3,000. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in reference to the pending 
amendment, I desire to make a single observation. I see that we 
propose to ‘‘pay out of humane consideration” to the German 
Government an indemnity for an injury sustained by a citizen of 
that Government by ashot fired by United States soldiers =a 
in target practice. I have no particular objection to this very hu- 
mane proposition, but I want to call attention to the fact that when 
we come to deal with American citizens who suffer in the same 
way we can never get any satisfaction from the Congress of the 
United States. Some years ago in the harbor of the city of Ports- 
mouth, in my State, a woman and her son were engaged in the 

roper occupation of fishing, when from one of the ports in the 
arbor a shot was fired carelessly, and haps criminally. The 
son was killed, and the woman was so injured that she became an 
inmate of an insane asylum, where, I think, she afterwards died. 

The officers of the Government investigated the matter, and re- 

orted that compensation ought to be paid. When I was a mem- 
er of the other House, I introduced a bill for that purpose, and 
with the utmost assiduity and oS for its considera- 
tion; but I was informed that the Government of the United 
States would not pay any such claim. After contesting the case 
through two or three Congresses, I became discouraged and al- 
lowed the matter to drop. and 1 think it has not been revived 


‘from that day to this. In the first session of Congress after I had 


become a member of this body, I reintroduced the bill, or I think 
I did, but, if I did, it was never considered; it was pigeonholed, 
and that family, injured and distressed as they were by a shot 
fired under circumstances where the officers in command said that 
it was careless, if not criminal, and recommended indemnity—that 
citizen of the United States was not compensated, and will not be 
compensated in the history of this Government. Yet we single 
out a citizen of a foreign country who chanced to suffer in pre- 
cisely the same way, and we come here on an appropriation bill 
and propose to make indemnity out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me ask the Senator a question for informa- 
tion. I was not in the Chamber when this matter came up. 
What is this proposition? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a proposition to pay $3,000 to a citi- 
zen of the German Government who was accidentally shot by 
soldiers enga in target practice. 

Mr. GRAY. Where? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Near Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I have in my own State, and have had since I have 
been here several times applications from a man who has been 
badly injured and disabled for life by a shot fired from a train of 
cars going toward the seat of war. While gow | his dwelling, 
carelessly, perhaps in a drunken spree, but at all events shots 
were fired from the car windows, and the man was disabled for 
life. Ihave presented that claim over and over again, without 
being successful in securing its consideration. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say, without interrupting the Senator from 
New Hampshire-—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I shall be glad to be interrupted, be- 
cause I want to know what the facts are in this case. I had 
known this was coming up, I should have been glad of an oppor- 
tunity to have hunted up the New Hampshire claim, and to offer 
it as an amendment to this amendment, which I have just noticed. 

Mr. HALE. Of course, Senators can see that while the under- 
lying facts may be the same with reference to our own citizens, 
we are not placed in that delicate relation of an honorable obli- 
gation to a sister power. We may be inherently just as much 
obligated to protect our own citizens if they are injured in that 
way, and we ought to doit; but when a citizen of a foreign gov- 
ernment is directly injured by an act of this Government, which 
is acting through its Army, or a portion of it, we are under a 
kind of stress of weather when besought to intervene by a foreign 
friendly ed to act at once, 

r.GRAY. Has the German Government made application? 

Mr.HALE. Undoubtedly. Thepapershavecometousthrough 
the State Department and through representations by letters from 
Baron von Thielmann, the German ambassador, in the most courte- 
ous way calling attention to the facts, and leaving it to this Gov- 
ernment as to what itshalldo. Thereare ie of precedents for 
this action. We have done this time and time again, and we have 
never haggled about terms. What we do here in the case of for- 
eign governments they do in other cases where we are concerned. 

e have instances of this kind abroad, and they act immediately. 
Of course the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] may have the 
case of a citizen of Delaware, and the Senator from New Ham 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] the case. of a citizen of his State, and I 
may have similar cases in Maine, but they are not on ek 
the same ground as this. The Senator from New Hampshire wi 
see the difference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt this application came 
through the regular channel of the State Department. I presume 
that to be so; and, as I said in the beginning, I do not rise to 6ppose 
this amendment; but I want to emphasize the fact, which I have 
once or twice stated before in the National Congress, that we are 
not very careful about guarding the rights of our own citizens so 
far as money indemnity or just debts are concerned. I think I 
once said that if the Government of the United States could be 
imprisoned, it would be in jail all the time—and the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri{Mr. COCKRELL] nods his head acquiescently, 
which I am very glad tosee him do, because he has had very much 
to do with these matters—I said the Government of the United 
States would be in jail all the time for its brutal and unjust treat- 
ment of its own citizens in the matter of pecuniary obligations. 
I wish I could feel that the Government of the United States was 
always careful of the rights of its own citizens, whether they be 
financial or other rights. 

Iam glad the committee rush in here to protect this citizen of 
the German Government, because the German Government has 
asked that he be protected in this little matter; but I can not re- 
frain from joining with my distinguished friend from Alabama 
[Mr. MorGan] in expressing the conviction that we are not so 
very careful in Pay the rights of American citizens who 
happen to be under the tag of Spain to-day, and who are being 
deprived of their rights, financial and otherwise, that they have a 
i to contend this Government shall take cognizance of. 

Mr. President, I shall not oppose the amendment, but I think I 
shall look up my old New Hampshire claim, and perhaps, having 
the help of the distinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray], 
we may be able to get either the Committee on Appropriations or 
the Committee on Claims, or some other committee of this body, 
to do some te te of justice to those citizens of our own country 
who have suffered in a way similar to what this citizen of Ger- 
many seems to have suffered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was going to ask if the Senator from New 
Hampshire would a for a suggestion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly, with pleasure. Iam through. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The theory on which the Government pro- 
ceeds in this case is that these soldiers were in the discharge of 
their military duties when this accident occurred. In the case 
referred to by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] it was @ 
wanton and unnecessary act committed by soldiers, not in the 
performance of their duties, but in violation of the ordi rules 
governing them. Therefore the Government is not any 
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| 
more than it would be liable for the malicious, vicious, and wan- | 
ton acts of a postmaster or a mail carrier. 

In the case referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire, as 
I understand that case, the injury was occasioned by an accident | 
which happened while the soldiers were in the performance of | 
their duty. , 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And, according to the rule which the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has adopted—because, if I am not very 
much mistaken, this case was before the Committee on Military | 
Affairs; I have sent for the report, but I have not got it yet— 
that was the rule of action which governed it. The committee | 
agreed that the case referred to by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was a good one because the soldiers were performing the 
duty required of them by the Government when this injury 
occurred, while the case in Delaware is entirely different, and the 
Government can exercise its discretion in regard to liability for 
the acts of its officers. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I regretted to hear the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] indicate the opinion that 
the claim to which he refers had been pigeonholed or neglected. 
The case referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire is an old 
acquaintance of mine. I believe when I first came into the Senate 
and was assigned to the Committee on Claims, that claim was 
placed in my hands. I gave ita thorough investigation; and I 
think my friend from Delaware [Mr. Gray] was at that time a 
member of the committee. It was a case full of heartrending de- 
tails; and I had astrong desire, Mr. President, to find some theory, 
consistent with the general interests of the Government, upon 
which an appropriation could be made. 

The circumstances were such as to render it absolutely certain— 
and I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. Cock- | 





RELL] to that fact—that it was a wanton performance on the part 
of those soldiers. They were engaged in firing, in artillery prac- 
tice, and on the island out in the offing, not far away from the 
land, were a large number of women and children engaged, as I 
recollect, in picking berries. As the shells began to explode on 
that island, hey came out in _—_ sight, where they could be dis- 
tinctly seen. In fact, this lady and her child got into a boat and 
pushed out from the shore, when these wantons did not at all de- 
sist, but kept casting their shells over in that direction. One of 
the shells exploded in the boat and killed, I think, one of the two | 
oce ts, and drove insane, I think, the mother; and some ter- 
rible trouble overtook the father. The case was full of pathos. 

I consulted Mr. Edmunds; I consulted with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], who was then on the committee, I 
think; I consulted my friend from Delaware [Mr. Gray]; I con- 
sulted afterwards Ju Jackson, who was a member of the com- 
mittee; and I had a strong desire, if it could possibly be done in 
harmony with the principles upon which Congress had ever acted, | 
to get an appropriation made for the benefit of those people. We 
could not find any theory-upon which the Government could 
open the door for the payment of damages occasioned by the 
wanton acts of those soldiers. 

I did not, I think, report the claim adversely. My recollection 
is that I held it, so that there would be no precedent against it, in 
the hope that some better lawyer, who was to follow me on that 
committee, might find a way to relieve the constituents of my 
friend. There was noclaim which came before that committee 
during my service in this body which had so much sympathy 
from the committee or so much careful attention and study from 
me as that. Whether this claim stands upon a different footing 
in the last analysis is a different question, which I do not care to 
discuss. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, itseems to me that the Senator 
from New Hampshire {[Mr. GALLINGER] was entirely and abso- | 
lutely right, as a matter of humanity and as a matter of justice, in 
advocating the claim to which he has referred. If I am not mis- 
taken—and some lawyers here can tell me if I am—if a vessel of 
war of the United States going down the Potomac, or anywhere 
on the public waters, should by gross carelessness damage a mer- 





and has usually ized the obligation to compensate the own- 
ers of the ship. I think we have had within two years examples 
of that kind. If it has not been done, it ought to be done. 

I know this case from Ato Z. It has been three times before 
the Military Committee of the Senate; twice reported favorably 
and I think once, if not twice, it has passed through the Senate | 
and gone to the House of Representatives, and there sunk in the 
mass of business, as so much good matter is sunk from time to 


The soldiers at Fort Snelling were engaged in target practice 
under the direction of their officers. There was a possibility of a 





stray shot over acertain road, and a man was detailed to 
wave a flag keep —_— back. He neglected his duty for a 
moment, and ot pee e German citizen going along the road 
was shot, very y hurt, and totally disabled from work, as the 
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German minister says in his correspondence with the State De- 
partment, in which he urges that measures be taken looking to 
the relief of Schmidt, who, the ambassador states, has since the 
date of the accident ‘‘ been uninterruptedly so very ill that he is 
unable to earn his living,” and that ‘in consequence of his sickly 
condition, he is not even capable of light handwork, and up to 
this time has been compelled to depend for his support upon his 
brother, who, with his family, is himself in needy circumstances.” 
I think that if it were not the case of a German citizen, if he 
had been a plain Yankee, he would have been entitled to compen- 
sation: and a just, a generous, and an honorable Government 
should have pensioned his widow, or pensioned him in a case like 
that. But there is this additional circumstance which, in my 
judgment, takes the case out of any legal consideration and gives 
us an opportunity to perform an act of justice at the request of 
the German Government. My only fault with it is to find that 
the appropriation is smaller than it ought to be. It is $3,000. 
The Military Committee, instead of giving $3,000—$10,000 the 
original claim was—came to the conclusion that instead of giving 
$10,000 to this man, who might waste it, and nobody knows how 
it might have been invested, and all that, it would be safer, if 
7 choose, and in the end undoubtedly more economical, to give 
him a decent pension, presumably the sort of pension that we 
would give for a military disability. So the Military Committee 
reported in their bill a pension of $40 a month. This $3,000, of 
course, will give some immediate relief, but I should rather have 
taken the action reported by the Military Committee. I wish to 
make this $5,000, but this amount can be given now. There is no 
use of sending the case over till next winter, for it may follow 
the course then of the case referred to by the Senator from New 


| Hampshire. 


I hope there will be no objection to the committee’s amendment, 

Mr. LINDSAY. I understand this to be a case where the injury 
resulted from the negligence and not the wantonness of soldiers, 

Mr. HALE. This was caused by the negligence of our people, 
as found here in an elaborate report by a board of officers ap- 
pointed to inquire into the circumstances. They acknowledged 
that it was through the carelessness of their own men. 

Mr. LINDSAY. If the Government could be sued, this man 
could recover in a court of law for an injury arising from the 
negligence of its representatives. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Isee no reason why, if he sued the command- 


| ing officer, he could not get judgment which the United States 


would in honor be bound to pay. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Ido not know whether he could sue the com- 
manding officer, but certainly the soldier whose duty it was to 
keep him warned of the danger represented the Government, and, 
as between this man and the Government. he was the agent of the 
Government. 

Mr. SPOUNER. The Government can only be sued, of course, 


| byitsown consent, by alaw authorizing suit to be brought againstit, 


Mr. GRAY. 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I say ifthe United States Government could be 
sued. My proposition is that if the Government could be sued, 
then under the facts of this case a recovery might be had. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator pardon me for a suggestion? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator should happen to be in charge 
of the Springfield Arsenal—I am supposing an actual case—and 
should there take and seize and appropriate to the use of the 
United States Government a valuable patent in connection with 
the rifles, the patentee, no matter how poor and insignificant, 
could bring suit against the officer doing that and recover judg- 
ment, and in such cases the United States Government has always 
paid the judgment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I believe it is likely that if an officer of the 
Government forcibly seized, without authority of law, anybody’s 
property, he may be sued. I think this particular claim ought to 
be paid. Lam not arguing to show that it ought not to be, but 


If the Government could be sued, says the Senator 


| rather that it ought to be. 
cantile ship, the Government has usually recognized that damage, | © 


Mr. HAWLEY. I suppose so. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Now, [ have a case of this sort which I could 
not get considered, however. A laborer employed by the Govern- 
ment and working under the direction of the engineer officers of 
the Government had both of his arms blown off by the premature 
discharge of a blast. No fault was attributed to him, the negli- 
gence being the negligence of some one else, and I see him every 
time I go home, walking around with both arms off, and yet I 
have never been able to get the committee to consider a proposi- 
tion to compensate him. 

When the act was passed that created the commission to inves- 
tigate the claims arising out of the falling of the building where 
the Record and Pension Division was located, I suggested that this 
man’s claim be considered, but I was induced not to press it, upon 
the idea that it would interfere with the payment to those people 
whose misfortunes had excited the generous feeling of public 
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sympathy. It then occurred to me that where any man is injured, 
without fault on his own part, — negligence of the Govern- 
ment—I do not mean by the malicious or wrongful act of the 
officers of the Government, but by the negligent action of those 
who represent the Government—the Government ought to com- 
pensate the man, as a private corporation would be compelled to 
eompensate him in case it was responsible for the injury. 

Mr. GRAY. It is a little unfortunate, I think, that the Gov- 
ernment has not had, at least so far as I know, any established 
and settled policy in regard to these claims. My recollection of 
my service on the Committee on Claims is that these cases have 
been decided both ways, and that there are cases in which the 
employees of the Government or strangers have been injured by 
the negligent conduct of officers of the Government where the 
committee, after careful consideration, has taken ground that 
justly there is no liability on the part of the Government, in the 
conception of what might be called international jurisprudence or 
public jurisprudence, for the negligence or malfeasance of its 
officers, and that therefore, on just principles, such claims ought 
not to be recognized, even by the legislative department. On the 
other hand, there have been cases, unless my memory is at fault, 
in which the Government has compensated, or the committee of 
this body has reported in favor of compensation, hard cases, and 
the Senate—I do not know about the other branch—has acted 
upon that report. 

I see the difficulties in establishing by precedent a policy of this 
kind, and it ought to be, of course, very carefully guarded; but I 
do think that under the principles of general jurisprudence, which 
are founded upon very wide ations of justice and human- 
ity, where a person is injured without his own fault, by reason of 
the negligence, whether unintentional or willful, of the servant of 
the Government, there ought to be a recognized duty on the part 
of the Government fairly and justly to compensate the sufferer. 

Mr. CHILTON, Mr. ident, this matter, I think, was pre- 
sented in some form at the last session. So far as I can see. there 
is but one ground upon which it can be safely put, and that is on 

omatic comity or consideration. If you examine the law 
ich governs the relations of the government to the citizen, yon 
will find in almost every State of the Union the principle enforced 
that the State, the county, or other political subdivision is not re- 
nsible, as a matter of course, to individuals for igence on 

e part of public officers or agents. Wherever liability has been 
upheld, it has invariably been put, so far as I remember, upon 
some statute from which it could be directly or indirectly deduced. 

Now, I know that in y State and in many other States the 
courts have repeatedly heid that the county can not be made re- 

nsible for a defective bridge upon which a citizen rides. A 
ilar doctrine has been maintained in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I believe to-day, sir, that it is an established prin- 
ciple of the jurisprudence of this country that a citizen takes the 
of the carelessness of the officers of his own Government, and 
that the State or county or other political subdivision ean not be 
held responsible in court for damages on account of the negligence 
of those officers. They are just as much the officers of the citizen 
himself as they are t of the State or county. I think 
that is a settled principle. Itisa petnaials necessary to protect 


lynched 
the United States. No man will contend that if in State of 
Colorado, in the State of Wyoming, or in the State of Louisiana 
an Americar citizen were pe Se ane Sanaa to 2 eee 
post, the Government of the United States. be properly 
called on to rec nse the family of -citizen for the damage 
which was inflicted, or that the government of the State neces- 
sarily is bound to do it. Such a case is one of those unforeseen 
calamities t which no reasonable diligence could provide. 
It is the incident of the best-ordered human government, and no 
— organization could be held liable for an injury so extraor- 
mary. 


But in so far as we have dealt with f nations, while the 
Government of the United States absolutely repudiates the idea 
that it is mecessarily or legally liable for damages to the families 
of subjects of tore countries who have been lynched in the 
United States, yet as a matter of grace, as a matter of comity in 
our deali wilh slohan natiens. Congress hes ted reason- 
able sums » ay bom, wegen 
only ground mn which this case can be put. We may say that 
ae wle Shicngh ek apeeeleieneaaae throngh the segit 
and was, thro an una . nce 
of certain employees or officers or ts of United Sentes 
Sant Mabie hile ite not be put oe 

t our liability, while it can upon any 
simply as a matter of concession to the German Government, we 
are to make some reasonable 





allowance in compensation. | 


I think the matter ought to be distinctly understood as resting 
upon that ground alone, for otherwise you will have innumerable 
claims poet against this Government. 

The Senator from South Carolina has a claim of that general 
kind. The Senator from Kentucky says he has a claim of that 
sort. TheSenator from New Hampshire tells us that he has a like 
claim. The Senator from Delaware tells us also of one, and I 
suspect every Senator on this floor can fish up from his desk claims 
of citizens of the different States who maintain that in one way 
or another they have been injured through the negligence of the 
officers, agents, or employees of the United States Government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, there is a precedent for the 
one appropriation, which can be found in Senate Document 

o. 17, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session. It is a communication 
to Congress from the President in answer to a resolution which I 
had the honor to submit on the 23d day of March, asking for a 
list of the payments made in recent years as indemnity to aliens 
for personal injuries inflicted or homicides caused by mob violence 
or es caused by illegal arrests. In that document will be 
found a full statement of all the cases which have arisen in recent 
years. One of them is a peenee ‘*to the German Government, 
as full indemnity to the family of George Pauls, a German sub- 
ject, mate of the German bark Pens, whose death was 
alleged to have been caused np Ceneeeaons in working the United 
States revenue cutter Colfax in the harbor of Wilmington, N. C., 
$2,000,” a case almost exactly in point 

The other cases of payment, I think, are all those of injuries 
caused 4 mob vi . There are Chinese cases coming 
from Rock Sp: . Wyo., where an appropriation of $147,748.74 
was made in 1887. Another opriation of $276,619.75 was 
-_ to the Chinese minister, and various payments were made to 

e Italian Government for injury to and slaughter of Italians by 
mobs. There is yet ae So peemseeak to She Senate to-day for adop- 
tion upon the pendi a to pay the Italian Gov- 
ernment $6,000 as i nity heirs of three Italians taken 
from jail and lynched in Louisiana in the year 1896. 

I see no way except to pay these claims. eae made 
the subject of diplomatic representation, and 
honor in the highest sense of the word. Of course I sympathize 
with my colleague [Mr. GALLINGER] in the difficulties w 


feel that porous limited indemnity ought to be 

vernment to our own citizens; but 
whatever may be the merits of that.question, the necessity of deal- 
i ic representation is 


the sums so paid b the United States. I felt then, and I still feel, 

bj <a at ured or killed, and th 
subjec a foreign government are or e 
United States deems fe incumbens this i 


- the public from frequent and unfounded litigation. 
en it comes to foreign intercourse, the rule perhaps is not so 
stringent. We have precedents for a: tions for the benefit | the 
of the families of iasuienane who have by citizens of 


Government. ; 
Secretary Sherman, in his communication of March 31, 1897, 


says: 
gest Oseniein eines - to have the 
States con- 
cone, we of the Department that if agilation in the direction 
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1897. 


Mr. HALE. There has been correspondence in which it has 
been urged by the ambassador from Germany, and the Secretary 
recommends the payment. There has been nothing more than | 


Mr. MORGAN. There is no agreement between them? 

Mr. HALE, Thisistobein full. Iwill say tothe Senator that 
T have no doubt it is entirely satisfactory to the representatives of | 
the German Government, but as to what the amount should be, | 
that was left to Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN e ought to have some care about the prece- | 
dent we are establishing here. The amount involved in the appro- | 

tion is not very large, and it may be a very charitable and | 

volent thing to do to give the money, but we have already | 
certain precedents established here that are coming back to trou- 
ble us occasionally. We had the case of the massacre of the Chi- 
nese at Rock Springs, in the Territory of Wyoming, and we had 
another in the State of Colorado. Some Italians were massacred 
by a mob for a crime which they had committed. Perhaps they 
deserved it. Another was the mafia case in Lonisiana. 

Now, in all three of those cases there was mob violence, there 
was crime perpetrated by citizens of the United States or inhab- 
itants of the United States, and the theory upon which we pro- 
ceeded was that there was a possible element of justice in our 








making the a pes because we had not been able to pre- 
serve peace. at is a duty incumbent upon the Government— 


to preserve the peace. It seems we had not been able to do so; 
but in every one of those cases the Government declined to admit 
any nsibility, although the laws of the United States were 
Siohsed and held for naught by those various mobs and combina- 
tions. There was an element of crime and an element of responsi- 
bility growing out of our failure to repress that crime or our ina- 
bility to do it. Upon that even we said we will not admit the 
i ili , but we will put it on the ground of benevolence. 


the Senater from Delaware [Mr. Gray] says to me, Mr. Bayard 
expressly disclaimed all responsibility, and this provision disclaims 
responsibility. 

In this particular case we are setting a precedent which is not 
covered by any previous case that has been cited here, to say the 
least of it, ae | think we ought to be cautious about it. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. The case of Mr. Pauls, which the Government 
paid, was almost exactly like this. There it was through negli- 
gence on the part of a commander of a Government vessel, and, 
al we acknowledge not the formal, legal liability, in con- 

of international comity we paid the amount claimed. 
That is almost precisely such a case as this. There was no ele- 
ment of violence there. 

Mr. MORGAN. Under international law, incase of negligence 
in navigation or upon the high seas, there is always legal respon- 
sibility. A collision between private — throws the responsi- 

in law wpon the guilty ; e call him the “ guilty 
.” al he is mere  angionnh But I do not under- 
stand that the element of neg ce enters into this case. Itisa 
pure accident. Here was a soldier firing at a target. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator allow me for a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SEWELL. I merely wish to read a small section of the 
report of the commanding officer at Fort Snelling at the time 
the accident occurred, which showed conclusively to the mind 


ui 


of the Military Committee at the time that there was negligence | 


on the of the United States. 
. . It was settled by court-martial. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I suggest that the Senator from New Jersey 
had better read from the report of the board, 


Mr. SEWELL. I will read from the report of the commanding 
officer: 

The facts of the briefly are as follows: Owing to the complaint 
of owners of t to the old target range at this post, it was found 
necessary to the old range and construct a new one. In order to 
Peas sees going off the reservation, the was laid off parallel |: 

the on the only available ground. necessitated firing 


_ There, in my opinion, is where the negligence comes in— 


but was taken for the safety of passers-by. Owing t 
of on the part of Private 2 a Gonenen: D. Third 
: to out this man Sc t was per- 
was Sn yy Ree 

kept there treatment ako toy 


Tn my opinion, it is clearly established that putting the range 

across Dubllc roads was negligence on the part of the military 

reposted « bill giving him $40 month which I’ beliore 
passed the Senate at the last session. . 
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yard led off in the case of the Rock Springs disaster, and | 
it has been followed up in the Louisiana case and others, and, as | 


2459 
—- * 

Mr. MORGAN. If this were a private action brought by Mr. 
Schmidt against the man who shot him, who was acting under 
orders, or against somebody else for damages, I should say I would 
be constrained, if I was defending against that case, to putin a plea 
of contributory negligence. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can not help asking the Senator from Ala- 
bama to let me read an extract from the report: 


After a most searching investigation of all the facts attainable, the board 
is of the opinion that Private Eugene Fay, Company D. Third Infantry. is 
guilty of gross neglect of duty in failing to adhere to his instructions as 
given him by Ordnance Sergeant Harper at “ reveille” this 1 ne, and 
later at his station on the lookout, and as contained in writt tacked 
to a post of the station occupied by Private Fay for observati 

The man was allowed to go by, and was told that he might go 
on and it would be safe. 

Mr. MORGAN, That puts a little different complexion on it. 


But [I want a distinct understanding that we are not here estab 
lishing a proposition by which we are to be bound hereafter, that 
because a soldier or officer of the United States Government is 
guilty of some negligence in the performance of his duty, there- 
fore every person who may be injured by their negligence has a 
claim against the Government of the United States. If he hasa 
claim, why do we say here without reference to the question of 
liability therefor? Why do we reserve that, and put it on the 
ground of generosity or of benevolence? We do not admit the lia 
bility, and yet we are paying the money. That looks to me to be 
a little contradictory. 

I care nothing about it except to get our action upon the right 
ground, I donot want claims to be continually coming in here 
for allowances, as already another claim has got imto the bill. | 
do not know how many more. Here is a case of reimbursement 

| of Walter H. Graef & Co. for value of two cases of silk goods stolen 
from the New York custom-house in 1884 by an officer of the Gov- 
ernment in whose custody they were. 

There is no mail which goes through the United States that is 
not in the immediate custody of an officer of the Government, and 
| sometimes those officers steal the money out of letters. We never 
| think of holding the Government liable for those robberies of mail 
or robberies of post-offices, or anything like that. Even the rob- 
bery of a registered letter does not place any liability on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. If we are going to become benevo- 
lent in giving to people money for damages wherever an officer of 
| the Government of the United States negligently or criminally 

inflicts any injury upon such person, let us commence with our 
own people. Wewill have a very large pension roll here. It will 
take probably $25,000,000 now to pay what we owe our people 
upon the theory of that proposition. 

I only claim that we should be careful about the precedent we 
are setting, and that we shall not say to one man, ‘‘ We will pay 
—_ and to another man, ‘‘ We will not pay you.” Let us estab 
ish some proposition of liability, and unless the liability can be 
| put upon the Government of the United States, I do not care 
| whether the man who dies comes from Germany or from Egypt 
or from Turkey. I am not going to pay him the money unless 
there is some sort of liability for it. 

If there is any benevolence, I will pick the man to whom I want 
to be benevolent,and I would not, perhaps, select out Mr. Schmidt, 
| who probably came here with a view of settling and staying with 
| us, anyhow. I do not know whether or not he had taken out nat- 
| uralization papers. Probably he had not cut himself loose from 
| the German Government, but almost everybody who comes here 
| comes with the intention of staying. I think we are treading 

upon pretty difficult ground. All Iam concerned about is that 
we shall not make a precedent by which we are going to put lia- 
bilities upon the Government of the United States of an indefinite 
character. I do not think this amendment ought to be adopted, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 4, after line 10, to 
insert: 

Contingent expenses, foreign missions: To pay amounts found duo by the 
accounting officers of the Treasury on account of the appropriation m 
tingent expenses, foreign missions,” fiscal year 1806, $29,027.06 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 4, to increase the up- 
propriation for contingent expenses United States consulates for 
the fiscal year 1896 from $16,325.18 to $20,635.36. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 19, to increase the ap- 

ropriation for “‘loss by exchange, diplomatic service,” for the 
al year 1896 from $43.95 to $158.87. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 21, to insert: 


| 


Secretary of embassy to Italy: For second secretary of embassy to Ital 
fiscal year 1898, $1,500. % 
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The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 24, to insert: 


Credit in accounts of Owen N. Denny: That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury are hereby authorized and directed to examine the accounts of 
Owen N. Denny, late consul-general at Shanghai, China, and allow him credit 
for unofficial fees received by him for notarial and unofficial services per- 
formed by him during the period of his said consul-generalship at Shanghai, 
China, from the beginning of same to December 31, faa. and by mistake paid 
by him into the Treasury, and to pay the balance, if any, which may be found 


due thereon; and the necessary amount therefor is hereby appropriated. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Treasury Depart- 


ment,” on page 7, after line 16, to insert: 


For freight, expressage, telegraph and telephone service, fiscal year 1896, 


$1,491.11. 


The amendment was agreed to. : : 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 19, to insert: 
For miscellaneous items, fiscal year 1896, $4.50, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘Collecting the 
revenue from customs,” on page 7, line 25, after the word ‘' for,” 


to strike out— 


the fiscal years, as follows: . 


For the fiseal year 1897, $1,150,000. 
For. 


So as to make the clause read: 


Collecting the revenue from customs: To Spee: the expenses of cotant- 
© permanent appropria- 


ing the revenue from customs, being additional to 
tion for this purpose, for the fiscal year 1896, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


out: 


Office of the Treasurer: For the following additional clerks to be em- 
ployed in redeeming the national ore (to be reimbursed by the na- 
01 nclusive, namely: Four clerks of 


mal banks), from March 1 to June 30, 1897, 
class 1; and five clerks at the rate of $900 per annum each; $3,125.70. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 10, line 17, after the word 
a to insert “‘ fiscal year 1896;” so as to make the clause 
read; 


Internal revenue: For salaries and expenses of agents and surveyors, fees 
and expenses of gaugers, salaries of storekeepers, and for miscellaneous ex- 


penses, fiscal year 1 $10,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 18, to insert: 


For salaries and expenses of collectors and deputy collectors and clerks, 
including transportation of public funds and also including expenses inci- 
dent to enforcing the Pe of the act of August 2, 1886, taxing oleomar- 


garine, and the act of August 4, 1886, imposing upon the Government the 
expense of the inspection of tobacco exported, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 4, to insert: 


Reimbursement of Walter H. Graef & Co.: For reimbursement of Walter 
Hi. Graef & Co, for value of twocases of silk goods stolen from the New York 
custom-house in 1884 by an officer of the Government in whose custody they 


were, such amount as may be found just by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
not to exceed $043.65. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ford’s Theater 
Disaster,” on 11, line 25, after the word “ dollars,” to insert 
“Mrs, Otillia M. Smoot, widow of;” so as to make the clause read: 


Ford's Theater disaster: To provide for the payment of employees of the 
Government for injuries received and for losses sustained, and for three 
death cases, at the Ford's Theater disaster, which occurred on the 9th day of 
June, 1893, $34,525, which sum shall be paid out bythe Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the persons and in the amounts as follows: Thomas D. Anderson, $200; 
Ethelbert er, $2,500; Edward C. Carroll, ; Geo: R. Garnett, $1,500; 
Thomas Morley, $2,250; Charles R. Miller, $3,500; Mrs. Otillia M. Smoot, widow 
of George W. Smoot, $1,200; Smith Thompson, $2,000; Nathan F. White, $1,500; 
H. P. Wiiley, $300; James A. White, $1,000; Mrs. Georgie R. Baldwin, legatee 
under the last will of David Henry Porter Brown, $5,000; Nina A. Kime ‘a 
tee under the will of her husband, $5,000; to the legal representative of Wil- 
liam Schrieber, deceased, $5,000; Wilson H. Thompson, $1,000; Sherman Wil- 
liams, $2,000; Charles G. Smith, $75; Richard C. Jones, $200; for compensation 
to E. V. Brookshire asa member of the Ford's Theater Commission for twenty- 
three days subsequent to the expiration of his term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and since May 11, 1896, at $10 per day, $230: Provided, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 13, to strike out: 


Bureau of Engraving and Seng: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to transfer from the permanent appropriation for expenses of 
Treasury notes authorized by the act of July 12, 1890, the sum of $46,046 of the 
ap ropriation for labor and expenses of engraving and printing in the Bureau 
: ., ngraving and Printing, to be divided among the said appropriations as 

OMOWS: 

Compensation of employees, $18,602.58. 

Wages of plate printers and printers’ assistants, $18,142.12. 

Material and miscellaneous expenses, $9,301.30. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 16, to strike 
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= next amendment was, on page 13, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


To enable the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to print and deliver to 
the Treasurer of the United States, in such denominations as he may require 
in the business of his office during the remainder of the current fiscal year, 
1,000,000 sheets of silver certificates in lieu of 1,000,000 sheets of Treasury notes 


of 1890, of the quantity of such notes which the said Bureau is now authorized 
to print and deliver. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 24, before the word 
‘“* For,” to insert ‘* Bureau of Engraving and Printing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


Distinctive paper for United States securities: That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to transfer from the 


germenees appropriation for expenses of Treasury notes authorized by 


e act of July 12, 1890, eee to supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for * Distinctive paper for United States securities.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 14, line 23, to increase the 
sppecgrtiten to pay amounts found due by the accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury on account of the appropriation “‘ Contingent 
Expenses, Independent Treasury,” for the Escal year 1896, from 
40 cents to $3.60. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 15, to insert: 


For salaries of special agents, and for actual expenses of examiners detailed 
to examine the books, accounts, and money on hand at the several subtreas- 
uries and depositories, including national banks acting as depositories under 
the requirements of section of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
also including examinations of cash accounts at mints, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 15, line 19, before the word 
9 mil to strike out ‘‘ one hundred and; ” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Recoinage of silver coins: For of the uncurrent fractional silver 


coins in the Treasury, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 16, line 3, before the word 
thousand,” to strike out ‘‘ ten” and insert ‘‘five;” so as to make 
the clause read: 


Suppressing counterfei and other crimes: To supply deficiency in the 
appropriation for * Supp ng counterfeiting and other crimes,’ $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 9, to insert: 


Credit in accounts of Col. H. L, Abbott: Authority is hereby granted to 
the proper ecousntia officers of the Treasury to allow and t in the ac- 
counts of Col. H. L. Abbott, brevet brigadier-general, United States Army, 
the sums of $50.08 and $12.48, stan: it him on the books of the Treas- 
ury, for disbursements on account o: eage. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 16, to insert: 


Relief of Brig. Gen. William P. Carlin: That Brig. Gen. William P. Carlin, 
retired, be, and he is nerert relieved and discharged from any and all lia- 
bility for the amount of $1,108.85, expended by ass. J. McE. Hyde, assistant 
uartermaster, by his direction, while in command of the Department of the 
lumbia, for expenses incurred in_the search for and rescue of a party of 


citizens lost among the Bitter Root Mountains in a great snowstorm in the 
autumn of 1893, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 2, to insert: 


Relief of George Z. French and sureties: That upon the receipt of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the full amount of all dividends heretofore or 
hereafter to be paid by the receiver of the First National Bank of W: - 
ton, in theadministration of the assets of said bank, upon the eae Sees 
Z. French, all further liability of said Z. French and of his sureties 
the United Statesof America upon his official bond as postmaster at ee 
bed ee he United States which w o deposited and : a toate th 
the w were upon 
ro in said First National Bank at 


do business ided, how- 
ever, That nothing in this act contained shall operate as a release to the said 
French and his sureties on his official bond of any liabilities to the United 
States which may have been incurred 7 French while acting as post- 


master at Wilmington, other than as to amount so deposited and on de- 
posit in said bank as aforesaid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 22, to insert: 


For custom-house and post-office at St. Albans, Vt.: The Secretary of the 
y is hereby authorized to make such alterations in the plans and speci- 

fications for the rebuilding an custom 

building at St. Albans, Vt., or to a 


"he calnage wala tr sho may deem oxpe- 
as 
dient in the teitrect al Ghnuehine auain. such iterations or eolargemen in 
no event to increase the cost of rebetiiing and repearing wane bel an 
amount beyond the appropriation already made for purpose. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 6, to insert: 


For custom-house and post-office at Bridge Conn.: To carry out 
following provision in the sundry civil aptetatlon ST Linon 











1897. 








June 4, 1897, namely: “That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, such additional land as he may deem necessary, and to cause to be 
erected an addition or extension to the United States custom-house and post 
office building at Bridgeport, Conn., for the use and accommodation of the 
Government offices, the cost of said additional land and extension or addition 
not to exceed $100,000," the sum of $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 19, to insert: 

For marine hospital reservation at Evansville, Ind.: For the erection of a 
retaining wall for the protection of the Government property, and to pre- 
vent further sliding of the embankment, fiscal year 1898, $6,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 4, to insert: 

Heating ap tus for public buildings: For heating, hoisting, and venti- 
lating a us,and repairs to the same, for all public a including 
marine hospitals and quarantine stations, under control of the Treasury 

ment, exclusive of personal services, except for work done by con- 

tract, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; : 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 10, to insert: 


Vaults, safes, and locks for public buildings: For vaults, safes, and locks, 
and repairs to the same, for all public buildings under control of the Treas 
ury a exclusive of personal services, except for work done by 
cont , $1,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; ’ 

The next amendment was, on page 24,after line 15,to strike 
out: 

United States mint, Philadelphia, Pa.: The Secretary of the Treasary is 
hereby authorized to contract for the construction of any portion of said 


building within the limit heretofore fixed, subject to appropriations made or 
to be made therefor by Congress. 


Mr. QUAY. I call the attention of the Senator in charge of the | 


bill to this amendment. It should be disagreed to. 

Mr. HALE. When the bill has been gone through, the commit- 
tee have certain amendments to offer. The clause is to be restored 
with an amendment. 

Mr. QUAY. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 3, after the name 
“ Hugh McCulloch,” to insert “to continue available during the 
fiscal year 1898;” so as to make the clause read: 


For completing the revenue steamer for Pacific coast Hugh McCulloch, to 
continue available during the fiscal year 1598, $12,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 6, after the word 
‘** vessel,” to insert “‘to continue available during the fiscal year 
1898;” so as to make the clause read: 

For armament and equipments for said vessel, to continue available during 
the fiscal year 1898, $22,764. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 13, to increase the 
i to pay amounts found due by the accounting officers 
of the Treasury on account of the appropriation ‘‘ Expenses of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service” for the fecal year 1896 from $14,887.48 
to $14,963.62. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘‘ Mints and 
assay offices,” on page 26, line 20, to increase the appropriation 
for freight on bullion and coin, by registered mail or otherwise, 
between mints and assay offices, from $5,000 to $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘‘ Territorial gov- 
ernments,” on page 26, after line 22, to insert: 

For salaries of four additional commissioners in and for the District of 
Alaska, authorized by the sundry civil act approved June 4, 1897, at $1,000 
each, fiscal year 1898, 44,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 2, to insert: 

For salaries of four additional deputy marshals for said district, author- 
ized by the foregoing act, at $720 enh. fiscal year 1898, $2,880. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 19, after the words 
‘eighteen hundred and ninety-six,” to strike out ‘‘ $179” and insert 
**$1.79;” so as to make the clause read: 


To pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the Treasury on 
of the tion “ International exc ges, Smithsonian Institu- 


account a 
tion,” for the fiscal year 1896, $1.79. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Fish Commis- 
sion,” 29, line 8, to increase the a for completion 


of and other purposes, fish hatch n Marcos, Tex., from 
$1,200 to $1,500. es 


amendment was agreed to. 


—_ 
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The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 8, to insert: 


For completing the construction of the fish-hatchery station at Manches- 
ter, Icwa, fiscal year 1898, $4,216.50 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 12, to insert: 


For th. investigation and selection of a fish-cultural station in the State of 
Georgia, at some suitable point to be determined by the United St s Com 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, the site and necessary grounds for the same 
to be donated to the Government for such purp so), or so much thereof 


as may be necessary; and report of proceedings hereunder 
Congress at its next session 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. In line 14, after the word ‘‘Georgia,” I move to insert the 
words ‘‘and in the State of Alabama.” 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not embarrass the amend- 
ment by putting on another one. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not embarrass itat all. I only add to the 
value of it by putting a State in that has such aclaim as Alabama 
has to this appropriation. We have been trying for a long time 
to get it, and I do not see how Georgia got ahead of us. Itis 
simply because she is an older State than Alabama, I suppose. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would wait a moment until 
the Senator from Georgia | Mr. Bacon] comes in. 

Mr. MORGAN. I prefer not to wait. I am afraid that the 
Senator from Georgia might feel himself embarrassed by the sug- 
gestion of such a question as I am now proposing. I hope the 

| Senator will allow the amendment to be made. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will wait until we go through the 
bill—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I think we had better have it now. It is only 
$500. I think the Senator ought to consent to it right away, be- 
cause we really have been attempting to get this appropriation for 
several years. We have most admirable facilities in Alabama for 
establishing fish-cultural stations. The demand is so very small 
and so very modest that I think the Senator from Maine might 
| afford to grant it. 

Mr. Bacon entered the Chamber. 

Mr. HALE. I call the attention of the Senator from Georgia 
to the motion of the Senator from Alabama 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan] to the 
| amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BACON. What is the proposition? 

| Mr. HALE. The Senator from Alabama moves to amend the 
amendment on page 29, providing for the investigation and selec- 
tion of a fish-cultural station in the State of Georgia, by adding 
another in the State of Alabama, 

Mr. BACON. I certainly have no objection, Mr. President. I 
think it is eminently proper that there should be a fish hatchery 
not only in Georgia, but also in Alabama and in other States. If 
anyone will take the trouble to examine, he will find that almost 
all of the hatcheries are north of the Potomac River. If I am 
correctly informed, there is but one south of the Potomac River 
outside of Virginia, and that is in the State of Texas. The propa- 
gation of fish in northern latitudes does not supply the streams 
| in the southern latitudes. While of course I do not want to en- 
danger the amendment which has been inserted in the bill, I 
heartily concur in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama if it meets the approval of the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. It meets with the approval of the committee, 
I have no doubt. 

Mr. WILSON. I thoroughly agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama, but if fish hatcheries are to be established promiscuously, I 
shall be necessarily compelled to move an amendment, because 
there is no place in the United States where I think we should 
have a fish hatchery as much asin the State of Washington for 
the propagation of salmon, especially upon the Skagit River. 
Our State has spent considerable money in that direction, and we 
think that the Government ought to dosomething. I should like 
to add the State of Washington to the States of Georgia and 
Alabama. 

Mr. HALE. Senatorscan see the outcome will be that nothing 
will be got in the end if all the different States are to come in. 

Mr. MORGAN. I donot intend to submit to the injustice of 
having my State treated in that way. If the Senator from Wash- 
ington wants a fish hatchery there, let him put in an amendment; 
| that is all right. I put in the State of Alabama because we need 
lit. .We have not anything of the kind there, and we have not 

the same advantage that some other States possess. We have to 

| propagate our fish. The Almighty docs not send them to our 
coast in great numbers so that we can make a regular industry 
of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Imove tostrike out ‘five hundred” and insert 
**one thousand” before the word “‘ dollars,” in line 17, 


shall bo made to 
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Mr. WILSON. 


Before that motion is made, I move, after the 
word ‘‘Alabama,” to insert ‘and in the State of Washington.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenator from Washington moves 
to add to the amendment ‘‘ and in the State of Washington” after 
the word ‘‘Alabama.” The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Washi: nm to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. WILSON. I move tostrike out “ five hundred,” in line 17, 
before the word *‘dollars,” and insert ‘fifteen hundred.” 

Mr. PASCO. I hope the Senator from Washington will with- 
hold that amendment for a moment. I wish to offer another 
amendment, and that is to add the State of Florida. The State of 
Florida has the longest seacoast of any State in the United States. 
We have many varieties of fish that are not in other States, and 
there are peculiar reasons why our State should be included if 
fish-cultural stations are to be extended. I make that motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida moves to 
add ‘‘ and in the State of Florida.” The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida to the. amendment of the com- 
mittee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. Imovetostrike out the words ‘five hundred,” 
in line 17, and insert ‘‘two thousand.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama first 
moved to strike out ‘‘five hundred” and insert “one thousand.” 

Mr. MORGAN. I withdraw that amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama is withdrawn. The amendment of the Senator from 
Washington will be stated. ~ 

The Secretary. Before the word “dollars,” in line 17, page 29, 
strike out “ five hundred” and insert “‘ two thousand.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Before that motion is put, if the Senator from 
Washington will pardon me, I wish to say that I had a long talk 
some time ago with the Fish Commissioner upon the question of 
establishing more hatcheries, and I think he is in favor of the 

licy and intends to recommend, in addition to the central station 
cae in Washington, the establishment of hatcheries at various 
locations in this country which the fish naturally inhabit. He 
— to make a recommendation, I think, along that line, and 

omised me to have an investigation made of the eastern part 
of of Re rth Carolina and to make a recommendation to Congress as 
to what place a shad hatchery could be established. 

Since these amendments are being offered providing simply for 
such an investigation, I ask the Senator from Washington to ac- 
cept an amendment including North Carolina and increasing the 
appropriation the amount necessary to cover it. It is along the 
on of the su tion the Fish Commissioner made to me, and he 
a egy , | think, to make a recommendation to Congress 

the . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Car- 
olina offer an amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I intended to bring in an amendment, as 
the Senator from Gecrgia did, and carry it before the committee; 
but after talking to the Fish Commissioner, 1 learned he had a 

neral plan to establish a number of fisheries. Certainly my 
te needs such an establishment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from North Car- 
olina state his amendment? 

Mr. ee I move to add the words ‘‘ North Carolina,” 


and to increase the a eae from $500 to $2,500 
The VICE-PRESID The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina to add “and in the State of 


North Carolina.” 
The amendment to the amendment was 
the VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sehator North Carolina 
the on to $2, 


amount somew I move to amend the paragraph 
‘and in the State of Nebraska,” or possibly it would be more 
noe to amend by saying, “the States of Georgia, Alabama,” 
and so on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be put in the 
same form as the others, if there is no objection 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well; I move to insert ‘ ‘and in the State of 


Nebraska.” 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska to theamendment nee 
The amendment to the amendment was 
Mr. CLARK. I move to amend by the word ** Wyo- 
ming.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The ee from Wyoming moves | loaded do 


for a moment, and perhaps I do not understand what the amend- 
to shad hatcheries? 
hter. } 
and 


Ww I — like 
‘ PERKIN ‘I Mn Preston t do not propose to object to 


any of Saaries ammeaibe but if these fish-cultural stations are 
to be distributed in this manner, Ishould like to include California. 
I monte to say that the amendment ponese aS: the Senator from 
ae ae Bacon] was subueitian 6 Committee on Fish- 

eries, an the committee iS aeme anette with the Fish 
Te tomciemae who recommended the appropriation. That com- 
mittee recommended it to the Committee on A: , and 


it was embodied in the eterting opriation 

It now seems, without ref amendments to an a 
committee, and without sane Com- 
missioner, the representatives eaisartghter ts Giategrs. 
pose to establish independent fish hatcheries. I am not g to 
make any point of order on the am but I thi that it 


would be better to abolish the Fish Commissioner and the Com 
mittee on Fisheries if these amendments are to be added ad libitum. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator from California know whether 
‘gia are of a better class than the fish of Wyoming 
and Nebraska and other States? 

Mr. PERKINS. I will state for the information of my friend 
that the information of your Committee on Fisheries was to the 
effect that the fish of Georgia were scaly. [Laughter. 

Mr. ALLEN. What reason is there why Georgia s have a 
=e hatchery and the other States shall not? 

PERKINS. I will say to my friend from Nebraska that the 


Sattar from Georgia . Bacon], full of zeal for the interests 
of his State, presented h amendment, as oe by our rules and 
lations. It was referred to ries, and 


they, in turn, ind the Wisk Oona Teestdcheoet of the subject them- 


the special alnaeaae who h th Visited Georgia, h 
o has recently who recom- 
mended the establishment of a — 

I do not doubt that my friend from 
hatchery in his State. 
desires 
qa so Y wy “a Taran against the mode and 

tors here am m and manner 
of offering these amendments, without 
any committee. However, I have myself no objection to 
the amendment, but simply want to include California if there is 
to bea al scramble. 

Mr. WILSON. Before the Senator from California takes his 
seat, I wish to say that he must certainly know how important it 
is that the fishing industry of the Pacific Coast shall 
tained. The Senator is ce See ee 
long business experience one coast, in 
waters of Puget 
man of the Committee on 
lishing fish hatcheries at as 


= ropagation and growth of 
I hard like to admit the truth of the statement of the Senator 


cause I believed it was a necessity that this t 
Sete See ese aca 
™m oyed wi 0 , 
ret sect oo naan the fact that too people t 
course e man can no 
thro bs one 400t ok te comnn tiann, eanll if tae Oy the result 
that n gets whereas if they will take but a little 
time and in file, all will Pe 
Mr. a N. I merely Sveanee the from 
Mr. BACON, Yacam #'T do not understand that the 


to insert ‘‘and in the State of W The question is on the | whole of it. I recognize that as the Of course, I am 
amendment of the Senater from to the amendment of of when the bill goes into conference. Y isha duty, 
the committee. that each Senator has the right, and it is his duty, 
The amendment to the amendment was to, to offer the amendments which have been each of them. 
Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. I was out of the Chamber! I wish very much that we should take a little about this, 
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because this is vital to the section of the coun from which I | 
come, which is not enjoying its proper share of this provision of 
the Government by which fish can be so propagated as to make | 
them abundant and sufficient for the food demands of the cour- | 
try. It is impractical to have all of these hatcheries established | 
at one time. I had indulged in the hope that we should have 
taken a little more time about it. I think there ought to be one 
of these hatcheries in every State, but it is impossible that it all 
can be done at one time. 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not want to embarrass in any degree the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, and I am per- | 
fectly willing that every amendment to that amendment, except 
the one relating to one, may be withdrawn. ee) 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this provision simply makes an 
appropriation of a certain amount, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to investigate and report to Congress at the next ses- 
sion. 








| 


Iam of the oan of the Senator from Georgia, that there | 
should p a fish hatchery in every State of the Union. | 


In the whole South there are but three. There is one for trout in | 
the mountains in the western part of Virginia. There is one, [| 
think, in Texas, and there is one just now being built in Tennes- 
see. Those are the only three in the entire South, if my memory 
serves me aright. Surely in North Carolina there ought to be a | 
ghad hatchery; Georgia no doubt needs one, and Florida is one of | 
the States named here where this investigation should be made. 
This amendment simply provides that an investigation be made; | 
that a report be submitted to Congress, and it appropriates only | 
so much of the money as is necessary for the purpose. 

I can certainly see no objection to all of the amendments which 
have been offered going into the bill. I am willing to withdraw 
the amendment as to my State if all the other Senators will with- 
draw the amendments as to their States, so as not to embarrass 
the Senator from Georgia, and let the whole matter go over until 
next fall. There can be no objection to having this investigation 
made this summer and a report being made by the Fish Commis- 
sioner next fall. 

There is noappropriation in this bill for establishing a hatchery, 
and I trust these amendments offered for investigation will be 


e PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). | 
Does the Chair understand the Senator from Washingtun to with- 
draw his amendment of $2,000 as a substitute for $500? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, much as it would gratify me to | 
accommodate the Senator from Georgia on this line, I am neces- 
sarily constrained to think and to believe that if an investigation | 
is on in the country relative to the establishment of fish | 

and to the continued propagation of food fishes, the 
salmon fisheries of that section of country from which I come, | 
in which the whole world is so much interested, should at least 
have an m. On the Columbia River, as I before said, 
on the waters of Puget Sound, and in Alaska, we are canning an 
enormous amount of salmon. 

I can not withdraw the amendment at this time. Idonot want 
to embarrass the Senator from Georgia, but knowing the prac- 
wry sometimes of conference committees, I am inclined to think 

hat theultimate result will be that he will secure what he desires, 
and perhaps we shall not; but I feel, in justice to my constitu- 
ents and the salmon industry of our section, that I must insist on 


the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to know the 
condition of the amendment, whether the Senator has withdrawn 
it or a holds to the amendment to strike out ‘‘ $500” and insert 

. WILSON. The last amendment I offered was to strike out 
**$500” and insert ‘‘$2,000;” but after that the Senator from North 


Carolina {[Mr. BUTLER] offered his amendment; then the Senator 
from ene See } offered his amendment; then the 
Senator from ornia {Mr. Perkins] offered his amendment, 
for all of which I think [have noresponsibility. I stopped at what 
I was a fair limit, $2,000; but they will have to suggest an 
a ition to cover their own amendments. I will accept any 


wish. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator i Washington to move to strike out ‘‘ $500” and insert 


% WILSON. Yes; $2,000. That was where I stopped. 
Mr. BACON. I simply desire to state, as several Senators have 


timated that there was some ition on my part toask them 
winbiee aan oboe have not suggested any- 
recognize the right of every Sen- 
he think ; but I cer- 

Tio corenduvans. 
ment as amended, so as to see how many States are proposed to 


The PRESIDING OFFI The 
will be CER. amendment as amended 
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The Secretary. After the word ‘‘Georgia,” in line 14, it is 
sroposed to insert “in the State of Alabama, in the State of 
WV ashington, in the State of Florida, in the State of North Caro- 
lina, in the State of Nebraska, and in the State of Wyoming.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I move to amend, in line 17, by striking out 
** $500” and inserting ‘‘ $3,500." There can be no harm in appro- 
priating that amount, as the amendment provides that only so 
much of the appropriation shall be expended as may be found 
necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ington withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. WILSON. I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to strike out “five hundred,” in line 17, and insert ‘ thirty- 
five hundred.” 

Mr. GEAR. I will state that there was, some years ago, a fish 
hatchery established in Iowa for the benefit of Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and, as I recollect, Nebraska, and a larger appropriation 
of some fifteen or twenty thousand dollars was made for that pur- 
pose for those different States. There is also an appropriation 
carried by this bill for that hatchery. Therefore, it seems to me, 
it is hardly worth while to burden the bill with the State of Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. ALLEN. We do not permit any Nebraska enterprise to be 
started in lowa for our benefit. 

Mr. GEAR. These were embraced in one district for the benefit 
of all the States I have named, and they are the beneficiaries of 
that institution, receiving their proper proportion from it. 

Mr. ALLEN. But they are in Iowa, and not in Nebraska. 

Mr. GEAR. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. That makes a great deal of difference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina |[Mr. BurLer] to strike 
out “five hundred,” in line 17, and insert ‘‘ thirty-five hundred.” 

Mr. MORGAN. If the amount of money now proposed to be 
inserted in this bill was appropriated for this purpose, and prop- 
erly expended, it would be a very valuable thing for the food sup- 
ply of the United States, and I should be very glad to see it carried 
into effect. Inasmuch as we have started out to establish fish 
culture in the United States, we should expand it reasonably and 
with a proper rapidity to all of the places in the country which 


Does the Senator from Wash- 


are available for that purpose. 


Mr. President, when I suggested that the State of Alabama 
should come in after the State of Georgia, I was not moved by 
any feeling that I wanted a favor shown to the State of Alabama 
because a like fayor was shown to the State of Georgia. More 
than ten years ago, when Mr. Baird was living, and afterwards, 
when Mr. McDonald was living, Icalled the attention of both of 
those eminent gentlemen to this subject, and they both agreed 
that there ought to befish hatcheriesinthe Stateof Alabama. The 
waters are particularly well adapted to it, as they are in the State 
of Georgia—fres!: water pouring over the foothills of the Appala- 
chian range and going down into the lower levels which ought to 
be made the nurseries for fish, and I thought it would be an im- 
provement to the country and an improvement to the food supply 
of the aa at large, and that we could afford to supply some 
money to them. 

So when the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BAcon] brought the 
subject up,or at least when if was brought up in this bill, | knew 
it had not occurred to him that the State of Alabama had a claim 
of this kind. That could not be expected, because he knew noth- 
ing of my efforts to get this appropriation for years and years to- 
gether. So upon that ground I put it in. 

I wish to say to the Senators from the Northwest that I have 
never refused to give them any assistance by my vote for any meas- 
ures which related to their local and special welfare; and when 
they have been attempting to get appropriations from the Treasury 
for purposes that were local, for purposes for which no provision 
had been made, I have always votedforthem. Iam notsorry for it 
at all; but at the same time I can not accept with very good feeling 
and good grace that sort of rivalry and jealousy which will not 
see any portion of the United States benefited without claiming 
the same kind of benefit for the particular place a man represents. 
It is a species of selfishness, and I do not think it is exactly fair or 
just in practice in the Senate of the United States. 

If I could, sir, I would withdraw all of these amendments, for, 
of course, I understand the fate of them, they having been piled 
up in this way, as I suppose; for the purpose of crushing out or 
defeating the little amendment I offered for $500, and to get this 
amendment into a condition where nobody's claim will be allowed, 
and, of course, mine will go with the rest. That method of legis- 
lation or retaliation and jealousy does not become the Senate of 
the United States, and I dislike very much to have anything to do 
with it. Itis not worthy of the Senate or the occasion. 

Mr. WILSON. I hope the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 


GAN] will not think for a single moment: that I was actuated by 
any selfishness or desire to promote the interests of my own State. 
The salmon industry of that section of the country is important 
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to all the people of the United States, as important to the Sena- 
tor’s constituency as it is to mine. For along time we have de- 
sired that some steps might be taken to select a place where we 
could encourage the production of the salmon fisheries; and see- 
ing this opportunity, I naturally availed myself of it, not with 
any desire to defeat the wishes of the Senator from Alabama or 
the Senator from Georgia or anybody else, but out of a sense of 
a duty to that section of the country and to the whole people, I 
felt necessarily compelled to favor an investigation at as early a 
date as possible relative to the establishment of a fish hatchery in 
that section of the country. The amount asked for is small. It 
does not affect the proposition of the Senator from Georgia or 
that of the Senator from Alabama; but to be accused by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama of being actuated by selfish- 
ness I think is hardly just. 

Mr. ALLEN, If the Senator from Alabama feels that there is 
a —— to load up the amendment, by making it ineffectual, 
simply because the opportunity is presented to do so, I shall feel 
constrained, under the circumstances, to withdraw the amend- 
ment so far as Nebraska is concerned. I offered it in perfect 
good faith. We need a fish hatchery in the State of Nebraska. 
We have some very good fish there, and some very good streams, 
and the State has been making a strenuous effort to develop the 
industry; but we can afford to wait. If the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Alabama, who are so earnest about this 
matter, feel that these amendments will embarrass them in the 
slightest degree, I shall here and now withdraw my amendment, 
so far as the State of Nebraska is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment submitted by him to the amendment, in- 
serting the words “and in the State of Nebraska,” was agreed to. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The vote by which 
the amendment to the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. 
In the absence of objection, the amendment to the amendment 
will be regarded as disagreed to. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I did not hear distinctly the re- 
marks of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan], but I can 
assure him that in offering the amendment which I offered there 
was no disposition at all to stand in the way of his accomplishing 
his purpose with reference to his own State. 

The desire to establish a fish-cultural station in my own State 
is no new matter. We have been working upon it some years, 
and I have the same feeling and desire in reference to my own 
State that the Senator bas in reference to his. Iwas pleased when 
an opportunity was offered to advance this interest, so far as my 
own State is concerned, with no disposition whatever to thwart 
the purposes of the Senator, and I do not think he ought to look 
at it in that way. 

I believe in our section of the country fish-cultural stations are 
important. I understand a large portion of them are in other 
States of the Union. My own State has a larger seacoast than 
that of any other State in the Union, with a great many bays, riv- 
ers, and water courses. We have alarge sponge interest, and it is 
important that we should have a fish-cultural station in Florida. 
The late Fish Commissioner, Mr. McDonald, was investigating 
this matter at the time of his death, and we had reason to believe 
that if he had lived something in that direction would have been 
accomplished, 

. I made my motion in entire good faith, not for the purpose of 
obstructing the Senator from Georgia or the Senator from Ala- 
bama or any other Senator in carrying ont the projects they de- 
sired to advance, but simply for the purpose of advancing the 
interests of my own State. 

Mr. BUTLER. The withdrawal of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN}; will leave but six States 
in the amendment, and therefore an appropriation of $3,000 will 
be the correct amount. Is that right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The total amount of the appro- 

oriation has not been changed, but the amendment of the Senator 

rom North Carolina was to make it $3,500. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I will move an amendment making the 
amount $3,000; that is, $500 less than the previous amendment. 

In addition to what has been said by other Senators, I want to 
assure the Senator from Alabama that there was not the slightest 
desire to embarrass him in the action I took. Since I have been 
here I have been more or less conversant with the work of the 
Fish Commission, and I feel satisfied that there should be stations 
in all of these States. The Fish Commissioner has already prom- 
ised me to make a recommendation as to the waters in North 
Carolina. There should be a fish-cultural station there, and I in- 
tended to bring up that question next fall, and would have done 
it on this bill, but had not the opportanity of presenting it before 
the committee. 

Mr. President, I do not think that I shall withdraw the amend- 
ment I have submitted. I do not think it will embarrass the Sen- 
ator from Alabama at all. It isa fair proposition, and one that 


should be made; and I think it meets with the approval of the 
Fish Commissioner. So I move to make the amount $3,000, instead 
of $3,500; and I hope the amendment will bé adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend. 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina to the amendment of 
the committee, in line 17, page 29, to strike out “five hundred” 
and insert ‘‘ three thousand.” 

Mr. PASCO. I suggest that the amendment be modified by 
adding, after the word “necessary,” in line 18, the words “ for 
each such investigation and selection;” so that there will be a def- 
inite appropriation of $500 for each investigation, saying nothin 
at all about the larger sum mentioned in the amendment offere 
by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Florida, appropriating $500 for each investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 29, line 18, after the word “ neces- 
sary,” it is proposed to insert ‘‘for each such investigation and 
selection.” 

Mr. PASCO. The same words are used in line 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment to the amendment was nareel | to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would state that in 
line 13, before ‘ fish-cultural,” the ‘‘a” should be stricken out; in 
line 14 the word ‘‘station” should be ‘‘stations,” and the word 
**State” should be made “States.” The Secretary will state the 
amendment as it is proposed to be modified. 

The SEcRETARY. As modified the amendment will read: 

For the investigation and selection of fish-cultural stations in the States of 
Georgia, Alabama, Washington, Florida, North Carolina, and Wyoming at 
some suitable point, to be determined by the United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries, the site and necessary unds for the same to be donated 
to the Government for such purpose, , or so much thereof as may be 
necessary for cach such investigation and selection; and report of proceed- 
ings hereunder shall be made to Congress at its next session. 

Mr. HALE. Are those words made in the plural? The word 
‘**sites” should be in the plural as well as the others which have 
been named. 

The Secretary. In line 16 of the amendment it is proposed 
to strike out the word ‘‘ site” and insert “sites.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO. I suggest,in line 14, after the word “point,” to 
insert “in each State;” so asto read, ‘‘at some suitable point in 
each State.” 

Mr. HALE. That is not needed. Strike out the word ‘“some;” 
so as to read, “‘ For the investigation and selection of fish-cultural 
stations in the States of Georgia, Alabama, Washington, Florida, 
North Carolina, and Wyoming at suitable points.” Making the 
word ‘‘ point” plural will cover it. 

Mr. PASCO. Will it not be better to read ‘‘at a suitable point 
in each State.” 

Mr. HALE. Itis only a matter of taste. The other is just as 


good. 

Mr. PASCO. I will suggest that in line 14 the word ‘‘some” 
be stricken out and insert ‘‘a;” so as to read, “‘ at a suitable point 
in each State.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as proposed to 
be amended will be stated. 
ae It is proposed to amend the amendment so as 

read: 

For the investigation and selection of fish-cultural stations in the States 
of Geo , Alabama, Washington, Florida, North Carolina, and Wyoming at 
a suitable point in each State, to be determined by the United States Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, the sites and n unds for the same 
to be donated to the Government for such purpose, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary for each such investigation and selection; and report of 
proceedings hereunder shall be made to gress at its next session. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 29, after line 20, 
to insert: 

The Spreneiog, tine under Fish Commission to continue available during 
the fiscal year ‘ cae 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
Senate is proceeding by unanimous consent to first consider the 
amendments ig by the Committee on Ap riations, 

Mr. BATE. There is no objection to my offering an amend- 


ment to the bill now, I presume, 

ane eee O af seuaee — a = be howd 
m with the purpose of p ng it a proper time, whic 
will be when the amendments of the committee have been com- 
pleted under the consent agreement. 

Mr. BATE. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, The next amendment of 
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the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 30, line 8, after 
the word ‘‘repairs,” to insert ‘‘to continue available during the 
fiscal year 1898;” so as to make the clause read: 

For the construction and installation of new boilers for the steamer Fish 
Hawk, and other necessary general repairs, to continue available during the 
fiscal year 1898, $11,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘ District of 
Columbia,” on page 30, after line 11, to insert: 

Executive office: For amount required to make the salary of the Engineer 
Commissioner $5,000 per annum, fiscal year 1898, $844. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 15, to insert: 

uired to make the salary of the Engineer Commissioner 

$6,000 per eeen teal year 1897, $279.06. aid e 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 25, on 

81. 

. . ALLEN. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Maine what House Document No. 250, Fifty-fourth Congress, sec- 
ond session, is. What are these bills? 

Mr. HALE. To what does the Senator from Nebraska refer? 

Mr. ALLEN. On page 31, under the subheading ‘‘ Contingent 
expenses,” it says: 


To amounts set forth on page 8, House Document No. 250, of the Fifty- 
f Congress, second session, for the fiscal years as follows: 


Then it itemizes certain claims. 

Mr. HALE. These are claims which from year to year are 
audited and reported from the Treasury Department, generally 
for advertising—they are small matters—in the District of Colum- 
bia. They are so small that in appropriation bills, instead of tak- 
ing and putting in every little item, sometimes 30 cents or $1.30, 
and so on, we always take the whole document as certified from 
the t and incorporate it in here by name. They are 
small matters, mostly for eee. 

Mr. ALLEN. It strikes me the bill ought to indicate in some 
manner what the items are com of. 

Mr. HALE. We have never done any more than to refer to the 
document itself, which tells the story. Of course if we did put 
+ tae the bill would be perhaps five or six times larger than 
t * 

Mr. ALLEN. It looks to me as though it were a very loose way 
of appropriating money to appropriate so much according to House 
Document so and so. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will find that all through the bill it 
is done in the same way. 

. ALLEN. I know; but that does not relieve the appropria- 
— charge that it is loosely made. It may be so all through 

e bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
- Committee on Appropriations was, on page 32, after line 11, 


Lighting: To pay the Washington Gas Light Company for extra lighting, 
being roe the service of the fiscal year 1896, €3,715.07. er . ” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 24, to insert: 


To Henry Naylor, jr., interest on amount retained under contract No. 
1553, .97, five years, at 3.65 per cent per annum, fiscal year 1892, $54.75. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 17, to insert: 


To pay James McCandlish interest on amount retained under contract 
No. , $107.05, five years, at 3.65 per cent per annum, fiscal year 1891, $19.54. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 23, to insert: 


To Andrew Gleeson interest on amount retained under contract No. 
1386, 68, five years, at 3.65 per cent per annum, fiscal year 189], $169.30. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 10, to insert: 


Payment to A. 8. Worthington: To A. 8. Worthington for legal serv- 
ices rendered h 3 Ng 


: y 
in connection with the litigation sqpowing out of the highway- 
extension act, in full compensation to date, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to 


_ next amendment was, on page 35, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


arch he Jane 9, 1801 DT pe ag fire engine at Mount Pleasant from 


foreman one : at the rate of $1,000 per annum each; one 
foreman and one hostler, at the rate of $840 per eum cath: and for six pri- 
vates, at the rate of $800 per annum each; in all, $2,850.20. 
And insert: 


For the force to rate two fire engines, one located at Ana- 
costia, and one on ES street, between D ane streets northwest, from 
Sty ncnaeest tare Sl eck 

¥ Tr annum; two e 
rate of $1,000 each per annum; two fremen. 1 at the rate of 


iio rate of $00) each per annum; in all, 48 


eers, at the 
each per an- 
per annum; twelve privates, at 
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The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 10, to insert: 
For one engine, fiscal year 1898, $4,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
For one hose carriage, fiscal year 1898, $900 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 14, to insert: 





after line 12, to insert: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and are hereby, 
authorized to transfer the unexpended balance of the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1897, for ‘* house, lot, and furniture for one engine company, to be 
located in the vicinity of North Capitol street and Florida avenue,” to the 


appropriation for the fiscal year 1898, for ‘* house, lot, and furniture for one 
engine company, to be located in the section bounded by Sev and 
Twelfth, C and F streets NW 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public schools,” 
on page 37, after line 8, to insert: 

To pay janitor of Langdon School from March | to June 
of $165 per annum, $55. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 11, to insert: 


For amount required for completion of Wallach Sch 
1898, $2,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 14, to insert: 


_For supplying the Lovejoy School building with modern heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus, and for making necessary repairs thereto, fiscal year 1898, 
“4 


‘nth 


10, 1897, at the rate 


ol building, f 


al year 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 6, before the word 
** thousand,” to strike out ‘‘ six” and insert *‘ one;” 
the clause read: 

For fuel, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the sublhead ‘‘ Health depart- 
ment,” on page 38, after line 21, to insert: 

For three additional sanitary and food inspectors, who shall also be charged 
with the enforcement of the garbage regulations, at $1,200 each, fiscal year 
1898, and at same rate for the remainder of the current fiscal year during 
which they may be employed, $3,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 2, to insert: 

Physicians to the poor: For amount necessary to pay the physicians to the 

or in full satisfaction for all services during said period for vaccinating 
Tr'oso persons during the smallpox epidemic, from October, 1804, to January, 
1895, inclusive, $1,500; $75 to be paid to each physician 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘ Police court— 
witness fees,” on page 39, line 22, before the word “ thousand,” to 
strike out ‘‘ three” and insert ‘‘two;” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For the fiscal year 1887, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 9, after the word 
** deceased,” to strike out ‘‘ $1,444” and insert “ and in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 109, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, $2,559.30;” soas to 
make the clause read: 


Judgments: For the payment of judgments, including costs, against the 
District of Columbia set forth on page 10, House Document No. 2Wand Senate 
Document No. 161 of the Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, except the 
judgment in favor of Elizabeth L. W. Bailey, administratrix of David W. 
Bai ey, deceased, and in Senate Document No. 109, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
session, $2,559.30, together with a further sum to pay the interest on said judg- 
ments, as proviled by law, from the date the same became due until date of 
payment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 15, to insert: 
For payment of judgments for the land condemned for the extension of 
Sixteenth street by the supreme court of the District of Columbia in case 
No. 419, district court, $145,747.35, to be paid wholly out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 22, to insert: 

For the opening of North Capitol street northward through the property 
of Annie E. Barbour and others, and to pay the owners of the land necessary 
to be taken for public use in the extension of said North Capitol street ac- 
cording to the report of the appraisers appointed by the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia March i6, 1894, toappraise the land necessary for the 
extension of said North Capitol street, as said report was confirmed by 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia June 22, 1894, and finally ad- 
judged by the court of appeals of the District of Columbia March 4, 185, so 
far as the same relates to the land of said Annie Barbour and others, $21,078, 
to be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 2, to insert: 
Reform School for Girls: To pay the salary of the treasurer, $609 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 22, to insert: 


To refund to Mrs. Catharine Whitten the amount paid for water-main tax 
on s:iblot 235, square 674, the same having been erroneously assessed, to be 
paid wholly from the revenues of the water department, $30.43 


The amendment was agreed to. 


so as to make 
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The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 2, to insert: 


Surplus fund, District of Columbia: To pay Mrs. J. S. Clark surplus on tax 


sale on lot 9, square 873, August 30, 1865, to be paid wholly from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia, $41. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘“‘ War Department,” 
on page 44, after line 15, to insert: 

Executive Mansion: For construction of an electric elevator in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, fiscal year 1898, $4,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. HALE. LIask that the amendment be disagreed to. It is 
not asked for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of “‘ Mili- 
tary establishment,” on 44, line 25, to increase the appro- 
penta for pay of enlisted men for additional length of service 

rom $190,000. to $200,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 25, to insert: 


Pay, miscellaneous: That the following po ae the “Act making 2. 
pe for the support of the Army or the year — 
808," approved March 2, 1897, a: “Additional ay, to officer in charge 
of yyy TF ton, D. C., in addition to pay as 
or, $1,000," is hereby amended so as to read ‘as follows: “Additional pay 
to officer in charge of public buildings and 
addition to pay as captain of engineers, $1,700." 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 11, to insert: 


For additional pay to officer in charge of public buildings and at 
Washington, D. C., in addition to pay as captain of engineers, 90. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


nds at Washington, D.C., in 


The next amendment was, on page 45, line 17, after the word this, 


“Antietam,” to strike out: 


For completing the preparation and publication of maps showing the posi- 
tions of wospe camaok in the battle of Antietam and in the Antietam cam- 
paign, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, $3,600. 


And insert: 


For completing the work of loca’ , preserving, and marking the posi- 
tions of troops and lines of battle or the Union and Confederate armies at 


Antietam, and for completing the tion and publication of maps show- 
the positions of ‘uape canal in aaab battle and in the Antietam cam- 
Palen. and for services and materials incident to the foregoing, to be availa- 
until expended, $5,000. 
So as to make the clause read: 


Battle lines and sites for tablets at Antietam: For completing the work of 


denedine, reserving, and marking the tions of and of battle 
of the Lin and ederate armies roe wa the 


at Antietam, for completing 
re tion and Ce SS Se ae 
n cnid battle ont in the Antietam cunpeten and for services an 
incident to the foregoing, to be available until expended, $5,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 7, to insert: 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


or 
That the Secretary of War be, aad eo hereby is, authorized to immedi- 


ately expend the a 


Trov' 
protection of = oan, bee ot — L Fates lands at - New 
quire by section 860 of the Revised Statutes hns not been given to the pur- 
of land on which the money is to be expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Naval establish- 
ment,” on page 50, after line 15, to insert: 

For pay of the Navy, 1896, $222,754.06, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 22, to insert: 

For pay, Marine Corps, 1896, $82,613.07. . 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 5i, line 26, before the word 
‘* cents,” to strike out ‘‘ twenty-one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars and “two” and insert “two hundred 
and seventy-six thousand four hundred and ninety-five dollars and 
forty-five;” so as to make the clause read: 


For steam , Bureau of Steam 11; in all 
qnaeis machinery. Engineering, 1896, $1,527.11; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 52, to insert: 

For pay, miscellaneous, Navy, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 1, to insert: 
MR ayt 7 ee eer crema mmncs 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 4, to insert: 
naval approved March 3, 

ro al Syria tae 


striking words “steam 7 


out the 
the words “two hundred and fifty 


lieu thereof the words ‘‘ one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars;” so 
as to read as follows: 


Traini essel for Naval Academy: For one composite vesse 

by sail, to bo used for the traixing of calete-as the Naval Aeadeuiy, tactedinc 
outfit, $125,000. 

The amendment was 


agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 16, to insert: 


Armor plate: That the total cost of the armor to the weights 
the three battle ships authorized oe act of June 10, 1896, 

shall not exceed $3,410,725, exclusive of the cost m, ballistic 
Suudhge sibs Sp eneiedl GN pon Son eh Sat paeaior dead greet teeth 
ave ex ol 3 Pr 
That the Secretary of the Nery. his discretion to contract 


is an’ 
with either or all of the builders of the hulls and 
or with any one or more bidders for the furn 
said armor, at a cost not ry ay if he shall deem 
it for the best interests of the Government. ad for 
bids for said work may be waived by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is an amendment in order to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Favixnerinthe chair). An 
amendment to the amendment is in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move toamend the amendment as indicated 
on. the r which I send to the desk. 

The Secretary. In line 20, 52, it aes to strike out 
the words ‘‘three million four hundred ten thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-five dollars” and insert ‘“‘two million four 
hundred and seven thousand five hundred dollars;” in line 23 
strike out ‘‘ four hundred and twenty-five ” and insert “ three hun- 
dred;” in line 4, 58, strike out “four hundred and twenty- 
five” and insert ‘‘t hundred; ” and after the word ‘‘ Govern- 
ment,” in line 5, strike out. the i of the paragraph and 
insert the following: 

In case the Secre ot the Navy sliall find it 

tary 3 vy. impossible to make con 


at hore is, authorized to lease, establish a Go’ 
an al purchase, or a vernment 
teateeg of entialenh 


armor hy Se mapee cat), eames a88 te guscsed to 
said three battle i Saaeeiing 
this authority, he shall prepare a and plans specifications 


the whole or any of 
buildings, and machi with the lowest aud bess poupenaibile bai rn 
ni machine: 
Speestorn ~ an Rasees, Senate of come nt 
naval suitable rank, to advise assist. in au 
conferred. the establishment of said armor the 
sum of $1,500, or so much thereof as be eee 
priated, and in addition the sam of $1,000; py obi ted, to be in 
making the armor of said three battle ships at said ‘actory. 
So as to make the paragraph read: 
Armor plate: That the total cost of the armor oo Be gee 


prepared for the three battle ships authorized by the act of fl 
not exceed $2,407,500. cuchnatve Gt the cout of Unmemporiation, fee test 


assist him in authority conferred. For the establish- 
 qned ay 5 the sum of ra I wy hae 
is appropriated, t0 be used tn making ‘the armor of said three battle at 
Mr. BUTLER. es to insert at the 
See cuouapeatah te the eummniaen at the 
Referring to this very a number of Sen- 
ators are not in their seats who no doubt would like to be present, 
and there are a number of Senators who wish to discuss the 
amendment, if it leads to discussion. I to 
from Maine that the amendment go over 
Mr. HALE. to finish the 
ee may not be finished , if the amendment 
nD 
Me CHANDLER. Suppose the Senator from North Carolina 
allows it to be passed over without any condition as to when it 
oe 
Mr. HALE. [| have noobjection to itover. I donot 
want to agree that anything shall go over un . Ido 
reams “psec ee-nsoue’ ' ai ane a daalmaemnmmaaicenae It may 








1897. 





The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of ‘‘ Marine 
Corps,” on page 55, after line 23, to insert: 

For contingent expenses, Bureau of Equipment, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next ent was, under the head of ‘“‘ Department of 
the Interior,” on page 58, after line 20, to insert: 


—— e nses, Department of the Interior: To pay accounts of 


: Potomac Telephone Company, for telephone service 
For fiscal year 1806, $80.12. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 59, to insert: 
For fiscal year 1995, $1,067.97. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


For sta’ and other necessary expenses at pension agencies, to be ap- 
proved by the tary of the Interior, $4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 20, to insert: 


Por rearranging, indexing, and preserving the records of the recorder's 
office of the General Land Office, fiscal year 1398, $1,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “‘ Capitol and 
grounds,” on page 60, after line 3, to insert: 

For reconstructing or Soy western elevator in the Senate wing 
of the Capitol, fiscal year 1808, $6,500. 


ving a tic concrete the graveled roadways in the eastern 


For 
portion of the — Grounds and for repairs to the surfacing of the pres- 
asphaltic ys in the grounds, fiscal year 1898, $14,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 11, to insert: 


The Architect of the United States Capitol is directed to restore the crypt 


Pe condition by taking out the walls of the four book rooms con- 
ected in it for the temporary accommodation of the Library of Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 15, to insert: 
Lighting tol: For | the Capitol, includi the Capitol 
= “on Garden, Sonata ent House an Ma tby ‘Building 
f and storage rooms of the House of Representatives; for gas and 


; pay of superintendent of meters, lamplighters, gas fitters, 
ionr materials and labor for gas and electric lighting, and for general re- 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Public lands 


service,” on page 61, after line 17, to insert: 


To pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the zreaewry ~ 
SC. 


account of the a riation “General expenses, Geological Survey,” 
years 1896 and 1s), $05.75. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 22, to insert: 


Oral feet the Indian Territory: For the survey of the lands in 
Pee , under the supervision of the Director of the Geological 
, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘‘ Payments to 
certain deputy surveyors,” on page 62, after line 19, to insert: 


To T. Brown, deputy surveyor, amount found due by the ac- 
ne ee Tenate ce neccden tiie for survey- 
ing private land claims, for the fiscal year 1894, $327. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 63, line 7, before the word 


ation “ five thousand ” and insert “ two thousand 
five hun ;” so as to make the clause read: 

Mineral lands in Montana and [daho: F pensation of ‘ 
missioners or wnler thereat of Debvun ie te eee i 
lands within the land-grant and indemnity land- t limits 


the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in the States of Montana and 
with special reference tothe mineral or er of such 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 7, to insert: 


enable the of the Interior to meet the ex- 
— an under of a national forestry 
the of the 


licy 

States, authority is hereb fod to 

Se eee balance semaming of the 
ae sundry civil act approved June 11, 1896, 
to meet the expenses of an investiga- 


of Sciences on the 
the focsteh lande af the Unites & 
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The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 24, to insert: 

_ Payment to Irving W. Stanton: To pay Irving W. Stanton, of Pueblo. 
Colo., compensation for his services as register of the land office at Central 
City, Colo., from September @, 1868, to November 14, 1868, $176.95. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Indian affairs,” 
on page 65, after line 21, to insert: 

To reimburse the appropriation for support of the Indian sch 
lisle, Pa., being the sum expended in repair of buildi 
eyclone of September, 1896, $1,500 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 11, to insert: 

To pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the Treasury on 
account of the following appropriations, as set forth in Senate Document 
No. 132, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, namely 

Traveling expenses Indian school superintendent, fiscal year 1896, 49 cents. 

Transportation of Indian supplies, $7 213.03. 

Incidentals in Idaho, $267.40 

Support of Pawnees, schools, $4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘“‘ Department of 
Justice,” on page 66, after line 23, to insert: 

For salary of private secretary to the Attorney-General, fiscal 
$2,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 11, before the word 
‘“*hundred,” to strike out ‘‘one thousand two” and insert “ two 
thousand five;” so as to make the clause read: 

For miscellaneous expenditures, including telegraphing, fuel, lights, for- 
eign postage, labor, repairs of building and care of grounds, and other nec- 
essaries, directly ordered by the Attorney-General, $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 21, to increase the 
appropriation for traveling expenses, Territory of Alaska, for fis- 
cal year 1897, from $282.50 to $640. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 11, after the word 
‘*Attorney-General,” to insert ‘‘ and to beavailable until expended;” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Buildings, Alaska: For repairs and preservation of buildings in the custody 
of the United States marshal for the District of Alaska, and for the construc- 
tion of a fireproof vault in Sitka, Alaska, for the preservation of court rec- 
ords, to be expended by the Attorney-General, and to be available until ex- 
pended, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 
**thousand,” to strike out ‘‘ three” 
make the clause read: 

Defense in Indian depredation claims: For salaries and expenses in defense 
of the Indian depredation claims, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 4, to insert: 

Payment to C. B. McAfee: To pay C. B. McAfee for legal services per- 
formed at the request of the United States attorney for the western district 
of Missouri, with the approval of the court, in defending against habeas 
corpus proceedings in the circuit court of Greene County, Mo., $100 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 10, to insert: 

Payment to Robert P. De Graffenreid and George P. M. Turner: To pay 
Robert P. De Graffenreid and George P. M. Turner, of Muscogee, Ind. T., 
$100 each for legal services rendered to the United States, under appointment 
of Hon. William M. Springer, judge of the United States court, northern 
district of Indian Territory, in the case against D. B. Williams and James 
Cherry, Raswe with introducing liquor and disposing of intoxicating liquor 
in violation of section 2139 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of 
March 1, 1895, $200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 22 


wey 


ol at Car 
gs damaged by the 


year 1898, 


7, before the word 
and insert ‘“‘one;” so as to 


to insert: 

Payment to Hugh T. Taggart: To pay Hugh T. Taggart for services as 
special assistant United States attorney, rendered under appointment by 
the Attorney-General during the fiscal years 1800 to 1896, both inclusive, and 
the first half of the fiscal year 1897, $25,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of “ Judicial,” on 
page 71, after line 16, to insert: 


For salary of additional judge for the Indian Territory, authorized by the 
ian appropriation act approved June 7, 1897, fiscal year 1808, $5,000 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 2, to insert: 
The accounting officers are authorized to adjust the accounts of J. W. Phil- 
lips as clerk of the United States court in Indian Territory and to allow to 
h pro r credit for expenses incurred by him for clerk hire from March], 
1895, to the date of qualification of the clerks appointed under the act ap- 
— March 1, 1805, as shown by properly receipted vouchers amounting in 
aggregate to $947, which amount is hereby appropriated for that purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 72, line 17, to insert the fol- 
lowing proviso: 


Provided, That all acts and services rendered by office deputies and field 
deputies “wre or appointed, as provided for in sections 10 and 11 of the 
act of May 2, 1896, in pursuance of law and in good faith, after the term of 
office of the marshal by whom they were employed or appointed has expired, 
are hereby ratified and confirmed, and for all payments evetedare made on 
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account of compensation and expenses after the Ist day of July, 1896, to said 

office and field apgties the  Smerens officer or marshal by whom such pay- 

ments are in good faith made shall receive credit therefor in his accounts, 

and such disbursing officer or marshal is authorized to pay for services so 

renders’ and expenses incurred by such deputies prior to ‘me 15th day of 
une, 1807. 


So as to make the clause read: 


UNITED STATES COURTS. 


For payment of salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and 
their deputies, $200,000, to include payments for services rendered in behalf 
of the United States or otherwise: Provided, That all acts and services ren- 
dered by oiffice deputies and field deputies, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 17, to increase the 
coroaen to pay amounts found due by the’ accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury on account of the appropriation for ‘* Pay of 
special assistant attorneys, United States courts,” for the fiscal 
year 1896, from $20,724.10 to #9, 758.20. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on. page 74, line 19, to increase the 

apreces riation to pay amounts found due by the accounting officers 

reasury on account of the appropriation for ‘‘ pay of special 

assistant attorneys United States courts,” for the fiscal year 1895, 
from $7,550 to $9,828.15. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, nie the head of ‘‘ United States 
courts,” on page 75, line 17, to increase the appropriation for ‘‘ fees 
of clerks for the fiscal year 1896” from $13,514.45 to $16,128.57. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 2, to increase the 
appropriation for fees of commissioners for the fiscal year 1896 
from $29,778.09 to $32,228.69. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 5, to increase the ap- 

ropriation for fees of commissioners for the fiscal year 1895 from 
i, 486.07 to $1,911.50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 8, to insert: 

For the fiscal year 1807, $50,000. 

So as to read: 

For fees of witnesses for Lo fiscal years as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1897, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘Post-Office De- 
partment,” on page 78, after line 23, to strike out: 


Congress of the Universal Postal Union: 7S provide for the accommoda- 
tion and entertainment of the fifth mean ongress of the Universal 
Postal Union, to assemble in the = eaten on the first on ene 
in S000 1897, to be expended under the authority of the Postmaster-Gene 





wThe amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 11, to insert: 


‘To pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the Treasury on 
account of the following appropriations, as = orth in Senate Document No. 
1R, +s “fifth ee first session, namel 


188 ie laneous items, Second Assistant Postmaster-General, fiscal year 
5 


Inland mail transportation, railroads, fiscal $955.88 

Tuland mail transportation, railroads, fiscal ae iss, $226.61. 

Compensation of postmasters, fiscal year ear 1800. Sie 

Compensation of postmasters, fiscal year 1895, $15. 16. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 4, to ee 

To reimburse the postal revenues the amount of postal funds de 
L. A. Skinner, late postmaster at Tackett Mills, Va.,and erroneously ae 
nee the General Treasury, $14.88. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of * Legislative,” on 
page 82, after line 10, to strike out: 

For the »ublic printing, for the public binding, and for 
lie printing, including t e cost oy rinting the the debates tol » 
Congress in the Sandamannan ECORD, and for lith 
and engraving for both Houses of Toneress, oes 8 the Sanremo, 
States, the supreme court of the District of 
= Library of Congress, the Executive Guise al nat the euptennten includ- 
ing salaries or com tion of all necessary clerks and employees, for labor 

the pay. — or contract), and for rents and all the necessary mate- 
oe which be needed in the prosecution of the work, $175,000. 

Then anions was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 11, before the word 

** fiscal,” to strike out “ourrent; :* and in the same line, after the 
word ‘‘ year,” to insert ‘‘1897;” so as to make the clause read: 

To enable the Public Printer to comply with & rovisions of the law 


granting Par teal pan toot leave tothe em e Government Print- 
ng Office for t 1 897, $12,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 
** thousand,” to strike out “ten” an 
the clause read: 

For printing and binding for the Navy Department, $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


core for > pub- 
PB roceedings of 
aphing, mapping, 
art of the hited 
Court of Claims, 


83, line 14, before the word 
insert ‘‘eight;” so as to make 
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The next amendment was, on page 83, line 16, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “fifty” and insert “ thirty;” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For printing and binding for the Interior Department, $30,000. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 16, to strike out: 

For the Department of Justice, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 18, after the word 
State,” to strike out ‘‘and to enable the Public Printer to print, 
bind, and deliver to the Department of State 1,500 copies of the 
Consular Regulations and 1,000 =— of the Diplomatic Instruc- 
tions, and to print, bind, and deliver to the Superintendent of 
Documents, to be sold by him at cost price, 500 c a of the Con- 
sular Re ulations and 500 copies of the Diplomatic Instructions, 
five;” and in line 26, before the word ‘‘thousand,” to insert “ fif- 
teen;” so as to make the clause read: 

For printing and binding for the Department of State, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 5, to insert: 


To enable the Public Printer to construct an engine house for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, on land already owned by the United States adjacent 
to the boiler house recently erected for the use of said office, including the 
necessary foundations for the e ae —s all SONS necessary to connect 


the engines with the boilers, 1898, $35,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 13, to insert: 
For the further establishment and maintenance of a library in the Govern- 


ment Printing Office, the uses of which shall be exclusively confined to the 
employees of said office and its bran a tions for the same from public 
documents printed -_ bound in said 


ce to be pee by the Public Printer, 
all of which shall be under —— issued by the Pu nter, and for 
payment ws &@ person or ho shall have charge of such library, to be 
selected and La a pe By the the Public Printer, under such per diem or per 
annum compensation as he shall fix, fiscal year 1898, $2,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The ge Sea was, at the top of page 85, to insert: 


Libra: The superintendent of the Lib building and 
SEO ore eby authorized to use the sum of $3,000 in addition to the sum 
od by the legislative appropriation act for es 2p roved Feb- 

ar 1897, out of the unexpen ce of the a tions hereto- 
fore made for the comeheen of the building for the Li cope Congress, for 
exiting. of removal of the library and copyright collections to the Library 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 10, to insert: 


Botanic Garden: The su pees of the Library building and grounds 
shall hereafter ae Big me vy ee made for and on account of the 
Botanic Garden, an financial agent of the Joint Committee 
on the Library. 


The amendment was to. 
The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 15, to insert: 


Statement of a riations: For of the statements showing 
gepcenecetens » made, Ss new offices ces the salaries of which have 
been omitted, increased, or reduced, ae chronol h 
of the regular sapreeae bills d the first session of Mn te Ge 
fifth Sea by the act October 19, 1888, $1,200. 
paid to the persons designated by the of the ttees p- 
the —— of the Senate and mewn’ ves to do said —X.¥ for 

t and said shall be con- 


second statements 
dated « with Mak the abtiennute ae eed ot de bills at 
the second session of the Fifty-fourth 
volume. And -“ statements shall indicate 
eee acts in addition to 
1 aloo eon tain specific reference to all in 


included in the same 
te the amount of con- 


The oababaieh-n was 
The next amendment was, se the head of ‘‘Senate,” on page 
86, after line 9, to insert 


To enable the 7 of the Senate 


the Secre “oe to Anna W. Earle, widow of 
the Hon. See late a 
Carolina, $5, 


nator from the State of South 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 87, line 16, after the word 
‘** dollars,” to insert: 


And ; yassens ons oyed under the foregoing a 
shall be paid from tron te ia date of their actual em 
the date of fer respective oaths of office, 
herein provided 


Go ts to make the cece wands 


For two laborers, at ann from on 1897, and 
sons employed under the fi feel omeeeecke rope ‘ _= — 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 11, to insert: 


For stationery and ne pers for Senators and for the President of the 
Senate for the year 1808. $11,305. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 15, to insert: 


tions for the Senate 


without regard to 
at the aes per annum as 


wane See eaint Wee enone erage See Mie Denteay apparatus, 
The amendment was agreed to. 











1897. 





The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 18, to insert: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $7,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Senate,” on page 
88, line 21, to increase the appropriation for purchase of furniture 
from $3,000 to $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 13, after the word 
* pay.” to strike out the name “ Leslie” and insert ‘‘ Lester;” in 
line 16, before the word ‘‘ eighteen,” to strike out. ‘*‘ March 4” and 
insert ‘‘June 16; ” and in line 19, before the word “ cents,” to strike 
out ‘‘four hundred and seventy-two dollars and twenty-eight” 
and insert ‘‘five hundred and ninety-three dollars and forty- 
three;” so as to make the clause read: 

To pay Lester C. Baker the difference between the salary he has been re- 
ca and that of a messenger of the Senate from December 9, 1895, to June 
16, 1897, $593.43. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 19, to insert: 

To pay to Daisey Johnson, widow of the late Thomas R. Johnson, deceased, 
a laborer and acting watchman under the Architect of the Capitol, $360, being 
an amount equal to six months’ pay as such laborer and acting watchman, 
and including all funeral expenses. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ House of Repre- 
sentatives,” on page 91, after line 4, to insert: 

To pay the yo heirs of William 8S. Holman, late a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Indiana, $4,434.93. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 8, to insert: 

To pay to Mrs. Elizabeth Milliken, the widow of 8. L. Milliken, late a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of Maine, $4,380.14. 

Mr. HALE. In line 9 I move to strike out “ Mrs.;” so as to 
read: ‘To pay to Elizabeth Milliken.” It is not a part of the 
name. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 12, to insert: 


To to Emma E. Davidson, the widow of J. J. Davidson, a Representa- 
tiveclect to the Fifty-fifth Congress from the State of Pennsylvania, who 
died before the time of its organization, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. , 

The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 16, to insert: 


To pay to the legal heirs of R. P. Giles, a Pagecemintive cleat to the Fifty- 
fifth Congress from the State of Missouri, who died before the time of its 
organization, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading ‘‘ House of Repre- 
sentatives,” on page 92, after line 14, to insert: 

For fuel and oil for the heating apparatus, $1,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading ‘‘ House of Repre- 
sentatives,” on page 92, after line 16, to strike out: 

For miscellaneous items and expenses of special and select committees, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 18, to strike 
out: 
For stationery for members of the House of Representatives, $250. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 20, to strike out: 
For wra' . teboard, te, twine, news r wrappers, and 
other n eens eee for foldin Pior the use of meal rs of t Die, 
and for use in the Clerk's office and the House folding room (not includin, 
writing Pe r,and other paper and mate to be printed ont 
by the ic Printer, upon requisitions from the Clerk of the 
House, under the provisions of the act approved January 12, 1895, for the pub- 
lic printing and ), $3,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 4, to strike out: 
To pay Members and Deigntes from March 4 to June 30, 1897, inclusive, 
y for clerk hire neces- 


the amount certify d greet t 
oes Seehoel | ~ on in discharge their of cial and representative 


a ved March 3, 1 during the 

is not in session as provided in House 

Ses aa iin deabeeliengunms wosse wolentials 
e O w creden 

law have been ne aes with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 

in accordance with provisions of section 31 of the Revised 


; 


the United States, shall be entitled to payment under this appro- 
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Surther, That if these said named parties are not so selected, then these sev- 
eral sums shall be paid to those who are selected to fill the several positions, 
respectively. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 96, to insert: 


rk to the late W. 8 


after line 22, 


To pay W. 8. Holman, jr., for services rendered as cl 
Holman from the Ist to the 22d day of April, 1897 


MT, $72.53 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 4, to insert: 


EXECUTIVE 


For contingent expenses of the Executive Office, including stationery 
therefor, as well as record books, telegrams, books for library, miscellaneous 
items, and furniture and carpets for offices, care of office carriage, horses, 


and harness, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Judgments 
United States courts,” on page 97, line 16, after the word * certi- 
fied,” to insert ‘‘to the Fifty-fifth Congress at its first session in 
Senate Document No. 111, and;” and on page 98, line 5, before the 
word ‘‘cents,” to strike out ‘‘thirty-four thousand one hundred 
and eighty-seven dollars and thirty-one” and insert ‘forty-one 


thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven dollars and twelve;” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For payment of the final judgments and decrees, including costs of suit, 
which have been rendered under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1887, 


entitled “‘An act to provide for the bringing of suits against the Government 
of the United States,” certified to the Fifty-fifth Congress at its first session 
in Senate Document No. lll and tothe Fifty-fourth Congress at its second 
session by the Attorney-General in House Documents Nos. 257 and 277, and 
Senate Documents Nos. 156 and 160, and which have not been appealed, except 
the judgments in favor of Andrew H. Gay and the Realty Company, and in- 
cluding $1,426.20, in full for principal of a in favor of Francis Blood- 
good, $41,977.12, together with such additional sum as may be necessary to 
say interest on the respective judgments at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
rom the date thereof until the time this appropriation is made: Provided, 
etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Judgments, 
Court. of Claims,” on page 100, line 16, after the word ‘“ sixty- 
seven,” to strike out ‘‘ $834,155.83” and insert ‘‘and to the Fifty- 
fifth Congress at its first session in Senate Document No, 122, 
$994,057.18;” so as to make the clause read: 

For a of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims reported 
to the Fifty-fourth Congress at its second session in House Document No. 217 
and Senate Document No. 167, and to the Fifty-fifth Congress at its first ses- 
sion in Senate Document No. 122, $094,057.18: Provided, That none of the 
judgments herein provided for shall be paid until the right of appeal shall 

ave expired. 

Mr. HALE. After the word “twenty-two,” to identify it, I 
move, in line 19, to insert the words ‘‘and one hundred and sixty- 
five.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I move, in line 19, to strike out ‘‘ $994,057.18” and 
insert ‘* $1,051,011.16.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Judgments in 
Indian depredation claims,” page 101, line 4, after the word 
‘** session,” to insert ‘‘ and to the Fifty-fifth Congress at its first 
session in Senate Document No. 110,” and in line 8, before the word 
‘*cents,” to strike out “four thousand and twenty-seven dollars 
and sixty-six” and insert ‘‘seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
forty-nine dollars and eighty-one;” so as to make the clause read: 

For payment of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims in Indian 
depredation cases, certified to the Fifty-fourth ( agree atits second session 
in Senate Documents No. 10 and 165, and in House Document No. 245 of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, and to the Fifty-fifth Congress at its 
first session in Senate Document No. 110, $217,749.81, after the deductions re- 


res to be made under the provisions of section 6 of the act approved 
arch 3, 1891, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Claims allowed 
by the Auditor for the Navy Department,” on page 106, line 20, 
after the words ‘‘ Marine Corps,” toinsert ‘‘except claim No. 123;” 
and in line 23, before the word ‘‘cents,” to strike out ‘‘seven hun- 
dred and seventy-six dollars and six” and insert ‘‘four hundred 
— ollars and ninety-nine;” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For pay of Marine Corps, except claim No. 123, $2,448.99 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Claims allowed 
by the Auditor for the Post-Office Department,” on page 116, after 
line 23, to insert as a new section the following: 


Sec. 4. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be due 
by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department under appro- 
priations the balances of which have been exhausted or carried to the sur- 
plus fund under the provisions of section 5of the act of June 2). 1474, and 
under appropriations heretofore treated as permanent, being for the service 
of the fiseal year 1894, and prior years, unless otherwise stated, aud which 
have been certified to Congress under section 2 of the act of July 7, 1484, as 
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fally set forth in Senate Document No. 121, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, 
ere is appropriated as follows: 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
suse, or contingent expenses, Treasury Department: Freight, telegrams, etc., 


For files cases, office of Sixth Auditor, $115.94. 

For furniture and repairs of same 0 for Public gel $23. 

For fuel, ol and water for >+~ 

For heatin ratus for public buildines 

aor oo collect ae byl e 2 ee from a $1,048.98, 

or r men rters excess deposi 

For Lite: rine he ts, 

For enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act, $2.70. 

for salaries and expenses of agents and su bordinate officers of internal 
rovenue, $172.98. 

Yor refunding taxes y collected, $37. _" 

Por a oe oy ae on spirits d vee a re $2,529.90. 

For drawback on stil oxpestel. act Mare 

For general expenses, Coast and Geodetic tA, 22. 

For contingent expenses, mint at Carson, 

For contingent e mint at Denver, $19. 14. 

For contingent expenses, mint at San 

For wages and contingent se eE, , assay office at Boise, $20.77. 

For salaries, governor, etc. of Alaska, $41.2 

For Interstate Commerce Senet, $11.69, 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
For expenses of recruiting, $55.10. 
For pay, etc., of the Army, 36. 
For pay of two and three year volunteers, ve, Gee 
For For bounty to volunteers, their widows and legal heirs, $15. 


the Army, $89.55. 


of 

For lar supplies, Quartermaster’s 

gor tal expenses, Guartermnater'e Department $2040, 

For transportation of the Army and its su 

F rovi se Colantin River from Rock Island Rapids to Priest Rapids, 
or 


For survey for canal from Lake Erie to Oto River, $100.7 
For expenses California Débris Commission, $71. 


ne of war in rebel States, and to sol- 
on 
‘or oe Zz Geen and Nevada volunteers, $126.67. 


For of volun 
For foenty under ast Y q ~~ 4, 1864, $33.33. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
of the Navy, —s 
Por pay vy ¥ 
For mileage. Navy. Geniaen cision, $1,408.76. 
pay Marina Corps, 
Ror tr ransportation, ~ contingent, Bureau of Navigation, 


Es Seas m 


ror poorer, 
For contingen Berean ity 
For construction and re 


=a een a 
on an pegate, $233.22. 


For bounty for destruction of revel 8 
For inbraction of clothing ana bel bedding for tary reasons, $38.50. 
a ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


or surveying the public lands, $4,482.41. 
For Geologica oe * 


ntion, 00, and allotting Indian reservations (reimbursable), $578.14. 


er tool oan So pensions, $116.75. 
Se hn deen eee 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS. 


nt of State: 
eo See epee Genet et Sears st Abines Chien 


Ror yee4t cenatianidilante for services to American vessels and seamen, 
For allowance to widows or heirs of diplomatic officers who die abroad, 
For _Sentlagens ccpenegs, Daited States cxnsetaten, $1.38 
For Sorel som, Weathior Bureau, $47.90. 

gene wpae. we $47. 


EST the United States, 37 cents. 


salaries, retired 
For fees of cle States oa, ho one l 
For fees of United 8 
Ae su of inogus expenses, eS Btates courts, acreei phe 
‘or 
For a af eeu oaitoan 3 courts, $4,000. 


OLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE ee FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
For star tomepertee, $116.39. 
For steamboa a 
For railroad — 
For clerk hire, 
For compensation of postmasters, $13.80. 
The amendment was 


out “‘person” and insert “‘commissioner or other representative 
of the Government; ” so as to make the clause read: 

Intertiational Ex tion at Brussels: To enable the Government to take 
— aioe in Jt ternational Exhibition to be held at Brussels, Belgium, 

$07, : Provided, That no expenditure exceeding this 

= nim bh - Bag shali be made or liability incurred, and no commissioner or 

er representative of the Government shall be paid salary or compensation 
therefrom. 

The amendment was eed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 4, after line 9, I move ‘the amendment 
which I send to the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 4, after line 9, it is proposed to insert: 

Relief of subjects of Italy: To pay, out of humane consideration and with- 
out reference to the yy of Habi ii oy Reareeee Oe She Raken Government, 
- full ate ue ae pas of Sena 7 omtoole, § Savpere Arens, 

n 
eri toate = 1806. $6,000. Salardino, w. were en trom an 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, On e 10, after line 26, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. will state that these are deficiencies which 
have come in from the ee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

nom On page 10, after line 26, it is proposed to 
inse 

To enable the Secre of sine Syetames te W. L. Soe fot mandy ox: 
pended by him in the duty as a tes internal 
revenue Collector during the var ending June 30, 1890, $178. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 12, after line 25, 1 move the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

Se On page 12, after line 25, it is proposed to 
inse 

Claims due the States: That Ge telenenes found due the several States un- 
der the act of July 27, isdi ante reported in ——- an 75, Fitty- 

th session, by the Secretary of the Treasury 


fourth Congress, 
=e he certify the results of his examination to ng its next 
session 


to. 
Mr. HALE. On page 20, after line 16, I move to insert what I 
inthe Sucnerany. On page 20, after line 16, it is proposed to 


are. ~ accounts of Maj. ia rl fe ne Me paver 
n Te Oy cers Corps of I thay re 
fn the Thomas W. Symons, 


States Army. the sum of $01. ee aes Sie on tes Gon Pooks of the 


is siiaeiaasnt an aude 4 
Mr. oer I ask the Senate to disagree to the amendment on 
page 24, out the clause from line 16 to line 20. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. The committee reported to strike out the 
clause beginning in line 16, on page 24, as follows: 


nee anne thoriaed to" contract For the construction of any portion of aid 

building within the jimit heretot made or 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of o ection, the 

—_ by which the ow of the committee out 

clause was agreed regarded re e 

clause restored to the bill as it came from the House of resenta- 
tives. The Chair hears no ob; and it is so 


Mr. HALE. I now move ter the word “of,” whereit first ap- 
pears, in line 18, to insert the words ‘the whole or 
The PRESIDING iE fname BR, |The amendment proposed by the 


ae ee 

The SECRETARY. tt tine 18, after the word “of,” 
where it first sith 8 proposed to insert “the whole or;” 80 
as to make the 
vc ees Ma Beatie Te Secreta beet» 
tions or to be made therefor by Congress. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HALE. On page ,,at the end of line 1, I move to insert 
the words “‘ both inclusive.” 

The Secretary. At the end of line 1,on 36, it is proposed 
to insert ‘‘both inclusive;” so as to make the e read: 


For the force two one Ana- 
To Jane M, both treet treet an Nive om Sanaary 
aoe Sey wes tarienS, 

Mr. HALE. On page , line 10, after the word “thirtieth,” I 


Se ee “both inclusive.” 
The SkorETary. On, page 37, line 10, after the word “ thir- 
tieth,” it is proposed to insert “both inclusive;” so as to read: 


ttn rrr 





1897. 


Mr. HALE. On page 37, line 19, I move to insert what I send 





to the desk. ; =F 

The SECRETARY. On page 37, after line 19, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To pay J. C. Hurst for parts of lots 35 and 36, block 1, of Clark and Hurst's 
subdivision of part of “* ite Haven,” $1,702.83. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HALE. On page 40, after line 22, I move the amendment 


which I send to the desk. 
The SECRETARY. On page 40, after line 22, it is proposed to 
inse 


rt: 

precited, That in all proceedings under the act of Congress entitled “An 
act to provide a permation’ 8 shen of highways in that part of the District 
of Columbia | outside of cities,” approved March 2, 1893, where a new 
trial is ordered, the 7 appointed for such new trial shall levy the tax pro- 
vided for in section said act, or the court mer, in its discretion, summon 
a jury, to be impaneled in accordance with the provisions of section 
10 of said act, to levy such tax or any assessment that may be necessary to 
give effect to the provisions of any portion of the aforesaid act. 

Mr. CHILTON. 1 ask the Senator from Maine if that changes 
that of the committee amendment which says that the amount 
shall be “paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of Co- 
lumbia?” 

Mr. HALE. No; the amendment is proper. 

Mr. CHILTON. I want to know whether or not the language 
now proposed would affect that? 

HALE. N 


5 Oo 

Mr. COCKRELL. It does not make any change at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let the amendment be again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 


the Senator from Maine will be again stated. 
The in read Mr. HALE’s amendment. 
Mr. ALLEN. It strikes me that that needs some explanation 


from the Senator from Maine as to what this tax is, how it is 
levied, and what restraint there is upon this levy. There are 


many about it which require explanation. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr, CocKRELL] has 
had charge of that subject. 
Mr. COCKRELL. We will 


s It is a very simple eo 

take, for example, Sixteenth street, which has been extended. 
There mere y 100 owners of lots. Under this law the pro- 
ceeding is in rem, against the lots and not against the owner of 
the lots. There has been an adjudication; the jury has been im- 
et oe have made their return; they have assessed the ben- 


efits, have damages. In some cases one-half of 
@ lot was and in some cases one-fourth. The benefits of 
the remainder are assessed, and all that. 
Now this case comes up. We have an appropriation here to pay 
certain which have been rendered against certain lots, 
on final and permanent. A question 
has arisen in the other cases in the same number of suits, because 
are all included in one suit, covering a large areathere. New 
have been granted, some at the instance of the parties and 


some at the instance of the Government, the Government joining 


agreeing to it. 

Now, the question is, What will be the effect of this new trial 
upon the cases already tried? What will be the effect where one 
mt has been impaneled? This is simply to give the court author- 

to impanel a new jury, if necessary, and to complete its pro- 
ceedings wherever they have been only partly completed. It will 
leave judgments just as they now are, finally adjudicated, and 
enable the court to dispose of the cases where new trials have 
been granted in accordance with the spirit and letter of the act, 
and remove any doubt as to the effect of the proceedings. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
whether this is a marshal’s jury, or a jury impaneled in a court 
of Snes where issues are framed and questions tried? 

. COCKRELL. In the courts of the District the right of 
condemnation is tried in the regular way by reguler proceedings. 

Mr. ALLEN, And not an ordinary ad quod damnum proceed- 


FP aioe it is 2 ee suit of all the postion 
court impanels the , and i Sean pecnings con- 
sedee lane which wan panned or that specific purpose 


amendment uses the word “‘ tax,” 


For example: A man has a lot, and no part 
tly benefited by these public improve- 
that the benefits to that lot shall ‘be 
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tem of taxation in this District.as there is in every other part of 
the United States; but that system of taxation does not include 
the benefit which a particular lot may derive from a public high- 
way being opened through it. 
upon the condemnation of other people's property, they have to be 


That public highway being made 


paid for it, and the man who is benefited ought to be taxed to the 
It is assessing a benefit, and instead of 
making him pay it all at once, he is allowed to pay an annual tax, 
It is not the ordinary assessed tax. The assessors have nothing 
whatever to do with it. It is entirely with the local government 
after the court has determined what the tax shall be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is there any appellate proceeding? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. The very case here has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States and decided, 
and in the lower court they are simply carrying out the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. ALLEN. That makes it entirely plain, Mr. President, and 
I am satisfied with the explanation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 41, after line 15, [ move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 41, after line 15, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Northern Liberty Market claims: That all acts and proceedings under the 
act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the payment of a certain claim 
against the District of Columbia by drawback certificates,” approved January 
26, 1897, be, and the same are hereby, suspended until further action of Con- 
gress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 46, after line 13, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 46, after line 13, it is proposed to in- 
sert. 

Road to national cemetery, Illinois: For repair of damages caused by the 
recent floods to the roadway leading from the Mound City National Ceme- 
tery to Mound City and Mounds, IL, and to widen the road and elevate the 
grade, $3,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 47, after line 3, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SEcRETARY. After line 3, on page 47, it is proposed to 
insert: 

That the provisions of the act entitled “‘An act to authorize condemnation 
of land for sites of public buildings, and for other purposes,’ approved Au- 

st 1, 1888, shall be construed to apply to the Board of Managers of the 

ational Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 49, after line 7, 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After line 7, on page 49, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized to pay, out of any unexpended 
balance of funds heretofore appropriated for improving St. Marys River, at 
the fails, Michigan, the cost chesgnabio to the defendant under the decree of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Gilmour G. Scranton 
vs. Eben C. Wheeler, the said case being a suit of ejectment brought against 
the said Wheeler in his official capacity as the general superintendent of the 
St. Marys Falls Canal, to settle the ownership of the land on which one of 
the Government piers is built: Provided, That the sum hereby authorized to 
be paid shall not exceed $437.60. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HALE. On page 52 I move to disagree to the amendment 
proposed by the committee in lines 2, 3, and 4, as the item therein 
referred to has been provided for by a special joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to which the 
Senator from Maine refers will be read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

For rin Dock No. 3, at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, fiscal year 1898 
Sec a re Tare, fecal your 1208, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment having been 
— to, it is necessary for the Senate to reconsider the vote by 
which that action was taken. In the absence of objection, the 
vote whereby the Senate agreed to the amendment will be recon- 
sidered. TheChair hears none, and it isreconsidered. The ques- 
tion recurs on the adoption of the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. After line 1, on page 52, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The Secretary. After iine 1, page 52, it is proposed to insert: 

Repairs to building. Brooklyn Navy-Yard: Por repairs to building 13, 
navy-yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., partially destroyed by fire June 21, 1897, $20,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I move to insert the 
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Mr. HALE. On page 62, after line 24, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by | 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SecreTary. On page 62, after line 24, it is proposed to 





insert: 

To pay Max J. Meyer and Edward F. Stahle the amount _found due after 
examination on their public land survey contract, No, 257, not exceeding | 
$3,405.71. | 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, On page 71, after line 4, I move to insert what I 


send to the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. 


On page 71, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To pay Frank R. Ogg, of Olathe, Kans., for services rendered in disbursing 
money due members of the Black Bob band of Shawnee Indians, and ex- 
panes s in connection with the same, as allowed by the United States circuit | 

ourt for the district of Kansas, $228.22. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 74, after line 20, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 74, after line 20, it is proposed to | 
insert: 

To pay the account of Causten Browne for services rendered the Depatie 
ment of Justice as special assistant attorney, fiscal year 1896, $1,245. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 75, after line 13, I move to insert what I | 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 75, after line 13, it is proposed to | 
insert: 

Provided, That hereafter the clerks of the several United States circuit | 
and district courts in South Dakota, Montana, and Washington shall be enti- 
tiled to charge and receive the same fees and compensation allowed — to | 


similar officers Rercorsaeng similar services in the States of North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Idaho. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, On page 76, after line 14, I move to insert: 

For the fiscal year, 1889, $22. 

It was left out by mistake. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. At the top of page 77 I move to strike out ‘*$50,- | 
000” and insert ‘‘ $52,624.85.” 

The amendment was agreed to 





Mr. HALS. page 78, after line 22, I move to insert the 
amendment which I Pook to the desk. 


The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 


To pay William M. Lindsay for stenographic services during the months 
of September and October, 1804, and March, 1895, in the district court of the 
United States at Birmingham, Ala., balance, $82.95. 


Mr. HALE. On page 78, after the amendment just adopted, I 
move to insert the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 


For protectin papery in the hands of receivers of United States courts, 
fiscal year 1894, 2, 


- Mr. HALE. On page 80, after line 14, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 
The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 


To enable the Postmaster-General to pay the Baltimore and Ohio South- 
western Railway Compan arn services performed by said company in the 
transportation of the mails over a —_ of the system between May 12 and 
October 19, 1805, and between October 20, 1895, and June 30, 1896, and also over 
ano ere. portion of the system between October, 1895, and June 30, 1898, 


Mr. HALE. On page 83, after line 26,1 move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. On page 83, after line 26, it is proposed to 
insert: 


The Public Printer is hereby authorized and directed to reprint for dis- 
tribution by the Department of State 500 Nos st each of the monthly Consular 
Reports Nos. 160 to 173, both mnoee? e 81 to tos both Noor" and Nos. 
189 to 183, both inclusive: 500 co ° 5 Reports “Fruit Cul- 
ture in Foreign Countries;” 3, a Nes at's Special Oot msular Reports “Streets 
and pe pweead in eee Countries;" 5,000 copies of Ryscinl Consular. Reports 

* Port tions in Foreign Count ries; ” F300 of Special Consular 
Reports * Canaisand ives in Foreign Countries; ” 5,000 copies of Special 
Cx ert wl Repor ts * Gas in Foreign Countries; ’ teen of Special Consular 
Reports “ Fire Pe and eee apseneens in Foreign mtries; * 5,000 copies 
of Special Consu — Australasian and Wool” (omitt the 
word Aeatedaths 20 reese of eo Consular Reports “Am 
Pere Couneriag; * sitet ead 10¢ i copies of Special epor 

sumber in Fore un 
“Tariffs of Forei Countries,” such emendations and ade 
tions as may be directed by the Departnen t of State; and to t for distri- 
bution by the Deperseneays Mf State editions not ex ecules of 
Special Consular meports in course of preparation, to be enti ** Patent, 
C Copyright, and Tr Mark Law of Foreign Countries d Har 


silitiesof Foreign Ports; and the sum of $5,000 is hereby riated 
to be expended under the direction and at the aiechetion the Secretary of 
State in the ocieetion, compiling, and editing of information to be included on 
the above, and of data for the annual tled * Re) 


a ee enti ‘Commercial 
tions of the United States,” and to be a ble until expended. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Let the first part of theamendment be read 
again. 

The Secretary again read the first part of the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why should not some of those documents 
be given to Senators and Representatives? This is a publication 
especially for the State Department, and not to be distributed by 
Senators and Representatives. We frequently have application 
for such documents, and the reason why I wanted to have the 
amendment read again was because JI did not understand in the 
| first place how they were to be distributed. There is no objec- 
tion to the State Department having copies of the documents, but 
why should not some of them be given tod Senators and Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. HALE. Ido not know but that the edition ought to be 
larger. This isa small edition. I looked over the matter care- 


| fully. They are documents of very great interest, and I do not 


know but that the edition should be larger, and the ‘feature which 
the Senator from Missouri suggests be putin. If the amendment 
is adopted, it can be fixed in conference so as to divide them, but 
they are all important documents. I selected them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I know they are. 

Mr. HALE. We will try to arrange it in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
| the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 87, after line 20, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. It comes from the Secretary. 

The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 

For 16 pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $2.50 per day each dur- 
ing the session, fiscal year 1898, $1,2 

Mr. HALE. On page 91, ie line 20, the House have sent over 
| the amendment which I send to the desk, and I move to insert it. 

bare amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 

tom y to Cynthia D. Cooke, the mother of Edward D. Cooke, late a Rep- 

resentative in Congress from the State of Illinois, $5,000. 

Mr. HALE. On page 88, line 19, I move to strike out ‘‘ seven” 
and insert ‘‘ nine;” so as to read: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $9,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. There is only one other amendment. On page 23, 
after line 24, [ move to insert what I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New York: That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereb . authorized and directed to cause to be erected 


buildings suitable for an imm mmigrant station on Ellis Island, New York Harbor, 


| Raid York, to consist of not a ee ree ~ structures, all to be so 
built < atau, brick, and iron or su ioe pias terials as the Secretary 


may select, as to be completely fireproof, pts ne “large pavilion building tor 
the rec eption and oxatnination of ts and the building used as a dor- 
| mitory to have opening from the main floor so pee 4008s s nging outward 
and to be so surrounded by spacious outside balconies made of iron, — iron 
staircases leading therefrom, as to afford speedy exit for imm 
of fire; andthe acres, Dy is hereby authorized to enlarge the sa 

not exceeding 3 acres. lacing bulkheads and fill 

the whole cost of the bulla and eee as here 
exceed the sum of $000,000, which sum there is here paaere riated, tor 


the pu of procurin; olane, drawi and Pe oe beginni 
the ok Seeghe authesieed., the sum of he Soctetent of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to contract for the erection of all the buil 


or of any one thereof or of an rtion of either subject to a riations 
be ade within the limit of ouak above provided. » oe 


Mr. HALE. Now, I should like to go back to the amendment 
on page 52 which was passed over. Anamendment tothe amend- 
ment has been proposed by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER], and we passed the whole matter over for the time being, 
and we have reached it now in the regular order. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Senator from Maine that 
the Senator from North Carolina was called out of the Chamber 
and will be back shortly. He told me he would be back in season 
to attend to the amendment. 

I wish the Senator would allow me to offer some amendments 
from the Committee on gage and Elections. 

Mr. HALE. That is right. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There are two amendments reported favor- 
ably from the Committee on Privileges and Elections which I ask 
the Senate to consider at this time. 

= SECRETARY. On page 86 it is aoa to insert: 


Andrew T. Wood his expenses in p his claim to a seat in 
thet ni States Senate from the State of f Kentu . the a _ 
ment of the oe of that State, the sum of $500; an <° ey, John A. Hen- 


ts in case 
Ellis iaend, 
in behind the ge 

authorized not 


derson expenses in Paes uting his claim $0.5 vent ie e United States 
Senate from the State of Florida, under the appointment of the governor of 
that State, the sum of $500. 


The amendment was agreed to 
Mr.CHANDLER. Now letthe next amendment from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections be stated. 
The Gacastaat On 86, after the amendment just adopted, 
it is proposed to insert following: 
To hi 
oo Woeeen See. Tan tee cletieee whdek took pines . min 


tithe ears 160h nna Tone titione fi ged emetete oh te ae 
‘or n 

ous ci were presented to the the Senate and referred to the Cominittee on 

Privileges and Elections, the 


Teal 


—— 


—— 
Or 
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Mr. HALE. On page 10, after line 14, I move to insert what I} used to be done in former Congresses report a general bill con- 


send to the desk. 

The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Payment to Ella M. Hendricks: To pay Ella M. Hendricks the sum of 
$87.50, erroneously collected by the Government and deposited in the Treas 
ury as rent received from E. 5. Cummings, under lease of the United States, 
of jot 23 in Wager Six Acre Reservation, Harpers Ferry, W. Va., it since ap- 
pearing that the title to said lot was not vested in the United States, but 
was and is the property of the aforesaid Ella M. Hendricks. 

Mr. SPOONER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to come in at the end of line 6, page 23. 

The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Authority is hereby given the Secretary of the Treasury, if he shall deem 
it expedient and in the interest of the public service, to expend the balance 
of the original sum of $100,000 souregentes for the public building now in 

yrocess of construction at Racine, Wis., in the betterment and finishing of 
said building and of the approaches thereto; said balance and apparent sur- 
lus being about $5,000 according to the estimates made in the office of the 
supervising Architect: Provided, That in no event shall the original appro- 
printion and limit of cost of said building be exceeded. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to inquire whether it is in order to offer 
amendments at this time? | , ia 

Mr. HALE. The committee is through with its amendments. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. , tt 

The SEcRETARY. On page 71, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


To ay C.J. Baronett, of Gardiner, Mont., for the bridge known as “ Baro- 
netts age.” over the Yellowstone River, and the approaches thereto, $5,000. 
To pay James C. McCartney, of Gardiner, Mont., for certain buildings at 


or near Mammoth Hot Springs taken and used by the United States, $3,000. 

To pay Matthew McGuirk, of Los Angeles, Cal., for certain buildings at or 
near moth Hot Springs taken and used by the United States, $1,000. 

Mr. WHITE. These items are referred to in the report accom- 

anying the bill 1040, and they have gone through the Senate be- 
fone and have been approved by the Department. The property 
was taken by the United States, and one of the three parties, with 
whom I am personally acquainted, has not only been deprived of 
his property, but the Government doesnot pay him for it, through 
our absolute negligence in this Chamber. The same remark is 
true with respect to the other two parties, whose cases are more 
thoroughly understood by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Car- 
TER]. 

ere is no dispute in any of the artments of the Govern- 
ment as to the justice of the claims, and these parties are getting 
rather old, and do not feel justified in turning over property to 
those who come after them. They prefer to spend it themselves. 

Mr. HALE. I may as well here state what is the attitude of 
the committee with respect to this matter. Every Senator should 
fairly consider the position which the committee have taken upon 
these claims, which are good, like the ones presented by the Sena- 
tor from California. They are good claims. Many of them have 

the Senate more than once or twice. Some of them have 
nm put u appropriation bills more than once, and have al- 
ways failed because the House of Representatives will not agree 
to consider and adopt them upon the annual appropriation bill. 
The point is undoubtedly good as a matter of law. They are 
y subject to a point of order in the Senate under the last 
clause of Rule XVI, which declares that no private claim shall be 
incorporated on an appropriation bill except under certain condi- 
tions which do not apply in this case. 

Now. the Committee on Appropriations has labored and has 
suffered in the years past on account of these claims. Besides the 
Bowman claims, the French spoliation claims, there is a batch of 
them which I hold in my hand here [exhibiting], and I think 
every one of these claims is a good claim against the Government, 
but it is a claim which under the last clause of Rule XVI should 
not upon an appropriation bill. We have tried sometimes, 
waiving the point of order, to admit them and put them on appro- 
priation bills, and have been defeated. 

Now, the Committee on Sree, perhaps, is more inter- 
ested in getting them out of the way than anybody else, because, 
like the poor, = always with us. They are at our door early 
—. t us every session. They make our lives un- 
‘ hey make Senator’s lives uncomfortable. There 
are claims in this batch from my own State which are just as good 
as notes of hand given by any responsible Senator here, and they 
ought to be paid. There are claims where the parties have waited 
an , until death has almost relieved them, and who 
have been ruined by the delay, or almost ruined. Yet the com- 
mittee reaiizes that it can not force the House upon an appropria- 
tion bill; and at the last session of the committee, when all these 

were up and it was decided not to put them on, we 
t perhaps would do. I look upon it as a feasible 
. It is too late to be done now, at this session, and I may say 
the way that this is not an original deficiency bill. It is a bill 
Sc madiaemeep Wal” This method wes seqgeaes, 
° a -up me was suggested, 
and I have no doubt it is a wise method for every person inter- 
or in favor of one of these claims, and that is, that 

in the next Committee on Claims do 


i 


taining all these meritorious claims. 

When [t was in the House that used to be done. It is not sub- 
ject tothe point that itis a regular annual appropriation bill. 
We can pass it through the Senatein one hour. The Committee 
on Claims, by their chairman, the veteran and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], have had these claims under 
consideration; they have passed upon them, and other members 
have, and they know how good they are. They have reported 
them here asamendments. Let them be embodied in one bill and 
sent to the House of Representatives, and that body can not stop 
them, and will not stop them. The measure will not be subject 
to the objection that it is an annualappropriation bill. It will be 
a good bill, representing many claims from every part of tho 
Union. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] says aside 
it will pass as a river and harbor bill. Of course, the bill is enti 
tled to the credit of that. The more there is upon it that is just 
and right, and the more who are interested in it in a proper way, 
the more likely it will be to pass, and there can not be invoked 
against it the rule which is invoked against such amendments on 
an appropriation bill. 

On this basis the committee determined not to put any of these 
claims on. We donot makefish of one and fleshof another. We 
rejected the amendment which the Senator from California has 
offered, Itis here in this pile with all the others, those from my 
State, as towhich my colleague and I have faithfully been before 
the Committee on Claims and got them to report the bills and put 
through the Senate, some of them two or three times. We con- 
cluded not to try it here atthis session. Itwill only prolong mat- 
ters. It will end in nothing. 

We can not and will not in the end give up the bill, because it 
has some other things upon it which ought to become a law; but 
we can pass it in a proper way at the next session. I would ap- 
peal to Senators, looking at things broad and large, anxious as 
they may be for these claims, not to offer them. If they do, I 
shall be constrained by the action of the committee to invoke the 
rule, under which undoubtedly they can not be considered. 

Mr. WHITE. Before the Senator from Maine makes the point 
of order, I wish to say a word. 

Mr. HALE. I will withhold the point of order, for I shall be 
glad to have other Senators discuss this matter, and let us see if 
we can not get at what is the fair thing. 

Mr. WHITE. I know theembarrassment of the committee, but 
I really do not think that any remedy has yet been suggested. I 
have no doubt that the committee has been entirely impartial, and 
the Senator from Maine states, no doubt truly, that he has ex- 
cluded claims affecting citizens of hisown State. But that is very 
little consolation to the parties in whom I am personally inter- 
ested. It is very much like the lady who was late at church, and 
thanked God some one else was late, too. There is very little 
consolation in that. 

But I do not think the Senator from Maine has suggested any 
relief. It is stated that we may procure the passage of a bill in 
the early part of the next session. There is a great deal of work 
before us at that session, we are told. We may possibly get such 
a bill up, but its passage is at least doubtful. Here we know that 
a beet-sugar-bounty enactment has been promised, That comes 
up first. Then there are currency problems. 

Mr.HALE. It is going to be acomparatively lazy session. We 
have relieved that session of an immense body of work in what we 
have done here on the tariff bill. There will be plenty of time at 
the next session. 

Mr. WHITE. The difficulty is that some of the people who 
have claims here are still alive. As far as those who have de- 
parted are concerned, we are sorry for them, but really their 
departure must have been somewhat of a relief. 

Mr. STEWART. There are heirs. 

Mr. WHITE. There are heirs, and some of the heirs are young; 
they can standit. But take one of these cases, the case of Mc- 
Guirk. He had some property which he supposed he owned in 
the Yellowstone Park. It was taken from him. The Govern- 
ment took his buildings and put its employees in them, and they 
lived there for several years, until 1888 or 1889, when the river cut 
in the ground, and then they moved. The Government took his 
property and occupied it, and heis pursuing the tenor of his way, 
getting old, as the claim is getting old. I am anxious to have 
some plan devised, as I said, by which these people may get their 
money at some time when it will be of use to them. 

I cannot understand why itis thatthe Government will not pass 
a bill making appropriations to pay the just claims that we owe. 
It is a standing and a burning shame and a just ground of criti- 
cism. Weare constantly criticising the Government for its con- 
duct. We constitute a part of that Government, and we are our- 
selves amenable to criticism when we stand here and vote down 
legislation to pay absolutely honest debts. 

t seems to me we ought to do our duty as we see it, and if there 
are people elsewhere who pay no attention to just claims and to 
whom the tears of the widow and the cries of the orphan appeal 
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in vain, it is not our fault, we can not ate it. We should cer- 
tainly do our duty in this matter. I think it would be better to 
defeat the deficiency bill absolutely, and thus compel action, than 
to permit claims so numerous and so well grounded to pass daily 
by with the assurance that at some time in the future our succes- 
sors will attend to the cases of the heirs and assignees and devisees 
of the r claimants who come before Con until they are 
— in a worse condition than if they had never appeared here 
at all. 

«i FORAKER. I offer an amendment, and ask to have it 
read, 

Mr. HALE. There is an amendment pending. 
Mr. FORAKER. Oh, I beg pardon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. FORAKER. 1 will withhold mine. 

Mr. WHITE. I was about to say that if the Senator from Ohio 
desires to proffer an amendment connected with the same matter, 
perhaps the general subject might be discussed. 

Mr. FORAKER. It is not the same matter, but it is of the 
same general class. 

Mr. WHITE. Iwilltemporarily withdraw my amendment, and 
allow the Senator from Ohio to make whatever remarks he desires 
concerning his amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 113, at the end of line 16, insert: 


To pay the claims (Treasury settlements) certified in Senate Document 
No. 60, second session Fifty-fourth Congress, $23,000.33. 


Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I suppose the amendment 
which I have offered will be liable to the objection the Senator 
from Maine has already made to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California. Nevertheless I offer the amendment in 
order that I may have in the Recorp evidence of an attempt at 


least made to secure its payment. 
Me STEWART. What is character of the claim? Is ita 


u or is it a claim certified by the Department? 
: Me FORARER, It is a Treasury settlement, and I will state 
the character of the claim. 

There werecertain steamboats destroyed on the Western rivers 
oe war under such circumstances as to make the Govern- 
ment liable to pay the owners for the loss thus incurred. When 
the Government came to settle with those owners it found that 
they carried certain insurance. Government withheld the 


and the insurance companies were su to the rights of the 
owners of the vessels with to the amount so withheld. 
An adjustment bas been made in the Department, and 
the amendment which I have offered is to twenty-three 


thousand dollars and some cents to pay 
nies who paid to the owners of the vessels destroyed the amounts 
which are enbodied in the amendment, which amounts the Goy- 

i heer reagan thirty old. They are in f 

are more years old. are in favor 
of corporations; but two or three of them have into the 
hands of receivers, and it is very important that if they ever get 
this money, which is justly due them from the Government, they 
shall get it soon, in Se Lae bean bode adjustment of 
the corporations which have been ved and which are in the 
hands of receivers for the purpose of winding up their affairs. 

I join in all the Senator from California has said as to the - 
priety of Congress taking ee to claims of thi 
character, for it does seem absolutely ble that claims with 
respect to which there is no controversy, claims as valid as though 
they had been adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the United 
ponmap Nat oe, ed after year withowt the Government taking 
any action to discharge the liability. Itis not creditable to the 
Government. Ido not find fault with the committee; 
proceeding, no doubt, in accordance with i 
claims are to stand, I want these claims to stand with the others. 

Mr. HALE. I think we ought not to make fish of one and flesh 
ofanother. I may as well make the point of order upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What becomes of the amendment of the 


Mr. President, 
ela Honma te eet hier good claim, but it ought 
a 

not to be on an @ bill more than the others. 


An ann is not, in te comtempiotion of the 
rules, a ve 


for pains gente ane, Seeere , and I 
must, under the last clause Bae VE which T ook the Chair to 
have read, make the point of order that the amendment is not in 
order u 2 ie 

Mr, QEAR. the rule is read,I should like to ask the 


Senator from Maine a question. Ihave here an amendment which 
I propose to offer to the bill. It was referred to a committee of 
the House and passed as an original bill, and then was introduced 
as an amendment to this bill and passed upon by the Committee 
on Claims and—— 

Mr. TELLER. Was it passed by the Senate? 

Mr. GEAR. It was not by the Senate, but the bill was 
introduced and referred to Committee on Claims and reported 
ee ~ was eee + ee to we bill 
an a avora t i on Appropriations. I 
think the point of order does not lie against it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator mistakes phen Lrser toforder. I donot 
invoke the first clause of Rule XVI, declares that no amend- 
ment the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation 
shall be in order unless reported from a standing or select com- 
mittee, or is Se enerneaen TN donee Saver teed the head of 
some one of t ts. I do not invoke that part of the 
rule. Clause 4 is separate and distinct from that and says in 
terms that private claims shall not i 
So, no matter if twenty committees have re them—— 

Mr. STEWART. Does that include judgments and recommen- 


dations of the as 
Mr. HALE. If they are private claims, undoubtedly it does. 
Mr. STEWART. All ju ents are private claims. 


Mr. GEAR. Would that point lie against a private claim whero 
the claim has been affirmed by the Court of ims and the Su- 


preme 

Mr. HALE. I do notthinkitwould. I think it would cease to 
be a private claim then. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will 
bill is loaded with private claims, 
vate claims on the bill at this moment. 
Mr. HALE. Oh, no. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Se eer ee peeeie dain in 
the bill that does not come within the rule of the te. 

Mr. ALLEN. There have been a dozen private claims put on 
in the last two hours. 

— I will state that those are to carry out ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. HALE. FE ee ee 
for instance; and there are certain items certified from De- 


t. 
Mr. ALLEN. Whatisa t but a private claim? 
Mr. HALE. I can not that, if the Senator takes that 


Mr. ALLEN. It is a contract. 


t me, I will say that this 


Mr. FORAKER. But I say to the Senator from Maine it has 
been held he gee ay tehg ey ese Tl fla cap 
showing a claim due is final and has all the force and 


the of humanity. is no ground for it as 
a 
Mr. ALLEN. There is as much humanity in these claims as 
Ms, HALE. It is ee wee claim. As I explained, it 
° an a ’ 
would not be in , as & but it,is 
3 claim, put entirely 


are more than fifty pri- © 
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Mr. HALE. It is a governmental claim presented by another 
and a government, and is not a private claim. 

Mr. AL . Itis money allowed directly to the injured per- 
sons. It isallowed in consequence of injury sustained. You may 
say that it is not a claim, but as a matter of fact it is a claim, be- 
cause of its allowance in consideration of injuries sustained. 

But I was going to say, if the Senator from Maine will permit 
me, that I have m persuaded, so far as the amendments are 
concerned, to take the view of this matter which the Senator from 
Maine entertains, provided we can have some assurance that a 
bill can be framed that can pass the other branch of Congress as 
well as this. Now,suppose the Committee on Claims next winter 
brings in an omnibus bill embracing all these good claims and we 
_— here, what assurance have we that it will pass the other 


ch of —— 

Mr. SPOO . The Committee on Claims for a number of 
years reported at each session an omnibus bill. A Fourth of July 
claims bill, it will be remembered by the Senator from Missouri 
{[Mr. CocKRELL], was always passed without any trouble. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have been a member of the Committee on 
Claims ever since I have been here, and a good portion of my time 
has been taken upin ing uponclaims. Ihavereported dozens, 
and other members of the committee have done more than I, prob- 

i respect, and I venture to remark that not half a dozen 
to the Senate have ever passed the 


Mr. Y. If the Senator from Nebraska will permit me, I 
think I can answer the question. If I misstate the fact, some other 
member of the Committee on Appropriations will correct me. I 

that the Committee on ae considered a vast 
number of claims, a great many of the Bowman Act claims, which 
are not exactly judgments, but findings of the Court of Claims, 
which ought to be paid. were sent to the Court of Claims 
and they made out their cases, and the court found them entitled 
to payment, and they ought to have been paid long ago. My 
in the Committee on Appropriations was that we 
could not do it at this session, but that if the Committee on Claims, 
early in the next session, would bring in all those claims and pass 
through the Senate and send them to the House, and then 
if the House failed to pass them, then, on some appropriation bill 
in the next Congress, we would put them on when we would be in 
a to insist that they stay there. 
r. ALLEN. Now, that is exactly what I was coming to. 
should like to kriow from the Committee on Appropria- 
is whether, if the omnibus bill fails to pass the other 
Congress at the coming session, we may be permitted to 
claims on the sundry civil appropriation bill or 
the other branch of Congress can not ignore, 
will be compelled to a it? 
with Senator. I think the Senator is 


: 


= 


Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], 
Committee on Claims—— 
like to ask what right we have here to 
@ coercion of that kind on the other 
b y have they not the same right to con- 
dent bill that we have, and what right have 
th them or criticise them—— 
The other branch of Congress is in a state of 


Mr. GRAY. What right have we to criticise them for an inde- 
ion and consideration of an omnibus bill or any 

other sort of a Why should we seek to put those claims on 
@ bill,so that,as the Senator from Nebraska says, they will be 


ae to passit, without exercising that discretion which the 
of the United States have a right to demand that they 
should exercise? 


z 


Mr. ALLEN. Government owes hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of claims which it dishonestly refuses to pay. 
Mr. FA I will ask the Senator from Nebraska fur- 


ther, in answer to the Senator from Delaware, whether we have 
right to —: oe view of the matter that the 


House has to upon 

Mr. FAULKNER. Therefore 
them , if, when we present a bill to 
ee this Sens, _ refuse to consider it, there is 
bill ll and clend on right to put them on an appropriation 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Present — 

VICE-PRESIDENT. Senator from : 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave the floor, but not in tay own riehé. 

Mr. ALLEN. I Thad the floor. Ihave been occupy- 
ye VICE PRESIDENT. "Tas Cin har essa 
tor from Colorado. 7 recognized the Sena- 





Mr. ALLEN. Then I desire to enter my protest against tho 
Chair recognizing any other Senator while I have the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 
thought he was through. 

Mr. ALLEN. I had not yielded the floor, but I yield the floor 
under this ruling, which is in violation of the rules of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, it is pretty difficult to explain 
the situation with reference to these claims without a violation of 
the rules with respect to the criticisms of the other House. The 
difficulty has been just as stated by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN]. Wehave passed a great many bills that we believe 
to be honest and just, and we have repassed them, and they have 
failed to become laws. It is not for me to criticise the other 
branch of Congress to state u fact. We were in the habit for 
years of taking claims that grew out of the war and putting 
them, as stated by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner}, in 
one bill, and they passed, as a rule, after having passed the Senate. 
They frequently came to us from the other House, though, in that 
shape, and then we perhaps added to them, and there seemed to be 
no difficulty in enacting them into law and paying the ¢laims. 

Now, take the claims that are known asthe Bowman Act claims. 
Those are cases that go to the Court of Claims and the Court of 
Claims settles the facts. They are not judgments in the strict 
senseof the term. They do not fall within the rule of a judgment 
nor of an audited account at the Treasury Department to carry out 
existing law, and they are amenable undoubtedly to the question 
of order raised by the Senator who has the pending bill in charge. 

Failing to have these bills become a law after we had passed 
them, there was a disposition to put them on the deficiency or 
some other appropriation bill. At the last session of Congress 
it was tried very thoroughly, and without any criticism on the 
House, at least they did not agree to it, and it did not become a 
law, as we all understand that the deficiency bill failed at the last 
session of Congress. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The claims had been put on the deficiency 
bill by the Senate once or twice before. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, that is true; and they were put on because 
there was a feeling in the Senate that they would not be paid 
unless they were put on. Thereare some of those claims undoubt- 
edly where there might be questions raised. The Committee on 
Claims have been in the habit of giving a good deal of faith and 
credit to the Court of Claims as to questions of fact, but not 
receiving them as absolutely established, and perhaps the com- 
mittee have not given them as much examination as they would 
have given if they had not been before the courts. 

It is asserted in other places that some of these claims have not 
been carefully examined. I have been having for some little time 
since I returned three weeks ago an examination and a compari- 
son made of the papers with the findings of the Court of Claims. 
I am having it done by the clerk, whois competent todo that work. 
I propose, if the committee sustain me when I get it in shape, to 
refer the claims to a subcommittee who will have all the data and 
the figures which the clerk will prepare; and I think we will be 
able then to take the claims and in a short time determine those 
that are absolutely incontestable. Those that are incontestable I 
shall suggest be put in one bill and sent to the other House, and let 
us see if it can not be enacted into law. 

Those that are contested or liable to be contested will have to 
take their chances as separate bills. I think that course is fair, 
and from some indications I have had from members, not of this 
body, but of another, I believe in that case we may perhaps pass 
the bill. If we can not,I do not know that we ought to make any 
pledges as to what we are going to do, but there will then be time 
enough for us to see whether we can take some other steps. It is 
certainly unwise for us to put them on now and antagonize these 
claims in another place. We will not attain the object we all 
have in view, to have the recognized and just claims paid. 

It seems to me the best thing for us to do is to adhere to the 
rule and not put the claims on this bill, but make an effort early 
in the next session for their presentation in such a way that they 
can not be rejected if they are fair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I do not believe any govern- 
ment in this world treats its ordinary creditors as shamefully as 
the Government of the United States. No Government is more 

mnctilious in the payment of its written bond, but unless you 
ve a written obligation you have to expend, as a rule, one-half 
if not the whole of the claim before you can get it paid. There 
are hundreds and thousands of claims here pending. They are 
just claims. They ought to be paid. But under the rules of pro- 
ing they are not proper amendments to go on an appropria- 
tion bill, because they are private claims, and the point of order 
taken by the Senator from Maine is well taken. 

Now, the question is, What shall we do with them? Under 
the law of July 4, 1864, some 60,000 claims were filed before 
the Quartermaster-General of the Army and some twenty-odd 


I 
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thousand before the Commissary-General of Subsistence. They 
were required to be passed upon by those officers and reported to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who reported them to Congress. 
Year after year Congress passed general bills, including all the 
claims, specifying the name of the claimant, the amount that 
should be paid, and that it should be in full satisfaction of all his 
claims. All those have been adjusted. Probably there were a 
half dozen, or something of that kind, that may not have been 
reported. Those reports are no longer coming to us. 

Under the law of March 3, 1883—the Bowman law—the claims 
are referred to the Court of Claims by the committees of Congress 
or by either House of Congress or by the heads of Departments, 
and the Court of Claims investigates and makes a finding of fact. 
The first question determined is loyalty. Then, when that is de- 
termined affirmatively, the court find the facts and they make a 
report of the findings of fact. They render no judgment. They 
may find, and in some cases do find, that a certain amount of prop- 
erty and of a certain value was taken and used by officers oat sol- 
diers and not for the benefit of the Government. In other cases, 
and in the large and overwhelming majority of cases, they have 
found that a claimant was the owner of a certain character of 
property of a certain value, and that a certain portion of it was 
taken and used by the Government, or by the military authorities 
for Government purposes. That, we say, fixes the liability of the 
Government. 

These cases have to be examined, and it is not a very tedious 
work to do, because every report made by the Court of Claims is 
sent to the Senate or the House of Representatives and is printed. 
As a rule, the findings of fact are short. Now and then there is a 
controverted case, where the evidence is set out; but as a rule 
it is all contained in a page and a half or two or three pages. 
There will be four or five cases reported. 

We have pussed one general law making provision for the pay- 
ment of Bowman claims, where it has been certified that the pro 
erty had been taken by the Army for army purposes, covering 
the claims that were reported up to that time. 

There is the precedent; there isthe example. That was the 
course that was pursued with the claims under the law of July 4 
1864; and that is the legitimate and proper method to be pursued 
now. The Senate has just as much right to pass that kind of a bill 
as it has to any one of these private bills. It is not an appro- 
priation bill in the strict sense of the word, and the House of 
resentatives has no right to claim that such a bill must originate 
in that House. 

I think all these claims should be put in one general bill—not 
only all where the Government is liable, but where the facts 
show the Government is liable. I believe that such a bill ought 
to be passed through the Senate. I believe, too, that another bill 
ought to be pre by the Committee on Claims, and can be, 
which should embrace a certain other class of claims which are 
of a similar character, and where the Committee on Claims have 
reported time and again in favor of the individual claims, putting 
them in one bill, and pass that bill, and let us see what will be 
done elsewhere. 

It is not worth while to make any threats; it is not worth while 
to make any boasts, or anything of the kind; but my judgment 
is that a method will be found for the payment of these claims in 
that way quicker and better than in any other. I believe that is 
the best policy. : 

My colleague and I probably have as many claims of this char- 
acter as any other two Senators in this body. Some of them are 
very pressing and important, and a great many of the claimants I 
know personally. I think the way I have suggested is the best and 
quickest way to get the bills passed. 

Mr. VEST. I wish to ask my colleague a question, with his 

rmission. ay 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. . 

Mr. VEST. Ought there not to be some action as to these judg- 
ments—if they are judgments—these findings of the Court of 
Claims, by the Committee on Claims? In other words, is there a 
distinction amongst these cases? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say the Committee on Claims ought to 
report and embrace in one bill all the cases where the Court of 
Claims has found the Government is liable; that is, where the 
Government has received the benefit of the property. 

Mr. TELLER. And where all the facts have been furnished. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. I know that I have examined the facts 
in connection with the bills for the relief of citizens of Missouri, 
and in every one of the cases the property was taken for the use 
of the Army and for army purposes, and we have always hereto- 
fore paid that class of c 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I intended to offer an amend- 
ment covering some 340 claims of a private character. 

Mr. HALE. How many? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I believe about 300 Bowman claims. 

Mr. BATE. I had submitted a similar amendment, intended to 


be offered to the bill, not knowing that the Senator from Missouri | 


had previously offered one, and that it had been referred to the 
Committee on Claims and rted favorably by that committee. 

These claims stand almost in the light of judgments. Every one 
of them comes from the Court of Claims, and they amount to a 
large sum of money—five or six hundred thousand dollars. These 
claims ——- certainly to be taken care of. 

As the Senator from Missouri has said, every one of these cases 
has gone before the Court of Claims, having been referred there 
either by the action of committees of Congress or by the heads 
of Departments, all having gone through Congress in some shape, 
They have been returned here by the Court of Claims with the 
amounts not adjudicated, but stated, with the question of loyalty 
settled, and all objections swept out of the way. It is established 
that there is a clear indebtedness on the part of the United States 
to these various parties, and why the Government should not pa 
the amount I do not know. I do not see = they should not be 
paid under this bill. This is a deficiency bill, and those claims, 
it seems to me, come very ate gp! under the head of deficiencies. 

We passed these claims here, as Senators will remember, on the 
sundry civil bill; but when it went to the President, the President 
ve the bill. The very bill of which I have spoken came back 
here, and it has gone through both Houses of Congress with those 
claims eliminated. 

I do not see why this is not the very bill to which these claims 
should be attached. These claims are a deficiencies. They 
are just claims; and it has been so stated by the Court of Claims, 
They are here now in proper form, and it seems to me they ought 
to be passed. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator permit me to go on? 

Mr. BATE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not know that 
he had the floor. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator has made the speech that I 
wanted to make so much better than I could have done that I was 
glad to yield to him. 

Mr. BATE. Not at all. 

aes RA. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to say 
a wo 

Mr. CAFFERY. I merely want to make a statement of this 
case. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Maine to 
the cases that I intend—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Who has the floor, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
CAFFERY] has the floor. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Maine to the character of the braced in the amend- 
ment which I intended to offer. The claims were sent to the 
Court of Claims under the Bowman Act of March 38, 1883, to be 
investigated and examined as to what demands the claimants had 
upon the Government. The Court of Claims upon the 
loyalty'and the facts involved in each case. e Committee on 

aims then took up the matter and authorized the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] tomake a favorable report to the Senate 
on the claims, and asked Committee on Appropriations to em- 
body them in their bill. That comes near a Saniahenh 

Ican not see, Mr. President, why. en a claim has all the 
requisites of a judgment, as these claims have, it is not essentially 
a judgment. These claims to have gone first to the Court 
of Claims, and afterwards to have been again examined by the 
Committee on Claims, and a favorable report made to incorpo- 
rate them in one of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say a word to the Senator right there. y 
agree with him that these claims are almost ju ts; but 
they are not actually judgments is proved by the fact that, instead 


of being certified as ju nts, they are returned back to Con- 
for _ action. It never nm claimed that they were 
judgments. 


e are not very far apart ly; and I think the 
tion of the eminent Senator re de [Mr. TELLER) —t 


whom no man has the confidence of this a more—about the 
way to get at these Bowman claims is eminently wise. 

estly as these claims are pushed, I hope Senators will look at 
the subject in a broad way, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] is inclined to look atit. He wants toget his claims through 
finally; and we never shal) get them through by putting them on 
an appropriation bill. I be to make the point of 
order, when I sup they will be ruled out; but I do not want 
to have to make the point of order on every one of these claims as 


we 

T dhoeld like to have the comassn conpent on the part of the Sen- 
ate without, as the Senator from Missouri . so 
a threat the other branch, but the tremendous moral force 
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conclusion—and the Senator can see, as others of us who have 
charge of these claims see, that the wisest thing for the claimants 
is to take the course suggested by the Senator from Colorado— 
then we shall have a united Senate behind us in this proposition, 
and I shall not be obliged to make the point of order on every 
amendment that is presented. , 

Mr. CAFFERY. I agree with the Senator that perhaps this 
moral force he speaks of has not yet gathered in full strength, 
although it has m exercised for a long time; but whether an 
additional force may gather, so as to bring a kind of moral coer- 
cion or suasion upon the House of Representatives, I do not know; 
but I want to draw the attention of the Senator from Maine to the 
fact that nearly all these original claimants are dead, as appears 
from the bills themselves. 

Mr. HALE. I am afraid that is so. 

Mr. CAFFERY. They are represented by executors and by 
legal representatives. Another fact which I desire to call to his 
attention, so that he can put in force this moral power that he 

of, is that nearly a third of these claimants, or their heirs 
or assignees, have recently suffered almost irretrievable loss in the 
overflow of the Mississippi Valley, where a great many of them 
reside. 

Mr. HALE. LIappreciate all of that, and I want to help them 
to adopt the wisest way to do so. 

Mr. CAFFERY. If this discussion does not accomplish any 
other p than to draw the attention of the Senate acutely to 
the fact of the necessity and humanity of passing these claims, it 
will have a a o purpose, 

Mr. HALE. I havesuch great faith in the sober second thought 
of the Senate that I shall not ask any ruling to-night, but will let 
the whole matter go over until to-morrow morning; and I will 
move now that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. PASCO. I ask the Senator from Maine to yield to me for 
one moment to an an amendment which I intend to propose 
to the pending bill. I ask that it may be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The VICE-PRESI T. That order will be made, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer an amendment to the pending bill 


which I ask to have printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, inthe ab- 
sence of objection. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HALE. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
July 9, 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 8, 1897. 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
William Woodville Rockhill, of the District of Columbia, to be 

envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary and consul- 
general of the United States to Greece, Roumania, and Servia. 

Francis B. Loomis, of Ohio, to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States to Venezuela. 

SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 

Chatles V. Herdliska, of the District of Columbia, to be secre- 
tary of the legation of the United States at Vienna, Austria, vice 
Lawrence Townsend, appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Portugal. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF ARIZONA. 
Hiram ©. Truesdale, of Arizona, to be chief justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of Arizona. 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 
, of New York, to be United States district judge 
of New York. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICES OF ARIZONA. 


Asa W. 
for the eastern 


George ¥ 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona. 
POSTMASTERS, 


Henry M. Webber, to be i 
, a . oe be estan at Eldorado, in the county 


W. N. Stewart, to be at G lle, i 
af Palace ont theme loversville, in the county 
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Isaac P. Garrett, to be postmaster at Lansdowne, in the county 


of Delaware and State of Pennsylvania. 


Barnard Salisbury, to be postmaster at Ellicottville, in the county 


of Cattaraugus and State of New York. 


Eugene N. Hayes, to be postmaster at Boonville, in the county 


of Oneida and State of New York. 


Fred. Read, to be postmaster at Newport News, in the county 


of Warwick and State of Virginia. 


Victor N. Wilson, to be postmaster at Britton, in the county of 
Marshall and State of South Dakota. 

Joseph W. Dale, to be postmaster at Mitchell, in the county of 
Lawrence and State of Indiana. 

Delazon P. Higgins, to be postmaster at Lewisburg, in the county 
of Union and State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, July 8, 1897. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Henry N. Coupen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and ap- 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


proved. 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington. 


Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER. 


A message from the Senate. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Cox, its Secretary, an- 


nounced that the Senate had passed with amendments the bill 


(H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 


age the industrie: of the United States, had requested a confer 


ence with the House of Representatives on the said bill and 


amendments, and had ordered that Mr. ALLIsoy, Mr. ALDRICH, 


Mr. PLatt of Connecticut, Mr. Burrows, Mr. Jones of Nevada, 
Mr. Vest, Mr. Jones of Arkansas, and Mr. Wuirr be the cons 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker—- 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. A question of the highest privi- 
I rise to a question of the highest privilege. 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I rise toa question of privilege of 
the highest character. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privileged 


report from the Committee on Rules. 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Upon that I make the point of 


order that a question of the privilege of the House takes precedence, 


and is entitled to consideration. 

Mr. DALZELL. Under the rules, a report from the Committee 
on Rules takes precedence. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention 
of the Chair to a decision made by the honorable Chair whilst 
Speaker; and I trust [ will be permitted time to do so. It was a’ 
decision made in September, 1890. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Regular order. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I have the right to make my point 
of order, which is a matter of privilege of the House. I rise to a 
— of the highest privilege of the House. I contend that 
this House is unconstitutional, that it is disorganized and has no 
legality—has been adjourned out of existence. [Derisive laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.} I regret that there are some gentle- 
men disinclined to coincide with me. If they would withhold 
such unseemly manifestations, the country would have a greater 
regard for their ability and for them. {Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

I desire to suggest, with greaf deference, that a question of the 
privilege of the House, involving the rights of the House, its con- 
stitutionality, and its legality, take precedence of any other ques- 
tion. First, under Rule [X, which reads as follows: 

nestions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the House 
collectively, its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its proceedings; second, 
the rights, reputation, and conduct of members indiv idually in their repre- 
sentative capacity only. 

I now invite your respectful attention to a decision made by the 
honorable Speaker in September, 1890, in the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. DALZELL. I submit that areport from the Committee 
on Rules takes precedence of the point made by the gentleman. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. The honorable Speaker now in 
the chair then held that a question affecting the rights of the 
House took precedence of any other question. That point was 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Enloe, and it was 
decided by the Chair that it took precedence of a special order or 
other business. That being the decision, I respectfully invite 
attention particularly to it; and ask at this time that the Chair 
give me the benefit of the ruling made at that time. 

I invite the attention of my honorable compeers on my left— 
and on my right. [Laughter on the Republican side.|] 1 do not 
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flatter beyond your deserts intentionally, gentlemen. [Laugh- 
pr. | T refer to volume 3 of the Recorp, first session of the Fifty- 
rst Congress, page 8375, to a ruling made, the now distinguished 
occupant of the chair then being Speaker. 
“Mr. Enloe, of Tennessee, it _ from the Recorp, stated the 
uestion of privilege of the House. The honorable gentleman 
ton Illinois [ Mr. anegye fy the point that a special order 
was before the House, and therefore took ence, as does 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania now. r. Enloe then con- 
tended for his point under parliamentary rulings, and asked for a 
ing. He proceeded with his argument that a question of priv- 
ilege took precedence of any order or rule and all other business, 
and the following transpired, as I read from the Recorb: 

Mr. CANNON. I rise to debate the proposition. 

Mr. Entor. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. CANNON and Mr. Enloe then proceeded to debate the ques- 
tion, one with the other. Mr. Cannon contended that his ques- 
tion took precedence, and he offered a resolution; and the honor- 
able Speaker is reported as having said what follows. It appears 
at that time—I will not take the trouble to read all the proceed- 
ings—that the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. i 
insisted that his rights and the .+ of the Representatives of the 
people had been invaded and the House deprived of its proper 
position, and that such course had the acquiescence of the S$ x 

Mr. Enloe offered his resolution as a question of the highest 

rivilege. He then proceeded with his ent; and the Speaker 
held the resolution in order as privil . The present Speaker 
there held that the resolution was a privi matter and took 
-edenee of a special order or any other iness. I further 
End that the ruling seems su uently to have been affirmed, 
, on page 485 of the Manual, referring to privileged ques- 

tions, I fnd— 
A question of privilege is in order and has precedence though presented 
on aie <a set apart by special pn the cumathnaiien of other 


That seems to me, Mr. Speaker, to dispose of the point made 
the esteemed as from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], an 
I now insist that my question of privilege, going to the rights and 

ivileges of this House, is in order, wherein I contend t this 

use now is in the state of being unconstitutionally disorgan- 
ized; and as I gave notice on the 3istday of May last that I would, 
at a subsequent time, call the point to attention of the House, 
I now insist that this House can not consider the tariff bill, can not 
consider the message from the honorable Senate, or take = any 
other business, because it has no legal existence as a House of Rep- 
resentatives, having merged itself out of existence by an adjourn- 
ment sine die. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is very far from ruling that there 
jay not be a question of privilege which ee interfere with the 
right of the Committee on Rules to though subsequent 
to the Fifty-first Congress, and conseq ¥ ject to any deci- 
sion which was made at that time, a rule was providin 
that it shall always be in order to call up for eanaidavadion anagent 

the Committee on Rules. Al the Speaker oc 

e chair at the time when this rule was ,and who the 

it rulings under it, decided that no question of privilege could 
interfere with the operation of Si. si, hs pennant oven t of 
the oe —— ates Me La og nwa so; but = 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Lewis} having now stated 
poi dilatory. and th ‘Char will kde ain report 
nt as di > e il: i 
from the Committee on Rules. 
Mr. LEWIS of Washington. [ appeal from the decision of the 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not entertain the appeal. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. -Than, Mr. , I move that 
Oe NS eee lvania be 
poned for ten utes, and, as a motion for postponement 

Th SPRAREM (taterposin ). The Chair that th 

e in g). e at the gen- 

tleman from Washi should not have the trouble to 
read the rule under which this report is presented, and which does 
not permit such a motion to be made, 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. The “gentleman from Washi 


se ny veges ey dewr mee 
sion to . The “gentleman Washington” has read the 
rule, but differs from the honorable Speaker in his interpretation 


f 


of it. 

Tio SPARSE. In. that caso the Chait will be + 
ve — own interpretation. [Laughter. 
Sox read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

aehaiiineeep eae = SS ee 


bstitute therefor: 
Resolved, That upon the of this resolution it shall be in order to 
ne ee eee Scene Senate 


and te a commi of conference, for he 
a 
votes of the two Houses; so the owns eal w 
i oe a. 


to vote upon said motion; and 


« 


shall have authority to Jom with the senate sinvenumibering ine 

n 8 
paragraphs and sections of anid bill when finally agreed upon. —_ 

= ee anes, = is — known—— 

. BAILEY. r. Speaker, gentleman is not goin 
to discuss the matter so as to cut the twenty minutes’ debat. 
after the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. DALZELL. Does the gentleman from Texas wish to havo 
oT BA ey It ‘is quite probable tha I 

; is q cS) twemay. I hope that 

at — previous question will be ordered, so as to save us that 


Mr. DALZELL. LL Ishonld think that the grates from Texas 
and I contd in ity agree upon anythi t might be 
desired Ly that aids of the ioe - 

Mr. BAILEY. That may be true; but by ordering the previ- 
ous question at once and saving the twenty minutes’ debate wo 
shall be in a positi wens agree, we can have an 

t. 


or Baan ae Seer tS 
D. . Mr , I really can see no reason 


for consuming forty minutes on this . which I believe will 
receive the assent of almost every member of this House. 

Mr. GAINES. Give us a chance to be heard on that. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the of this ruleis to hasten 
the disposition of the tariff bill. I I voice the sentiment of 
all parties, both in the House and outside of it, when I say that 
SEN en ena as 
agree Fo a The of this iste qutiiewmiing 
t ill to the Ways Means Committee, to send it imme- 
diately to conference, and that without any instructions to the 
committee of conference, so that they may be unfettered in their 

i Senate amendments, which number, I under- 


‘ 800. 

It is further provided in the rule that the conferees, when a 
pointed, shall have authority to joi with: the Senate conforess in 
renumbering the paragraphs sections of the bill, a provision 
rendered ee the fact that the House alone can delegate 
such authority, being no amendments in relation to the 
numbering of paragraphs or sections in disagreement between 
the two Houses. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Would it not be desirable, as a 
matter of convenience, to retain the old numbers also? There is 
likely to be t confusion in referring to the paragraphs unless 
the old numbers are retained. 


the committee, and the committee would have to be guided by 
circumstances. I suggest to the that it is very unde- 
sirable to have half numbers in a tariff bill or in any measure of 


. WHEELER of Alabama. But it would do no harm to re- 
tain the old numbers in addition to the new ones, and it would 
facilitate reference to the ee sections. Thecompara- 
tive tables refer to the old numbers. 

Mr. DALZELL. I think it would be very confusing to have 
aoe 
Mr. of Alabama. 


indicated. 
comparative tables when the 
sage; oe such a copy of the bill, the comparative tables 
Mr. DALZELL. Well, that 
when the conferees make their report. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. I want to ask the gentleman 


in ti 
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the future. The House can disagree to any report which may be 
eee viremde Lier. Owamecs : neque ich 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Swanson] has in his mind can 
raised in various ways. So far as this rule is concerned, it wi 
ot cripple Se House at all in its future action. Itisnotintended 
that it do 


so. 
Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, this proposed rule prohibits 
instructions being given to the conference committee at this time 


:, DALZELL. Only at this time. 
Mr. SWANSON. And it prohibits a motion at this time to con- 
cur in any amendment. — 
Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 
Mr. SWANSON. Now, when the matter comes back upon a 


of the conference committee, we must adopt or reject that 
rt asa whole. So I understand the parliamentary condition. 


not that true? , 

Mr. DALZELL. That is true of all conference reports. 

Mr.SWANSON. As I understand, if the motion to nonconcur 
were made separately on each amendment, it would be in order to 
move to concur in any of the amendments, and in that way the 
House would be given an opportunity to vote on these different 
amendments. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. DALZELL. We could spend a great deal of time in that 
sort of pens | 

Mr. SWANSON. If this rule be adopted, will the opportunity 
given in the future to vote upon some of these amendments 


. DALZELL. That will depend entirely upon the action of 
the House. This rule does not affect the future at all. It — 
opens the way for a motion now to nonconcur in the Senate amend- 

in gross and send them to a conference committee without 


Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, this does not interfere with 
the condition of things after the amendments have gone into con- 
Se, position I insist upon is that a sending the 

im gross into conference we shall be deprived of the 
ef making motions which otherwise we could make 


Mr. DALZELL. Not by reason of this rule. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will allow 

me, I wish to call attention to the fact that this pro rule is 

y the same as the rule under which the tariff bill 

1894 was sent into conference and almost identically the same as 

Fon woe tent iat the tariff bill of 1890, as well as the tariff bill of 
was sent into conference. 


z 


Mr. SWANSON, It is well established that throwing mud upon 
other people will never cleanse ourselves. Such a rule is wrong 
at this time, and it was wrong then. We can not justify a rule 


Se ear because the Democrats did the same thing in 1894. 
T take is that the House by the adoption of this rule 
itself of the opportunity of voting to concur in some 
amendments. eer that respect is 
a o wweer met has gone into con- 
Mr. 


: y the same thing 
was done in 1894, with the concurrence of the gentleman 


on ‘Mr. Swanson]. 
Mr. ey 
Oe, WILLLAMS 
Mr. of Mississippi. The rule referred to by the 
SS . DINGLEY] was adopted after there 
been opportunity discussion for four weeks upon the 
Mr. DINGLEY. No; there had been no discussion upon them 


Mr. DALZELL. There was no discussion in this House of the 


son bill. I remember that at 
time gentlemen on the other side i us severely for 
course which was then adopted. If the course adopted at that 
ee a contended, why is it right now? 
eistecenamberin can I shall be to 5 ' to the ie 
e e- 
an glad to yield gen 
. BAILEY. How much time does the gentleman from Penn- 
Vir DALZELL. i | 
Mr. How much does the gentleman want? 
Mr. BAILEY. As I would have been entitled to twenty min- 
Poinrre fecnae ee ene ba bens cowed, I should like now 
have to be apportioned as I may see 
Mr. I yield the gentleman ten minutes. 
Mr. BAILEY. There are gentlemen on this side of the House 
yi, that there would be twenty minutes’ debate, 


| 
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colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
McMILLIN}, desires a part of my time. 


Mr. DALZELL. Well, I yield the gentleman twenty minutes. 
Mr. BAILEY, With the understanding that I may yield itasI 


choose? 


Mr. DALZELL. Oh, certainly; let the time be disposed of as 


the gentleman pleases. 


Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee as 


much of my time as he may desire. 


Mr. McMILLIN, About three minutes is all that I shall want. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee will proceed. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I think there is a general dis- 


position on this side of the House, so far as I have heard any ex- 


ression, to acquiesce in putting this bill into conference at once 


instead of having discussion upon it now, provided we can have 
ample opportunity for its discussion when the conference report 
is made. But up to this time we have not been able to agree upon 
the time which will then be allowed. Therefore I am not pre- 
pared to say that I concur in this method of disposing of the bill 
now. Of course, if there could be an agreement for such discus- 


sion as I have indicated, in consideration of our waiving the oppor- 


tunity to vote separately now upon concurring or nonconcurring in 


these different amendments now, we might get the bill into con- 
ference without difficulty. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment to this resolution 


in the following language: 


Amend by adding after the resolution —— 

Mr. DALZELL, Mr. Speaker, I can not yield for an amend- 
ment. ; 

The SPEAKER, That is understood. 

Mr. McMILLIN, The gentleman has not called the previous 
question. I believe he declined to doso. And I wish— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania yielded simply for debate. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Butcan the gentleman deny the opportunity 
to amend when I have the floor? 

Mr. DALZELL. The motion for the previous question was 
withheld as a matter of courtesy to the other side; but I did not 
= the floor for the purpose of allowing any amendment to be 

Mr. McMILLIN. As the gentleman did not avail himself of 
the opportunity to prevent amendment by moving the previous 
question, but allowed the debate to take the ordinary course, when, 
by insisting upon the previous question, he might have cut off 
amendment and limited debate, it might reasonably be supposed 
that the right to amend still inhered. 

Mr. DALZELL. I have no idea that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BarLEy] will contend for a moment that he had the right to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will, in my own time, read as a part of the 
debate, so that it may go into the Recorp, the amendment which 
I want to offer, and which I think this side of the House will 
unanimously agree to adopt. 


Amend by adding: 
And that Friday, July 9, 1897, shall be set apart, immediately after the ap- 
val of the Journal, for the consideration of Senate resolution 26, declar- 


that “a condition of public war exists in Cuba, and that strict neutrality 
shall be maintained;” and that Saturday, July 10, immediately after the ap- 
on of the Journal, be set apart for the consideration of the bankruptvy 


Now, as we seem to be at last going on to do business, let us do 
it on lines upon which the country demands legislation. Here 
we are proposing to put additional taxes upon the people when 
there are $232,000,000 surplus in the Treasury. Weare proposing 
to do this in hot haste; we are proposing to do it without pursu- 
ing the ordinary methods and following the ordinary channels of 
legislation. 

aving awakened, just as the “dog days” approach, to the im- 
portance of legislation, I say let us take up these two measures-— 
first the one providing for the relief of the people from the bank- 
ruptcy which the policy of the other side has thrust upon them; 
the other, a measure looking to the relief of people in a foreign 
country who are struggling for freedom, or providing, at any rate, 
that we shall stand neutral and give them a fair chance to achieve 
their independence. [A ry 

Does the Speaker hold that Ihave not the right to offer this 
amendment now? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee think 
that he has? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think I have, unless the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offers some interposition by demanding the previous 

ion, which he has not done. I know that I have. 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, I do not believe the gentleman from 
Tennessee believes he could offer such an amendment as this, even 
if the right to offer an amendment existed, for it is not germane 
to the resolution. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania knows as 
well as I do that since he and I have been upon the Committee 
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on Rules it has been customary to incorporate in a single rule 
two, three, or four, or half a dozen propositions for consideration, 
different in their nature, not germane to each other, and in this 
way to provide for a long line of special orders running through 
a number of days. 

Mr. DALZELL. I can not recall a single instance of that 
kind—not one. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That has certainly occurred. The gentle- 
man is not as a on this point as he is on things generally, if 
he does not recall the fact. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman name one of them? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will incorporate in my remarks a state- 
ment of such instances. They exist. Ican givethem. The rec- 
ords are full of them. But whether that is so or not, the gentle- 
man, I insist, ought not to interpose any objection to a resolution 
concerning human om, a resolution on which his party went 
to the country last fall, pretending that they were in favor of 
Cuban independence. Their platform proclaimed for it. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I think, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman 
is effecting his purpose without the amendment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will not effect it perfectly without the 
amendment, and I will ask the gentleman to permit me to offer 
= Chair having decided that I have not the right under the 
rule. 

Sir, here are some of the many instances where the Committee 
on Rules have reported in one rule for adoption provisions for 
the consideration of diverse subjects—matters not germane to 
other matters included. The first is a rule to consider four 
separate appropriation bills, not Peon the one to the other, 
and wholly separate. They would not even all come from the 
same committee. 


CONSIDERATION OF APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on Rules 
to offer the peivasesé paeees which I send to the Clerk’s desk, and to ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

“The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution No. 6, 
have had the same under consideration, and ask leave to report the following 
as a substitute, with the recommendation that it do 2 

“* Resolved, That on Friday, March 19, 1897, imm tely after the odogticn 
of this rule, he House shall proceed to the consideration of the bill (H.R. 16) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and for ee per prens that said bill shall be 
considered under the rules govern neral Gebate du the said day for 
not snoeeding forty minutes; that a conclusion of such general debate 
the bill shall be read in extenso; that the previous question shall then be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill to its final passage; that after the final vote 
thereon the House shall proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year en June 30, 1897, and for ag ears, for other p : 
that said bill shall be considered under caine governing general debate 
during the said day for not exceeding forty minutes; that at the conclusion 
of such general debate the bill be read in extenso; that the previous 

uestion shall then be considered as ordered on the bill to its final : 
t after the fins] vote thereon the House shall tothe consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 14) making appropriations for the Department of cul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1808: that said bill shall be considered 
under the rules governin eral debate during the said day for not exceed- 
ing forty minutes; that at the conclusion of such general debate the bill shall 
be in extenso; that tho previous question then be considered as 
ordered on the bill to its final passage; that after the final vote thereon the 
House shall proceed to the consideration of the bill i R. if) woking appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian De ent 
and for fulfilling teendy stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal 
year —- June 30, , and for other perpoess: that said bill shall be con- 
sidered under the rules gov: neral debate du the said veo not 
enpeseing Sarey, —— that at the conclusion of such general te the 


d 
bill shall extenso; that the previous question shall then be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill to its final ; and that this order shall 
a day to day until all of the herein mentioned are dis- 
Adopted. : ; 
The following was reported and adopted in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, first on, page 3398: = 


Resolved, That Tuesday and Wednesday be fixed for bills reported from 
Committee on Judiciary, not to interfere with revenue or appropriation. 

Also that the Committee of the Whole be discha from the considera- 
tion of House bill 9014, to define and regulate the ju ction of the courts of 
the United States. 

The following, also in the Fifty-first Congress, first session, 
page 7422: 

Resolved, That after the yoy of this resolution, the House shall 
ceed to consider Senate bill (original-package bill), and shall consider 
same until dis of. 

And after the vote on Senate bill 398, the House proceed to consider House 
bill 3316 (the bankruptcy bill) until disposed of. 

Again, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 7044: 

Resolved, That after the adoption of this resolution, it shall be the order of 
the Committee on Judiciary to call up for consideration the bill S. 398, with 


amendments. 

And afterwards the bankruptcy bill, House bill 3316. 

Again I call the attention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 8820): 

Resolved, That A 19 be fixed for the consideration of this order (Sen- 
ate bill 3714, the agricultural college aid bill), and after disposition of said 
bill the House consider Senate bill 2504, inspection of meats, and after 
disposition consider House bill 11568, defi ard. etc. On August 26 the 
House shall proceed to consider House bill efining options, and the 
House shall meet at 1] a. m. 


Adopted. 





But, sir, another example I give (Fifty-first Congress, second 
session, page 2993): 

Resolved, That after the morning hour the House consider Senate bill 174, 
relating to salaries of United States district judges; and that on Friday 
consider House bill 9014, to define and regulate the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States. 

But, sir, here is another (Fifty-third Congress, second session, 
page 4445): 

Resolved, That this day be assigned to the consideration of RH. R. 5483, enti- 
tled “A bill for the erection of a Government printing office; and 8. 22, enti- 
tled ‘‘A bill for the erection of a house of records in the city of Washington.” 

And yet another (Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, page 5466): 

The House shall resolve itself in the Committee of the Whole for the con- 
sideration of House bill 6119, “‘A bill authorizing the appointment of a non- 
partisan commission.” - 

And, further, the House shall consider the bill (F.. 8. 268) entitled “A bill 
concerning carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees.” 

Sir, these were reported from the Committee on Rules, and 
adopted. Some of them were reported by the present President, 
then a member of the Committee on Rules. tony others might 
be adduced, but these are sufficient to prove my contention. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, my objection to this rule is that 
it deprives the House of an opportunity at this time of taking a 
distinct and separate vote upon separate Senate amendments. 

I think the rules of the House, when they were adopted, which 
compelled the House to come to a vote and not waste all of its 
time in useless talk were good, but we are carrying this idea too 
far. When this bill was first introduced in this House we did not 
read 50 pages of it, and no amendment could be offered to the 
sections of the bill which followed. 

Now, this House is practically deprived of an opportunity to 
perfect legislation according to its notion and desire. By the 
— of procedure in this House we are compelled to reject legis- 

ation as a whole or adopt it asa whole. The power of amend- 
ment has been greatly curtailed in this House. the last Demo- 
cratic House the practice grew tosome extent. In the Republican 
House, during the last two sessions, it has grown to a fearful ex- 
tent, and thereby the House is deprived of that right of amend- 
ment which it should have. Weare toldthat Napoleon Bonaparte 
organized a legislative body, but that legislative body only had 
wer to reject or adopt such legislation as er to it. 
t could not amend. is House has degenerated into the same 
condition. 

Now, what is the position in which the House finds itself as the 
result of the adoption of the various rules that are brought here 
from the Committee on Rules? When this bill was here we were 
not permitted to perfect it. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
JOHNSON] stated that he voted for the bill simply because he be- 
lieved that when it went to the Senate it would be improved and 
amended, and that he would not vote for it otherwise, on account 
of not having opportunity to offer amendments which he desired. 
This rule will again deprive him of that right. 

Now. let us gofurther. What does this rule do? This rule 
prevents you gentlemen from voting on these 872 te amend- 
ments. It prevents you from giving instructions to the confer- 
ees at this time. 

I am not here for any delay. I think there are provisions in this 
bill upon which the sentiment and desires of this House should 
have expression. When you gentlemen vote for this rule, you do 
not vote to tie the hands of those on this side of the House, for we 
have no power to adopt any of these amendments. It is only the 
majority of this House that has the power to enact legislation. 
So, when this rule is adopted, it tends to tie the power of the mem- 
bers on that side of the House more than of those on this side of 
the House, because you alone have the power by votes upon pro- 
visions of this bill to make them law. there are provisions in 
eS eee eeen en eee eae of this House does 
a and me — a> home —  aoeg yourselves 
against these special provisions by saying there is more good 
than evil in the bill, T wonk to serve notice on now that you 
can not do it, because if you vote down this you will have an 
——- to get the on of the House and to eliminate 

ese provisions in the that are objectionable to you. 

Now, what provisions? Why, there is the sugar trust. Under 
wee the ennai h aoe eee saoarenr trast 

protection. Some sa more some say it gets less 
than under the Wilson bill: but anyway it gets ion en 
to have complete control of the entire tion of sugar in 
United States. If you vote down this rule, what can you do? 
You can get a ovens Vee, Se en ee instruct your confer- 
ence committee to leave out the ntial that is given to the 


trust in the bill. Now, we should more Of cuperteeay be 

on that, and upon various other features of this We 
no ty when the bill was in the House before, and I say 
the should not be adopted which prohibits us from exercising 


that right. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, if we could have arrived at an 
ent that when the conference committee reports we 
uld have reasonable time for debate upon the final passage of 


Mr. DALZELL. Both the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. Bary] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. MCMILLIN] said in terms 
that they had no objection to the procedure proposed in this rule; 


the bill, then for one I should not have antagonized the adoption | that all that they wanted was that there should be a condition 


of this resolution, because I am very free to say that whatever 
debate occurs from this to the end of these proceedings would 
come most properly upon the final passage of the bill, as we would 
then have before us the distinct proposition of the Republican 


But as the gentleman from Pennsylvania and his colleagues on 
the committee did not feel at liberty to say this far in advance 
that we should have what we deem a reasonable time for debate, 
we have felt that it is just to ourselves that we resist this unusual 
method of ure. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Dina- 
LEY] is mistaken when he says this resolution is identical with 

adopted in 1894, I believe he used the words ‘almost iden- 
tical;” but even with that amendment his statement is not accu- 
rate. This contains a qualification that the rule did not then con- 
tain; and, moreover, the bill in 1894 came from the Senate, and in 
the course of business it was referred to the Committee on 
wore and Means and reported back; and upon that report—— 
Mr. BAILEY. 


DALZELL. How soon? 
Almost immediately, I grant you. 
that report a vote of this House was taken. 

Mr. aoaaher, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has 
suggested a 
tee to 
osition 


And upon 


weak point, which it was the purpose of the commit- 
. They do not desire to be embarrassed with a prop- 
to eliminate the gratuity to the sugar trust. If they are 
to take that responsibility, certainly we on this side will 
not complain. If they are willing to go to the country, having 
given the sugar trust all that it asked for and more than it ex- 

, and having denied the House an opportunity for a sepa- 
rate vote upon that question, we are content to have the record 
made up in that manner. 

Before resuming my seat, Mr. Speaker, I desire for a moment to 
contrast to-day the attitude of the Senate toward the business sent 
to it by the House with the attitude of the House toward the busi- 
ness which has been sent to it by the Senate. Within five days 
after this Congress assembled four months ago the Ways and 
Means Committee reported to this House a tariff bill which its 
Republican members had spent three months in preparing. At 
once you adopted a special order allowing but nine days for de- 
pate and amendment of that bill. Yet, before that brief time had 
elapsed, and before the bill had ever reached the Senate, Repub- 
lican orators and editors were exclaiming against Democratic Sen- 
ators for what was supposed to be an intention to delay its passage. 

But, sir, when that bh reached the Senate it was referred to the 
Finance Committee of that body, whose Republican members took 
it to their rooms in the Arlington Hotel, where they spent thirty 

ys in revising it. When they had completed their work, they 
brought it back to the full committee of the Senate, and, notwith- 

the fact that no Democratic member of the committee 
had ever been given an opportunity to examine a single schedule 
of it, it was red by that very meeting to be reported to the 
As soon as the Republicans could prepare and submit 

their comparative statement, they entered upon the debate, and 
from that day until yesterday afternoon the Democrats of that 
body did not waste a single hour in fruitless discussion or in un- 


e 


necessary delay. 

Now, Formed that conduct of the Senate with the conduct of 
the House. You sent to the Senate a oer partisan measure. 
They took it, and with all proper dispatch they considered and 
passed it; and yet, sir, though the Senate in the meantime had 
sent you two important nonpartisan measures, you utterly refused 
consider them. While the Senate was considering your parti- 
san tariff bill, you pets refused to consider the Senate non- 
[mags bankru tcy bill and its nonpartisan Cuban resolution. 

ou treated the Senate with deliberate and studied disrespect, and 
you defied the will of an overwhelming majority of the American 

on the Democratic side. | 

President found time to send a special ambassa- 
miles across the sea to bear his official greeting to a mon- 
neither the Republican President nor Republican Con- 
time to send any message tothe brave and patri- 
are ing at om very doors to establish a 

use on the Democratic side. | 
, after the adoption by the Com- 
— which is a before so House, 
there was no objection upon part of the minority 
eaten of the Committee on Rules to the procedure therein em- 


s 


Mr. . The Goteees oe do me the justice to say—— 
oa anes Iwill do you noinjustice, if you will bear with 
. BAILEY. I am satisfied of that. I said with that assur- 


ance I was ing to i 
seeiety willing see it adopted, and without that 
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made as to the time for debate when the conference committee 
should make its report. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Solong as my name has been mentioned, E 
will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania whether I did not stata 
definitely and positively, as I stated on the floor. that we thought 
our people would acquiesce in referring this bill to a conference 
at once, instead of taking the debate now, provided we could have 
an assurance of ample debate, and if I did not stand firm for that 
to the end? 

Mr. DALZELL. Undoubtedly; and the gentleman misunder- 
stood me if he understood me as saying anything to the contrary. 
What I did say was that to the procedure proposed by this rule ex- 

ress assent was given by all the members of the Committee on 

Rules. The only proposition that was made that looked toward 
any resistance upon the part of the minority was the proposition 
that we on this side of the House should agree that upon the con- 
ference report coming in there should be time given for debate. So 
far as I am concerned, I know of no intention on the part of this 
side of the House to prevent proper debate, but I can not see how 
it will be possible at this stage of the proceedings to foresee what 
will be a reasonable time for debate, and therefore we were un- 
willing, in private consultation, and I am unwilling now, so far 
as I represent this side of the House, to make any agreement in 
advance. 

I am sorry, Mr. Speaker, that the time yielded to gentlemen on 
the other side for debate upon this rule has been occupied not in 
debating the rule, but in the same sort of performance that we 
have had here at almost every session of the House since we 
adopted the rule of adjourning from Monday to Thursday—a rep- 
etition of the same old assertion that the House has not been doing 
business and a repetition of buncombe speeches upon the Cuban 
resolution. And now, Mr. Speaker, having had all the light that 
we could possibly obtain on this rule from the reference to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s legislative assembly, from my friend from Ten- 
nessee’s buncombe amendment, and from the lurid rhetoric of my 
friend from Texas, who is also the friend of Cuba, I ask for the 
previous question. 

The question being taken on ordering the previous question, the 
Speaker declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. lLask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 142, noes 107, 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the Speaker declared that the ayes seemed to 
have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 1438, noes 104. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is announced,I 
desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. Is there not a special 
order for to-day—eulogies upon the late Judge Holman? 

The SPEAKER. There is, after this matter is disposed of. 

Mr. BAILEY. In viewof that fact, I refrain from any demand 
for a further division upon the pending question. 

The result of the vote was then announced; and the report of 
the Committee on Rules was adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, before that is done, if I may be 
indulged for a moment, I stated a while ago that I would incor- 
porate in my remarks some references to instances where inde- 
pendent bills had been incorporated in the same report from the 
Committee on Rules. I find one on page 179, where the report 
was made by the gentleman from lowa {| Mr. HENDERSON |, and the 
separate measure was incorporated on the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. DALZELL]}. 

The SPEAKER. But that would not be a precedent for doing 
it, an amendment in the House. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That was not done by an amendment in 
the House. 

_Mr.McMILLIN. My statement was that independent measures 
had been embraced in the same rule. The gentleman challenged 
the accuracy of that statement, and I said that it had been done 
in several instances, as I was prepared to show. In the meantime 
I call attention to the case I have mentioned. 

Mr. DALZELL. But in no case has it be 
ment in the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If it is in order to bring in separate measures 
jointly in a report, it is in order to conjoin them in the House, 
That is a proposition that nobody will deny. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus 
tries of the United States; with the following Senate amendments. 


The Clerk began to read the amendments. 
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Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Senate amendments be dispensed with. 

Mr. McRAE. Under the rule we have adopted, it would be 
impossible for the House to change the amendments even if they 
were read. 

Mr. DALZELL. They are not being read under the order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, that the reading of the Senate amend- 
ments be dispensed with? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be printed in the Recorp in lieu of reading 
them. I do not make objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, but I think the amendments ought to be 
printed in the Recorp also. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the amendments will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

here was no objection. 

Mr. McRAE, Mr. Speaker, I want to make an inquiry as to 
this proposed printing. Will the printing in the Recorp leave 
us dependent entirely upon that, or will there also be a print in 
bill form? 

Mr. DINGLEY. As to that, Mr. esis, I suggest that in- 
stead of printing the amendments in the Recorp, the House bill 
as amended by the Senate, with the various amendments num- 
bered, be — in pamphlet form. 

Mr. McRAE, That is my idea. That would be of some service 
tous. The other would not. 

Mr. DINGLEY,. Mr.8 er, I move that the House noncon- 
cur in gross in the amendments of the Senate to House bill No. 
379, and to the conference which the Senate has requested. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that instead of the order 
for printing which has been made, there be an order that the bill 
and amendments shall be printed in phiet form. 

Mr. McMILLIN. In addition to the print in the Recorp? 

Mr, McRAE. No. Instead of the printing in the Recorp. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The order has been already made for print- 
~~ in the Recorp, and I think it ought to stand. 

eSPEAKER. The House hasalready ordered that the amend- 
ments be printed in the Recorp, 

Mr. Mc LIN. I have no objection to the proposition that 
the bill and amendments be printed in pamphlet form also. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then the understanding is that the bill as 
amended, with the paragraphs numbered, will be printed in the 
Recorp and also in — or document form. 

The SPEAKER. How many copies? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suggest that as many copies be printed as 
may be done within the a limit of expenditure—$500. 

eSPEAKER. The House has already ordered that the bill 
as amended by the Senate be printedin the Recorp. The gentle- 
man from Maine now asks that as many copies be printed in 
mphlet form as the House has the right to expend money for. 

8 there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. And that the copies be placed in the docu- 
ment room to be distributed to members in the usual manner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the proposition as now 
stated? The Uhair hears none; and it is so enteral. ‘ 

The bill and amendments are as follows: 


[Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italics. ] 
.R. revenue for the Gove mt and to en 
AN AOE OB epee etal ta 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after 
the (1) [first day of May, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven]} 

of this Act, unless otherwise specially provided for in this 
Act, can shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles im- 
ported from foreign countries (2) [or withdrawn for consump- 
tion], and mentioned in the schedules herein contained, the rates 
of duty which are, by the schedules and paragraphs, respectively 
prescribed, namely: 
ScHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTs. 

1, Acips: Acetic or pyroligneous acid, (3) [and boracic acid, 
three cents per pound ;] not exceeding the specific gravity of one 
and forty-seven one-thousandths, three-fourths of one cent per 

nd; exceeding the specific gravity of one and forty-seven one- 
foumuiine two cents per pound; boracic acid, (4) [wholly or 
ly dehydrated, four] jive cents per pound; chromic acic 3} 
and lactic acid], ane oe : r pou oi = acid, (6) [eight 
seven cents per pound; salicylic aci cen ;8 
phuric acid er oil of vitriol not specially for in this Act, 
one-fourth of one cent pound; tannic acid or tannin, fifty 
cents eS pound; (7) [ acid, ten cents per pound;] tartaric 
ond, ¢ ) [seven] six cents ee peer all other acids 
provided for in this Act, twenty-five 

2. All — ye inclu ins ss . 
toilet waters and toilet preparations kinds, containing alco- 
hol or in the preparation of which alcohol is used, and alcoholic 
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mote provided for in this Act, sixty cents per 
p -five per centum ad valorem. 
8. Alkalies, alkaloids, distilled oils, essential oils, expressed oils, 


rendered oils, and all combinations of the foregoing, and all chem - 
ical compounds and salts not specially provided for in this Act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 


4. Alumina, (9) hydrate of, or refined bauxite, six-tenths of one 


cent per rot alum, alum cake, patent alum, sulphate of alu- 
mina, and al 


uminous cake, and alum in crystals or ground, one-half 


of one cent per pound. : 


5. Ammonia, carbonate of, one and one-half cents per pound; 


muriate of, or sal ammoniac, three-fourths of one cent per pound; 
sulphate of, (10) [one-half] three-tenths of one cent per pound. 


(11) [6. Argols or crude tartar or wine lees crude, containing 
not more than forty per centum of bitartrate of potash, one cent 
per pound; containing more than forty per centum of bitartrate 
of potash, one and one-half cents per nd; tartars and lees 


crystals, or partly refined ae. containing not more than ninety 
0 = 


centum of bitartrate of potash, and tartrate of soda or po 
or Rochelle salts, four cents per pound; containing more 


than ninety per centum of bitartrate of potash, five cénts 


r 

pound; cream of tartar and patent tartar, six cents per pound: | 
6. Tartrate of soda and potash, or Rochelle salts, and partly 
refined argols, tartars, and lees erystals, three cents per pound ; 


cream of tartar, five cents per pound. 


7. Blacking of all kinds, niyo: per centum ad valorem. 
(12) 74. Bleaching powder, or chloride of lime, one-fifth of one 


cent fl pound, 

8. aw vitriol or sulphate of copper, (13) one-half of one cent 
per pound, 

9. Bone char, suitable for use in decolorizing sugars, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

(14) [10. Borax, crude, or borate of soda, or borate of lime, two 
cents per pound; refined borax, three cents pound. 

10. Borax, five cents per pound ; borates of lime or , or other 
borate material not otherwise provided for, containing more than 
thirty-six per centum of anhydrous boracie acid, four cents per 


pound ; borates of lime or soda, or other borate material not other- 


wise provided for, containing not more than thirty-six per centum 
of anhydrous boracic acid, three cents per pound. 

11. Camphor, refined, (15) [four] six cents per pound. 

(16) [12, Chalk, ground, precipitated or prepared only, in the 
form of cubes, blocks, sticks, or disks as tailors’, billiard, red or 
French chalk, one cent per pound; all other chalk preparations, 
e t medicinal or toilet Ag ey tgs and manufactures of 
chalk not specially provided for in this Act, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

12. Chalk (not medicinal nor prepared for toilet a when 
ground, precipitated naturally or artificially, or otherwise pre- 
pared; whether in the form of cubes, , sticks or disks, or 
otherwise, including tailors’, billiard, red, or French chalk, one 
cent per pound. Manufactures of chalk not specially provided for 
in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

18. Chloroform, (17) ee rae cents pound. 

14. Coal-tar dyes or colors, (18) [thirty-five] not specially 
vided for in this Act, —? per centum ad valorem; all other 
products or preparations of coal tar, (19) not colers or dyes and 
not medicinal, (20) [by whatever name known,] not specially 
— for in this Act, (21) [twenty-five] twenty per centum ad 


orem. 

15. Cobalt, oxide of, twenty-five cents per pound. 

(22) [16. Collodion, and all compounds of —. by what- 
ty name — and ee rolled i +: Sateen not made 
up into articles, fifty cents per pound; n or 
finished articles, including such as are commonly called ph whe 
on seventy-five cents per pound and thirty per centum ad 


orem. 

16. Critodion and all compounds of pyroxylin, whether known 
as celluloid or by any other name, fifty cents per pound ; rolled or in 
sheets, en ante and not made up into articles, sixty cents per 
pound ; if in finished or partly finished articles. sixty-five cents per 
pound and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

17. for brandy, wine, beer, or other liquors, fifty per 


centum ad 
18. ee or sulphate of iron, one-fourth of one cent per 
und, 
Peo. , such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, 
bulbous roots, (23) [nutgalls and other] excrescences, fruits, flow- 
ers, fibers, q gums and gum resin, herbs 
leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, (24) nufgalls, roots (25), (26) [and], 
stems, vegeta seeds ( not seeds), 
seeds of morbid gro weeds, and expressly for 


a ; any of thef which are (27 drugs and not edible, 
ren Doug age in value or condition by refining, gi 
yo te rae and not specially provided for in Act, 
(28) one-fourth of one cent per pound and in addition thereto, ten 
per centum ad valorem. 

20. Ethers: Sulphuric, forty cents per pound; spirits of nitrous 
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ether, twenty-five cents per pound; fruit ethers, oils, or essences, 
two dollars per pound; ethers of all kinds not specially provided 
for in this Act, one dollar per pound: Provided, That no article | 





of this paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than twenty-five 
centum ad valorem. 

21, Extracts and decoctions of logwood and other dyewoods, 
(29) [extract of sumac,] and extracts of barks (30) [or woods}, 
oh as are commonly used for dyeing or tanning, not specially 

vided for in this Act, seven-eighths of one cent per pound ; 

(31) [all the above in a solid or dry form, one and one-half cents 

;] extracts of (32) quebracho and of hemlock bark, one- 

Pal of one cent per pound (33); extracts of sumac, and of woods 

other than d. , not specially provided for in this Act, five- 
eighths of one cent per pound. 

22. , glue, isinglass or fish glue, and prepared fish blad- 
ders or fish sounds, valued at not above ten cents per pound, two 
and one-half cents per pound; valued at above ten cents per pons 
and not above (34) [twenty-five] thirty-five cents per pound, (35) 
{three cents per pound and fifteen] twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; (36) [valued above twenty-five cents and not above forty 
cents per pound, five cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad 
valorem; valued above (37) [forty] sree oe cents per pound, 
(38) [twenty] fifteen cents per pound and (39) [fifteen] twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

23. Glycerin, crude, not purified, one cent per pound; refined, 
three cents per pound. 

24. Indigo, extracts, or pastes of, three-fourths of one cent per 
pound; carmined (40) [or indigotine], ten cents per pound. 

25. Ink and ink powders, (41) [printers’ ink, and all other ink 
not y provided for in this Act,] twenty-five per centum 
ad 


26. Iodine, resublimed, twenty cents per pound. 

27. Iodoform, one dollar per pound. 

28. Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or other forms, (42) 
[five] four and one-half cents per pound (43) [; chicle, ten cents 


und}. 
Pda) ey Chicle, sia cents per pound. 

29. carbonate of, medicinal, three cents per pound; 

calcined, (45) medicinal, seven cents per pound; sulphate of, or 
Epsom salts, one-fifth of one cent per pound. 
O1s? 

80, Alizarin assistant, sulpho-ricinoleic acid, and ricinoleic acid, 
by whatever name known, whether liquid, solid, or in 
paste, in the manufacture of which fifty per centum or 
more of castor oil is used, (46) {forty} thirty cents per 
gallon; in the manufacture of which less than fifty per 
centum of castor oil is used, (47) [twenty] jifteen cents 

on; all other alizarin assistant, not specially pro- 

for in this Act, thirty per centum ad valorem. 
81. Castor oil, thirty-five cents per. gallon. 
82. Cod-liver oil, cents per gallon. 
88. Cotton-seed oil, (48) [seven] four cents per gallon of seven 
and one-half pounds weight. 
34. Croton oil, twenty cents per pound. 
35. Flaxseed (49), (50) [or] linseed (51), and poppy-seed oil, raw, 
boiled, or oxidized, (32) {thirty-two} wenty cents per 
gallon of seven and one-half pounds weight (53) [; poppy- 
seed oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized, ten cents per gallon of 
seven and one-half pounds weight. | 
Fusel oil, or amylic alcohol, (54) [one-half] one-fourth of 
one cent per pound. 
Olive 
fe 


% 


86. 
87. 


oil and rape-seed oil, ten cents per gallon. 
oil, not specially provided for in this Act, (55) [fifty] 
cents per gallon (56); if packed in bottles, jars, tins, 

ilar packages, fifty cents per gallon. 

t oil, (57) fader tive] jifty cents per pound. 

40. ing, whale, and other fish oil, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, eight cents per gallon. 

41. Opium, crude ufactured, and not adulterated, con- 
nine per centum and over of morphia, one dollar per 
; or morphine, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or 
salts , one dollar per ounce; aqueous extract of opium, 
preparations of piam, not spectaly provided for in this A 
’ y prov or in this Act, 
per centum ad valorem; opium containing less than nine 
um for smoking, six dol- 


88. 


or 










centum of and 
a Per pon vat opin = for smoking and other prep- 
pny I wel ~ duti ch oe ities 
tie payment of duties, and such duties 
~~ COoLors, AND VARNISHEs: 

Baryta, of, or barytes, includ barytes earth, 
tnmasrfact red, ore conte ~ ton; manufac- 

tured, dollars twenty-five cen , 
4B. such as Prussian, Chinese, and all cen, con- 
i 5 of iron, (58) in pulp, dry or ground 
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in or mixed with oil (59) or water, eight cents per pound 
(60) [: and in pulp or mixed with water, eight cents per 
pound on the material contained therein when dry}. 

44, Blanc-fixe, or artificial sulphate of barytes, and satin whiie, 
or artificial sulphate of lime, one-half of one cent per 
pound. 

45. Black, made from bone, ivory, or vegetable, (61) [under] by 
whatever name known, including bone black and lamp- 
black, dry or ground in oil or water, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

(62) [46. Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other chromium 
colors in the manufacture of which lead and bichromate 
of potash or soda are used, dry or ground in or mixed 
with oil, four and one-half cents per pound; in pulp or 
mixed with water, four and one-half cents per pound on 
the material contained therein when dry. | 

46. Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other chromium colors 
in the manufacture of which lead and bichromate of pot 
ash or soda are used, in pulp, dry, or ground in or mived 
with oil or water, four and one-half cents per pound. 

(63) [47. Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, 
umber and umber earths not specially provided for in this 
Act, crude, one-fourth of one cent per pound; dried or 
powdered, one-half of one cent per pound; ground in oil 
or water, one and one-half cents per pound. } 

47. Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, and 
umber and umber earths not specially provided for, when 
crude or not powdered, washed or pulverized, one-eighth 
of one cent per pound 2 powdered, washed or pulverized, 
three-eighths of one cent per pound; if ground in oil or 
water, one and one-half cents per pound. 

48. Orange mineral, three (64) [and one-half} cents per pound. 

49. Red lead, (65) [three] two and three-fourths cents per 
pound, 

50. Ultramarine blue, (66) [and other ultramarine colors, | 
whether dry, in pulp, or mixed with water, and wash blue 
containing ultramarine, (67) [four] three and one-half 
cents per pound. 

51. Varnishes, including so-called gold size or japan, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem; (68) [and on] spirit varnishes 

(69) [for the alcohol contained therein] ,one dollar and (70 

[thirty-two] jfifly-two cents per gallon (71) [additional] 

and thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

52. Vermilion red, and other colors containing quicksilver, dry 
or ground in oil or water, (72) [twelve] fen cents per 
pound; when not containing quicksilver but made of lead 
or containing lead, (73) [six] five cents per pound. 

53. White lead, white paint, and (74) [white] pigment con- 
taining lead, dry or in pulp, or ground or mixed with oil, 

(75) [three] two and three-fourths cents per pound. 

. Whiting and Paris white, dry, one-fourth of one cent per 
pound; ground in oil, or putty, one cent per pound. 

. Zine, oxide of, and white paint or (76) [white] pigment con- 
taining zinc, but not containing lead, dry, one cent per 
pound ; groundin oil, oneand three-fourth cents per pound; 
(77) |sulfid of zine white, or] white sulphide of zinc, one 
and one-fourth cents per pound (78) |; chloride of zinc 
and sulphate of zinc, one cent per pound]. 

56. All paints, colors, (79) [and] pigments, (80) [whether dry 

or mixed, or ground in water or oil, or solutions other 
than oil, or] lakes, crayons, smalts, (81) [and] frostings 
(82) [, not specially provided for in this Act]; and (83) 
{all] paints, colors, and pigments (84) commonly known 
as artists’ paints or colors; all the foregoing, not specially 
provided for in this Act, whether (85) crude or dry or 
mixed, or ground with water or oil. or (86) with solutions 
other than oil, (87) and whether in bulk or in tubes, pans, 
cakes, or other (88) [forms, commonly known as artists’ 
paints or colors] form, thirty per centum ad valorem (89) ; 
venetian red, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

. Lead: Acetate of, white, (90) [four] two and three-fourths 
cents per pound; (91) [in colors, three] brown, gray, or 
yellow, one and three-fourths cents per pound; nitrate of, 
(92) [two] one and one-half cents per pound; litharge, 
two and (93) [three-fourths] one-hals cents per pound. 

58. Phosphorus, (94) [twenty] fifteen cents per pound. 


= 
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59. Bichromate and chromate of, three cents per pound. 

60. Caustic or hydrate of, (95) refined, in sticks or rolls, one 
cent per pound; chlorate of, (96) [three] fwo and one- 
half cents per pound. 

61. Hydriodate, iodide, and iodate of, twenty-five cents per 
pound. 

62. Nitrate of, or saltpeter, refined, one-half cent per pound. 

63. Prussiate of, red, eight cents per pound; yellow, four cents 
per pound (97) {; cyanide of, six cents per pound]; cyanid2 
of potassium, twelve and one-half per centum ad velorem. 
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PREPARATIONS: 


pound; vanilla beans, two 
mercially known as cuts, one aes pound, 


64, Medicinal preparations containing alcohol or in the prepa- 
ration of which alcohol is used, not specially provided for 
in this Act, fifty-five cents per pound, but in no case shall 
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valued at not exceeding forty cents per square foot, eight 

cents per square foot; exceeding forty cents per square 

co, ow cents per square foot and twenty-five per centum 
orem. 


the same pay less than twenty-five per centum ad valorem. | Cement, Lime, AND PLASTER: 


65. Medicinal preparations not containing alcohol or in the 
preparation of which alcohol is not used, not specially 
— for in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad va- 
orem; calomel and other mercurial medicinal prepara- 
tions, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

66. Plasters, healing or curative, of all kinds, and court-plaster, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

67. Preparations used as applications to the hair, mouth, teeth, 
or skin, such as cosmetics, dentifrices, pastes, pomades, 
—— and other toilet articles, and articles of per- 

umery, whether in sachets or otherwise, not containing 
alcohol or in the manufacture of which alcohol is not 
used, and not specially provided for in this Act, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

68, Santonin, and all salts thereof containing eighty per centum 
or over of santonin, one dollar per pound. 


SOAP: 


69. Castile soap, one and one-fourth cents per pound; fancy, 
perfumed, and all descriptions of toilet soap, including 
so-called medicinal or medicated soaps, fifteen cents per 
pound; all other soaps not specially provided for in this 
Act, twenty per centum ad valorem. 


Sopa: 
70. Bicarbonate of soda, or supercarbonate of soda, or saleratus, 


and other alkalies containing fifty per centum or more of 
bicarbonate of soda, three-fourths of one cent per pound. 

71. Bichromate and chromate of soda, two cents per pound. 

72, Crystal carbonate of soda, or concentrated soda crystals, or 
monohydrate, or sesquicarbonate of soda, (98) [one-half] 
three-tenths of one cent per pound; chlorate of soda, (99) 
[three] two cents per pound. 

78. Hydrate of, or caustic soda, (100) pane ] three-fourths 
of one cent per yon, nitrite of soda, two and one-half 
cents per pound (10i) [; hypo sulphite and sulphide of 
soda, one-half of one cent per pound. 

74, Sal soda, or soda crystals, not concentrated, (102) two-tenths 
of one cent per pound, (103) [and soda ash, one-fourth of 
one cent per pound, } 

(104) 744. Soda ash, a of one cent per pound; arse- 
niate of soda, one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

75, Silicate of soda, or other alkaline silicate, (105) [three-eighths 
of one cent] one-half of one cent per pound. 

76, Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, or niter cake, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per ton. . 

(106) 764. Sea moss, ten per centum ad valorem. 
77. Sponges, (107) [crude or in their natural state,] twenty per 


centum ad valorem; manufactures of sponges, or of which sponge 
is the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this Act, forty per centum ad valorem. 


78. Strychnia, or strychnine, and all salts thereof, thirty cents 


per ounce. 


79. Sulphur, (108) or brimstone, crude, fifty cents per ton; re- 


fined or sublimed, or flowers of, eight dollars per ton. 


80. Sumac, ground, (100) [four-tenths} three-tenths of one cent 


r pound, 
(110) 80}. Tonquin, t , or tonka beans, fifty cents per 
rs per pound; vanilla beans, com- 


81, Vanillin, (111) [seventy] eighty cents per ounce. 
ScHEpULE B.—Eartus, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 


Brick AND TILE: : 


82, Fire-brick, Cis) weighing not more than ten pounds each, 
not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated in an 
manner, one dollar and twenty-five cents per ton; glaz 
enameled, ornamented, or decorated, es ao 
five per centum ad valorem; brick, other than fire-bric 
not glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or 
decorated in any manner, twenty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem; if glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, 
or decorated in any manner, (114) [thirty] forty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

(115) [83. Tiles, glazed or unglazed, encaustic, ceramic mosaic, 
vitrified, ‘dint, , em , enameled, ornamental, 
hand painted, gold decorated, and all other earthenware 
tiles for floors and walls, valued at not exceeding forty 
cents per square foot, eight cents per square foot; ex- 
ceeding forty cents per square foot, ten cents per square 
foot and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. ] 

#4. Tiles, — unglazed r, one color, 
inches in size, four cents square foot; encaus- 


rated, and all other earthenware tiles for floors and walls, 


84, Roman, Portland,and other hydraulic cement, in barrels, 
sacks, or other packages, (116) [eight] eleven cents per 
one hundred pounds, including weight of barrel or pack- 
age; in bulk, (117) [seven] fen cents per one hundred 
pounds; other cement, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

85. Lime, five cents per one hundred pounds, including weight 


of barrel or package. 

86. Plaster (118) [of paris] rock or um, (119) erude, one dol- 
lar per ton; if ground or calcined, (120) one dollar and 
Jifty cents per ton; (121) [and] pearl hardening (122) [or 
artificial sulphate of lime] for paper (123) [manufac- 
turers’] makers’ use, (124) [one dollar and fifty cents per 
ton] twenty per centum ad valorem. 

87. Pumice stone, wholly or partially manufactured, (125) [one- 
half of one cent per pound] fi reentumad valorem; 
a , (126) [twenty] fen per centum ad va- 
orem, 


CLAYS OR EARTHs: 


88, Clays or earths, unwronght or unmanufactured, not spe- 
cially provided for in this Act, one dollar per ton; wrought 
or manufactured, not specially provi for in this Act, 
two dollars per ton; china clay or kaolin, (127) pew) 
three dollars per ton (128); limestone rock asphalt con- 
taining not more than fifteen centum of bitumen, fifty 
=e ton; asphaltum and bitumen, (129) not specially 
Pp d for in this Act, crude, if not dried, or otherwise 
advan in any manner, one dollar and (130) [fifty | 
twenty-five cents per ton; if dried or otherwise advancec 
in any manner, (131) [three dollars] two dollars and 
jifty cents per ton; bauxite, or beauxite, crude, not re- 
fined or otherwise advanced in condition from its natural 
state, one dollar per ton (132); fullers’ earth, unwrought 
and unmanufactured, two dollars per ton; wrought or 
manufactured, four dollars per ton. 


EARTHENWARE AND CHINA: 


89. Common yellow (133), [and] brown (134), and gray earth- 
enware, plain (135), [or] embossed, (136) or salt-glazed 
common stoneware, and crucibles, (137) all the foregoing 
not decorated in or mene: twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem -_ [3 kingham earthenware, forty per 
centum ad valorem]. 

90. China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crock- 
ery ware, (139) [including clock cases with or without 
movements, | ues, ornaments, toys, toy tea sets, 
charms, vases and statuettes, painted, tinted, stained, 
enameled, printed, gilded, or otherwise decorated or orna- 
mented in any manner, sixty per centum ad valorem; if 
_ white and without superadded ornamentation of any 

ind, fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

91, All other china, porcelain, , bisque, earthen, stone, 
and crockery ware, and manufactures thereof, or of which 
the same is the component material of chief value, by 
whatever name known, a rovided for in this 
Act, if painted, tinted, stai gm oy printed, gilded, 
or otherwise decorated or ornamented in any manner, 
sixty per centum ad valorem; if not ornamented or deco- 
rated, fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

wares composed (141) wholly or in chief 

42) [earthen] earthy or mineral substances, 

(143) or carbon, not specially provided for in this Act, if 
not decorated in any manner, thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem; if decorated, f -five per centum ad valorem. 

98, Gas retorts, three dollars ; lava tips for burners, oe) 
[ten] eight cents per gross and per centum 
valorem (145) [; carbons for electric lighting, and filter 
tubes, fifty per centum ad valorem; porous carbon pots 
for electric batteries, without metallic connections, twenty 
per centum ad valorem]. 

GLass AND GLASSWARE: 


ware, not 
ew 

glass 
quart and not less than one one-half pints, one and 
one-fourth cents ; not 














¢ 


That any of the above articles, if filled and not otherwise 
specially provided for in this Act, and the contents are 
subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a rate of duty 

ted in any manner by the value thereof, the value 
of such bottles, vials, or other vessels shall be added to 
the value of the contents for the ascertainment of the 
dutiable value of the latter, but if filled and not other- 
wise provided for in this Act, and the contents are not 
subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or to a rate of duty 
regulated in any manner by the value thereof, or if free 
of duty, such bottles, vials, or other vessels shall pay, in 
addition to the duty, if any, on their contents, the rates 
prescribed in this paragraph. } 

94, Plain or colored, molded or pressed, and flint, lime, or 
‘ead glass bottles, vials, jars, and covered or uncovered 
ae and carboys, any of the foregoing, filled or 
unfilled, not otherwise specially provided for, and whether 
their contents be dutiable or free, except such as contain 
merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a 
rate of duty based in whole or in part upon the value 
thereof, shall pay duty as follows: If holding more than 
one pint, seven-eighths sear we r pound; if holding not 
more than one pint and not less than one-fourth of a pint, 
one and one-fourth cents per pound; if holding less than 
one-fourth of a pint, forty-five cents per gross: Provided, 
That none of the above articles shall pay a lessrate of duty 
than forty per centum ad valorem. 

(147) [95. icles of flint, lime, or other glass, molded, pressed, 
or blown, not specially provided for in this Act and nut 

cut, epeves, painted, etched, printed, decorated, stained, 

silv: , gilded, or otherwise ornamented, sixty per 
centum ad valorem. | 

(148) [96. Articles of glass, cut, engraved, painted, colored, 
stained, decorated, silvered, gilded, etched, frosted, 
printed in any manner, or otherwise ornamented, not 

y provided for in this Act, and porcelain or opal 
- glassware, sixty per centum ad valorem. | 

96. Glass bottles, decanters, or other vessels or articles of glass, cut, 
engraved, painted, colored, stained, silvered, gilded, etched, 
Srosted, printed in any manner or otherwise ornamented, deco- 
rated, or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting 

; ), and porcelain and opal glassware; all the foregoing, 
filled or unfilled, and whether their contents be dutiable or free, 
sixty centum ad valorem. 

(149) [97. Glass bottles, decanters, or other vessels or articles of 
glass, when engraved, painted, colored, printed, stained, 
etched, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, or when cut, 

, or nd, except only such grinding as is neces- 
sary for fitting stoppers, shall, if filled, pay duty in addi- 
tion to any duty on their contents as if not filled, unless 
otherwise specially provided for in this Act.] 

98. Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass, not 
exceeding ten by fifteen inches square, one and (150) [ three- 
eighths) one-fourth cents per pound; above that, and not 
exceeding sixteen by twenty-four inches square, one and 
(151) [seven-eighths] fire-eighths cents per pound; above 
that, and notexceeding twenty-four by thirty inches square, 
two (152) [and three-eighths} cents per pound; above that, 
and not exceeding pacer by thirty-six inches square, 
two and (153) [seven-eighths] three-eighths cents per pound ; 

154) all above that, (155) [and not exceeding thirty by 
y inches square, three and three-eighths) two and three- 
Sourths cents per pound (156) [; above that, and not exceed- 
ing forty by sixty inches square, three and seven-eighths 
cents per pound; above that, four and three-eighths 
cents per pound]: Provided, That (157) upon unpolished 
cylinder, crown, and common window glass, imported in 
boxes, (158) [shall contain] containing tifty square feet, 
more or less, as nearly as sizes will permit, (160) Cand} 

daty shall be computed thereon according to the actua 

weight of glass. 

99. Cylinder and crown glass, polished, not exceeding sixteen by 
twenty-four inches square, four cents per square foot; above 
that, ee eee oer by thirty inches square, 
six cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
twenty-four by sixty inches square, (161) [twenty] fifteen 
cents per my oer foot; above that, (162) [forty] twenty cents 
per square 

100. Finted, rolled, (163) ribbed, or rough plate glass, or the same 
ey 


camebaags wire within itself, not including crown, 
linder, or common window glass, (164) (not exceeding ten 
by fifteen inches square, three-fourths of one cent per square 
foot; above that, and] not exceeding sixteen by twenty-four 
inches ane) three-fourths of one cent per square foot ; 
above that, not exceeding twenty-four by thirty inches 

half} one-fourth cents per square 


) 
f two] one and three-fourths cents 
per square foot; all ed rolled rolled, (168) ribbed, or rough 
plate glass, weighing over one pounds per one hun- 
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dred square feet, shall pay an additional duty on the excess 
at the same rates herein imposed (169) [: Provided, That 
all of the above plate glass, when ground, smoothed, or 
otherwise obscured, shall be subject to the same rate of duty 
as cast polished plate unsilvered }. P 
Cast polished plate glass, finished or unfinished and unsil- 
vered, not exceeding sixteen by twenty-four inches square, 
eight cents per square foot; above that, and not excee ling 


twenty-four by thirty inches square, (170) [twelve] ten 
cents per square foot; above that, and not excecding 
twenty-four by sixty inches square, twenty-two and one- 


half cents per square foot; all above that, thirty-five cents 
per square foot. 

Cast polished plate glass, silvered, cylinder and crown glass, 
silvered, and looking-glass plates, (171) exceeding in s ) 
hundred and forty-four square inches and not exceeding six- 
teen by twenty-four inches square, (172) [nine] eleven cents 
per square foot; above that, and not exceeding twenty-tour 
by thirty inches square, thirteen cents per square foot; 
above that, and not exceeding twenty-four by sixty inches 
square, twenty-five cents per square foot; all above that, 
(173) [forty] thirty-eight cents per square foot. 

But no looking-glass plates or plate glass, silvered, when 
framed, shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed upon 
similar glass of like description not framed, but shall pay in 
addition thereto upon such frames the rate of duty appli- 
cable thereto when imported separate. 


102. 


103. 


104. Cast polished plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, (174) [look- 
ing-glass plates,} and (175) polished cylinder, crown (176) 
glass silvered, or common window glass, silvered or unsil- 
vered, when bent, ground, obscured, frosted, sanded, enam- 
eled, beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, flashed, stained, 
colored, painted, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, 
shall be subject to a duty of ten per centum ad valorem iu 
addition to the rates otherwise chargeable thereon. 

105. Spectacles, eyeglasses, and goggles, and frames for the same, 
(177) or paris thereof, finished or unfinished, valued at not over 
(178) [seventy-five] forty cents per dozen, (179) [twenty-five | 
twenty cents per dozen and (180) [twenty] fifteex per centum 
ad valorem; valued at over (181) [seventy-five] forty cents 
per dozen and not over one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, 
(182) [forty-five] forty cents per dozen and twenty per 
centum ad valorem: valued at over oue dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen, (183) [and on parts of spectacle, ey eglass, 
or goggle frames, and mountings or parts thereof for the 
same,} fifty per centum ad valorem. 

106. Lenses of glass or pebble, ground and polished to a spherical 
eylindrieal, or prismatic form, and ground and polished 
plano or coquill glasses, wholly or partly manufactured, 
with the edges unground, forty-five per centum ad valorem; 
if with their edges ground or beveled, ten cents per dozen 
pairs and forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

107. Strips of glass, not more than three inches wide, ground or 
polished on one or both sides to a cylindrical er prismatic 
form, and glass slides for magic lanterns, forty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

108. Opera and field glasses, telescopes, microscopes, photographic 
and projecting lenses and (184) [other] optical instruments, 
and frames or mountings for the same (185) [,] ; all the fore- 
going not specially provided tor in this Act, forty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

109. Stained or painted (186) [window glass and stained or painted } 


glass windows, (187) or parts thereof, and all mirrors, not 
exceeding in size one hundred and forty-four square inches, 
with or without frames or cases, and all glass (188) (except 
broken glass) or manufactures (189) of glass or paste, or of 
which glass or paste is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this Act, forty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 
110. Fusible enamel, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 


MARBLE AND STONE, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 


(190) [111 Marble or onyx, in block, rough or squared only, and 
not dressed or made into articles, sixty-five cents per cubic 
foot; marble of all kinds and onyx, sawed or dressed, inelud- 
ing marble or onyx slabs, paving tiles, or mosaic cubes, con- 
taining less than four cubic inches each, one dollar and ten 
cents per cubic foot; bat in measurement no slab, tile, or 
enbe shall be computed at less than one ineh in thickness. } 

111. Marble in block, rough or squared only, sixty-five cents per cubic 
Soot; onyx in block, rough or squared, one dollar and fi/ty centa 
per cubic foot; marble or onyr, sawed or dressed, over two 
inches in thickness, one dollar and ten cents per cubic foot; slabs 
or paving tiles of marble or onyx, containing not less than four 
superficial inches, if not more than one inch in thickness, twelve 
cents per superficial foot; if more than one inch and not more 
than one and one-half inches in thickness, fifteen cents per super- 
ficial foot; if more than one and one-half inches and not more 
than two inches in thickness, eighteen cents per superficial foot; 
if rubbed in whole or in part, three cents per superficial foot in 
addition; mosaic cubes of marble, onyx, or stone, not exceeding 
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two cubic inches in size, if loose, one cent per pound and twenty 
per centum ad valorem; if attached to paper or other material, 
twenty cents per superficial foot and thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

112. Manufactures of agate, alabaster, chalcedony, chrysolite, 
(191) coral, cornelian, garnet, jasper, jet, malachite, marble, 
onyx, or rock crystal, (192) and spar (193) [including clock 
cases with or without movements], not specially provided 
for in this Act, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

Stone— 

113. Burr stones, manufactured or bound up into millstones, 
fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

114, Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building 
or monumental stone, except marble and onyx, unmanu- 
factured or undressed, not specially provided for in this 
Act, (194) [ten] fourteen cents per cubic foot. 

115. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building 
er monumental stone, except marble and onyx, not specially 
provided for in this Act, hewn, dressed, or polished, (195) 
{ferty] fifty per centum ad valorem. 

116. Grindstones, finished or unfinished, one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per ton. 

Slate— 

117. Slates, slate chimney-pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, roofing 
slates, and all other manufactures of slate, not specially 
provided for in this Act, twenty per centum ad valorem. 


ScuEpuLe C.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


118. Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, (196) [and] also 
the dross or residuum from burnt pyrites, forty cents per ton (197); 
manganese ore, containing less than forty metallic units in dry state, one 
dollar per ton: Provided, That in levying and collecting the duty on 
(198) [iron ore] such ores no deduction shall be made from the weight 
of the ore on account of moisture which may be chemically or physi- 
cally combined therewith (199); basie slag, ground or unground, one 
dollar per ton. 

119. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, 
ferro-silicon, wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap stcel, four dol- 
lars per ton; but nothing shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel 
except waste or refuse iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured. 

120, Bar iron, (200) square iron, rolled or hammered, comprising 
flats (201) [,] not less than one inch wide nor less than three-eighths 
of one inch thick, round iron not less than seven sixteenths of ove 
inch in diameter, (202) [and square iron, not specially provided for 
in this Act, ] six-tenths of one cent per pound. ° 

121. Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of one 
inch in diameter, and bars or shapes of rolled (203) or hammered iron, 
not specially provided for in this Act, (204) [eight-tenths] seven- 
tenths of one cent per pound: Provided, That all iron in slabs, 
blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in bars, and 


_ more advanced than pig iron, except castings, shall be subject to a 


duty of (205) [five-tenths] four-tenths of one cent per pound: Pro- 
vided further, That all iron bara, blooms, billets, or sizes or shapes 
of any kind, in the manufacture of which charcoal is used as fuel, 
shall be subject to a duty of (206) not less than twelve dollars per ton. 

122. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, 
T T, columns and posts or parts or sections of columns and posts, 
deck and bulb beams, and aliding forms, together with all other 
structural shapes of iron or stvel, whether plain or punched, or fitted 
for use, (207) [six-tenths] jfive-tenths of one cent per pound. 

123. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, (208) Se whatever purpose 
used, }] except (209) crucible plate steel and saw plates hereinafter pro- 
vided for, not thinner than number ten wire gauge, sheared or un- 
sheared, and skelp iron or stecl sheared or rolled in grooves, valued 
at one cent per pound or less, five-tenths of one cent per pound; 
valued above one cent and not above two cents per pound, six-tenths 
of one cent per pound; valued above two cents and not above four 
cents per pound, one cent per pound; valned at over four cents per 

yourd, (210) [thirty] twenty-fire per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
‘hat all (211) [plate] sheefls or plates of iron or ste@l thinner than 
number ten wire gauge shall pay duty as iron or steel sheets. 

124. Iron or steel anchors or parts thereof, (212) [mill irons and 
mill cranks of wrought iron, wrought iron for ships,] one and two- 
tenths cents per pound; (213) [and] forgings of iron or steel, or of 
combined iron and steel, (214) [for vessels, steam engines, and loco- 
motives, or parts thereof, and other forgings of iron or steel, or of 
combined iron and steel, | of whatever shape or whatever degree or 
stage of mannfacture, not specially provided for in this Act, (215) 

one and one-half cents per pound: Provided, That no forgings of 
iron or steel, or forgings of iron and steel combined, shall pay a less 
rate of duty than thit y-tive per centum ad valorem] thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem; anti-frietion (216) [,}] ball forgings of iron or steel, 
or of combined iron and steel, forty-five per centum ad valorem, 

125, Hoop, (217) fer] band, or scroll oe , or other] iron or steel, 
(219) not otherwise provided for in this Act valued at three cents per 
pound or less, eight inches or less in width, and less than three- 
eighths of one inch thick and not thinner than number ten wire 
gange, (220) [six-tenths} five-tenths of one cent per pound; thinner 
than number ten wire gauge and not thinner than number twenty 
wire gauge, (221) [seven-tenths) siz-tenths of one cent per pound; 
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thinner than number twenty wire gauge, (222) (nine-tenths] eight. 
tenths of one cent per pound: Provided, That (223) [hoop or band 
iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to length, or wholly or partly manu- 

factured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint or any 

other preparation, with or without buckles or fastenings, for baliny 

cotton or any other commodity,] barrel hoops of iron or steel, aud 

me or band iron or hoop or band steel —- splayed or punched, 

with or without buckles or fastenings, shall pay one-tenth of ono 

cent per pound more duty than that imposed on the hoop or band 

iron or steel from which they are made (224) ; steel bands or strips, 

untempered, suitable for making band saws, three cents per pound and 
twenty per centum ad valorem; if tempered, or hoenvel and polished, 

siz cents per pound and twenty pe centum ad valorem. 

126. Railway bars, made of iron or steel, and railway bars made 
in part of steel, ‘T rails, and punched iron or steel flat rails, (225) 
[seven-twenticths) three-tenths of one cent per pound; railway fish- 
plates or splice-bars, made of iron or steel, (226) [one-half] four- 
tenths of one cent per pound. 

127. Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, (227) [including all 
iron or steel commercially known as common or black taggers iron 
or steel, ] of whatever dimensions, and skelp iron or stecl, valued at 
three cents per pound or less, thinner than number ten and not 
thinner than number twenty wire gauge, seven-tenths of one cent 
per pound; thinner than number twenty wire gauge and not thinner 
than number twenty-five wire gange, eight-tenths of one cent per 
pound; thinner than number twenty-five wire gauge and not thinner 
than number thirty-two wire gauge, one and one-tenth cents per 
pound; thinner than number thirty-two wire gauge, one and two- 
tenths cents per pound; corrugated or crimped, one and one-tenth 
cents per pound: Provided, That all (228) sheets of common or black 
(229) (sheet iron or (230) [sheet] steel not thinner than number ten 
wire gauge shall pay duty as plate iron or plate steel. 

128. All iron or stecl sheets or plates, and all hoop, band, or scroll 
iron or steel, excepting what are known commercially as tin plates, 
terne plates, and taggers tin, and hereinafter provided for, when 
galvanized or coated with zinc (231) , [or] spelter, or (232) [other 
metals] lead, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay (233) [one- 
fourth] two-tenths of one cent per pound more — than (234) [the 
rates imposed by the preceding paragraph upon the correspondin 
gauges or forms of common or black sheet or taggers iron or steel 
if the same was not so galvanized or coated, 

129. (235) [Sheet] Sheets of iron or (236) a) steel, polished, 
planished, or glanced, by whatever name eet (237) [two] 
one and seven-eighths cents per pound: Provided, That (238) [plate or 
sheet or taggers] plates or sheets of iron or steel, by whatever name 
designated, other than the polished, planished, or glanced herein 
provided for, which (239) [has] have been pickled or cleaned by acid, 
or by any other material or process, or which (240) [is] are cold- 
rolled, smoothed only, not polished, shall pay (241) [one-fourth] 
two-tenths of one cent pe penn more duty than the corresponding 
gauges of common or black sheet (242) [or taggers) iron or steel. 

130. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or rs iron or steel, coated 
with tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either 
of them, is a component part, by the dipping or any other process, 
and commercially known as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin, 
one and (243) [one-half] four-tenths cents per pound (244) [: Pro- 
vided, That the benetit of the drawback provision in section twenty- 
four of this Act shall not apply to cles manufactured in this 
country from imported tin plates, terne — or ts tin, or to 
—  aaaicaeimas abroad from tin plates, terne plates, or tag- 
gers tin). 4 

131. Steel ingots, cogged in blooms, and slabs, by whateve 
process made; die blocks or blanks; billets and bars and tapered 
or beveled bars; (245) mill shafting; pressed, sheared, or stamped 
shapes; saw plates, wholly or partially manufactured; hammer 
molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel molds not in bars; alloys used 
as substitutes for steel in the manufacture of tools; all descriptions 
and 8 of dry sand, loam, or iron-molded steel castings; sheets 
and plates and steel in all forms and shapes not specially provided 
for in this Act, all of the above valued at one cent per pound or less. 
(246) [seven-twentieths] three-tenths of one cent per pound; valued 
above one cent and not above one and four-tenths cents _ und, 
(247) [five-tenths] four-tenths of one cent per pound; v: calcahers 
one and four-tenths cents and not above one and eight-tenths cents 
per pound, (248) [seven-tenths] sir-tenths of one cent per pound; 
valued above one and eight-tenths cents and not above two and two- 
tenths cents per pound, (249) [eight-tenths] seren-tenths of one cent 
per pound; valued above two and two-tenths cents and not above 
three cents per pound, (250) [one and one-tenth cents] nine-tenths 
of one cent per pound; valued above three cents per pound and not 
above four cents per pound, one and (251) [four-tenths] two-lenths 
cents per pound; valued above four cents not above seven cents 
per pound, one and (252) [six-tenths] three-tenths cents per pound; 
valued above seven cents and not above ten cents per pound, two 
(253) (and five-tenths] cents per pound; valued above ten cents and 
not above thirteen cents ars pound, (254) [three] two and four-tenthsa 
cents per pound; valued above thirteen cents and not above six- 


teen cents per pound, (255) [three and five-tenths] two and eight- 
tenths cents per pound; valuedabove sixteen cents per pound, ) 
[six) four and seven-tenths cents per pound, 
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WIRE: 

182. Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence, and other iron or steel wire 
rods, whether round, oval, flat, or square, or in any other 
shape, and nail rods, in coils or otherwise, valued at four 

cents or less per pound, four-tenths of one cent per pound; 
valued over tour cents per pound, three-fourths of one cent 
per pound: Prorided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller 
than number six wire gauge shall be classed and dutiable as 
wire (257) [: Provided further, That all iron or steel wire 
rods which have been tempered or treated in any mauner 
or partly manufactured shall be classed and dutiable as 


vet 
(258) [133. Round iron or steel wire, all sizes not smaller than 


number thirteen wire gauge, one and one-fourth cents per | 


pound; smaller than number thirteen wire gauge and not 
smaller than number sixteen wire gauge, one and one-half 
cents per pound; smaller than number sixteen wire gauge, 
two cents per pound; all other iron or steel wire, and wire 
or strip steel, including such as is commonly known as 
crinoline wire, corset wire, needle wire, piano wire, clock 
and watch wires, and «ll steel wires, whether polished or 
unpolished, tempered or untempered, in coils or straight 
eal ont to lengths, drawn cold through dies or rolls, and 
hat wire, flat steel wire or sheet steel in strips, uncovered or 
covered with cotton, silk, or other material, or metal, an 

all the foregoing manufactures, of whatever shape or form 

valued above four cents per pound, forty-five per centum 
ad valorem: Provided, That articles manufactured from 
iron or steel wire shall pay the maximum rate of duty 
which would be imposed upon any wire used in the mann- 
facture of such articles and in addition thereto one and 
one-half cents per pound; drill rods, including such as are 
called ‘‘Stubbs steel,” and all cold drawn steel rods, of 
whatever sizé or shape, valued above four cents per pound, 


whetifer polished or unpolished, in coils or straight, forty- | 


five per centum ad valorem: And provided further, That 
wire cloth and wire netting made in meshes of any furm 
from iron, steel, brass, copper, or any other metal shall pay 
a duty equal in amount to that imposed on the wire uscd in 


the manufacture thereof and two cents per pound in adki- | 


tion thereto: And provided further, That there shall be 
paid on iron or steel wire coated with zine or tin, or any 
other metal (except fence wire) one-half of one cent per 
og in addition to the rate imposed on the wire of which 
t is made. } 
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scroll iron or steel shall be the material of chief value, shall pay a 
lower rate of duty than that imposed on the tin plate, terne plate, 
or sheet, plate, hoop, band, or seroll iron or steel from which it is 
made, or of which it shall be the component thereof of chief value, 

137. On all iron or steel bars or rods of whatever shape or section 
which are cold rolled, cold drawn, cold hammered, or polished in 
any way in addition to the ordinary process of hot rolling or ham- 
mering, there shall be paid one-fourth of one cent per pound in 
addition to the rates provided in this Act on bars or rods of what- 
ever section or shape which are hot rolled; and on all strips, plates, 


| or sheets of iron or steel of whatever shape, other than the polished, 


planished, or glanced sheet iron or sheet steel hereinbefore provided 
for, which are cold rolled, cold hammered, blued, brightened, tem- 
pered, or polished by any process to such perfected surface tinish or 
— better than the grade of cold rolled, smoothed only, herein 
vefore provided for, there shall be paid.one cont per pound in ad- 
dition to the rates provided in this Act upon plates, strips. or sheets 
of iron or steel of common or black finish; and on steel circular saw 
plates there shall be paid (260) [three-fourths] one-half of one cent 
per pound in addition to the rate provided in this Act for steel saw 
plates. 


MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL. 


138. Anvils of iron or steel, or of iron and steel combined, by 
whatever process made, or in whatever stage of manufacture, (261) 
[two] one and three-fourths cents per pound. 

139, Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for 
axles, whether of iron or steel, without reference to the stage or 
state of manufacture, (262) [one and one-half cents] valued at not 
more than six cents per pound, one cent per pound: Provided, That when 
iron or steel axles are imported titted in wheels, or parts of wheels, 
of iron or steel, they shall be dutiable at the same rate as the wheels 
in which they are titted. 

140. Blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, track tools, wedges, and 
crow bars, whether of iron or steel, one and one-half cents per pound. 

141. Bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt-blanks, and 
finished hinges or hinge blanks, whether of iron or stcel, one and 
one-half cents per pound. 

142. Card-clothing manufactured from tempered steel wire, forty- 
five cents per square foot; all other, twenty cents per square foot. 

143. Cast-iron pipe of every description, four-tenths of one cent 
per pound. 

144, Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove-plates, andirons, sad-irons, 


| tailors’ irons, hatters’ irons, and castings of iron, not specially pro- 


133. Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than number thirteen wire | 


gauge, one and one-fourth cents per pound; smaller than num- | 


thirteen and not smaller than number sixteen wire gauge, one 
and one-half cents per pound; smaller than number sixtcen wire 
gauge, two cents per pound: Provided, That all the foregoing 
valued at more than five cents per pound shall pay forty per 
centum ad valorem. 

(259) 133}. Iron or steel or other wire not specially provided for in this 
Act, including such as is commonly known as hat wire, or bonnet 
wire, crinoline wire, corset wire, needle wire, piano wire, clock 
wire, and watch wire, whether flat or otherwise, and corset clasps, 


corset steels and dress steels, and sheet sleel in strips, twenty-five | 


one-thousandths of an inch thick or thinner, any of the foregoing, 
whether uncovered or covered with cotton, silk, metal, or other 
material, valued at more than four cents per pound, forty per 


centum ad valorem: Provided, That articles manufactured from | 


iron, steel, brass, or copper wire, shall pay the rate of duty which 

would imposed upon the wire used in the manufacture of such 

articles, in addition thereto one cent per pound; and oniron 

er steel wire coated with zinc, tin, or any other metal two-tenths 

of one cent per pound in addition to the rate imposed on the wire 
which it is made. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


134. No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss or dam- 
age in uence of rust or of discoloration shall be made upon 
any description of iron or steel, or upon any article wholly or partly 
oo aaa of iron or steel, or upon any manufacture of iron or 
8 * 

135. All metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast and 
malleable, of whatever description or form, without regard to the 
percen of carbon contained therein, whether produced by 
cementation, or converted, cast, or made from iron or its ores, by 
the crucible, Bessemer, Clapp-Griffith, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, 
basic, Siemens-Martin, or hearth process, or by the equivalent 
of either, or by a combination of two or more of the processes, or 
their equivalents, or by any fusion or other process which produces 
from iron or its oresa metal either ular or fibrous in structure, 
which is cast and malleable, excepting what is known as malleable- 
iron castings, shall be classed and denominated as stee). 

136. No article not ally provided for in this Act, which is 
wholly or partly manufactured from tin plate, terne plate, or the 

, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel herein provided for, 
or of which such tin plate, terne plate, sheet, plate, hoop, band, or 








vided for in this Act, eight-tenths of one cent per pound, 

145, Castings of malleable iron not specially provided for in this 
Act, (263) [one and one-fourth cents] nine-tenths of one cent per 
pound. 

146. Cast hollow-ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, two cents per 
pound. 

147. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, vot less 
than three-fourths of one inch in diameter, one (264) [and one- 
fourth cents] cent per pound; less than three-fourths of one inch 
and not less than three-eighths of one inch in diameter, one and 
(265) [one-half] one-fourth cents per pound; less than three-cighths 
of one inch in diameter (266) fand net less than five-sixteenths of 
one inch in diameter}, two (267) and one-half cents per pound (268) 
[; and less than five-sixteenths of one inch in diameter, three and 
one-half cents per pound]; but no chain or chains of any descrip- 
tion shall pay a lower rate of dnty than forty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

148. Lap welded, butt welded, seamed, or jointed iron or steel 
boiler tubes, pipes, flues, or stays, not thinner than number sixteen 
wire gauge, two cents per pound; welded cylindrical furnaces, made 
from plate metal, two and one-half cents per pound (269) ; all other 
ivon or steel tubes, finished or unfinished, not specially provided for in 
this Act, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

CUTLERY: 

(270) [149. Pen knives, pocket knives, or clasp knives, and erasers 
or manicure knives of all kinds, or parts thereof, wholly or 
partially manufactured, including such as have corkscrews, 
file blades or manicure blades, each of which shall be held 
to be a blade, if valued at not more than forty cents per 
dozen, ten cents per dozen and fifteen per centum ad valo 
rem; all others, having but one blade, fifty cents per dozen 
and twenty per centum ad valorem; if having but two 
blades, one dollar per dozen and twenty per centum ad 
valorem; if having but three blades, one dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen and twenty per centum ad valorem; if 
having four blades or more, two dollars per dozen and 
twenty per centum ad valorem; and on all 
this paragraph with handles or handlg cove 


the articles in 
nes of pearl or 


tortoise shell, having but two blades, tifty cents per dozen, 
and having three blades or more, seventy five cents per 
dozen, in addition to the foregoing rates. Razors or razor 
blades, finished or unfinished, valned at not more than three 
dollars per dozen, one dollar per dozen; valued at more 


than three dollars per dozen, one dollar and seveuty-tive 
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150. 
161. 


cents per dozen, and in addition thereto, on all razors and 
razor blades, fifteen per centum ad valorem. Scissors and 
shears, finished or unfinished, valued at not more than one 
dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen, fifty cents per 
dozen, and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at more 
than one dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen, seventy- 
five cents per dozen, and twenty per centum ad valorem. } 

Penknives or pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, and bud- 
ding knives of all kinds, or parts thereof, and erasers or mani- 
cure knives, or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, 
velued at not more than forty cents per dozen, forty per centum 
ad valorem; valued at more than forty cents per dozen and not 
exceeding fifty cents per dozen, one cent per piece and forty per 
centum ad valorem; valued at more than fifty cents per dozen 
and not exceeding one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, five cents 
per piece and forty per centum ad ralorem; valued at more than 
one dollar and fifty cents per dozen and not exceeding three dol- 
lars per dozen, ten cents piece and forty per centum ad 
valorem ; valued at more than three dollars per dozen, twenty 
cents per piece and forty per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That blades, handles, or other parts of either or any of the fore- 
going articles, imported in any other manner than assembled 
in finished knives or erasera, shall be subject to no less rate of 
duty than herein provided for penknives, pocketknives, clasp 
knives, pruning knives, manicure knives, and erasers valued at 
more than fifty and not more than one dollar and fifty cents per 
dozen. Razors and razor blades, finished or wnfinished, valued 
at less than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, fifty cents per 
dozen and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at one dollar 
and fifty cents per dozen and less than three dollars per dozen, 
one dollar per dozen and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued 
at three dollars per dozen or more, one dollar and seventy-five 
cents per dozen and twenty per centum ad valorem. Scissors and 
shears, and blades for the same, finished or unfinished, valued at 
not more than fifty cents per dozen, fifleen cents per dozen and 
Jjifteen per centumadvalorem; valued at more than fifty cents and 
not more than one dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen, fifty 
cents per dozen and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than one dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen, seventy- 
Jive cenis per dozen and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Swords, sword-blades, and side-arms, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, 
butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, plumbers’, painters’, palette, 
artists’, and shoe knives, forks and steels, finished or unfin- 
ished, with handles of wee shell or ivory, six- 
teen cents each; with handles of deer horn, twelve cents 
each; with handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid or 
any pyroxyline material, five cents each ; with handles of any 
other material than those above mentioned, one and one- 
half cents each, and in addition, on all the above articles, 
fifteen per centum ad valorem: Provided, That none of the 
above-named articles shall pay a less rate of duty than 
forty-five per centum ad valorem. 


152. Files, file-blanks, rasps, and floats, of all euts and kin 271 
(four) in one-half ashes in lenge! and under, thirty a aoe 
ozen ; 


over (272) [four] two and one-half inches in length and under 


273) [nine] four and one- ine 274) [sixt ty cents per 
Sr CS fain ace four dota cen og ad ar 
(276) [fourteen } seven inches, (277) [one and fifteen] seventy-five 
cents per dozen; (278) [fourteen] seven inches in len and over, 
one dollar (279) [and sixty cents] per dezen. 

FimraRMS: 
153. Muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns, rifles, and parts thereof, 
twenty-five centum ad valorem. 
154. Double barreled, sporting, breech-loading shotguns, com- 


bination shotguns and rifles, valued at not more than 
(280) [six] ten dollars (281) [, ome dollar each; valued at 
more than six dollars and not more than twelve dollars. 
four dollars] each (282), fifty per centum ad valorem; val 
at more than (283) [twelve] ten dollars, six dollars each; 
double barrels for sporting breech-loading shotguns and 
rifles further advanced in manufacture than rough bored 
only, three dollars each; stocks for double-barreled sport- 
breech-loading sho anil rifles wholly or partially 
manufactured, three dollars each; and in addition thereto 
on ali such guns (284) [,] and rifles, (285) valued at more than 
ten dollars each, and on such stocks and barrels, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem; on all other parts of such guns or 
rifles, and fittings for such stocks or barrels, fini or un- 
finished, fift; centum ad valorem: Prorided, That all 
double- sporting breech shotguns and rifles 
imported without a lock or locks or other fittings shall be 
subject to a duty of six dollars each and thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem; single-barreled breech-loading shot- 
guns, or parts thereof, except as otherwise 5 y pro- 
vided for in this Act, one dollar each and y-five per 
centum ad valorem. Revolving pistols or parts thereof, 
(286) [valued at not more than two dollars and fifty cents, 


sixty cents each and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued 
at more than two dollars and fifty cents, one dollar and 
fifty cents each and twenty-five per centum ad valorem] 
seventy-five cents each and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 
155. Sheets, plates, wares, or articles of iron, steel, or other metal, 
— or glazed with vitreous glasses, forty per centum ad 
valorem. 


Nats, Spikes, TACKS, AND NEEDLES: 

156. Cut nails and cnt spikes of iron or steel, six-tenths of one 
eent per pound. 

157. Horseshoe nails, hob nails, and all other wrought iron or 
steel nails not specially provided for in this Act, two and 
one-fourth cents per pound. 

158. Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel, (287) [two inches 
long and longer,] not less than one inch in length and not 
lighter than number (288) [twelve] sixteen wire gauge, one- 
half of one cent per pound; (289) [from one inch to two 
inches in length, and lighter than number twelve and not 
lighter than number sixteen wire gauge, seven-tenths of 
one cent - ound; shorter} less than one inch (290) in 
length and lighter than num sixteen wire gauge, one 
cent per pound. 

159. Spikes, nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, of 
wrought iron or steel, one cent per pound. 

160. Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs, not exceeding sixteen ounces to 
the thousand, one and one-fourth cents per thousand; ex- 
eeeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, one and one-half 
cents per pound. 

161. Needles for knitting or sewing machines, including latch 
needles, one dollar per thousand and (291) [thirty] twenty- 
Jive per centum ad valorem; crochet needles and tape nee- 
dies, knitting and all other needles, not specially provided 
for in this Act, and bodkins of metal, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. ‘ 


PLATES: 

162. Steel plates engraved, stereotype plates, electrotype plates, 
and plates of other materials, engraved or itinaeayied, for 
printing, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

163. Rivets of iron or steel, two cents per pound. 

Saws: 

164. Crosseut saws, six cents per linear foot; mill saws, ten cents 
linear foot; pit, and saws, eight cents per linear 
oot; circular saws, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; 
(292) steel band saws, finished or unfinished, ten cents per pound 
and twenty per centum ad valorem; hand, back, and all other 
saws, not specially provided for in this Act, (293) [forty] 

thirty per centum ad valorem. 

165. Serews, commonly called wood screws, made of iron or steel, 
more than two inches in em, Le three cents per pound; over 
one inch “and not more than inches in len five cents per 
pound; over one-half inch and not more than one inch in length, 
seven cents per pound; one-half inch and less in length, ten 
cents per pound; screws, commonly called wood screws, made of 
brass, more than two inches in length, five) four cents und ; 
over one inch and not more than two inches in length, g vee 
siz cents per pound; over one-half inch and not more than one inc 
in a [ten] eight and one-half cents per pound; one-half 
inch and in len sieandl ike cnt aeesthane, cotepene tn 

166. Umbrella an bs and stretchers, composed in chief 
value of iron, steel, or other metal, (298) [forty-five cents per one 
hundred ribs and 


a 


thirty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, That on a yacht or 

so navigated, sach duty shall be collected and paid 

only upon the first arrival thereof: And pro further, That a 
like duty shall be levied and 

cqeleen peer re ee nee 

to such yachts eee ee eee 
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168. Wheels (300) for railway purposes, or parts thereof, made of 
iron or steel, and steel tired wheels for railway purposes, whether 
wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, or other 
railway tires or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured (301) 
[, one and three-fourths cents per pound) ; and ingots, cogged ingots, 
blooms, or blanks for the same, without regard to the degree of 
manufacture, one and (302) [one-fourth] one-half cents per pound: 
Provided, That when wheels (303) for railway purposes, or parts 
thereof, of iron or steel, are imported with iron or stee) axles titted 
in them, the wheels and axles together shall be dutiable at the 
same rate as is provided for the wheels when imported separately. 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF, 


169. Aluminum (304) [, in crude form], and alloys of any kind in 
which aluminum is the component material of chief value, (305) in 
crude form, (306) [ten] seven cents per pound; (307) in plates, sheets, 
bars, and rods (308) [of aluminum, of any kind, in which aluminum 
is the component material of chief value, fifteen], twelve cents per 
pound. 

(309) [170. Manufactured articles or wares of aluminum of any 
kind, im which aluminum is the component material of chief value, 
and whether partially or wholly manufactured, forty-five per cen- 
tam ad valorem. } 

171. Antimony, as regulus or metal, three-fourths of one cent per 
pound. : 
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going, two (322) and one-fourth cents per pound; lead in 
sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead and lead wire, two and 
one-half cents per pound. 

181. Metallic mineral substances in a crude state, (323) [ineluding 
monazite sand,] and metals unwrought, not specially provided for 
in this Act, twenty per centum ad valorem (324 
thovrite, six cents per pound, 

(325) [182, Mica, two cents per pound on dimensions of one square 
inch or less, and two cents per pound additional for each addi 
tional square inch: Provided, That the maximum rate of duty shall 
in no case exceed fifty cents per pound. | 


182. Mica, unmanufactured, five cents p 


; monarile sand and 


er pound and twenty per centum 
per pound and twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 
(326) [183. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel 
is 2 component material, and nickel steel, six cents per pound. | 
183. Nickel ore, three cents per pound on the nickel contained therein; 
nickel matie, four cents per pound for the nickel contained therein; nickel, 


| nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the component mate- 


172. Argentine, albata, or German silver, unmanufactured, (310) | 


[one cent per pound and fifteen} twenty-fire per centum ad valorem. 

(311) [173. Brass, in bars or pigs, old brass, clippings from brass 
or Dutch metal, and old sheathing, or yellow metal, fit only for 
remanufacture, one and one-half cents per pound. } 


174. Bronze powder, twelve cents per pound; bronze or Dutch- | 


metal or aluminum, in leaf, (312) [four] eight cents per package of 
one hundred leaves. ; 

175. Copper in rolled plates, called braziers’ copper, sheets, rods, 
— and copper bottoms, two and one-half cents per pound; 
sheathing or yellow metal of which copper is the component mate- 
rial of chief yalue, and not composed wholly orin part of iron un- 
gavanized, two cents per pound. 


GoLD AND SILVER: 


r package of five hundred leaves. 

177. — leaf, seventy-five cents per package of five hundred 
eaves. 

(314) [178. Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, made wholly or in chief 
value of gold, silver or other metal, six cents per pound and 
ten per centum ad valorem; bullions and metal threads, 
trimmin 


| 


rial of chief value, eight cents per pound. 

184. Pens, metallic, except gold pens, twelve cents per gross. 

185. Penholder tips, penholders or parts thereof, and gold pens, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(327) [186. Plain pins, two and one-half inches or less in length, 
with solid heads, and hair, safety, hat, bonnet and shaw! pins, any 
of the foregoing composed wholly of brass, copper, iron, steel or 
other base metal, and not commonly known as jewelry, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem. } 

186. Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, including hair, 
safety, hat, bonnet, and shawl pins; any of the foregoing composed 
wholly of brasa, copper, iron, steel, or other base metal, not plated, and 
not commonly known as jewelry, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

187. Quicksilver, (328) [ten] seven cents per pound. ‘lhe flasks, 
bottles, or other vessels in which quicksilver is importe:! shall be 
subject to the same rate of duty as they would be subjected to if 
imported empty. 

188. Typo metal, one and one-half cents per pound for the lead 
contained therein; new type, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

189. Watch movements (329) whether imported in cases or not i/ 


| having not more than seven jewels, thirty-five cents each; if havy- 


176. Gold leaf, (313) [two dollars] one dollar and seventy-five cents | 


ing more than seven jewels and not more than eleven jewels, fifty 
eents each; if having more than eleven jewels and not more than 
fifteen jewels, seventy-five cents each; if having more tlian fifteen 
jewels and not more than seventeen jewels, one dollar and twenty- 
tive cents each; if having more than seventeen jewels, three dollars 


| each, and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, twenty-five per 


orother articles, not specially provided for in this | 


Act, made from tinsel wire, lame or lahn, or of which the | 


same is the component material of chief value, six cents 
a und and forty-five per centum ad valorem. | 

178. wire, lame or lahn, made wholly or in chief value of gold, 
silver, or other metal, five cents und; bullions and metal 
threads, made wholly or in pvt pt ue of tinsel wire, lame or 
lahn, five cents per pound and thirty-five per centum ad valorem; 
laces, embroideries, braids, galloons, trimmings, or other articles, 
made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or lahn, bul- 

lions, or metal threads, sixty centum ad valorem. 

(315) 1784. Hooks and eyes, metallic, whether loose, carded or other- 
wise, including weight of cards, cartons, and immediate wrap- 
pings and eee and one-half cents per pound and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem, 

Leap: 

179. Lead-bearing ore of all kinds, one (316) [cent] and one-half 

cents per pound on the lead contained therein: Provided, 


centum ad valorem; (330) [watches,] watch cases and parts of 
watches, including watch dials, chronometers, box or slip, and 
parts thereof, clocks and parts thereof, not otherwise provided for 
in this Act, whether separately packed or otherwise, (331) not com- 
posed wholly or in chief ralue of china, porcelain, parian, bisque or 
earthenware, forty per centum ad valorem (332) [; all jewels for use 
in the manufacture of watches or clocks, lifteen per centum ad 
valorem}. 

190. Zine in blocks or pigs, one and (333) [three-fourths] one-half 
cents per pound; in sheets, two (334) [and one-half] cents per 
pound ;' old and worn-out, fit only to be remanufactured, (335) [and 
zine dust or ashes, one and one-fourth cents} one cent per pound, 

191. Articles or wares not specially provided for in this Act, com- 
posed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, 
zine, gold, silver, platinum, alaminum, or other metal, and whether 
partly or wholly manufactured, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 


ScHEeDULE D.—WoopD AND MANUFACTURES OF, 
192. Timber (336) hewn, sidéd, or squared, and round timber used for 


That on all importations of lead-bearing ores the duties | spars (337) [and] er in building wharves, (358) [one cent} one and 
shall be estimated at the port of entry, and a bond given | one-half cents por enbic foot. 
in double the amount of such estimated duties for the trans- | 


eenpeten: the ores b 
tion of appra 
ly equip sampling or smelting establishments 
(311 whether ted as Gonded warehouses or otherwise. 

the arrival of the ores at such establishments they shall 


be sampled according to commercial methods under the 
supervision of Government officers, who shall be stationed 


at such establishments, and who shall submit the samples — 


thus obtained to a Government assayer, designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay 
the samplé, and (318) {upon his report of the lead con- 
the ore] report the result to the proper customs officers, 
import entries shall be liquidated thereon (319), 
= “a for that shall be removed toa bonded — 
exportation as provided by law. An¢ 

orn the Treasury is authorized to make all neces- 
to enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 

S rend} teed te or ae bullion, “. in a 
im any form not specially provi or 

old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, and old 
fit only to be remanufactured (321)([,}; all the fore- 


& 


—o 


: 


i 
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193. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of whitewood, 


common carriers bonied for the | sycamore, and basswood, (339) and white pine, one dollar per thon- 
or unappraised merchandise to | sand feet board measure; sawed lumber, not specially provided for 


in this Act, two dollars per thousand feet board measure; but when 
lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addition to the rates 
herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each side so 

laned or finished (340) [fifty] thirty-fire cents per thousand feet 

ard measure; and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, 
(341) [one dollar] serenty cents per thousand feet board measure ; and 
if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, one dollar and 
(342) [fifty] five cents per thousand feet board measure; and in 
estimating board measure under this schedule no deduction shall 
be made on board measure on account of planing, tongucing and 
grooving: (343) (Provided, That in case any foreign country or 
dependency shall, either directly or indirectly, impose upon pine, 
spruce, elm, or other saw logs, or round unmanufactured timber, 
pulp wood, stave bolts, shingle bolts, or heading bolts, an export 
duty, discriminating crown dues, ground rents, customs regulations, 
or other duty or tax, when such articles, or any of them are exported 
or intended [for export to the United States from such country or 
dependency, then a duty of twenty-five per centum ad valorem upon 
the lumber mentioned in this paragraph shall be levied, collected 
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and paid in addition to the duty herein imposed when the same is 
imported from such country or dependency] Provided, That if any 
country or dependency shall impose an export duly upon saw logs, boom 
sticks and chains, used in towing logs, round unmanufactured timber, 
stave bolls, shingle bolts, or heading bolts, the amount of such export duty 
shall be added, as an additional duty, to the duties imposed upon the 
articles mentioned in this paragraph when imported from such country or 
dependency. 

194. Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric 
— and telegraph poles of cedar or other woods, twenty per centum 
ad volorem, 

195. Kindling wood in bundles not exceeding one-quarter of a 
cubic foot each, three-tenths of one cent per bundle; if in larger 
bundles, three-tenths of one cent for each additional quarter of a 
eabie foot or fractional part thereof. 

196. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, 
lignum-vite, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rose- 
wood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods not further manu- 
factured than sawed, fifteen per centum ad valorem; veneers of 
wood, and wood, unmanufactured, not specially provided for in 
this Act, twenty per centum ad valorem, 

197. Clapboards, one dollar and tifty cents per thousand. 

198, Hubs for wheels, posts, (344) except fence posts, heading bolts, 
stave bolts, last-blocks, wagon-blocks, oar-blocks, heading-blocks, 
and all like blocks or sticks, rongh-hewn (345) , [or] sawed (346) 
{only], or bored, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

199, Laths, (347) [fifteen] twenty-fire cents per one thousand pieces. 

200. Pickets, palings and staves of wood, of all kinds, ten per 
centum ad valorem, 

201. Shingles, thirty cents per thousand. 

202. Casks and barrels (empty), sugar-box shooks, and packing- 
boxes and packing-box shooks, of wood, ‘not specially provided for 
in this Act, (348) ow twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(349) 2024. Boxes, barrels, or other articles containing oranges, lemons, 
limes, grape fruit, shaddocks or pomelos, thirty per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That the thin wood, so called, comprising the sides, tops and 
botioms of orange and lemon boxes of the growth and manufacture of the 
United States, exported a3 orange and lemon box shooks, may be reim- 
ported in completed form, filled with oranges and lemons, by the payment 
of duty at one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign 
growth and manufacture, 

203. Chair cane or reeds, wrought or manufactured from rattans 
or reeds, ten’ per centum ad valorem; osier or willow prepared for 
basket makers’ use, twenty per centum ad valorem; manufactures 
of osier or willow, (350) [fifty] forty per centum ad valorem. 

204. Toothpicks of wood or other vegetable substance, two cents 
per one thousand; (351) [and fifteen per centum ad valorem] butch- 
ers’ andl packers’ skewers, (352) [forty cents per thousand] twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

205. House or cabinet furniture, of wood, wholly or — fin- 
ished, and manufactures of wood, or of which wood is the compo- 
nent material of chief value, not specially provided for in this Act, 
thirty five per centum ad valorem. 


ScHEDULE E.—SuGAR, MOLASSES, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


206. Sugars not above number sixteen Dutch standard in color, 
tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated melada, 
concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not 
above seventy-five de one cent per pound, and for every addi- 
tional degree shown by the polariscopic test, three one-hundredths 
of one cent pound additional, and fractions of a de in pro- 
portion; and on sugar above number sixteen Dutch standard in color, 
and on all sugar which has gone through a process of weenns. one cent 
and (353) [eight hundred and seventy-five one-thousandths]} ninety- 
Jive one-hundredths of one cent per pound; molasses testing above 
forty degrees and not above fifty-six degrees, three cents per gallon; 
testing tifty-six degrees and above, six cents per gallon; sugar drain- 
ings and sugar sweepings shall be subjeet to duty as molasses or 
sugar, as the case may be, according polariscopic test (354) 
{3 sugars, tank bottoms, sirups, cane juice or beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, and conerete and concentrated molasses, the 
produectof any country which pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty 
on the export thereof, whether imported directly and in condition 
as exported therefrom, or otherwise, shall pay, in addition to the 
foregoing rates, a duty equal to such bounty, or so much thereof as 
may be in excess of any tax collected by such country upon such ex- 

rted article, or upon the beet or cane from which it was produced | : 

ovided, That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
abrogate or in any manner impair or affect the provisions of the 
treaty of commercial reciprocity concluded between the United 
States and the King of the Hawaiian Islands on the thirtieth day of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, or the provisions of any 
Act of Congress heretofore passed for the execution of the same. 

(355) 2064. That the duties on molasses, clayed, jaggery, and other 
sugars testing not above eighty-seven degrees by the polariscope shall be 
one-tenth of one cent per pound less than those imposed by the preceding 
paragraph on corresponding tests of sugar. 

207. Maple sugar and maple sirup, four cents per pound; glucose 
or grape sugar, onc and one-half cents per pound; sugar cane in its 


— state, or unmanufactured, (356) [twenty] fen per centum ad 
valorem. 

208. Saccharine, (357) [two dollars] one dollar per pound and (358) 
[fifteen] ten per centum ad valorem. 

209. Sugar candy and all confectionery (359) [, and all other arti- 
cles made wholly or in pe of sugar,] valued at fifteen cents per 
pound or less, (360) [andon sugars after being refined, when tinc- 
tured, colored or in any way adulterated, eight] four cents per 
pound and (361) [twenty] fifteen bem eentum ad valorem; valued at 
more than fifteen cents per pound (362) [and not more than thirty- 
five cents per pound, twelve cents per pound and twenty per centum 
ad valorem; valued at above thirty-five cents per pound], fifty per 
centum ad valorem. The weight (363) [of paper or other] of the 
immediate (364) (wrappers, tickets, labels, cans, cartons, boxes or] 
coverings, other than the outer packing case or other covering, 
shall be included in the dutiable weight of the merchandise. 


ScHEDULE F.—TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


(365) [210. Leaf tobacco suitable for ci gr te if not 
stemmed, two dollars per pound; if stemmed, two dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents per pound: Provided, That if any tobacco imported 
in any bale, box, or package, or in bulk, shall be the growth of 
different countries or shall contain exceeding fifteen per centum 
thereof of leaves suitable for cigar wrappers, the entire quantity of 
tobacco contained in sich bale, box, or package, or in bulk, shall 
be dutiable, if not stemmed, at two dollars per pound; if stemmed, 
at two dollars and seventy-five cents per pound. ] 

210. Wrapper tobacco, and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with 
more than fifteen per centum of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the 
product of two or more countries or Mccann: when mixed or packed 
together, if unstemmed, one dollar and seventy-five cents per pound; if 
stemmed, two dollars and fifty cents per pound; filler tobacco not specially 
provided for in this Act, if unstemmed, thirty-five cents per pound; if 
stemmed, fifty cents per pound, 

(366) [211. All other tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not 
stemmed, sixty-five cents per pound; if stemmed, eighty cents per 


211. The term wrapper tobacco as used in this Act means that quality 
of leaf tobacco which is suitable for cigar wrappers, and the term filler 
tobacco means all other leaf tobacco, Colleclors of customs shall not 
permit entry to be made, except under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of any leaf tobacco, unless the invoices of the 
same shall specify in detail the character of such tobacco, whether 
or filler, its origin and quality. In the examination for classification of 
any imported leaf tobacco, at least one bale, bor, or package in every ten, 
and at least one in every invoice, shall be examined by the appraiser or 
ser authorized by law to make such examination, and at least ten 

ands shall be eramined in each examined bale, box, or package. 

212. (367) [Tobacco, manufactured, of descriptions] All other 
tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, not specially provided for 
in this Act, (368) [sixty-five] fifty-five cents per pound. 

213. Snuff and snuff flour, manufactured of tobacco, 
or damp, and pickled, scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, 
(369) [sixty-five] fifty-five cents per pound. 

214. Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots of all kinds, four dollars (370) [and 
fifty cents) per pound and twenty-five per centum ad valorem; and 
paper cigars and cigarettes, including wrappers, shall be subject 
to the same duties as are herein imposed upon cigars. 


SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 
ANIMALS, LIVE: 
(371) ews Cattle valued at not more than twenty dollars per 
ead, if one year old or over, six dollars per head; if less 
than one gone old, two dollars per head; any cattle valued 
— more ‘ an twenty dollars per head, thirty percentum ad 

orem. 

215. Cattle, if less than one year old, two dollars head ; all other 
cattle if valued at not cere thea Seantena dellorsinar head, three 
dollars and {iy cents per head; if valued at more than fourteen 
dollars , and not more Sten dollars per head, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; if at more than twenty- 


ground dry, 


ben lars head, thirty per centum ad valorem. 
216. (372) [H } Swine, one and fifty cents per head. 
217. Horses mules, valued at one hundred and fifty dollars or 


less head, thirty dollars per head; if valued at over 
one hundred and fifty dollars, twenty-live per centum ad 


valorem. 
218. Sheep, one year old or over, one dollar and fifty cents per 


; less one year old, seventy-five cents per head. 
219. All other live animals, not specially provided for ft this Act, 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 


BREADSTUFFS AND FARINACEOUS SUBSTANCES: 
220, Barley, thirty cents per bushel of forty-eight pounds. 
221, Barley-malt, forty-five cents per bushel of thirty-four pounds, 
222. Barley, pearled, patent, or halled, two cents per pound. — . 
223. Buckwheat, fifteen cents per bushel of yp pounds, 
224, Corn or maize, fifteen cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds, 


225. Corn meal, twenty cents bushel of forty-eight pounds, 
( vaaayaer cela aha 


(373) 225}. Raw cotton, 





1897. 


226. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, (374) [two] 
one and one-half cents per pound. 

227. Oats, fifteen cents per bushel. 

228. Oatmeal and rolled oats, one cent per pound; oat hulls, ten 
cents per hundred pounds. 

229. Rice, cleaned, two cents per pound; uncleaned rice, or rice 
free of the onter hull and still having the inner cuticle on, 
one and one-fourth cents per pound; rice flour, and rice 
meal, and rice broken which will pass through a sieve 
known commercially as number twelve wire sieve. (375) 
= one-fourth of one cent per pound; paddy, or rice 

aving the outer hull on, three-fourths of one cent per 
pound, 

230. Rye, ten cents per bushel; rye flour, one-half of one cent per 
pound. 

(376) 231. [Tapioca, cassava or cassada, farina, and sago in flake, 
pearl or flour, one-half of one cent per pound; arrowroot 
flour, three cents per pound. } 

232. Wheat, twenty-tive cents per bushel. 

233. Wheat flour, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 


Dairy PROpUCTs: 


Butter, and substitutes therefor, six cents per pound. 

Cheese, and substitutes therefor, six cents per pound, 

Milk, fresh, two cents per gallon. 

Milk, preserved or condensed, or sterilized by heating or 
other processes, including weight of (377) [all coverings and 
packing material] immediate coverings, two cents per pound; 
sugar of milk, five cents per pound. 


AND FIELD Propvucts: 
. Beans, (378) [fifty] forty cents per bushel of sixty pounds. 
Beans, pease, and mushrooms, prepared or preserved, in tins, 
jars, bottles, or similar packages, two and one-half cents per 
pound (379) [and fifteen per centum ad valorem, } including 
the weight of all (380) [coverings and packing material} 
tins, jars, and other immediate coverings; all vegetables, pre- 
red or preserved, including pickles and sauces of all 
inds, not specially provided for in this Act, and fish paste 
or sauce, forty per centum ad valorem. 


Ree 


240. Cab 8, three cents each. 
241. Cider, five cents per gallon. 
242. Eggs, (381) not specially provided for in this Act, five cents per 


dozen. 

Eggs, yolk of, twenty-five per centum ad valorem (382); albu- 
men, egg, or dried blood, three cents per pound; dried blood, when 
soluble, one and one-half cents per pound (383) [; albumen, 
five cents per pound}. 

244. Hay, four dollars per ton. 

245. Honey, twenty cents per gallon. 

246. Hops, (384) [fifteen] twelve cents per pound (385); hop extract 

and lupulin, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

247. Onions, forty cents per bushel; garlic, (386) three-fourths of 

one cent per pound. 

248, Pease, green, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar pack- 

ages, ) [forty] thirty cents per bushel of sixty pounds; 
, dried, (388) thirty cents per bushel; split pease, (389) 
fifty] forty cents per bushel of sixty pounds; pease in 
cartons, rs, or other small packages, one cent per pound. 

(390) 2484. Orchids, palms, dracenas, crotons and azaleas, thirty per 

centum ad valorem; tulips, hyacinths, narcissi, jonquils, lilies, 

lilies of the valley, and all other bulbs, bulbous roots, or corms, 

which are cultivated for their flowers, thirty per centum ad valo- 

rem; natural flowers of all kinds, preserved or fresh, suitable 
‘or decorative purposes, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

tocks, cuttings or seedlings of Myrobolan plum, Mahaleb 

or Mazzard cherry, three years old or less, (391) [one dollar] 

Silty cents per thousand plants (392) and fifteen per centum 

ad valorem; stocks, cuttings or seedlings of pear, apple, 
uince and the Saint Julian plum, three years old or less, 

) and evergreen seedlings, one dollar (394) [and seventy- 

ve cents] per thousand plants (395) and fifteen per centum 
ad valorem; rose plants, budded, grafted, or grown on their 
own roots, (396) | three] two and one half cents cach; stocks, 
cuttings and seedlings of all fruit and ornamental trees, 
deciduous and evergreen, shrubs and vines, manetti, multi- 
and brier rose, and all trees, shrubs, plants and vines, 
known as nursery stock, (397) [unless otherwise 


commonly ; 
thirty] not ally provided for in this Act, twenty- 
per centam ad v m. 


et twenty-five cents per bushel of sixty pounds. 
—— astor beans or seeds, twenty-five cents per bushel of 
y 


nds; flaxseed or linseed and other oil seeds not 

y provided for in this Act, (398) [thirty] twenty-five 

cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds; poppy seed, fifteen 
are bushel; but no drawback shall be allowed upon 
oil made from imported seed, nor shall any allowance 
be made for dirt or other impurities in any seed; seeds of 
all kinds not specially provided for in this Act, (399) [forty] 


twenty-five ecentum ad valorem. 
252. Straw, one dolar and fifty cents per ton (400) , gross weight. 


250. 
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one 


253. Teazles, thirty per centum ad valorem. 
254. Vegetables in their natural state, not specially provided for 
in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 


Fisn: 


(401) [255. Anchovies and sardines packed in oil or otherwise, 
and other fish packed in oil, in tin boxes measuring not more 
than five inches long, four inches wide and three and one- 
half inches deep, ten cents per box; in boxes measuring not 
more than five inches long, four inches wide and one and 
five-eighths inches deep, five cents per box; iu boxes meas- 
uring not more than four and three-fourths inches long, three 
and one-half inches wide, and one and one-fourth inches 
deep, two and one-half cents per box; when imported in 
any other form, forty per centum ad valorem; fish in cans 
or packages made of tin or other material, not specially 
provided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad valorem. } 

. Fish known or labeled as anchovies, sardines, sprats, brislings, 
sardels, or sardellien, packed in oil or otherwise, in bottles, jars, 
tin boxes or cans, shall be dutiable as follows: Containing seven 
and one-half cubic inches or less, one and one-half cents per bot- 
tle, jar, box or can; containing more than seven and one-half 
and not more than twenty-one cubic inches, two and one-hal/ 
cents per bottle, jar, box or can; containing more than twenty- 
one and not more than thirty-three cubic inches, five cents per 
bottle, jar, box, or can; containing more than thirty-three and 
not more than seventy cubic inches, ten cents per bottle, jar, bor, 
or can; if in other packages, forty per centum ad ralorem. All 
other fish in tin packages, except shellfish, thirty per centum ad 
valorem; fish in packages containing less than one-half barrel, 
and not specially provided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

256. Fresh-water fish not specially provided for in this Act, (402) 
{and herring, fresh, one-half of one cent per pound] one 
Sourth of one cent per pound. 

(403) [257. Herring, pickled, salted, smoked, or dried, and all fish 
not specially provided for in this Act, oue cent per pound. } 

257. Herrings, pickled or salted, one-half of one cent per pound; her 
rings, fresh, one-fourth of one cent per pound. 

(404) [258. Mackerel, salmon, and halibut, fresh, pickled, salted, 
smoked, dried, frozen, packed in ice or otherwise prepared 
for preservation, and fish skinned or boned, one and one- 
half cents per pound. } 

258. Tish, fresh, smoked, dried, salted, pickled, frozen, packed in 
ice or otherwise prepared for preservation, not specially provided 
Sor in this Act, three-fourths of one cent per pound; fish, skinned 
or boned, one and one-fourth cents per pound; mackerel, halibut 
or salmon, pickled or salted, one cent per pound. 

(405) [259. In addition to the duties otherwise provided for in this 
Act, there shall be levied, colleeted and paid, upon all fish 

bs imported from any country or dependency which pays an 
export bounty on fish, a duty equal to the amount of such 
bounty. ] 

(406) [260. Cans and packages, made of tin or other metal, con- 
‘taining shellfish adinitted free of duty, not exceeding one 
quart in contents, shall be subject to a duty of six cents 
per dozen cans or packages ; and when exceeding one quart, 
shall be subject to an additional duty of three cents per 
dozen for each additional half quart or fractional part 
thereof. } 


i 
uo 


FRUITS AND NUTs: 

261. Apples, (407) peaches, currants, quinces, cherries, plums, and 

pears, green or ripe, twenty-five cents per bushel; apples, 

peaches (408), pears, and other edible fruits, including 

berries, when dried, desiccated, evaporated or prepared in 

any manner, not specially provided for in this Act, (409) 

[two cents] one cent per pound; berries, edible, in their 

natural condition, one cent per quart (410); 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(411) [262. Comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits preserved in sugar or 
molasses, or in their own juices, or in spirits, when not con- 
taining over five per centum of alcohol, and not specially 
provided for in this Act, and jellies of all kinds, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem. } 

262. Comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits preserved in sugar, mola 


cran berries, 


wae 


spirits, or in their own juices, not specially provided for in this 

Act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; if containing orer eight 
, ~ « - 

cen per centum of alcohol and not specially provided for in this 


Act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem and in addition two dol 
lars and Sifty cents per proof gallon on the aleohol contained 
therein in CLCOSB of eighteen per centum: je llies of all hi ds, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem; pineapples preserved i 
own juice, twenty-fire per centum ad ral 
263. Figs, plums, prunes, (412) and prunelles, two cents per pound; 
raisins and other dried grapes, two and one-half cents per 
pound; dates, one-half of one cent per pound; currants, 
Zaute or other, two cents per pound; olives, green or pre- 
pared, in bottles, jars, or similar packages, twenty-t 


n their 


rem, 


ve cents 


per gallon; in casks or otherwise than in bottles, jars, or 
similar packages, fifteen cents per gallon. 
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264. Grapes (413) [and peaches, one cent per pound] in barrels or 
other packages, twenty cents per cubic foot. 

265. Oranges, lemons, limes, grape fruit, shaddocks or pomelos, 
(414) [three-fourths of one cent] one cent per pound (415) 
[. and in addition thereto, thirty per centum ad talorem 
upon the boxes, barrels, or other articles containing any of 
the foregoing: Provided, That the thin wood, so called, com- 

rising the sides, tops and bottoms of orange and lemon 
oxes of the growth aud manufacture of the United States, 
exported as orange and lemon box shooks, may be reimported 
in completed form, filled with oranges and lemons, by the 
oan of duty at one-half the rate imposed on similar 
xes of entirely foreign growth and manufacture]. 

(416) [266. Orange peel, lemon peel, preserved or candied, and 
desiceated cocoanut, two cents per pound; and citron or 
citron peel, preserved or candied, four cents per pound. } 

266. Orange peel or lemon peel, preserved, candied, or dried, and cocoa- 
nut meat or copra desiccated, shredded, cut, or similarly pre- 
pared, two and one-half cents per pound ; citron or citron peel, 
preserved, cardied, or dried, four cents per pound. 

267. Pineapples, in barrels and other packages, (417) [six] seven 
cents per cubic foot; in bulk, (418) [six] seven dollars per 
thousand. 

Nuts— 

268. Almonds, not shelled, (419) [five] four cents per pound; clear 
almonds, shelled, (420) [seven] six cents per pound. 

269. Filberts and walnuts of all kinds, not shelled, (421) [three] 
two and one-half cents per pound; shelled, (422) [six] jive 
cents per pound. 

270. Peanuts or ground beans, unshelled, (423) one-half of one cent 
per pound; shelled, one (424) [and one-half cents] cent per 
yound, 

271. Nuts of all kinds, shelled or unshelled, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, one (425) [and one-half cents] cent per 
pound. 


Meat Propwcts: 

272. Bacon and hams, five cents per pound. 

273. (426) [Beef] Fresh beef, veal, mutton, and pork, two cents per 

ound, 

274. Meats of all kinds, prepared and preserved, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 
(427) 2744. Dead game, and game meats, two cents per pound. 

275. Extract of meat, not specially provided for in this Act, 
thirty-five cents per pound; fluid extract of meat, fifteen 
cents per pound (428), but the dutiable weight of the extract 
of meat and of the fluid extract of meat shall not include the 
weight of the package in which the same is imported. 

276. Lard, two cents per pound. 

277. Poultry, live, three cents per pound; dressed, five cents per 


und. 
278. Tallow, (429) three-fourths of one cent per pound; wool 
rease, including that known commercially as degras or 
Core wool grease, one-half of one cent per pound. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS: 

279. Chicory-root, raw, dried, or undried, but unground, one cent 
per pound; chicory root, burnt or roasted, ground or gran- 
ulated, or in rolls, or otherwise prepared, and not specially 
provided for in this Act, (430) [three] tivo and one-half cents 

yer pound. 

280. Chocolate and cocoa, prepared or manufactured, not 
specially provided for, valued at not above twelve cents per 
pound, one and one-half cents per pound and ten per centum 
ad valorem; valued above twelve cents per pound and not 
above twenty-four cents per pound, two and one-half cents 
per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued above 
twenty-four cents per pound and not above thirty-five cents 
per pound, three cents per pound and twenty per centum ad 
valorem; valued above thirty-five cents per pound, fifty 
per centum ad valorem; powdered cocoa, unsweetened, five 
cents per pound; and when packed in cans or packages 
made of tin or other metal, not exceeding one pound each 
in contents, an additional duty of six cents per dozen cans 
or packages; and when exceeding one pound, an additional 
duty of three cents per dozen for additional half pound or 
fraction thereof.] 

280. Chocolate and cocoa, prepared or manufactured, not speciall 
provided for in this Act, valued at not over fifteen cents per poun 
two and one-half cents per pound; valued above fifteen and not 
above twenty-four cents per pound, two and one-half cents 
pound and ten per centum ad valorem ; valued above twenty-four 
and not above thirty-five cents per pound, five cents per pound 
and ten per centum ad valorem ; valued above thirty-five cents per 
pound, fifty per centum ad valorem. The weight and valueof all 
coverings, other than plain wooden, shall be included in the duti- 
able weight and value of the foregoing merchandise; powdered 
cocoa, unsweetened, five cents f icf pound, 

281. Cocoa-butter or cocoa-butterine, (432) [six] and cocoanut oil, 

three and one-half cents per pound. 


(431) 
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282. Dandelion-root and acorns prepared, and (433) [other] arti- 
cles used as coffee, or as substitutes for coffee not specially 
provided for in this Act, (434) [one and one-half] two and 
one-half cents per pound. 

283. Salt in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, twelve cents 
= one hundred pounds; in bulk, eight cents per one 

undred pounds: Provided, That imported salt in bond may 
be used in og fish taken by vesse!s licensed to engage in 
the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores of the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States, under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon 
proof that the salt has been used for either of the purposes 
stated in this proviso, the duties on the same shall be remit- 
ted: Provided further, That exporters of meats, whether 
pooner or smoked, which have been cured in the United 

tates with imported salt, shall, upon satisfactory proof, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall porgel that such meats have been cured with im- 
ported salt, have refunded to them from the Treasury the 
duties paid on the saltso used in curing such exported meats, 
in amounts not less than one hundred dollars. 

284. Starch, including all preparations, from whatever substance 
produced, fit for use as starch, (435) [two] one and one-half 
cents per pound, 

285. Dextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British gum, (436) 
[two] one and one-half cents per pound. ; 

286. Spices: Mustard, ground or prepared, in bottles or otherwise, 
ten cents per pound; capsicum or red pepper, or cayenne 
pepper, two and one-half cents per pound; sage, one cent 
per pound; (437) [sweet marjoram, three cents per pound; 
summer savory, coriander seed and thyme, one-half of one 
cent per pound;] spices not specially provided for in this 
Act, three cents per pound. 

287. Vinegar, seven and one-half cents per (438) proof gallon. 
The standard (439) proof for vinegar shall be taken to be 
that strength which requires thirty-five grains of bicarbo- 
nate of potash to neutralize one ounce troy of vinegar. 


ScuEDULE H.—Sprrrits, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES, 
SPIRITS. 


288. Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from 
grain or other materials, and not specially provided for in this Act, 
two dollars and (440) [fifty] teeenty-fire cents per proof gallon. 

289. Each and every gauge or wine gallon of measurement shall 
be counted as at least one — falien and the standard for de- 
termining the proof of brandy and other spirits or liquors of any 
kind imported shall be the same as that which is defined in the laws 
relating to internal revenue: Provided, That it shall be lawful for 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to authorize the 
ascertainment of the proof of wines, cordials, or other liquors, by 
distillation or otherwise, in cases where it is impracticable to uscer- 
tain such proof by the means prescribed by existing law or regula- 
tions: And provided further, That any brandy or other spirituous or 
distilled liquors imported in any sized cask, bottle, jug, or other 
package, of or from — country, dependency, or province under 
whose laws similar sized easks, bottles, jugs, or other kages of 
distilled spirits, wine, or other beverage put up or filled in tho 
United States are denied entrance into such country, dependency, 
or province, shall be forfeited to the United States; and any brandy 


or other spirituous or distilled liquor imported in a cask of less 
capacity than ten gallons from any country shall be forfeited to the 
United States. 


299. On all compounds or eoapeneie of which distilled spirits 
are a component part of chief value, there shall be levied a duty 
not less than that nf tite upon distilled spirits. 

291. Cordials, (441 eon) liqueurs, arrack, absinthe, kirsch- 
wasser, ratafia, and other spirituous beverages or bitters of all 
kinds, containing are hey not specially provided for in this Act, 
two dollars and (442) [fifty] are cents per proof gallon. 

292. No lower rate or amount of duty s be levied, coliected, 
and paid on brandy, —— and other spirituous beverages than 
that fixed by law for description of first proof; but it shall be 
increased in pe for = greater strength than the strength 
of first proof, and all imitations of brandy or spirits or wines 
impo by any names whatever shall be subject to the highest 
rate of duty provided for the genuine articles fully intended 
to be represented, and in no case less than one dollar and fifty cents 
per gallon. 

293. Bay ram or bay water, whether distilled cr compounded, of 
first proof and in proportion for any — strength than first 
proof, one dollar and fifty cents per gallon. 

WINES. - 

294. Champagne and all other sparkling wines, in bottles contain- 
ing each not more than one quart and more than one pint, eight 
dollars per dozen; containing not more than one pint and more 
than one-half sarey A> ww dollars per dozen; containing one-half pint 
each or less, two dollars per dozen; in bottles or other vessels con- 
taining more than one quart each, in addition to eight do)lars per 
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dozen bottles, on the quantity in excess of one quart, at the rate of 
two dollars and fifty cents per gallon (443) ; but no separate or addi- 
tional duty shall be levied on the bottles. 

(444) . Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial 
and yermuth, in casks, sixty cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, 
per case of one dozen bottles or jugs, containing each not more than 
one quart and more than one pint, or twenty-four bottles or jugs con- 
taining each not more than one pint, two dollars per case; and any 
excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles or jugs shall 
be subject to a duty of seven cents per pint or fractional part 
thereof, but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed on the 
bottles or jugs: vided, That any wines, ginger cordial, or ver- 
muth imported containing more than twenty-four per centum of 
alcohol shall be forfeited to the United States: And provided further, 
That there shall be no constructive or other allowance for breakage, 
lea or damage on wines, liquors, cordials, or distilled spirits. 
Wines, cordials, brandy, and other spirituous liquors imported in 
bottles or jugs shall be packed in packages containing fot less than 
one dozen bottles or jugs in each package; and all such bottles or 

ngs shall pay an additional duty of three cents for each bottle or 
ug unless specially provided for in this Act. } 

295. Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, 
in casks or other than bottles or jugs, if containing fourteen per 
centum or less of absolute alcohol, thirty cents per gallon; if containing 
more than fourleen per centum of absolute a l, fifty cents per gallon. 
In bottles or jugs, per case of one dozen boitles or jugs, containing each 
not more than one quart and more than ene pint, or twenty-four bottles 
or jugs containing each not more than one pint, one dollar and sixty cents 
per case; and any excess beyond these quantities found in such botiles or 
jugs shall be subject to a duty of jive cents per pint or fractional part 
thereof, but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles 
or jugs: ae Tae any wines, ginger cordial, or rermuth imported 
containing more twenty-four per centum of alcohol shall be classed 
as and pay duty accordingly: And provided further, That there 
shall be no constructive or other allowance for breakage, leakage, 
or damage on wines, liquors, cordials, or distilled spirits. Wines, cor- 
dials, brandy, and other spirituous liquors, including bitters of all kinds, 
and bay rum or water, imported in bottles or jugs, shall be packed in 

containing not less than one dozen botiles or jugs in each pack- 
age, or duty shall be paid as if such package contained at least one dozen 
bottles or jugs, and in addition thereto, duty shall be collected on the bot- 


tles or at the rates which would be chargeable thereon if imported 
empty. Thepercentage of alcohol in wines and fruit juices shall be deter- 
mined in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall by regulation 


be. 

296. Ale, porter, and beer, in bottles or jugs, forty cents per gal- 
lon, but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed on the 
bottles or jugs; otherwise than in bottles or jugs, twenty cents 

r 


on . Malt extract, fluid, in casks, twenty cents per gallon; in bot- 
tles or jugs, forty cents per gallon; solid or condensed, forty per 
centum ad valorem. 

298. Cherry juice and prune juice, or prune wine, and other fruit 
oe [juice] juices not specially provided for in this Act, containing 
no alcohol or not more than eighteen per centum of alcohol, sixty 
cents allon; if os more than eighteen per centum of 
aleohol, (446). [two dollars and fifty cents per proof gallon; fruits 

ed in spirits when containing over five per centum of alcohol, 
two dollars and fifty cents pet proof gallon for the alcohol contained 
therein] sixty cents allon, and in addition thereto two dollars and 
seven cents per proof gallon on the alcohol contained therein. 

299. aa ale, gin beer, lemonade, soda water, and other 
similar (447) [waters] rages containing no alcohol in plain green 
or colored, molded or pressed, glass bottles, centaining each not 
more than three-fourths of a pint, eighteen cents per dozen; con- 
taining more than three-fourths of a pint each and not more than 
one-half pints, twenty-eight cents per dozen; but no sepa- 
rate or additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles; if imported 
otherwise than in plain green or colored, molded or pressed, glass 
bottles, or in such bottles foetus more than one and one-half 
_ each, fifty cents per gallon and in addition thereto, duty shall 

collected on the bottles, or other coverings, at the rates which 
would be chargeable thereon if imported empty. 

300. All mineral waters and all imitations of natural mineral wa- 
ters, and all artificial mineral waters not specially provided for in 
this Act, in or colored glass bottles, containing not more than 
¢ ero cents per dozen bottles. If contain- 

one and not more than one quart, (449) [forty] 
twenty-four cents per dozen bottles. But no separate duty shall be 
the bottles. If otherwise than in plain 

re colored glass or if imported in sneh bottles con- 
more than one quart, (450) [thirty] twenty cents per gallon, 

and in addition thereto duty be collected upon the bottles or 
ty or separately (152): Provided That alt 
or y (452): i at all 
Silled bottles this and the pees pecorers after Feb- 
peated hundred and ninety-eight, shall have a designation 
Of the contents thereof blown in said bottles. 
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ScHEDULE I.—CoTToN MANUFACTURES. 
301. Cotton thread and carded yarn, warps or warp yarn, in sin- 


gles, whether on beams or in bundles, skeins or cops, or in any other 


form, except spool thread of cotton hereinafter provided for, not 
colored, bleached, dyed, or advanced beyond the condition of singles 
by grouping or twisting two or more single yarns together, three 


cents per pound on‘all numbers up to and including number tifteen, 
one-fifth of a cent per number per pound on all numbers exceeding 


number fifteen and up to and including number thirty, and one- 
fourth of a cent per number per pound on all numbers exceeding 


number thirty; colored, bleached, dyed, combed or advanced beyond 


the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more single 
yarns together, whether on beams, or in bundles, skeins or cops, or 
in any other form, except spool thread of cotton hereinafter provided 
for, six cents per pound on all numbers up to and including number 
twenty, and on all numbers exceeding number twenty (453) and up 
to number evghty, three-tenths of a cent per number per pound; (454) 
on number eighty and above, fifty per centum ad valorem; cotton card 
laps, roping, sliver or roving, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

302. (455) [Cotton] Spool thread (456) of cotton, including crochet, 
darning, and embroidery cottons on spools or reels, containing on each 
spool or reel not exceeding one hundred yards of thread, six cents 
per dozen; exceeding one hundred yards on each spool or reel, for 
every additional hundred yards (457) [of thread) or fractional part 
thereof in excess of one hundred (458) [yards], six cents per dozen 
spools or reels; if otherwise than (459) [wound] on spools or reels, 
one-half of (460) [a] one cent for each one hundred yaris (461) [of 
thread] or fractional part thereof (462): Provided, That in no case 
shall the duty be assessed upon a less number of yards than is marked on 
the spools or reels. 

303. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, and not exceeding fifty threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, one cent per square yard; if bleached, one 
and one-fourth cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, two cents per square yard. 

304. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, exceeding fifty and not exceeding one hundred threads 
to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and not exceeding 
six square yards to the pound, one and one-fourth cents per square 
yard; exceeding six and not exceeding nine square yards to the 
pound, one and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding nine 
square yards to the pound, one and three-fourths cents per square 
yard; if bleached and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, 
one and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding six and not ex- 
ceeding nine square yards to the pound, one and three-fourths cents 
per square yard; exceeding nine square yards to the pound, two 
and one-fourth cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, 
two and three-fourths cents per square yard; exceeding six and 
not exceeding nine square yards to the pound, three and one-fourth 
cents per square yard; exceeding nine square yards to the pound, 
three and one-half cents per square yard: /’rovided, That on all 
cotton cloth not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, valued at over seven cents per square yard, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; bleached, valued at over nine 
cents per square yard, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; and 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over twelve 
cents per square yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a 
duty of thirty per centum ad valorem. 

305. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or ee exceeding one hundred and not exceeding one hundred 
and fifty threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 
and not exceeding four square yards to the pound, one and one-half 
cents per square yard; exceeding four and not exceeding six square 
yards to the pound, two cents per square yard; exceeding six and 
not exceeding eight square yards to the pound, two and one-half 
cents per square yard; exceeding eight square yards to the pound, 
two and three-fourths cents per square yard; if bleached, and not 
exceeding four square yards to the pound, two and one-half cents per 
square yard ; exceeding four and notexceeding six square yards to the 

und, three cents per square yard; exceeding six and not exceed- 
ing eight square yards to the pound, three and one-half cents per 
square yard; exceeding eight square yards to the pound, three and 
three-fourths cents persquare yard ; if dyed,colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, and not exceeding four square yards to the pound, three 
and one-half cents per square yard ; exceeding four and not exceeding 
six square yards to the pound, threeand three-fourths cents per square 
yard; exceeding six and not exceeding eight square yards to the 
pound, four and one-fourth cents per square yard; exceeding eight 
square yards to the pound, four and one-half cents per square yard: 
Provided, That on all cotton cloth exceeding one hundred and not 
exceeding one hundred and fifty threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, valued at over nine cents per square yard, 
thirty per centum ad valorem; bleached, valued at over eleven cents 
per square yard, thirty-five per centam ad valorem; dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, valued at over twelve and one-half 
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cents per square «yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a 
duty of thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

306. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, exceeding one hundred and fifty and not exceeding.two 
hundred threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 
and not exceeding three and one-half square yards to the pound, 
two cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half and not 
exceeding four and one-half square yards to the pound, two and 
three-fourths cents per square yard; exceeding four and one-half 
and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, three cents per 
square yard; exceeding six square yards to the pound, three and 
one-balf cents per square yard; if bleached, and not exceeding 
three and one-half square yards to the pound, two and three-fourths 
cents per square yard ; exceeding three and one-half and not exceeding 
four and one-half square yards to the pound, three and one-half cents 
per square yard; exceeding four and one-half and not exceeding six 
square yards to the pound, four cents per square yard; exceeding 
six square yards to the pound, four and one-fourth cents per square 
yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and not ex- 
ceeding three and one-half square yards to the pound, four and 
one-fourth cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half and 
not exceeding four and one-half square yards to the pound, four 
and one-half cents per square vents exceeding four and one-half 
and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, four and three- 
fourths cents per square yard; exceeding six square yards to the 
pound, five cents per square yard: Provided, That on all cotton 
cloth exceeding one hundred and fifty and not exceeding two hun- 
dred threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, not 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over 
ten cents per square yard, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; 
bleached, valued at over twelve cents per square yard, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem; dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
valued at over twelve and one-half cents per square yard, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of forty per centum ad 
valorem. 

307. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted 
or printed, exceeding two hundred and not exceeding three undred 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and not 
exceeding two and one-half square yards to the pound, three and 
one-half cents per square yard; exceeding two and one-half and 
not exceeding three and one-half square yards to the pound, four 
cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half and not ex- 
ceeding five square yards to the pound, four and one-half cents per 
square yard; exceeding five square yards to the pound, five cents 
per square yard; if bleached, and not exceeding two and one-half 
square yards to the pound, four and one-half cents per square yard; 
exceeding two and one-half and not exceeding three and one-half 
square yards to the pound, five cents per square yard; — 
three and one-half and not exceeding five square yards to the pound, 
five and one-half cents per square yard; ——e five square yards 
to the pound, six cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and not exceeding three and one-half square 
yards to the pound, six and one-fourth cents per square yard; ex- 
ceeding three and one-half square yards to the pound, seven cents 

r square yard: Provided, That on all such cotton cloths not 

leached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over 
twelve (463) and one-half cents per square yard (464) [,} ; bleached, 
valued at over (465) [fourteen] fifteen cents per square yard (466) [,] ; 
and dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over (467) 
— seventeen and one-half cents per square yard, there shall be 

evied, collected, and paid a duty of forty per centum ad valorem. 

308. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, exceeding three hundred threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, and not a two square yards to the 

ound, four cents per square yard; exceeding two and not exceed- 
ing three square yards to the pound, four and one-half cents per 
square yard; exceeding three and not exceeding four square yards to 
the pound, five cents per — yard; exceeding four square yards 
to the pound, five and one-half centa per square yard; if bleached 
and not exceeding two square yards to the pound, five cents per 
square yard; exceeding two and not exceeding three square yards 
to the pound, five and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding 
three and not exceeding four square yards to the pound, six cents 
per square yard; exceeding four — yards to the pound, six and 
one-half cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, and not exceeding three square yards to the pound, (468) 
[eight] six and one-half cents per square yard (469) ; exceeding three 
square yards to the pound, eight cents per square yard : Provided, That 
(470) on all such cotton cloths not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or — valued at over fourteen cents per square yard 
(471) [,] ; bleached, valued at over sixteen cents per square yard 
(472) 4 ; and dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at 
over twenty cents per square yard, there shall be levied, collected 
and paid a duty of forty per centum ad valorem (473) [: Provided 
further, That on cloth composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
containing an admixture of silk, and not otherwise provided for in 
this Act thoes shall be levied, collected, and A you a daty of eight 
cents per square yard and thirty per centum ad valorem). 

(474) 3084, The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the para- 


—_ of this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall be 
eld to include all woven fabrics of colton in the piece or otherwise 
whether figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and filling threads of which 
can be counted by unrareling or other practicable means, 

(475) 308b. Cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber and silk, 
whether known as silk-striped sleeve linings, silk stripes, or otherwise, 
eight cents per square yard and thirty per centum ad ralorem: Provided, 
That no such cloth shall pay a less rate of duty than fifty per centum ad 
valorem. Cotton cloth, filled or coated, three cents per square yard and 
twenty per centum ad valorem, 

309. Handkerchiefs or mufflers ee of cotton, whether in 
the piece or otherwise and whether (476) [wholly or partly] finished 
(477) or unfinished, if not hemmed, or hemmed only, shall pay the 
same rate of duty (478) on the cloth contained therein as is imposed on 
cotton cloth of the same description, weight, and count of threads 
to the square inch; but such handkerchiefs or mufflers shall not 
pay a less rate of duty than forty-five per centum ad valorem. If 
such handkerchiefs or mufflers are hemstitched, or imitation hem- 
stitched, or revered, or have drawn threads, they shall pay a duty 
of ten pe centum ad valorem in addition to the duty hereinbefore 
prescribed, and in no case less than fifty-five per centum ad valorem ; 
if such handkerchiefs or mufflers are embroidered in any manner, 
whether with an initial letter, monogram, or otherwise, by hand or 
machinery, or are tamboured, appliqued, or trimmed wholly or in 

art with lace or with tucking or insertion, they shall not pay a 
ess rate of duty than sixty per centum ad valorem. 

310. Cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and fill- 
ing threads have been introduced in the process of weaving to form 
a figure, whether known as lappets or otherwise, and whether un- 
bleached, bleached, dyed, colored, stained, —, or printed, 
shall pay, in addition to the duty herein provided for other cotton 
cloth of the same (479) os condition, weight, and count 
of threads to the square inch, one cent per square yard if valued at 
not more than seven cents per square yard, and two cents per square 
yard if valued at more than seven cents > a yard. 

311. Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, including neck-ties or neckwear composed of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegeta- 
ble fiber is the component material of chief value, made up or 
manufactured, wholly or in part, by the tailor, seamstress, or manu- 
facturer, and not otherwise provided for iu this Act, fifty per centum 
ad valorem: Provided, That (480) [the articles] any outside garment 
provided for in this paragraph having india-rabber as a component 
material (481) [(not including gloves)] shall pay a duty of fifteen 
cents per pound and fifty per centum ad valorem. 

312. Plnshes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, and all pile fabrics 
(482), cut or unout; any of the foregoing composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, (483) [ten] nine cents per square yard and (484) [twenty] 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; (485) [on all such goods if 
bleached, twelve cents per square yard and twenty per centum ad 
valorem ;] if (486) bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
(487) [fourteen] twelve cents per —— yard and (488) [twenty] 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, (489) [That corduroys, 
composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, wei — over six 
ounces per square yard, and valued at not more than forty cents 
per square yard, shall pay a duty of twenty cents per square 
yard and thirty per centum ad valorem, and if weighing over six 
ounces per square yard and valued at over forty cents per square 
—_ shall pay a duty of twenty-five cents per square yard and 

orty per centum ad valorem: Provided further, ] That manufactures 
(490) or articles in any * rete including such as are commonly known as 
bias dress facings or skirt bindings, made (491) or cut from plushes, 
velvets, velveteens, corduroys, or other pile fabrics com of cot- 
ton or other vegetable fiber, shall be subject to the foregoing rates 
of duty and in addition thereto ten per centum ad valorem (492): 
Provided further, That none of the articles or fabrics provided for in this 
paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than forty-seven and one-half 
per centum ad valorem. 

313. (493) [Chenille curtains] Curtains, table covers, and all (494) 
[goods] articles manufactured of cotton chenille or of which cotton 
chenille is the component material of chief value, (495) [fifty-five] 

y per centum ad valorem. 
314. veonaaiel hose and half-hose, made on knitting machines or 


frames, com of cotton or other ble fiber, and not other- 
wise specially provided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

315. Stock qs, hose and half- selvedged, fashioned, nar- 
rowed,orsh -d wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, 


or knit by hand, including such as are commercially known as seam- 
less stockings, hose and -hose, and clocked stockings, hose or 
half-hose, of the above com of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, finished or unfinished, valued at not more than one dollar 
(496) (and fifty —_ per dozen pairs, fifty cents per dozen pairs 
(497) [, and in addition thereto fifteen per centum ad valorem]; 
valued at more than one dollar (498) = fifty cents) per dozen 
pairs, and not more than (499) [three dollars] one dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen pairs, (500) [seventy-five] sixty cents per dozen pairs 
oy f and in addition thereto twenty per centum ad valorem]; 
valued at more than (502) [three eatlaeay one dollar and fifty cents 
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per dozen pairs, and not more than (503) [five] tio dollars per dozen 

irs, (504) [one dollar) seventy cents per dozen pairs (505) [, and in 
addition thereto twenty-five per centum ad valorem; valued at more 
than five dollars per dozen pairs, one dollar per dozen pairs, and in 
a‘ldition thereto forty per centum ad valorem]; valued at more than 
two dollars per dozen pairs, and not more than three dollars per dozen 
pairs, one dollar and twenty cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than 
three dollars dozen pairs and not more than five dollars per dozen 
pairs, two lars per dozen pairs; and in addition thereto, upon all the 
foregoing, fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at more than five dol- 
lars per dozen pairs, fifty-five per centum ad valorem, 

316. Shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination 
suits, tights, sweaters, corset covers and all underwear of every 
description made wholly or in part on knitting machines or frames, 
(506) or knit by hand, finished or unfinished, not including stockings, 
hose and half-hose, com of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
valued at not more than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, (507) 
[twenty-five] sixty cents per dozen and (508) [thirty-five] fifieen per 
eentum ad valorem; valued at more than one dollar and fifty cents 

r dozen and not more than three dollars per dozen, (509) [seventy- 
live) one dollar and ten cents per dozen, and in addition thereto 
(510) [thirty-five] — percentam ad valorem ; valued at more than 
three dollars per dozen and not more than five dollars per dozen, one 
dollar (511) and fifty cents per dozen, and in addition thereto (512) 

forty] tirenty-five per centum ad valorem; valued at more than five 

ollars per dozen and not more than seven dollars per dozen, one 
dollar and (513) (twenty-five) seventy-five cents per dozen, and in 
addition thereto (514) eae eave per centum ad valorem ; val- 
ued at more than seven dollars per dozen (515) [, one dollar and 
seventy-five] and not more than fifteen dollars per dozen, two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per dozen, and in addition thereto (516) [forty] 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem (517) ; valued above fifteen dollars 
per na, fity per centum ad valorem. 

317. Bandings, beltings, bindings, bone casings, (518) [braids, ] 
cords, garters, (519) [gorings,] lining for bicycle tires, ribbons, 
(520) [suspenders and braces,] tapes, tubing, and webs or webbing, 
any of the foregoing articles made of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, whether composed in part of india-rubber or otherwise, and 
not embroidered by hand or machinery, forty-five per centum ad 
valorem; (521) suspenders and braces made as aforesaid, forty per 
centum ad valorem; spindle banding, woven, braided or twisted 
lamp, stove, or candle wicking made of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, ten cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; loom 
harness or healds made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of 
which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of 
chief value, fifty cents per pound and twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; boot, shoe, and corset lacings made of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, eo pl ana twenty-five cents per pound and 
fifteen per centum ad valorem; labels, for garments or other articles, 
composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, (523) [seventy-tive] 
Jifty cents per pound and (524) [thirty-five] thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

318. Cotton (525) table damask, forty per cenfum ad valorem; 
cotton duck, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

319. All manufactures of cotton not specially provided for in this 
Act, (526) [forty] forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

527) . On all cotton yarns finer than number ten single, and on 
all manufactures of cotton madein whole orin part from yarns finer than 
number ten single, there shall be levied and collected ten per centum ad 
valorem in addition to the appropriate rates of duty provided therefor in 

three hundred and one to three hundred and nineteen, inclu- 
sive, or any other paragraph of this Act providing for such manufactures. 


ScuepuLte J.—FiLax, Hemp, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


320. Flax straw, five dollars per ton. 
321. Flax, not hackled or dressed, one cent per pound. 
322. Flax, hackled, known as ‘‘dressed line,” three cents per 


Tow of flax, (528) [not retted, one-half of one cent per 
; tow of flax, retted, one cent per pound] twenty dollars per 


H 
per ton; 


gigi 


529) and tow of hemp, (530) [twenty-five] twenty dol- 
lars ) [tow of hemp, not carded, one cent per pound; 
tow of hemp, carded, one and one-half cents per pound;] hemp, 
hackled, known as “line of hemp,” (532) [or “dressed line,” fifty] 
Sag dollars per ton. 

. (533) [Yarn, made of jute, one cent per pound and ten pér 
centum ad valorem.j Single yarns made of jute, not finer than fire 
and ten per centum ad valorem ; if 


et aay centum ad valorem. 


jane aaa Ren twine, not specially 


§ 


Tampico fiber, manila, 


7 or any of them, one cent per 
of hemp, 


or untarred, two 
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value, (536) [twelve] fourteen cents per pound; if made from yarn 
finer than five lea or number, (537) [tive-eighths] seren-eighths of one 
cent per pound additional for each lea or number, or part of a lea or 
number, in excess of tive. 

(538) [828. Single yarns made of flax tow, cight lea and finer, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem; single yarns composed of tlax 
line, hemp, or ramie, valued at thirteen cents or less per pound, six 
cents per pound; valued at more than thirteen cents per pound, 
forty-five per centum ad valorem. | 

328. Single yarns in the gray, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, not finer 
than eight lea or number, seven cents per pound; finer than eight lea or 
number and not finer than eighty lea or number, forty-five per centum ad 
valorem; finer than eighty lea or number, fifteen per centum ad valorem, 

(539) (329. Flax gill netting, nets, webs, and seines, when the 
thread or twine of which they are composed is made of yarn not 
finer than twelve lea or number, fifteen cents per peund and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem; when the thread or twine of which they are 
composed is made of yarn finer than twelve lea or number and not 
finer than twenty-five lea or number, twenty-four cents per pound 
and fifteen peor centum ad valorem; when the thread or twino of 
which they are composed is made of yarn finer than twenty-tive lea 
or number and not finer than forty lea or number, thirty-five cents 
per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; when the thread or 
twine of which they are composed is made of yarn tiner than forty 
lea or number and not finer than fifty lea or number, forty conts per 
pound and twenty per centum ad valorem; when the thread or 
twine of which they are composed is made of yarn finer than fifty 
lea or number and not finer than sixty lea or number, forty-eight 
cents per pound and twenty per centum ad valorem; when the 
thread or twine of which they are composed is made of yarn finor 
than sixty lea or number, fifty per centum ad valorem. } 

329. Flax gill netting, nets, webs, and seines shall pay the same duty 
per pound as is imposed in this schedule upon the thread, twine, or cord 
of which they are made, and in addition thereto twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

(540) (330. Floor mattings, plain, fancy or figured, manufactured 
from straw, round or split, or other vegetable substances not other- 
wise provided for, including what are commonly known as Chinese, 
Japanese, and India straw mattings, valued at not exceeding ten 
cents per square yard, eight cents per square yard; valued at 
exceeding ten cents per square yard, eight cents per square yard 
and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. } 

331. Carpets, carpeting, mats and rugs made of flax, hemp, jute, 
or other vegetable fiber (541) (except cotton), valued at not exceed- 
ing (542) (thirty) fifteen cents per square yard, (543) [six] five cents 
per square yard and thirty-five per centum ad valorem; valued 
above (544) [thirty] fifteen cents per square yard, (545) [twelve] ten 
cents per square yard and (546) [forty] thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

332. Hydraulic hose, made in wholo or in part of flax, hemp, 
ramie, or jute, twenty cents per pound. 

333, Tapes composed wholly or in part of flax, woven with or 
without metal threads, on reels, spools, or otherwise, and designed 
expressly for use in the manufacture of measuring tapes, forty per 
centum ad valorem. 

334. Oilcloth for floors, stamped, painted, or printed, including lin- 
oleum or corticene, figured or plain, and all other oileloth (except 
silk oilcloth) (547) under twelve feel in width, not specially provided 
for herein, (548) [ten] eight cents per square yard and filteen per 
centam ad valorem; (549) oil cloth for floors and linoleum or corticene, 
twelve feet and over in width, inlaid linoleum or corticene, and cork 
carpets, twenty cents per square yard and twenty per centuin ad 
valorem; waterproof cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, whether composed in part of india-rubber or otherwise, ten 
cents per square yard and twenty per centum ad valorem. 

335. Shirt collars and cuffs, composed entirely of cotton, forty-five 
cents per dozen pieces and fifteen per centum ad valorem; composed 
in whole or in part of linen, (550) [fifty] forty cents per dozen and 
twenty per centum ad valorem (551) [; shirts and other articles of 
wearing apparel, other than knit, composed in whole or in part of 
linen, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, 
seamstress, or manufacturer, not specially provided for in this Act, 
fifty per centum ad valorem]. 

(552) (336. Laces, lace window curtains, tidies, pillow shams, 
napkins, bed sets, edgings, insertings, galloons, flouncings, or other 
lace articles, handkerchiefs, wearing apparel, and other articles 
made wholly or in part of lace, or in imitation of lace, by whatever 
name known; nets or nettings and veilings, etamines, vitrages, 
trimmings, neck ruftflings, ruchings, tuckings, flutings, quillings, 
handkerchiefs, and other articles embroidered in any manner, 
whether with a letter, monogram, or otherwise, by hand or ma- 
chinery; tamboured or appliqued articles, and articles made wholly 
or in part of rufflings, tuckings or ruchings, hemstitched or tucked 
flouncings or skirtings; all the articles above named in this para- 
graph composed of tlax, hemp, or other vegetable fiber, and not 
elsewhere specially provided for in this Act, whether composed in 

rt of india rubber or otherwise, sixty per centum ad valorem: 

ovided, That no wearing apparel or other article when embroid- 
ered by hand or machinery shall pay duty ata less rate than may 
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be elsewhere specially provided therefor in this Act, nor less than 
that fixed upon any embroideries of the materials of which such 
articles are composed, } 

336. Laces; lace window curtains, tidies, pillow shams, bed -sets, in- 
sertings, flouncings, and other lace articles; handkerchiefs, napkins, 
wearing apparel, and other articles made wholly or in part of lace, or in 
imitation of lace; nets or nettings, veils and veilings, etamines, vitrages, 
neck ruflings, ruchings, tuckings, flutings, and quillings; embroideries 
and all trimmings, including braids, edgings, insertings, flouncings, gal- 
loons, gorings, and bands; wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, and other 
articles or fabrics embroidered in any manner by hand or machinery, 
whether with a letler, monogram, or otherwise; tamboured or appliqnéed 
articles, fabrics or wearing apparel; hemstitched or tucked flouncings or 
skirtings, and articles made wholly or in part of rufflings, tuckings, or 
ruchings; all of the foregoing, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, 
cotton, or other vegetable fiber, and not elsewhere specially provided for in 
this Act, whether composed in part of india rubber or otherwise, sixty per 
centum ad valoren: Provided, That no wearing apparel or other article 
or textile fabric, when embroidered by hand or machinery, shall pay duty 
at aless rate than that imposed in any schedule of this Act upon any em- 
broidcrics of the materials of which such embroidery is composed, 

337. Lace window curtains, pillow shams, (553) and bed sets (554) 
eee other articles, ] finished or anfinished, made on the Nottingham 

ace-curtain machine or on the Nottingham warp machine, and com- 
posed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, when counting five points 
or spaces between the warp threads to the inch, one cent per square 

ard; when counting more than five sach points or spaces to the 
neh, one-half of one cent per square yard in addition for each such 
point or space to the inch in excess of five; and in addition thereto, 
on all the foregoing articles in this paragraph, (555) [fifteen] twenty 
per centum valorem: Provided, That none of the above-named 
articles shall pay a less rate of duty than fifty per centum ad 
valorem. 

(556) (338. Embroideries, including embroidered edgings, insert- 
ings, flouneings, galloons, bands, and other trimmings, whether 
embroidered by hand or machinery, composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the 
component material of chief value, fifty cents per pound and twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem: Provided, That none of the articles 
named shall pay a less rate of duty than sixty per centum ad 
ne : 

(557) (339. Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, by whatever 
name known, not exceeding sixty inches in width, weighing not less 
than six ounces per square yard and not exceeding thirty threads 
to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, seven-eighths of 
one cent per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; if exceeding 
thirty and not exceeding fifty-five threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, one cent per pound and fifteen per centam 
ad valorem: Provided, That any of the above, having more than 
three per centum of the number of warp and weft threads bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, shall pay a duty of one 
cent per pound and twenty per centum ad valorem. } 

(558) (340. All pile fabrics of which flax is the component material 
of chief value, sixty per centum ad valorem. } 

(559) [841. Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics, of sin- 
le jute yarns, not dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or 
leached, ond not exceeding thirty threads to the square inch, 

counting the warp and filling, one and one-eighth of one cent per 
pound and fifteen per centum ad end 

(560) (842. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, 
suitable for covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, 
jute butts, or hemp, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, not exceeding sixteen threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, and weighing not less than fifteen ounces 
per square yard, one-half of one cent per square yard and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem. ] 

(561) ee Handkerchiefs, com l of flax, hemp, ramie, or other 
vegetable fiber, except cotton, whether in the piece or otherwise. 
and whether wholly or partly finished, if not hemmed, or hemm 
only, fifty per centum ad valoren?; if hemstitched or imitation hem- 
stiched, or revered, or have drawn threads, but not embroidered, 
fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

343. Handkerchiefs composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which 
these substances, or either of them, is the component material of chief 
value, whether in the piece or otherwise, and whether finished or wnfin- 
ished, not hemmed or med only, fifty per centum ad valorem; if hem- 
stitched, or imitation hemstitched, or revered, or with drawn threads, but 
not embroidered or initialed, fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(562) (344. Woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which 
these substances, or either of them, is the component material of 
chief valne, and containing more than fifty and not more than one 
hundred threads to the square inch (counting both warp and wes > 
nine cents per pound; containing not more than fifty threads to the 
square inch, eight cents per pound; bleached shirting cloth, com- 

of tlax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances, or either 
of them, is the component material of chief value, measuring not 
less than thirty-five nor more than thirty-seven inches in width and 
containing more than one hundred threads to the square inch 
(counting both warp and filling), thirty-five per centum ad valorem. ]} 


344. Woven fabrics or articles not specially provided for in this Act, 
composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either 
of them is the component material of chief value, weighing four ounces 
or more per square yard, when containing not more than sixty threads to 
the square inch, counting the warp and filling, one and three-fourths 
cents per square yard; containing more than sixty and not more than 
one hundred and twenty threads to the square inch, two and three-fourths 
cents per square yard; containing more than one hundred and twenty 
and not more than one hundred and eighty threads to the square inch, 
six cents per square yard; containing more than one hundred and eighty 
threads to the square inch, nine cents per square yard, and in addition 
thereto, on all the foregoing, thirty per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That none of the foregoing articles in this paragraph shall pay a less 
rate of duty than fifty per centem ad valorem. Woven fabrics of flar, 
hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either of them is the con» 
ponent material of chief value, including such as is known as shirting 
cloth, weighing less than four ounces per square yard and containing 
more than one hundred threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
jfilling, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

345. All manufactures of flax, hemp, (563) [or] ramie, or (564) 
other vegetable fiber, or of which these sabstances, or either of them, 
is the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this Act, (565) [fifty] forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(566) [346. All manufactures of jute or other vegetable fiber, 
except flax, hemp, ramie, or cotton, or of which jute or other vege- 
table fiber, except flax, hemp, ramie, or cotton is the component 
material of chief value, not specially provided for in this Act, forty 
per centum ad valorem. ] 


ScuEeDULE K.—WoOoL AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 


317. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be 
charged thereon, into the three following classes: 

348. Class one, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis 
wools, or other wools of Merino blood, immediate or remote, Down 
clothing wools, and wools of like character with any of the preced- 
ing, including Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wool, Castel Branco, 
Adrianople skin wool or butcher's’ wool, and such as have been 
heretofore usually imported into the United States from Buenos 
Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great 
Britain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and elsewhere, and all wools not 
hereinafter ineluded in classes two and three. 

349. Class two, that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, 
Down combing wools, Canada long wools, or other like combing 
wools of English blood, and usually known by the terms herein 
used, and also hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals. 

350. Class three, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, 
Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Russian camel’s hair, and (567) 
eee all such wools of like character (568) [such] as have 

n heretofore usually imported into the United States from Turkey, 
Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting improved wools hereinafter 
provided for. 

351. The standard —— of all wools which are now or may be 
hereafter deposited in the principal custom-houses of the United 
States, under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be the standards for the classification of wools under thia Act, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these stand- 
ards and to make such additions to them from time to time as may 
be required, and he shall cause to be deposited like standards in 
other custom-houses of the United States when they may be needed. 

352. Whenever wools of class three shall have been improved by 
the admixture of Merino or English blood, from their present char- 
acter as AY ag by the standard samples now or hereafter to be 
deposited in the principal custom-houses of the United States, such 
improved wools shall be classified for duty either as class one or as 
class two, as the case may be. 

353. The duty on wools of the first (569) [class] and second classes 
which shall be imported washed shall be twice the amount of the 
duty to which they would be ns ete if imported unwashed; and 
the duty on wools of the first and second classes which shall be im- 
age scoured shall be three times the duty to which they would 

subjected if imported unwashed, (570) The duty on wools of the 
third class, if i ed in condition for use in carding or spinning into 
yarns, or which shall not contain more than eight per cent of dirt or other 
Soreign substance, shall be three times the duty to which they would other- 
wise be subjected. | 

354. Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been 
shorn from the sheep withont any cleansing; that is, in their natu- 
ral condition. Washed wools shall be perc, he such as have been 
washed with water only on the sheep’s back, or on the skin. (571) 
[Wool] Wools of the first and second unin washed in any other man- 
ner than on the sheep’s back or on the skin shall be considered as 
scoured wool. 

355. The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, Angora 
goat, one and other like animals, of class one and class two, 
which s be imported in any other than ordinary condition, or 
which has been sorted or increased in value by the rejection of ay 
part of the original fleece, shall be twice the duty to which it woul 
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be otherwise subject: Provided, That skirted wools as imported in 
eighteen hundred and ninety and prior thereto are hereby excepted. 
The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, Angora goat, 
alpaca, and other like animals of any class which shall be changed 
in its eharacter or condition for the purpose of evading the duty, 
or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt or any 
other foreign substance, shall be twice the duty to which it would 
be otherwise subject. When the duty assessed upon any wool 
equals three times or more that which would be assessed if said 
wool was imported unwashed, (572) [it] the duty shall not be doubled 
on account of (573) [its] the wool being sorted. If any bale or 
package of wool or hair specified in this Act invoiced or entered as 
of any specified class, or claimed by the importer to be dutiable as 
of any specified class, shall contain any wool or hair subject to a 
higher rate of duty than the class so specified, the whole bale or 
package shall be subject to the highest rate of duty chargeable on 
wool of the class subject to such higher rate of duty, and if any 
bale or package be claimed by the importer to be shoddy, mungo, 
flocks, wool, hair, or other material of any class specified in this 
Act, and such bale contain any admixture of any one or more of said 
materials, or of any other material, the whole bale or package shall 
be subject to duty at the highest rate imposed upon any article in 
said bale or package. 4 

356. The duty upon all wools and hair of the first class shall be 
(574) [eleven] ten cents per pound, and upon all wools or hair of the 
second class sts) twelve] eleven cents per pound. 

357. On wools of the third class and on camel’s hair of the third 
class the value whereof shall be (576) [thirteen] ¢en cents or less 

r pound, (577) [including charges, and on common goat hair,] the 
duty shall be (578) [thirty-two per centum ad valorem) four cents 

nd. 
Pegs. On wools of the third class, and on camel’s hair of the third 
class, the value whereof shall exceed (579) [thirteen] fen cents per 
pound, (580) [imeluding charges, } the duty shall be (581) [fifty per 
centum ad valorem] seven cents per pound. 

(582) (359. Wools on the skin shall pay the same rate as other 
wools, the quantity and value to be ascertained under such rules as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. ; 

359. The duty on wools on the skin shall be one cent less per pound than 
is imposed in this schedule on other wools of the same class and condition, 
the quantity and value to be ascertained under such rules as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. 

(583) [360. On noils, shoddy, top waste, slubbing waste, roving 
waste, ring waste, yarn waste, garnetted waste, and all other wastes 
composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty shall be thirty cents 
per pound. } 

360. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and garnetted 
waste, thirty cents per pound, 

(584) 4. Shoddy, twenty-five cents per pound; noils, yarn waste, 
thread waste, and all other wastes composed wholly or in part of wool and 
not specially provided for in this Act, twenty cenis per pound. 

361. (585) [On woolen] /Foolen rags, mungo, and flocks, (586) [the 
duty shall be} ten cents per pound. 

(587) (362. On tops made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not 
more than twenty-four cents per pound, the duty per pound shall 
be two and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act on one 
pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 
six cents per pound; valued at more than twenty-four cents per 

und the duty per pound shall be three and one-third times the 

uty on one pound of wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 
eight cents per pound; if dyed, on all the above, five cents per 
pound additional; wools and hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or 
other like animals, which have been advanced in any manner or by 
any process of manufacture beyond the washed or seoured condition, 
not specially provided for in this Act, shall be subject to the same 
duties as are imposed upon manufactures of wool not specially 
provided for in this Act. } 

362. Wool and hair which have been advanced in any manner or by 
any of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition, not | 
sundiiie godin’ for in this Act, shall be subject to the same duties as 
= imposed upon manufactures of wool not specially provided for in 
this Act, 

(588) [363. On rovings, ropings, and yarns made wholly or in 
ee valued at not more than thirty cents per ponnd, the 

uty per pound shall be two and one-half times the duty imposed 
by Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valuetl 
at more than mae | cents and not more than forty cents per pound, 
the duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed by tliis 
Acton one pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at 
more than forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three 
and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound of 
unwashed wool of the first class, and upon all the above ad:ditional 
duties shall be imposed as follows: On rovings, ropings, and yarns, 
made wholly or in part of wool; and not advanced beyond tlie con- 
dition of single yarn by grouping or twisting two or more single 
rovings, ropings, strands, or yarns together, the duty shall be fifteen 
cents per pound on all numbers up to and including number thirty ; 
en all numbers finer than number thirty, the duty shall be fifteen 
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cents per pound, and in addition thereto three-tenths of one cent 
for each number in excess of number thirty; if advanced beyond the 
condition of single yarn by grouping or twisting two or more single 
rovings, ropings, strands, or yarns together, the additional duty 
shall be eighteen cents per pound on all numbers up to and inelad- 
ing number thirty; on all numbers finer than number thirty and 
not finer than number fifty the additional duty shall be eighteen 
cents per pound, and in addition thereto three-tenths of one cent 
per pound for each number in excess of number thirty; on all num- 
bers finer than number fifty, the additional duty shall be eighteen 
cents per pound, and in addition thereto four-tenths of one cent 
per number for each number exceeding number thirty: Provided, 
That on all rovings, ropings, and yarns that may be genapped, 
bleached, colored, stained, or printed, in whole or in part, a duty of 
five cents per pound shall be imposed in addition to the foregoing 
duties: And provided further, That on all genapped yarns that may 
be bleached, colored, stained, or printed, in whole or in part, a daty 
of five cents per pound shall be imposed in addition to all the fore- 
going duties, 

The numbers of rovings, ropings, and yarns shall be determined 
by the number of hanks of five hundred and sixty yards each of a 
single yarn or strand which are contained in one pound. | 

363. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more than 
thirty-five cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be two and one-half 
times the duly imposed by this Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the 
Jirvst class; valued at more than thirty-five cents per pound, the duty per 
pound shall be three and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act on 
one pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto, 
upon all the foregoing, forty per centum ad valorem. 

(589) (364. On cloths, knit fabrics not especially provided for in 
this Act, and on all manufactures of every description made wholly 
or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this Act, valued at 
not more than thirty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be 
three times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class; valued at more than thirty cents and not 
more than forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three 
and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act upon one pound 
of unwashed wool of the tirst class; valued at more than forty 
cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be four times the duty 
imposed by this Act upou one pound of unwashed wool of the first 
elass; and in addition on all the foregoing there shall be imposed 
the following duties: Valued at not more than thirty cents per 
pound, six cents per pound; valued at more than thirty cents and 
not more than forty cents per pound, eight cents per pound; valued 
at more than forty eents per pound and not more than fifty cents 
per pound, fifteen cents per pound; valued at more than fifty cents 
per pound and not more than seventy cents per pound, twenty-one 
cents per pound; valued at more than seventy cents ver pound, 
twenty-one cents per pound, and in addition thereto eight cents per 
pound foreach and every twenty cents per pound of value or frac- 
tional part thereof in excess of seventy cents per pound; and in 
addition to the foregoing duties there shall be imposed on al! the 
articles mentioned in this paragraph a duty of twenty per centaum 
ad valorem. | 

364. On cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of every description 
made wholly or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this Aet, 
valued at not more than forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall 
be three times the duty imposed by this Act on a pound of unwashed wool 
of the first class; valued at above forty cents per pound and not above 
seventy centa per pound, the duty per pound shall be four times the duty 
imposed by this Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and 
in addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, fifty per centum ad valorem; 
valued at over seventy cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be four 
times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the 


jirst class and fifty-fice per centum ad valorem. 


365. On blankets (590), and flannels for underwear composed 
wholly orin part of wool, valued at not more than (591) [thirty] 


forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be the same as the 


duty imposed by this Act on (592) [one pound and one-half} two 
pounds of unwashed wool of thie first class, and in addition thereto 
(593) [five cents per pound and fifteen] thirty per centum ad 
valorem; (594) [valued at more than thirty and not more than forty 
cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be twice the duty im- 
posed by this Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the first class, 
and in addition thereto eight cents per pound and twenty per cen- 
tum ad valorem;]) valued at more than forty cents and not more 
than fifty cents per pound, the duty per pounil shall be (595) [three] 
two and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound 
of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto (596) 


[ten cents per pound and twenty | thirly-five per centum ad valorem. 
On blankets composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at more 
than fifty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three (597 

{and one-half] times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound of 


unwashed wool of tle first class, and in addition thereto (598) 
[fifteen cents per pound and twenty] forty per centum ad valorem, 
Flannels composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at above fifty 
cents per pound, shall be classified and pay the same duty as 
women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
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and goods of similar character and description provided by this 
Act: Provided, That on blankets over three yards in length the 
same duties shall be paid as on cloths. 

366. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, and goods of similar (599) description and character (600) [and 
description] of which the warp consists wholly of cotton or other 
vegetable material with the remainder of the fabric composed wholly 
or in part of wool, valued at not exceeding fifteen cents per square 
yard, (601) [the duty shall be seven] siz and one-hal/ cents per square 
yard; valued at more than fifteen cents per square yard, (602) [the 
duty shall be eight] seven and one-fourth cents per square yard; and 
in addition (603) [to the foregoing duties there shall be imposed on 
such goods valued at not exceeding ten cents per square yard two 
cents per square yard; valued at more than ten cents per square yard 
and not exceeding twelve and one-half cents per square yard, three 
and three-fourths cents por square yard; valued at more than twelve 
and one-half cents per square yard and not exceeding seventeen and 
one-half cents per square yard, five and one-fourth cents per square 
yard; valned at more than seventeen and one-half cents per square 
yard, and not more than twenty-two and one-half cents per square 
yard, seven and one-fourth cents per square yard; valued at more 
than twenty-twoand one-half cents per square yard, seven and one- 
fourth cents per square yard, and in addition thereto two cents per 
square yard for each and every five cents per square yard of value or 
fractional part thereof in excess of twenty-two and one-half cents 
per square yard; and in addition to all the foregoing duties there 
shall he imposed on all the articles mentioned in this pooene> a 
duty of twenty per centum ad valorem] thereto on all the foregoing, 
JSifty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That on all the foregoing 
weighing over four ounces per square yard, the duty shall be the 
same as imposed by this schedule on cloths. 

367. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, bunting, and goods of similar description or character com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in 
this Act, (604) [the duty shall be eleven] ten and one-half cents per 
square yard; and in addition (605) [to the foregoing duty on such 
goods valued at not exceeding twelve and one-half cents per square 
yard, three and three-fourths cents per sq 1are yard; valued at more 
than twelve and one-half cents per square yard and not exceeding 
seventeen and one-half cents per square yard, the duty shall be five 
and one-fourth cents per square yard; valued at more than seven- 
teen and one-half cents per square yard and not more than twenty- 
two and one-half cents per square yard, seven and one-fourth cents 
per square yard; valued at more than twenty-two and one-half 
cents per square yard, seven and one-fourth cents per square yard 
and in addition thereto two cents per square yard for each and 
every five cents per square yard of value or fractional part thereof 
in excess of twenty-two and one half conts per square yard; and in 
addition to all the foregoing duties there shall be imposed on all the 
articles mentioned in this paragraph a duty of twenty per centum 
ad valorem] thereto on all the foregoing ify per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That on all the foregoing, weighing over four ounces per 
square yard, the duty shall be the same as imposed by this schedule 
on cloths. 

368. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, inclading shawis (606) [,] whether knitted or 
woven, and knitted (607) [underwear] articles of every description, 
made up or manufactured wholly or in part, felts not woven and not 
specially provided fer in thie Act, composed wholly or in part of 
wool, the duty per pound shall be four (608) [and one-half] times 
the duty imposed by this Act on (609) [a) one pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in addition thereto (610) [sixty] fifly-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

369. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, 
bindings, braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, flouncings, fringes, 
gimps, cords, cords and tassels, laces and other trimmings and arti- 
cles made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and articles 
embroidered by hand or machinery, head nets, netting, buttons or 
barrel buttons or vattons of other- forms for tassels or ornaments, 
and manufactures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles of 
whatever material composed, any of the foregoing made of wool or 
of which wool is a component material, whether composed in part of 
india-rubber or otherwise, (611) [sixty] fifty cents per pound and 
(612) [sixty] fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

370. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille ———. figured 
or plain, —) {carpets woven whole for rooms, } and all carpets or 
carpeting of like character or description, (614) [and oriental, Ber- 
lin, and other similar rags, sixty] sixty-two and one-half cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

371. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, 
and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, (615) 
{sixty sixty-two cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 

orty per centum ad valorem. 

372. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpet- 
ing of like character or description, (616) [forty-four] forty-five 
cents per square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad 
valorem. 

373. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed 
on the warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like char- 


acter or description, (617) [forty] forty-one cents per square yard, 
and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

374. Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpeting of like character or description, printed on the warp 
or otherwise, (618) [twenty-eight] twenty-nine cents per square 
yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

375. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets, 
(619) [nineteen] tiventy-fire cents per square yard, and in addition 
thereto forty per centum ad valorem, 

376. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, (620) [fourteen | 
twenty cents per square yard, and in addition thereto forty per 
centum ad valorem. 

(621) 3764. Carpets of every description woven whole for rooms, and 
Oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, and similar rugs, ten cents per 
square foot and in addition thereto, forty per centum ad valorem. 

377. Druggetsand bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, twenty- 
two cents per square yard, ind te addition thereto forty per centum 
ad valorem, (622) [Felt carpeting, figured or plain, eleven cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. | 

378. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed 
in part of either, not specially provided for in this Act, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

379. Mats, rngs (623) for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bed 
sides, art squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting made 
wholly or in part of wool, anil net specially provided for in this Act, 
shall be subjected to the rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or 
—— of like character or description. 

. Whenever, in any schedale of this Act, the word “‘ wool” is 
used in counection with a manufactured article of which it is a 
component material, it shall be held to include wool or hair of the 
sheep, camel, goat, alpaca or other animal, whether manufactured 
by the woolen, (624) [felt,] worsted, (625) felt, or any other process. 


ScnepuLE L.—SILKs AND SILK Goops. 


381. Silk partially manufactured from cocoons or from waste silk 
and not farther advanced or manufactured than carded or combed 
silk, forty cents per pound. 

382. Thrown silk, not more advanced than singles, tram, organ- 
zine, sewing silk, twist, floss, and silk threads or yarns of every 
description, except spun silk, thirty per centum ad valorem; spun 
silk in skeins, cops, warps, or on beams, valued at not exceeding one 
dollar per pound, twenty cents per pound and fifteen per centum 
ad valorem; valued at over one dollar per pound and not exceeding 
one dollar and fifty cents per pound, thirty cents per pound and fif- 
teen per centum ad valorem; valued at over one dollar and fifty 
cents per — and not exceeding two dollars per poand, forty cents 

r pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at over two 
dollars per pound and not exceeding two dollars and 4 cents per 
pound, fifty cents per pound and fifteen per centum valorem ; 
valued at over two dollars and fifty cents per pound, sixty cents per 
pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; but in no case shall the 
foregoing articles pay a less rate of duty than thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

383. Velvets, (626) velvet ribbons, chenilles, or other pile fabrics, 
(627) cut or uncut, com of silk, or of which silk is the compo- 
nent material of chief value, (628) not specially provided for in this 
Act, one dollar and fifty cents per = and fifteen per centum ad 
valorem; plushes, composed of silk, or of which silk is the compo- 
nent material of clief value, one dollar (629) [and twenty-five cents] 
per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; but in no case shall 
the foregoing articles pay a less rate of duty than fifty per centum 
ad valorem. 

(630) [384. Goods in the piece, weighing not less than one and 
one-third ounces per square yard, and not more than eight ounces 
per square yard, if in the gum or dyed in the | ge and containing 
not more than twenty per centum in weight of silk, fifty cents per 
pound; if containing more than twenty per centum and not more 
than thirty per centum in weight of silk, sixty-five cents per pound; 
if dyed in the thread or yarn, and containing not more than twenty- 
five per contum in weight of silk, seventy-five conts per pound; if 
containing more than twenty-five and not more than forty per 
centum in weight of silk, one dollar and ten cents per pound; if 
containing more than a per centum in weight of silk, or if com- 

osed wholly of silk, ifdyed in the thread or yarn, and weighted in the 

yeing, so as to exceed the original weight of the raw silk, if black 


ae selvedges), one dollar and fifty cents per pound; if other 


than black, two dollars per pound; if dyed in the thread or yarn, 
and the weight is not increased by dyeing beyond the original 
weight of the raw silk, three dollars per pound; if in the gum, two 
dollars and tifty cents per nd; if boiled off, dyed in the piece, 
or printed, three dollars and twenty-five cents per pound; if weigh- 
ing less than one and one-third ounces per square yard in the gum, 
three dollars per pound; if weighing less than one ounce per square 
yard boiled off, four dollars per pound; if weighing not more than 
one-third of one ounce per square yard, five dollars per pound; but 
in no case shall any of the foregoing articles in this paragraph pay 
a less rate of duty than fifty per centum ad valorem. 

384. Woven fabrics in the piece, not 8 'y provided for in this Act, 
weighing not less than one and one-third ounces per square yard and nob 
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dollar and fifty cents per pound, and if other than black, two dollars and 
fifty cents per pound ; if dyed in the thread or yarn, and the weight is not 
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more than eight ounces per square yard, and containing not more than 
twenty per centum in weight of silk, if in the gum, fifty cents per pound, 
and if dyed in the piece, sixty cents per pound; if containing more than 
twenty per centum and not more than thirty per centum in weight of silk, 
if in the gum, sixty-five cents per pound, and if dyed in the piece, eighty 
cents per pound; if containing more than thirty per centum and not more 
than forty-five per centum in weight of silk, if in the gum, ninety cents 
per pound, andi dyed in the piece, one dollar and ten cents per pound; 
if dyed in the thread or yarn and containing not more than thirty per 
centum in weight of silk, if black (except selvedges), seventy-five cents per 
pound, and if other than black, ninety cents per pound; if containing 
more than thirty and not more than forty-five per centum in weight of silk, 
if black (except selvedges), one dollar and ten cents per pound, and if 
other thak black, one dollar and —— cents per pound; if containing 
more than forty-five per centum in weight of silk, or if composed wholly 
of silk, if dyed in the thread or yarn and weighted in the dyeing 80 as to 
exceed the original weight of the raw silk, if black (except selvedges), one 


increased by dyeing beyond the original weight of the raw silk, three dollars 
per pound; if in the gum, two dollars and fifty cents per pound; if boiled 
off, or dyed in the piece, or printed, three dollars per pound ; if weighing 
less than one and one-third ounces and more than one-third of an ounce 
per square yard, if in the gum, or if dyed in the thread or yarn, two and 
one-half dollars per pound ; if weighing less than one and one-third ounces 
and more than one-third of an ounce per square yard, if boiled off, three 
dollars per pound ; if dyed or printed in the piece, three dollars and fifty 
cents per pound ; ne not more than one-third of an ounce per 
square yard, four dollars ae cents per pound; but in no case shall 
any of the foregoing fabrics in this paragraph pay a less rate of duty 
onw per centum ad valorem. 

. Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed wholly or in part of silk, 
whether in the piece or otherwise, (631) [and whether wholly or 
partly] finished (632) or unfinished, if not hemmed or hemmed only, 
shall pay the same rate of — as is imposed on goods in the piece 
of the same description, rey t, and condition as provided for in 
this schedule; but such handkerchiefs or mufflers shall not pay a 
less rate of duty than fifty per centum ad valorem; if such hand- 
kerchiefs or mufflers are hemstitched or imitation hemstitched, or 
revered or have drawn threads, or are embroidered in any manner, 
whether with an initial letter, monogram, or otherwise, by han or 
machinery, or are tamboured, appliqued, or are made or trimmer! 
wholly or in part with lace, or with tucking or insertion, they shall 

y a duty of ten per centum ad valorem in addition to the duty 
Leeinbetete prescribed, and in no case less than sixty per centum 
ad valorem. 

386. Bandings, (633) including hat bands, (634) [beltings] bindings, 
(635) beltings, bone casings, braces, (636) [braids,] cords, cords and 
tassels, (637) [fringes.] garters, gorings, suspenders, tubings, and 
webs and webbings, composed wholly or in part of silk, (638) and 
whether composed in part of india-rubber or otherwise, if not em- 
broidered (639) in any manner by hand or machinery, fifty per centum 

valorem. : 

387. Laces, and articles made wholly or in part of lace, edgings, 
insertings, galloons, chiffon (640) [,] or other flouncings, nets or 
nettings and veilings, neck rufflings, ruchings, (641) braids, fringes, 
trimmings, embroideries and articles embroidered by hand or 
machinery, (642) or tamboured or appliqued (643) [articles] , clothing 
ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
including knit goods, made up or manufactured in whole or in part 
by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer; all of the above-named 
articles made of silk, or of which silk is the component material of 
chief value, not specially provided for in this Act, and silk goods 
ornamented with beads or spangles, of whatever material composed, 
sixty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That any wearing apparel 
or other articles provided for in this paragraph (except gloves) when 
composed in part of india-rabber, shall be subject to a duty of (644) 
[three cents per ounce, and in addition thereto] sixty per centum 
ad valorem. 

388. All manufactures of silk, or of which silk is the component 
material of chief value, including such as have india-rubber as a 
component material, not specially provided for in this Act, (645) 
and all Jacquard figured goods in the piece of which silk is the component 
material of chief value, fifty per contum ad valorem: Provided, That 
aoe {such manufactures of which wool isa component material, 

be classitied and assessed for duty as manufactures of wool. 

389. In rans the weight of silk under the provisions of 
this schedule, the weight shall be taken in the condition in which 
found in the goods, without deduction therefrom for any dye, 
coloring matter, or other foreign substance or material. 


ScHEDULE M.—Putp, Papers, aNp Books. 
PULP AND Paper: 

390, Mechanically ground wood pulp, (647) [one-twelfth of one 
cent per ] seven onethalf cent one hundred pounds, 
dry weight; chemical wood ag , unbleached, one-sixth of 

one cent per pound, dry weight ene one-fourth of one 


pound t : Provided, That i 
Gntiye tapselnes chalt legcce o enport ‘duty on em aon 
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the amount of such export duty shall be added, as an additional 
duty, to the duties herein imposed upon wooed pulp, when imported 
Srom such country or dependency. 

391. Sheathing paper and rooting felt, ten per centum ad valorem, 

(649) 3914. Filter masse or filtcr stock, composed wholly or in part of 
wood pulp, wood flour, cotton or other vegetable fiber, one and 
one-half centa per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

392. Printing paper, unsized, sized, or glued, suitable only for 
books and newspapers, tifteen per centum ad valorem (650): 
Provided, That no such paper shall pay a less rate of duty than 
three-tenths of one cert per pound. 

(651) [893. Papers known commercially as copying paper, stereo- 
type paper, Japanese tissue paper, pottery paper, and all 
other thin papers, white, printed, or colored, weighing not 
over six pounds to a standard ream of four hundred and 
eighty sheets, on a basis of twenty by thirty inches, made 
up in reams or any other form, eight cents per pound, and 
in addition thereto fifteen per centum ad valorem; and all 
papers in same form as above, weighing over six pounds, 
and not exceeding ten pounds to the standard ream of 
twenty by thirty, and letter copying books, whether wholly 
or partially manufactured, six cents per pound, and in addi- 
tion thereto ten per centum ad valorem; albumenized or 
sensitized paper, thirty per centumad valorem; crepe paper 
weighing not less than six pounds and not exceeding ten 
pounds to the standard ream of four hundred and eighty 
sheets on a basis of fifteen by twenty inches, six cents per 
pound and ten per centum ad valorem. } 

393. Papers commonly known as copying paper, stereotype paper, paper 
known as bibulous paper, tissue paper, pottery paper, and all 
similar papers, white, colored or printed, weighing not over six 
pounds to the ream of four hundred and eighty sheets, on a basis 
of twenty by thirty inches, and whether in reams or any other 
Jorm, six cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem ; 
if weighing over six pounds and not over ten pounds to the ream, 
and letter copying books, whether wholly or partly manufactured, 
Jive cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; crepe 
paper and filtering paper, five cents per pound and fifteen per 
centum ad valorem. 

(652) [394. Surface-coated papers, plain, embossed, or marbled, 
three cents per pound and ten per centum ad valorum; if 
printed, or covered with metal or its solutions, or with 
gelatin or flock, three cents per pound and twenty per 
centum ad valorem; parchment papers, and plain basic 
photographic papers for albumenizing, sensitizing or barita 
coating, two cents per pound and ten per centum ad va- 
lorem; manufactures of surface coated or parchment papers, 
ten per centum ad valorem in addition to the foregoing 
rates on the same papers; lithographic prints from stone, 
zine, aluminum, or other material, bound or unbound 
(except cigar labels and bands, lettered or blank, music, 
and illustrations when forming a part of a periodical or 
newspaper and accompanying the same, or if bound in or 
forming part of printed books), on paper or otber material 
not exceeding eight one-thousandths of an inch in thickness, 
twenty-five cents per pound; on paper or other material 
exceeding eight one-thousandths of an inch and not ex- 
ceeding twenty one-thousandths of an inch in thickness, 
and exceeding thirty-five square inches cutting size in 
dimensions, twelve cents per pound; prints exceeding eight 
one-thousandths of an inch and not exceeding twenty one- 
thousandths of an inch in thickness, and not exceeding 
thirty-five square inches eutting size in dimensions, ten 
cents per pound; lithographic prints from stone, zine, 
aluminum, or other material, on cardboard or other mate- 
rial, exceeding twenty one-thousandths of an inch in thick- 
ness, nine cents per pound; lithographic cigar labels and 
bands, lettered or blank, printed from stone, zinc, alaminum, 
or other material, if printed in less than ten colors, but not 
including labels printed in whole or in part in bronze or 
metal leaf, twenty cents per pound; if printed in ten or 
more colors, and including labels printed in whole or in 
part in bronze, but not including labels printed in whole or 
in part in metal leaf, twenty-five cents per pound; if printed 
in whole or in part in metal leaf, forty cents per pound. | 

394. Surface-coated papers not specially provided for in this Act, two 
and one-half cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; 
if printed, or wholly or partly covered with metal or its solu- 
tions, or with gelatin or flock, three cents per pound and twenty 
per centum ad valorem; parchment papers, two cents per pound 
and ten per centum advalorem; plain basic photographic papers 
Sor albumenizing, sensitizing, or baryta coating, three cents per 
pound and twenty per centum ad valorem; albumenized or sen- 
sitized paper or paper otherwise surface coated for photographic 
purposes, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

(653) [Manufactures of paper:] 

(395. Paper envelopes, plain, twenty per centum ad valorem; if 
bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated, thirty per 
centum ad valorem. } 
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(654) 395a. Lithographic prints from stone, zine, aluminum, or other 
material, bound or unbound (except cigar lahels and bande, 
music, and illustrations when forming part of a periodical or 
newspaper and accompanying the same, or if bound in or form- 
ing part of printed books, not specially provided for in this 
Act), on paper or other material not exceeding eight one-thou- 
sandths of an inch in thickness, twenty-five cents per pound; on 
paper or other material exceeding eight one-thousandths of an 
inch and not exceeding twenty one-thousandths of an inch in 
thickness, and exceeding thirty-fire square inches cutting size in 
dimensions, twelve cents per pound; prints exceeding eight one- 
thousandths of an inch and not exceeding twenty one-thousandths 
of an inch in thickness, and not exceeding thirty-five square 
inches cutling size in dimensions, ten cents per pound; litho- 
graphic prints from stone, zine, aluminum, or other material, 
on cardboard or other material, exceeding twenty one-thousandths 
of an inch in thickness, nine cents per pound; lithographic cigar 
labels, flaps, and bands, lettered or otherwise, printed from stone, 
zine, aluminum, or other material, if printed in less than ten 
colors, but not including labels printed in whole or in part in 
bronze or metal leaf, twenty cents per pound; if printed in ten 
or more colors, and including labels printed in whole or in part 
in bronze, but not including labels printed in whole or in part 
in metal leaf, twenty-five cents per pound; if printed in whole 
or in part in metal leaf, thirty-five cents per pound. Books, 
booklets, and periodicals of paper or other material, of which 
lithographic prints are the component part of chief value, eight 
cents per pound and fifteen per contum ad valorem. 

(655) 395d. Writing, letter, note, hand-made, drawing, ledger, bond, 
record, tablet, and typewriter paper, wetghing not less than ten 
pounds and not more than fifteen pounds to the ream, two cents 
per pound and ten per centum ad valorem; weighing more than 
JSifteen pounds to the ream, three and one-half cents per pound 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem; but if any such paper is 
ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, or decorated in any manner, 
it shall pay ten per centum ad valorem in addition to the Sore- 
going rates: Provided, That incomputing the duty on such paper 
every one hundred and eighty thousand square inches shall be 
taken to be a ream. 

(656) 395c. Paper hangings and paper Sor screens or fireboards, and 
all other paper not specially provided for in this Act, twenty- 
Jive per centum ad valorem; all Jacquard designs of one-line 
paper, or parts of such designs, finished or unfinished, thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem; all Jaequard designs eut on Jac- 
quard cards, or parts of such designs, finished or unfinished, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 


(657) MANUPACTURES OF PAPER: 

(658) 395d. Books of all kinds, including blank books and pamphlets, 
and engravings bound or unbound, photographs, etchings, maps, 
charts, music in books or sheets, and printed matter, all the fore- 
going not specially provided for in this Act, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

(659) 35. Paper envelopes, plain, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; 
if bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated, thirty per 
centum ad valorem; if made from tissue, parchment or imitation 
parchment paper, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; envelopes 
of parchment, or imitation parchment, or tissue paper, for in- 
closing photographs, forty cents per thousand and fifteen per 
centum ad valorem. 

(660) 395. Photograph, autograph, and ecrap albums, wholly or partly 
manufactured, thirly-five per centum ad valorem. 

(661) 395g. All faney bores made of paper, or of which paper is the 
component material of chief value, or if covered with surface- 
coated paper, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(662) (396. Paper hangings and paper for sereens or fire boards, 
and all other paper not specially provided for in this Act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valerem; writing, note, letter, 
hand-made, drawing, ledger, bond, record, tablet and type- 
writer paper, weighing net less than ten pounds and not 
more than fifteen pounds to the ream, two and one-half 
cents per pound and ten per centum ad valorem; ——. 
more than fifteen pounds to the ream, six cents per poun 
and ten per centum ad valorem; but if any such paper is 
ruled, bordered, embossed, printed or decorated in any 
manner, it shall pay ten per centum ad valorem in addition 
to the foregoing rates: Provided, That in computing the 
duty on such paper, every one handred and eighty thou- 
enna. square inches shall be taken to be a ream, without 
regard to the number of sheets contained therein. | 

(663) [397. Blank books of all kinds, books, including pamphlets 
and engravings, bound or unbound, ee etchings, 
maps, music, charts, and all printed matter not specially 
provided for in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad volorem. } 

(664) (398, Playing cards, in packs not exceeding fifty-four cards 
and at a like rate for any number in excess, ten cents per 

pack and fifty per centam ad valorem. } 

898. Playing cards, in packs not exceeding fifty-four cards and at a 
like rate for any number in exeess, twenty cents per pack and 
twenty per centum ad valorem, 


399. Mannfactures of paper, or of which paper is the component 
material of chief value, not specially provided for in this 
Act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 


ScHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 


(665) [400. Beads of all kinds, not strung, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem; trimmings and ornaments, ieabeting sach as are known 
ae ee or jet rn not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, composed wholly or in tof g or te 
gelatin or metal, fifty per centum ad iene. — 

400. Beads of all kinds, not threaded or strung, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem; fabrics, nets or nettings, laces, embroideries, galloons, 
wearing apparel, ornaments, trimmings and other articles not specially 
provided in this Act, composed wholly or in tof beads or spangles 
made of glass or paste, gelatin, metal, or material, but not com- 
posed in part of wool, sixty per centum ad valorem. 

401. Braids, plaits, laces, and willow sheets or squares, composed 
wholly of straw, chip, grass, palin leaf, willow, osier, or rattan, 
suitable for making or ornamenting hats, bonnets, or hoods, not 
bleached, dyed, colered or stained, fifteen per centum ad valorem; 
if bleached, dyed, colored or stained, (666) [twenty-five] tenty 
per centum ad valorem; hats, bonnets, and , composed of 
straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, or rattan, whether 
wholly or partly manufactured, but not trimmed, thirty-five per 
eentum ad valorem; if trimmed, fifty per centum ad valorem. But 
the terms “ grass” and “straw” shall be understood to mean these 
substances in their natural form and structure, and not the sepa- 
rated fiber thereof. 

402. Brushes (667) , (668) [for the hair, nails, or teeth, and all 
other brushes, and] brooms and feather dusters of all kinds, and 
hair pencils (669) [,] in quills or otherwise, forty per centum ad 
valorem (670) [, bristles, bunched or prepared, seven and one-half 
cents per pound]. 

(671) 4024. Bristles, sorted, bunched or prepared, seven and one-half 
cents per pound. 

(672) 4023. Trousers buckles made wholly or partly of iron or steel, or 
parts thereof, valued at not more than fifteen cents per hundred, five cents 
per hun ; valued at more than fifteen cents per hundred and not more 
than fifty cents per hundred, ten cents per hundred ; valued at more than 
Jifty cents per hundred, fifteen cents per hundred; and in addition thereto 
~ —_ and all of the above buckles or parts of buckles, fifteen per centum 

orem. 


ButTTrons AND Button Forms: 

403. Button forms: Lastings, mohair, eloth, silk, or other man- 
ufactures of cloth, woven or made in patterns of such size, 
shape, or form, or eut in such manner as to be fit for buttons 
exclusively, ten per eentum ad valorem. 

(673) [404. Buttons, whether wholly or partly manufactured, parts 
of buttons and button molds or blanks, shall pay duty at 
the following rates, the line button measure being one-for- 
tieth of one inch, namely: Buttons kuown commercially as 
agate buttons, one-half of one cent per line per great gross ; 
buttons of bone, one-fourth of one cent per line per gross; 
buttons of l or shell, one and one-half cents per line 
per gross; buttons of ivory, vegetable ivory, horn, glass, or 
metal, three-fourths of one cent per line per gross; and in 
addition thereto, on all the foregoing articles in this para- 
graph, fifteen per centam ad valorem; shoe buttons, made 
of paper, beat papier mache, pulp, or other similar material 
= specially provided for in this Act, valued at a exceed- 

ng three cenw per gross, one cent per gross; buttons not 
specially provided for in this Act, fifty per centum ad valo- 
rem. 


] 

404. Butions or parts of butions and button molds or blanks, finished 
or unfinished, shall pay duty at the following rates, the line but- 
ton measure being one-fortieth of one inch, namely: Buttons 
known commercially as agate buttons, metal trousers buttons, 
except steel and nickel bar buttons, one-twel/th of one cent per 
line per ; buttons of bone, and steel trousers butions, one- 
four at conduit gore gross; buttons of pearl or shell, 
one and one-half cenis per per gross; buttons of horn, veg- 
etable ivory, glass, or metal, not provided for in this 
Act, three-fourths of one cent per line per and in addition 
thereto, on all the fi articles in paragraph, fifteen 
per centum ad valorem; shoe buttons made of paper, beard, 

ier mache, pulp or ather similar not apecially pro- 
ided for in this Act, calued at not rectded fo ta 
gross, one cent per gross; buttons not specially provided for in 
this Act, and all collar or euff buttons and studs, fifty per 

centum ad valorem. 

(674) (405. Coal, bituminous, and shale, eo ae ton 
of twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the bushel; slaek 
or culm, such as will pass th a half-inch screen, thirty cents 
per ton of twenty-eight eighty pounds to the bushel; 
coke, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

405. Coal, bituminous, and all coals containing less than ninety-two 


per centum of carbon, and sixty-seven cents ton of 
twenty-eight eighty pounds to bushel; coal cul 
such ae will pass d halted covers, fefuen ents gor ton af 
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Susiole, hty pounds to the bushel: Provided, That on all 
coal ‘ed into “Otten States, which is aflerwards used for fuel 
on board vessels propelled by steam and engaged in trade with foreign 
countries, or in trade between the Atlantic and Fosife $50 of the 
United , and which are registered under the laws of the United 
States, a drawback shall be allowed equal to the duty imposed by law 

auch coal, and shall be paid under such regulations as the Seerctary 
7 the Treasury shall prescribe ; coke, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

406. Cork bark, cut into squares or cubes, eight cents per pound; 
manufactured corks over (675) [one-half] three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter measured at larger end, fifteen cents per pound ; (676) [one- 
half} three-fourths of an inch and less in diameter, measured at larger 
end, twenty-five cents per pound; cork, artificial, or cork substi- 
tutes, manufactured from cork waste and not otherwise provided 
for, a oe per pound. a 

407. aoangeee chessmen, chess balls, and billiard, pool, and 
bagatelle balls, of ivory, bone, or other materials, fifty per centum 
ad valorem. 

408. Dolls, doll heads, toy marbles of whatever materials com- 
posed, and all other toys not composed of rubber, china, porcelain, 
— ne, earthen or stone ware, and not specially provided 

in this thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

409. Emery grains, aud emery manufactured, ground, pulverized, 
or one cent per pound; emery wheels (677) , (678) [and] 
emery files, (679) and manufactures of which emery is the component 
material of chief value, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 
EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES : 

410. Firecrackers of all kinds, (680) [eight] six cents per nd, 

the weight to include all coverings, wrappings, and pack- 


ing material. 

411. Fulminates, fulminating powders, and like articles, not 
specially provided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 


412. Gunpowder, and all explosive substances used for mining, 
, 'y, or sporting purposes, when valued at 

twenty cents or less per pound, (681) [five] four cents per 
pound; valued above twenty cents per pound, (682) [eight] 

siz cents per pound (683) [; smokeless powder, twelve cents 


413. or lucifer, of all descriptions, per gross of 
one hundred and ferty-four boxes, containing not more than 
one hundred matches per box, (684) [ten] eight cents per 
gross; when imported otherwise than in boxes containing 
not more than one hundred matches each, (685) three-fourths 
of one cent per one thousand matches. 

414. Percussion caps, thirty per centum ad valorem; cartridges, 
thirty-five ecentum ad valorem; blasting caps, two <ol- 
lars and -six cents per one thousand caps (686) [and 
ten centum ad valorem; safety fuse, covered in part or 
wholly with yarns, tape, or gutta-percha, forty-five per 
centum ad valorem}. 

415. Feathers and downs of all kinds, including bird skins or parts 
thereof with the feathers on, crude or not dressed, colored, or oth- 
erwise advanced or manufactured in any manner, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, (687) [fifteen] twenty-five per centaum ad 
, colored, or otherwise advanced or manu- 
factured in any manner, including quilts of down and other manu- 
factures of down, and also ino and finished birds suitable for 

ornaments, and artificial or ornamental feathers, fruits, 
grains, leaves, flowers, and stems or thereof, of whatever ma- 
terial composed, not specially provided for im this Act, fifty per 
centuia ad valorem. 
Furs, dressed on the skin but not made up into articles, and 
furs not on the skin, prepared for hatters’ use, (688) including fur 
skins carroted, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

417. Fans of all kinds, except common palm-leaf fans, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

418. Gun wads of all descriptions, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

419. Hair, human, if clean or drawn but not manufactured, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

420. Hair, curled, suitable for beds or mattresses, (689) and hair 
drawn or cleaned, ten per centum ad valorem. 

421. Haircloth, known as “crinoline” cloth, (690) [ten] eight 
= square yard; haireloth, known as ‘‘hair seating,” (601) 

cloth, twenty cents _ square yard. 

422. or ‘or men’s, women’s, boys’, or chil- 
dren’s eden trimmed or Se, including bodies, staode, 
— ——- or bonnets, composed wholly or 
chief value of fur of the rabbit, beaver, or other aminals, valued 
at net more than five dollars per dozen, two dollars per dozen; 
per dozen and not more than ten 

dozen, three dollars per dozen; valued at mere than 
dozen not more than twenty dollars per dozen, 


at more than twenty dollars per 
; and in addition thereto on all the 


F 


er ee! maaan Pails, fift — 

$ cents per ; tubs, 
didtteien Rash ten dlawahes ane over, two Sepaemuns tubs 
Jess than eighteen iuches in diameter, one dollar per dozen; spit- 


toons or cuspidors, sixty cents per dozen; basins, twenty-five cents 
per dezen; all other indurated fiber ware] and manufactures of wood 
or other pulp, and not otherwise specially provided for, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

JEWELRY AND PRECIOUS STONES: : 

424. Articles commonly known as jewelry, and parts thereof, (693) 
Jinished or unfinished, not specially provided for in this Act, 
including precious stones set, pearls set (694) [or strung], 
and cameos in frames, (695) [fifty] sixty per centum ad 
valorem. 

425. Diamonds and other precious stones advanced in condition 
or value from their natural state by cleaving, splitting, 
cutting, or other process, and not set, (696) [fifteen] ten per 
eentum ad valorem ; imitations of diamonds or other precious 
stones, composed of glass or paste, not exceeding an inch in 
dimensions, not engraved, painted, or otherwise ornamented 
or decorated, and not mounted or set, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

426. Pearls in their natural state, (697) [not strung or set] half 
pearls, and pearls strung on silk or cotton threads and not set, 
ten per centum ad valorem. 

LEATHER, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 

(698) 4263. Hides of cattle, raw or wnewred, whether dry, salted, or 

ickled, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

[427. Band or belting leather, sole leather and skins for morocco, 
tanned but unfinished, ten per centum ad valorem; calf- 
skins, kangaroo skins, and sheep and goat skins, includ- 
ing lamb and kid skins, tanned or tanned and dressed and 
fimshed, chamois and other skins, and dressed upper and 
other leather, not specially provided for in this Act, twenty 
per eentum ad valorem; pianoforte leather and pianoforte 
action leather, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; patent, 
japanned, varnished, and enameled leather, weighing not 
over ten pounds per dozen hides or skins, thirty cents per 
pound and twenty per centum ad valorem; weighing over 
ten pounds per dozen and not over twenty-five pounds 
per dozen, thirty cents per pound and ten per centum ad 
valorem; weighing over twenty-five pounds per dozen, 
twenty cents per pound and ten per centum ad valorem; 
leather shoe laces, wholly or partially manufactared, thirty- 
six inches or less in length, fifty-five cents per gross pairs 
and twenty per centum ad valorem; exceeding thirty-six 
inches in length, sixty cents per gross pairs and twenty-five 
a ad valorem; boots, shoes, and slippers made of 
eather, twenty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That 
leather eut into boot, shee, or slipper patterns, upper or 
vamps, or other forms suitable for conversion into mannu- 
factured articles, shall pay a duty of fifteen per centum 
ad valorem in addition to the duty herein imposed on leather 
of the same character as that from which they are cut. } 

(699) 427. Band or belting leather, sole leather, dressed upper and ail 
other leather, calfskins tanned or tanned and dressed, kanja- 
roo, sheep and goat skins (including lamb and kid skins) dressed 
and finished, chamois and other skins and bookbinders’ calfskins, 
all the foregoing not specially provided for in this Act, tweniy 
per centum ad valorem; skins for morocco, tanned but unfin- 
ished, ten per centum ad vaiorem; skins of sheep origin dressed 
with the grain on, one dollar and fifty cents per dozen skins; 
skins of goat origin dressed with the grain on, two dollars per 
dozen skins; skins dressed as suede or with the exterior grain 
surface removed, whether known as mocha or otherwise, tio dol- 
lars and fifty cents per dozen skins; patent, japanned, varnished 
or enameled leather, weighing not over ten pounds per dozen 
hides or skins, thirty cents per pound and twenty per centum 
ad valorem; if weighing over ten pounds and not orer twenty- 
five pounds per dozen, thirty cents per pound and ten per 
centum ad valorem; if weighing over ticenty-five pounds per dozen, 
twenty cents per pound and ten per centum ad valorem; piano- 
Sorte leather and pianoforte action leather, thirty-five per ccntum 
ad valorem; leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, fifty cents 
per gross and twenty per centum ad valorem; boots and shoes 
made of leather, twenty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other forms, suit- 
able for conversion into manufactured articles, shall be classified 
as manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. 

Gloves— 

428. Gloves made wholly or in part of leather, whether wholly or 
partly manufactured, shall pay duty at the followin 
the lengths stated in each case being the extreme 
when stretched to their full extent, namely: 

429. Women’s or children’s “ glace” finish, Schmaschen (of sheep 
origin), not over fourteen inches in length, one dollar and 
seventy-five cents per dozen pairs; over fourteen inches and. 
not over seventeen inches in length, two dollars and twenty- 
five cents per dozen pairs; over seventeen inches in length, 
two dollars and seventy-five cents per dozen pairs; men’s 
“glace” finish, Schmaschen (sheep), three dollars per 
dozen pairs. 


gy rates 
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430. Women’s or children’s “glace” finish, lamb or sheep, not 
over fourteen inches in length, two dollars and fifty cents 
er dozen pairs; over fourteen and not over seventeen inches 
in length, three dollars and fifty cents per dozen pairs; over 
seventeen inches in length, four dollars and fifty cents per 
dozen pairs; men’s “glace” finish, lamb or sheep, four dol- 

lars per dozen pairs. 

431. Women’s or children’s “glace” finish, goat, kid, or other 
leather than of sheep origin, not over fourteen inches in 
length, three dollars per dozen pairs; over fourteen and not 
over seventeen inches in length, three dollars and seventy- 
five cents per dozen pairs; over seventeen inches in length, 
four dollars and seventy-five cents per dozen pairs; men’s 
“glace” finish, kid, goat, or other leather than of sheep 
origin, four dollars per dozen pairs. 

432, Women’s or children’s, of sheep origin, with exterior grain 
surface removed, by whatever name known, not over.seven- 
teen inches in length, two dollars and fifty cents per dozen 
pairs; over seventeen inches in length, three dollars and 
lifty cents per dozen pairs; men’s, of sheep origin, with 
exterior surface removed, by whatever name known, four 
dollars per dozen pairs. 

433. Women’s or children’s kid, goat, or other leather than of 
sheep origin, with exterior grain surface removed, by what- 
ever name kuown, not over fourteen inches in length, three 
dollars per dozen pairs; over fourteen inches and not over 
seventeen inches in length, three dollars and seventy-five 
cents per dozen pairs; over seventeen inches in length, four 
dollars and seventy-five cents per dozen pairs; men’s, goat, 
kid, or other leather than of sheep origin, with exterior 

in surfaco removed, by whatever name known, four 
ollars per dozen pairs. 

(700) [434. In addition to the foregoing rates there shall be paid 
the following cumulative duties: On all leather gloves, when 
lined, one dollar per dozen pairs; on all pi ue or prix seam 
gloves, fifty cents per dozen pairs; on all gloves stitched or 
embroidered, with more than three single strands or cords, 
fifty cents per dozen pairs: Provided, That all gloves repre- 
sented to be of a kind or 6 below their actual kind or 

© shall pay an additional duty of three dollars per 

ozen pairs: And provided further, That no gloves shall be 

classed as children’s gloves that are larger than size six, 
glove measurement. | 

434. In addition to the foregoing rates, there shall be paid on leather 
gloves, when lined, one dollar per dozen pairs; on all pique or 


prix seam gloves, twenty-five cents per dozen pairs; on all gloves se 


stitched or embroidered, with more than three single strands or 
cords, twenty-five cents per dozen pairs; on all leather gloves 
with wrist openings, er sig without fasteners, or paris thereof, 
of any kind, there shall be a reduction of twenty-five cents per 
dozen pairs from the rates in the preceding paragraphs. 

435. Glove tranks, with or without the usual accompanying pieces, 
shall pay seventy-five per centum of the duty provided for 
the gloves in the fabrication of which they are suitable. 

aa and saddlery— 

. Harness, saddles and saddlery, or parts of either, in sets or 
in parts, finished or unfinished, forty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES: 

437. Manufactures of amber, (702) [asbestus] asbestos, bladders, 
(703) cork, (704) fora) catgut or whip gut or worm gut, 
spar, or wax, or of which these substances or either of them 
is the component material of chief value, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, twenty-five per centam ad valorem. 

438. Manufactures of bone, chip, grass, horn, india-rubber, palm 
leaf, straw, weeds, or whalebone, or of which these sub- 
stances or either of them is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this Act, thirty per 
centum ad valorem; but the terms “ grass” and “straw” 
shall be understood to mean these substances in their nat- 
ural form and structure, and not the separated fiber thereof. 

439. Manufactures of leather, finished or unfinished, manufactures 
of fur, gelatin, gutta-percha, human hair, ivory, vegetable 
ivory, mother-of-pearl and shell, plaster of paris, papier 
miaché, and vulcanized india-rubber known as “ hard rub- 
ber,” or of which these substances or either of them is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this Act, and shells engraved, cut, ornamented, or 
otherwise manufactured, thirty-five = cent ad valorem. 

440. Masks, composed of paper or pulp, thirty-five per centum 

ad valorem. 

441, Matting made of cocoa fiber or rattan, six cents per square 

yard; mats made of cocoa fiber or rattan, fourcents per square foot. 

442. Musical instruments or thereof, pianoforte actions and 

parts thereof, strings for musical instruments not otherwise enu- 
merated, cases for musical instruments, pitch pipes, tuning eps 
tuning hammers, and metronomes (705) [, thirty-five centum 


valorem); strings for musical instruments, com wholly or in 


part of steel or other metal, (706) all the foregoing, forty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

(707) (443. Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink 
drawings, and statuary, not specially provided for in this Act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; but the term “statuary” as 
used in this Act shall be understood to include only such statuary 
as is cut, carved, or otherwise wrought by hand from a solid block 
or mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or from metal, and as is the 
professional production of a statuary or sculptor only.] 

444, Peat moss, one dollar per ton. 

445. Pencils of (708) paper or wood filled with lead or other ma. 
terial, and pencils of lead, (709) [fifty] forty-five cents per gross and 
(710) [thirty] twenty-five per centum ad valorem; slate pencils, (711) 
{four cents per one hundred] covered with wood, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem; all other slate pencils, three cents per one hundred. 

446. Pencil leads not in wood, ten per centum ad valorem. 

447. Photographic dry plates or films, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

(712) 4474. Incandescent electric lamps, thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

(713) [448. Pipes, pipe bowls, of all materials, and all smokers’ 
articles whatsoever, not specially provided for in this Act, includ- 
ing cigarette books, cigarette book covers, pouches for smoking or 
chewing tobacco, and cigarette paper in all forms, seventy per 
centum ad valorem; all common tobacco pipes of clay, fifteen cents 
per gross. } 

448. Pipes and smokers’ articles : Common tobacco pipes and pipe bowls 
made wholly of clay, valued at not more than forty cents per gross, fif- 
teen cents per gross; other tobacco pipes and pipe bowls of clay, fifty 
cents per gross and twenty-five per centum ad valorem; other pipes and 
pipe bowls of whatever material composed, and all smokers’ articles what- 
soever, not specially provided for in this Act, including cigarette books, 
cigarette book covers, pouches for smoking or chewing tobacco, and ciga- 
rette paper in all forms, sixty per centum ad valorem. 

(714) 4484. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills, and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing 
machines and cotton gins, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

449. Plush, black, known commercialiy as hatters’ plush, com- 
posed of silk, or of silk and cotton, such as is used exclusively for 
making men’s hats, ten per centum ad valorem (715) [; boiting 
cloths composed of silk, imported expressly for milling purposes 
and not suitable for the manufacture of articles of wearing apparel, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem]. 

(716) 4494. Textile designs, on line paper, sketch paper, or on Jacquard 
cards, or parts of such designs or cards, finished or unfinished, thirty 

centum ad valorem. 

450. Umbrellas, parasols, and sun shades covered with material 
other than paper, (717) [valued at not exceeding three dollars each 

twenty-five cents each and forty-five per centum ad valorem; valued 
above three dollars each, fifty cents each and] fifty per centum ad 
valorem. Sticks for umbrellas, parasols, or sun shades, and walk- 
ing canes, finished or unfinished, (718) [forty-five] forty per centum 
ad valorem. 

451. Waste, not specially provided forin this Act, ten per centum 
ad valorem. 


Free List. 


Sec. 2. That on and after the first day of (719) [May] 9 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, unless otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, the following articles when imported shall be 
exempt from duty: 

452, Acids: Arsenic or arsenious, (720) benzoic, carbolic, fluoric, 
hydrochloric or muriatic, nitric, (721) oxalic, —- picric or 
nitro-picric, prussic (722) , (723) [and] silicic, (724) and valerianic 
(725) [when chemically pure or in condition for use for medicinal, 
chemical, or manufgcturing purposes, without further preparation 
or treatment]. 

453. Aconite. 

454. Acorns, raw, dried or undried, but unground. 

= SS provided fi 

(726) 4554. umen, not specially or. 

456. Alizarin, nataral or artificial, and dyes derived from alizarin 
or from anthracin (727) [, inclading napthazarin black]. 

457. Amber, and amberoid unmanufactured, or crude gum. 

458. Ambergris. 

4a. Any onional tnepacted specially for breedi shall 

. Any animal impo y for urposes 

be admitted free: Provided, That no such animal s be admitted 
free unless pure bred of a ized breed, and duly tered in 
the book of record established for that breed: And Surther 
That certificate of such record and of the pedigree of such ani 

shall be produced and submitted to the customs officer, duly authen- 
ticated by the B npr custodian of such book of record, together 
with the affidavit of the owner ut, or importer that such animal 
is the identical animal descri in said certificate of record and 
pedigree ne eee provided further, That the Secretary of Agri- 


culiure shall d eee een a Oe See 
are recognized breeds and pure bred animals under the provisions of this 
paragraph. The Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe such 
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additional oe as may be required for the strict enforcement 

of this provision. (729) Cattle, horses, sheep, or other domestic animals 

which have strayed across the boundary line into any foreign country, 

or have been or may be driven across — a line by the ee 

temporary pasturage purposes, together with their increase, may be 

Trought back to the United States free of duty under reyulations to be 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

461. Animals brought into the United States temporarily for a 

od not exceeding six months, for the purpose of exhibition or 
competition for prizes offered by any agricultural or racing associa- 
tion; buta bond shall be given in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; also (730) [, household 
furniture and cooking utensils not exceeding in value one hundred 
dollars and) teams of animals, including thoir harness and tackle 
and the wagons of other vehicles actually owned by — emi- 

ting from foreign countries to the United States with their fami- 
fies and in actual use for the purpose of such emigration under 
suc’ lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; 
and wild animals intended for exhibition in zoological collections 
for scientific and educational purposes, and not for sale or profit. 

462. Annatto, roucou, rocoa, or orleans, and all extracts of. 

463, Antimony ore, crude sulphite of. 

(at) 4634. Antitoxin. 

. Apatite. ‘ 

732) 464}. Argols, crude tartars, and lees crystals not specially pro- 
vided for. 

465. Arrowroot in its natural state and not manufactured. 

466, Arsenic and sulphide of, or orpiment. 

467. Arseniate of aniline. 

468. Art educational stops, composed of glass and metal and valued 
at not more than six cents per gross. 

469. Articles in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning not spe- 
cially provided for in this Act. 

470. Articles the growth, prodace, and manufacture of the United 
States, when returned after having been eee, without having 
been advanced in value or improved in condition by any process of 
manufacture or other means; casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and 
other vessels of American manufacture exported filled with Ameri- 
can products, or exported empty and returned filled with foreign 

ucts, including shooks (733) and stares when returned as barrels 
or boxes; also quicksilver flasks or bottles, of either domestic or 
foreign manufacture, which shall have been actually exported from 
the United States; but proof of the identity of such articles shall 
be made, under general regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but the exemption of bags from duty shall 
apply only to such domestic bags as may be imported by the 
exporter thereof, and if any such articles are subject to internal 
tax at the time of exportation, such tax shall be proved to have 
been pai before exportation and not refunded: Provided, That 
this ph shall not apply to any article upon which an allow- 
ance of drawback has been made, the reimportation of which is 
hereby ibited except upon payment of duties equal to the draw- 
backs allowed; or to any article manufactured in bonded ware- 
house and exported under any provision of law: And provided fur- 
ther, That when manufactu tobacco which has been exported 
without payment of internal revenue tax shall be reimported it 
shall be retained in the custody of the collector of customs until 
internal revenue stamps in payment of the legal duties shall be 
placed thereon. 

471. (734) [Asbestus,] Asbestos, unmanufactured. 

472. Ashes, wood and dye of, and beet-root ashes. 

473. Asafetida. 

735) 4734. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suit- 
able for covering cotton, composed of single yarns, made of jute, jute 
butts, or hemp; plain woven fabrics, bags,and sacks, of single jute or 
— yarns, by whatever name known, and burlaps and bags for grain, 
made of burl 


aps. 

474. Balm of Gilead. 

475. Barks, cinchona or other from which quinine may be extracted. 

476. Baryta, carbonate of, or witherite. 

477. Beeswax. 

478. Binding twine: All binding twine manufactured (736) [in 
whole or in part] from New Zealand hemp, istle or Tampico fiber, 
sisal grass, or sunn, (737) or a mixture of any two or more of them, of 
single ont measuring not exceeding six hundred feet to the 
pound (738), and manila twine, measuring not exceeding six hundred 
and fifty feet to the pound: Provided, That articles mentioned in this 
parsgraph if imported from a country which lays an import duty 
on like articles im from the United States, shall be subject to 
a duty of one- aan ee 
anu broken, and bell metal broken and fit only to be remanu- 


480. Birds, stuffed, not suitable for millinery ornaments. 
481. Birds and land and water fowls. 7 
= ar a 
and all in ts and intestines of animals and 
fish sounds, dried or for preservation only, and unmanu- 
> 


vided for in this Act. 
not specially provided for. 


“Ast. Blood, dio ( 


(740) 4844. Bolting cloths composed of silk, imported expressly for 
milling purposes, and so permanently marked as not to be suitable for 
any other use. 

485. Bones, crude, or not burned, calcined, ground, steamed, or 
otherwise manufactured, and bone dust or animal carbon, and bone 
ash, fit only for fertilizing purposes. 

(741) [486. Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound or 
unbound, maps and charts imported by authority or for the use of 
the United States or for the use of the Library of Congress. ] 

(742) 486a. Books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, etchings, 
bound or unbound, and charts, which shall have been printed more than 
twenty years at the date of importation, and all hydrographic charts, and 
scientific books and periodicals devoted to original scientific research, 
and publications issued for their subscribers or exchanges by scientific and 
literary associations or academies, or publications of individuals for 
gratuitous private circulation, and public documents issued by foreign 
Governments. 

(743) 486). Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in languages other 
than English; also books and music, in raised print, used exclusively by 
the blind. 

(744) 486c. Books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, etchings, 
bound or unbound, and charts imported by authority or for the use of the 
United States or for the use of the Library of Congress. 

(745) 486d. Books, maps, music, photographs, etchings, lithographic 
prints, and charts, specially imported, not more than two copies in any 
one invoice, in good faith, for the use or by order of any society or insti- 
tution incorporated or established solely for religious, philosophical, edu- 
cational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of the 
jine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, academy, school, or 
seminary of learning in the United States, or any State or public library, 
and not for sale, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe. 

(746) 486e. Books, libraries, usual and reasonable furniture, and sim- 
ilar household effects of persons or families from foreign countries, if 
actually used abroad by them not less than one year, and not intended 
for any other person or persons, nor for sale. 

(747) 486f. Brass, old brass, clippings from brass or Dutch metal, all 
the foregoing, fit only for remanufaclure. 

487. Brazil paste. 

488. Brazilian pebble, unwrought or unmanufactured, 

489. Breecia, in block or slabs. 

(748) 4894. Bromine, 

490. Bristles, crude, not sorted, bunched, or prepared. 

491. Broom corn. 

492. Bullion, gold or silver. 

493. Burgundy pitch. 

494. Cadmium. 

495. Calamine. 

496. Camphor, crude (749), and crude liquid camphor of not leas than 
nine hundred and eighty degrees specific gravity. 

497. Castor or castoreum. 

498. Cat gut, whip gut, or worm gut, unmanufactured. 

499. Cerium. 

500. Chalk, crude, not ground, precipitated, or otherwise manu- 
factured. 

501. Chromate of iron or chromic ore. 

502. Civet, crude. 

503. Clay: Common blue clay in casks suitable for the manufac- 
ture of crucibles. 

504. Coal (750) [, anthracite, and coal] stores of American vessels, 
but none shall be (751) [unloaded] unladen or discharged. 

(752) [505. Coal tar, crnde, and pitch of coal tar, and dead or 
creosote oil. Aniline and derivatives, toluidine, and derivatives, 
xylidine, cumidine, binitrotoluole, binitrobenzole, benzidine and de- 
rivatives, tolidine and derivatives, dianisidine, naphtole and deriva- 
tives, naphtylamine and derivatives, benzaldehyde, benzy] chloride 
and derivatives, phtalic acid and derivatives, and resorcine, None 
of the derivatives referred to above however, shall include any coal 
tar dyes or colors. } 7 

505. Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, and products of coal tar known 
asx dead or creosote oil, benzol, toluol, naphthaline, xylol, phenol, and 
cresol, 

506. Cobalt and cobalt ore. 

507. Coeculus indicus. 

508. Cochineal. 

509. Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and fiber, leaves, and shells of. 

510. Coffee. 

511. Coins, gold, silver, and copper. 

512. Coir, and coir yarn. 

(7524) 5124. Copper in plates, bars, ingots, or pigs, and other forms, 
not manufactured or specially provided for in this Act. 

513. Old copper, fit only for manufacture, clipping from new cop- 
per, and all composition metal of which copper is a component 
material of chief value not specially provided for in this Act. 

514. Copper, regulus of, and black or coarse copper, and copper 
cement. 

515. Coral, marine, uncnt, and unmanufactured. 

516. Cork wood, or cork bark, unmanufactured. 

517. Cotton (753) [, and cotton} waste or flocks, 











(754) 5174. Cotton ties of iron and steel, of any thickness, for baling 
cotton, cut to lengths, punched or not punched, with or without buckles. 


518. 
519. 
520. 
521. 
522. 
523. 


Cryolite, or kryolith. 

Cudbear. 

Curling stones, or quoits, and curling-stone handles. ~ 
Curry, and curry powder. 

Cuteh. 

Cuttlefish bone. 

524. Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. 

525. Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or unent, and not 
advanced in condition or value from theirnatural state by cleaving, 
splitting, cutting, or other process, including (755) miners’, glaziers’ 
and engravers’ diamonds not set, and diamond dust or bort (756) , and 
jewels to be used in the manufacture of clocks and watches. 

526. Divi-divi, 

527. Dragon’s blood. 

528. Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, 
and bulbous roots, excrescences, (757) [such as nutgalls], fruits, 
flowers, driéd fibers, and dried a gums, and gum resin, 
herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, (758) nutgalls, roots, and stems, 
spices, vegetables, seeds aromatic, and seeds of morbid growth, 
weeds, and woods used expressly for dyeing; any of the foregoin 
which are (759) drugs and not edible and are in a crade state, an 
not advanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, or by 
other process (760) of manufacture, and not specially provided for 
in this Act. 

529. Eggs of birds, fish, and insects: Provided, however, That this 
shall not be held to include the eggs of game birds (761) or eggs of 
birds not used for food, the importation of which is prohibited ex- 
cept specimens for scientific collections (762), nor fish roe preserved 
Sor food purposes. 

530. Emery ore. 

531, Ergot. 

532. Fans, common palm-leaf, plain and not ornamented or dec- 
orated in any manner, and palm leaf in its natural state, not col- 
ored, dyed, or otherwise advanced or manufactured. 

(763) (533. Feldspar. | 

534. Felt, adhesive, for sheathing vessels. 

535. Fibrin, in all forms. 

(764) 5354. Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice (except salmon), 
caught in the Great Lakes or other fresh waters by or for American fisher- 
men or citizens of the United States. 

536. Fish skins. 

537. Flint, flints, and (765) [ground] flint stones (766), unground, 

(767) 5374. Floor mattings, manufactured from round or split straw, 
including what is commonly known as Chinese matting. 

538. Fossils. 

539. Fruits (768) or berries, green, ripe, or dried, not specially 
provided for in this Act (769), and fruits in brine. 

(770) 539}. Pruit-plants, tropical and semitropical, for the purpose 
of propagation or cultivation. 

540. Furs, undressed. 

541. Fur skins of all kinds not dressed in any manner. 

542. Gambier. 

(771) 5424. Glass enamel, white, for watch and clock dials. 

543. Glass plates or discs, rongh-eut or unwrought, for use in the 
manufacture of optical instruments, spectacles, and eye glasses, 
and suitable only for such use: Provided, howerer, That such discs 
exceeding eight inches in diameter may be polished sufficiently to 
enable the character of the glass to be determined. 

544. Grasses and fibers: Istle or Tampico fiber, jute, jute butts, 
manila, sisal grass, sunn, and all other textile grasses or fibrous veg- 
etable substances, not (772) {dressed or] manufactured (773) or dressed 
in any manner, and not specially provided for in this Act. 

545. Gold-beaters’ molds and gold-beaters’ skins. 

546. Grease, and oils (774) (excepting fish oils), such as are com- 
monly used in soap making or in wire drawing, or for stuffing or 
ieuind leather, and which are fit only for such uses, (775) and not 
specially provided for (776) by name .in this Act. 

547. Guano, manures, and all substances (777) [expressly] used 
(778) only for manure. 

(779) 5474. Gunny bags, and gunny cloths, old or refuse, fit only for 
remanufacture. 

548. Gutta percha, crude. 

549. Hair of horse, cattle, and other animals, (780) [cleaned or] 
uncleaned, (781) [drawn or] undrawn, (782) [but] and unmanufac- 
tured, not specially provided for in this Act; and human hair, raw, 
uncleaned, and not drawn. 

550. Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled; An- 
gora goatskins, raw, without the wool, unmanufactured; asses’ 
skins, raw or unmanufactured; and skins, except sheepskins with 
the wool on (783), all the foregoing not otherwise specially provided for. 

(784) (551. Hide cuttings, raw, with or without hair, and all other 
glue stock, ] 

552. Hide rope. 

(785) 5524. Hones and whetstones, 

553. Hoofs, unmanufactured. 

554. Hop roots for cultivation. 
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555. Horns and parts of, (786) [not cut, sawed or otherwise manu. 
Sateen and] unmanufaciured, including horn strips and tips. , 
. lee. 


557. India rnbber, crude, and milk of, and old scrap or refuse 
India rubber which has been worn out by use and is fit only for 


I > 
561. Iridium. : 

562. Ivory tusks (787) [sawed vertically] in their natural state or 
cut across the grain (788) only, with (789) [cuts not less than four 
inches apart, and not otherwise cut or manufactured or advanced 
in value from the natural state, and vegetable ivory] the bark left 
intact, and vegetable ivory. 

563. Jalap. 

564. Jet, unmanufactured. 

+. Joss stick, or Joss light. 
. Junk, old. 
. Kelp. 
. Kieserite. 
. Kyanite, or cyanite, and kainite. 
. Lae dye, crude, seed, button, stick, and shell. 
. Lac spirits. 
. Lactarene. 
. Lava, unmanufactured. 

oe 

(790) 5744. on juice, j and sour orange juice. 

575. Licorice sono unground, : yi 

576. Lifeboats and life-saving apparatus specially imported by 
societies incorporated or established to encourage the saving of 
human life. 

577. Lime, citrate of. 

(791) [578. Lime, chloride of, or bleaching powder. ] 

579. Lithographic stones, not engraved. 

580. Litmus, prepared or not prepared. 

(792) 5804. Leadstones. 

581. Madder and manjeet, or Indian madder, ground or prepared, 
and all extracts of. 

582. Magnesite, (793) [or native mineral carbonate of magnesia, 
all not icinal] crude or calcined, not purified. 

583. Magnesium (794) , not made up into articles. 

584. Manganese, oxide and ore of (795) , not otherwise specially 
provided for. 

5. Manna, 

586. Manuscripts. 

587. Marrow, crade. 

588. Marshmallow or althea root, leaves or flowers, natural or 
unmanufactured, 

589. Medals of gold, silver, or copper, and other metallic articles 
actually bestowed as trophies or prizes, and received and 
as honorary distinctions. 

590. Meerschaum, crude or unmanufactured. 

591. Minerals, crude, or not advanced in value or condition by 
refining or grinding, or by other process of manufacture, not specially 
provided for in this Act, 

592. Mineral salts obtained by evaporation from mineral waters, 
when accompanied by a duly authenticated certificate and satisfac- 
tory proof, showing that they are in no way artificially prepared, 
and are only the ofa mineral spring. 

593. Models of inventions and provements in the arts, 
including patterns for machinery, but no article shall be deemed a 
model or pattern which can be fitted for use otherwise. 

594. Moss, seaweeds, and vegetable substances, crude or unman- 
ufactured, not otherwise specially provided for in this Act. 

595. Musk, crade, in natural fo 

596. (798) [Myrobolan] Myrobolans. 

597. Needles, hand sewing, and darning. 

598. Newspapers and icals; but the term “ odicals” as 
herein used shall be understood to embrace only un or paper- 
covered publications, (797) issued within six months of the time of 
entry, containing current literature of the day and issued regularly 
at stated periods, as weekly, monthly, or quarterly. 

599. Nuts: Brazil nuts, cream nuts, palm nuts and palm-nut ker- 
nels; cocoauuts in the shell and broken cocoannt meat or copra, not 
shredded, desiccated, or prepared in any manner. 

600. Nux vomica. 

601. Oakum. 

602. Oil cake. 

(798) (603. Oils: Amber, erude or rectified, oRerestn, anise or 
anise seed, aniline, cajeput, caraway, cedrat, chamomile, civet, co- 
coannut, enfleurage , fennel, jasmine or jasimine ee 
juniper, mace, , or orange flower, nut oil or oil of nuts not 
specially provided for in this Act, olive oil or olive oil foots i 
expressly for manufacturing or mechanical a and fit only for 
such use, palm, thyme, origanum red or white, valerian; and also 

, whale and other fish oils of American fisheries, and fish 
and all other articles the products of such fisheries; 





ered 


"ments, and preparations, including bottles and 


crnde or-refined: Provided, That if there be imported into the 
United States crade petroleum, or the products of crude petroleum 
produced in any country which imposes a duty on troleum or its 
products exported from the United States, there shall be levied, paid, 
‘and collected upon said crude petroleum or its products so imported | 
per eontum ad valorem. } 
603. Ozus: Almond, amber, crude and rectified ambergris, anise or 
anise seed, aniline, — or spike lavender, bergamot, cajeput, caraway, 
cinnamon, , chamomile, citronella or lemon grass, civet, 
, achthyol, jasmine or jasimine, juglandium, juniper, lavender, 
5 , mace, neroli or orange flower, enfleurage grease, nut oil or 
oil of nuts not otherwise specially provided for im this Act, orange oil, 
olive oil for manufacturing or mechanical purposes fit only for such use 
and valued at not more than sixty cents per gallon, otlar of roses, palm, 
or anthess, sesame or sesamum seed or bean, thyme, origanum 
ved or valerian; and also spermaceti, whale, and other jish oils of 
American fisheries, and all fish and other products, of such fisheries ; 
, crude or refined: Provided, That if there be imported into the 
tates crude petroleum, or the products af crude petroleum pro- 
in any a which imposes a duty on petroleum or its products 
from the United States, there shall in such cases be levied, paid, 
collected a duty upon said crude petroleum or its products so imported 
to the apt neat by such country. 
) 6034. nge and lemon peel, not preserved, candied, or other- 


red. 
GOL. Orchil, or orchil liquid. 
605. Ores of gold, silver, (800) or copper (801) [, or nickel, and 


nickel matte]; sweepings of gold and silver. 

606. Osmium. 

(802) 606}. Paintings, in oil or water colors, original drawings and 
sketches, and artists’ ofa of etchings and engravings, and statuary, 
not otherwise provided for in this Act; but the term ‘‘statuary” as used 
én this Act shall be understood to include only professional productions, 
whether round or in relief, in marble, stone, alabaster, wood, or metal, 
of a statuary or sculptor, and shall not include the pedestal or structure 
on which such statuary may be mounted or placed, except where the 
pedestal and statuary shall be carved from the same block, and the word 
. ” as used in this Act shall not be understood to include such 
as are made wholly or in part by stenciling or any other mechanical 


— any article of utility. 
607. Palladium. 


(803) 6074. Paris green and London purple. 

608. Paperstock, crude, of every description, including all grasses, 
fibers, rags (other than wool), waste, (804) including jute waste, shay- 
ings, clippings, old paper, rope ends, waste rope, (805) and waste 

ng, (806) including gunny cloth and gunny bags, (807) [and 
or other woods, } fit only to be converted into paper. 
808) 608}. Parafin. 
Parchment and vellum. 

610. Peatl, mother of, and shells, not sawed, cut, polished or other- 
wise manufactured, or advanced in value from the natural state. 

611. Personal effects, not merchandise, of citizens of the United 





it 


Hi 


tl 


States d in foreign countries. 
612. Pe and britannia metal, old, and fit only to be remanu- 
factured. 


(809) 612}. Philosophical and scientific apparatus, utensils, instru- 
cau dapented d faith for the : snation the same, 

in good faith for the use or by order of any society or 
institution incorporated or established solely for religious, philosophical, 
educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of 
the fine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, academy, school, 
or seminary of learning in the United States, or any State or public 
library, and not for sale, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 

613. Phosphates, crude (810) [or native]. 

614. Plants, om — roots, oe eens) ne and 
seeds, y the Department of Agriculture or the United 
States Botanic Garden. 

615. (812) [Plaster rock, or gypsum, and terra] Terra alba (813) 

crude and not caleined, ground or otherwise advaneed from the 


616. Plation, in ingots, bars, shee d 
rs, ts, and ‘wire. 
617. Platinum, unmanufactured, and vases, retorts, and other 
; vessels, and parts thereof composed of platinum, for 
uses. 


618. Plumbago. 

619. — (814) poarenatenta crude, or “black salis” ; carbonate 
of potash, crude or re 3 hydrate of, or caustic potash, not ineluding 

in sticks or rolls; nitrate of potash or saltpeter, crude; sul- 
of , crude or refined, and muriate of potash. 

(815) . Professional books, , instruments, and tools of 
trade, occupation, or employment, in the actual ion at the time, of 
persons arriving in the United States; but this exemption shall not be 
construed to or other articles imported for use in any 


Saas establishment, or for any other person or persons, or for 
sale, nor 1 it be construed to include theatrical scenery, properties, 
and ; but such articles brought by proprictors or managers of 

exhibitions arr JSrom abroad, for temporary use by them 
4nsuch exhibitions, and not for any other person, and not for sale, and 
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which have been used by them abroad, shall be admitied free of duty wnder 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; but 
bonds shall be given for the payment to the United States of such duties 
as may be imposed by law upon any and all such articles as shall not be 
exported within six months after such importation: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury may in his discretion extend such period for a 
further term of sicaonths in case application shall be made therefor. 

620. Pulu. 

21. Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of cinchona 
bark. 

622. Rags, not otherwise specially provided for in this Act. 

(816) 622}. Regalia and gems, statuary, and specimens of sculpture 
in bronze, alabaster, or wood, where specially imported in good faith for 
the use of any society incorporated or established solely for religious, 
philosophical, educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the 
encouragement of the fine arta, or for the use or by order of any college, 
academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United States, or any 
State or public libraru, and not for sale; but the term ‘‘veqalia” as 
herein used shall be held to embrace only such insignia of rank or office 
or emblems as may be worn upon the person or borne in the hand during 
public exercises of the society or institution, and shall not include articles 
of furniture or fixtures, or of regular wearing apparel, nor persenal 
property of mdividuals, 

623. Renuets, raw or prepared. 

624. Saffron and saftlower, and extract of, and saffron cake, 

625. Sagon, crude. 

626. Salacin (817) [; salep, or saloup]. 

(818) 626a. Salep, or salop. 

(819) 626b. Sauerkraut. 

627. Sausages (820), bologna. 

628. Seeds: Anise, caraway, cardamom, (821) cauliflower, coriander, 
cotton, cummin, fennel, fenugreek, hemp, hoarhound, (822) mangel 
wurzel, mustard, rape, Saint John’s bread or (823) [bene] bean, 
sugar beet, (824) [mangel wurzel,] sorghum or sugar cane tor seed 
(825) [, and]; bulbs and bulbous roots, not edible and not otherwise pro- 
vided for; all flower and grass seeds; all the foregoing not specially 
provided for in this Act. 

(826) [629. Scientific apparatus, instruments, chemicals, books, 
maps and charts, such as are not made or published in the United 
States, when expressly imported in good faith by and for the use of 
any regularly established or incorporated university, college, acad- 
emy, scientific society for the promotion of knowledge, school, sem- 
inary of learning, or public library, and not intended for sale; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall make suitable regulations to 
carry out the intent of this paragraph. | 

630. Sheep dip (827), not including compounds or preparations used 
Sor other purposes. 

631. Shotgun barrels, (828) in single tubes, forged, rough bored. 

632. Shrimps and other shell fish. 

633. Silk, raw, or as reeled from the cocoon, but not doubled, 
twisted, or advanced in manufacture in any way. 

634. Silk cocoons and silk waste. 

635. Silkworm’s eggs. 

636. Skeletons and other preparations of anatomy. 

(829) 6364. Skins of all kinds, raw (except sheepskins with the wool 
on), and hides nol specially provided for in this Act. 

637. Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate (830) [, and chlorate of}. 

(831) [638. Sodium. } 

639. Specimens of natural history, botany, aud mineralogy, when 
imental (832) [for cabinets or as objects of science] for scientific 
public collections, and not for sale. 

640. Spices: Cassia, cassia vera, and cassia buds; cinnamon and 
chips of; clovesand clove stems; mace; nutmegs; pepper, black or 
white, and pimento; all the foregoing when unground; ginger reot, 
unground and not preserved or candied. 

641. Spunk. 

642. Spurs and stilts used in the manufacture of earthen, porce- 
lain, and stone ware. 

(833) 6424. Stamps; foreign postage or revenue stamps, canceled or 
uncanceled, 

643..Stene and sand: Burrstone in blocks, rough or unmannfac- 
tured; cliff stone, unmanufactured; rotten stone, tripoli, and sand, 
crude or manufactured, not otherwise provided for in this Act. 

644. Storax, or styrax. 

645. Strontia, oxide of, and protoxide of strontian, and stron- 
tianite, or mineral carbonate of strontia. 

646. Sulphur, lac or precipitated, and (834) [sulphur or brimstone, 
crude, in bulk,] sulphur ore as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in its 
natural state, containing in excess of twenty-tive per centum of sul- 
phur, and sulphur not otherwise provided tor. 

647. Sulphuric acid which at the temperature of sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit does not exceed the specific gravity of one and three 
hundred and eighty thousandths, for use in manufacturing super- 
phosphate of lime or artificial manures of any kind, or for any 
agricultural purposes: Provided, That upon all sulphuric acid im- 
ported from any country, whether independent or a dependency, 
which imposes a duty upon sulphuric acid (435) [exported | imported 
into such country from the United States, there shall be levied and 
collected a duty of one-fourth of one cent per pound. 
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648. Tamarinds. 

836) 6484. Tapioca, cassava or cassady. 
9. Tar and pitch of wood, 

650. ‘Tea and tea plants. 

651. ‘Teeth, natural, or unmanufactured. 

652, Terra japonica, 

653. Tin ore, cassiterite or black oxide of tin, and tin in bars, 
blocks, pigs, or grain or granulated. 

654. Tobacco stems. 

(837) (655. Tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans. ] 

656. Turmeric. 

657. Turpentine, Venice. 

658. Turpentine, spirits of. 

659. Turtles, 

660. Types, old, and fit only to be remanufactured. 

= (661. Uranium, oxide and salts of.] 

2. Vaccine virus. 

663. Valonia, 

664. Verdigris, or subacetate of copper. 

665. Wax, vegetable or mineral, 

(839) 6654. Wafers, unlearened or not edible, for sacramental use, or 
Sor covering or holding pharmaceutical preparations. 

(840) (+66. Wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, 
toilet articles,and similar personal effects of persons arriving in 
the United States; but this exemption shall only include sach arti- 
cles a8 actually accompany and are in the use of, and as are neces- 
sary and appropriate for the wear and use of such persons for the 
immediate purposes of the journey and present comfort and con- 
venience, and shall not be held to apply to merchandise or articles 
iutended for other persons or for sale; and in case the persons thus 
arriving are citizens or residents of the United States, the articles 
exempted shall not exceed one hundred dollars in value, nor shall 
the exemption apply to residents of other countries entering the 
United States more than once in each year: Provided, however, 
That all the wearing apparel and other personel effects of residents 
of the United States, so returning, as may have been taken by them 
out of the United States to foreign countries, and which have not 
been advanced in value or improved in condition by any process of 
labor or manufacture m such countries, shall be admitted free of 
duty, without regard to their value, upon their identity being estab- 
lished under appropriate rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. ] 

666. Wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, toilet articles, 
and similar personal effects of persons arriving in the United States; 
but this exemption shall only include such articles as actually accompany 
and are in the vse of, and as are necessary and appropriate for the wear 
and use of such persons, for the immediate purposes of the journey and 
present comfort and convenience, and shall not be held to apply to mer- 
chandise or articles intended for other persons or for sale: Provided, 
That in case of residents of the United States returning from abroad, all 
wearing apparel and other personal effects taken by them out of the 
United States to foreign countries shall be admitted free of duty, without 
regard to their value, upon their identity being established, under appro- 
priate rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but no more than one hundred dollars in value of articles 
purchased abroad by such residents of the United States shall be admitted 
Sree of duty upon their return. 

667, Whalebone, unmanufactured. 

668. Wood: Logs and round unmanufactured timber, including 
(841) {palp-vood} poplar and other ace igs mp deal ends, firewood, 
handle-bolts, shingle-bolts, gun-blocks for gunstocks (842) [,] 
roughhewn or sawed (843) or planed on one side, hop-poles, fence- 
posts, ship-timber and ship-planking ; all the foregoing not specially 
provided for in this Act. 

669. Woods (844) [, namely]: Cedar, lignum-vit#e, lancewood 
ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all 
forms of cabinet woods, in the log, rough, or hewn only; briar root 
or briar wood and similar wood unmanufactured, or not further ad- 
vanced than cut into blocks suitable for the articles into which they 
are intended to be converted; bambdo, rattan, (845) [reeds,] India 
malacca joints, and sticks of partridge, hairwood, pimento, orauge, 
myrtle, and other woods not specially provided for in this Act, in 
the rough, or not further advanced than cut into lengths suitable 
for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, whips, fishing rods, or 
walking-canes. 

(846) (670. Works of art: Artistic paintings, statuary and speci- 
mens of sculpture, the professional productions of a statuary or 
sculptor only, etchings, drawings, engravings, photographic pic- 
tures, artistic works in terra cotta, _— bisque or porcelain, 
antiquities, or artistic copies thereof in metal, marble, or other 
material; any of the foregoing imported for a municipal corpora- 
tion, or for publi¢ exhibition and free of charge for at least one- 
sixth of the time the same are on exhibition, at a fixed place by any 
association established in good faith and duly authorized under the 
laws of the United States, or of any State, expressly and solely for 
the promotion and encouragement of science, art or industry, and 
not intended for sale, shall be admitted free of duty under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, but 
bond shall be given to the United States for the payment of lawfal 


duty which may accrue if any of the articles aforesaid be sold, 
transferred, or otherwise used cont to any of the provisions in - 
this paragraph, and such articles shall be subject at any time to 
examination and inspection by the proper officers of the customs: 
Provided, That the privileges of this paragraph shall not be allowed 
to associations, corporations, firms or individuals engaged in or 
connected with business of a private or commercial character. ] 

670. Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographic pictures, and 
philosophical and scientific apparatus brought by professional artists, 
lecturers, or scientists arriving from abroad for use by them temporarily 
Sor exhibition and in illustration, promotion, and encouragement of art, 
science, or industry in the United States, and not for sale, shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty, under such regulations as the tary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe ; but bonds shall be given for the payment to the United 
States of such duties as may be imposed by law upon any and all such 
articles as shall not beexported within siz months after such importation : 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, 
extend such period for a further term of six months in cases where appli- 
cations therefor shall be made. 

(847) 6704. Works of art, collections in illustration of the progress of 
the arts, sciences, or manufactures, photographs, works in terra cotta, 
parian, pottery, or porcelain, antiquities and artistic copies thereof in 
metal or other material, imported in good faith for permanent exhibition 
ata fixed place by any State or by any society or institution established 
Sor the encouragement of the arts, science, or education, or for a munici- 
pal corporation, and all like articles imported in good faith by any 
society or association, or for a municipal corporation for the purpose of 
erecting a public monument, and not intended or sale, nor for any other 
purpose than herein expressed; but bonds shall be given under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, for the 
payment of lawful duties which may accrue should any of the articles 
aforesaid be sold, transferred, or used contrary to this provision, and 
such articles shall be subject, at any time, to examination and inspection 
by the proper officers of the customs: Provided, That the privileges of 
this and the preceding section shall not be allowed to associations or cor- 
porations engaged in or connected with business of a private or com- 
mercial character. 

(848) 6703. Works of art, the production of American artists residing 
temporarily abroad, or other works of art, including pictorial paintings 
on glass, imported expressly for presentation to a national institution, or 
to any State or municipal ee or incorporated religious society, 
college, or other public institution, except stained or painted window 
glass or stained or painted glass windows; but such exemption shall be 


subject to such regulations as the Seoretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 
671. Yams. 


672. Zaffer. 

(849) [Sec. 3. That for the purpose of equalizing the trade of the 
United States with foreign countries, and their colonies, producing 
and exporting to this country the following articles: Argols, or crude 
tartar, or wine lees, crude; chicle; brandies, manufactured or dis- 
tilled from grain or other materials and not specially provided for 
in this Act; champagne and all other sparkling wines; still wines, 
including ginger wine or ginger cordial, and vermuth; laces made 
of silk, or of which silk is the component material of chief value; 
all mineral waters, and all imitations of natural mineral waters, and 
all artificial mineral waters, not specially provided for in this Act; 

aintings and statuary; sugar, molasses, and other articles provided 

or in paragraph two hundred and eight of Schedule E of this Act, 
or any of them, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, as 
soon as may be after the passage of this Act, and from time to time 
thereafter, to enter into negotiations with the governments of 
those countries ——— to the United States the above-mentioned 
articles, or any of them, with a view to the arrangement of com- 
mercial agreements in which reciprocal and equivalent conces- 
sions may be secured in favor of the products and manufactures 
of the United States; and whenever the government of any country, 
or colony, producing and exporting to the United States the above- 
mentioned articles, or any of them, shall enter into a commercial 
a ment with the United States, or make concessions in favor of 
the products, or manufactures thereof, which, in the jn t of 
the President, shall be reciprocal and equivalent, he shall be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and empowered to suspend, during the time 
of such agreement or concession, by proclamation to that effect, the 
imposition and collection of the duties mentioned in this Act, on 
such article or articles so imported to the United States from such 
country or colony, and thereupon and thereafter the duties levied, 
<a and paid upon such article or articles shall be as follows, 
namely: 

Argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, ernde, containing not more 
than forty per centum of bitartrate of potash, one-half of one cent 
per pound; containing more than forty per centum of bitartrate of 
potash, one cent per pound. 

Chicle, seven cents per pound. 

Brandies, manufactured or distilled from grain or other materials 
and not specially provided for in this Act, two dollars per proof 


gallon. 

e and all other ee en in bottles containing 
not more than one quart and more than one pint, six dollars per 
dozen; containing not more than one pint each and more than one- 
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alf pint, three dollars per dozen; containing one-half pint each or 
fess, one dollar and fifty cents per dozen; in bottles or other vessels 
containing more than one quart each, in addition to six dollars per 
dozen bottles on the quantities in excess of one quart, at the rate of 
one dollar and ao per gallon. 

Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, 
in casks, fifty cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, per case of one 
dozen bottles or jugs containing each not more than one quart and 
more than one pint, or twenty-four bottles or jugs containing each 
not more than one pint, one dollar and sixty cents per case, and any 
excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles or jugs shall 
be subject to a duty of five cents per pint or fractional part thereof, 
but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed upon the bot- 
ties or jugs. . ; , 

Laces made of silk, or of which silk is the component material of 
chief value, fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

All mineral waters, and all imitations of natural mineral waters, 
and all artificial mineral waters, not specially provided for in this 
Act, in green or colored glass bottles containing not more than one 
pint, twenty cents per dozen; if containing more than one pint and 
not more than one quart, ae. cents per dozen bottles, but 
no separate or additional duty shall be assessed upon the bottles; 
if imported otherwise than in plain green or colored glass bottles, 
or if imported in such bottles ne more than one quart, 
twenty cents allov, and in addition thereto duty shall be col- 
lected on the Potties and other coverings at the same rate as would 
be charged if imported empty or separately. : 

Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, 
and statuary, not specially provided for in this Act, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. ; 

Sugar, mol and other articles provided for in paragraph two 
hundred and eight of Schedule E of this Act, ninety-two per 
contum of the duty imposed thereon in said paragraph two hundred 
and eight. 

And it is farther provided that with a view to secure reciprocal 
trade with countries producing the following articles, whenever and 
so often as the President shall be satisfied that the Government of 
any country, or colony of such Government, producing and exporting 
to the United States coffee, tea, and hides, or any of such articles, 
imposes duties or other exactions upon the agricultural, manufac- 
tured, or other products of the United States, which, in view of the 
free introduction of such coffee, tea, and hides into the United States, 
he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall 
have the wer and it shall be his duty to suspend, by — 
to that effect, the provisions of this Act relating to the free intro- 
duction of such coffee, tea, and hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, 
salted, or pickled; Angora goatskins, raw, without the wool, unman- 
ufactured; asses’ skins, raw or unmanufactured; and skins, except 
sheepskins with the wool on, of the products of such country or 
colony, for such time as he shall deem just; and in such case and 
during such suspension duties shall be levied, collected, and paid 
upon coffee, tea, and hides, the products or exports from such desig- 
nated country, as follows: 

On coffee, three conts per pound. 

On tea, ten cents per pound. 

Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled; Angora 
goatskins, raw, without the wool, unmanufactured; asses’ skins, 
raw or unmanufactured; and skins, except sheepskins, with the 
wool on, one and one-half cents per pound, 

Src. 3. That whenever the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Sonate, with a view to secure reciprocral 
trade with foreign countries, shall, within the period of two years from 
and after the passage of this Act, enter into commercial treaty or treaties 
with any other country or countries concerning the admission intoany such 
country or countries of the goods, wares, and merchandise of the United 
States and their use and disposition therein, deemed to be for the interests 
of the United States, and in such treaty or treaties, in consideration of 

advantages accruing to the United States therefrom, shall provide for 
the reduction during a specified period, not exceeding five years, of the 
duties im by this Act, to the extent of not more than twenty per 
centum thereof, upon such goods, wares, or merchandise as may be 
therein of the country or countries with which such treaty or 
re shall be made oe this oe ne pe es or a provide 
or the transfer during period from t utiable list of this Act to 
the free list thereof of such goods, wares, and merchandise, being the 
natural —— of such foreign country or countries and not of the 
United ; ae for the retention upon the free list of 
this Act during a not exceeding five years, of such goods, 
wares, and merchandise now included in said free list as may be desig- 
nated therein: and when any such shall have been duly ratified, 
and epenemation , then and thereafter the duties 
shall be collected by the United upon any of the designated 
goods, wares, and merchandise from the foreign country with which such 
treaty has been made shall, during the period provided for, be the duties 
and Sor in such , and none other. 
the tis a ed and requested to make such 
I the facts in reference to the restrictions 
ween the sale of American tobacco in foreign countries under what 
known as “regie contracts” and otherwise, and to enter into negotia- 
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tions with the governments of those countries with a view to obtain a 
modification or removal of such restrictions. 

(850) Sec. 34. That whenever any country, dependency, or colony 
shall pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, any bounty or grant upon the 
exportation of any article or merchandise from such country, dependency, 
or colony, and such article or merchandise is dutiable under the provi- 
sions of this Act, then upon the importation of any such article or mer- 
chandise into the United States, whether the same shall be imported 
directly from the country of production or otherwise, and whether such 
article oy merchandise is imported in the same condition as when exported 


Srom the country of production or has been changed in condition by re- 


manufacture or otherwise, there shall be levied and paid, in all such cases, 
in addition to the duties otherwise imposed by this Act, an additional duty 
equal to the net amount of such bounty or grant, however the same be paid 
or bestowed. The net amount of all such bounties or grants shall be from 
time to time ascertained, determined, and declared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall make all needful regulations for the identification of 
such articles and merchandise and for the assessment and collection of 
such additional duties. 

(851) Sec. . That section forty-two hundred and twenty-eight of the 
Revised Statutes is amended by adding to the same the following, to wit: 
Provided, That the President is authorized, when he is satisfied that it is 
to the public good, to suspend the operation of sections forty-two hundred 
and nineteen and twenty-five hundred and two as to certain classes of 
merchandise or commodities designated by him, and as to the discriminat- 
ing tonnage duty on said merchandise or commodities or the vessels of 
Soreign nations carrying the same. 

Src. 4. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the 
importation of all raw or unmanufactured articles, not enumerated 
or provided for in this Act, a duty of ten per centum ad valorem, 
and on all articles manufactured, in whole or in part, not provided 
for in this Act, a duty of twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 5. That each and every imported article, not enumerated in 
this Act, which is similar, either in material, quality, texture, or the 
use to which it may be applied, to any article enumerated in this 
Act as chargeable with duty, shall pay the samo rate of duty which 
is levied on the enumerated article which it most resembles in any 
of the particulars before mentioned; and if any nonenumerated arti 
cle equally resembles two or more enumerated articles on which 
different rates of duty are chargeable, there shall be levied on such 
nonenumerated article the same rate of duty as is chargeable on 
the article which it resembles paying the highest rate of duty; and 
on articles not enumerated, manufactured of two or more materials, 
the duty shall be assessed at the highest rate at which the same 
would be chargeable if composed wholly of the component material 
thereof of chief value; and the words “ component material of chief 
value,” wherever used in this Act, shall be held to mean that com- 
ponent material which shall exceed in value any other single compo- 
nent material of the article; and the value of each component 
material shall be determined by the ascertained value of such mate- 
rial in its condition as found in the article. If two or more rates 
of duty shall be applicable to any imported article, it shall pay duty 
at the highest of such rates. 

(852) Seo. 54. That all articles of foreign manufacture, such as are 
usually or ordinarily marked, stamped, branded, or labeled, and all 
packages containing such or other imported articles, shall, respectively, 
be plainly marked, stamped, branded, or labeled in legible English words, 
so as to indicate the country of their origin and the quantity of their con- 
tenta; and until so marked, stamped, branded, or labeled they shall not 
be delivered to theimporter. Should any article of imported merchandise 
be marked, stamped, branded, or labeled so as to indicate a quantity, 
number, or measurement in excess of the quantity, number, or measure- 
ment actually contained in such article, no delivery of the same shall be 
made to the importer until the mark, stamp, brand, or label, as the case 
may be, shall be changed 80 as to conform to the facts of the case. 

(853) Seo. 5. That section thirty-three hundred and forty-one of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States be, and hereby is, amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEO. 3341. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall cause to be 
prepared, for the payment of such tax, suitable stamps denoting the 
amount of tax required to be paid on the hogsheads, barrets, and halves, 
thirds, quarters, sixths, and eighths of a barrel of such fermented liquors 
(and shall also cause to be prepared suitable permits for the purpose 
hereinafter mentioned), and shall furnish the same to the collectors of 
internal revenue, who shall each be required to keep on hand at all times 
a sufficient supply of permits and a supply of stamps equal in amount to 
two months’ sales thereof, if there be any brewery or brewery warehouse 
in his district; and such stamps shall be sold, and permits granted and 
delivered by such collectors, only to the brewers of their district, 
respectively. 

** Such collectors shall keep an account of the number of permits deliv- 
ered and of the number and value of the stamps sold by them to each 
brewer.” 

( 854.) SEC. 


. That section thirty-eight of ‘‘An Act to reduce tara- 


tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” 
which became a law on the twenty-eighth day of August, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-four, be so amended as to read as follows: 

“SEO. 33. That on and after the passage of this Act there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid by adhesive siamps a tax of twenty cents for 
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and upon every pack of playing cards containing not more than fifty-four 
cards, manufactured and sold or removed, and also upon every pack in 
the stock of any dealer on and after that date; and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the ee of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall make regulations as to dies and adhesive stamps.” 

(855) Seo. 7. That section thirty-three hundred and ninety-four of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, be, and the same 
is hereby, further amended so as to read as follows: 

“Upon cigars which shall be manufactured and sold, or removed for 
consumption or sale, there shall be assessed and collected the following 
taxes to be paid by the manufacturer thereof: On cigars of all descrip- 
tions, made of tobacco or any substitute therefor, three dollars thou- 
sand; on cigareties weighing not more than three pounds per thousand, 
one dollar per thousand; on cigarettes weighing more than three pounds 
per thousand, three dollars thousand.” 

(856) Seo. . That section thirty-eight of the Act of August twenty- 
eighth, eighteen hundred and ninety-four, entitled ‘‘ An Act to reduce 
taxation es ope revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 

8,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Spo. 38. That on and after the fifteenth day of September, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-seven, there shali be levied, collected, and paid, for 
and in tof the several bonds, debentures, certificates of stock and 
of indebtedness described in the schedule (marked A) hereunto annexed, 

several taxes or sums of set down in figures against the same, 
vely, or otherwise apec or set forth in the said schedule.” 
po. . That it shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or 
debenture, or record, register, or transfer any certificate of stock or cer- 
tificate of indebtedness or paper required oy law to be stamped unless a 
stamp or stamps of the —_ amount shall have been affixed and can- 
in the manner prescribed by law; and the record, registry, or trans- 
Ser of any such instruments upon which the per stamp or ee 
aforesaid shall not have been affixed and canceled as aforesaid shall 
utterly void, and shall not be used in evidence. 

Src. . That no bond, debenture, certificate of stock or of in- 
debtedness of any description required by law to be stamped shall 
be deemed or held invalid and of no effect for the want of a par- 
ticular kiad or description of stamp designated for and mer 
peer «oo agate such bond, ure, or certificate of st 
or é tedness, ided a legal stamp or stamps denoting a duty 
of equal amount shall have been duly affixed and used thereon. 

Szo. . That all bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebted- 
ness issued by the o of the United States Government, or by 
the offieers of any State, county, town, or other municipal 
ration, shall be, and hereby are, exempt from taxation: i 
That it is the intent hereby to exempt from liability from taxation 
such State, county, town, or other municipal corporations in the i 
exercise only of functions strictly belonging to them in their ordi- i , and he or they, or 
nary mental and municipal ne Provided further, | any party having an interest therein, shall be vor af coil ir- 
That stocks and bonds issued by cooperative building associations | ous of aptiring such stamp to said instrument,or if said instru- 
shall be exempt from the taxation herein provided. . 

Sze. . eon agrees i Fw gleams or cause | collector of the revenue of proper district, who shall, wpon 
or procure to be Gesell or counterfeited, any stamp, die, plate, or aed nea of the price of the <0 ete tie alg by law, 
other instrument, or any part of any stamp, die, plate, or other | and of a penalty ¢ Jifty dollars, and where the whole amount of 
instrument which shall have been provided, or may herea be | the tax denoted by the stamp required shall exceed the sum of fifty 
provided, made, or used in pursuance of this Act, or shall forge, | dollars, on payment also of the sia 
counterfeit, or resemble, or cause or procure to be forged, eounter- 
Jeited, or resembled, the impression, or any part of the impression, of 
any such stamp, die, plate, or other instrument as aforesaid, upon 
any vellum, gape ma or paper, or shall stamp or mark, or cause 
or procure to be a ee or marked, an um, parchment, or | has been 

8 


nae aia ae ae or cause to be removed, alter or cause 
to be altered, the canceling or defacing marks of any adchesir 
stamp with intent to use the same, or to cause the use of the same, 
after it shall have been once used, or shall knowingly or willfully 
sell or buy such washed or restored stamp, or offer the same for 
sale, or give or expose the same to any person for use, or know- 
ingly use the same, or prepare the same with vm op the further 

i and without law- 


case, every 
offending, and every person knowingly and willfully aiding, abe/- 
ting, or assisting in committing any such offense as aforesaid shal/, 
nas ae it the ee od Botan the 
ar upon are placed, punished ne not 
Se i t and eonfine- 
ment to labor not exceeding five years, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Sec. . That in anyand all cases where an adhesive stamp shall 
be used for denoting any tax imposed by this Act, except as hereii- 
a eee SS ee re ing the same shall write 
t pon the ini of his name and upon which the same 
shall be attached or used, so that the same may not in be used; 
ee ee ive stamp 
to denote any duty this without so effectually ca- 
any and obliterating such , except as before mentioned, |e 
shall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars. 

Src. . That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to prescribe such methods for the cancellation 
of stamps, as substitute for or in addition to the method now pre- 


, as he may deem eapedient wat we 
Sec. . That any personor persons who register, issue, sell, 
and transfer, or ae shall cause to be issued, registered, sold, and 
transferred, any instrument, document, or paper of any kind or 
description whatsoever mentioned in schedule (marked A) hereunto 
annexed, without the same being duly stamped, or having there- 
upon an adhesive stamp for denoting the tax cha thereon, 
and canceled in the manner ired by law, with intent to evade 
the provisions of this Act, shall, for — such offense, forfeit the 
sum of rs; and such instrument, wren mate pe ob not 
being s according to law, shall be deemed invalid and of no 
ee pe y has 
not affixed to any instrument the stamp requi w at 
the time of issuing, selling, or transf the said bonds, deben- 
tures, or i of stock or of indebtedness 
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; the same shall thereupon be deemed held to 

with any orged or counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or | be as valid, toallintents and as if when made or 

oO instrument, or part of any , die, plate, or other in- | issued: And provided further, where it shall — to said 

5 strument, as aforesaid, with intent to defraud the United States | collector, u oath or otherwise, to his satisfaction, that any such 
‘ of any of the taxes imposed, or any part thereof; or if any 


person shall utter, or , or expose for sale, an um, parch- 
ment, , article, or thing having thereupon t Spee of 
any saa eounien eited stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or 
ie any part of any stamp, die, , or other instrument, or any such 
iy Sorged, counterfeited, or resembled impression, or t of « 
i sion, as aferutnld, imousian the shins to 66 forged, on ited, 
a or ; or if any shall knowingly use or permit the 
use of any stamp, aie, plate, or other instrument which shall have 
I been 80 vided, rat cer uaeneaeat fmemenndae, 
t ud the United States; or ¢ ae 3 
i To or romene, or outa or proeuie t &e ext, , or removed, 
rf the tmpression of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument which | such 
shall have been provided, made, or used in pursuance of this Act 
from any vellum, parchment, or paper, or any instrument or writ- 
ing charged or —— with any of the taxes imposed by law; 
eS Srau use, join, fix, or place, or cause 
to , joined, fiwed, or , to, with, or upon any vellum, 
parchment, paper, or any instrument or writing a, 
chargeable with any ripe on omg. ge, ce ad 
stamp, or the im ion of any stamp, , or instru- 
ment, which shall have been provided, made, or used in pursuance of 
law, and which shall have been cut, torn, or removed from Saues 
vellum, parchment, or paper, al denoalirtass aoa 
or chargeable with any of th taxes imposed by law; or if any per- 
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the stamp required by law oe any such instrument issued, regis- | aid the officers of the customs in enforcing this prohibition, any 
tered, sold, or transferred at a time when and at a place where no | domestic manufacturer who has adopted trade-marks may require 
collection district was established, it shall be lawful for him or | his name and residence and a description of his trade-marks to be 
them, or any party having an interest therein, to affix the proper recorded in books which shall be kept for that purpose in the De- 
stamp thereto or, if the original be lost, to a copy thereof. But no | partment of the Treasury, under such regulations as the Secretary 
right acquired in good faith before the stamping of such instru- | of the Treasury shall prescribe, and may furnish to the Depart- 


ment or thereof, as herein provided, if such record be required | ment facsimiles of such trade-marks; and thereupon the Secretary 
by law, in any manner be affected by such stamping as afore- | of the Treasury shall cause one or more copies of the same to be 
said. transmitted to each collector or other proper officer of the customs. 


Sec. . That it shall be lawful for any person to present to the Sec. 7, That all materials of foreign production which may be 
collector of a district, subject to the rules and regulations of the | necessary for the construction of vessels built in the United States 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, any instrument described in for foreign account and ownership, or for the purpose of being 
schedule (marked ‘‘A”) hereunto annexed, not previously issued, | employed in the foreign trade, including the trade between the 
and require his opinion whether or not the same is chargeable with Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, and all such ma- 
any stamp duties; and if the said collector shall be of the opinion | terials necessary for the building of their machinery, and all arti- 
that such instrument is chargeable with any stamp duty, he shall, | cles necessary for their outfit and equipment, (858) [after the 
upon the payment therefor, affix and cancel the proper stamp; and | passage of this act,) may be imported in bond under such regula- 
if of the opinion that such instrument is not able with any | tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and upon 
stamp duty, or is chargeable only with the duty by him designated, | proof that such materials have been used for such purposes no 
he is ired to impress thereon a particular stamp, to be | duties shall be paid thereon. But vessels receiving the benefit of 
provided for pu , with such words or device thereon as he | this section shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade 
shall j proper, which shall denote that such instrument is not | of the United States more than two months in any one year except 

with any stamp duties, or is chargeable only with the | upon the payment to the United States of the duties of which a 
duty denoted by t ome, ae and every such instrument | rebate is herein allowed: Provided, That vessels built in the United 


upon which the said stam be impressed shall be deemed to be | States for foreign account and ownership shall not be allowed to 
not chargeable, or to be changenble y with the duty denoted by | engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 
the stamp so a , and be received in evidence in all courts Sec. 8. That all articles of foreign production needed for the 


of law or equity, notwithstanding any objection made to the same | repair of American vessels engaged in foreign trade, including the 
reason of its being unstamped or of its being insujjiciently | trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, 
‘amped. may be withdrawn from bonded warehouses free of duty, under 
Szc. . That hereafter no bond, debenture, certificate of stock, | such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 
or certificate of indebtedness, required by law to be stamped, which (859) Sec. . That the sixteenth section of an Act entitled **An 
has been signed or issued without being duly stamped, or with a | Act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine 
defiient stamp, nor anycopy thereof, shall be recorded or admitted, | and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and for other 
or used as evidence in any court until a legal stamp or stamps, | purposes,” approved June twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and 
denoting the amount of tax, shall have been affixed thereto, as pre- | eighty-four, be amended so as to read as follows: 
scribed law: i , That any bond, debenture, certificate of “Sec. 16. That all articles of foreign or domestic production 
stock, or certificate of indebtedness issued in any foreign country | needed and actually withdrawn from bonded warehouses for sup- 
pay the same tax as is required by law on similar instruments | plies (not including equipment) of vessels of the United States en- 
when issued, sold, or transferred in the United States; and the | gaged in foreign trade, or in trade between the Atlantic and Pacific 
rty to whom the same is issued, or by whom it is sold or trans- | ports of the United States, may be so withdrawn from said bonded 
ferred, shall, before selling or transferring the same, affix thereon | warchouses, free of duty or of internal-revenue tax,as the case may 


the stamp or stamps indicating the tax ired. be, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
Sec. . That in collection district where, inthe judgment of | prescribe; but no such articles shall be landed at any port of the 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the facilities for the pro- | United States.” 


curement and distribution of adhesive stamps are or shall be insufi- | Sec. 9. That all articles manufactured in whole or in part of 
cient, the Commissioner, as aforesaid, is autiorized to furnish, | imported materials, or of materials subject to internal-revenne 
supply, and deliver to the collector of any district, and to any as- | tax, and intended for exportation without being charged with 
sistant treasurer of the United Siates or designated depositary | duty, and without having an internal-revenue stamp affixed 
thereof, or any er, a suitable quantity of adhesive stamps, | thereto, shall, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
wi t therefor, and may in advance require of any | Treasury may prescribe, in order to be 80 manufactured and ex- 
collector, assistant treasurer of the United States, or postmaster | ported, be made and manufactured in bonded warehouses similar 
a bond, with sufficient sureties, to an amount equal to the value of | to those known and designated in Treasury Regulations as bonded 
the adhesive stamps which may be placed in his hands and remain | warehouses, class six: Provided, That the manufacturer of said 
unaccounted for, conditioned for the faithful return, whenever so | articles shall first give satisfactory bonds for the faithful observ- 
required, of all ntities or amounts undisposed of, and for the | ance of all the provisions of law and of such regulations as shall 
payment monthly of all quantities or amounts sold or not remain- | be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, 
ing on hand. And it shall be the duty of such collector to supply | That the manufacture of distilled spirits from grain, starch, mo- 
his deputies with, or sell to other parties within his district who | lasses or sugar, including all dilutions or mixtures of them or 
may make application therefor, adhesive stamps, upon the same | either of them, shall not be permitted in such manufacturing 
terms allowed by law or under the regulations of the Commissioner | warehouses. 
of Internal Revenue, who is hereby authorized to make such other Whenever goods manufactured in any bonded warehouse estab- 
regulations, not inconsistent herewith, for the security of the United | lished under the provisions of the preceding paragraph shall be 
States and the better accommodation of the public in relation to | exported directly therefrom or shal! be duly laden for transporta- 
the matters hereinbefore mentioned as he may judge necessary and | tion and immediate exportation under the supervision of the proper 
expedient. And the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to \ officer who shall be duly designated for that purpose, such goods 
time make such requlations as he may find necessary to insure the | shall be exempt from duty and from the requirements relating to 
safe-keeping or prevent the illegal use of all such adhesive stamps. | revenue stamps. 
. s A Any materials used in the manufacture of such goods, and any 
CHEDULE A. packages, coverings, vessels, brands, and labels used in putting 
debentures, or certificates of indebtedness issued after | up the same may, under the regulations of the Secretary of the 
September fifteenth, anno Domini eighteen hundred and ninety- | Treasury, be conveyed without the payment of revenue tax or 
seven, any association, company, or corporation, on each hun- | duty into any bonded manufacturing warehouse, and imported 
dred of face value or fraction thereof, five cents, and on goods may, under the aforesaid regulations, be transferred with- 
each tssue, whether on organization or reorganization, of | out the exaction of duty from any bonded warehouse into any 
e of stock by any such association, company, or corpori- | bonded manufacturing warehouse; but this privilege shall not bo 
tion, on hundred a value or fraction thereof, | held to apply to implements, machinery, or apparatus to be used 
» ane shares or certificates of stock in | in the construction or repair of any bonded manufacturing ware- 
any association, com. . or corporation, on each hundred dol- house or for the prosecution of the business carried on therein. 
lars of face value or thereof, two cents. No articles or materials received into such bonded manufactur- 


Sec. [6] 8. That no article of merchandise which shall | ing warehouse shall be withdrawn or removed therefrom except 
copy or simulate the name or k of any domestic manu- | for direct shipment and exportation or for transportation and im- 
facture or manufacturer (857), or which shall bear a name or | mediate exportation in bond under the supervision of the officer 


mark, which is calculated to induce the public to believe that the 
article is manufactured in the United States, shall be admitted to 
entry at any custom-house of the United States. And in order to 


duly designated therefor by the collector of the port, who shall 
certify to such shipment and exportation, or ladening for trans- 
portation, as the case may be, describing the articles by their 
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mark or otherwise, the quantity, the date of exportation, and the 


name of the vessel. All labor performed and services rendered 
under these provisions shall be under the supervision of a duly 
designated officer of the customs and at the expense of the manu- 
facturer. 


A careful acconnt shall be kept by the collector of all merchan- 
dise delivered by him to any bonded manufacturing warehouse, 
and «sworn monthly return, verified by the customs officers in 
charyo, shall be made by the manufacturers containing a detailed 
statement of all imported merchandise used by him in the manu- 
facture of exported articles, 

Before commencing business the proprietor of any manufactur- 
ing warehouse shall file with the Secretary of the Treasury a list 
of all the articles intended to be manufactured in such warehouse, 
and state the formula of manufacture and the names and quanti- 
ties of the ingredients to be used therein. 

Articles manufactured under these provisions may be withdrawn 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe for transportation «nd delivery into any bonded warehouse 
at an exterior port for the sole purpose of immediate export there- 
from. 

The provisions of Revised Statutes thirty-four hundred and 
thirty-three shall,so far as may be practicable, apply to any bonded 
manufacturing warehouse established under this Act and to the 
merchandise conveyed therein. 

Se-. 10. That all persons are prohibited from importing into the 
United States from any foreign country any obscene book, pam- 

hlet. paper, writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, 

rawing, or other representation, figure, or image on or of paper 
or other material, or any cast, instrument, or other article of an 
immoral nature, or any drug or medicine, or any article whatever 
for the prevention of conception or for causing unlawful abor- 
tion, or any lottery ticket or any advertisement of any lottery. 
No such articles, whether imported separately or contained in 
packages with other goods entitled to entry, shall be admitted 
to entry; and all such articles shall be proceeded against, seized, 
and forfeited by due course of law. * All édch prohibited articles 
and the package in which they are contained in the course of 
importation shall be detained by the officer of customs, and pro- 
ceedings taken against the same as hereinafter prescribed, alan 
it appears to the satisfaction of the collector of customs that the 
obscene articles contained in the package were inclosed therein 
without the knowledge or consent of the importer, owner, agent, 
or consignee: Provided, That the drugs hereinbefore mentioned, 
when imported in bulk and not put up for any of the purposes 
hereinbefore specified, are excepted from the operation of this 
section. 

Sec. 11. That whoever, being an officer, agent, or employee of 
the Government of the United States, shall knowingly aid or abet 
any person engaged in any violation of any of the provisions of 
law prohibiting importing, advertising, dealing in, exhibiting, or 
sending or receiving by mail obscene or indecent publications or 
representations, or means for preventing conception or procuring 
abortion, or other articles of indecent or immoral use or tendency, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall for every 
offense be punishable by a fine of not more than five thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than ten 
years, or both. 

Sec. 12. That any judge of —_ district or circuit court of the 
United States, within the proper district, before whom complaint 
in writing of any violation of the two preceding sections is made, 
to the satisfaction of such judge, and founded on knowledge or 
belief, and if upon belief, setting forth the grounds of such belief, 
and supported by oath or affirmation of the complainant, may 
issue, conformably to the Constitution, a warrant directed to the 
marshal or any deputy marshal in the proper district, directing 
him to search for, seize, and take possession of any such article 
or thing mentioned in the tw@ preceding sections, and to make 
due and immediate return thereof to the end that the same may 
be condemned and destroyed by proceedings, which shall be con- 
ducted in the same manner as other proceedings in the case of 
municipal seizure, and with the same right of appeal or writ of 


error. 

Sec. 138. That machinery for repair may be imported into the 
United States waienh sirment of duty, under bond, to be given 
in double the appraised value thereof, to be withdrawn and ex- 
ported after aaa machinery shall have been repaired; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to protect the rev- 
enue against fraud and secure the identity and character of all 
such importations when again withdrawn and exported, restricting 
and limiting the export and withdrawal to the same port of entry 
where imported, and also limiting all bonds to a period of time of 
not more than six months from the date of the importation. 

Sec. [14] 9. That the produce of the forests of the State of Maine 
upon the Saint John River and its tributaries, owned by Ameri- 


can citizens, and sawed or hewed in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick by American citizens, (860) and by American labor the same 
being (861) otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in part, which 
is now admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty, 
shall continue to be so admitted, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. [15] 10. That the produce of the forests of the State of 
Maine upon the Saint Croix River and its tributaries owned by 
American citizens, and sawed or hewed in the Province of New 
Brunswick by American citizens (862) and by American labor, the 
same being (863) otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in part, 
shall be admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from 
time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 16. That a discriminating duty of ten per centum ad valo- 
rem, in addition to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, co!- 
lected, and paid on all goods, wares, or merchandise which shall 
be imported in vessels not of the United States; but this discrim- 
inating duty shall not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise 
which shall be imported in vessels not of the United States, enti- 
tled, by treaty (854) [or any Act of Congress], to be entered in the 
ports of the United States on payment of the same duties as shall 
then be paid. on goods, wares, and merchandise imported in ves- 
sels of the United States. 

Sec. 17, That no goods, wares, or merchandise, unless in cases 
a for by treaty, shall be imported into the United States 

rom any foreign port or place, except in vessels of the United 
States, or in such foreign vessels as truly and wholly belong to 
the citizens or subjects of that country of which the goods are the 
growth, production, or manufacture, or from which such goods, 
wares, or merchandise can = be, or most usually are, first 
shipped for transportation. All goods, wares, or merchandise 
imported contrary to this section, and the vessel wherein the same 
shall be imported, together with her cargo, tackle, apparel, and 
furniture, shall be forfeited to the United States; and such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, ship, or vessel, and cargo shall be liable 
to be seized, prosecuted, and condemned in like manner, and 
under the same regulations, restrictions, and provisions as have 
been heretofore established for the recovery, collection, distribu- 
tion, and remission of forfeitures to the United States by the sev- 
eral revenue laws. 

Sec. 18. That the preceding section shall not apply to vessels or 
goods, wares, or merchandise imported in vessels of a foreign 
nation which does not maintain a similar regulation against ves- 
sels of the United States. 

Sec. 19. That the importation of neat cattle and the hides of 
neat cattle from any foreign country into the United States is 
prohibited: Provided , That the operation of this section shall be 
suspended as to any foreign country or countries, or any oe of 
such country or countries, whenever the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall officially determine, and give public notice thereof that such 
importation will not tend to the introduction or spread of contagious 
or infectious diseases among the cattle of the United States; andthe 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered, 
and it shall be his duty, to make all necessary orders and regula- 
tions to carry this section into effect, or to a ma the same as 
herein provided, and to send copies thereof to the proper officers 
in the United States, and to such officers or agents of the United 
States in foreign countries as he shall judge er 

Sec. 20. That any person convicted of a willful violation of any 
of the provisions of the preceding section shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 21, That upon the reimportation of articles once exported, 
of the wth, product, or manufacture of the United States, 
upon which no internal tax has been assessed or paid, or upon 
which such tax has been paid and refunded by allowance or draw- 
back, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty equal to the 
tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws upon such articles, ex- 
cept articles manufactured in bonded warehouses and exported 
pursuant to law, which shall be subject to the same rate of duty 
as if originally meen. 

(865) Spo. 214. Machineryand mechanical instruments, exported 
Sor correction within sixty days from the date of importation, shall 
be entitled to the benefits of a drawback —_ to duty imposed 
thereon, under rules to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: Provided, however, upon the reimportation of said 
articles the same shall be appraised and subject to duty as if never 


rted. 

Bao. 22. That whenever any vessel laden with merchandise, in 
whole or in part subject to duty, has been sunk in any river, har- 
bor, bay, or waters subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and within its limits, for the period of two years, and is 
abandoned ga owner thereof, any person who may raise such 
vessel shall permitted to bring any merchandise recovered 
therefrom into the port nearest to the place where such vessel 
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was so raised free from the payment of any duty thereupon, but 


dise may be imported or entered, whether the same haa been actually pur 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 


chased or procured otherwise than by purchase, shall cause the actual 
market value or wholesale price of cach merchandise to be appraised; and 
if the appraised value of any article of imported merchandise subject to an 
ad valorem duty or to a duly based upon or regulated in any manner by 
the value thereof shall exceed by more than five per centum the valu 
declared in the entry, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in addi 
tion to the duties imposed by law on such merchandise, an additional 
duty of one per centum of the total appraised value thereof for each one 
per centum that such appraised value exceeds the value declared in the 
entry, but the additional duties shall only apply to the particular article 

or articles in each inroice that are so undervalued, and shall be limited fo 
fifty per centum of the appraised value of such avticleor articles. Such 
additional duties shall not be construed to be penal, and shall not b 

remitted, nor payment thereof in any way avoided, except in cases arising 
Srom a manifest clerical error, nor shall they be refunded in case of 
exportation of the merchandise, or on any other account, nor shall they 
be subject to the benefit of drawback: Provided, That if the appraised 
ralue of any merchandise shall exceed the value declared in the entry by 
more than fifty per centum, except when arising from a manifest clerical 
error, such entry shall be held to be presumplively fraudulent, and the 
collector of customs shall seize such merchandise and proceed as in case 
of forfeiture for violation of the customs laws, and in any legal proceed 

ing that may result from such seizure, the underraluation as shown by 
the appraiser shall be presumptive evidence of fraud, and the burden of 
proof shall be on the claimant to rebut the same and forfeiture shall be 
adjudged unless he shall rebut such presumption of fraudulent intent 
by sufficient evidence. The forfeiture provided for in this section shall 
apply to the whole of the merchandise or the value thereof in the case 
or package containing the particular article or articles in each invoice 
which are undervalued: Provided further, That all additional duties, 
penalties or forfeitures applicable to merchandise entered by a duly cer- 
tified invoice, shall be alike applicable to merchandise entered by a pro 
Jorma invoice or statement in the form of an invoice, and no forfeiture 
or disability of any kind, incurred under the provisions of this section 
shall be remitied or mitigated by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
duty shall not, however, be assessed in any case upon an amount less 
than the invoice or entered value. 

SEO. 11. That, when the actual market value as defined by law, of any 
article of imported merchandise, wholly or partly manufactured and 
subject to an ad valorem duty, or to a duty based in whole or in part on 
ralue, can not be ascertained to the satisfaclion of the appraising officer, 
such officer shall use all available means in his power to ascertain the 
cost of production of such merchandise at the time of exportation to the 
United States, and at the place of manufacture; such cost of production 
to include the cost of materials and of fabrication, all general expenses 
covering each and every outlay of whatsoever nature incident to such 
production, together with the expense of preparing and putting up such 
merchandise ready for shipment, and an addition of not less than eight 
nor more than twenty per centum upon the total cost as thus ascertained; 
and in no case shall such merchandise be appraised upon original ap- 
praisal or reappraisement at less than the total cost of production as 
thus ascertained. It shall be lawful for appraising officers, in deter- 
mining the dutiable ralue of such merchandise, to take into consideration 
the wholesale price at which such or similar merchandise is sold or offered 
for sale in the United States, due allowance being made for estimated 
duties thereon, the cost of transportation, insurance, and other necessary 
expenses from the place of shipment to the United States, and a@ reason- 
able commission, if any has been paid, not exceeding six per centum. 

(869) Seo. 13. That on and after the day when this act shall go into 
effect all goods, warea, and merchandise previously imported, for which 
no entry has been made, and ail goods, wares, and merchandise previ- 
ously entered without payment of duty and under bond for warehousing, 
transportation, or any other purpose, for which no permit of delivery to 
the importer or his agent has been issued, shall be subjected to no other 
duty upon the entry or the withdrawal thereof than if the same were im- 
ported after that day. 

Sec. [26] 14. That sections one to twenty-four, both inclusive, of 


See. [28] 11. That the works of manufacturers engaged in 
smelting or refining metals, or both smelting and refining, in the 
United States may be designated as bonded warehouses under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: 
Provided, That such manufacturers shall first give satisfactory 
bonds to the Secretary of the Treasury. Ores or metals in any 
crude form requiring smelting or refining to make them readily 
available in the arts, imported into the United States to be smelted 
or refined and intended to be exported in a refined but unmannu- 
factured state, shall, under such rules as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, and under the direction of the proper 
officer, be removed in original ee or in bulk from the ves- 
sel or other vehicle on which they have been imported, or from 
the bonded warehouse in which the same may be, into the bonded 
warehouse in which such smelting or refining, or both, may be 
carried on, for the purpose of being smelted or refined, or both, 
without payment of duties thereon, and may there be smelted or 
refined, together with other metals of home or foreign produc- 
tion: Provided, That each day a quantity of refined metal equal to 
(866) ninety per centum of the amount of imported metal smelted 
or refined that day shall be set aside, and such metal so set aside 
shall not be taken from said works except for transportation to 
another bonded warehouse or for exportation, under the direction 
of the proper officer ha charge thereof as aforesaid, whose 
certificate, descri the cles by their marks or otherwise, the 
quantity, the date of importation, and the name of vessel or other 
vehicle by which it was imported, with such additional particu- 
lars as may from time to time be required, shall be received by the 
collector of customs as sufficient evidence of the exportation of the 
metal, or it may be removed under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe, upon entry and payment of 
duties, for domestic consumption (867): Provided further, That in 

to lead ores impo under the provisions of this section 
the refined metal set aside shall either be reexported or the regular 
duties paid thereon within six months from the date of the receipt 
of the ore. Alllabor performed and services rendered under these 
regulations shall be under the supervision of an officer of the cus- 
toms, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and at the 


of the manufacturer. 

Bao. 24, That where imported materials on which duties have 
been paid are used in the manufacture of articles manufactured 
or produced in the United States, there shall be allowed on the 
exportation of such articles a drawback equal in amount to the 
duties paid on the materials used, less one per centum of such du- 
ties: Provided, That when the articles exported are made in part 
from domestic materials the imported materials, or the parts of 
the articles made from such materials, shall so appear in the com- 
= articles that the ee measure thereof may be ascer- 

: And provided further, That the drawback on any article 
allowed under existing law shall be continued at the rate herein 
provided. That the imported materials used in the manufacture 
or production of articles entitled to drawback of customs duties 
when exported shall, in all cases where drawback of duties paid on 
such materials is claimed, be identified, the quantity of such ma- 
terials used and the amount of duties paid thereon shall be ascer- 
tained, the facts of the manufacture or production of such articles 
in the United States and their exportation therefrom shall be de- 
termined, and the drawback due thereon shall be paid to the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or exporter, to the agent of either or to the 
person to whom such manufacturer, producer, exporter, or agent 
shall in writing order such drawback paid, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

—_ vow, ~e all goods, wares, “ es, and meneeenee 
manu wholly or in in any foreign country by con- | an Act entitled “An Act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for 
vict labor shall not be entitl oa at any of the ports of the | the Government, and for other purposes,” whieh became a law on 
United States, and the importation thereof 18 hereby rohibited, the twenty-eighth day of August, eighteen hundred and ninety 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 


four, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 

prescribe such regulations as may be necessary for the enforce- | of this Act are hereby repealed, said repeal to take effect (870) [on 

ment of this provision. ‘ the first day of May, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven,] upon the 

: Se SEc. . That sections seven and eleven of the Act entitled | passage of this Act, but the repeal of existing laws or modifications 

‘An Act reas relation to the collection of the reve- | thereof embraced in this Act shall not affect avy act done, or any 
u 


nues,” approved June tenth, eighteen hundred and ninety, be, and | right aceruing or accrued, or any suit or proceeding had or com- 
the same are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: menced in any civil cause before the said repeal or modifications; 


Sxc. 7. That the owner, consignee, or agent o any imported merchandise | but all rights and liabilities under said laws shall continue and 
which has been actually purchased may, at 2 ee aioe he shall make | may be ioteouet in the same manuer as if said repeal or modifica 
and verify his wrilten entry of such merchandise, but not afterwards, | tions had not been made. Any offeuses committed and all penalties 
make such addition in the entry to the cost or value given in the invoice | or forfeitures or liabilities incurred prior to the passage of this Act 
or pro forma invoice or statement in form of an invoice, which he shall pro- | under any statute embraced in or changed, mocitied, er repealed by 
duce with his entry, as in seal aad may raise the same to the actual mar- | this Act may be prosecuted or punished in the saine naner and with 
ket value or wholesale price o, such merchandise at the time of exportation | the same eftect as if this Act had not been passed. All acts of limi 
to the United States, in the — markets of the country from which | tation, whether applicable to civil causes and proceedings or to thi 
the same has been imported; but no such addition shall be made upon entry | proscution of offenses or for the recovery of penalties or forfeitures 
to the invoice value of any imported merchandise obtained otherwise than | embraced in or moditied, changed, or repealed by this Act shall not bo 
by actual purchase; and the collector within whose district any merchan- | affected thereby; and all suits, proceedings, or prosecutions, whether 
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civil or criminal, for causes arising or acts done or committed prior to 
the passage of this Act may be commenced and prosecuted within the 
same time and with the same effect as if this Act had not been passed: 
And provided further, That nothing in this Act shall be congtrued to 
repeal the provisions of section three thousand and fifty-eight ef the 
Revised Statutes as amended by the Act approved February twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, in respect to the aban- 
donment of merchandise to underwriters or the salvors of property, 
and the ascertainment of duties thereon (871): And provided further, 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed to repeal or in any manner 
affect the sections numbered seventy-three, seventy-four, seventy-five, sev- 
enty-six, and seventy-seven of an Act entitled ‘‘An Act to reduce taxation, 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” which 
became a law on the twenty-cighth day of August, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-four. 

(872) [See. 27. That all articles mentioned in the several sched- 
ules of this Act which shall be imported into the United States 
between the first day of April, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
and the date of the passage of this Act, and which were not pur- 
chased and directed by the owner to be shipped for import inte the 
United States by any person prior to April first, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-seven, shall bear the same duties to be charged m 
similar articles in this Act and such duties are hereby made a lien 
on such articles wherever and in whatsoever hands found, except in 
the hands of persons who hold them for final consumption and have 
no purpose to sell or part with the same or any part or product of 
the same, and except also in the hands of persons shown to have 
obtained such articles without notice of the oe of this Act; 
and any person, not such final consumer or holder without notice 
having obtained an interest in or possession of any such article or 
articles so subject to duty, except as a common carrier or ware- 
houseman, shall be liable for the payment of such duties thereon, 
and the same may be recov with interest, but without pen- 
alty in an action or suit by the United States against such 
or persons in any district or circuit court thereof. And all persons 
liable under this act for such duty or any part thereof in respect 
of any shipment, cargo or lot of any such article or articles may 
be joined in the same action for such recovery without regard to 
mutuality or nature of interests or defenses, and such joint or 
several judgments or decrees may be rendered therein, including 
the enforcement of any such lien as justice or equity may require. 
In every case the process of the court in the district where the 
action or suit is brought and where one defendant resides and is 
served shall run to and may be served on any defendant in any 
other district. 

It is hereby made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prescribe and enforce suitable regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section, including the retention in the bonded ware- 
houses of the United States or any other place where such goods 
are deposited samples of such ls until required for evidence on 
any such trial: Provided, The lien hereby created and the liability 
hereby imposed shall be only for the excess of duty imposed by 
this Act over and above the duties, if any, paid and collected at the 
time of the importation of such articles 

Passed the House of Representatives March 31, 1897. 

Attest: A. McDOWELL, Clerk, 

By WM. J. BROWNING, 
Chief Clerk. 

The question being taken upon nonconcurring in gross in the 
Senate amendments to House bill No. 379 and agreeing to the 
committee of conference asked for by the Senate, it was decided 
in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the following- 
named members as the conferees on the the House: Mr. 
Dine.ey, Mr. Payne, Mr. Daze, Mr. Hopxins, Mr. Grosve- 
nor, Mr. BatLey, Mr. McMILLIn, and Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 


EULOGIES ON HON, WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN. 


Mr. STEELE. I now call up the special order. : 

The SPEAKER. The Cl will read the resolution setting 
apart the business for this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Thuraday, the 8th day of July, 1897, be set apart f ying 
a tribute to the caine o Vien. Wi.tiaM ieee abe aaaead aa the 
House of Representatives from the State of Indiana. 

Mr. STEELE. I offer thewesolutions which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That tho business of the House be now nded that opportu 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM 5. HOLMAN 
late a Representative from the State of Indiana. 
recognition of his eminent abili od distin ron wee ae 
House at the conclusion of these memerial ings shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Wit11am S. HoLMAN was 
born in Dearborn County, Ind., ember 6, 1822. 

After receiving a common- education, he was for a time 
a student at Franklin College, Indiana. 


Taking up the study of law, he was elected judge of the court 
of probate of his county im 1843, before he had attained his 
majority. 

From 1847 to 1849 he was uting attorney in his home 
county, and in 1850 began his che legislative career as a member 
of the constitutional convention of Indiana. In 1851 he was a 
member of the Indiana legislature. 

From 1852 to 1856 he was judge of the common pleas court. 
In 1858 he was elected a member of Congress. He was fifteen 
times reelected by the people of his district, and at the time of his 
death was entering = his thirty-first year of Congressional 
service, a longer period than has been allotted to any other mem- 
ber of the House of tatives in the history of our country, 
All of these positions in public life he filled with credit to him- 
self, to his native State, and to his country. He was a born poli- 
tician. His father before him was a lawyer of ability and a poli- 
tician of minence, and was inted by ident Ww 
Jackson a United States district j for Indiana. Mr. Hotman 
probably knew personally as many of the voters of his district 
and their families as any man in public life. He had the happy 
faculty of himeet f at home among them. The confidence 
reposed in him his constituents is indicated by the fact that 
he was returned —- Congress almost continuously from 


'y 
1858 until the ¢ of > 

Beginning his Congressional career only a short time before the 
breaking out of the rebellion, he took strong grounds in favor of 
the preservation of the Union. As early as July, 1861, he was one 
of those who advocated an increase in pay for soldiers in the 
armies of the United States, a position which was exceptional in 
his legislative experience. 

In Congress he gave close and intelligent attention to the busi- 
ness of its sessions. Few members served with him who, at one 
time or another, when a on ees ing, have not 
wished he were less alert. was a man of strict integrity, always 
above suspicion. After fifty-four years of almost continuous pub- 
lic service, he died a poor man. 

Members who served with him will not f his familiar ges- 
ture, and his, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I will have to object,” or ‘“‘Ah. Mr. 
norma must object,” nor his great usefulness as a member of 

He will always be honored by them and by the country. 

He was a i figure in the affairs of men for over half 
a century, and the world has been made better on account of his 
coming into it. Indianians especially will honor his memory. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the death of Hon. Wiratam 
Ss. a has removed from this Chamber one of its ancient 


Few men have had a longer term of public service, none have 


had a more conspicuous and honorable career, and no man has 
rendered more extensive and useful returns to those who invested 
him with the and functions of official life. Indeed, he 


began 
ee oe eens aby Se lh ml 
cuting attorney. In Was a member o 
convention of Indiana. Then he served 


performances here. may apewmnengelbann <9 > in 

1 and my personal relations to him were most agreeable. 
Early in my Congressional I discovered that his know]- 
edge of all pertaining to Federal legislation was not only 
extensive, but exceedingly accurate. Indeed,he had been here so 
had been a j in practically all legislation 
enacted within the past forty His memory was capacious 
and he had been during all that period a close observer of both 


and so ready to render assistance to all who him, that 
1 frequently consulted him, and wae mend te advantage. 
all su of terest had been so 


a of his here was expended in the effort to instill 
the principle and of economy into all Federal 
He had no right to levy taxes except 


for its maintenance, and that it was under solemn 
the people who supported it to observe the most exact scrnpu- 
lous economy 





a i tel 


1897. 





This wasa theme upon which he was ever ready to discourse, 
and so far as he had the power he put his principles into our leg- 
islation. His chairmanship of the Committee on Appropriations 
and long membership of it gave him ample opportunity to pre- 
sent his views in this regard, and the debates on this floor show 
that he was an able and earnest advocate of them. He was com- 
monly called the ‘‘watchdog of the Treasury,” and he fairly 
earned and was entitled to this appellation. But his service here 
was by no means confined to questions of appropriations. He 
took active part in the discussion of all questions of interest that 
from time to time arose, and always, from his great stock of in- 
formation and keen understanding, contributed largely to their 
elucidation. ; 

While not an orator in the popular sense, yet he spoke with 
great clearness and vigor, and at times was most impressive. He 
never suffered himself to be swerved by friendship or clamor or 

rtisan rancor from pursuing the path of propriety or duty as 
he saw it, and this sternness in upholding his conceptions at times 
made him the subject of harsh criticism, little short of personal 
vituperation. His resolute purpose, full understanding, and power 
and skill in debate enabled fim not only to hold his ground, but 
oftener than not to drive off his assailants in confusion. The 


alertness and vigilance with which he scanned all proposed legis- 
lation, even that of the least im ce, was most wonderful. 


Patiently he watched and waited, ready to attack anything that 
his judgment did not approve, and his information upon all sub- 
jects of Federal legislation was so full that no subtlety of form 
nor gloss of phraseol was sufficient to evade or thwart his 
penetrating iamee. Hille ceaseless activity upon this floor can 
not be depi so as to give those who have not witnessed it a 
clear conception of it. There was scarcely a day or an hour in 
which he was not upon his feet to some extent, debating, ex- 

unding, or criticising. And this performance by him was not 
For show nor exaltation. It was always serious and in- 


telligent, and , as he saw it, to promote the public good. 
1 doubt if an tative since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment can fairly be compared with Judge HoLMAN as to scope, 
variety, and re of service. But his crowning 
glory was his absolute integrity. : 

Not a breath of jicion ever touched him. He had, in his long 
service here, given offense to many who were concerned in legis- 
lation which he had fought with relentless persistence. Had there 


been the least room for questioning the seeming stainlessness of 
his character he could not have withstood unscathed as he did the 
angry resentment of those whose enterprises he had hindered or 
1d. Asaresult of his long and distinguished service in 

Judge Hotman achieved national fame, and his 
name became a household word throughout the land. He was an 
ardent believer in the tenets and theories of the Democratic 

and his faith in them endured to the end. He followed its 
Se onan sunshine and storm with unfaltering devotion and 
absolute loyalty. 

A native of Indiana, his affection for it was that of a confiding 
and dutiful son. If it can be said that there was ever a time when 
he showed signs of a willingness to depart from his customary 
rigid insistence upon strict economy, it was when Indiana or some 
one of its citizens was vitally and directly concerned. If anything 
could have tempted him to such departure it was his intense love 
for his State and its le. He also believed in the most liberal 
treatment of the soldiers who fought to preserve the Union, and 
unhesitatingly gave his support to measures for their relief which 
were db —- as uncalled for and extravagant. 

He always insisted that liberality to the defenders of the Union 
only demanded by the highest considerations of justice, 

true economy. His nature was kindly and benevolent, 

intercourse with all was marked by the greatest 

. He enjoyed the confidence and respect of 

] and his death is universally deplored. A high priest 

councils of the Democratic has fallen. A statesman 

country and served it long and faithfully has been 

that summons that we all in time must obey. 
figure has gone. 


OR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
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Judge WiLLiam 8. Ho_man, who d 
1 in this city on the 22d of April, at between 2 and 
o'clock p. m., and to pay my tribute of respect to his 


Mr. on the summit of a bluff, towering far above 
its eae tae above the horseshoe 


this life at 
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to repeat the announcement of the death of my late. 
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picturesque site for a country home could scarcely be imagined. 
Veraestau is about 14 miles from the city of Aurora, an old his- 
toric county seat located on the banks of the beautiful Ohio. 

Here it was in the early Territorial days of Indiana—for as yet 
no State had been carved out of that part of the public domain— 
that the pioneer father of our distinguished dead, the Hon. Jesse 
L. Holman, had located and established his home. To this place, 
in the year 1810, he removed from our sister State of Kentucky, 
noted for its brave, chivalric, and distinguished sons, and selected 
this high, healthy, and breezy spot as his permanent abiding place, 
and gave it the name it has ever since borne. At a meeting of 
the Dearborn County Bar Association, held in the city of Aurora 
on June 7, 1897, in a fitting memorial to his memory, his profes- 
sional associate and lifelong friend, Hon. Ormar F. Roberts, in 
sketching the history of Mr. HoLMAN and that of his family, said: 

WIL.iaM 8S. Ho_MAN’s mother was Elizabeth Masterson, of Port William, 
now Carrollton, Ky., a lady of liberal education, superior natural endow- 
ments, and of great force of character. She was the daughter of Judge 
Richard M. Masterson, of Carrollton, an extensive landed proprietor, and was 
related to Gen. William O. Butler, of Kentucky, a conspicuous general 
officer in the Mexican war in 1845-46, and for a time was commander in chief 
of the United States army of occupation in that country; and was a candi- 
date for Vice President on the ticket with Gen. Lewis Cass, a candidate for 
President in 1848. Judge Jesse L. Holman settled in Indiana Territory six 
years before it was admitted to the Union asa State, and died at Veraestau 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, leaving not an enemy behind him, and 
with a well-spent life crowned with honor and the undivided confidence of 
his fellow-citizens following him to the tomb. 

Judge Jesse L. Holman read law in the office and under the instructions of 
Henry Clay at Lexington, Ky. At the age of 2) years he was admitted to 
the bar at Port William and began the practice of the law at that point. As 
suggested, he moved to Indiana in 1810, and in Is11 General Harrison, gov 
ernor of the Territory, appointed him prosecuting attorney for Dearborn 
County. In 1% he was elected to the Territorial legislature sitting at Cory- 
don, and was chosen and served as speaker of that body 

In the same year Governor Posey appointed him judge of one of the two 
circuits composing the Territory, serving most ably and acceptably. In 1816, 
on the admission of Indiana into the Union as a State, Governor Jennings 
appvinted him one of the judges of the supreme court, and he served as such 
fourteen years. All of his opinions are clear, seasoned with justice and 
equity, without technicality, the bane of the law. In 1831, General Tipton de- 
feated him for the United States Senate by only one vote, though the legisla- 
ture was strongly against bim politically. 

In 1834 President Jackson appointed him judge of the United States dis- 
trict court of Indiana, in which he served anti! his death at Veraestau on 
March 28, 1842. He was an able Federal judge. commanding the profound 
respect of the profession and the people as an honorable man and just judge. 
Of him Justice McLean said that “his mind was sound and discriminating,” 
and “of his legal research and acumen he has left enduring evidence.’ He 
had no motive but to discharge his duties uprightly—qualities of mind and 
heart inherited by the son and practiced by him throughout a long and 
eventful career, Thirty-one years of his eventful and useful life were de- 
voted to the public service, the exact period of time plus ten and one-half 
months that hisson served in the Congress of the United States—records 
that are grandly remarkable and honorable, as not a stain or even a suspi- 
cion can be foand upon the escutcheon of either 


From this somewhat brief historical account of the family, pre- 
sumably true and accurate in its recital of facts and details, it 
will be observed that Jesse L. Holman, the father, was one among 
the brave and adventurous spirits that led the van of our aggres- 
sive and advancing civilization. He was among those who braved 
the storms, encountered the dangers, and conquered the diffi- 
culties incident to that early period. 

He came to Indiana at a time when men of his brains, ability, 
courage, and daring were much needed to meet the exigencies of 
the new situation. He soon became the political and social cen- 
ter and leader of the community, and blazed the way along which 
his son easily followed. He was a man of affairs, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and his neighbors and friends from far and near eagerly 
sought his wise counsel and advice. It is said he presided over 
the first bankrupt court held in the United States. That was in 
1842. That court was convened and held in the Baptist church 
of Aurora, and during its session was attended by insolvent debt- 
ors from all over the Western country. 

Our late colleague, WILLIAM S. HoLMAN, was thus brought up 
in the political and legal atmosphere that surrounded the father, 
and he very naturally chose and followed politics and the law. 
He was educated at Franklin College, in Indiana, and read and 
studied law under the instructions of his father. He early in life 
united with the Baptist Church, with which he remained a faith- 
ful communicant until his death, and for many years was a suc- 
cessful and popular teacher of the Sabbath school. Like many 
young men in the beginning of life, he embarked in the profession 
of school-teaching, and for a few years taught the public school 
in his immediate neighborhood, but the premature death of his 
father compelled him to abandon some of his prearranged plans 
fora more thorough education. Before he was yet 21 years of 

» he married a Miss Abigail Knopp, a young lady of rare accom- 
plishasenta. 

He was admitted to the bar when he became of age, and in the 
same year, 1843, he was elected probate judge of hiscounty. In 
1849 he was chosen prosecuting attorney of his district, and in 
1850 he was elected a delegate from Dearborn County to the con- 
stitutional convention, and took high rank as a wise. discreet, and 
judicious counselor in that body. Im 1851 he was elected to the 

wer house of the State legislature, the first elected under the 
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than $10,000,000 lower than at any year prior thereto since thio 
war, without producing any deficiency. He was the author and 
through his efforts mainly were many of the measurvs 
touching the increase of pay and the bounties to Union soldiers. 
He was always opposed to and fought the system of subsidics 
from the public resources and by the Federal Government, either 
in bonds, lands, or money,to foster and promote private enter- 

ises. He viewed this as contrary to the genius of our institu- 
tions and as dangerous and oe in legislation. 

He was an earnest advocate of the homestead policy in referencs 
to our public domain, and was ones to any other policy or 
method of disposing of the public lands except as bounties to tl 
soldiers and sailors of the Union. He was always an inveterat: 
foe to all kinds and forms of class legislation, jobs, and combin:.- 
Sone. He —_ a ane rS to those > 5 cone to secure 
the passage of a measure ngress oubtful propriety 
or questionable honesty, for they stood in constant dread of tho 
impending fate which never failed to overtake a measure of this 
— with that oe of * ae = . am 

n ae upon subject of t istinguishing characteris- 
tics of our late colleague, the New York Sun, a leading Den- 
cratic paper, in one of its issues of 1883, said of him—and [ quote 
the language as peculiarly appropriate upon this occasion: 

ee him all in aa, Wane 8. pues, ¢ indians. is protaBly the best 

* ls ica- 
tia to the public business in knowledge ef the owe and the operations «{ 
Goverunank and in familiarity with padiamentery practice, he no supe- 
rior. He is an astute lawyer, and he served with general satisfaction as « 
Girls Genqcems, uenslys quarter of oommery ane. Uatig ootund Joc. 
ment with av oa lane and compre ve mind, and resources 


from study and long training, Mr. HOLMAN is always master of his subject 
in debate. He does not aspire to eloquence or to parade in speechmakin:. 
His qualities are eminently practical, and more valuable on that account. 

When Mr. Randall was arst made Speaker, Mr. HoLMAN succeeded him at 
the head of the Appropriations, and completed most admirably the work with 
which he sa associated on the committee. And he has consistent|ly 
su: 


new constitution. Although one of the youngest members, he 
was appointed chairman of the judiciary committee of the house, 
at that time a committee of more than ordinary significance and 
importance by reason of the many new, complicated, and deli- 
cate duties imposed upon it in framing new and altering and 
changing old laws to conform to the requirements of the new con- 
stitution—a marked distinction among the many eminent men of 
that body. 

In 1852 he was elected judge of the common pleas court of his 
district, and in this capacity he fully met the delicate responsi- 
bilities of that position, and his able and upright administration 
of the office paved the way to still higher honors. He was first 
nominated for Congress in 1854, and was defeated at the polls by 
the Hon. William Cumback, a prominent, able, and distinguished 
Republican politician of his State. Two years later he again be- 
came the candidate for nomination before the Democratic con- 
vention, but was at this time defeated by his competitor, Dr. 
Berry, of Franklin County, who in turn was defeated at the 
polis by his Republican opponent, Hon. John H. Farquhar. 

In 1858 he received the nomination of his party, and was elected 
tothe Thirty-sixth Congress from the Fourth district. He was 
thereafter successively reelected to the Thirty-seventh, Thirty- 
eighth, and Fortieth Conapaneat from the same district. In 1868, 
under the redistricting of the State which in the meantime had 
taken place, he was elected to the Forty-first Congress from the 
Third district, and was reelected to the Forty-second and Forty- 
third Congresses, in 1870 and 1872, from the same district. In 
1874, under another change brought about by redistricting the 
State, he was elected to the Forty-fourth Congress from the Fifth 
district. In 1876 and 1878 he was again chosen as the candidate 
of his party, but was defeated at the polls by his ublican 
opponent, Hon. Thomas M, Browne, of Winchester. In two 
latter contests Mr. Holman was not only confronted by a lar 
ee majority, but by one of the most persuasive, able, 

nd eloquent campaigners in the State. 



















on every occasion, and with taithful votes, from that 

In 1880 Mr. HoLMAN was again nominated, bore the colors of ——S te —— pomeemn Foremost among the 

his party to the front, and carried the election by a safe majority, S ee erent ere. es ents 

and was returned to the Forty-seventh Congress, and was the Goversment wie the terms nee ras ie : 

after successi -eigh orty- i h usefull vocated uin 

ioth, Piftrizet, Pittpeccond, and Petthethind Covgrmen’ ka reform of abuses or economy in the public expenditures than Mr. Duma. 

— = year, of, general defeat and wi I if Senter to = and corruption in their covered or sugar-coated forma, he haa stood ai rd. 

y—for which he was in no wise responsible—he was over Treasury W others, yieléed ed. 

Ue encceunb 60 the sesistions tide thas swept the country, and was Mr. HOLMAN has combated the multitude of fraudulent 


a any ern the Hon. James E. 
atson. 

In 1896 Mr. Ho~may, still remaining the pee idol that he 
was of his party and losing none of his wonderful hold upon the 
affections and confidence of the of his district, was again 
and for the last time intrusted with its leadership, and had 
in his hands the banner which he had so often carried to triumph 
in past political contests, and once more and for the last time 
demonstrated his t popularity with the masses and their 
abiding confidence in him. At the close of the s , charac- 
terized by unusual and extraordinary zeal and energy by his able 
and distinguished opponent, it was found that the ‘‘great ob- 
jector ”—“‘ watchdog of the Treasury,” as he was familiarly called 
throughout the country—was an easy victor by more 800 


. HOLMAN as a member of Congress was ever active, atten- 
aoe, Se to his public duties. He entered See a 
ew great minds were occupying prominent conspic- 
uous places in the tical firmament, and the public was 
fixed upon the scenes that were rapidly ap’ the 
final conflict between two a of our country. He 
introduced in the House on ber 16, 1860, the ations 
condemning — doctrine of secession, and aot duty 


of the States by the aera of all its powers. He was an 

earnest and consistent advocate of this policy, and a strong and 

stanch supporter of all measures of the Administration having 

Se ee a 
nion. 

During his long and continued career in Congress Mr. Hot- 
MAN served on the Committee on Claims, the Committees on War 
Claims, Commerce, chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and was chairman and a most valuable mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations. He was amember of the 
Select Committee on Government Contracts pe Beale ds 
which the Hon. E, B. Washburne, of Illinois, was rman, which 
held sessions in all sections of the country; also of the special | of 
committee to inquire into the causes of the decline of our com- 
merce, which likewise held sessions in the leading and prominent 
cities of the country. 

During the last session of the Forty-fourth . while Mr. 
HeLMAN was a member of the 


eepeate < Me Sate bap se acteee SanRS wep eaeiies agninet the 


Mr. nS eee Mass., of date April 20, 1874, 
after a somewhat severe and arraignment of his political 
adversary—the Democratic party—referring to Mr. H i 
There are some true 
Tgive the right hand of fricndehig: Thee bok es 
and as honest a man as ever lived. a t, 
trust him with the highest and most responsible position. Such a man I 
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older associates and former coll , yet, as was well known and 
understood by his more intimate friends, he was under the shadow 
of a great . Less than a year prior to his death, his life com- 
panion, to whom he was tenderly and affectionately devoted, was 
y stricken down by iiis side. From this time to its close 

his life seemed bereft of its former sunshine and happiness. 
Mrs. Holman’s death inflicted a blow from which her husband 
never This was a trial too severe to be endured with- 
out visible traces of its terrible strain. Although yet a strong 


. Speaker, representing a people closely associated with his 
ocnallinain identified ie baat who intelligently Pe reciate 
his public services, and throughout his long and faithful career 
honored and trusted him, I have thus felt constrained by a sense 


of public duty to join with others of this House in offering an 
humble tribute of and admiration to the memory of our 
deceased friend; to give some feeble e ion of the deep sense 


of loss sustained by death of Judge Hotmay, felt not only by 
people of Indiana—more keenly felt there, of course, than 

elsewhere—but felt and realized throughout the entire country. 
It has been said that we best honor the dead and most benefit 
the living when we form a just, true, and faithful estimate of 
characters and lives, and accept and apply the instructive 
which teach. If,in recognition of this sentiment, we 
have or shall be able to sketch a few of the more prominent lead- 
seine theimportant historical eventsof his life, and point 
out some of the chief elements of his character that have secured 
for J Hoima.s somuchof popular tavor and public confidence, 
the record and among the archives of 
a id career, full of inspiration 

t to those who survive him. 

ing a period embracing important and critical 
events, and he acted well his part in every station. accurate 
of his life's eer and public career would be a faith- 
commanding events in the annals of 
his country for more than a quarter of a eer. As a citizen 
he was Senta Sunetons, benevolent; as a lawyer he was 
true, a less, always dignified and respectful, and pro- 
and courteous to the younger members of the bar; 
and as a political debater his skill, ge my powers were seldom 
equaled and , if ever, subjects of discussion 
in were of wide range, embracing all the 
leading and tical policies prominent during the 


He was a devoted student of the different forms and systems of 
government of the various civilized nations of the world, and al- 
Ways maintained a steady and i to those maxims 
of government laid down J and illustrated by that 
line of statesmen who __——— and theory taught 
pee re founder of his party. His views on the snasetnr 

our institutions, the limitations and restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution, the sovereignty of the secs ent Be independence 
of the coordinate departments of the t were frequent] 
and unreservedly expressed with great candor, clearness, an 
force. He was a man of strong common sense and practical ideas, 
never carried away with the passions of the hour nor deluded 
with visionary theories or speculative projects 


ein 


f 





of the su or question presented, and when once formed, he 
was able to to their support the very best thought and reason 
of the most t statesmen and economists of the country. 
His resources in debate, his for recurring to the i- 
tions and practice of the Government, were marvelous, and sup- 
"ated ee ion 
He never betrayed a trust or violated a confi re in 
ie Se Se potato, Gnd: wae over Sho friend and advocate of all 
the measures and policies that have elevated, dig- 
ee eee ona 208 obted to the grendear 
and the Repu He labored and toiled with patriotic 
zeal at Fee ae Memes requested sad believed was 
to the good of the people and the of hiscountry. Noman 
ever possessed more of the confidence and affection of con- 
stituents nor Se ee ceneomnce and eaten 
of the did oe. zeeoenent bie 
whole career, even most trying ordeals, t- 
terness of the fiercest political no stain, no calumny, 
no breath of suspicion ever assailed his or shrouded 
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essential connection between the two. While the existence of 
great character is almost, if not quite, conclusive evidence of great 
natural endowments, yet great natural gifts may exist in a con- 
spicuous degree, while character may be lacking. One is the fa- 
vored gift of nature; the other the architecture of man. Man 
himself, by his application, study, thought, and action, molds and 
creates character. 

Mr. HoLMAN was a student, a man of extensive reading, of 
broad and liberal culture. He was endowed by nature with supe- 
rior qualities of mind and memory; and these, supplemented by 
anexceptionally well-poised, sound, clear, and discriminating judg 
ment, made him the superior man that he was. His habits of 
industry and capacity for mental labor were the envy of all who 
knew him. His ambition, however, was not to be satistied nor 
his restless mind put at ease with the acquisition of such knowl- 
edge as made him the accomplished scholar, lawyer, and states- 
man that he was; but, freed from the engrossing cares of public 
duties, he studiously employed his leisure moments in mastering 
some of the most classical productions in the realm of literature 
and was a great lover of art. 

He exhibited, I am told, a most surprising familiarity with the 
writings of certain favorite poets, and took great delight at 
spare moments in discussing the merits and demerits of the dif- 
ferent authors. His knowledge of books and authors was some- 
what phenomenal for one whose public duties were so exacting. 
It was not infrequently his custom, when opportunity was favor- 
able, to gather about him some congenial company in social inter- 
course, and upon these occasions would often entertain and edify 
his audience for hours at a time with ready quotations from some 
favorite author, making these excursive episodes in his life rare 
treats to his friends—‘‘a feast of reason and fiow of sonl.” I 
merely cite this, Mr. Speaker, as arf illustration of the varied ac 
complishments, the busy life, the cultured graces of mind of the 
man to whose memory we to-day do honor. 

Mr. Speaker, in the turmoil of business here, amid party con- 
tention, strife, and passion, the higher, nobler qualities of our as- 
sociates are too often dwarfed or overlooked. Only when death 
invades our Chamber are our minds brought to serious meditation. 
Then only do we fully realize the commanding traits of character 
and inner virtues of those whose death suspends public business 
and arrests our deliberations. 

It is written that it is appointed unto all men to die, and there 
is a deep, strong, unceasing current sweeping along down the un- 
certain and precipitous pathway of life into the dark valley of the 
shadow of death which, like the solemn and mournful dirge of 
the funeral bell, perpetually reminds us of mortality. Day by 
day and hour after hour we are called upon to witness in our pres- 
ence the operation and fulfillment of this inexorable decree of the 
great Author of our being. 

It is the fixed and unalterable law of our existence. Since the 
beginning of the present session of Congress, though but a com- 
paratively short time, indeed, we have been startled by the sad 
news of the sudden death of three of its members, our friends 
and colleagues; yet so silent, sullen, and noiseless is the unbroken 
march of the moving columns that we who are in health and 
strength scarcely pay heed to the solemn warning, and continue 
to live and move as though we were immortal and would escape 
a like fate. 

As has been said, only when the fateful stroke comes near, strikes 
with mortal blow some one of the inner circle, or tears from pop- 
ular affection and from his country’s service some faithful public 
servant, are we stirred from our lethargy into a realizing conscious- 
ness of our mortality; and then too often after the fright suffer a 
relapse, and soon, alas, too soon, forget the warning lesson taught. 
But fright and fear, though not the highest or most conventional 
standards of moral agencies, may nevertheless wield a wholesome 
influence in forewarning and adding speed to flight. But there is 
no escape from the relentless hand of death. None from omnipres- 
ence. Only one refuge, one safe retreat, one hope, to dispe! the 
shadows of this and illumine the prospect of the great hereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, in coming to the closing scene and reflecting upon 
the calm resignation with which our friend met the supreme, the 
final, crucial test, | am admonished that if we shall hope to meet 
that same great crucial test, sooner or later to come to ns all, with 
a like spirit of moral courage, we would do well to imitate his 
virtues, his faith. and aspire to emulate his noble example and 
great character. Conscious of the ae hour, he serenely 
and patiently awaited the end. Calling his children, his sons and 
daughters, around him, with a fatherly and trusting faith, he im- 
— to them his dying request concerning the consignment of 

remains to the tomb. 

He was averse to any ostentatious display or tedions ceremony, 
but directed that all should be conducted in harmony with those 
plain and simple forms that had characterized his mode and man- 
ner of life. Not acomplaint, not a murmur was heard to escape 
his lips; but radiant with hope, his great soul, longing to be free 
from the fetters of earth, seemed to gently breathe out to those 
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about him that beautiful and touching sentiment which is said 
to have been so oft repeated by him when philosophizing on the 
end of all things earthly. i 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


The day for the last sad rites finally came. The funeral train 
bearing the remains, upon its arrival at his home, was met by 
thousands of the citizens of the city of Aurora and surrounding 
country—his former friends, neighbors, and constituents. It was 
Sunday, April 25, 1897. As the remains were borne along the 
streets to the old church edifice, so familiar to him in life, the eye 
was everywhere met with countless emblems typical of the uni- 
versal sorrow whick shrouded the city. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, young and old alike, as if moved by one common grief, had 
gathered to pay the last sad tribute of respect to the memory of 
their dead. 

All sexes, ages, conditions, and occupations mingled in sadness 
arouw.d the sacred shrine in the old church temple where the body 
lay in state, there to view for the last time the form and face of 
him so familiar in life, but who had now passed into history as an 
honest, upright man, distinguished citizen, an eminent statesman, 
incorruptible in life. This melancholy spectacle closed, as was 
most fitting, within the portals of that temple, consecrated by the 
hallowed memories and happy associations of more than three- 

uarters of acentury—Veraestau—where but a few months before 

e now dead father and husband had with indescribable anguish 
witnessed the death of Mrs. Holman, and where for one brief hour 
his body might quietly rest while the final funeral service was 
performed. 

Mr. Speaker, he has taken his chamber in the silent halls of 
death, in the bosom of his own native State, which he so much 
loved and honored and so well served, near by the new-made grave 
of his beloved companion, there to find perpetual repose till awak- 
ened and brought forth to newness of life. How beautiful, indeed, 
is life’s autumn sunset, amid its crimson glow, whose golden light 
gently lingers until the curtain which veils our mortal vision, 
touched by the invisible, is softly lifted and the radiant dawn of 
eternal day appears. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Judge HoL_MANn will be accorded a place in 
history by all parties as a great legislator. Anyone falling short 
in thus giving credit falls short in doing himself justice. 

My chief thought of Judge HoLMAN, as I recall him after lon 
years of association with him, is that he represented, in an our 
nent degree, simplicity associated with greatness, or I might say 
simplicity in public life. We do not have enough of this in pub- 
lic office. Too frequently a man who finds himself elevated to 

sition by his fellow-beings straightens himself out and thinks 

himself, ‘‘ Why, I am a great man; it is true I had not fully 
realized it before, but now I know it;” and accordingly he as- 
sumes a dignity of manner, an unapproachableness, as though 
God intended that he should occupy some pinnacle so high that 
the mass of his fellow-beings can not get quite close to him. 

Judge HoLMAN represents anything but that character. He 
was approachable; and that is one of the keys to his power. 
could get so near to his fellow-men that he could hear the heart 
beats of the people; and the tunes of their daily life produced for 
him a melody that made his own life full of sweet, simple rhythm. 

I have often been attracted by that same uliarity in the 
“great commoner” of our cogntry, Abraham Lincoln. Havin 
on one occasion a stage coach all to himself, he left the coach an 
got up to ride with the driver, in order that he might talk to a 

uman being. Around this Capitol I have often seen Judge Hot- 

MAN feces by men in simple garb to ask a question, after 

they — member after member to pass by without daring 
stop thei. 

Theold Judge, chewing his tobacco and bowing his head, would 
listen to the man’s neerr and tell him pleasantly what he wanted 
to know. Lalwa him for that. How often has a boy in 
a strange town—I am speaking of the boys of the humble people 
who were not “ born to ess""—wanted to know some place 
or some person to go to in the town, and, standing on the side- 
walk, has looked at the passing faces, allowing the ‘“‘great” peo- 
ple to pass and watching for some one that he could modestly and 
safely approach to ask a question. Most of — have seen such a 
sight. And when such asimple country lad stopped some one 
and asked him his question, he thereby paid a great tribute to the 
person whom he accosted. 

Judge HoLMAN yonecniats as I have said, in an eminent degree 
simplicity in public life. I honor him for that as much as for any- 


thing I can think of. The gentleman who has preceded me [Mr. 
ZeENOR] has with industry and care given to history the great 
features of Judge HoLman’s life. I but pay a passing tribute to 
the one striking characteristic which hasimpressed me. It was an 
element of his power. As the Bg an from Indiana has said, 
it was from his popularity with the masses that Judge Ho_ma 
derived his power. He drew his ae from the common 
people. And standing to-day in the shadow of his tomb, we will 
all do well to remember that plain, simple, rugged, strong, great 
man who for the humblest laborer around this Capitol had always 
a *‘Good morning, good morning,” simply and pleasantly spoken— 
a man who would ask his chew of tobacco Rou the humblest 
railroad worker. Some say he wasademagogue. I do not believe 
it. I size him up from the standard of close examination for years 
in his association with and treatment of his fellow-men. 

He is gone. We shall miss his rugged form; we shall miss his 
friendly greeting. Aye, brother lawmakers, we shall miss his re- 
liable objection. But one thing we will not any of us forget, and 
we will give him credit for it—that we have lost from our num- 
ber a man who formed a strong part, reliable and valuable to his 
countrymen, of the great, earnest lawmakers of this body. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, he was the last of an old 
régime. It served nearly continuously in the House of Represent- 
atives for over thirty years. It included such men as William D. 
Kelley, Charles O’Neill, Samuel J. Randall, and Samuel S. Cox. 
Judge Ho_tman preceded Kelley, O'Neill, and Randall in the 
House, and survived them all. ers of the same régime, JUSTIN 
S. MorriL, Henry L. Dawes, John Sherman, and James L. Pugh, 
found their way tothe United StatesSenate. Those who remained 
in the House won full as much fame, and were even moreconspicu- 
ous in the eyes of the nation, 

It was a new a of statesmen, succeeding that immortal 
group of which iel Webster, Henry Clay, Thomas H. Benton, 

ohn C. Calhoun, and Stephen A. Douglas were such prominent 
figures. The new generation was remarkable for its industry, 
perseverance, and brilliancy. Each in his career in the House 
climbed the ladder of fame by arduous service on its most impor- 
tant committees. While all were devoted to the interests of the 
districts which they represented, each was wide awake to the wel- 
fare of the nation, and all were united in its defense when its life 
was threatened. None was as industrious, as untiring, as pains- 
taking, and as watchful as WILLIAM S. HoLMAN, 

When he entered the House in 1859, Alabama was represented 
by such brainy men as W. R. W. Cobb, Jabez L. M. Curry, George 
8. Houston, and James L. Pugh. Theleading Representative from 
Arkansas was Thomas L. Hindman, afterwards a Confederate gen- 
eral. Joseph 8. Lane, afterwards a Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President, was a Delegate from the Territory of Oregon. 
Isaac I. Stevens was there as a Delegate from the Territory of 
Washington. Four years later he was killed at Chantilly with 
Gen. Phil Kearny. e leading Representative from Connecticut 
was Orris 8. Ferry, afterwards a United States Senator. Georgia 
had among her Ke gy the fiery Martin J. Crawford, Lucius 
J. Gartrell, and Joshua Hill, whose Union sentiment forever en- 
deared him to the American Dy le. ; 

Illinois was in the van under the ee of John F. Farns- 
worth, Owen Lovejoy, Elihu B. Washburne, John A. Logan, John 
A. McClernand, and Isaac N. Morris. Logan and McClernand 
became renowned Union generals. The most conspicuous re- 
sentative from Kentucky was Robert Mallory. Maine’s only Rep- 
resentative of renown was Israel Washburn, afterward governor 
of the State. land shone like a meteor in the person of 
Henry Winter Da The old Bay State, as usual, was repre- 
sented by a delegation brilliant in intellect and ability. Init were 
Charles Francis Adams, Anson Burli e, Henry L. Dawes, 
Alexander H,. Rice, Eli Thayer, and J B. Alley. The f 
man from Michigan was W A. Howard. W: Windom, 
elegant and suave, led the Minnesota delegation. Mississippi 
sparkled like a diamond with such men as William Barksdale, 
L. Q. C. Lamar, and Otho R. Singleton. 

e brightest intellect from Missouri was Gen. Frank P. Blair, 
as true as steel to every manly impulse. Gilman Marston and 
Mason W. Tappan represented the Granite State. New Jersey was 
honored in Governor William , elected to the Speaker- 
ship after a long and arduous struggle. New York shone like a 
star of the first magnitude. Among her tatives were 
Horace F. Clark, John Cochrane, Roscoe Con ing, Reuben E. 
Fenton, who was always a warm friend of Judge Hot- 
MAN; John B. Haskin, iel E. Sickles, Francis E. Spinner, and 
Charles H. Van Wyck. Three of these, Cochrane. Sickles, and 
Van Wyck, were afterwards t soldiers in the Union Army. 
General Sickles lost his leg at urg, and General Van Wyck 
afterwards served two terms in the United States Senate. 

Judge Ho_MAN’s own State sent a delegation of extraordina 
power, including Schuyler Colfax, John G. Davis, William 
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Dunn, William H. English, David Kilgore, William E. Niblack, 
John U. Pettit, and Albert G. Porter. There were three con- 
spicuous from North Carolina—Lucius O. B. Branch, John 
A. Gilmer, and Zebulon B. Vance. Ohio was represented by men 
who achieved immortal fame. Among them were Thomas Cor- 
win, the wagon boy of the West; Sunset Cox, George H. Pendle- 
ton, John Sherman, and Clement L. Vallandigham. zee 
vania has never since then been represented more brilliantly. 
Among her Congressmen were John Covode, Thomas B. Florence, 
Ga.usHa A. Grow, John Hickman, Edward McPherson, William 
Montgomery, Edwin Joy Morris, and, last and greatest of all, Thad- 
deus Stevens. The South Carolina delegation was the pink of the 
Southern chi = mong, iy eervegt were Lawrence M. 
m, W. 





Keitt, siete . Bonha orcher Miles, John McQueen, 
and William W. Boyce. _ 
The leading resentatives from Tennessee in 


— of ability 
were Emerson Etheridge and Horace Maynard. Texas had only 
two Representatives. th proved themselves men of renown. 
One was Andrew J. Hamilton, a strong Union man, and the 
other John H. wry afterwards the Confederate postmaster- 

eneral, and since then a United States Senator. Vermont was 

onored in the m of Justin S. MORRILL, older than Glad- 
stone to-day, and still in harness. The Old Dominion came to the 
front with Thomas 8S. Bocock, Alexander R. Boteler, Sherrard 
Clemens, John S. Millson, Roger A. Pryor, now a judge of the 
supreme court in New York, and Extra Billy Smith. Muscular 
John F. Potter and Cadwallader C. Washburn spoke for Wiscon- 
sin at every op unity. 

These were the men with whom WILLIAM S. HoLMAN was to 
cope. It was among them and their compeers that he was to win 
his reputation. His very first speech in the House was a protest 
against an appropriation for a navy-yard. The economic streak 
in his character was ingrained. It nr eeeonty asserted 
itself independent of the man and against his convictions. He 
began his career in the Thirty-sixth Congress, but it was not until 
the short session of the Forty-fourth Congress that he first became 
chairman of the Committeeon Appropriations. His friends claim 
that in that time he reduced the expenses of the Government $10,- 
000,000, with no deficiencies to be made up thereafter. It was at 
this time that he became generally known as the ‘‘ watchdog of the 
Treasury.” His economic tendencies endeared him to the hearts 
of the farmers, but incen: ed prominent politicians who might have 
placed him upon the road to the Presidency. 

Judge Ho_mMAN has been called penurious and cheeseparing in 
legislation, but no one has ever accused him of being disloyal. 
He ——— all the war measures of Mr. Lincoln's Administra- 
tion all the appropriations made for the conduct of the war. 
He was ever an advocate of liberal pensions for the Union soldier. 
He earnestly supported the homestead policy, and was opposed to 
any other method of disposing of the pe lands except as bounties 
to the soldiers of the Union Army. He was alwaysa strong oppo- 
nent of the subsidy system, either in bonds, lands, or money, to pro- 
mote privateenterprise. At one time, by his earnest efforts in the 
House, he broke down temporarily the entire system of subsidies. 
Well might he be termed ‘‘the great commoner of commoners.” 
In politics he was a Democrat, but beyond this he was democratic 
in tastes and tendencies. He believed in a universal democracy 
among men, with special privileges to none. He wasa living land- 
mark in legislation. Unyielding in his convictions, he represented 
the honesty of the American peuple. 

There was a softer shade in his character known to but few. He 
was generous in disposition, and gave freely to the needy and the 
suff . Aside from this, he had a love forarbor culture as well 


and a very warm-hearted disciple. I know his name will surprise you. It is 
Now, who in the world would ever pick him out 
As a public man, his reputation rests on a close scru- 
sort of of the Treasury, hated by people who 
ae and generally looked upon as a 
man with narrow and niggardly It seems a strange contradiction 


in terms that such a character should be a friend of the flowers, but he cer- 
is. No one has been in since I can rememLer. and that isa 
long with a more devoted intelligent love for the garden. He isa 
very frequent visitor, and can see from his conversation that he watches 
every new phase of the as as he does the money of the 
It seems to be a mental for him to commune with these 


nation. be 

curious from all over the world, and stud ently into thei ts 

and hiciden lite ite the beanie names . and the habits 

of the plants and flowers as most professional botanists. He just picked it 
all devoted to it. 


bristled with facts, and he knew how to state and with a 
homeliness that made them all the more effective. He could 
group them inimitably and array them in # phalanx irre- 


masses, 
guarded well their inheritance in this Government, protesting and 
always voting against the insidious schemes of legislation that 
robbed them for the benefit of the classes. 
tors, but no successors. 


gressional career, and was easily maintained to the end. 
ing age did not impair his efforts for the betterment of the public 
service, nor did it cause him to relax his energy in the perform- 
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Mr. Speaker, W1LL1AM S. Ho_Man was a true friend of the 
By the masses will he be missed and mourned. He 


He has many imita- 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Judge HoLMAN 


this House has lost one of its ablest, oldest, and most useful mem- 
bers. 


His first term began on the 4th day of March, 1859, and, with 
the exception of the Thirty-ninth, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, and 
Fifty-fourth Congresses, he has since held a seat in this Chamber. 

His prominence began almost at the very threshold of his Con- 
Advance- 


ance of whatever duty he undertook. In truth, it was not until 
the present session that he appeared to be getting old and that his 


remarkable physical vitality was seen to be declining. 


The vigor of his mind, however, preserved itself until the very 


day when his last illness began; his recollection of incidents and 
events, recent and remote, continued strong and responsive; and 


hisability to maintain consecutive thought in logical and unbroken 


expression seemed unimpaired. 


Ve knew him to be old in years, butin years only. As respects 
intellectual force, he was, when in this House but a few days be- 
fore his death, a strong and vigorous man. In this he was fortu- 
nate, for nothing is more painful or depressing than to witness 
the mental strength of a friend and an associate gradually weak- 
ening until it reaches the melancholy state of imbecility—a shadow 
of its former self—the light of intelligence growing diminer day 
by day until it expires, as does the taper, in a feeble, fitful, spas- 
modic effort to recover its exhausted brilliancy. 

He was also fortunate in that he died with his harness on—a 
member of this body when the hour of dissolution struck its note; 
in that he and his constituency, whom he had so long, so ably, and 
so faithfully served, were in close relationship, and the tie which 
had been temporarily broken through the vicissitudes of political 
life had again been renewed. And he was still more fortunate in 
the fact, cheerfully and freely acknowledged by all, that his repu- 
tation as a Representative and his integrity as a man were abso- 
lutely without stain or blemish. 

He had passed through every form of temptation with garments 
unscorched. He had labored for many years amidst the grossest 
forms of political debauchery, yet his honor was to the very last 
preserved in full and complete integrity. 

WItuiaM S. HoLMAN was of the true metal, in which there was 
no alloy of greed. He was neither a bribe taker nor a bribe giver. 
He did not care to grow wealthy while in office, either by proper 
or improper means. His constant desire was to avoid even the 
appearance of evil. His opportunities for the acquisition of 
wealth were many; but, to his exceeding great honor be it said, 
such opportunities were not used. His integrity was steadfast. 
His honesty was proof against corruption in every form; and, like 
his great leader upon the Appropriations Committee of tnis House, 
he died poor. They—Samuel J. Randall and WILLIAM 8. Hot- 
MAN—were two public men who could afford to die whenever 
the hour should come. There was nothing in their public careers 
to be explained or condoned. It is fit that neither should be 
mentioned without the other. They were twain in a great work 
in this House, and the committee of which both were chairmen 
was adorned and distinguished by the ability, the industry, and 
the integrity that characterized their leadership. 

With the exception of the distinguished Pennsylvanian—ex- 
eee Grow—Judge HoLMAN was the only member of this 
House who sat in the Thirty-sixth Congress. It is much to be 
regretted that he has not left a memoir of his life and services. 
It would have been a treasure, rich and interesting indeed, that 
would have put upon clear and enduring record the characters 
and labors of many of the ablest men of his time, and would lave 
thrown a flood of light upon many incidents in the most memora- 
ble epoch of the Republic that are now somewhat obscure and 
imperfectly understood. But of this we are deprived; and he 
who would write of Judge HoLmMaNn must patiently delve and toil 
among the records and published documents of Congress to realize 
the full value of his services. In them will be found much to be 
approved, little to be criticised or condemned. 

proper review of his life and services would comprise volumes. 
Entering Congressional life at the time of great popular excite- 
ment, he became familiar with all the prominent statesmen who 
held seats in either branch of Congress, or were charged with 
administrative duties. He was entirely conversant with every 
important event, military and civil, that marked the history of 
Mr. Buchanan's, Mr. Lincoln’s, Mr. Johnson's, and subsequent 
Administrations; and no man living at the time of his death was 
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to a greater extent the depository of reminiscences, interesting, 
rich, and valuable. 

One error, however, seems to have entered into the public estimate 
of the character of Judge Hotman’s labors. Having acquired 
the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Great Objector,” it is generally supposed 
that his entire work was limited to vigilant watchfulness over 
public expenditures. Notso, however, His handiwork is plainly 
to be seen in much of the legislation of Congress upon other and 
important subjects. During his career he was a member of the 
Committees on Claims, Commerce, Civil Service Reorganization, 
War Claims, Appropriations, Government Contracts During the 
Late War, Public Buildings and Grounds, Improvement of the 
Mississippi River, Shipbuilding, Public Lands, the Census, the 
New Library Building, and Indian Affairs, of the more important 
of which he served as chairman. The work of these committees 
covered the entire country and embraced almost every operation 
of the Federal Government. 

It is not saying too much of Judge HOLMAN, to those who knew 
him personally and were long associated with him as colaborers, 
that he made himself entirely familiar with the work of every 
committee with which he was connected, either as a member or 
as chairman. Nothing of importance escaped his attention. He 
was not content to rely exclusively upon his colleagues, but inves- 
tigated for himself. This habit of indu , watchfulness, and 
research, coupled with his well-known ability, enabled him to 
survey the entire field of governmental administration and to 
acquire a fund of information such as few—very few, besides 
himself—possessed, Upon many subjects he became the oracle of 
the House, and members became accustomed to rely upon him 
rather than upon their own industry and investigation to guide 
them in the proper course. In the debates in which he partici- 
pated he was courteous and forbearing, and at no time did he per- 
mit himself to become harsh and personal, except under great 
and unnecessary provocation. 

Summing up the character of Judge Hotmay, his biographer 
would pronounce him to have been a useful Representative, pains- 
taking and laborious—master: details as well as principles; 
clear, forcible, and logical, but seldom eloquent; well-balanced in 
mind and sound in judgment; honest and faithful in the discha 
of every public duty; a man eminently worthy a seat in 
Chamber; and that of him, dead, it mightefitly be said: 

Now is the ctately column broken, 


The beacon light is quenched in smoke; 
The trumpet’s silver voice is still— 



















servation must satisfy us—that there is ever a wing tendenc 
to get away from the simplicity of early sal giie times 
make appropriations that are useless, appropriations even that are 
vicious; to impose taxes that ought to be avoided; to take from 
the many what they can not spare; to give to the few what they 
do not need. The greatest service, perhaps the most difficult 
service, that can be rendered by a public servant is to watch 
re nd — Seapeaition i the — money; > ee care- 
ully against the im on of unjust or unnecessary ens upon 
those whom he ts, and should defend. — ’ 

This is not a time nor an occasion to go into a general discus- 
sion of appearances and ee with respect to our country and 
our Government. It is history, however—history that we have 
read and ought to observe; history the moral of which we can 
not escape whether we would or not—that all free governments 
that have arisen and flourished and fallen have gone down through 
wastefulness and extravagance and of the rights and 
the interests of the people. 

_ This sturdy old statesman from Indiana, with a longer legisla- 
tive career than has been awarded to any other man in the history 
of the country, from the hour when he began his public life until 
the hour when last he appeared upon this floor, always in 
view the great importance of holding this Government as near as 

ible to simplicity and economy, because they constitute the 
ulwark of liberty and equality. Simplicity and economy are 
essentially representative of the people, of the masses. Whatever 
departs from simplicity and economy borrows from and patterns 
after something alien and hostile to free government. 

There are always, in all governments and everywhere, mighty 
agencies, sustained by great intellects and by money and its in- 
fluence, to promote — and interests; but the t- 
ema eeney ot erperangs aoe Gees 

a country, 0 poor ing, though 
th ind, y; y representatives, ly, in the 
daily turmoil of life, have but few champions who are , true, 
ee and courageous. This man was one of the few, 
and one of the greatest among the few. 

Devotion to economy in the administration of public affairs 
seemed to be an instinct—perhaps it would be better to say an in- 
spiration—with this veteran from Indiana. It seemed 
that almost unconsciously, without volition of his own, whenever 


the question whether the people's money should be expended or 
how it should be expended arose as one of the representatives 


, he, 
The warder silent on the hill. of the people, did w Sa ier ea Cede sees eel op- 
on, by o , by any means ay e, to 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, we are apt to exaggerate in | preventa from where tax money ought not to go, or 
praise and in censure. htly we attribute to those whom we | going in excess of wha 


was reasonably necessary. 
esteem great qualities which they do not really possess, while we | He knew well, and lived and worked upon the level of the know1- 
deny to those to whom we are indifferent peculiar excellences | edge, that waste in everepuatines memes unjust taxation; and the 
which are theirs. This is due, probably, to a natural tendency of | two combined, the loss of liberty and the eee = free gov- 


the human mind to round out and perfect things of their several 


kinds, in its own way. Revues, the person who reaches great- | sadly missed, in this Hall and in country. For there 
ness in our sight ia clothed by us in our thoughts with ali or most | are in this body now and at all times men of great ty and 
of the attributes of greatness of which we have know] . The attainments—men ble of great things—somehow there 
multitude whom we meet and by thoughtlessly are issed | are but few whose lives are to the general welfare so com- 
as possessing none but the o: elements of c r, when | pletely as to cause their whole legislative careers to run steadily 
not a few of them have in the rough very superior and very rare | toward economy, and never toward extravagance. 

qualities. Thereisa tion also to ate in praising and 


commending those to w we are attached, with whom we are 
associated, for whom we have affection. There is an inclination, 
too, to belittle those who are adverse to us, those who stand in our 


way. 

In considering a character such as Judge HOLMAN well ag we 
allow affection to lay aside its partiality, and enmity itself (if 
there were enmity) may cease; fer -pettlaliee can scarcely exalt 
on | age his merit, and jealousy, envy, enmity could not pull 

im down, 

That which distinguished Judge HoLMAN above other men, and 
marked him as one of the most useful ag pene of his day, one 
of the great men of his generation, was simplicity, his near- 
ness to the people, his devotion to them, at all times and under all 
circumstances, according to his conceptions of what was right 
ol Sa ae git po nr cont th 

n the ve our country as the one 


quently heard. . : 

The common people, busy in their own avocations, following 
their own several pursuits, with cares 
various burdens that are imposed daily 


man, preeminent over other men, who, t out all his political | because their representatives are thoughtful and mindful of them; 
and ve career, realized and tried to impress upon others the SE ee ee ee 
fact, that there is a constant pressure toward extrava- | of that they have to up or to tear down; 


im) 
ce in public expenditures; that there are always many, some 
ae y and some unconsciously, to advocate useless and hurt- 
Ss gg while there are ever but few who unselfishly, 
8 y, and resolutely resist them. 
He tly the champion of economy, of simpli 


was preeminen city in| The life of this man, so lately departed us, is ex- 
the conduct of the Government, of keeping the institutions of this an x example, of what it is possible for 
country close to the model of the fathers, close to the interests of | one man to For years and years, by his works, he 
his ~ idea ean of yg anand : hy, Se eieeer: ot ine valerie 
service, might ; names pop- 
Sere ant thread tn the coed! ” now mad Ueeea ae — ular righ coal nistebeeitantees in thie ; 
There can not be a doub history so admonishes us, all ob-! It was not because he always entertained the right view, or 
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always in objections where they ought to be, that he be- 
came the of the poor and the lowly; that need not be said, 
because of no one can that be true. But that he was animated 
always with 

protect the great ; | 
utterance is as high a tribute to him as can be paid to mortal man, 
in legislative life. 


Who shall take his place? Ido not know who can. Ido not 
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When a man has ended such a career—full of years, full of hon- 
est achievements, full of devotion te good works—we may honor 
ourselvesin honoring hismemory. Whenamansuchas WILLIAM 


a conscientious determination to look after, serve, and | STEELE HoLMAN has laid down the cares and duties of life, at the 
ablic, may be said truthfully; and its truthful | close of a long day, well may we pause, as we do pause this after- 


noon, to dwell upon his career; to hold up for emulation his legis- 
lative virtues, which are comparatively rare; to get inspiration, if 
we may, from an example that ought to be held aloft all over this 


know that the coming years will bring the equal of this grand old | land, for the emulation of youth ayd the guidance of age. 


man, in courage, persistency and steadfastness in the pursuit of 
his one object—the greatest 
countrymen. The country, 
filled; demands that others be gathered to the side of him who 
shall fill it; that instead of one man conspicuous in the advocacy 
of economy in public expenditures there be dozens. 

The demand of the hour is for a strong phalanx of that kind of 
men. The demand of the people of this country to-day is that 
their rights, too often neglected, too often lost in the legislative 
shuffle, shall be regarded highly, as they deserve to be. There is 
an ing, and a great opening, along the lines followed by Judge 
Houtman for a generation. 

It is a common thing, I believe, Mr. Speaker, among men of 
good intentions and good parts. when they come into this atmos- 
phere of the Capitol, when they become environed by these grand 

when they get where greatness is, or is supposed 
to be—when they mingle with men born great, men who have 
achieved greatness, men who have had greatness thrust upon them, 
men even who have thrust upon themselves that which they esteem 
as greatness, and which, unfortunately, some other people mistake 
for it is a common thing to forget that back in the 
wor in the mines, and upon the plantations and farms are 
multitudes of our fellow-citizens—many with as great natural 
abilities as 14en in high official positions, possessing naturelly as 
good intentions as men entertain anywhere—who have a hard, 
ceaseless grind, a daily strus gle to maintain daily existence; and 
that their only hope for relief epends upon a fearless, courageous, 
honest representation in the Congress of their country. In this 
view, too much can not be said in praise of Judge HoLMAN. 

To Mr. . who viewed his surroundings when at 
home, as I had the mournful pleasure of doing. as one of the com- 
mittee this House to attend his funeral, it does not 
strange that this old man was devoted to public rights and 
public interests. He lived in the simple way of the olden time; 
a farmer upon the banks of the Ohio who tilled his own acres, 
= own vineyard, gathered the fruit from his own orchard, 

to the music of the birds in the trees planted by his father 
and by himself, and heard the rippling of the waters of the Ohio 
as they hurried along by the foot of the bluff, upon the brow of 
which his rooftree stood. 

There, in the simple grandeur of an American citizen, an Amer- 
ican statesman, an American patriot, after the manner of the 
early days of the Republic, the manner of the Jeffersons and 
and Jacksons, he lived the plain life of one of the people. 
When here in Washington, in the discharge of his public duties as 
a legislator, he was fresh from the people, from the country, from 
the farm, from the scenes of everyday rural life; and it was no 
wonder that his mind and heart should be animated and stirred 
in the — of the rights and against the wrongs of the people 
whom he loved. 


Not merely the people of his own district, a district which hon- 
ored him as perhaps no other man ever was honored; not only the 
ny te "aoe party, who for — a — = 

, tor tative in Con ut the whole people 
in him the watchdog of their Treasury, the great objector 
tax money was menaced. 

It is hard to tell in what greatness consists. Men differ about 
err in atte to draw the line between medi- 
But it does seem to me that this man, who 
of intellect, the firmness of , the virtuous 
_ to stand and to battle through a ae _ a 
that a correct principle w rest the rights 
and whe tet the ability upon all 
judge, to do about that which was 
. to promote the interests 
ay be ranked as a great man. 
him safely i - ceier ones t in 
; great t ty which never 
SS <- into the path of private 
Ectioof the ighinst ihe people into the eget ok thoes Pho 
support who 

a very large extent do thrive, at the 
When it is said truthfully that through 
conduct came out stainless 
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The dead economist saved for his countrymen far more than 


— to the greatest number of his enough money to build a grand monument in each State in the 
owever, demands that that place be | Union; and it is gratifying to know that while thus servin 


y them, 
unconsciously he reared in their affections a monument to his own 
memory, more to be prized than any pile of marble or of granite 
in the whole world. 


[Mr. CANNON withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix. } 


Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, when the President of 
the United States convened in extraordinary session the Fifty-tifth 
Congress of the United States, Hon. WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN pre- 
sented himself with the commission from the governor of his State 
for the sixteenth time to take the oath of office as a member of 
the American House of Representatives. It was my good fortune 
to be permitted to select a seat beside his. I said to him, ‘‘ Mr. 
HoLMAN, it must be a proud moment in a man’s life to be permit- 
ted to take the oath of office and a seat in this assembly for the 
longest term of service ever held.” He replied, in his modest way, 


See Ap- 


| “Oh, yes; Lappreciate the goodness and the kindness of my neigh- 


bors and realize it is a great compliment, indeed.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, when we come to remember that in this 
Republic of ours we have no officeholding class—no man born 
with any better right to any office in the gift of the people than 
any other, where the right to hold office is by reason of merit and 
fitness—to have been thus distinguished was no ordinary compli- 
ment. Mr. Speaker, while I fully concur in all the eloquent trib- 
utes of this afternoon and fully indorse all the honors that have 
been paid to Judge HOLMAN’s memory, to my mind that commis- 
sion, backed by the authority of the voters of his district, speaks 
longer and louder to his eminence than all the eloquence heard in 
this Hall to-day. It was a compliment paid him while living, and 
by a generous, disinterested constituency who loved and admired 
him for his true merit and his faithful public service. 

When but a boy, forty-odd years ago, a resident of Judge Hot- 
MAN’S district, I heard a compliment paid him that I have never 
forgotten. One of his constituents said of him: ‘‘ He is a man of 
the people; he is aman whocan be relied upon; he is honest.” This 
compliment was not paid with rounded terms of rhetoric nor with 
glowing eloquence; yet, Mr. Speaker, it stood out bristling with 
truth that characterized every act of Mr. HoLMAN during his 
public life. 

It is true that Mr. HOLMAN wasa man of the people. He always 
studied every question from the peojJe’s standpoint—‘“‘ the great- 
est good to the greatest number” and the best interest of the Re- 
public itself. 1t is equally true that he could be relied upon to 
study every question from every angle and every conceivable 
standpoint. And it was no truer that he could be relied upon 
than the other saying that he was an honest man. He not only 
carefully studied every public question and tested every vote and 
action by duty, but he was versed in the laws and the Constitu 
tion, and I do not thinkit disparaging to the manystatesmen who 
have served the public to say no other man was better versed in 
public affairs and statecraft than he. 

During his thirty-odd years of public life no man ever questioned 
his integrity or doubted his honesty. While there have been 
times in the great American Congress when members have so for- 
— their public duty and the oath they had taken, and so con- 

ucted themselves that it seemed they were willing that legislation 
of doubtful propriety, to say the least, should pass—legislation 
which appeared to cover up “jobs” and make extravagant appro- 
priations of the people’s money—it could always be relied upon 
that the voice of Mr. Ho_mMaN could be heard to ring out, ‘“‘ Mr. 
eer, L object,” until he became known as the great American 
objector; or more properly, the ‘‘ watchdog of the Treasury.” It 
has been said of him, no doubt truly, that he has prevented more 
legislation in which there were jobs and that he has saved the 
Treasury of the United States more money than any other public 
man ever did. 

Mr. Speaker, this nation has had many great statesmen; the 
State of Indiana, which it was his proud distinction in part tolong 
represent, many illustrious public men. Overin the other end of 
the Capitol she had her Oliver P. Morton, her Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, her Joseph E. McDonald, her Daniel W. Voorhees, and 
many others. In this end of the Capitol she had her Michael C. 
Kerr, her George G. Dunn, her William E. Niblack, her Schuyler 
Colfax, her Albert G. Porter, and many others of equal eminence. 
But I dare say this afternoon, Mr. Speaker, in the death of no 
one of these illustrious men has the nation or the proud State of 
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Indiana or this body suffered a greater loss than in the death of 
Hon, WILLiAM 8. HOLMAN, 

Mr. Speaker, in view of all that has been so justly and eloquently 
said, there being so many other gentlemen who knew Judge Hot- 
MAN 80 well and served with him so long in this body, 1 do not 
desire to detain the House at any ee gs I would only say, in 
conclusion, let us remember and profit by Mr. HoLMAn’s mag- 
nificent, well-rounded, pure, patriotic life, as well as his many vir- 
tues. He was a patriot of the purest type. He was a statesman 
of the very highest order and above reproach, a citizen in the very 
best sense. He was a kind and obliging neighbor, a faithful hus- 
band, a loving father, and an honest man. Let us also remember, 
Mr. Speaker, that we, too, are entered in the great race for eter- 
nity, whether we will or not. When the final summons comes, those 
on whom great honor has been conferred, the cultured and dis- 
tinguished, have no advantages over the unhonored and the un- 
cultured; the strong no advantages over the weak; and finally we, 
too, like him, must go hence to give an account for the deeds done 
in the body. [Applause.] 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, a very solemn duty devolves 
upon this House to-day, that of commemorating in an inadequate 
and feeble way the distinguished services of a pure patriot who 
is nomore. There are many fields in this wonderful American 
Government of ours where distinction can be achieved, where 
eminence can be attained. There are many fields where intel- 
lectual eminence is sought and found; but I have never ceased to 
believe, since I became familiar with it, that of all the trying 
places testing a man’s capacity, that which most sorely tests his 
wearing power and his intellectual force is presented in the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United States. 

Here to keep to the front he has to be able to fight and win bat- 
tles every day of his life. Itcan be truly said of WiLL1aM 8S. Hot- 
MAN that for thirty-two years—for a period, barring one year, as 
long as that during which the Saviour of mankind was on earth— 
he stood with the most intellectual and forceful men that this 
continent has produced, in its most forceful and trying period, 
and neither his intellectuality, his moral character, his merit as a 
man, nor the purity of his patriotism was ever questioned. 

It is a great distinction to have been President of these United 
States, elected by the greatest people that God ever let live to 
preside over destinies the most sacred that He has ever intrusted to 
man; but great as is that distinction, I would rather have been a 
member of Congress, able to discharge my duty, possessing the 
confidence of my fellow-men on this floor and of the country for 
thirty-two years, than to have been President of the United States 
any eight years of the existence of the Republic. 

hen it was my fortune to come to the Congress of the United 
States, Indiana had four remarkable men participating in public 
affairs, to say nothing of her other sons who might be mentioned 
in the same context. They were Daniel W. Voorhees, Thomas 
A. Hendricks, Joseph E. McDonald, and Wriu1iam 8. HoLMAn. 
These then were all active in the affairs of life. 

It is a sad reflection that they have all gone ‘‘to that bourne 
whence no traveler returns,” and the fearful responsibilities 
which they discharged with such unflinching courage and such 
persistent pense devolve upon you and me and others that 
are of our day and generation. The question most important for 
those that are to come after us and for us to consider here to-day 
is whether we are ready to buckle on onr armor and meet the re- 
sponsibilities they have left us as they met them. 

As a citizen J ae Ho.MAN believed from the beginning in the 
doctrines of the author of the Declaration of Independence. He was 
connected with public affairs at times when we were threatened 
with fearful foreign complications, but_steadfastly and at all times 
he believed and advocated the principle Jefferson laid down in his 
first inaugural address of ‘‘ Peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, and entangling alliances with none.” 

Concerning this dual Government—this Government, we may 
say, is not simply dual, but consisting of three parts, where the 
rights of the Government are to be observed, where the rights of 
the States that constitute the Government are to be observed, 
and where those greater and more sacred interests for which all 
governments are instituted, to wit, the individual liberties of the 
citizen, are to be preserved—he was also a disciple of Jefferson, and 
believed that the Government was an indissoluble union of inde- 
structible States. He believed also with Jefferson—and that was 
the watchword of his whole life—*‘in economy in public expend- 
itures, that labor might be lightly burdened.” : 

Iknew Judge HoLmMan well. Isaw his comingsin and his goings 
out here for nearly twenty years, and I can truly say that a more 
courageous statesman, a more disinterested patriot, a man more 
fixed in his resolve to serve his country well, I have never known 
in this Congress. 

He was here when that magnificent domain that was one of the 


richest inheritances of the American people was still their 
sion; and if it had been the sacred soil owned cai quananed by bis 
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on to the public domain of the 
that period came which it was evident would come, with our rapid 


amount of money that WILLIAM S. HoLMAN sav 
of the United States by even driblets, to say nothing about big 
appropriations that he prevented, would build forty such monu- 
ments. 
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father and the inheritance and home of his children, he could not 
have fought more strenuously against its absorption in an improper 
“— than he did. 

e 


at all times advocated, and he is one of those who first in- 
rted, the policy of holding 
nited States, in order that when 

owth, when our cities were crowded, when our factories had 
nocking at their doors idle workingmen who had no bread to eat, 


they could move West and have a possession that would at least 
keep them contented and instill in them 
was for this reason that he was forever 
cipiency to their end, all appropriations of this domain for other 
purposes than as homeste 


triotic ae It 
ghting, from their in- 


in small quantities for the people. 
Concerning public expenditures, the whole country knows his 


history. No eulogy that could be pronounced by me or by any 
other man living could adequately proclaim that everlasting vigi- 
lance, that indomitable resolution, which enabled him to stand 
here through a third of a century and defy all opposition and over- 
ride every effort at an improper appropriation of the public funds. 


Down by yonder river arises to kiss the sky that most magnifi- 


cent pile of marble that was ever constructed by the architect. It 
commemorates the worthy deeds of one of the greatest and purest 
patriots that ever lived on this earth—George Washington—and 
cost hundreds of thousands. It is so well known that it is for the 
prince of all patriots that it is the one monument in the world with- 
out a single inscription u 


m it. 
But great as is the Washington Monument, costly as it was, the 
to the people 


Nor was he less admirable as a citizen than as a statesman. 


Although of an unostentatious, plain, bold, fearless, and yet dif- 
fident nature, he possessed the quality which characterizes the 
loftiest t 
man who hears my voice can testify, that it takes more courage 
to stand here for thirty years, or for twenty years, or for ten years, 
or for two years, an 
that you know are wrong than it does to stand in the forefront of 


of American citizenship. I can truly say, as every 


antagonize the little bills of your friends 


battle and face the cannon’s mouth. He had that courage. It 
was with him always; and hence it can be said that a more 
courageous man than he did not exist. 

Nor did his virtues end here. A statesman, a patriot, a worthy 
citizen, he was a believer with those who followed the precepts, 
revered the teachings, and illustrated with their lives the nobility 
of the Great Shepherd. As a citizen, he could answer,if a man 
spoke to him of his enemies, as Richelieu, the great French car- 
dinal, did on one occasion. You remember when he was reminded 
of his enemies, he said: 


Enemies! I have no enemies, save the enemies of the state. 


So could Judge HoLMAN say during all the years of his life and 
=e the very time of his death. He early imbibed those precepts 
which taught that this was not the only life. He believed that 
“beyond the world, in the distant Aden there was a elysium of 
the soul where the mortal should put on immortality and where 
life becomes an endless splendor.” 

Mr. Speaker, when the annals of the Congress of the first cen- 
tury were closed, it could be truly said no purer patriot had been 
here than he; and I believe, knowing him intimately as I did, that 
the same may be said of him, however great and good those who 
come after us may be, when the close of the second century comes. 
He was loved by the people who knew him, and they testified the 
deep affection they bore him in the hour he was taken to his home 
for burial. He was taken back to be placed by the side of that 
beautiful river that adorns so many States and makes rich such a 
great portion of the territory of the United States. 

On a hill appropriate to the loftiness of his character, 250 or 300 
feet above the Ohio River, where one — of the eyo gives a 
view for 15 or 20 miles in each direction of three great Stxtes, he 
was taken to the home of his fathers, to his everlasting resting 

lace. For a hundred and twenty years oe and son, 
a the land that had ‘never been transferred from the family by 

Frugal and unostentatious in his life, pure in his patriotism, 
men, women, and children of every nationality and of every caste 
of sop vag opinion buried all former opposition and came forward 
to do him that humble reverence that manly virtues entitled 
him to receive. May He who doth all things well minister to the 
sad hearts of the households that are left to mourn the loss of this 
great patriot! 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. 8S , while I feel assured that [can 
add little of interest to what been said or y > ge to oo said by 
occasion 


the distinguished gentlemen who k w upon 
the life an dacviiee of our Gecdanet colletges, fut, tn view of the 
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fact that many months, aggregating years, of my life werespent as 
a resident of the district which he so ably represented, and that 
my personal acquaintance with his former constituents is to-day 
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probably more extensive and intimate than that of any other | 


member of this House, I can not but feel that it is both my duty 
and my privilege to add my token of respect and to offer my 
tribute to his memory. 

To those who have known Judge HoLtMan during the latter 

ars of his life, when advancing age, withits infirmities, had 
bowed his form, had shaken his steady step, had dimmed his eye 
and weakened his voice, it is difficult to realize the busy, active 
public life which was crowded into the years which make up his 
record, Probably few, if any, who have had the honor of serv- 
ing on this floor have had a wider experience in public affairs 
than he. 

Born in 1822, but a short distance from the home in which he 
resided at his death, he grew up, as hundreds of other distinguished 
Americans have done, amidst the hardships and privations of a 

joneer life. The ax of the woodman was still resounding in the 
wilderness of forest which lined the banks of the Ohio; the hardy 
hunter still pursued his startled game; the war whoop of the hos- 
tile Indian still echoed through the recesses of the forest, and his 
canoe had not yet en from the bosom of the river which 
flowed within sight of his home. Neighbors were scattered and 
remote. 

Villages were but in their beginnings; churches and _ schools 
were few and far between; yet the hardy stock from which he and 
the other pioneer boys of southern Indiana sprung, rude though 
their surroundings, scant their education, many of them uncul- 
tured in their manner and uncouth in their attire, grew up a God- 
fearing, law-abiding, patriotic community of American citizens, 
loving their country and its institutions with a more fervid devo- 
tion than many of those who, in the older settled parts of our 
country, were surrounded with the advantages of education and 
refinement. The immediate vicinity of his home was one which 
had been made rich in anecdote and tradition by the heroism and 
fortitude of many a band of devoted pioneers who had offered up 
their lives in the border warfare against the dusky savages, and 
the many beautiful little creeks which emptied their tributary 
streams into the Ohio along the south front of his district each, 
by its name, recalled a hero who had made it famous by his brav- 
ery or self-sacrifice. 

ere in the wilderness, but a short distance from the little bus- 
tling village, now the thriving city of Aurora, he passed his boy- 
hood days. His life was no different from that ot his neighbors; 
yet in the midst of the many duties which he was called upon to 
perform as one of a family of pioneer settlers he succeeded in 
securing such an education as the common school of the neigh- 
boring town furnished, which was afterwards rounded off by a 
short course in college. Then followed a short term of teaching 
school, during which he qualified himself tor the practice of the 
law, in which he was successfully engaged for many years. He 
was honored by election to the judgeship of the probate, and aft- 
erwards to the common pleas court of his county; served as its 
uting attorney, and afterwards as its representative in the 
ower house of the Indiana legislature, and in 1858 was elected to 
represent his district as a member of Congress, and took his seat 
as amember of the Thirty-sixth Congressas oneof eleven members 
from his State, among whom were Colfax,and Niblack, and Eng- 
lish, and Porter, and others of less fame. 

It was in the midst of exciting times. The John Brown inva- 
sion had occurred and been suppressed. The House was nearly 
evenly divided, with the Republicans in a slight plurality, but 
having 10 votes short of a majority. The election for Speaker of 
the House was bitter and long contested. It took forty-four bal- 
lots to reach a result. While John Sherman appeared to be the 
favorite from the start, with every appearance of being ultimately 
elected, there was never a ballot on which he did not fall at least 
three short of the necessary number. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania who still honors us with his presence as our 

was named and supported by many warm adherents, but 
withdrew his name in the interest of a speedy solution of the diifi- 
culty. Thr all these forty-four ballots Mr. HoLMAN voted 
consistently with his Democratic colleague, casting his first vote 
for Bocock and his last one for McClernand. 

With the modesty which so well becomes a new member of this 
— body, he abstained from taking a very active part in the 
earlier ee of the Thirty-sixth Congress, but the record 
shows thatif he was leaving to others the delivery of great speeches 
upon the exciting questions of the day, he was yet performing his 
full duty as a member of important committees. It must not be 
su , however, that his silence was due to timidity or lack of 
moral courage, for even as early as December 30, 1859, he defended 
his home ci ainst an accusation which had been made a few 
days before r. Logan, in the following language: 

attention has been called to legraphic report of the proceedings of 


a te 
on the 20th instant, which does stice to ti 
constituents. The paragraph is as follows "Mr. Logan read jan account of 
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| together, and God's blessed sunlight gilded the whole lands 


| title of ‘** The Great Objector,” for on the 
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a Republican meeting held in Aurora sympathizing with Brow i desire 
to state that the city of Aurora, one of the flourishing cities of Indiana, is a 
city loyal to the Constitution and to the laws of the land, and t! no such 
meeting was held there. The citizens of that place are not going to rest 
under the imputation fora moment of having sympathized with » i who 


disturb the peace of the countr> 

It would be easy to imagine, upon reading the above defense of 
his city against the charge of having sympathized with John 
Brown, and remembering, too, that all through theorganization of 
this Thirty-sixth Congress he voted with the Southern Democrats, 


that he might readily develop into a Southern sympathizer and 
non-Union man during the exciting times which marked its close. 


But to his honor and credit be it said. that in spite of th early 
affiliations, when the critical time came and the crucial test of 
patriotism demanded unswerving support from all men, his voice 
was among the first to be upraised in behalf of a united country 
and the enforcement of the Federal law by the General Giovern- 
ment, even to the extent to restrain by armed force, if necessary, 
the secession of the State from the Union. On the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1860, he offered the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on the state of the Union: 


1. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States, by which the sev- 


eral States of the Union are organized into one Government, is a compact 
founded upon good faith between the States of mutual and permanent obli- 
gation; and the right of a State to secede from the compact and to resume 


the powers surrendered in its adoption is wholly unwarranted by the letter 
and spirit of its provisions. 

_ 2. Resolved, That the mutual and common interest of the several States 
in the obligations of the Constitution render it the imperative duty of the 
Federal Government to enforce in good faith and with temperate firmness 
the laws enacted in pursuance of its authority in all cases where their infringe 
ment would impair the constitutional rights of any State or the common and 
reciprocal rights of the several States, 

3. Resolved, That the select committee of thirty-three on the state of the 
Union be instructed to inquire whether the acts of Congress now in force are 
sufficient, in view of the present condition of public affairs, to protect the 
rights of the several States against attempts which have been madeand which 
may hereafter be made by any State or States to nullify the laws necessary 
to the existence of the confederacy and to carry out the prov: isof the 
Constitution: and if the laws now in force are insufficient, it shall be the duty 
of said committee to report the necessary bill or bills to provide for the 
emergency. 

Nor did his patriotic utterances and his devotion to a united 
country end with the introduction of these resolutions, for, on the 
16th of January, 1861, and immediately following a magnificent 
speech by the distinguished gentleman who represented the dis- 
trict from which I am now accredited, Judge HOLMAN made a 
speech, the Army appropriation bill being under consideration, 
which for eloquence and patriotic fervor would compare favora- 
bly with the efforts of the greatest forensic debaters our history 
has produced. Inthe prime of his manhood, being then but 38 
years of age, thoroughly imbued with the great patriotic senti- 
ments for the preservation of the Union which had swept over the 
North and practically obliterated party division and party lines, 
he gave utterance to such words as found an echo in the hearts 
and the hopes of every patriotic citizen and unified the sentiment 
in favor of the Union in every home and at every fireside in the 
district which he represented. 

I would that I could give the beautiful language of this entire 
speech, the first which he delivered at length upon this floor, but 
time forbids. I shall, nevertheless, present you with but a single 
paragraph, rather for the purpose of having you picture to your- 
selves the beautiful scene which spread itself out as a magnificent 
panorama from the doorway of his home on the banks of the 
beautiful river he loved so well, than as a specimen of tle finest 
and most elegant diction displayed in this speech. He said: 

When I have stood, sir, upon one of those beautiful hills that overhang the 
waters of the Ohio and have taken in ataglance the distant hills of Kentucky 
and Ohioand of my own native State descending in fertile valleys to the verge 
of that noble river: and, farther off, the waters of the Miami disappearing in 
the distance, and the whole scene covered with farmh uses and corntields, and 
green meadows, and vineyards, and rising villages, and prosperous towns 
while the tones of cheerful labor in a thousand voices swelled up and mingled 


uy | have 
thought of the darkness and agony of that hour when the storm which our 


unhallowed passions have been arousing should sweep over the glorious 
country, a messenger of ruin, when the sounds of industry and the cheerful 
voices of childhood should no longer float on the river or its way bear 
southward the fruits of labor of many prosperous States, but armed men 
should march upon its desolated borders, the sounds of war should float upon 
its waves, reddening with fraternal blood, and its bosom, instead of the 
peaceful keel, should bear the munitions of war, and the labor and hopes of 
years become the prey of the spoiler. And I have felt, sir, in my \ oal, 
the value of this peaceful Union, and that that man whoshould contri! to 


its destruction would be, of all mortals, from the flood to the final fire, in the 
sight of God the most guilty. 

It may not be without interest to note that in this very first Con- 
gress of which he was a member he laid the foundation for that 
line of action which in later years earned for him the well-known 
19th of May, 1860, upon 


a bill for the relief of the legal representatives of Gustavus B. 
Horner, he rose in his place and for the first time uttered the sim- 
ple words, ‘‘I object;” and I might say here that in the entire 
course of his membership in this body he had the moral courage 
to interpose objections to every bill and every claim which he 
looked upon as unjust and as a fraud upon the National Treasury. 
That he may have made mistakes and prevented the passage of 
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righteous bills would be but the natural result of the limitations 
which are set — human judgment. But that he was honest 
and sincere in his opposition to these measures, no one, even of-an 
opposite political faith, can doubt, and the great service which he 
rendered the country in this behalf amply compensated for the 
few occasional errors he may have made. 

It is not within the limit or the purpose of such an address as 
this to detail at length the incidents of his many years of service 
in this body. Suffice it to say, that throughout his record, and in 
spite of the fact that during most of his many years’ service in this 
body his political party was in a minority, his honor and integrity 
were such as to command the respect of his political opponents, 
while his personal character was such as to bind him to them in 
the ties of lasting friendship. 

Ia his intercourse with the people of his district he was genial, 
approachable, companionable. He had a kind word for all he 
met; he knew them by name and sympathized with them in their 
troubles and trials. presenting a district almost entirely agri- 
cultural, with no ‘'arge city and with but few small towns and 
villages, he naturally took great interest in all measures relating 
to the benefit of the farmer, and protected their interests by his 
voice and his vote whenever the occasion presented itself. 

While displaying the arts of the shrewdest politician, and for 
sixteen times overcoming all opposition both of friendly rivalr 
and political antagonism, and coming to this body as the accredi 
Representative of his district for more than thirty years, he never 
sunk to the level of the mere politician, but when the occa- 
sion demanded could rise to the highest plane of statesmanship. 
With a mind stored by observation and Ser with per- 
tinent anecdote and apt quotation, he was a ready debater and an 
interesting comrersntionaniot ‘ 


While enjoying to the utmost the struggles of forensic debate in 
the t capital of his omnes. he never lost that admiration for 
the beautiful surround 


of his birthplace and the love of home 
which had been instilled into his very bein g in his boyhood years, 
and at the close of the sessions of this body would return with a 
sigh of relief and a heart full of anticipation to the enjoyment of 
his books and those rustic pleasures which reinvigorated and 
strengthened him anew for the discharge of his public duty. His 
home was an ideal one; its location is graphically pictured in the 
short sketch which I have already selected from his first famous 

h in behalf of the Union. Perched upon the edge of one of 
the — of the many hills which border the Ohio, but a short dis- 
tance below the little city of Aurora, he could from its lawn look 
out upon stich a scene of beauty as could hardly be equaled and 
certainly not surpassed at any place in the e expanse of our 
country. 

At his feet lay the beautiful Ohio River, stretching for many 
miles in its win course between fertile valleys and bottom 
land upon the one side and lofty hills upon the other. But a short 
distance below the beautiful Laughery Creek, fringed with its 
overhan willows and shaded by the remnants of the primeval 
forests which the ax of the woodman had left untouched. Farther 
to the east the thriving little city of Aurora, with its factories 

d workshops and railroads to his ear the distant hum 


an 
of industry, while around and about him ae and orchards | and 


and flowers which he had planted and ly cared for and 
loved as he loved his books. 

Here he breathed in, with the air of heaven, that love for 
his country and his fellow-man which was his most distinguishing 
characteristic. By his immediate neighbors he was idolized as 
few public men ever are, and the news of his death brought a 
shock to many a household which could only be equaled by the 
loss of a fon t or loved brother. The ing tributes 


rich and poor alike as of their sorrow 
His body reposes in the little cemetery at the foot of the hill 
where he spent so man but his memory will linger 


8. HoLMaN a disti man, has passed 
from our midst Wires ta gun sowen i who has had a 

and more varied pu than that 
which marked his career. teacher, lawyer, , State legis- 
lator, and member of Con unusual for the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge and observation were 
afforded him; and that his mind was richly stored with valuable 


collections from all these fields of effort and research will be readily 
affirmed by all who knew him and are familiar with his history, 
He made good use of his time, and gathered truth and wisdom 
from every accessible source. He passed a and participated 
in many of the most e t and crucial conditions in American 
political and legislative history, and left his poe eres in its 
public records. He was firmly devoted to his convictions of duty, 
and wherever they conducted him he went with the utmost earn- 
estness and insistent courage. 

It would seem entirely suitable, aside from the observance of a 
recognized custom, that appropriate tribute to the memory and 
due respect to the life and character of such a man should bo 
offered by those who knew and associated with him. 

It is, perhaps, a reflection u us all, that we are too prone to 
defer just commendation and withhold proper expressions laud- 
a of the merits of our fellow-men until they have passed be- 
yond the reach of our apvenetes. and what we ought to say of 
them and to them while living, for their comfort and encourage- 
ment, is too often reserved for obituary occasions and posthumous 
compliment. 

e are always ready at the grave to be kind to virtues and 
blind to owner ap ae words, —— -_ sincere > 
surances of friendly recogni , sym y, approval are sooth- 
ing and cheering to all mankind, tall deo fT think, be always 
extended when deserved and at such times when their bestowal 
can be realized and appreciated; for when thus contributed, their 
recipients are not only strengthened and felicitated, but inspired 
to greater deeds and loftier action. I believe a good man ought 
to be told while living of the good opinion of his fellows and 
rewarded by their indorsement of his conduct when the knowl- 
—— it can be personally eniares. 

first became uainted with Judge Hotman in the Forty- 
eighth . Thad heard and much concerning him, 
and was quite desirous to know him. He had long attracted pub- 
lic atten and was generally as one of the most con- 
uenees and useful of public men, and hence all new members of 
sought to e his acquaintance. a service of 
ten years with him, I had abundant o nity to observe his 
course and to a fairly accurate mate of his character. 
The more I saw and knew of him, the more convinced did I be- 
come that he was a man of strong and comprehensive intellect and 
unwavering integrity, and that he possessed an extraordinary 
SS ee ee information. Hise was 
such as to iarize him with the scope and history of national 
legislation, and I have rarely seen a man who could more readily 
summon for ap te use in debate the valuable and apposite 
such , and his intimate 
association —_ the saa endiess Penpiolitng in tia oe 
past events. He was a é man, un con- 
victions and fearless in their assertion. 


ae oO snes to many meee to such 

as inv w. regarded present or ve unnecessary 

expenditures of aon euaey See placed him in seemin 
an an to*some of al associates 


still he was so consistent in such opposi and so evi- 
considerations and 


dently inspired by economical a supreme 

Of Gety, en do blnnss the odige of thesenmatesent of thece Whose mene- 

ures he opposed. He was an plain man, and of the 
and approachable 

to all, uniformly courteous. He was essentially an economist. 

He revolted at any extravagance or wasteful 
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assurance of that fact. He believed in im- 
**Death is the gate to endless joy.” He saw 
ip or solace in the suggestion of materialism. He 
doctrine, the cheerless creed, that the death of 
the annihilation of the soul. In attestation of his re- 
I from his own la , where, in speaking 
ters of Samuel J. and 8. 8S. Cox, 
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assurance that what we call death only opens 
tof the just and the good the highway toa life immor- 
have been men who have said that while material nature 
forms through all eternity, the human soul that has 
the learning of all the that can count and weigh 
through almost mitable space, that has even 
from the realm of the infinite and immortal, like a 
moment in space and sinks into darkness. I can not and 
a view of the human soul, so dreary and unnatural. 
gives of eternal life. Nature in her ever- 

and never-ending miracles coufirms the divine assurance. 


Surely we may indulge the hope that, entertaining such con- 
future state as this language implies, our departed 
has entered upon the enjoyment of that larger and better 

“life immortal” which his own words so eloquently describe. 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker— 

In the midst of life we are in death; 

Mutation and change is the law of God. 
few short days ago the le of the United States were star- 
by the announcement of the sudden and unexpected death of 
Senator from Indiana, the Hon. D. W. Voorhees; and 

we is being closed over his remains and the 

dying away on the ears of his mourners, the 
death, with his never-ending step, rushes into this 
announcesthat another distinguished Indianian 
. 8. Hotman, a member of this body, is now 
this city in the cold arms of death. 
not been in his usual good health for some 
to demand the call of a physician. About 
death he had a severe fall, while stepping 
resulted in an attack of vertigo from which 
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away in the presence of his family and his many 
a , as though falling asleep. Had he lived 
September he would have the three-quarter cen- 
—a long and eventful period in the history of our coun- 
years in Congress, more than fifty-three years in 
life, he was a striking character in public and private life 
force in the politics of his State and country. 
; ae living in an adjoining State, and having 
name of arr — wee in Lanes 
legislation the country, not the pleasure of a 
acquaintance until the meeting of the Fifty-third Con- 
session in August, 1893. At that session I was 
placed on the Committee on Indian Affairs, of 
deceased was chairman. This intimate association 
y and learn the true char- 
ability the man. I was at once 
personal rd shown him by the 
had his acquaintance 
was personally known to him, he 
generous recognition that 
a lifetime. 
a@ most genial and affable 
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money, Judge HOLMAN 
into every item of expend- 
money that was proposed 


was 
a: wee oe oe toe the sobriquet of- 


. overruling conviction was 
that the Government should be as economical and regardful in 
as 





There has never been a man in public life who had a higher 


conception of the obligations, responsibilities, and duties of a 


representative of the people. He sought to master every detail 
and marshaled all of his energy in the interest of the people, and 
especially the poor. 

Punctual in his attendance upon every session of the House, he 
believed that idleness was a positive sin. From the time that the 
Speaker’s gavel announced the opening of the session to its close 
his ever-vigilant eye kept watch over all work in the House. His 
broad, comprehensive mind, his long-continued public service, had 


made him familiar with all the necessary detail of legislation. His 
arguments were always strong, clear, full of information, free 
from tawdry embellishments and all effort at oratory; never try- 
ing to please, but always to convince; always courteous, never 
resorting to insolence, impudence, or adverse criticism. 


As chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, it seemed that 


he had made a special study of all the treaties and statutes that 


had been made by the Government with the different tribes from 


the beginning, in the colonial days, to the present. He would de- 
tail to the committee the wants and necessities of all the different 
tribes with a particularity that denoted great study and thought 


upon this vast Indian question. 

Whilst he regarded the obligations of the Government as para- 
mount, yet his great heart went out in tender sympathy for every 
Indian. His whole soul seemed to be on the side of the poor and 
unfortunate. 

He always contended that the Indian was the ward of the na- 
tion, and that he should be cared for as such. At the time he was 
at the head of the Indian Committee he was more than 74 years of 
age. Still, his mind was clear and reached out like an intellectual 
parliament and grasped every intricate question, tradition, law 
or custom pertaining to Indian affairs. Judge HoLMAN was no 
ordinary man in the legislative councils of the nation, and his 
good name and great efforts for humanity will be enshrined in the 
hearts of future generations. Having no ambition or aspira- 
tions for leadership, he was ever content to take his place where 
he could be of most service to his constituency and country. He 


sought the arena where his efforts would accomplish most for his 


people. 
Judge Ho_MAN was so constituted that he never experienced 
the corroding influence of jealousy. No man ever thought of 


reproaching him for indirection or deception in his political or 


personal relations. He had no pride that made him ashamed to 
take any place in the councils of his party or country; and when- 


ever he was assigned to duty, either in his own State or in the 


councils of the nations. he honored and filled the station to the 
entire satisfaction of all. 

True and faithful to every demand of a local constituency, and 
vigilant as well as regardful of the public welfare, he made no 
pretensions to greatness. He contented himself with meeting 
every question as it arose in a plain, practical way, ever keeping 
in mind the people who toil, and upon whom the responsibility of 
government rests. Bold, fearless, outspoken against every meiis- 
ure that he thought imposed unnecessary burdens upon the peo- 
ple, it was said of him by Thomas A. Hendricks that it was esti- 
mated that the money saveg to the people by Judge Ho_Man’s 
——- to extravagance would amount to $25,000,000 annu- 

y. 
His life was an open book. His home was sweetened with the 
love of Christian character. His domestic relations were most 
happy. No painful incident ever crossed his threshold. 

It would not be extravagant to say that very few men with a 
career so distinguished and brilliant have lived a life more pure 
and noble, and left to future generations a more inspiring ex- 
ample for the young men of this country. His name is engraved 
upon the hearts of his people, and will ever illumine their path- 
way. The life work of W.S. Ho~tMAn will serve as an inspira- 
tion to all whose ambition is fraught with the higher aims in life. 

He has gone to that bourne from whence no traveler returns, 
but his illustrious example still lives. If death hasits terrors, the 
grave may have its victories, and the living may spread the man- 
tle of peace and love over all. 

Our colleague and colaborer upon this floor has gone, and he can 
now answer that great <uestion, “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” If tve are to be guided by the teachings of the Book, 
death is not the final end of man. And our friend, associate, and 
brother is now in the immediate presence of his Maker, prepared 
for the triumphant march through the endless ages of eternity. 
WriiraM S. Houtman, the good. the honest legislator, the friend of 
the r, the kind husband and father, farewell! 

” niescat in pace!” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, when a member of 
th*s Chamber has performed his mission faithfully and well; when 
the nation hasseen one, at an early age, enter into the performance 
of # conscientious public duty, and has seen his sun cross its 
meridian and sink to its setting place in the West, and he still in 
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the performance of that duty, without a blot or stain upon him, it 
is fitting, indeed, that his colleagues should assemble in this sol- 
emn meeting, and the nation, through the lips of its Representa- 
tives, should proclaim its sanction and erect a monument of words 
and thought to such able and distinguished public service. 

Beautiful is the custom to honor those whom we knew so well 
in life, but whose vacant chairs remind us that they have gone 
“to that bourne” from which we can not recall them, save by 
kind words, in gentle memories, and thus we meet to-day to per- 
form this sad yet pleasant duty, to weep with those who weep, to 
solace by kind words the bleeding heart, to offer a generous nation’s 
tribute to the dead. 

To call our associates back as we knew them and loved them in 
life, to commune with them across on that beautiful shore, to re- 
member how we joined in their joys and shared in their sorrows, 
to call them back on this memorial day, sad and solemn as it is, 
must always be a pleasant task. 

It is passing strange, but true—it is serious to reflect upon it— 
that one who but a few short weeks ago met with us here in council, 
took part in our deliberations, and made this Hall vocal with his 
arguments and discussion of public questions, in so short a time, 
from the smiles and pleasant greetings with which he met us at 
this desk, has passed to the silence of the tomb. 

The true Indiana heart throbs to-day with an unwonted pride 
at this generous outpouring of Representatives and countrymen 
to honor the memory of Indiana’s distinguished son, who fought 
for so many years on this floor, amid the plaudits of his country, 
a battle for retrenchment and reform in expenditures of Govern- 
ment. Such fidelity should be written with a ‘pen of diamond 
on tablets of gold.” 

Judge HOLMAN omitted no opportunity to learn the needs of 
his nr he watched with a jealous care the rights of his con- 
stituents; he guarded the people's Treasury and protected their 
interests, and though some may have criticised and others may 
not have known his doings, yet the thoughtful and just gave due 
credit, and the venerable legislator in this and in the applause of 
his own conscience found an ample reward. Others may have 
had a more brilliant career; others may have received applause 
more ephemeral but louder, but the record of a public benefactor 
will never die. He that watches over the interests of all at all 
times makes an impression that sinks deep into the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

The record of Judge HoLMAN will live in history for ages, when 
ou, sir, who occupy that chair, and you, my colleagues, who 
isten to my voice—when you and I and all of us shall have 

away, his record will live on as a proud and magnificent example 
of i in private life and public station, adherence to the cause 
and interest of his people, praise and gratitude of a confiding and 
satisfied constituency, a record which younger statesmen may well 
follow with pride to themselves and satisfaction to their country. 

The reminiscences of J ~~ HoLMAn’s career, his long service 
here, save as it is known to history, I leave to older members and 
worthier tongues than mine; but it is meet that one from his own 
State, proud of him, though young in the councils of the nation, 
should pay his tribute and voice his commendations of a career 
such as has been unfolded by the older members of the House. 

Indeed, one’s being here to-day may be due to the study of such 
famous sons of Indiana as Hendricks, Voorhees, McDonald, and 
HoLMAN, whose fame in Congress sheds an imperishable grandeur 
on Indiana's illustrious name. 

Judge HoLMan’s death closes a characteristic career essentially 
his own. The curious may wonder why a life in Congress was 
devoted to the specialty of opposition to appropriations and Gov- 
ernment expenditures, a task sometimes not fully understood, and 
sometimes not fully appreciated. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that though Judge HoLMAN jvatched with a special care the 
matter of wy oe, meager oni duty imposed by his committee assign- 
ments—yet he was always alert and active, and took a deep inter- 
estin all the great questions before the country. He was qualified 
by nature and equipped by study to master the economic ques- 
tions of public expenditures, and by a faithful performance of a 
duty which he felt incumbent — him he saved many millions 
of public money, and I believe that the history of the nation will 
not disclose his parallel in the lines pursued by him. “ None but 
himself could be his parallel.” ° 

By care and patient industry he acquired a knowledge of the 
country’s needs, and beyond those lines no man dared go without 
meeting his objection. Censure and criticisms came to his lot, as 
they have to all public men, from the time that the illiterate 
burgher wanted to banish Aristides for being called ‘the Just,” 
down to the present hour, but he knew, as others have learned 
that censure is a tax one pays to the public for being eminent, and 
he heeded it not. 

Always fearless in the performance of his duty, he made it his 
standing policy to ‘‘hew to the line, let the chips fall where they 
may.” Amid the rugged storms of clashing interests, swept by 
the washing waves of private greed, on this policy he stood, as 


firm and unaffected as St. Helena in the midst of the ocean. Com- 
laints were met by a kindness of manner and a continued faith- 

1 performance of duty, and opposing right to ial interest, 
he turned aside the shafts of criticism and exemplified that ‘only 
— of the just smell — and blossom in the dust.” 

ith a vigorous energy and persistence in opposing public ex- 
travagance, no one ever truly charged him with Glbonesty or 
malevolence. He did not seem to work for short-lived popular 
applause, but was willing to submit to the test of time for an ap- 
eo knowing after all that ambition is but the shadow of a 
ream. Sallust said of Cato that the less he coveted glory, the 
more he obtained of it. So was it with Judge HoLMaN. 

I will not dwell on the sobriquets ‘* Watchdog of the Treas- 
ury” and ‘‘Great Objector.” These are known through the land, 
and in the home of the humble are as indissolubly connected with 
his name as they are with the sacredness and safety of the peo- 
ple’s Treasury. 

What he saved to the country will never be known. I only 
repeat the language of an eminent member of this House when [ 
say that Judge HoLMAN, each term of his career, saved to tho 
nation a sum equal to that which placed upon yonder hill that 
monument of pride and beauty that reminds us of the immortal 
fame of the father of our ee 

The principles of as democratic simplicity were en- 
oa on his soul; nor did he seek to cast off these inborn traits, 

ut rather cultivated them by his surroundings and associations. 

Is man molded by his environments? Go to that Indiana home, 
stand upon the summit of that bluff, within view of the Ohio 
River and three States, and tell me not that Judge Ho_man did 
not imbibe a deep sense of the great obligations upon him. Liv- 
ing in that rural home, to look about him would bring up a train 
of associated ideas. One would be led up the Ohio and up its 
tributaries to the East, down with its waters and back again 
through the great rivers of the West. Standing on the threshold 
of that mansion, looking down —_ the wrinkled waters of that 

hty river, he gat within the sweep of his eptive mind 

and eye a landscape, including countless fertile farms in valleys 

and glens on lofty hillsides, embracing within this magnificent 

ro three of the great States of the nation, Ohio, Kentucky, 
ndiana. 

These scenes of his boyhood days, mature manhood, and ripe 
old age taught the statesman his duty to commerce, to the States, 
to the nation. These scenes, the resultant thoughts, made him 
democratic in all his acts, words, and bearing. 

Judge HOLMAN loved his country home, and thither he would 
go when his Congressional labors were over, and there meet in 
true democratic simplicity the people he loved. He loved man- 
kind, and he believed that the pinnacle of ambition was reached 
when he did good to his fellow-men. He was known to every 
man, to every woman, to child, almost, in his district, and it 
is a pleasure to mention, as it is a compliment to his name to say it, 
that the children of his district, with childlike glee, saluted this 
great legislator as ‘‘ Uncle Billy,” and thus they warmed his heart. 

I have never seen more sincere sorrow than was depicted on the 
face of every man, woman, and child at his burial. A statesman 
who so lives will be remembered by sorrowing friends and asso- 
ciates after death, and thus erects for himself a monument more 
enduring than marble and brass. 

This great man, with his public life and triumphs, also had his 
private sorrows. He loved his family and his friends as mht 
true man loves his; in 4 feelings and affections as kin 
and tender as a a. A before his death a sad be- 
reavement came in the death of his wife. e — sols etm 
banter on their mutual frailties from age, this couple, ind ubly 
united in affections by the ties of aoe eee: were ted 
in amoment of unawares by the swift and noiseless hand of death, 
one to the realms of heaven, her eternal reward. the other 
left to mourn, and in a to follow and meet “in that tranquil 
sphere the lo wife he mourned for here.” 

When the partner of ea sorrows, in a moment of bliss 
and contentment, almost without warning, was stricken down, it 
broke his heart. He could guide his steps with wisdom along the 
snares and pitfalls of public life; he could meet the storms and 
tempests of acrimonious debate; he could bear the ‘‘ whips and 
scorns” of unjust censure; but when this companion of half a 
century was stricken, it burst his tender heart. 

Many who knew him well thought he would never survive the 
shock; but philosophy trium and with the confidence of his 
constituency he returned a to the scenes of his former labors, 

This el made him the father of the House, and, commenc- 
ing his sixteenth term, he served long enough to exceed the serv- 
ice of any other man, living or dead. 

Ju OLMAN served in all the Congresses from the Thirty- 
sixth till the present time, with three breaks in his continuous 
service, two for one term, the Thirty-ninth 


and 
and one for two the Forty- and Forty- 
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attorney, judge, member of the constitutional convention, and 
member of the State legislature. 

When he came here to serve in his last session of Congress, his 
reception in this Chamber was both cordial and complimentary, 
and in the nature of an ovation. Members of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress and new members of this Congress sought a personal 
acquaintance with the father of the House, whom they had known 


for years as a national legislator, and the older members renewed | 
their acquaintance with happy reminiscences, while the employees 


of the House, who knew him to love him, gave a cordial greeting. 
With a youthful fervor he returned these kindly greetings, and 
in these circumstances and surroundings was not written that 
«death rides on every breeze and lurks in every flower.” 

He entered into his work with characteristic vim and energy, 
and none who saw him during the first days of the session but 
would have predicted more years of useful life. 

Personal to myself, I will say that, as a new member from his 
own State, I felt the touch of his kindly influence and good will. 
What members of this body endear themselves to the beginner? 
To whom will kindnesses be shown as years roll on? Of whom 
will kind remembrances be cherished in after years? Go ask it of 
each new member, and the answer will be, ‘* Those who show us 
marked and early kindness.” Such a one I found Judge HoLMAN 
to be. Complimenting me on my first effort in this august body, 
he little dreamed that my next would be in praise of him. 

Judge HoLMAN closed on the 22d day of April, 1897, at the age 
of 75 years, a remarkable and successful career of honest patriot- 
ism and statesmanship, and left, at this ripe old age, the scenes of 
his long labors with the contidence and esteem of his colleagues, 
the admiration of the thoughtful, and the applause of his country- 
men, all of which was evidenced by the universal toneof the press, 
according him an unsullied honor, a high sense of public duty, 

istence in right, which traits made hima useful public servant 
fn life and makes his death a national loss. 

Indiana mourns with the nation the loss of WiL.iam 8S. Hot- 
MAN, and we seek consolation in the thought that for a lifetime he 
served acceptably and well that nation; and now, after a life's 
work devoted to her service, when he had overlapped that three- 
score years and ten allotted to man, he is suddenly called, still in 
line of duty, and a grateful country lays him to rest, like a weary 
sleeper, under the shadow of the oak beneath the myrtle on the 
green hillside of his native Indiana home, where the weary sleeper 
may sleep on while the forest bird sings over him its sweetest song. 

In this Chamber he fought his battles and culled his lanrels; he 
sleeps to-day in the heart of a grateful constituency. These are 
honors supreme. 

With a consciousness of duty well performed, with applause of 
constituency and of country, with a long life of devotion to his 
country’s needs, with gratitude of citizens, States, and nation, the 
heart of ambition is filled. [Applause.} 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, Missouri lovingly joins 
Indiana in honoring the memory of Judge HoLMAN, for he be- 
longed to the whole country even as he wrought during his whole 
life wisely and patriotically for the good of the whole country. 

The geographical position of Indiana is ideal—in the heart of 
the continent—her northern shore washed by the Great Lakes 
- her southern by the beautiful river as it sweeps down to the 


From a period antedating the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution she has been an object of intense interest to all our people. 
The prescience of Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson in send- 
ing Rogers Clark, ‘‘the Hannibal of the West,” on his 
lorious but hazardous expedition to the Wabash saved the great 
orthwest Territory from British rule, and the unequaled gener- 
osity of Virginia gave all that magnificent domain as a rich free- 
will offering to the Union. 
The battle of Tippecanoe is one of the most thrilling episodes 
in our history, ar made a hero and a President. 
was one of three Northern States invaded by the Con- 
federate armies during the civil war, and was the principal scene 
of Gen. John H. M *s raid—the most astounding ride ever 
made by any of the martial sons of Adam. 
From the very beginning, Indiana has been opulent in states- 
men, orators, and warriors 


It is axiomatic that any great upheaval among men—religious, 
social, or political—produces a race of giants. 
The history of the revolution which began with the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and ended with the adoption of the 
wie ne is a notable illustration and confirmation 
Nowhere within the broad confines of the Republic was it more 
clearly demonstrated than in Indiana. 

- The history of the country can not be truthfully and adequately 
written extended mention of George W. Julian, Caleb B. 
bat ag P. Willard, Richard W. Thompson. Henry S. Lane, 
Jesse D. Bright, Oliver P, Morton, Thomas A. Hendricks, Hugh 
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McCulloch, Schuyler Colfax, Joseph E. McDonald, ‘‘ Blue Jeans” 
Williams, Benjamin Harrison, Michael C. Kerr, Williain H. Eng- 
lish, Isaac Pusey Gray, Conrad Baker, Daniel W. Voorhees, 
Walter Q. Gresham, Albert G. Porter. John W. Foster, Davip 
Turpiz, and WILLIAM 8S. HotmMan. These, together with their 
| compeers, constitute an array of public men of whom any coun- 
| try or age might well be proud. 

The fact that Indiana is a *‘ close State,” and until quite recently 
was both a *‘ pivotal” and an ‘*‘October State,” has kept her con- 
| stantly in the public eye, and attached to the movements and 
words of her leaders and her press an importance out of all pro- 
portion to her population or her size. This state of affairs was of 
measureless benefit to ber political gladiators, for the exigencies 
| of their lives forced them to remain in a state of perpetua! train- 
ing. The victories they achieved and the renown they won fur- 
nish another proof of the truth of the old saying that ** practice 
makes perfect.” ‘ 

When to her statesmen, soldiers, and jurists are added the 
most popular novelist and the sweetest poet of the last quarter of 
thenineteenth century, the measure of Indiana’s glory is complete. 

Longer than any of his illustrious Indiana contemporaries was 
Judge HOLMAN in pubiiclife, and, with two or three exceptions, all 
of the members of that historic group preceded him into the un- 
known land. 

For forty years he was the only man honored with his party's 
nomination for Congress in his district—a thing unprecedented in 
our annals. He was elected sixteen times out of a possible 
twenty. For more than thirty years he was a member, and always 
a conspicuous member, of the House—a length of service in this 
body never equaled by any other man. 

As to Congressional reputation, Representatives may be divided 
into three classes—those smaller than their reputations, those 
equal to their reputations, and thos greater than their reputa- 
tions. 

3efore I came hither, there were men here whom I had critic- 
ally considered from afar off, some of whom I had learned to ad- 
mire. Close inspection and personal contact tanght me that cer- 
tain of them were largely creatures of the imagination, and 
shrank amazingly when seen and heard in the flesh; others were 
drawn true to life: and still others, whose names rarely figured 
in the public press, were men of commanding talents and vast in- 
fluence here. 

Great as was his reputation, Judge HOLMAN was greater still. 
| His reputation was that of an ‘‘ objector” and an ‘‘ economist "— 

‘*a cheeseparing economist,” as he was spitefully called by divers 

persons, exceedingly prodigal of other people’s money, and whose 

raids upon the Treasury had been stopped by the courageous In- 
dianian. But while he was the great objector and great econo- 
mist—in which réles he has had many imitators but no equals— 
he was something more. He was a statesman, a patriot, a phi- 
lanthropist of broad and enlightened views. 
| He did not object to member's bills because he wished to im- 
pede their progress up ‘the steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.” Nor did he do so for his own glory, but from a set- 
tled conviction that it was for the general welfare. The maznifi- 
cence of a proposed object never blinded his clear vision for one 
moment to a perfect realization of the important fact that every 
dollar spent here, where we speak only of millions, meant a long, 
hard day’s toil by some citizen of the Repnb'ic somewhere: and 
his name should be forever held as sacred by the toi'ers of the 
land, for he always stood their friend, bravely and unselfishly. 
How he happened to select economy as his peculiar field of en- 
| deavor, I do not know. I always intended to inquire of him, to 
satisfy my own curiosity and as a study in psychology. He cer- 
tainly did not do soexpecting to derive pleasure from the perform- 
ance of his self-imposed and lifelong task, for it is an ungracious 
act, sure to breed enemies, to thwart a brother legislator’s desires. 
| No maa, I verily believe, would voluntarily adopt such a course 
and assume such a burden except for an overpowering sense of 
| public duty. 
We all understand that this distasteful work must be done 
somehow, sometime, by somebody. Conse yuently nearly all of us 
are spasmodically or periodically objectors and economists. We 
do piecemeal and at intervals what Judge HoLMAN did wholesale 
od habitually. 
Some object occasionally out of dislike to the men standing spon- 
sors for a bill, or because they are not enamored of the locality to 
be benefited, but Judge HoLMAN’s spirit of economy was univer- 
| sal—like charity, it never failed. He was no respecter of persons 
| or of parties. Political opinions did not prejudice him. Personal 
friendships could not beguile him. If he deemed a bill vicious, he 

| objected, and there was an end of it. With absolute impartiality 
he laid his hand upon measures of Democrats, Republicans, Green- 
backers, and Populists, and they withered at his touch. 

If all the money he saved the people were expressed in silver 

dollars, there would be enough of them to pave ashining pathway 
from Marthas Vineyard to the Golden Gate; if in one-dollar bills, 
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there would be a sufficiency to carpet the entire State of Indiana 
in lovely green; if in gold, there would be more of it than there is 
in the Tesseury of the United States. 

Judge HOLMAN was constantly on the lookout for recruits for 
his little band of Treasury guards, and he was quick to applaud a 
desire for economy in young members. 

Many pleasant things happened to me in my first term here. I 
received my quantum sufficit of abuse, perhaps more than my 
quantum meruit of praise. One of the most grateful recollections 
of those two years’ service was connected with Judge HOLMAN. 
The compliment which I most appreciated fell from his lips. 

One hot day in August, 1894, my good friend Governor SaYERs, 
of Texas, who was then chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, deputized me to lead the fight against a bill of very ques- 
tionable character involving thousands of dollars. The battle 
lasted a long time; at least it appeared long tome. Whenthe bill 
was defeated, Judge HoLMAN was delighted. He slapped me on 
the back and said, ‘‘ Young man, youareatrump!” Iwas greatly 

atified wy his ones, for ‘‘praise from Sir Hubert is praise 
fndeed.” considered his performance as a sort of laying on of 
—— apostolic hands, and came to regard him with filial affec- 
tion 


I shall forever count it among the choicest blessings of my life 
that I was permitted to know this venerable sage and was deemed 
by him worthy to be ranked among his friends. 

In November, 1896, when the election returns were coming in, 
after my own district, there was none from which I watched the 
news more eagerly than from Judge HoLman’s. I rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly when he was elected. Even if his friends could have 
read in the Book of Fate that he was so soon to go to his reward, 
still they would have been happy at his success, for there was no 
place so fit for him to die in as the capital of the nation, no man- 
ner of final departure so suitable to this grand old man as to die 
with the harness on his back. 

So long as liberty has a devotee, so long as representative go - 
ernment has a friend, so long as honesty hasa practitioner, so long 
as it shall be more difficult to earn money than to squander it, so 
long should the fame of WILLIAM 8. HoLMAN be carefully treas- 

by the great body of the American people as a part of the 
priceless heritage of the Republic. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, when we approach 
the Capitol and see the flag waving midway of the staff, our 
hearts almost stop beating as with painful thoughts we wonder 
which of our fellow-members has met the stern master of death. 
Should he be a new member, but few of his confréres may have 
made his acquaintance, and the shock of the presence of death 
ey be less than where it concerns one who has been an associate 

or years, 

When the half-masted flag was unfurled on April 22 it told us 
that WiLL1AM 8. HoLMAN, the father of the House, the member 
who had been before the country and the world for forty years, 
had peacefully passed away forever. A man better known than 
any other to every member of this body, and one whose public 
career embraced as many years as form the entire life of many of 
his fellow-Congressmen. 

Even before the excitement and turmoil which resulted in the 
terrible war between the States Judge HoLMAN was elected a 
member of the House of Representatives, and he continued as such 
except for brief periods, when, by the enactments of a hostile legis- 
lature, his district was so changed as to make the election of any 
Democrat impossible, 

During this long period of his service from the beginning to the 
end he was always prominent in his defense of Democratic prin- 
ciples and Democratic legislation. 

e took a prominent part in opposing the national-bank law. 
During the consideration and discussion of that measure in 1863, 
and the amendments thereto in 1864.we find Mr. HoLMAN portray- 
ing its evils and seeking to lessen them by various amendments. 
He demanded, with all the fervor and eloquence of youth, that 
the Government bonds should be taxed and that the necessaries 
of life be admitted free from tariff burdens. 

He took the lead in advocacy of the income-tax law of a third 
of a century ; with all vehemence he opposed its — He 
always op laws which either directly or indirectly caused 
contraction of the currency, andd his entire life he demanded 
the free coinage of silver and that it be treated by Congress and 
the Executive the same as gold. 

For forty years he was foremost in demanding economy in the 
administration of the Government and that appropriations should 
be limited to its necessary and actual needs. 5 

He was gentle as a woman, but relentless and determined in 
ae and Se his convictions and impressing them 
upon all legislation which fell under his control or upon which 


he could exercise influence. 
Such was WILLIAM 8S, HoLMAN, brave, honest, true, and fear- 
less. He was respected by all, loved by all, revered by all, The 


distinctive qualities which characterized his entire life won the 
approval and applause of the people, and upon more than one 
occasion he was the decided choice of ar sere, and possibly the 


majority of Democrats of the United for the highest office 
within their gift. That he would have been a very strong candi- 
date before the people, and that he would have made a most ex- 
cellent Chief Executive, there can be no doubt. All who love the 
principles of a pure democratic republic will cherish the name of 
Wi.uiaM 8. HOLMAN, 

Let the memory of such a statesman and defender of the best 
interests of the people be kept green forever. 

May he realize as he lies in his tomb that his life’s work is 
appreciated by his countrymen. May the gentle breezes which 
sweep over his grave always be music to his ears. May the per- 
fume of the flowers be sweet to him. May peace and happiness 
be his share throughout eternity. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, after a large portion of to-day’s session 
has been devoted to paying tribute to the memory of Judge Hot- 
MAN, I tind that there are many = on both sides of the 
House who desire to put on their appreciation of his many 
virtues and bear ——— his lofty character and valued pub- 
lic services. Itherefore ask unanimous consent that members who 
desire to print remarks on the life and character of Ju Ho.- 
MAN may be permitted to do so within ten days, unless Congress 
should sooner adjourn. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to inquire if it would 
be possible under the exis state of things to adjourn until to- 
morrow and give gentlemen to — a gos opportunity 
to do so? I do not know whether that is possible or not, but I 
submit that inquiry. We might take a recess. 

Mr. COX. I know there are quite a number of gentlemen on 
both sides of the House who are very anxious to print in the REc- 
ORD remarks they are p ing on this subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. [ do not object to the request at all. 

Mr. COX. I want to give proper opportunity to gentlemen who 
desire to do so to print in the Recorp such remarks as they may 
desire to make. I do not wish to cut off any gentleman, and 
therefore I again submit the request that leave to print be granted 


for ten days, unless Congress should sooner urn. 
TheS pro tempore (Mr. STEELE). If there be no ob- 
we the request will be granted, [After a pause.] TheChair 
no objection. 


resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. SHurorpD, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 


The House then (at 4 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) adjourned 
until Monday, July 12, at 12 o’clock noon. 





PUBLIC BILLS, ago a MEMORIALS 
INTRODUC. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
“ -_ following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ows: 

By Mr. LENTZ: A bill (H. R. 3689) granting pensions to soldiers, 
clleen, and marines who served ninety days or more d the 
war of the rebellion at any time from March 4, 1861, to July 1, 
1865, and homme Fags ns to widows and minor children of 
such—to on Invalid Pensions. 
ee ee A bill oe Sees Ot Vee _ 

nited States, purposes— Commi 
and Measures. 

i vt th United States, ot other to the Committee 
coins of the a purposes— 
on Coinage, oe and Measures. 

By Mr. BOT : palpi ogc og ty remo 
departments, to encourage sa among the , to furn 
them a safe and reliable place to i funds, and to 
put into actual use the money of the country—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: ee ee perenne 
of a site and the erection of a public at East Louis, 
Ill.—to the Committee on a Grounds. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 3694) to incorporate the Wash- 
ington and University Railroad of the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Committee on the of Columbia. 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8695) for the 
of a site and the erection of a public building at Belle nl.— 
to the Committee on Public Bui and Grounds. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A al (H. 8. 3006) to authorise the 
Secretary of War to cause ener provide for 
the payment of all claims on <a 
libraries, hospitals, and establishments conducted for the of 
churches, or for charitable purposes, arising from the occupation 
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use of buildings, grounds, and other property of various kinds 
poe used, kon away, injured, consumed, or destroyed by 
the United States or its Army during the war, or for its benefit in 
any way—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By . HICKS: A bill (H. R. 3710) to authorize the purchase of 
additional land in square numbered 624, adjacent to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and to construct thereon such improvements 
as may benecessary for the uses and transaction of the business of 
the Pablic es Office—to the Committee on Public Buildings 

d Grounds. 

Aes a bill (H. R. 3711) for a public building at the city of Al- 
toona, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 3712) regulating the sale 
of certain agricultural products, defining ‘‘options” and ‘fu- 
tures,” and ng taxes thereon and upon dealers therein—to 
the C on iculture. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A joint resolution (H. Res. 73) directing 
the Secretary of War to submit estimates for the improvement of 
the Delaware River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Washington: A resolution (House Res. No. 
70) declaring the House of Representatives of the United States 
in a state of di tion and unconstitutionality—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ACHESON: A memorial of the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, in favor of the act authorizing the appointment and retire- 
ment of Gen. D. M. Gregg—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of Pennsylvania, urging an 


a a to secure a creditable display of the products of the 
Unit States at the Paris Exposition in 1900—to the Committee 
on 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3697) for the relief of 
Martha E. Fleschert—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 3698) for the relief of Emma J. 
Boyden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 3699) granting increase of 
pension to James M. Blades, of McLeansboro, Ill.—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. COONEY: A bill (H. R. 3700) for the relief of John 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 
By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 3701) to remove charge of deser- 


tion W. J. Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. LOVE: A bill (H. R. 3702) for the relief of Milton 8S. 
Shirk—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3703) for the relief of Egbert 


RERUN GE B. S100) Granting um increase of 
a Hh! s ) granting an increase of pension to 
ames C. Mann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 3705) for the relief of 
B. Simons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
a bill (H. R. 3706) to correct the military record of Wil- 
McElvain—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3707) for the relief of William S. Brown—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3708) for the relief of Daniel F. Robinson— 
to the Committee on Invalid i 


Pensions. 
a (H. R. 3709) for the relief of W. E. Jackson—to the 
on Invalid Pensions. 


a] 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following omg and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
_By Mr. EDDY: Resolution of the Minneapolis Board of Trade, 
in regard to bankruptcy legislation—to the ittee on the Ju- 


By Mr. . ERMENTROUT: Protest of the International Cigar 


against an increase of duty on raw 
material in Schedule F, House bill No. 379—to the Committee on 


“i Means. 
petition of the Pennsylvania State Grange, in favor of the 


system of export bounty ts kn th 
“ Labin proposition”=-to the Cemmaittes of Wace tne toe : 


| 
| 


Also, extract of a letter to the Inquirer, by Robert 
P. Porter, favoring ® daty om tea—to scuadites on. Wage 


By Mr FOSS: Saeed the Grand Army of the 


, UiL., in favor of a military 


i 


Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, resolution 
Enes oe Spee Seene Aamy of the Republic 


ene oe amendment to the 
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proposed by the Indianapolis monetary convention—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


By Mr. KNOWLES: Petition of George Boove and other citi- 


zens of Hughes County, 8S. Dak., praying for the passage of the 
free-homestead bill—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


Also, petition of W. E. Watson and other citizens of Deadwood, 


S. Dak., praying for the passage of a bill to further restrict immi- 
gration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Also, petition of John Baggaley and other citizens of Deadwood, 


S. Dak., remonstrating against the passage of a bill intended to 
abolish the present system of ticket brokerage—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. LOUD: Memorial of the San Francisco Chamber of 


Commerce, relative to the annexation of Hawaii—to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. McALEER: Petition of retail grocers of Philadelphia, 


asking for a duty on tea—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, protest of Baugh & Co., of Philadelphia, against burlap 


being taken off the free list—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, protest of Wetherill & Bro., of Philadelphia, against in- 


creasing the duty on pig lead and lead ores—to the Committee on 


Ways and Means. 
Also, — of Leas & McVitty, of Philadelphia, against hides 


being placed on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, protest of Cover, Drayton & Leonard, of Philadelphia, 


against duty on raw hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. SHUFORD: Petition of L. C. Hanes and other citizens 


of Lexington, N. C., for the relief of book agents of the Methodist 


ay Church South—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Resolution of Cigar Makers’ 
Union No. 98, of St. Paul, Minn., protesting against a duty on 


wrapper tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Petition of the Knights of Labor of 
Franklin, Nebr., praying for the granting of certain rights to 


Cuba—to the Committee on Foreign affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, July 9, 1897. 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
DEATH OF SENATOR ISHAM G. HARRIS. 


Rev. Hueu Jounston, D. D., Acting Chaplain to the Senate, 
offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, whom have we in heaven but Thee? and there 
is none on earth we desire beside Thee. Our heart and our strength 
fail, but Thou art the strength of our hearts and our portion for- 
ever. We are the children of a day, the ephemera of an hour, 
while from everlasting to everlasting Thou art God, the same yes- 
terday and to-day and forever. 

O impress us with a sense of Thy greatness and our littleness, 
Thy majesty and our unworthiness, Thy purity and our sinful- 
ness, and help us to go clothed in sackcloth and ashes, confessing 
our sins and imploring Thy mercies. Help us to listen to Thy 
voice speaking to us, to feel the pressure of Thy hand touching us, 
to learn the lessons of Thy providence. 

Thou art reminding us of our mortality in ‘the removal of so 
marked and conspicuous a personality from this great body. We 
thank Thee for his rugged honesty, for his unswerving attach- 
ment to his political principles, for his opposition to all that he 
believed to be wrong, for his lifelong devotion to the interests of 
his native State, and for his long and valuable service to the nation 
in both branches of the Legislature. 

And now, we beseech Thee, give comfort to the sorrowing 
nousehold in this hour of desolation. May the venerable states- 
men who entered this Chamber with him and before him, whose 
thonghts are tender and suggestive at this hour, have comfort 
and strength for the future of their lives, and we pray that his 
associates and colleagues in this great work may gird up their 
loins afresh, remembering that the night soon cometh olen no 
man can work. And help us all, living or dying, to be Thine, 
through the merits of Him who died for our sins and rose for our 
justification, and who is ever helpful to make intercession for us. 
To whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory, 
world without end. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. CuLLoM, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, it becomes my painful daty this 
morning to announce to the Senate the death of my colleague, and 
as a mark of respect I shall at the proper time make a motion for 
an adjournment, and will at some future time ask that a day be 
set apart specially for tributes to be delivered by Senators on his 
life and character. 
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A conspicuous figure, Mr. President, and a familiar one, identi- 
fied as an active and influential factor in the history of this 
Chamber and of the country, is nolonger one of us. IsHam GREEN 
Harris for more than twenty years sat in this Chamber as a Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and for the last ten years it has been my 
honor and pleasure to be associated with him as his colleague. 
He died last evening at his residence in sight of this Capitol at an 
advanced age, an age, however, which he ever kept green and 
bright and buoyant until prostrated by his recent illness. Ten- 
nessee and the entire country mourn his loss. 

The individual man and his personal characteristics are abun- 
dantly known to Senators who surround me, as they are to Ten- 
nesseeans and to the general constituency. He closed last evening 
a long career of usefulness to the country, especially to his native 
State of Tennessee, which honored him with her highest official 
gifts and in turn has been honored by him. 

He was a man of ideas, with high qualities of leadership and 
statesmanship, with courage to assert and ability to maintain 
them. His devotion to duty, as he conceived it, and ifs faithful 
and fearless discharge inspired confidence and friendship, while 
it often disarmed opposition. The benefit of his ripe experience 
and extended information as to the affairs of Government is lost 
tous. His familiarity with parliamentary usage and his preemi- 
nence as a presiding officer make his loss the more keenly felt by 
the Senate. His honest, earnest, and incisive mode of debate and 
his ready, emphatic, and accurate manner of deciding questions, 
as presiding officer, will not pass away, but will live in the mem- 
ory of Senators and in the history of the country. 

r. President, Senator Harris belonged to that class of his- 
toric characters in this country known as “ war governors.” He 
is the last but one of that class upon either side, North or South, 
who took an active participation and presided over a sovereign 
State during that interstate struggle. 

He was not, because he was governor, an active Confederate 
soldier in its strictest sense; but all his nature and all his sym- 
pathies were enlisted upon the Confederate side. 

He was the governor of a strong and mighty State which fur- 
nished numbers of troops for the Confederate cause. They were 
organized under his administration. He could not, being gov- 
ernor of the State, enter the ranks or be sworn into the service by 
enlistment. He could not take that course, but nevertheless he 
was a live, active, influential factor in all that concerned the move- 
ment of Tennessee and of the Confederacy in that great war. He 
was present and as voluntary aid took partin all our great battles. 

His life has been an eventful one, his history a noted one, and it 
will live afterhim. I need not speak of him here in this Chamber. 
Those who surround me knew him and understood his peculiari- 
ties, his personalities. He had them, and he had them in a gen- 
erous way, and he always exercised them with a proper feeling and 
in a generous manner. : 

We may forget many things that transpired here, and some 
characters who have gone the way that he has gone; but, Mr. 
President, Senators will not forget the peculiar manner of ex- 

ression that belonged to him, with his clear, straightforward, 
a and incisive speech on all occasions, without deviation. No 
man ever misunderstood what he meant, and no one will forget 
that uliar emphasis which was his. Neither will any one in 
this Senate forget that promptness and readiness with which he 
always decided questions when he wasin the chair. Such was his 
history here, and it will not only live in our memories, but it will 
belong to the political history of this country. 

But he is gone. He isno longer oneof us. On yesterday even- 
ing the summons came. The clouds seemed to surround him. 
All his nature, as it were, his past life, came before me when I 
understood that he was dying. I remembered him in my young 
manhood when he was first governor of Tennessee. I remem- 
bered him later on as the ConfederAte war governor of my State, 
when he heard the first reveille and the last tattoo in Confederate 
camps. I remembered him through the good and evil fortune of 
our Bouthiand, ever vigilant and ready to further the cause he 
had espoused—and that his cause was my cause—and in his dying 
hour my pulse beat a warm sympathy and my heart went out in 
reverence for the grand old veteran. ; 

But he is gone. Yesterday evening, a few minutes before 6 
o'clock, the summons came, The shadows of death spread over 
him as a dark cloud; the curfew tolled the knell of his cnerine 
day; the soothing sound of ‘‘ taps” invited sleep to the worn an 
weary forerm he entered his 2 ent tent; he sleeps there now on 
Fame's eternal camping groun . 

Mr. President, I shall move to adjourn at the proper time, but 
meanwhile I will ask for the consideration of the resolutions which 
I send to the desk to be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions submitted by the 
Senator from Tennessee will be read. 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 

That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 


Resolved, 
the Hon. Isuam G. Harris, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee. _- 
Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators be appointed by the Vice- 


President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. Harris, which 
shall take place in the Senate Chamber, at 12 o’clock m. to-morrow, and that 
the Senate will attend the same. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respeci »ntertained by the Senate for 
his memory his remains be removed from Washington to Tennessee in 
charge of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and attended by the committee, who shall 
have full power to carry this resolution into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these proceedings to the House 
of Representatives and invite the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral in the Senate Chamber, and to appoint a committee to.act with the 
committee of the Senate. 


The resolutions were considered by unanimous consent, and 


to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed as the committee under the 
second resolution, Mr. Batr, Mr. WALTHALL, Mr. Berry, Mr. 
Turpie, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. Desog, Mr, Petrus, Mr. CHILTON, and 
Mr. WETMORE. 

Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That invitations be extended to the President of the United States 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Chief Justice and associate justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the diplomatic corps (throug/ the 
Secretary of State), the Major-General Commandi the Army, and the senior 
Admiral of the Navy to attend the funeral of the Hon. IsHam G. Hanis, late 
a Senator from the State of Tennessee, in the Senate Chamber at 12 o'clock 
meridian to-morrow. 

Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution: which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and to: 

Resolved, That the expenses incurred by the select committee appointed to 
take order for the funeral of the late Senator IsHam G. HARRIS be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of said committee. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, Imove,as afurther mark of respect 
to the memory of my deceased colleague, that the Senate do now 


ourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; und (at 12 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, July 10, 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 10, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
FUNERAL OF SENATOR ISHAM G. HARRIS. 


Rev. Hucu Jonnston, D. D., Acting Chaplain of the Senate, 
offered the following prayer: 

Let us pray. Almighty God, Thourulest the armies of heaven 
and among the children of men, according to or pleasure, 
and none can stay Thine hand or say to Thee, What doest Thou? 
But though infinitely great, Thou art unspeakably good. Thou 
carest for us. We can not weep the tear Thou dost not see, or 
feel the <= Thou dost not know, or breathe the prayer Thou 
dost not hear, for Thy tender mercies are over all Thy works. 

We thank Thee for life with all its blessings; for all the gen- 
erations of men who have come and gone, and have sown and 
reaped and made for us such harvests of comfort and culture. 
We bless Thee that Thou dost not confine us to this present ex- 
istence, but that after the training and discipline of life Thou 
—— to us the gates of a second life, even the life that is 

mmortal. 

We give Thee thanks for the long and valuable service which 
the great statesman whose name has so suddenly become a mem- 
ory was enabled to render to his country and to his State, for his 
rare qualities of ee. in the councils of the nation, for his 
sturdiness of purpose, for those tender personal characteris- 
tics which so endeared him to his kindred and friends. We be- 
seech Thee to comfort all who mourn. We entreat Thee give to 
his sons a firm trustin Thee and a tranquil submission to Thy will. 

And here in this Chamber, where he was so conspicuous a per- 
sonality, the scene of so many achievements and successes in pub- 
lic life, give Thy servants before Thee to see, give us all to see- 
how Thou dost level to the dust all distinctions of rank and sta, 
tion and honor, and that nothing endures but the fine gold of true 


character. 

Help us, we beseech Thee, to build up manhood in Christ Jesus, 
to put our trust more firmly in that blessed and only Saviour who 
has died for our sins, who has conquered death, who has achieved 
a over the grave, and who opens the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers. To whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all 


honor and glory, world without end. Amen. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, by order of the Senate the 
oe eS ee eee to enable the Senate to 
participate in the f ceremonies appropriate 
the death of IsHam G. Harris, late an honored member of 
ae ee ee The reading of the Journal 


be dispensed with. 
At five minutes past 12 o’clock the members of the House of 
tatives entered the Senate Chamber. The Chaplain of 
the House was escorted to a seat at the Secretary's desk, and the 
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members of the House were shown to the seats on the floor pro- 
vided for them. They were soon followed by members of the 
diplomatic corps, the President and his Cabinet ministers, the 

ttee of arrangements of the two Houses, and members of 
the family of the deceased Senator, who were respectively escorted 
to the seats assigned them on the floor. 

The burial service of the Methodist Episcopal Church was read 
by Rey. Hugh Johnston, D. D., assisted by Rev. J. W. Duffey, 
D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. H. N. Couden, Chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The funeral ceremonies are now 
terminated. The body of our late brother will now be committed 
to the charge of the officers of the Senate and to the committee 
representing the two Houses, to be conveyed to his late home in 
Tennessee, there to be buried among his family and friends. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do now 


— 
e motion was 
p.m.) the Senate 


= to; and (at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes 
J 
o'clock meridian. 


ourned until Monday, July 12, 1897, at 12 


SENATE, 
Monpbay, July 12, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, ETC. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 10th ultimo, a statement of the total re- 
ceipts from all sources, excepting from sales of United States 
bonds, and the total expenditures for all purposes for each fiscal 
year, 1875 to 1896, both inclusive, and the excess of either for each 

; also of the total receipts from all sources, except from sales 
of United States bonds, and the total expenditures for all pur- 
with excess of either for each annual period, beginning 

1, 1885, and ending March 1, 1897, etc.; which was read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The communication is in response to a res- 
olution offered by me. I move that the communication and ac- 
companying statements lie on the table, and that they be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSA(/E FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. Mc- 
KENNEY, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the reso- 
lutions of the House on the death of Hon. William S. Holman, 
late a Representative from the State of Indiana. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MITCHELL presented a memorial of Dr. H. B. Wurde- 
mann, of Milwaukee, Wis., and the memorial of Dr. C. C. Gratiot, 
of Shulls , Wis., remonstrating against the passage of Senate 
bill No. 1063, for the further prevention of cruelty to animals in 
the District of Columbia; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of West Superior, Wis., remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation intended to destroy the present system of 
ticket brokerage; which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce 


Mr. HANNA presented the memorial of E. S. Cleland and 536 
other citizens of Ohio, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation intended to destroy the present system of ticket broker- 
age; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2824) for the relief of the estate of George W. 
Lawrence, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 


Mr. HANNA, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2299) granting a pension to Caroline A. Slocum, 


a it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 
. GALLINGER, from the ttee on Pensions, to whom 


was referred the bill (S. 2346) peates an increase of pension to 
ae Cc. , widow ohn on Ww. eee, reaf-admiral, 
avy, ’ ¥ 
i vy, reported thout amendment, and sub 
BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 2354) for the relief of 
M. Potvin, late of Colon, Republic of Colombia; which 

was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


XXX——159 


| He also introduced a bill (S. 2355) restoring to the pension roll 
the name of Annie A. Gibson; which was read twice by its title, 


and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. CLARK introduced a bill (S. 2356) granting a pension to 
William H. Walton: which was read twice by its title, and re 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BAKER introduced a bill (S. 2357) granting an increase of 
pension to Merlin C. Harris, of Tonganoxie, Kans.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2358) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to John G. Harr; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2359) for 
the relief of Charles Phillips, private of Company A, cond 
Regiment of Colorado Volunteer Cavalry; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McBRIDE introduced a bill (S. 2360) to reimburse 8. R, 
Green, postmaster at Oregon City, Oreg., for moneys lost by bur- 
glary; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 2361) to restore Edward L. 
Keyes to the Army, and to transfer him to the retired list; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 2362) granting a pension 
to Lewis H. Soule; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 2363) granting a pen- 
sion to Annie Fowler; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 2364) granting an increase 
of pension to Agnes B. Collins; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 2365) to amend 
the Indian appropriation act of June 7, 1897, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


ALFREDO H. HUGNET. 

Mr. MORGAN. I submit a resolution which I wish may be 
printed and go over until to-morrow. 

The resolution was read, and ordered to lie over and to be printed, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to send to the Senate, if in his 
opinion it is not incompatible with the public interests, all the information 
in possession of the Government relating to the arrest of Alfredo H. Hugnet, 


a citizen of the United States, on or about the tth of September, 1406, and his 
imprisonment in Habana, Cuba, by Spanish authority, and the charges that 
were preferred against him, if any, and as to the process under which he was 
arrested and imprisoned, and the place and manner of his imprisor t.and 
his treatment while he wasin prison. If he was released, whether any and 
what conditions were imposed upon him as the conditions of his release from 


prison. 
POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS, 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera 
tion of the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 offered a resolution several days ago which I 
should like to have come up asa partof the morning business. It 
will not interfere, I think, with the appropriation bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from North Carolina | Mr. 
BuTLER], which was laid over until this morning. 

Mr. HALE. What is the Senator's desire in regard to the r 
lution? 

Mr. BUTLER. It went over under the rule, and comes up. I 
think there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. HALE, I understand it has come over until to-day on ¢ 
jection. 

Mr. BUTLER. There was no objection raised the other morn- 
ing, except that it went over under the rule. 

Mr. HALE. Let the resolution be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. Bu1 
the 8th instant, as follows: 


0- 


be 


ER on 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed t 
representatives of the United States abroad a 
one sent by Secretary Blaine on May 2), 1881. instruc 
from the several] foreign governments to which they area 
information as possible (including copy of laws 1 
nature and practical workings (including ex 
the postal telegraphs and telephones and postal 
tries as have adopted the same; and that the Secretary 
hereby. directed to send to the Senate the information and 
in obedience to said circular at the opening of the regula: 
gress in December next, or as soon thereafter as possibile. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolution offered by the Senator from California [Mr. Ware], 
relative to bids for the construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, 
Cal. The Senator from California being out of his seat, the reso- 
lution will lie over, at least teny 

Mr. WHITE subsequently su 
resolution; which was read 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of a 
tary of War be, and he is hereb to advertise for bids for the 
construction of a breakwater at San Beare Cal in accordance with the proj- 
ect r pummened in the report of the board appointed to locate a harbor at 
Mite or San_Pedro, Cal., which seneet rs in Senate Docu- 

ment No. 18. ty-fifth Co: . and to pr the construction of 


said breakwater, provided t t the same om ro contracted for within the 
limit prescribed by the aia of the river and harbor act of June 3, 1896. 


Mr. WHITE. In connection with the resolution,I ask that a 
brief statement be incorporated in the Recorp. I may use it in 
calling up the matter to-morrow. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


ited | the following concurrent 


sentatives concurring), That the 


Pursuant to the river and harbor act of September 19, 1890, a 
board of. engineer officers was constituted to examine the Pacific 
coast between Point Duma and Capistrano, with a view to deter- 
mining the best location for a deep-water harbor. That board 
consisted of Col. G. H. Mendell, Col. G. L. Gillespie. and Col. 
W. H. H. Benyaurd. This board reported in favor of San Pedro, 
the im rae recommended by them oe of a break- 
water in two parts. The only suggestion made was as to a break- 
water. 

In 1892 the Secretary of War was directed, by the river and 
harbor act of July 13 of that year, to appoint a ‘board aes five engi- 
neer officers to locate a deep-water har at San Pedro or Santa 
Monica bays, and to report as to the more eligible location, etc. 
This board, consisting of Col. (now Gen.) William P. ‘hill, 
Col. Henry M. Robert, Col. Peter C. Hains, Maj. C. W. Ra d, 
and Maj. Thomas H. Handbury a in favor of the con- 
struction of a breakwater at San The scheme outlined by 
them involved no more than the building of a continuous break- 
= from the shore. The estimates in each of the reports above 

—— $3,000,000. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company, having become Rote 

interested in iB penpaety at a point near the town of Santa Moni 


known as P es, and ha built a = ve 
—— that place, inaugurated od an active fightagains expensive | ¢ 


report; and notwithstandin ne tee feat that the en- 

gineers whose names are above given are aasue the ablest 
and were unanimous in their mami ged for San Pedro, a ma- 
ssi. fw Pa Acer py A in 1896 made a report in 
a of the a of the ee ee ae —— Santa Mon- 
proposing expend thereon $3, Dp to 
Saka known as ie 


or oust in favor of vod adoption of the plan out- 
cs teal di cmamanes and against Santa Monica. A 

aan Sontaas was Se pry and after much discussion, and in the 
resence of some 


and notwithstanding the fact that the board did recommend tho 
construction of the at San Pedro, making plans ani 
estimates therefor, the Secretary of War has declined to advertis:; 
for bids upon the grounds stated in Senate Document No. 94, ta. 
ing, as it seems to me, the untenable ground that because in addi- 
tion to the breakwater the board referred to the availability of tho 
adjacent harbor of Wilmington for: peng eget oe ee purposes, the War 
up the appropriation until 
shall state whether it is ‘to go on with the work 
without reference ne oe innerharbor. The Secretary 
eames gs Congress as to the meaning of an act of 
© says: 


Congress. 
From my construction of the law I have not felt justified in commencin 
work without fully what the intent was when t! 


understanding Congress 
oe een. If it was and is its intent thatthe work onthe breakwat - 
shall be ei daskaeen for that alone. the mat 


ter shall receive immediate attention. if if not, I hope such instructions w i\| 
nognven -oe leave no doubt as to what duties of the War Depar 
ment are in the matter. 


The Secretary thus calls upon Congress for an interpretation of 
an enactment. 


aThe harbor of ee es as itis often called, the inner har- 
bor of San Pedro, consists of a Jagoon, pee which there has been 
expended by the Government.about $1,000,000. The results of this 
expenditure have been most satisfactory, When the work was 
commenced there were but 2 feet of water upon the ae os and now 
ships drawing 14 feet have no difficulty in obtainin 
Admiral Walker’s board referred the fact t at t addition: al 
dredgin =< — inner harbor weuld afford, in connection with 
the Seoccaaty ot Wars thet tho on: but it is 
not true, as aed y the of War ee the construction 
of the breakwater in weston not. bor of com- 
merce, pr, al never been oe to ae pel at Wilmington 


ar oan the inner The work there oe. 
development. oO 

<n the enginers nen enon ce. Theproposition at 
uniformly urged, only involved, as in the San 


Pedro case, the construction of a breakwater. Nothing else was 
contemplated or recommended by either of the boards w ch have 
sat upon this matter. 

Pane roc meaienanems 0 inn i le Bor ct ae 
is constructed as recommended, piers can be built from the shoro 
Shddh ill auton the harbor of selepedinc wuhiie 


for commer- 
cial purposes; but that eas to the opportunity 
offered with reference to inner harbor for advantageous de- 


velopment in this connection 
If the location had been at Santa Monica, no new access could 
great and costly wharves, 
y at acost of 
than a million dollars. On the inner harbor at 
San Pedro there are many er ae patios 
and ample area upon which other structures of the same kind can 


be built at moderate e . It is not designed to make an out- 
ee ee breakwater construction 

eereinties ee ea in form, Speueteo. 
a War appears to instructions 


from 
is novel, itis bocanse the attitude of the the 


on the floor of the Senate on the con- | the proposed is 
ce committee chy eetan vs uni ngewe Fypanine 29) yan ne Swe ron pe no other is a . An inter- 
bor bill of 1896 auth of a board to consist | ested population of perhaps 200,000. are y and deep! 
of an officer of the Na be by the Secretary of the | interested in this matter, and and havearightto demand, 
Navy; an officer of the and i of their 
by t e on clear of tans said ,and civil 
. skilled in riparian work, to be the Presi- 
dent: and the act further provided that the of 


of this board should be final as to the location of the harbor. 
In due time the board was appointed, and 

pene rear-admiral, United States Navy, Messrs Will F. ive ¥. Rodger, 

8. Coane d Richard ged. Mers sadbiagienes. This 
oO met an organ, 

George 8 t upon the ground and eattanandi examination, and 

filed a report, which constitutes Senate Document No. 18, Fifty- 

fifth When of Admiral 


chairman of the WwW 
welye eng tench peep at Pte perenne — = 
e mem board except organ, and as 
Pa Sminel Walker said: 


Tho fifth member of the board desires further time before d whether 
to sign the majority report now submitted or to prepare a minority report. 


A resolution was by the Senate March 3, 1897, directing 
the of War to transmit the report to the . and this 
was done 8, 1897, as shown letter of the Chief of 

inoete ts Se above mentioned, at page 2. 


minority report, whi 
to, pages 25 to 29. Notwithstanding 
cision of the majority of the board in question was made final, 


representatives prompt and efficient action. 
°'L shall therefore insist upon calling np this resolution for action 
| before adjournment of Congress, would oe emeamied 
it some days ago had it not been for the pendency of the tariff 
bill. The situation been further embarrassed by 











1897. 





Chair was about to rule upon the Petre of order, is the amendment 


offered by the Senator from Ohio | Mr. Foraker}, which I ask the 
Secretary may read. 


The SECRETARY. 


To pay the claims (Treasury settlements) certified in Senate Document 
No. 60, second session Fifty-fourth Congress, $23,000.38. 


Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, I listened to the debate when 
the bill was up. Several gentlemen were on the floor at the same 
time, and all kept the floor while they were all speaking. I did 
not intend to occupy any time. I had sent to the document room 
and had proc the only amendment which could be called a 

rivate claim that I had offered, in order that I might present it, 
f the rules of the Senate allowed. I asked at the same time that 
there might be sent to me copies of all the amendments of which 
notice had been given. They were sent to me,andI think I gave 
them to the Senator from Maine. If he has the nw. I should 
like to have him show it to the Senate and tell me about how 


At the end of line 16, page 113, insert: 


many there are. : 
Mr. HALE. I hadit and sent it to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. There are, I suppose, nearly 100. 


i 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was appalled myself at the great number 
of those amendments. It was a very large package, very bulky, 
and they were many in number. 

Lam not prepared myself to offer the amendment which I hold 
in my hand, because I see what it will lead to. I think it is in 
order if any of these amendments which have been presented are 
in order. but I am obliged to yield to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion and what I call an appropriate construction of the rules of 
the Senate, and to give up the idea of putting anything that may 
be fairly called a private claim upon the pending bill. 

I know it is cult to determine what is a private claim. It is 
difficult to say what is a claim in behalf of an individual, which 
can not go upon an appropriation bill under the rules, and what 
is a payment which is a part of the running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment that ought to be paid for by regular appropriation. In 
one sense all payments to individuals are payments of private 
claims, because the amounts have not been paid. They are due 
to individuals, and they are to be paid by an appropriation, and 
they are — claims, whether they are in order upon an appro- 
—— or not. There has, however, grown up a custom in 

e Senate that the iding officer shall in his ruling draw the 
line between what is a private claim that can not go upon an 

bill and what is a payment ofthe ordinary expenses 
the Government, which is not a private claim within the mean- 
ing of the rule. 
am obliged to say that an amendment like that presented by 
the Senator from Ohio, which is to pay a claim thirty-four or 
thirty-five years old, is, I think, a private claim within the mean- 
ing of the rule of the Senate, and I think the great bulk of the 
amendments, of which I found in the document room, are 
private claims. I shall therefore refrain from offering the amend- 
ment which I have, because I see that if all these amendments are 
to be offered, andif attempts are to be made to get them upon this 
appropriation bill, the bill will not be likely to become a law at the 
present session of Congress. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. President, I think the disposition of the 
Senate to prevent adding oo claims upon an appropriation 
bill iseminently proper. I have one or more such amendments for 
the relief of parties in my State, which I shall not offer. 

But it seems to me that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio does not t a private claim, and I do not think, as 
ew Hampshire does, that the length of time 
which has elapsed since that claim has accrued can cut any figure 
in ee weener it is a private claim. I understand that 
any claim in favor of a citizen is considered as public in its char- 
acter if it be incurred pursuant to existing law or if it has been 
reduced to judgment against the Government. This particular 
both of there attributes. I desire the attention of the 

I the Chair ought to uaderstand the nature 
of this claim in on the point of order. I say that, as I un- 
the rule of body, no claim is private in its character 
which has been incurred pursuant to existing law or which bas 


fF 


been reduced to j and that the claim represented in the 
amendment offered by Senator from Ohio has both those 


| 
| 


States impressed certain steam- 

of the war into the service, and they 

service of the Government. The Govern- 

SeIEEEEEtitns tereane cubnnased to 

subrogated to 

and this claim accrned to them. At 

oS 
, eviden 

to suring ths Mexican war. But 

ever ,and it was amended 
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in its present shape in 1863, at the time these steamboats were 
seized and lost. That section provides that 


Every person who sustains damage by the capture or d 
eneny, or by the abandonment or destri } i 
ing general, the commanding officer, or quartermaster 
ox, Wagon, cart, sleigh, harness, steamboat or other v 
or railroad car while such property is in the military \ 
pressinent or contract; or who sustains damage by the death or aban 
ment and loss of any horse. mule, or ox, whil 

of the failure on the part of the Uniced S 
cient forage,or whose horse, mule, ox 
vessel, railroad engine or railroad car i or ck oved by 
accident while such property is in the service, sh allowed a 
value thereof at the time when such property was taken into tl 





} 

at 

wagon, Ca 
lost 


These steamboats were impressed while this was the law of the 
United States, and this adjudication of the Treasury Department 
is in pursuance of existing law. So it seems to me whatever may 
be said as to the other claims which have been indicated here, 
this is not a private claim in the meaning of the rules of the Sen- 
ate. 

Further than that, section 3488 of the law provides for the 
adjudication of such claims by the Third Auditor of the Treasury: 


Sec. 3488. In executing so much of the preceding sections as provides for 
payment for steamboats and other vessels and railroad engines or ca st 
or destroyed while in the military service of the United States, the Third 
Auditor of the Treasury is authorized, in person or in such man as he 
may deem most compatible with the public interests, to tak t y and 
make such investigations as he may én m necessary in adjudica : n 


I understand that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that Treasury settlements under this provision of the laws 
of the United States have the force and effect of judgments. It 
is not disputed, I believe, by anybody in this Chamber that a 
judgment, whatever it may have been before the judgment was 
rendered, when rendered, loses the character of a private claim 
and entitles it to payment and to a place in the appropriation bill 
of the Congress of the United States. 

This law is different from the Bowman Act in that that act 
merely provided for a finding of the facts and the certification of 
those facts to the Congress, while this law provides for the pay- 
ment of the claims and provides for their adjudication by the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury Department. I understand that 
claims of this character have been put upon the deficiency appro- 
priation bills from time to time under this clause of the law. I 
understand that the distinguished Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
CocKRELL], whois amember of the Committee on Appropriations, 

has had items of this character inserted in the deficiency appro- 
priation bill on one or more occasions at previous sessions of Con- 
gress, and doubtless under the influence of the provision of the law 
which I have stated. 

I think it is a reproach to the Government that just claims of 
citizens are not more promptly provided for by Congress. But I 
would not abrogate the rules of the Senate in order to make pro- 
visionforthem. However, if there are one or more of these claims 
that do not come within the purview of the rule which has been 
invoked by the Senator from Maine, then I think they ought to be 
paid. The rule ought not to be pushed against them. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, [ do not desire to take up the time 
of the Senate. The last clause of Rule XVI is very clear and dis- 
tinct that all private claims can not go on an appropriation bill, 
and the amendment is therefore subject toa point of order. This 
lis an old claim. It may be good, and it may not be good. It has 
| been in controversy. The Department has decided both ways 
upon the question. It isa grave question whether the company 
should receive the money, they having made their rates of insur 
ance so high that the owners of vessels paid them \la- 


In the 
bama awards we did not give the insurance companies their claims, 
because we claimed that they had got the money by the high rates 
that they charged at the time. So the question is in doubt even 
as a matter of fact. But that it is a private claim I think there 
| can be no question, and I must insist on the point of order. 
Mr. WHITE. Without desiring at all to detain the Senate, I 
wish to say that the line of distinction between a c!aim that is 
| private and one that is not private is very difficult to draw. In 
deed, it is arbitrary, if we are to judge by statements made here- 
tofere in the Senate regarding this-subject. If there is a claim 
against the Government of the United States which is not dis 
puted but admitted by the Government, it is unnecessary to go to 
a court to enforce it, because there is no question as to its validity. 
And yet it isa fact that because that claim is indisputable, be- 
cause it is conceded to be just. therefore it must take a back seat, 
while if there is a claim against which the Government of the 
United States has some sort of a valid protest, or a seemingly 
valid protest, or a protest which its officers regard as valid, and 
it is submitted to a judicial determination and determined in 
favor of the claimant, therefore that claim has a superior status as 
contrasted with one regarding which there is no question at all. 
Whatever may be the technical rules of this body, whose rules 
are wonderfully made and much more marvelously executed, it is 
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plain that in the domain of common sense the uncontested claim 
is as good a claim as that which is contested. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of this matter, I do hope 
that such a bill as may be presented hereafter, or such a course of 
conduct as the Senate may find itself committed to, will involve a 
consideration of all just claims; and if there are any superior to 
those, which the Government can not find any ground of contest 
against, it will be well to discover a means of making the differ- 
entiation. I can not understand it. I do not see why a person 
who possesses a claim that is not contested should be relegated to 
an inferior status. If the Senator from Maine can suggest any 
reason, I should like to have it. 

Mr. HALE. I have drawn an amendment which, after the de- 
cision of the Chair, I will offer, and which I think will settle these 
amendments. In it I have adopted just the phraseology the Sen- 
ator has used; that is, just claims, not simply technical claims. 

Mr. WHITE. 1 hope the Senator from Maine will agree with 
me that if an individual presents a claim against the Government 
which.is admitted to be just by everybody, the mere fact that the 
Government has no contention against it shall not relegate it to 
an inferior status. 

Mr. HALE. It ought not to do it, and it will not doit. Iask 
for the ruling of the Chair upon the — of order raised against 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is asked to rule on the 
point of order taken by the Senator from Maine, under clause 4 
of Kule XVI, which reads as follows: 


No amendment, the cbject of which is to provide fora guicete claim, shall 
be received to any general appropriation bill, unless it to carry out the 
provisions of-an existing law or a treaty stipulation, which shall be cited on 
the face of the amendment. 


The point taken by the Senator from Maine is that this amend- 
ment seeks to provide for ‘‘ a private claim,” and is not compe- 
tent to be considered. 

The particular claims embraced in the amendment moved by the 
Senator from Ohio, as the Chair finds by an inspection of Docu- 
ment No. 60, Fifty-fourth Con , second session, are No, 432, 
the Magnolia Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
Charles Hofer, receiver, for amount paid to owners of steamer 
Neptune, $2,333.33; also claims Nos. 430 and 432, to Charles Hofer, 
receiver of the Magnolia Fire and Marine Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati, for moneys paid to the owners of .the steamer Forest 
Queen, $3,000; and to Henry M., Cist, receiver of the City Insur- 
ance Company of Cincinnati, for money paid to owners of the 
same steamer, $3,000. 

The attention of the Chair is called to the distinction between 
public and private bills, or public and private claims. The deci- 
sions seem to indicate that “the term private bill shall be con- 
strued to mean all bills for the relief of private parties, bills 
penne pensions, and bills removing political disabilities.” ‘‘To 

a private bill, it must not be general in its enactments, but for 
the particular interest or benefit of a person or persons.” The 
same rule will undoubtedly apply to private claims as distin- 
guished from other classes of claims. The law quoted by theSen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. TURNER] does not take these claims 
out of the rule nor change their character as private claims. 

Referring to the point of order made and to the class of claims 
embraced in the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio, 
the Chair is thus impelled to rule that this amendment provides 
for a *‘ private claim ” within the meaning of the rule now in force 
in the Senate. So the Chair holds that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio is not competent for consideration and that 
the point of order taken by the Senator from Maine is well taken. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think there can be no doubt in 
the mind of any Senator that the decision of the Chair is correct. 
I offer an amendment to come in at the end of page 90. Itis in 
the direction of enabling the Committee on Claims to relieve us 
from this pressure early in the next session. I ask the attention 
of Senators to the language, so that if there is any criticism to be 
made, it may be changed, if it is necessary, in order to include all 


ust claims. 
: The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senater from Maine will be stated. 
The Secretary. Insert at the end of page 90: 


To enable the Committee on Claims of the Senate to fully examine into all 
the evidence inall cases of just claims that are now before them, with the view 
of reporting the same to the Senate at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, to accompany a bill which shall provide for the payment by the United 

tates of all such ¢ $s as are rightly due the claimants, $1, to ae 
from the contingent fand of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the c! 
man of said committee. 


Mr. HALE. There will be, I will say, some extra labor thrown 
upon the committee. A great part of the work is already done, 
because the batch of claims which I had here the other day are 
almost all backed up by careful reports from the committee. But 
in order that there shall be no question when the bill is reported 

fnvestigation shall be made of all 


I desire that a most thorough 


the claims, the Bowman claims, and every other class of claims, 
and that a report shall be made which shall show the reasons of 
the committee for reporting the general bill. I do not think we 
ought to hesitate in giving the committee this small amount of 
money, $1,000, for doing the work. If more is needed, I have no 
objection to the amount being increased. It is to be paid on 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. It is for 
the purpose of helping the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TeLirr}, 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Maine. We have in the Committee on Claims a clerk and 
an assistant. The clerk and the assistant have been at work fur 
some time getting the information and putting these c'aims in 
some shape. I want to inquire of the Senator whether it would 
be possible under the rules of the Senate and the law to pay thei 
for extra work, or whether [ would be required to bring in some 
outsider? 

Mr. HALE. No. The Senator knows himself better than [ 
whether thisappropriation is needed. I did not knowthat the com- 
mittee has two clerks. The intention is to take the clerks in tho 
vacation, when they will ordinarily be not here on the work of the 
committee, and have them do the work, and that on vouchers cer- 
a to by the Senator they shall be paid from the contingent 

und. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The whole matter to be in the discretion of 
the Senator from Colorado himself. 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to state that pretty much all of the 
time of the assistant clerk last year was devoted to this work, 
getting the various reports together and putting them in shape, 
and indexing them, and indexing the claims do not be.-ieve I 
could call in a stranger who would afford any assistance to the 
committee. 

Mr. HALE. Ia with the Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. If that is the understanding, it is all right. 

Mr. PASCO. I wish to su that the amendment ought to 
be amended so as to include in its provisions not only the claims 
that are now pending before the Committee on Claims, but those 
that have already passed either House of Congress. The Com- 
mittee has been diligent during the present sexsion. It is sug- 
gested to me by the ator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] 
that it should be confined to those which have already passed the 
Senate. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is right about that. 

Mr. PASCO. We have been diligent, I will say, and some fifty 
or more bills have already been passed upon by the committee; 
the larger portion of them have gone through the Senate: and it 
would not be fair or just to exclude those claims, I do not think 
it is the intention of the Senator to do so. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is entirely right. Under the amend- 
ment as I drew it, technically those claims might be considered 
as before the committee, but the Senator is entirely right, and that 
clause ought to be changed. If the Senator will pass the amend- 
ment to me, I will modify it. 

Mr. PASCO, I suggest that the Senator insert, after the word 
“them,” the words ‘which have been favorably reported” or 
‘have already been favorably repor:ed.” 

Mr. HALE. Will this meet the Senator's view? ‘In all cases 
= just rs — - a ‘ibenel a or that have been favor- 
ably re and not finally of.” 

Mr. PASCO. That is right. 

Mr. FAULKNER. That meets it. 

Mr. HALE. I hope there will be no objection to the amend- 


ment, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
— by the Senator from Maine as modified. 
r. H . Ithink we may have some reason to congratulate 


ourselves on the prospect of relieved from what has become 
almost an intolerable burden, pressure of thoronghly just 
claims which ht to have been paid years ago, and in many 


cases involving greatest injustice and hardship. But I can 
see now, | think, that with the committee of which the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr, TELLER] is chairman, taking this matter in 
hand and reporting at the next session a bill that shall cover all 
just claims, we can it in the Senate in one day, and it will go 
to the House, and I do not any trouble there. [tis not 
subject to the 7 that a in an appropriation bill is sub- 
ject to, and I do not think the Honse will take the responsibility 
of killing so ee ee eee 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. , 

Mr. COCKRELL. In connection with the amendment already 
adopted, on page 40, before line 22, I move to insert: 


Peyton ton tet endeared te tat 
sear Ss Reeds, Saale a ee ees SL 


be paid wholly out of the revenues of the of Columbia. 
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In this connection, I ask that the letter of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and the judgment of the court may be 


Mr. HALE. I do not ask that they be read. 
Mr. FAULKNER. Let them be put in the Recorp without 


reading. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then let them be printed in the REcoRD, so 
that they may be used in conference. 

Mr. . The amendment is just like the clause already in 

he bill. 

’ Mr. COCKRELL. It is just like the one already passed. But 
I want the letter of the Commissioners and a copy of the judg- 
ment of the court printed in the RecorD, so that we can use them 
in conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter of the Commissioners and 
the judgment of the court will be printed in the Recorp. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 


Orrice oF COMMISSIONERS OF DisTRIct of COLUMBIA, 
Washington, July 1, 1897. 
Sir: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to 
transmit herewith a draft of an amendment intended to be proposed to H. R. 
bill 13, the object of which 1s to provide for the gogment of judgments for 
land condemned for widening and extendin: well street, Nineteenth 
street Howard avenue, Ingleside terrace, and ascervetion A, amounting to 
$11,006.39, to be wholly payable out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, 
and recommend that the item be inclosed in the pending deficiency bill. A 
copy of the decree of condemnation passed by the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia = Lng premises is herewith transmitted. 
Very respectfully, 
<j : J. W. ROSS, 


President Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 
Senator EvGENE HAL, 
Chairman Committee on Deficiency Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 
Filed June 2, 1897, J. R. Young, clerk. : 
In the supreme court of the District of Columbia, sitting as a district court 
of the United States for said District. 

In re suburban subdivision known as Ingleside Subdivision by Chapin Brown, 
in the District of Columbia, included within section l of the plan for the 
ag of a permanent system of highways in the District of Columbia. 

0. 


On consideration of the proceedings heretofore had in this cause, and pur- 
suant to the mandate of the court of a ls of the District of Columbia. filed 
in this cause on the 4th day of June, , and of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it is this 24th day of June, 1807, adjudged, ordered, 
and decreed that the decree passed by the court and filed herein the Ist day 
of July, 1896. be, and the same is hereby, set aside and vacated, and that the 
ve and award of the jury filed in this cause on the 18th day of January, 
1896, as set forth in the ules 1, 2, and 3, thereto annexed and made a part 
hereof, be, and the same are hereby, vacated and set aside and a new trial 
awarded in respect of all of the pieces, parcels, and lots of ground in said 
subdivision, except as hereinafter provided; that is to say, except as to those 
ppocsa.te, taser ot uel of Ground own as lots 15 and 16, in block 2; lots 1, 

4, and 15, in block 4; lots 1,7, and 8,in block 5; lot 15, in block 6, and the Reser- 
vation A, in said subdivision; and, as tothe said several above mentioned and 
described lots and parts of lots and reservation, the said verdict and award 
are hereby ratified and confirmed, and a permanent right of way thereover, 
as indicated in the plat filed with said subdivision, is hereby condemned as 

for in the —- oe Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 


herein “yo r 27, | 
It is hereby further adjudged, ordered, and decreed that there is due and 
—— to the tive owners of said above mentioned and described lots 
of lots and reservation (as their respective interests may appear), 


as aforesaid, as compensation therefor, according to the verdict of 
said jury. the followingsumsof money, to wit: For part of said lot 15, in block 
2, 50; for part of said lot 16, in block 2, $1,245; for part of said lot 1, in block 
4, $44.22; for part of said lot 14, in block 4, $1,246; for part of said lot 15, in 
block 4, $267.69; for part of said lot 1, in block 5, $700.42; for part of said lot 7, 
in 5, $638.01; for part of said lot 8, in block 5, $807; for part of said lot 


15, in block 6, $1,408.65, and for Reservation A, $2,571.80, 


A true gopy: Test: 
J. R. Youna, Clerk, ; 
By L. P. WiLiiAMs, Assistant Clerk. [SEAL.] 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL|. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HALE. In that portion of the bill relating to the Senate, 
page 90, at the end of the amendment just offered, I move to 


W. 8S. COX, J. 


To iburse the clerk of the Senate Committee on Pensions for moneys 
y sees oat him for extra clerical and sten phic services ren- 
=— he commi during the second session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, 


The amendment was eee to. 
Mr. HALE. On page 27, line 5, I move to strike out ‘‘ seven 
foes Ser A aR cers ane ears toe 
ue ef . on same page, line 6, ore the 
word “dollars,” I move to strike out “ two thousand eight hun- 


dred and ” and insert “ :” 
eighty three thousand; ” so as to make the 


For salaries of four additional marshals 

by the foregoing act, at $750 each, your 1808, ue district, authorized 
The amendment was to. 
Mr. HALE. On 


, line 17, before the word ‘‘ thousand,” 
I move to strike ou “one” and insert “two;” so as to read: 


For salaries and expenses in defense of the Indian depredation claims, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


- 


Mr. HALE. On page 83, line 25, before the word “thousand,” 
I move to strike out ‘fifteen ” and insert “ ten;” so as to read: 

For printing and binding for the Department « 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 122, line 6, I move to strike out ‘ thirty” 
and insert ‘‘ ninety” before ‘‘eight;” so as to read: 

For destruction of clothing and bedding for 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Are those all the amendments? 

Mr. HALE. Those are all the committee amendments. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is still open to amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GEAR. I offer an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The SecrRETARY. It is proposed to insert: 


f State, $10,000 


sanitary reasons, $88.50 


To pay the balance due on judgment of the Court of Claims in favor of the 
Southern Pacific Company, eeperees in Senate Executive Document No. 59, 
Fifty second Congress, second session, $1,310427.08, together with interest 


thereon from the date of said judgment at a rate 
per annum. 

Mr. ALLEN. I move to amend the amendment by adding the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That the money hereby appropriated shall be retained in the 
Treasury until the final adjustment of the Government liens on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Central Pacific Railroad Company 

I desire to say in behalf of this amendment that it was adopted 
at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator if that is the identical 
amendment that was passed at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. ALLEN. Itis the identical amendment that was passed 
at the last session of Congress and placed upon the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, there are vital reasons against the 
passage of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Lowa, 
and if it is designed to press it it will certainly lead to considerable 
discussion. During the last session of Congress we debated it, T 
think, to the hour of 2 o’clock in the morning. It was vigorously 
opposed. Finally the Senator from Nebraska |Mr. ALLEN] pro- 
posed the amendment which is now offered. and I accepted it, I 
1aving previously made a motion tostrike out the item from the bill 
that came from the House, the provision which it is now proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa to insert in it; and the amendment pro- 
»0sed by the Senator from Nebraska was passed. If there is any 
intention to make a direct payment of the claims of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in connection with this measure, I certainly will 
oppose it; and I am prepared to debate it at considerable length. 

Mr. President, when there are individuals whose claims are un- 
contested, who are not only vitally interested, but who are unable 
to get along, to use the mildest possible expression, because of the 
nonpayment to them of dues admittedly theirs, I do not propose 
to stand here and permit the payment of this large sum to the 
Suvuthern Pacific Railroad, when the processes of settlement now 
in progress with reference to the Central Pacific Railroad involve 
a contention by those representing, or who ought to represent, the 
Government of the United States that the Southern Pacific and 
the Central Pacific are really one and the same institution. That 
admission was made before a committee of this body by Mr. Pay- 
son, an attorney of the Southern and Central Pacific railroad 
companies, who appeared as a witness before that body. 

lf we are now to engage in a discussion as to the diversion of 
the proceeds of one road to the other, and as to the existence of a 
Government lien in the one case or in the other, it is well that 
we should know it, and with the amendment which has been pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], I believe that 
the item may be safely passed. There is no doubt the money is 
owing, and there is also no doubt that a large amount of money 
is owing to the Government of the United States, and although 
the statement was made here before that the stockholders and 
persons interested in the one corporation were different from 
those interested in the other, that is only true in the remotest 
degree. 

In corroboration of my statement, I call attention to a state- 
ment on file in this body which shows that when a proposition 
was made for the settlement of the claims of the Government of 
the United States against the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
it was proposed by that company to place as one of its credits in 
that account this very item which it is now asked that the Govy- 
ernment of the United States shall pay: thus showing the exercise 
of jurisdiction and authority by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
people over this identical proposition. 

If we are to have any opposition whatever to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Nebraska, we had better understand it, for the 
discussion will not cease very soon. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like to have read the report of the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads on this item. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORGAN. ILask that the amendment may be again read. 
I did not hear it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read, and 
also the amendment to the amendment. 


not to exceed 4 per cent 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope, under the circumstances, 
that the Senator from lowa {[Mr. Grar] will not push this amend- 
ment further. We have in a very satisfactory way, I think, dis- 
posed for the present of a large class of thoroughly good Glaims, 
which are to be brought to us in the future, and, I think, paid; 
and I do not think the Senate would be willing now to put this 
matter onto the appropriation bill, having excluded the others. 

The whole matter came up in the last session of the last Con- 
gress, when it was debated at length,and an amendment, which I 
have examined and find to be identical with that offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska, was passed by the Senate. I have no 
doubt that the same amendment will pass now. 

T do not wish to cut off legitimate discussion, and yet it is very 
important that the pending bill should pass as early as possible, 
and I want to get it to the House of Representatives to-day, before 
that body adjourns, in order that we may make progress in con- 
ference. So I shall feel constrained to move to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. but if the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. STEWART] 
desires to submit some remarks upon it, I shall not make that mo- 
tion now. 

Mr. MORGAN, I have asked for the reading of the amend- 
ment. I can not understand what it is. 

Mr. HALE. I shall not make the motion now. I understand 
the Senator from Nevada desires to address the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Gear] and the 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. ALLEN}. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert on page 9, after line 
12, the following: 

To pay the balance due on judgment of the Court of Claims in favor of the 
Southern Pacific Company, reported in Senate Executive Document No. 59, 
Fifty-second Congress, second session, $1,310.427.08, together with interest 
thereon from the date of said judgment at a rate not to exceed 4 per cent per 


annum. 

To which the following amendment is proposed: 

Provided, That the money hereby appr ted shail be retained in the 
Zroomeey yeh the final adjustment of the ernment liens on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask for the reading of the reportof the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads on the pending subject. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. Gmar, from the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads, March 25, 1897, as follows: 


This j nt was originally for $1,824,336.44, and was so reo the 
Secretary of the Treasury in Boneta ecutive Document No. 59, Pitty occona 


Congress, second session. It was again in House Executive Docu- 

ment No. 168, Fifty-third Congress, session, and it was shown therein 

that there ed due at the time of said last-named report the sum of 
300,539.70. Since the $1,800.589.70 waa due 


‘ SBD. ascertained to be fi Congress has 
ate coher $499,112.62 of said amount; so, under date of oer , 1897, the 
‘retary of the Treasury reported that there remains due an: unpaid on 
account of this judgment ay the sum of $1,310,427.08. 
It is for this amount ($1,310,427.08), allowed by the court in the name of the 
Southern Pacific Company, tha’ 


t an appropriation is requested 
In addition to the judgment referred to above, has 
tw Supreme Court of the 


rendered two judgments, which were affirmed by the 

United States, for $22,453.83 (case 1471) and $804,094.31 and interest (case 15785), 
ore re remains due, as reported in House Execative 
Document 168, Fifty-third eee the sum of $805,207 
and interest. two last-men’ ij being in the name of the 
tre! Pacifie Company, he pro isto be made for at 


e, 
The $1,310.427.08 due on the Southern Pacific Company's judgment, for 
which an a tion is asked, is for services performed in the - 
tation of the Army, of the mails, and for the passengers and of r 
branches of the public service. All such transportation was ormed over 
roads that never received any subsidy from the Government. 

At various times the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court of the United 
States have considered the on of SS eee services over the 
Pacific railroad lines not ed by bonds of United States, and have in- 
variably decided in favor of the railroad eee ea 

a e e 


service was 
partment desired to submit for judi- 

cial decision all questions where gqnight be any ble doubt as to 

the rights of the pe. All hag bee ar, mane of Government now 

a the right of the Southern ¢ Company to cash payment under 

the decisions of the courts, and payment of all current service is now being 

made. 

In 118 United States Reports, page 235, the court said that the wi 

of the compensation in question * was not only a breach of faith on the 

of the United States, but an invasion of the constitutional ts of the com- 

pany.” This has been the position invariably taken in all the judicial deci- 


sions on the question of payment for services over nonbond-aided Pacific 
railroad lines. In law, therefore, the question is fully Jecided by the highest 
tribunai of the United States, whose decisions sh be y respected 
by those charged with : 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I think it quite im t 


that the Senate should understand what the real facts involved in | when 


this case are, and not t the amendment to the amendment 
which declares affirmatively that the Government of the United 
States has a lien upon the nonbond-aided railroads belonging to 
another compan 


The facts of the eutenlia these: By the act of 1862 it was pro- | not violate the 


vided that the whole amount of the cost of services for transpor- 
tation performed for the Government should be retained by the 


Government and applied on the payment of the interest. By the 


act of 1864 it was ronan’ that only one-half of the amount 
should be so retained and spomes. By the act of 1878, the Thur- 
man Act, it was provided that all the compensation due for serv- 
ices performed for the Government on the bond-aided roads 
— * applied to reciente die cabeaibh 
fter that act was the ernment to apply 
on the interest all that the Central Pacific Company earned on tho 
aided and nonaided roads and also all the Pacific road 
earned on the aided and nonaided roads, including the Denver con- 
nection. The case went to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court held—I have the decision here—that the Government could 
only, under the Thurman Act, retain for the services performed 
on the aided roads, and the Central Pacific — got a large 
judgment, for part of the Central Pacific was nonaided. 
he officers in the Department said that they would finally with- 
hold compensation from the Southern road, not on the 
ground that it had any connection whatever with the Central 
Pacific—because it never had any connection with the Central Pa- 
cific—but on the ground that a Kentucky corporation could not 
operate the road; that it did not have jurisdiction to operate the 
road and contract with the Government. 

I have the decision here which was rendered on that subject, to 
the effect that the Government could not take oo it, 
because the Government had made a contract, the had 
been performed, and the Government was bound by that con- 
tract; that having received the benefit it could not put up that 
plea. That was the only pretense in the case; that that company 
could not own the road, because it was a Kentucky corporation, 
and could not own a road in Arizona, in California, or New 
Mexico. The decision holds that the Government could not 

uestion it, because the Government had made the contract with 
the company, had received the services, and was bound to pay for 
them; and since that time the Government has paid for them. 

There never was any relation, contractual or otherwise, between 
the Central Pacific Satvenl Samgene an ie Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company. The question is simply whether the Gov- 
ernment will carry out its contracts as it has done ever since and 
as it is now doing. The company is ca the mails now. 
There is no question about the contract; no : ivi 
any kind whatever on account of the Government in the case. 
The Central Pacific Railroad has a against the Govern- 
ment for the mails on the nonaidedroads. Thecompany 
or WHITE. Will the Senator ft 

Mr. Will Senator from Nevada permit me to ask 
a ay 

. STEWART. Yes. 


Mr. WHITE. If thereis no privity between these corporations, 
why was it, sehen the Gontral Pacific 


Railroad en made its 
ition of settlement, that it ena cuaeaent the 


sum due the Southern Pacific by t? 
Mr. STEWART. S$ it did? 


Mr. WHITE. How could it do it if no relation existed between 
them? 
Mr. STEWART. I 


they could make other 

ments. Do you think it would be necessary, if they could get an 
assignment, to do that thing? There is doubt about 
That was not accepted by the 

The facts are these: different; the parties 
are different. The stock of the Central Pacific y 
is mostly owned in , while that of the 

Rail Company is y owned in America; but in the South- 
ern Pacific there is a ‘btedness issued for the con- 


juri ; it would be unfair 
The judgments like this of the Court of Claims are constantly 
paid, and there are some in the bill now for the ent 
of such j ; and such claims have been suit 
ever since Court decided that the could 
not take advan ee ere exceedin 
its power or not yrerene Bown sey. it made contract, an 

oe pa See et eee sn 
en toa judgment for the services. That was and 

is no about it. But the committee did not 
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judgment. It is simply a personal discrimination, and nothing 
else, and the Government can not afford to occupy the position of | 


refusing to do justice, if we are going to settle this Pacific Rail- 
road question in any businesslike or reasonable way at all. 

Mr. CHANDLER. ' 
tor from Nevada (Mr. Stewart] has said about the justice of this 
claim. It is a part or was a part of the running expenses of the 
Government paid for the transportation of the mails. I am in- 
clined to agree with the Senator from Nevada and to disagree with 
the Senator from California [Mr. Wire} and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] as to the rights of the Government to hold 
these sums to compensate itself for the indebtedness of the Cen- 
tral Pacifie Railroad Company. But, Mr. President, I think the 
amendment ought to be laid upon the table. 


in the delay of this bill and the prolongation of the session. There- 

fore, without expressing an opinion adverse to the merits of the 

pro tion, I shall vote to have the amendment laid upon the 
b 


e, and I hope the friends of the amendment—— 
Mr. W Will the Senator withdraw the motion for a mo- 
ment? 


Mr. CHANDLER. I have not made a motion. I say I hope 
the friends of the amendment will consent to let it go off of this 
bill, and will consent to allow the bill to pass to-day without it. 

Mr. G 


EAR. Mr. President, I hardly think the course taken by | 


the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] and the Sen- 
ator from Maine -. HAE] is the —— one. This is not an 
ordinary claim. It is a judgment of a United States court, and 
the Supreme Court, at that. It is the finding of a court, and op- 
erates entirely on the Central and Southern Pacific railroad com- 
panies. Ido not think we have any right to say who are the owners 
of the Central and Southern Pacific railroads and that they should 
be ted and put together in thisclaim. 

Mr. DLER. Will the Simator allow me to make a sug- 


gestion? : 

Mr. GEAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. So are the Bowman Act claims judgments, 
and so are the French spoliation claims judgments, and we have 


The attempt to pass | 
this claim upon an appropriation bill at this time will surely result | 
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at different times in the past put those upon appropriation bills. | 


Mr. GEAR. I know that. 
Mr. CHANDLER. The friends of those claims refrain from 


pressing them now, out of consideration for the peculiar situation | 


Mr. WART. Let me call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that in this bill there is a large amount appropriated for 


ba ony 5 ju ents. 
; borg a soereaaly there are appropriations for the 
gments. 


ent of 
“i Ss ART. There is an appropriation of $994,057.18 for 
; ts of the Court of Claims, oer the same charester of 
in only this is certified by the Supreme Court of the 
ni tates, 


Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. But for some reason or other 
this is fought on the ground that this money ought to be turned 
into the Treasury to pay the debt of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, and Senators ought to refrain from seeming it, for the 
same reason that the friends of the French spoliation claims and 
of the Bowman Act claims do not press those claims at this time. 

. Mr.GEAR. Those are different. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
can go without this money just as well as these other claimants. 

Mr. GEAR. This claim was by the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the last session; it came over here, was put in 
the bill by the Senate, and accepted with the amendment offered 

the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. I do not think there 

is any merit in the amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. The attempt is made in that amendment to aggregate— 
if I may use that expression—the Central Pacific and the South- 
Pacific railroad companies upon the statement made by their 
counsel that the ownership was the same. I have no doubt of 
that: but the service was rendered by one road, and the Senate 
in my take the money for services rendered 


Toad it to the payment of debts due by the Cen- 
do not wish to this Geatter unduly; but I do think in all 
this t should be paid. The 

appropriated $500,- 


i 


I 
et 


( 
i 
: 


it. the t, quali- 

fied by the amendment offered by Munster thomn Nobeuake, 
now that Senator same amendment again. I 
~ Senate will ae cater ovualiwatiee, and 

; fairness, that sense right, that equ w be 
tains to this body that they will pay this just debt and save! the 
Mr. WHITE: _Mr. President, when this matter was before the 
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claim of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company in this connec- 


tion. Thecase, however, was notas flagrant thenasitisnow. In 
the present bill we have eliminated, as I said before, all private 
There may be a technical reason for giving, under the 


claim is no less private if it is torecover by an individual or a cor- 
poration—for a corporation, to all intents and purposes, is a per- 
son—than if the matter isin the formof a claim which is admitted 
to be just. Now, with what face can anybody here go back to his 
constituents and say that he has consented to their just and un- 
disputed claims, small in amount and unsupported by corporate 
power, being relegated to obscurity and the background, and at 
the same time, upon a high, moral, and mighty plane, he has con- 
sented to permit to remain in the bill this large sum to the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company—a claim which was contested, and 
a claim which ought to be contested yet? 

I concede that the money is conclusively shown to be due to the 


| Southern Pacific Railroad Company by the judgment of the Su- 


yreme Court of the United States, but there is another claim. 

here is a matter of dispute between the — of the United 
States, represented by this Government, and the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company as to whether the bonds of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company have been diverted to a partnership composed 
of both the Central and the Southern Pacific railroad companies 
into the coffers of the latter, and whether equity will not reach 
this case as well as any ordinary contention between private suit- 
ors. I have already stated that the official attorney of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company has admitted that these corpora- 
tions are one and the same. 

But I will not pursue the discussion. I simply make the sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Nebraska that, as the Senator in 
charge of the bill proposes to lay the whole matter upon the 
table, we can afford to take that view of the situation. 

Mr. GEAR. Ido not wish to prolong this debate at this late 
hour in the session. I suppose I am quite as anxious to adjourn 
as the Senator from California or any other Senator. I therefore 
withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer the amendment to the text ef the bill 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 9, at the end of line 6, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Such payment shall be made tothe sinking fund of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, held in the Treasury of the United States, and no part of said sink 
ing fund shall be sold or disposed of in pursuance of any agreement existing, 
or to be made, or completed between the President of the United States, or 
any officer of the United States and Louis Fitzgerald, esq., chairman of a re 
organization committee of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, or any other 
person, or company, or corporation. 

Mr. HALE. I make the point of order that that is new and 
general legislation. There can be no question whatever about 
that, in my mind. I will, however, withdraw the point of order 
if the Senator from Alabama desires to submit any remarks upon 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do. 

Mr. HALE. Then I withhold the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I can not conceive that any 
= of order can lie as to this amendment on the ground of its 
being new legislation when the fund is sought to be raised by an 
appropriation bill coming from the House of Representatives. The 

ouse had the right to vote the appropriation, which gives the 
Senate the right to limit its application by amendment. 

In the report which was made to the House of Representatives 
January 15, 1897, Mr. W. E. Curtis, Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, makes the following statement: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1897. 

Srr: I have the honor to transmit herewith a list of amounts allowed by 
theaccounting officers of the Treasury Department in favor of the Unionand 
Kansas Pacific railroad companies, aggregating $15,849.26, heretofore reported 
to Congress, as indicated therein, but for payment of which no appropriations 
have been made. 

Also, a list of settlements in favor of the Central Branch Union Pacific Rail 
road Com , allowed by the former Sixth Auditor of the Treasury, on 
account of “Inland mail transportation, railroads,’ amounting to $428.65, 
heretofore reported —pae 60 of House Executive Document No. M7, Fifty 

md Congress, second session, for which no provision has been made 

It is desirable to have these small amounts provided for, in order that the 
accounts on the books of the Department may be closed, and as the amounts, 
with the exception of small payments over nonaided portions of the roads, 
are to be credited to the sinking-fund and interest accounts of the railroads, 
no money is to be expended from the Treasury therefor 

fully, yours, 
W. E. CURTIS, Acting Secretary. 

The SPEAKER OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Here we have a declaration of the Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that these funds, with the exception of a very inconsiderable 
portion of the amount appropriated in this item of the bill, are to 
a into the sinking fund of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
bout that, therefore, there can be no debate. When the money 
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is paid, it must go into the sinking fund of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 

The amendment which I offered to the bill declares the fact that 
this is to go into the sinking fund of the company, and in that 
respect the amendment is essential. Otherwise the payment will 
be made to the company by act of Congress without respect to 
the sinking fund. Then I propose to add to the text, at the end of 
line 6, the following: 

Such payment shall be made to the sinking fund of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, held in the Treasury of the United States, and no part of 
said sinking fund shall be sold or disposed of in pursuance of any agreement 
existing, or to be made, or completed between the President of the United 
States, or any officer of the United States and Louis Fitzgerald, esq., chair- 
man of a reorganization committee of the Union Pacific 
or any other person, or company, or corporation. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator, as a very good lawyer, 
whether he does not think his amendment creates a new line of 
law to be pursued with reference to these companies? 

Mr. MORGAN. On the contrary, my amendment creates a 
repeal of what you might call a new line of violation of the law; 
that is to say, a line of Executive action which was contrary to 
the law and which disposes of this entire sinking fund asa gift to 
Louis Fitzgerald and his associates, who constitute a reorganiza- 
tion committee for the purpose of reconstructing the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator’s answer is clear, and it seems to me 
to present precisely the point I made, that it is establishing a new 
line of law with reference to the matter. The Senator says it is 
repealing. That is establishing a new line of law. That is legis- 
lation. 

Mr, MORGAN. I beg pardon. I did not say it was establish- 
ing a new line of law. said ‘that is the law now by express 
statute of the United States, and what we are trying to get rid of 
is an Executive act which, if it is a valid act, would repeal the 
—s law. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think on an appropriation bill 
he can put any new legislation which will confine executive offi- 
cers to a particular line of duty other than they might pursue 
otherwise? 

Mr. MORGAN. The House need not have put the feature in 
the bill if they had not chosen to do it, there being no law to com- 

1 it, and the Senate need not have passed it in committee, as 

ey have, if they had not chosen to do it. They might have 
omitted it entirely, but they have brought it forward as a sub- 
ject of legislation; and I contend now that that subject of legisla- 
tion, as they have brought it forward, shall be free from embar- 
rassment on account of acts done by the Executive, and that the 
law as it stands to-day shall have its full vigor and effect as to the 
sinking fund. 

First of all, any statement is omitted from this bill, and, I think, 

ardedly and craftily omitted, as to its being a part of the sink- 
ce fund. When we get back to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon which this action was predicated, it- becomes en- 
tirely clear that this money, when it passes out of the hands of 
the Government of the United States by appropriation, instead 
. — paid to the railway company, must be paid to the sink- 

und, 

ow, it is well to understand that the sinking fund is entirely 
segregated from all the funds of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
<= , and that that company has no right to or interest in those 
unds except to see to the application of them. This fund does 
not belong to the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and it never 
can belong to that company until a full and final settlement of 
the indebtedness of that corporation is made to the United States. 
Now, to whom does it belong? To what fund does it belong? By 
the law as it stands to-day, under what is called the Thurman 
Act, that money gg to the sinking fund of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. is provision of the bill, in its loose and 
general language, might be construed into a diversion of this 
money from the sinking fund, but there can be no doubt that if 
the amendment which I propose or any part of it is adopted, if 
the first part of it is adopted, the money must go into the sinking 

fund, and can not be paid into the hands of this corporation. 

Now, Mr, President, having stated that much about it, I 

to go a little into the history of this transaction. I wish to 
End out how it is that the sinking fund of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company has been di of or contracted to be disposed 
of by the President of the United States in absolute, flagrant 
violation of the statute, the Thurman Act, and all the laws 
on the subject. I want some one to tell me by what author- 
ity the President of the United States has consented to give the 
whole amount of this sinking fund, the sum of which I will pres- 
ently state, to Louis Fitzgerald and his associates in a reo - 
gation committee, to be used nt them for their eesponsl, p vate 


ailroad Company, 


benefit, just as if the money to the President who made 
the agreement and had been erred as a gift into the hands 


be unde 


of Louis ee and his associates. These things have got to 
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The Congress of the United States is not going to get over this 
trouble without the country understanding that this robbery of 
the sinking fund has been or and that there is no war- 
rant of law for it, but that on contrary it is a criminal act in 
violation of the Thurman Act. We must understand this. The 
facts are plain. They are all of record. It turns out that every 
important fact connected with this transaction is a matter of 
record, and when the facts are brought together and considered, 
the country will look with astonishment, e, and surprise that 
such a transaction could have been perpetrated in the United 
States Government at the close of the nineteenth century. 

Now, sir, for the purpose of getting rid of the Union Pacific 
Railway property, which I say here now is a perfectly solvent 
railroad company, solvent for all its debts—every dollar—and get- 
ting it into the hands of favored men, an arrangement has been 

rojected and entered into between the former Executive of the 
nited States and Louis Fitzgerald. Several efforts have been 
made to obtain from the former Administration and from the 
resent Administration all that appears on the records of the 
partments of the Governmentin reference to that transaction. 
Those efforts have been only partially successful. 

The present Attorney-General of the United States. evidently 
conscious of the incompleteness of testimony and documents 
which are on file in the Department of Justice or any other De- 

rtment of the Government to show the real transaction here, 

as sent to us what I will read, with the remark that these are 
all the papers he can find relating to the subject. They consist of 
certain letters which passed between Judson Harmon, Attorney- 
General, and Louis Fitzgerald; the one representing the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the President, and the other repre- 
senting, as chairman, the committee of reorganization of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company. 

I wish to understand if I can from the testimony presented be- 
fore the Congress in response to resolutions cael by the Senate 
who it is we are dealing with, or the President of the United States 
was dealing with. Who is Louis Fitzgerald, chairman of the re- 
organization committee of the Union Pacific Company, and what 
is the reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Company? 
Who comprise it? What are its powers? Is it a corporation, or 
is it a private arrangement betweenindividual people? We know 
nothing at all about it. Im these papers upon that subject there 
is not a hint as to who they are or what their authority is; what 
a have a right to do,or what they expect or intend to do, except 
so far as relates to the handling of the funds of the Government 
of the United States, the sinking fund, and the debt of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

That is all we know about it. It is all the information which 
has been vouchsafed to us. The balance of the story we get from 
newspaper reports, and the evidence was so meager in one direc- 
tion and so suggestive in another that the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads unanimously a resolution here to do away with 
that agreement and to ask the President of the United States to 
suspend further action upon it until the Congress of the United 
States could have time to look into the matter. 

This transaction occurred very late in the last Administration, 
I might say in the very last days of the last Administration, and 
was ex to be consummated during this summer, and is now 
expected oe See this summer by the decree of a 
court to be rendered really pro forma for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the agreement of the Government of the United States 
on the one hand and Louis Fitzgerald on the other. 

It was not known when this agreement was made that there was 
to be an extra session of Congress. It was not known that the 
Congress of the United States might have a ative opportu- 
nity of passing upon this peculiar and unheard-of transaction. but 
it so happens that we have the power to do it, and it so impressed 
itself upon the Pacific Railroads Committee that unanimously 
they requested the President of the United States to suspend fur- 
ther action in that matter until Congress could act upon it. 

Then comes along the pending SS. bill and a 
subject directly in of our legislative power, thoughtlessly 
a perhaps it was supposed that there would be no over- 

king of this matter; per it was sup that the sentinels 
were asleep at their posts, that this t could ae 
the drive without recognition and without contest; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will turn out the other way; and whatever we may do with 
it in this body, the le of the United States will hold us to an 
accountability from which we can never escape if we pass this 
— over without gi it full and due consideration. 

e honorable Senator 


ator from 








1897. 
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that to-morrow it would not be, or the next day, and it meant 
further-— s ) : 

Mr. GEAR. I will state, for the information of my friend the 
Senator from Alabama, that the House will be in session to-mor- | 
row. It has recessed now, and it will meet to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam delighted to hear it. It feels so comfort- 
able to know that we have a Congress which is not running on 
one wheel. It is a splendid operation. The House will be in ses- 
sion to-morrow! Then we ought to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of getting this matter back to them as quickly as we can, 
but in an intelligent way, so as to invite their attention to the 
fact that they can save $30,000,000 by passing this amendment, 
which otherwise will be robbed out of the Government. Those 
are strong words, sir, but I use them knowing what they mean 
and knowing that they are perfectly justified by the facts. Let 
this Congress adjourn without taking hold of that transaction 
and rectifying it and the United States Government will lose 
$30,000,000 and the people will lose God knows how much in the 
future. 

I wish to make a remark just here, and I think it ought to have 
some weight, for it is absolutely true. There is not a Senator on 
this floor, there is not a member of the House of Representatives, or 
of any of the Executive Departments of this Government who can 

int to one single dollar which has entered into the construction 
of the Union Pacific Railroad—and I might make the same remark 
as to the Central Pacific Railroad—which has not been taxed out 
of the people. It has been the people's money, every dollar of it, 

id under the stress of taxation. There will not be one dollar 
n the treasury of the Union Pacific Railroad Company from this 
time forward which will be contributed by any human being 
who is a corporator, stockholder, director, or otherwise officially 
connected with the road. All the money that is to be extracted 
hereafter, as heretofore, for the support of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, is to be taxed out of the people. 

I say ‘‘taxed.” Sir. many millions, a great many millions, have 
been raised through the actual process of taxation by law by the 
Government to raise a fund to contribute to this company, but a 
still more oppressive form of taxation and one even harder to 
avoid is the tariff which has been and will be laid upon the people 
thro the action of these railroad companies in raising money 
out of them to carry on their business, to make their betterments, 
to restore their broken-down railroad stock, and also to pay their 
official retinue and all connected with it. 

Let it be understood, let the people of the United States under- 
stand once for all that every dollar which has been used in 
building this railroad and every dollar hereafter to be contributed 
to the railroad comes directly out of the pockets of the people 
and is a tax upon their industry. When we realize this, then I 
hope we will warm to the subject and we will understand that 
we have obligations resting upon us which compel us to see that 
the people are not swindled out of their money and put in the 
grasp of a corporation whose powers we do not even know or 
understand. 

Now, I will read this correspondence. Hon. Joseph McKenna, 
Attorney-General, on the 3d day of April, 1897, responding to a 
resolution of the Senate of the 26th day of March, stated as follows: 

(1) That on the 23d of January last the Attorney-General, in answer to a 
similiar resolution, sent to the Senate several papers relating to an agree- 
ment between him and Mr. Louis Fitzgerald. 

(2) That inquiry at the Treasury Department and the Department of the 
Interior fails to disclose any other agreements of the kind inquired about. 

(3) That | know of no other agreement @htered into by the President or 
Attorney-General. 


(4) I transmit copies of a few additional papers concerning the agreement 
reported upon the 23d of January last. 


These few additional scraps of paper which were found in the 

Attorney-General’s Office when Mr. cKenna took possession are 

set forth here, and while they have some bearing upon the ques- 

tion are not very important aps as oe amoral and adorn- 
atale. They do that most admirably. 

Ow, sir, here is a transaction for the sale of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, for the sale of the sinking fund, and in addi- 
tion to the other property, for the sale of all franchises, rights, 
and privileges of the United States in the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company to Louis Fitzgerald, chairman of the committee of reor- 


Would it not be supposed that under ordinary circumstances 
and in the ordinary course of governmental business a formal 
would have been drawn up and signed by the parties 


soe ee 
Fiteeoretre to bind the United States on the one hand and 
d's or, 


nization committee on the other, and that that 

ee would have been lodged somewhere in the archives of 

Government; that it er the terms and the condi- 

tions of the contract; that it would fully set forth all the items of 
this and unusual transaction? 

I submit to the Senate of the United States if that would not be 

a reasonable tion? Yet there is no such contract on file. 

No actual agreement between the parties has ever been formulated 
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and signed. The agreement rests entirely upon four letters 
written between the parties, one of which is not given at all. One 
of those letters is not in the record; it is referred to, and its date 
is given, but the letter itself is not here, and another one of the 
letters is unsigned. They comprise all the evidence which the 
Government of the United States possesses in regard to this tre- 
mendous transaction. I will venture to say that a contract in- 
volving $100 has never been made by the United States or any of 
its officers in the loose, indefinite, uncertain form of this vast con- 
tract in the history of our country. Of course I do not know; I 
can only conjecture that this looseness of transaction has taken 
place for the purpose of giving an easy road out of difficulties, if 
they might possibly be suggested. 

Mr. BUTLER. [I will ask the Senator from Alabama under 
what authority of law does the Administration say it has pro- 
ceeded? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will come to that point after a while, if the 
Senator will allow me. I am now getting the facts before the 
Senate, and presently I will touch upon the question of law. 

I have shown to the Senate now what Mr. McKenna said he 
found on file. Now I will read what he found on the files. The 
first letter in the series, though it is the lastin the arrangement of 
the papers here, is dated June 15, 1897. I invite attention to it. 
It is a letter from Louis Fitzgerald to the Hon. George Hoadly, 
who was special assistant to the Attorney-General. It seems that 
Mr. Hoadly had been appointed special assistant to the Attorney- 
General for the purpose of supervising and conducting all that 
relates to the Union Pacific alivtnd Coacpans, and so Fitzgerald 


addressed him on the 15th of January, 1897, from New York. He 
says: 
DEAR Sik: Replying, on behalf of the Union Pacific reorganization com 


mittee, to your favor of the lth instant 


The favor of the Hon. Mr. Hoadly of the 14th instant is not given 
in this record— 

Replying, on behalf of the Union Pacific reorganization committee, to your 
favor of the 14th instant, in which you request from this committee such 
proposition as it may be willing to make fixing a guaranteed bid at foreclos- 
ure and sale for the interest of the United States in the Union Pacific Rail 
way and for the Union Pacific sinking fund, I am authorized to submit to 
you, and through you to the executive department of the Government, the 
ollowing. 


He does not say by whom he is authorized, but I suppose, of 
course, by the committee he professes to represent. 


In the event that the Government shall at once 
pending foreclosure suits 


There were a number of foreclosure suits then pending in dif- 
ferent courts. I have never been able to find out how many. 
Some Senators on this floor probably, by thinking it over, could 
inform me, but the Attorney-General has not been able to do so 


In the event that the Government shall at once take proceedings in the 
vending foreclosure suits or by independent bills for the enforcement of its 
fien upon the railroad and property of the Union Pacific Railway (which in 
cludes the Kansas Pacific line) by sale thereof, and for the sale of the sinking 
fund in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury relating to the Union Pa 
cific Railway Company, the reorganization committee is prepared to guar- 
antee a minimum bid for the Union and Kansas Pacific lines of railroad and 
property embraced within the lien of the Government, and for the cash and 
securities in the United States Union Pacific sinking fund, taken at par, 
which shall produce to the Government over and above any prior liens and 
eharges upon the railways and sinking fund the net sum of $45,000,000 

The committee is prepared to furnish adequate security for the due per 
formance of the above offer. As such security it will deposit with such 
national depositary in New York City as may be selected by the proper offi 
cers of the Government the sum of $4,500,000 in cash (namely, 10 per cent of 
the guaranteed bid), subject to the condition that this deposit may be used 
under the terms of the foreclosure decree, asa deposit to qualify such bid- 
ders as may act on behalf of the reorganization committee, and that to the 
extent to which the Government may determine the terms of decree, an equal 
deposit, to be made within a reasonable time before sale, shall be required as 
a qualification of any other bidder. Should the Government desire to liqui- 
date the sinking fund in advance of sale of the railway property, the reor- 
ganization committee will be prepared to anticipate this feature of its offer 

yy an earlier purchase of the sinking fund at par of the cash and securities 
therein contained. 

As the provision proposed is one of very considerable magnitude and as 
the proposition is based upon conditions which now exist, it will be obvious 
that the reorganization committee must reserve. and it desires to be under 
stood as reserving, the right to withdraw this offer at any time previous to 
its acceptance by the Government. 

I — the honor to be, very respectfully. yours 
LOUIS FITZGERALD 
Chairman of the Reorgan mi 


of the Union Pacifi 


take proceedings in the 


ation Com thee 


Railway Company 
* Hon. Georar HOADLy, 
Special Assistant to Attorney-General, 
No. 22 William Street, New York City 
That is dated, the Senate will remember, on the 15th day of 
January, 1897. It was not very long then until the 4th of March. 
On the 18th day of January this is the reply to it which we find, 
@ paper in the archivesof the Attorney-General’s Office not signed: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington 
Str: Hon. George Hoadly, special assistant to the Attorney-General, has 
sent me your letter to him of the 15th instant 
The one I have just read— 


making a proposition on behalf of your committee fora guarantied minimum 
bid for the property of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railway compa- 


D.C., January is 


nies and the Union Pacific sinking fund as a basis for the Government's 
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proceeding to foreclose its lien thereon. Iam authorized by the President 
to commence foreclosure proceedings, as suggested in your proposal, pro- 
vided it is modified in the following particulars: 

(1) In order to preserve the basis of the original informal negotiations, 
which took place in the absence of an accurate statement of the Tt 
your offer should be modified so that the amount of the guarantied bid there 
named will be $45,754,050.99, instead of the sum of 000. 


000, 
(2) That the following clause of your popem be eliminated, viz, ‘and 
Government may 


Thereupon these statements of two newspapers are appended to 
the report. The first appears to be a press dispatch from a Boston 
paper: 

Boston, June 15. 

Within a short time the reorganization committee of the Union Pacific 


Railway Company is expected to make public its plan for the reo: izatic 
of the road, and sasurances have been recetved that the plan eee 


that, to the extent to which the determine the terms of reson Governmen pected ee 
decree, an equal deposit to be made within a reasonable time before sale shall Sotumen ealeedcmeme a The time for Wit, sale of the Fat to 
be required as a qualification of any other bidder. ee) ae Saapeey ar the Seoeneopreenee™ : = = forthe past week 
. 5 A owing to necessary ormali not expected that the 

Now, says the Attorney General: t system will be operated by new company much before October of 

se hare. no oa a. the out we pet the uniform peoaies in year. 
way foreclosures uiring a deposi ders asa guaranty of good : 

faith and security for erioumaanen. and while the Government will o ronaany Great speed and haste about this business! 
have the same interest as other parties in having such condition imposed, The new plan is said to pots for the of the road by the reor- 
do not wish to make a stipulation on that point as a condition of our arrange- ization committee for the actual net sum of $28,601,336, although the min- 
ment um bid was fixed at $45,754,000. 


(3) That your posal is understood to mean that in case the property 
mentioned should not be sold as a unit, minimum bids for the separate - 
tions thereof are to be made which in the aggregate will produce to the Gov- 
ernment the net sum above mentioned. In case of separate the deposit 
named by you may, of course, be used for qualification of represent- 
ane vem at each, in such proportions as may be required under the terms of 


(4) Your ty applies to such sale or sales as shall become effective. 
The sale of sinking und may be es or otherwise. 7 
Your tance of the above tions of your proposal will close the 
ment, and I will proceed to institute foreclosure proceedings on be 
halt of the Government as soon as the deposit named by you is made, for 
which, upon receipt of your acceptance, I will designate the depositary. 


Very respectfully 
— ——,, Attorney-General. 
Lovuts FrrzGeraD, Esq, ; 
Chairman Reorganization Committee, Union Pacific Rwy. Co., 
No. 190 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
No name is signed toit. It is addressed to Louis Fitzgerald, 
esq., Chairman reorganization committee, Union Pacific Railway 


aw No. 120 Broadway, New York. To that Mr. Fitzgerald 
replies: 


Let me make a comment on that as I go along, as I do not wish 
to repeat any of the remarks I have to make to-day. How was 
the sum reduced from $45,754,000 to $28,691,336? By turning over 
the sinking fund into the hands of Fitzgerald, in order that he 
ae buy the road with it; by taking the fund that is ated 
py aw in the Treasury of the United States, that the ident 
himself can not touch, and transferring it to Louis Fitzgerald, in 
order that he might thereby be able to make good his minimum 
bid of $45,700,000 by the payment of $28,691,336; taking the prop- 
erty of the Government—actual cash, a large part of it, bonds at 
par and entirely worth their par in or in any kind of money — 
and transferring that fund into the hands of Louis Fitz- 
gerald & Co.,in order to enable them to make that minimum bid, 
which et pretend cost forty-five million seven hundred and odd 
thousand dollars, when in fact it costs only $28,691,336. 

Now, will we by our silence, by our uiescence, or in any 
other way confirm and ratify that tra on, evidenced in the 
loose manner I have pointed out in these letters, one of which is 
not signed, and another of which is not found on the files of the 
Department? Can the Senate assist in the ormance, consum- 
mation, and ratification of a transaction like that? Why, sir, I 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTER, 
Union Pacrfic RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, January 20, 1897. 
Sir: Lhave your favor of 18th eaten er yen of 6th 
instant to Hon. George Hi 


: " special assistant to the Attorney-General. would feel that I was affronted if a man should ask me if I would 
On behalf of the eeconeentine committee of the Union Pacific Railway | support a thing of that kind upon my oath as a Senator. Says 
Compan I have aren a the ee ee in your let- | this dispatch, which I continue to teat from: 
Howdy dated on the 15th fostant. ee tune, oer, tine pooges witvare actively tae ww commpery ae Seon oo. 
am, very respectfully, LOUIS FITZGERALD. cured the sum tooled, and with the $t,500,000 depostted with the United 
Chairman Union Pacific Reorganization Committee. 


nn. Senne on aes) monte nae (eal ioe inten ok 

Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. osdered. lot 

Now, there is all the light that anybody can throw on this sub- 
ject from the archives of our Government. I have read every 
word of it just as it has been communicated to the Congress of 
the United States. I again ask the question whether anyone ever 
heard of a transaction of any tude, and particularly one of 
this magnitude, being left to be rmined as to its terms and 
ra by papers that are as loose as these, without any formu- 

tion of an agreement between the parties to bind the Govern- 
ment or to bind Fitzgerald and his eT 

Is it not also due to the Congress of nited States that we 
should have information as to who Louis Fitzgerald & Co. are; as 
to their capacity to out this bid; as to whether they are a 

re or —— aes — ape nig as to a 
ane ees ee econ eee Another one of the present receivers— 

the Attorney-General’s Office are es They e. 4 Nee Bette 

Another one of the present receivers— 
fick ll of eta apltte FonCtttaat Soins Newel fogs ct Sew 
Henry 3 ‘haa of New York: Collis P. Huntington and William Heume. 

ew itor 


are the front men, the leading men in the 
samen So this 


contain, 

e through with the most uiry to find out if there 
was anything additional, and he foun Ou neti odtitionsl ex- 
cept a ee ta ge eee ee 

letter of the 14 aS January, 1897, has not been pro- 
duced. We do not know what its contents may be. There is no 
copy of it on file in the Department, it seems, and all of this vast 
transaction is left to rest upon that extremely uncertain and 
conjectural basis. : 

”, nee —~ not along with - Sanesien in that 
wa ce to ourselves. ecan not, u su tion . 
ther the j peed Semen sina to thasengldiave "aaa of the 0 Ee eee ee ee 


Government, ‘‘ You can do no wrong, and we therefore require We have we 
nothing more of you than a mere in Sintiets contained tu lobes hares Supentee to.0cery seueee Seer that we could 
like this of the general nature of the transaction without respect | t ao . a ee company, and 
to the with whom you are dealing.” - e ro ont nion Pacific y 
But the ne of the country, to whom we are often very | Who now hold the legal title to that company, if the decrees on 
much indebted for information we can not get from the De- | Which their Sian Wee ene, one. Soneey eve the 
partment about the business we have to transact here, have fer- men who are with sir, Collis ooo 
prareetiwee tagip tems than - : sonora sume to be eretie Ie enaine ts Gee Sauk own 

ments—statements which Some of thosestatemen pocketknife extent ownershi about 
are appended to the report of the honorable Senator from Kansas three-fourths of it, is one of the parties to this 


RE She TS es ee The com- 
say: 

The undersigned da statement of a ting a com- 
plein of the minor « olders and. giving some idea of the injury which 





| 






vernment of Utah in granting the charter to show us that 
Poe repetition and copy of what is called the Kentucky 
Mr. President, that makes it necessary for me to state very 
priefly what isthe Kentucky company. I can not now go through 
the whole of it in detail, but I can state the prominent points in 
the of the Kentucky company to show the Senate 
and the country what sort of an organization it is in Utah that 
to buy and exploit and operate the Union Pacific Rail- 
Pet Compan . It is a company based upon the same scheme 
with what is called the Southern Pacific Railroad Conpeny or 
wa’ emg aye organized and chartered in the State of Ken- 

It is 


tucky. . most peculiar corporation that ever existed, I 

Up tothe time of the effort to get the government of 
Utah to go into this matter, it was the only one of the kind that 
had ever existed. Now, what was it? 

Huntington, in testimony which he swore to, that I have before 
me here now, stated that there were about forty different rail- 
roads connected in elena: — ee the ane 
Railroad Com 4 g ort , in Oregon, and termi- 
=i at ow Unions, There were about forty of these roads, 
and Huntington and his three associates, and the administrators 
or executors of the survivors of them, owned a)’ of the roads. 

not only owned a majority of the stock in the forty rail- 

, but they owned almost the entire stock in all of them. 

They found it necessary to escape from the jurisdiction of the 

through which their railways ran and to get away as far 

as possible from the jurisdiction of the railroad commissioners of 

the different States ugh which they ran, who frequently busy 

themselves in making raids upon the rates of railroads that receive 

their charters, as was the case in this instance, entirely from the 

State and Territorial authorities. 

came to Kentucky and got the legislature of | 

Kent to organize them into a corporation called the Southern | 
Pacific way Company. That company was forbidden by its 
charter to build any railroad or attempt to build any in the State 
of Kentucky. Kentucky did not intend to be afflicted with their 
corporate action in so far as it might affect the rights of the peo- 
ple of Kentucky. So that ban was put uponthem. They were 


: 





to build any railroads in that State, but they 

were to buy railroads and the stock of railroads and 
to those of railroads and their stock into the capi- 
tal of y. Iwill call it the Kentucky com- 
, because there have several changes of the name of the 

aon Pacific Railway Company and it makes confusion when 


we undertake to separate them by the narrow definitions that are 
given in the titles of these respective companies. 

When company was created, they organized it how? By 
putting the stock of these oo tere into the treasury of that 


company. They transferred the stock into the hands of a trustee. 
It was ~~ in at par, mae ee —_ = - — assembled 
together the capital stoek o mtucky company. 
Now, what ted that stock? No transfer book of stock; 
no record at Certificates were issued by this trustee, which 


were by delivery, representing the stock that was sub- 
the Kentucky company by the holders of the stock in 
the fi railway companies. 
Mr. RIS. Allotments of stock. 
Mr. MORGAN. Yes; allotments of stock. The forty railway 
were left in regular organization, with their officers 
and all that. They did not undertake to break them up, but they 
the capital stock of those companies and put it in the Ken- 
company and allotted to each shareholder the amount of 
of the company that he was entitled to in the ag- 
stock ings in these other companies; and this 
been made, the certificate was issued showing 
stock of the ae company; and that cer- 
in such sums as they chose, was transferable by 
of the United States or a greenback or asilver 
was kept, no stock book was ae nothing 
being could get sight of; and when you | 
bility = once _— so 
i any kind at all, the 
where he was, for in ten 
absolutely of his stock and all 
astockholder by the simple act of 
imto the hands of some person else. 
than one other particular. | 
in saying that that is the 
everexisted in the history of legis- 
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into which all the powers of these fifty corporations had been con- 
centrated, and Collis P. Huntington was the presiding officer. 
One of the things that he did in the pursuit of the powers derived 
from the Kentucky company was to take a lease for ninety-nine 
years of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. He has got it 
now. He was then the aetive managing man of the Pacific rail 


ili- 
road company, had been from its organization, and is yet. He 
was also the president of the Kentucky company. He madeacon- 
tract with himself as vice-president of the Central Pacific Railroad 


Company and president of the Kentucky company by which the 
Central DiaiteliainesAComsens was leased for ninety-nine 

and leased at a sum which has enabled him and his coadjutors to 
leech. out of that company nearly money enough to pay its debt to 
the United States. 

Now, that same man is here in the Fitzgerald company, and 
they have gone to the State of Utah and got another Kentucky 
company organized there, based on the same model, as far as we 
can gather. But, sir, we have to get that from the newspapers, 
because the Government can not afford us the knowledge. Here 
is a Government so deeply interested in this great transaction, 
utterly ignorant, so far as its official information goes, of the 
nature of the case, and they can not inform us as to what this 
Utah company proposes to do. But we gather from the news 
paper press that they propose to duplicate the Kentucky company 
in its extraordinary powers, and that company will have the right 
to buy railroads, and it is to be under that authority thas this 
Fitzgeruld contract is tobe carried into effect. 

There is the general situation; and, Mr. President, it is enough 
to put any man, no matter how confiding he may be, wpon notice 
that something is going on about this railroad company that will 
not bear the light of investigation, that is not just, that is not 
right. 

The Senator from North Carolina asked me what authority in 
law there was for this. I have but run over this question hur 
riedly, and I do not want to cause the Senate to bestow one ino- 
ment of reflection upon my propositions of fact or law that is not 
germane to it, and that is not absolutely important in the con 
sideration of this question. 

Let us turm to the law of this case. Commencing in 1862 and 
going on in 1864, and subsequently thereto in many acts of Con- 
gress, the legal and financial foundation was laid for the building 
of this transcontinental system of railroads. These laws said 
and the Supreme Court in a decision which depended upon the 
proposition have so held—that it was the intention of Congress in 
the organization of these two railroad companies that they should 
constitute one grand, unified, and uniform system of railroad from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. 

If L could indulge myself, for a moment even, in recalling the 
reasons for that magnificent project of public policy, the Senate 
of the United States and the country would see at once that the 
maintenance and conduct of these two roads was not only a great 
national project, with reference to the welfare of the people and 
the country at large, but they would see that these railroads were 
actual iistrumentalities of Government, as much so as the national 
banks; actual instrumentalities of Government, not mere conven- 
iences—something affording opportunity for the proper conduct of 
the business of the United States—but organized on purpose as 
actual instrumentalities of Government; which purposes are not 
only explained in the charters themselves, but when we come to 
the grant of priority, to the first-mortgage bonds, as they are now 
called, we expressly excepted out of that priority these instru- 
mental features of governmental action which are carefully pro- 
vided for in the statutes. The first-mortgage bonds have never 
been held to be a mortgage or a lien upon those features of this 
charter which make these railroads the instrumentialities of Gov- 
ernment. The language is express, and no man can doubt it. 
The reservation was put in on purpose, and was carefully and 
effectually done. 

Mr. President, [I have argued in my own mind—and it is un- 
necessary for the present discussion that I should state or define 
the conclusion at this moment of time—that in consequence of 
that express exception in respect of the priority of lien, of what 
is called the first mortgage, it does not hold as to these particular 
features of this charter. I have shown that, sir, and I am as 
firmly convinced of it as I am that I now oceupy the floor of the 
Senate. No court in this country can sell these railroads under a 
judicial sale. You might as well sell out the mail contracts of 
the country under a judgment; you might as well sell the ships of 
war by a decree of a court based on a builder's lien. The Gov- 
ernment is so interwoven by these statutes and by this great pub- 
lic policy with these railroad companies that no court in the 
United States has the power, without Congress shall hereafter en- 
able it, to sell these railroads and convey all the features covered 
by these charters. 

I mention that more for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the lawyers in this body to the proposition than anything else, in 
order that I may illustrate, by the language of this statute, and 
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by the exceptions in the statute, which are expressed, the fact 
that the Government of the United States never contemplated the 
sale of these roads under a decree of acourt. They can not besold 
and conveyed except by an express act of Congress. We have 
first got to provide that these reservations in favor of the United 
States shall not operate to forbid a sale; and in the absence of 
such provision, no court can make such a decree. 

After we had gone through with enacting all this body of stat- 
ute law, this peculiar and unfortunate arrangement of giving a 
priorit ae lien to a second-mortgage bond over this statutory lien 
of the United States-—-that strange and incomprehensible transac- 
tion—after we had done all this, and decision after decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States had been made upon it, con- 
strning these various and apparently conflicting propositions aris- 
ing out of the construction of the numerous statutes, the great 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate took this subject up— 
after the matter had got into dire confusion, they took it -. By 
what authority did they take it up? By what authority did they 
undertake to say that they would ust the statute law of the 
United States in respect of the rights, powers, duties, and obliga- 
tious of these railroads? I will answer. By an authority that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has expressly confirmed, 
the right to alter, amend, and repeal the charters. 























— of the said Contrel Facies Refiroad Company, = widen = the act of 
aavene paaeee @ of Mare . D. . and under the authorit 
of the said act and of the acts aforesaid, constract a railroad from {)\« city a 
San Jose to the city of Sacramento, in California, and did demand and ro- 
ceive from the United States the sum of $1,970,580 of the bonds of the United 
States, of the description before men as issued to the Central Pacific 
Company, and in the same mannerand under the provisions of said acts; and 
w and in t of the bonds soissued to both said companies the United 
States have interest to the sum of more than thirteen and a half million 
dollars, which has not been reimbursed; and 
Whereas said Western Pacific Railroad Company has issued and disposed 
of an amount of its own bonds equal to the amount so issued by the United 
States to it, and secured the same by mortgage, which are, if lawfully issued 
and disposed of, a prior and paramount lien to that of the United States, as 
stated and secured ae: and 
Whereas said Western Pacific Railroad Semeanty hee Gace become merged 
in and consolidated with said Central Pacific Rai Company, under the 
name of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, whereby the said Central 
to all the burdens, duties, and 
obligations before resting upon said Western Pacific Railroad Company; 
and divers other railroad companies have been merged in and consolidated 
with said Central Pacific Railroad vongeer, 
Whereas the United States, upon emand of the said Union Pacific 
Company, have heretofore issued, by way of loan to it and as pro- 
vided in said acts, the bonds of the United States, payable in thirty years 
from the date thereof, with interest Te cent per annum, payable half 
zeariy, the principal sums of which amount to sei 20h 2; on which the United 
tates have paid over $10,000,000 interest over and above all reimbursements; 
which said bonds have been sold in the market or otherwise disposed of by 


Sir, in all the decisions which have been made or which ever | , Whereas said corporation has issued and of an amount of its own 
» . bonds equal to the amounts so issued to it by the United States as af. 1, 
will be made in respect of these railroads, none has been so im- | and secured the same by ead Welek are, if lawfully issued and dis 


— as that affirmation by the Supreme Court of the United 
tes that the Thurman law, which was a total repeal, alteration, 
and modification of the existing law, was constitutional. That 
question ha’ been settled, Mr. President, then —— 

Mr. TURPIE. Ishould like to ask the learned and honorable 
Senator from Alabama whether the Thurman Act contained within 
itself any repealing clause? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, fully; even more ample, because it is 
more specific than the first act, and leaves it in doubt than 
ee charter—the acts of 1862 and 1864. 

Mr. when the on the Judiciary of the 
Senate got hold of this su attempt to do in the 
exercise of this power of alteration, amendment, or repeal? They 


eee of, a pe and mount in the respect mentioned in said acts, 
that of the United States, as stated, and secured thereby; and 


Whereas the total liabilities (exclusive of interest to napus} to all cred- 
itors, including the United States, of the said Central Pacific Company 


amount in the segregate to more than 000, and those of the said Union 
Pacific Railroad pan . 


to more 000; and 
Whereas the United States, in view of the indebtedness and operations of 
said several railroad companies respectively, and of the disposition of their 
respective incomes, are not and can not, without further legislation, be secure 
in their interests in and fencers oe respective railroads and corpora- 
tions, either as mentioned in said or otherwise— 


I call the attention of the Senate to the importance of taat state- 
ment, that upon the laws as they stood the United States could 
not be properly secured in their liens upon this property, and in 
their right of reimbursement— 


codified the whole ; they upon all of it; and the | and 

Ne ~ voc = of eee as m ‘d on act & ine, as eae Pach ot ne to the United States 
can n un % any other statu © | i the premises. and in respect of all mat in . require 
oe tae ee ery Nereery es oo that ee ee eee ee cere 
as two of that eminent committee are now absent from - ee reason premises ca 
ate—and perhaps others who were of this body—to say that Allen | fijrfor'the amendment and alteration thereof ought also to be exercised as 


G. Thurman and a ot great as — were, wm 
never conferred u country so express a blessing as the 
conferred in the hockenents of the Thurman Act. 2 


Mr. President, before I go into a brief inquiry into some of the 
They took the subject up; they codified it; they reviewed it in i 


leading provisions of the Thurman Act, which changed the law 


all its essential culars; and when that act was and had | as it stood af the time of its enactment, I wish again to call atten- 
been dete by the Su e Court of the United States as | tion to the fact that there is a summarizing of the difficulties to 


being within the consti purview of C , then, sir, 
we have the real source to which we look for all of the provisions 
of law which concern these roads, 
As I read the preamble of that act—for the preamble to the act 
was enacted as a statement of the situation of these railway com- 
nies both as to the law and as to the facts, and stands as a dec- 
aration which fixes the rights of the United States and of the 
railroad companies absolutely—as I read the preamble of this act, 
the Senate will see at once not only its importance, but how com- 
pletely it disposes of a large number of questions which are raised, 


be provided against by an amendatory law, and this is the only 
amendatory law that the Congress of the United States has passed 
upon that subject. Here is the recital of the situation which 
makes it necessary to pass this amendatory law. The facts are 
all set out; and then they go on, after laying down this predicate 
of fact, to state the amendments which are made in the original 
act of 1862 and 1864 b SS 

Mr. PETTUS. Will the Senator from Alabama give us the 
authority in the act of 1864 for these changes? 


Mr. MORGAN. I will say to my colleague that the authority 
some of them found in the ndence here, which I have read | to do so has been nections directt in the Supreme Court of the 
to the Senate this morning. I read the entire act: United States; and it has been ded by the Supreme Court of 


Whereas on the Ist day of July, A. D. 1862, Congress an act entitled 
“An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and te ph line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the ernment the use 
of the same for postal, military, and other purposes *’— 

There are the instrumentalities-of Government directly ex- 
pressed— . 
and 


the United States that the acts of 1862 and 1864 did authorize such 

action. So it is not necessary, perhaps, to go into a broader state- 

ment mag that, or amore one, in answer to my colleague’s 
uestion. 

7 I observed some time ago that there could be no question at all 


Whereas afterwards, on the 2d day of ee 4 A. D. 1864, Congress passed an 
act in amendment of said first-mentioned act; and 

Whereas the Union Pacific Railroad aaene named in said acts, and un- 
der the authority thereof, undertook toconstruct a railway, after the passage 
thereof, over some a of the line mentioned in said acts; and 

Whereas, under authority of the said two acts, the Central Pacific Rail- 


States and of these companies as they are defined by law. 
road Company of California, a corporation existing under ~ laws of the 


Now, on first to define what net earnings shall be, what 
gun ta en dered net earnings, and prescribe a rule for the 


otherwise d of by said empeny 

tye cs ual to the amoun' Bodine yatreg, Baten 
amoun own 
and secured the saine by a and which are, if lawfully issued and dis- 
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States for any payment of principal or interest it might have 
— upon the bonds, which are called the subsidy bonds—the 
bonds issued by the United States directly to the company and sold 
by thecompany—was that all of the accounts of per oaee pae done 
for the United States in any and in every fcrm, instead of being paid 
in money, should be applied to the interest upon those bonds paid by 
the United States orthe principal. After that, in order toindulge 
the roads and give them a better opportunity to build and to pro- 

, that was reduced to one-half the income from those sources, 
one-half of the income from the indebtedness that the United 
States might incur in the transportation of material, soldiers, etc., 
back and forth over its railroad. There was another provision in 
the original act, which was that the sum of 5 per cent of the net 


— 





earnings of the railroad should be set apart annually and be paid 
to the United States Government for the purpose of reimbursing 


the Government in any payment it might make on account of the 
principal debt or the interest upon the principal debt of these sub- 
bonds 


The Thurman Act went on, after these incomes that I speak of 
were sequestered, and provided that all of the proceeds of the 
contracts for the transportation of material, men, etc., for the 
United States Government should be put into a sinking fund. It 
provided also that 5 per cent, which was required by the original 
act, should be paid into the sinking fund. Then Congress re- 
quired, as you will see by the provisions of this act, an annual 

ent in money to be made by these railroad companies into 
that sinking fund, but the whole amount to be paid in was not to 
exceed 25 per cent of the annual income of the road. 

But what is the ground upon which they did this? Why should 
the Congress of the United States lay its hand upon the money of 
the company and compel it to pay it into a sinking fund, and upon 
those net earnings compel them to pay into a sinking fund the 
whole amount of contracts with the United States Government 
for transportation? Why did they require them to pay that into 
a sinking fund? It was upon the basis that this act lawfully 
might change the existing law on that subject and require the pay- 
ment to be made. Thereupon Congress laid its hand firmly, al- 
most violently, upon the income of this road, in money, in trans- 
portation due from the United States, and in the provision for the 
original sinking fund, and put them all together into a sinking 
fund which is created by this act. 

Mr. President, no court could have done more than that. In 
all the amplitude of its powers there is no court that could have 
done that much, because the court would have been restrained 
7 the statute; but Congress had the power, and exercised it here, 
of altering, amending, and repealing these laws, and laid hold of 
the income of this company, segregated it, and put it into a sink- 
ing fund, and there it is now. 

that exercise of power by the Congress of the United 
States, and after that having been affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there is not much question about our right 
to do anything at all with this company, its property, or its in- 
come that does not come into collision with some right vested 
under the Constitution. Unless onr legislative action taken in the 
Thurman Act, or taken here now, or hereafter, in respect tothose 

companies should come in collision with some right 
vested in somebody by the Constitution of the United States and 
protected by that instrument, we are at full liberty to legislate. 

It is only a question of policy after that, a question of justice, a 
question of the righteousness of our action; but, so far as legal 

and restraints are concerned, they do not exist, except 
so far as they are provided by the Constitution of the United 
States in the protection of rights actually vested. 

After these remarks of a preliminary character, I will call atten- 
tion to some of the provisions of this law. I read first from sec- 
tion 3, which provides: 

That there See Be cxtebtiahed ie the agar the Vetted States a 
w e retary © 216 Lreasury ir 
Ravina. . iy 


That was the original provision— 

and the nual income thereof shall be in like manner from time to time 
ates shail accumulate and be disposed of as hereinafter men- 
i ES oa 
u or £0 reasons appearin o 
he shall so Comarote, he shall at an tune deems it ad- 
other of the United States. All the bonds belong- 
as fast as titey shall be obtained, be so stamped as to 
said fund, and that they are not in the hands of 
of ry until they shall have been 

publicly of pursuant to this act. 
act was changed in only one particular, and 
gave the Secretary of the Treasury the right to 
invest the income from this road-in other bonds besides the bonds 
of the company, and the invest- 
better call attention now, has been made, as 


fund has now, or had on the 16th of January, 1897 
routed eae. 1,011,000 of matured Pacific 
Seairecrey non pil Go bene acisiisa os 
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Those are actual cash assets. Besides that it has United States 
bonds, maturing in 1894, $915,750, 

_ Then, under the authority of the act which I have just been call- 
ing attention to, they had a right to invest in first-mortgage bonds 
of the Union Pacific Railroat Company and the Central Pacific 
Company—but we are dealing now with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company—and under that they made investments to the 
amount of nearly $6,000,000, or perhaps a little more. They in- 
vested under a like authority in Kansas Pacific bonds, in Sioux 
City and Pacific bonds, Central Branch bonds, and Western Pacific 
bonds, until the investment amounts in bonds now in the sink- 
ing fund +o $13,645,250 and, as I have said, $3,608,809.99 in cash 
assets, mahing the amount of money now in that sinking fund 
on account of the Union Pacific Railroad Company $17,254.059.99. 

That is the amount of the money and the bonds which the 
President of the United States under his contract proposes to de- 
liver into the hands of Mr. Fitzgerald in violation of law. 

Section 4 of the act provides: 

That there shall be carried to the credit of the said fund, on the Ist day of 
February in each year, the one-half of the compensation for services hereinbe 
fore named, rendered for the Government by said Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, not applied in liquidation of interest; and, in addition thereto, the 
said company shall, on said day in each year, pay into the Treasury, to the 
credit of said sinking fund, the sum of $1,200,000, or so much thereof as shall 
be necessary to make the 5 per cent of the net earnings of its said road pay- 
able to the United States under said act of 1862, and the whole sum carned 
by it as compensation for services rendered for the United States, together 
with the sum by this section required to be paid, amount in the aggre eto 
25 per cent of the whole net earnings of said railroad company, ascertained 
and defined as hereinbefore provided, for the year ending on the 3ist day of 
December next preceding. That there shall be carried to the credit of the 
said fund, on the lst day of February in each year, the one-half of the com- 
pensation for services hereinbefore named, rendered for the Government by 
said Union Pacific Railroad Company, not applied in liquidation of interest; 
and, in addition thereto, the said company shall, on said dey in each year, pay 
into the Treasury to the credit of said sinking fund the sum of $850,000, or 
so much thereof as shall be necessary to make the 5 per cent of the net earn 
ings of its said road payable to the United States under said act of 1862, and 
the whole sum earned by it as compensation for services rendered for the 
United States, together with the sum by this section required to be paid, 
amount in the aggregate to 25 per cent of the whole net earnings of said 
railroad company, ascertained and defined as hereinbefore provided, for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of December next preceding. 


Section 5 is as follows: 


That whenever it shall be made satisfactorily to appear to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by either of said companies, that 75 per cent of its net earn- 
ings as hereinbefore defined, for any current year, are or were insufficient 
to pay the interest for such year upon the obligations of such company, in 
respect of which obligations there may exist a lien paramount to that of the 
United States, and that such interest has been paid out of such net earnings, 
said Secretary is hereby authorized, and it is made his duty, to remit for such 
current year so much of the 2% per cent of net earnings required to be paid 
into the sinking fund, as aforesaid, as may have been thus applied and used 
in the payment of interest as aforesaid. 

Section 6 provides: _ 

That no dividend shall be voted, made, or paid for or to any stockholder or 
stockholders in either of said companies respectively at any time when the 
said company shall be in default in respect of the payment either of the sums 
required as aforesaid to be paid into said sinking fund, or in respect of the 
payment of the said 5 per cent of the net earnings, or in respect of interest 
upon any debt the lien of which, or of the debt on which it may accrue, is 
paramount to that of the United States; and any officer or person who shall 
vote, declare, make, or pay, and any stockholder of any of said companies 
who shall receive any such dividend contrary to the provisions of this act 
shall be liable to the United States for the amount thereof, which, when re- 
covered, shall be paid into said sinking fund. And every such officer, person, 
or stockholder who shal! knowingly vote, declare, make, or puy any such divi- 
dend, contrary to the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a mis 
demeanor. and. on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $10,000, and by imprisonment not exceeding one year 


Now we come to the application of the sinking fund, section 7: 


Sec. 7. That the said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, at 
the maturity of said bonds so respectively issued by the United States, be 
applied to the payment and satisfaction thereof, according to the interest 
ps proportion of each of said companies in said fund, and of all interest 
paid by the United States thereon, and not reimbursed, subject to the pro- 
visions of the next section. 


Section 8 reads: 


That said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, according to 
the interest and proportion of said companies respectively therein, be held 
for the protection, security. and benefit of the lawful and just holders of any 
mortgage or lien debts of such companies respectively, lawfully paramount 
to the rights of the United States, and for the claims of other creditors 


So we create a trust upon that sinking fund in favor of the 
holders of prior liens and also in respect of the claims of other 
creditors— 


if any, lawfully chargeable upon the funds so required to be paid into said 
sinking fund, according to their respective lawful priorities, as well as for 
the United States, according to the principles of equity, to the end that all 
persons having any claim upon said sinking fund may be entitled thereto in 
due order; but the provisions of this section shall not operate or be held te 
impair any existing legal right, except in the manner in this act provided, 
of any mortgage, lien, or other creditor of any of said companies respectively 
nor to excuse any of said companies respectively from the duty of discharg- 
ing, out of other funds, its debts to any creditor except the United States. 


Section 9 is as follows: 


That all sums due tothe United States from any of said companies respec- 
tively, whether payable presently or not, and all sums seanired to be paid to 
the United States or into the Treasury, or into said sinking fund under this 
act. or under the acts hereinbefore referred to, or otherwise, are bereby 
declared to be a lien upon all the property, estate, right«, and franchises of 
every description granted or conveyed by the United States to any of said 
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panies respectively, from whatever source derived, subject to any lawfull 
prior and paramount mortgage, lien, or claim thereon. But this section sha’ 
not be construed to prevent said companies respectively from using and dis- 
posing of any of their property or assets in the ordinary, proper, and lawful 
course of their current business, in good faith and for valuable consideration. 

Now, there is one of the most important, perhaps the most 
important, declarations found in this act, because it adjusts the 
respective liens and claims of different persons interested as cred- 
itors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, whether they are 
claiming to hold under liens or eens or contracts of any kind. 

Right here I desire to correct a very inaccurate statement which 
is usually made about the lien of the Government of the United 
States. In the original act of 1862,and perhaps it was repeated in 
1864, although I think it was not—it makes no difference—but 
according to the law as it stood at the date of the passage of the 
Thurman bill the description of the right of satisfaction which the 
United States had out of this property was that it held a lien or 
ipso facto mortgage. 

Those words ‘ipso facto mortgage ” have led to some confusion, 
and in connection with the word ‘‘ foreclosure,” which is used in 
the two original statutes of 1862 and 1864, the effort has been 
made to liken the rights of the United States in this matter to 
those of a mortgagee. There is no resemblance, no similarity on 
the general surface of things, but this statute was provided, with 
remarkable care, to eliminate all such difficulties from the mean- 
ing of the law, and it makes the United States’ right of satis- 
faction out of this property a strict statutory lien, just as I have 
read it here, and to which I desire to call attention again. Now, 
recollect this statute says: 

That all sums due to the United States from any of said companies respec- 
tively, whether payable presently or not, and all sums oars to be paid 
to the United States or into the ury, or into said sinking fund under 
this act, or under the acts hereinbefore referred to, or otherwise, are hereby 


declared to be a lien upon all the property, estate, rights, and franchises of 
every description granted or conveyed by the Uni States to any of said 


The right of the United States in this statute is made a pure 
and simple statutory lien. Itis not a mortgage, and the words 
by which that lien had hitherto been characterized as partaking 
somewhat of the nature of a mortgage have been stricken out by 
this amendatory law, and we have here the exact definition of the 

ht of the United States—it is a statutory lien. 

ow, that being the state of the law, which is undeniable and 
conclusive,and which admits of no argument or disputation, there 
is ee upon it this one statement, which I think no lawyer 
will deny and which the ablest gnrists in the world have affirmed: 
That is to say, a court of equity has not within its original power 
the jurisdiction to foreclose or to enforce astatutory lien unless the 
statute provides for it. A statutory lien is not a contract, either 
ress or implied. It isthe power of the law brought to bear 
upon a definition of right. Itis the pivotal fact in a forfeiture. 
It is no mortgage. It none of the characteristics of a mort- 
— is no day of grace. 
is no power to postpone the time at which the peer 

shall be subjected absolutely to the lien for a season, to see if the 
defendant or mortgagor may not be able to redeem. There is no 
— of redemption. The “foreclosure,” if it may be so called, 
which follows the breach of a statutory lien, is a forfeiture ont 
and out, and whatever rights the creator of that lien may have 
ee ae result from an act of upon 
the part of the pledgee, and nothing else. There is no foundation 
or foothold for redem 
with a pure statutory lien or forfeiture, and here these able ju- 
rists took up this confused statute, and finding that the words 
might mislead men, and even courts, struck out everything that 


tion. Nothing of that kind is associated | States 


Mr. THURSTON. I should like to.ask the Senator from A),:- 
bama a question. If the Government of the United States ha. 
only what the Senator terms a statutory lien and not a mortgas: 
upon the Union Pacific road, by what authority can the Gover), 
ment of the United States claim the right to redeem from the firs: 
mortgage, the right of redemption from a prior mortgage restin 
in equity upon the ground of the ownership of a second mortgay: 
on the ot 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam very happy to be able to answer the Sen- 
ator very ey upon that proposition. The United States has 
a right, as we it, to redeem a prior mortgage, if it chooses |, 
clear it off in that way, not because its title is not ect, but to 
enable the Government of the United States to do full and am))|. 
justice according to equity if it chooses todo so. But after t) 
statute creating this lien was passed, ten years later, we pass 
another law which did authorize the President of the United Stat... 

tecedent liens. 


to clear off these an 
Mr. THURSTON. That is true, but the first mortgage of the 
ao Pacific Railroad Company was executed in 1564, 1865, or 

Mr. MORGAN. Eighteen hundred and sixiy-six. 

Mr. THURSTON. tever its date may have been, and was 
the contract between the m and the mortgagee at that 
time. Now, unless the Government of the United States, by rea- 
son of holding a second- lien, had the equitable right to 
pay off the first, how could t of the United States by 
any act on its part ever compel the first-mortgage holders to acce})* 
from the Government of the United States the payment of their 
mortgage debt? How can the Government become subrogated to 
that mortgage debt unless it does it under the equity that rested 
in it at the time the first-mortgage obligation was issued? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am happy to have the question put just in 
that shape. The Government of the United in clearing off 
these mortgages, as the President is required to do under the act 
of 1887, obeys the statute, finds its authority in the statute, an 


uite clear that no court of equity could have compelled the 

nited States to clear off that mentee. They had not the power 
to do it for the reason that the statute upon which I have been 
commenting—the act which and modified and changed 
the law, the Thurman Act— bed what the lien of the United 
States was and prescribed that the property of the railway com- 
pany should be forfeited to the Government on the nonpayment 
of the debt or interest or any thereof. The forfeiture vested 
me property - the United States ~ —- = and left us 
under a possi ae a yo e mortgage, as 
was su uentl vided in the act of 1887. - 

Mr. THURSTON, If the Senator will permit me, I think he 
fails entirely to answer the proposition h I make. Of course 
the act of he refers togave authority to the United States 
to use the moneys of the Government to redeem from the first 
mortgage, but the Senator is so good a lawyer that he is aware 
that no volunteer can redeem from a mortgage against the will of 
the mnorimagee Sas can redeem unless he has a right 
founded ei in 


no 
the contract of itself or 
founded upon the well- 


: real. persona and mixed, assets; and income of the said several retirosd | mot in any equity arising in favor of the first-mortgage bond- 
j ous — — vely, trom whatever source t Gerived. subject toany law- | holders at all. In the absence of a statute of that d, I am 


the 
t mortgagee of the Se gr ot are te 
uen same can m in order to 
proteck tila onan security. 
Mr. MORGAN. I will answer the question by adding, ‘Or 
founded in the statute.” Now, if the statute gives the right, that 
is the end of it; and that is all the statute has done. 


was uncertain and put the power of the Government over this | statu 


property upon the basis of a simple statutory lien. and gave the 
remedy of forfeiture to the Government in direct terms. The 
courts may be called upon to aid in enforcing the forfeiture, 
but not to set it aside or to qualify it by repealing the statute to 

redemption that statute does not give to the 


nity es the attempt to ‘‘foreclose” 
statutory lien, it finds itself all the time compelled to obey the 
done is all the 


| 
, 


i 
| 
ll 
i 


i 


7 for mort- 
of the first mortgage are willing to accept 


‘Mr. MORGAN, That means, of course—— 


the of 
tion in law or in 
unless the 


derived through the common law, it is found there. Mr. THURSTON. And if the Senator will excuse me—— 
can put equity in a bill to foreclose a statutory lien unless the Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. — : 
statute says that the equity jurisdiction of the court may be | Mr. THURSTON. Ido agree with the Senator that the United 
ane It is a pure common-law proceeding, a question of | States can redeem, because, as I as the courts so far have 
ht, a forfeiture w vests the property in the hands of the | held, and as has always been the lien of the Govern- 
Government of the United States because of the default. ment is a mortgage lien subsequent to the first mortgage, 
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and under that lien without a statute the Government of the | being three of the most distinguished Democrats in the United 
United States van exercise the ordinary right in equity that any | States. 


or m can exercise to redeem from the first mortgage; 
if the rests the right of the Government upon a 
stat lien and not upon a mortgage, no statutory lien holder 
a right to redeem from a prior mortgage on the property, 
unless in pursuance of a law enacted and in force at the time of 
i contract of the first mortgage. 

Mr. MORGAN. . It so turns out here that the laws relating to 
the Union and Central Pacific rail. oad companies have always 
kept them in our grasp. We started out with the proposition that 
we could amend, alter, or repeal oes of that statute at our 

pleasure, and in this act the right is reserved to do it 

and to keep on amending these statutes. They put 
ves in the ene of this Government when they took a 
y from it and when they got its consent that they might 
prior lien, as it is called, upon this property, and they con- 
when they accepted that law and organized under it that 
would be obedient to the laws of the United States and trust 
e Congress of the United States for justice and equity. They 
have trusted the , and they bave received not only justice 
and equity, but they have received such a liberality of indulgence 
as to provoke them to outrageous crimes in dealing with the Gov- 


ernment. 

That is thesituation. That is their condition. They accepted 
these provisions for their benefit, out of which they have made 
fortunes so massive that the ordinary human mind: almost fails 
to comprehend how great they are. They have accepted these 


rea 


ih 


1 
= 


ee 


advantages. have built up and accumulated a vast property 
without ever their hands into their ee for a dollar. 
It has all been done by the Government and people. All of it 


was done by the credit of the people. Now they come here—for 
the honorable Senator from Nebraska {[Mr. TaursTon] is himself 
for the receivers in this case—they come in here—— 

. Ibeg the Senator's pardon. Ihave not been 
counsel for the recei since the ist day of December, 1895. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon for making the 
statement, but I made it upon the record. 

Mr. . Iwas counsel; I was general solicitor for 
the receivers by the court to administer the properties 
of the Union Railway Company from the 13th day of 
October, 1898, down to the ist day of December, 1895. 

_M AN. Ishould not object to the honorable Senator 
being counsel for these men now. 


d 


a 


. oO. 

I have confidence enough in him to believe 
would not be in this body by the fact that 
counsel for any man in eause. That is my opinion of 


. THURSTON. I only made that statement in order that 
record might be correct, not because of any ane impro- 
my now re ting the receivers professionally, if I 

ey desired my services. 
. MORGAN. Lam very glad that I mentioned the subject, 


. THURSTON. The receivers in charge of the Union Pacific 
property are officers of the court. They represent neither the cor- 
nor the bondholders. The property is being administered 
whomsoever is found entitled to the preferred liens upon it in 
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‘ the eventof a final foreclosure, and the receivers as receivers have 


no interest for or against the property. They are simply its con- 
servators under the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United 
States, and the counsel of the receivers are officers of the courts of 
and subject to en. ws . i 
am very glad ught the subject up, 
shows that the honorable Senator is counsel for 
the receivers, and I have been stating here, and I do not know 
hether or not the Senator is prepared to contradict it, that these 
receivers are members of the y represented by Mr. Fitz- 
Gul Uist he, as chalemen of the committee of reconstruc- 
represents the receivers. They belong to the committee of 
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it will readily appear. The re- 
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the Senator will give the names of the 


a director, and 
York City, three out of the five 


Mr. MORGAN. Ido not suppose they are more distinguished 


as Democrats than Grover Cleveland, who made this contract. | 
am not particularly influenced by the distinction of a man being 
a Democrat when | find him wrapped up in things like this. Here 
is a Boston paper which states that the receivers are members of 
the corporation. 


Mr. HARRIS. Members of the reorganized company, not of 


the reorganization committee. 


Mr. MORGAN. Very good. They are members of the reor- 


ganized company chartered in Utah. 


Mr. THURSTON. I donot know anything about that; I have 


no connection or concern with it. 


Mr. MORGAN. Iam not splitting any hairs about this matter. 


I am trying to get at the facts, and we have probed for the facts 
with resolutions, so far as we can, but we can not get at the facts. 
This Government has not them in its possession. If they were 
in the Attorney-General’s Office, Mr. McKenna would send them 
tous. They are not there. Something is kept out of the way; 
something is hid out. A copy of a letter is gone. It does not ap- 
pear here at all. 


One of these letters is not signed; it isin blank. There has been 


no formulation of the contract, as I observed in the opening of 
my remarks. Wedo not know who the reorganization committee 
are. We do not know who the members of the reorganized com- 
pany are, except that a respectable Boston paper and a number of 
other papers state, without contradiction, that the receivers are 
members of the reorganized company—every one of them. If they 
are, they are receiving under this order of the President of the 


United States a benefit to the amount of between eighteen and 


nineteen million dollars, for which they do not give the rapping 
of their fingers. That is the truth about it. I dislike to state it, 


but that is how it is. 
Now I get back to the point where the Senator interrupted me 
in my remarks; and I want to have a clear understanding about 


this matter of the power of the Government of the United States 


over this property, and how it got it. I will repeat a little, in 
order to make the matter perfectly clear. ' 

When these men wanted to build this railroad, they came to the 
Government of the United States to get the money to do it with. 
The Government of the United States issued its own bonds and 
put them in the hands of these men to do that with, and trusted 
that they would do it. It must be observed here, as a matter 
never to be lost sight of, that from the moment those companies 
accepted the grant of lands and the bonds for the purpose of build- 
ing these railroads, down to the present minute of time, they have 
been the trustees of an open, public trust. They are to be held 
accountable to the Government.of the United States, their con- 
stituent, upon the principle of accountability of a trustee, and we 
have got to look at them and treat them in that way. We seem 
to have ceased to look at them as men who are handling public 
funds for public benefit. We have allowed them to come in as 
stockholders of the company upon their agreement to pay their 
money to get their stock, which they have never done, and through 
that medium to share in the advantages of building these rail- 
roads, as well as through the medium of the enormous salaries 
that have been paid by these companies to the officers. They are 
trustees, and whenever we cease to look upon them in that light, 
we fail to understand the proper control the Government of the 
United States has over them and what their actual responsibili- 
ties are in accounting. 

They got this money in the character of trustees. They are 
supposed to have invested it in the building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. They have gone on and managed that road from that 
time to this. They issued stock to a very great amount. I could 
not now give the exact figures. I think it is $100,000,000. They 
disposed of it and put the money in their pockets. They have 
received from the Government of the United States and the first- 
mortgage bondholders far more than money enough to build the 
road, and what they got for the stock they sold was that much 
clean profit. 

Now, the Government of the United States, looking at the char- 
acter in which it was aiding these men, at the great public trust 
‘that was reposed in them, kept them clearly within the grasp of 
its legislative power, and put cautionary measures in the acts of 
1862 and 1864 that reserved to itself the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal these acts at their pleasure. Having accepted those condi- 
tions and that situation, these trustees are liable to the power of 
the Congress of the United States, and they would have no right 
to complain if we would repeal the charters ont and out. They 
would have no right to complain at anything that the Congress of 
the United States might do in respect to their conduct of the rail- 
road, their dealing with the property, their settlement of accounts. 
They consented to it. They have not confided in a dishonest or in 
an exacting master. They have been in the hands of men who 
in one way and another have given to them indulgences that are 
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very hard to speak of in any moderate terms; they are very hard 
to characterize as being entirely consistent with fair dealing and 
honesty of legislation. But they have had all this. 

Now, the Government of the United States in the beginning, in 
order to secure itself against the nonpayment of these bonds at 
maturity, for they had thirty years to run, said to these companies, 
‘*If you do not pay these bonds and the interest when it matures, 
this railroad and all of its property of every kind and character 
shall be forfeited to the Government of the United States—abso- 
lutely forfeited.” When it came tothe question of giving priority 
to what were the second-mortgage bondholders, the Congress of 
the United States spoke of them as mortgagors, and they had 
made an actual mortgage to a trustee who has filed bills here in 
various district and circuit courts and foreclose those mortgages. 
They made an actual mortgage, and therefore in speaking of that 
as a mortgage Congress always spoke correctly. But, sir, the 
right of the Government of the United States has been a right 
that arose out of the statute, that is defined by statute. Tho 
reinedy for the enforcement of the forfeiture is given by statute, and 
there is no equity arising out of the transaction such as we speak 
of when we come to consider the relative rights of mortgagor and 
mortgagee, 

That is the situation, and that situation was accurately and 
clearly determined and defined in the Thurman Act, as I have 
shown, where every word that could possibly be misleading has 
been stricken out, and the simple words ‘‘lien of the Govern- 
ment” incorporated to show what the rights of the Government 
are. But now, says the Senator from Nebraska, after all that, 
this trustee has the — to get up here and say to the Congress of 
the United States, ‘‘ Your legislation on this subject is ultra vires, 
or it is unconstitutional, if you undertake now to dispose of any 
equity that we might possibly have, provided this had been an 

uitable arrangement in the first instance, a contract mortgage.” 

r. President, whatever relates to the rights of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad eee and the United States Government is a 
matter that is regula by statute and can be regulated only by 
statute. There is no contract between them from beginning to 
end—not the symptom of a contract—relating to the equities be- 
tween mortgagor and poorieenee. The mutual engagement has 
never been made, and therefore there is no contract of mortgage, 
and of course there is no mortgage. 

The Senator from Nebraska clearly sees, I have no doubt, that 
if the Government of the United States has a statutory lien upon 
this poe and that such is the right it has of satisfaction, then 
all of this superstructure based upon sup or assumed equity 
between the Government of the United States and the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad falls to the ground. It has no support; it is bound 





to go. 
The analogy of a mortgage can not be created by any relations 
between these parties to ride down the statute, which is express. 
Much less can the Union Pacific Railway Company insist that 
Congress violates the Constitution in asserting a statutory lien 
instead of a mortgage on this property. This fiction is invented 
to give the courts the power to disregard the statute in support 
of a usu jurisdiction. 

I should like to have somebody inform me by what authority the 
President of the United States has the right to take this sinkin 
fund, money and bonds, and put it in the control of Mr. Fitzgeral 
or in the control of a new company to be organized under the aus- 
pices of this committee of reorganization, or what right he has to 
take the sinking fund and make any disposition of it except that 
which I will now presently show he is compelled to do, to apply 
it to the clearing off of the prior incumbrances or to the satisfac- 
tion of the debt, principal or interest, due from this railroad com- 
pany to the United States Government. 

Now we come to the enforcement of the rights of the United 
States in this same statute. Herg is the lien defined. Here is the 
scope of its operation upon all the property of every kind and 
character in possession or in action, personal, real, or mixed. 
What are the remedies given? 

Seo. 10. That it is hereby made the duty of the Attorney-General of the 
United States to enforce, by proper ome g against the said several rail- 
road companies respectively or jointly, or against either of them, and others, 
all the rights of the United States under this act and under the acts herein- 
before mentioned, and under any other act of Congress or right of the United 
States; and in any suit or proceeding already commenced, or that may be 
hereafter commenced, any of said companies, either alone or with 
other ies, in respect of matters arising under this act, or under the acts 
or rights hereinbefore mentioned or referred to, it shall be the duty of the 
court to determine the very right of the matter without regard to matters 
of form, joinder of po multifariousness, or other matters not affecting 
the substantial rights and duties arising out of the matters and acts herein- 
before stated and referred to. 


Here is another section, and it is a very important one: 


Sec. 11. That if either of said railroad companies shall fail to ‘orm all 
and singular the requirements of this act and of the acts hereinbefore men- 
tioned, and of any other act ghey Fae said onameny. to be by it performed, 
fuilore shall operate ase fortetare cf ail the tiation, peivilonss, qrembh ond 

ure operate as a eiture 0} ie vuileges, an 
franchises derived or obtained by it from the United Btates: and it shall be 
the en of the Attorney-General to cause such forfeiture to be judicially 
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Now, there is a power which we have a perfect right to enforce 
aside from aresort to the property of thecompany. The default 
has been committed. The interest on these bonds to the United 
States Government is in arrears. The principal of the bonds jx, 
in arrears. It is fraudulently so because the money is there to 
pay them, but they would not allow that to be done. In order to 
get a chance to carry on this lawsuit they have had the money 
with the Register of the nr to pay off the first-mortgage 
bonds and the bonds of the United States up to the filing of that 
bill and they would not doit. But here is forfeiture after for- 
feiture, not in these particulars only, but in a dozen respects. 

The most outrageous forfeitures of the act have occurred, and 
we havenotas yetenforced them. Thatisaseparate work. That 
is not a foreclosure; that is not collecting debts; that is not seques- 
tering property. That is breaking the franchise out of the hands 
of these owners. Thestatute declares that — the happening of 
these events the franchises are absolutely forfeited, and then it is 
the duty. not of the President, but of the Attorney-General of tho 
ee States to enforce these forfeitures, The President can not 
stop him. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, may lask the Senator can that 
forfeiture be enforced except through a decree of the court? 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, let us see. 

Mr. THURSTON. Can that failure on the part of the company, 
7 — is one, be established in any other way except by judicial 

ecree 

Mr. MORGAN. Perhaps not. It is the duty of the Attorney- 
General by judicial decree to enforce that forfeiture. But, sir, 
nobody has ever attempted that. That is a branch of jurisdiction 
in connection with this subject that we have not ventured on at 
all. We have been trying to collect the money due to the United 
States, and that isas far as we havegone. We have not attempted 
to enforce the forfeiture of the property owned by the company 
under that lien in accordance with the statute, nor have we at- 
tempted to enforce the forfeiture of the franchise. 

This section refers to the forfeiture of the franchise. This does 
require judicial action; the other does not. It permitsit. Inever 
have doubted that the Attorney-General had the right to ask the 
assistance of any court to enforce the lien if he chose to do it and 
found it necessary. He might be required to bring an action of 
replevin, or an action of ejectment, or even a bill in equity, to 
secure the equitable assets. It might be opportune and conven- 
ient, and even necessary, that he should do so, but that does not 
alter the fact of forfeiture. The right arises absolutely when the 
forfeiture occurs, and it works the transference of the property 
without the judgment of a court to that effect from the corpora- 
tion into the hands of the Government of the United States. Sir, 
we have a perfect right and it is the duty of the Attorney-General, 
Judge McKenna now, upon facts stated in his report made to the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. THURSTON. Let me ask the Senator whether that for- 
feiture would in any manner ey the lien of the first mortgage 

com 


on the railroad an a e pany? 

Mr. MORGAN. It would not ony ane the lien of the first-mort- 
gage bondholders, and it would not impair the lien of the Govern- 
ment of the United States either; but it shows that a statutory 
remedy has been provided by which this franchise may be brought 
back entirely and completely within the power of the United States 
Government without leaving any shadow of right in the railroad 
company; and after it has been brought back we can go on and 
grant it to somebody else, if we choose to do it, and drive these 
men out who have violated the statute and forfeited their rights, 
privileges, and franchises under it. 

That has no connection with the collection of the debt, but it 
shows that there is not a court in the United States that can sell 
this property without the consent of re because the court 
can not take away from the Congress of the United States the 
right to claim this forfeiture. 

r. THURSTON. Let me suggest to the Senator that the 
courts of this country hold that the franchise to be a corporation 
does not under the foreclosure sale. 

Mr. MORGAN. I grant you that, but it under this stat- 
ute. The forfeiture returns it to the Uni tes, 

Mr. THURSTON. They hold that purchasers of the property 
of a railroad company under foreclosure sale must find their fran- 
chise to operate the property from some other sovereign power or 
from some other act, co 

Mr. MORGAN. That is in the case of an actual mortgage. 
Mr. President, I do not care about throwing away my time on 
matters of that kind. 

Mr. THURSTON, Ido not care to interrupt the Senator, but 
I did want to su 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLark in the chair). The. 
Senator from Alabama is entitled to the floor, and declines to be 


nM ORGAN The learning is very fine, but totally in 

Yr. ° ne, 

ble, because that is the case of an gr 
about Government liens, about the liens of the statute, 


1897. 





Judge McKenna in the last report he has made here, 
jes 191897, in a letter addressed to the President, in answering 
a resolution of the Senate: 


report of the steps taken has bee de to the Senate by th 
PRX. t.~) and yaoriet to in reply to ieonte seschatiens af May Ir. 
ultimo. 
in default as to interest upon the bonds having priority over 
aim Tt the United States. 
The Union Pacific Railroad Company, he says, was in default 
as to the interest upon the bonds having priority over those of the 


be i fficie i i 
time its earnings were sufficient to pay its operating ex- 
© ai tee inte on such of its indebtedness as constitut a prior lien 
fos that of the United States. (See Report of Commissioner of Railroads for 


1804, page 293.) 

Now, there is an Attorney-General informing you that here isa 
fraud, open and patent, trated in the presentation of these 
bills in equity for foreclosure. The bills were predicated upon 
the idea “that the company was insolvent and did not have the 
m with which to pay the interest on the first-mortgage bonds. 
Says the Attorney-General: 


gross oO 
S oe on such of Bas tadobtediocen ns ocenlivet 
Pethat of the United States. 

It did have the money; it has got it with the register of the 
court now. that are made to the Committee on the 
Pacific wit. They have got the money there now 
to pay the interest on that debt. But I will come to that pres- 
enhy, I want to treat of that by itself. Now I will read the 
amendatory clause of the act of 1878: 


rating ex- 
a prior lien 


Sec. 12. That no’ in this act shall be construed or taken in any wise to 

affect or impair the t of Congress at any time hereafter further to alter, 

or the said acts hereinbefore mentioned; and this act shall be 

su to tion, amendment, or repeal, as, in the opinion of Congress, 

j or the public welfare ma are. And nothing herein contained 

shall be held to deny, exclude, or impair any right or remedy in the premises 
now existing in favor of the United States. 


So we kept hold of the subject in the act of 1878 as firmly, or 
more so, than we did in the acts of 1862 and 1864, and we have 
now the right to mold the law of this country in respect of this 
trustee so as to compel it to do justice to the United States and 


the ; 

Me PEURSTON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think it is only fair to suggest to him here that the Thurman 
Act onl lied to the Union Pacific Company and its lines be- 
tween and Ogden; that it did not apply to what was then 
the Kansas Pacific, between Kansas City and Denver, or to 
the Denver Pacific, between Denver and Cheyenne, both of those 
lines having been constructed by State corporations, receiving no 
charters from the Government of the United States and receiving 
aid only the eastern 394 miles of the Kansas Pacific line; 
and that ore there is no right of forfeiture of any kind what- 
ever as to about 800 miles of the 1,800 miles of the lines of the pres- 
ent Union Pacific Railway Company. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, let me ask the Senator from Nebraska, 
what is the Union Pacific Railway Company? 

Mr. THURSTON. The Union Pacific Railroad Company was 
the y chartered by Congress to—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam talking about the railway company. 

Mr. THURSTON. Iwill answer the Senator. It was the com- 
pany chartered to build a line from the Missouri River to a con- 
nection with the Central Pacific. About 1881, if my memoryserves 
me aright, that company was consolidated with the Kansas Pacific 
Company and the Denver Pacific Company under the name of the 
Union Pacific wer Company. 

Mr, MORGAN. yd good. 

Mr. THURSTON. e Thurman Act was passed in 1878, and 


the Court of the United States has held that the provi- 
sions of the Thurman Act did not apply to even those 394 miles of 
the Pacific road aided by the Government. 


Kansas 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, we have got the Union Pacific 
eeeey: and it includes the Kansas Pacific Railway 
y; it includes the Denver Pacific Railway Coungeaiy, 
connection Cheyenne and Kansas City all the 
way across. This statute, the Thurman Act, was predicated upon 
that combination and consolidation, and that recital, so that in 


Mr. - Oh, Mr. President, the consolidation did not 
take place until three after the of the Thurman Act. 
That act stated the fac 


Mr. MORGAN. t that consolidation 
was tted. 
panies were as ia t 3 A, BC at th ee at A oh a 

as 
of the Thurman The Supreme Court of ‘the Uni . States 
has oe Ser Cusetion, anes decided as I have stated. 
. MORGAN. No, Mr. I must take broad issue 

Wik Be Senate on _ There has @ great ae, poly vs 

immense basis o 
cision; aa yan tee Gutaide of thia question. That wasa 
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question of the amount of money that was required by these re- 
spective companies to be paid out of their net earnings into this 
sinking fund; that was the question, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that they were to pay in the net earnings 
on the aided parts of the road, upon those parts of the road upon 
which bonds were issued; but the lien of the United States for the 
nonpayment of the bonds is altogether a different matter. That 
is a lien which stands by itself, and it covers the whole property 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, with all of its belongings and of all 
the roads that belong to it, without reference to the income, with- 
out reference to the Thurman Act or its limitations upon the power 
of the United States to demand a surrender of the income upon 
certain sections of the road. 

The two propositions have no connection; not the slightest: 
and the lien of the United States extends over all the property of 
these railroads, of every kind and character, at the time the de- 
fault is committed, whether the road was aided or not aided. 
There is no limitation there upon the aided parts of the road; and 
giving to that decision of the Supreme Court the effect that the 
Senator desires to give to it, and which I am bound to say is con- 
trary to the opinion to-day of the bar of the United States—giv- 
ing it, then, as broad an effect as he chooses to give it, it does not 
touch the question of the lien of the United States upon this 
property. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has made two decisions. One was that the lien of 
the Government only extended tothe mileage division upon which 
and in consideration of the construction of which the bonds were 
issued. The other decision is to the plain, simple, clear effect that 
the provisions of the Thurman Act did not apply to the Kansas 
Pacific road. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; but it was not the intention to draw the 
revenues of the railroad company from any other part of the road 
except that which was aided, in order to raise that fund which was 
to gointo the sinking fund. Here is the act of 1862—that was 
before the Thurman Act was passed, of course: 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That for the purposes herein mentioned 


the Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon the certificate in writing of said 
commissioners of the completion and equipment of 40 consecutive miles of 
said railroad and telegraph, in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
issue to said company bonds of the United States of $1,000 each, payable in 


thirty years after date, bearing 6 per cent per annum interest (said interest 
payable semiannually), which interest may be paid in United States Treasury 
notes— 

I should be very glad to have the Senate remember that fact— 


or any other money or currency which the United States have or shall de- 
clare lawful money and a legal tender to the amount of sixteen of said bonds 
per mile for such section of 40 miles 

Now we come to the provision that is important 
and to secure the repayment to the United States, as hereinafter provided, 
of the amount of said bonds so issued and delivered to said company, together 
with all interest thereon which shall have been paid by the United States, 
the issue of said bonds and the delivery to the company shal! ipso facto con- 
stitute a first mortgage on the whole line of the railroad and telegraph, 
together with the rolling stock, fixtures, and property of every kind and de- 
scription—- 

There is where the ‘‘ipso facto” words came in which were 
stricken out by the Thurman Act— 
and in consideration of which said bonds may be issued; and on the refusal 
or failure of said company to redeem said bonds, or any part of them, when 
required so to do by the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, the said road, with all the rights, functions, immuni- 
ties, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, and also all lands granted-to 
the said company by the United States which at the time of said default 
shall remain in the ownership of the said company, may be taken possession 
of by the Secretary of the Treasury for the use and benefit of the United 
States: Provided, This section shall not apply to that part of any road now 
constructed. 

That meant the California part of the road. 

Mr. President, having disposed of the comments I desire to make 
on this particular act, I turn now to the act of 1887, which was 
the act creating a commission for the purpose of investigating this 
railroad. Under that act Mr. Littler and Mr. E. Ellery Ander- 
son, who seems to have hung on to this railroad in some way or 
other, and is still here as one of the receivers trying to buy it, 
were of the commissioners, and Governor Pattison, of Pennsylva- 
nia, was another—three commissioners. They went out, made 
their investigation, and came back with their report; and not one 
word in that report has ever been denied by any human being 
except Huntington, who swore in an examination which I con- 
ducted personally that these men did not know what they were 
talking about, that they got their information on the street cor- 
ners; and yet there was his deposition and the deposition of Sen- 
ator Stanford, his partner, which is on record, and to which I 
called his attention, where he swore to the particular facts stated 
in the reports of the commissioners. 

Those commissioners made their report, and we proceeded to 
legislate in connection with this subject upon the basis, not of 
that report, of course, because it was made afterwards, but upon 
the basis that lay at the foundation of theorganization of the com- 
mission. In that act of 1887 we established a distinctive policy; 


and it is my duty to occupy the time long enough to explain that 





So Patent 8 
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to the Senate. It is a mers so far different from that which is 

being observed in this Presidential order that it looks almost in- 
credible that any President of the United States could have over- 
looked it or that he could have been bold enough to violate it. 
Section 4 of that act of 1887 provides: 

Src. 4. That whenever, in the opinion of the President, it shall be deemed 
necessary to the protection of the interests and the preservation of the 
security of the United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other inter- 
est in any of the property of any or all of the several companies u which 
a lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance paramount to the right, title, or in- 
terest of the United States for the same property, or any part of the same, 
may exist and be then lawfully liable to be enforced, the Secre of the 
Treasury shall, under the direction of the President, redeem or o 
clear off such paramount lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance by paying 
the sums lawfully due in respect thereof out of the Treasury. 

There the duty is imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
to do a certain thing. He must do it under the direction of the 
President. That does not mean, Mr. President, that he may omit 
to do it if the President says, ‘‘ Do not you do it.” Whenever that 
state of affairs occurs, the statute onies it mandatory upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to proceed to do a certain duty, and 
provides him the means of complying with its mandates. 

What, then, is his duty? That he shall clear off all prior in- 
cumbrances out of moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
that are appropriated by this very law for that p . But, 
says the President of the United States—or I suppose that is said; 
not avowed in the agreement at all, but it is inferred—instead 
clearing off this meaty £0 fe Se hee the claim of the United 
States, the lien of the United States, from all prior incumbrances, 
and so as to enable the Con, of the United States to sell this 

roperty for what it is w —the President could not sell it sub- 
ect to these outstanding incumbrances; but it was made the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to clear off the different incum- 
brances and leave the property without any prior incumbrances 
upon it at all, so that Conapabe might pr to have it disposed 
of according to its actual value. 

The President of the United States has not observed that policy 
or those mandates of the law. of clearing off these prior 
incumbrances, all of these bills—ev one of them—contain 
prayers for the sale of this poets, subject to the incumbrances. 

as the President of the ted States, contrary to that decla- 
ration of policy and the mandate of the statute, the right to assist 
any set of men, outsiders or insiders, to take control of this sub- 
ject and to expose the Government of the United States to seri- 
ous disadvantage and loss by refusing to pay off the incumbrances 
and by going out and making a secret arrangement to sell it sub- 
ject to incumbrance? 

I read further on that proposition, because this is the only act 
that affects it,except the Thurman Act, and this is ten years later: 

And the United States shall thereu: 

hts and securities theretofere to the debt, mortgage, lien, or 

r incumbrance in respect of w such payment shall have been made. 
What do we get under this proposed arrangement? What in- 
to? What is done with the prior 
incumbrances? There is not a word said about them. They are 
merely left to stand. 


It shall be the uly of the Attorney-General, under the direction of the 
such steps and , in the courts and other- 


spect of the matters this mentioned, and to take steps to 
any mortgages or liens of the United States on any such railroad property. 

The only right of foreclosure provided for in this statute is tha’ 
which the United States acquires by su tion to the actual 
antes favor of the first-mortgage bondholders by paying off 
the mor } 

Mr. President, I have read from these statutes to-day every word 
that I have been able to find, every word the statutes contain, re- 
lating to the sinking fund, the manner of i y, the manner 


aan 
of its management, and its . I have every word in 


money 
these statutes which relates to the power of the President to sell | Sch 


the sinking fund, to turn it over to somebody else, and place it 

of favored men; and yet there is no such auth 

no shadow of it, no suspicion of it; and this act taking this - 

one Se aa Coane 6 oret 0 eS oe a 

, it makes no difference who attempts it. The 

the man is who attempts it the worse the usurpation, 
because it is the more dangerous. 

Here we stand confronted by that situation. No lien is to 
beremoved; the statute is violated; and the sinking fund is handed 
over to these men for the purpose of helping them in Pak ob 
a minimum bid of $45,000,000, which amounts to onl ,000, 
when we come to subtract the sinking fund from it, giving to this 
coterie of men all the ee . body 


minimizi he selli ri ton aalaiens 
nimizing the s ce 2 
brance upon it, and by the handing which is posed of the 
sinking fund in such a way as that railroad is certain to go 


into the hands of these men, 


amongst themselyes—not repre- 


What is that property worth? 
question, these men have agreed 


become and be subrogated to all | UPO 


senting all of the bondholders, not representing all of the stoc. 
holders, but the majority—the men who have got this private ¢o)). 
tract with the President of the United States have agreed amon ¢-t, 
themselves that they will this new company at $100 ,00.).- 
000. That is what they es te this road to be worth. 

’ Seventy-five million dollars of that m is to be issued ont in 


4 per cent bonds, the money raised upon t to be used for the 
purpose of extinguishing so much of the prior incumbrances .. 
may be to be extinguished, and to extinguish the de})t «; 


necessary 
the United States at $28,000,000—$75,000,000 to be applied to this 
urpose. What about the other $25,000,000? Why, sir, they s+ 
t aside as a fund, without % tonny epecial obicct at all, 
What does that mean? It means they make $25,000,000 out 
of this property to begin with. We are now here aiding th: 
men to get this for $75,000,000, and enriching themsely. . 
000,000 stuffed into their pockets. 
That is the situation the Senate is in to-day about this matter, 
Why do I say this? Not eee I know on, but 
through the newspapers ted States 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and nobody denies it. I can not 
get the information accurately now. The has no in- 
ormation. They have got usin a corner, where Congress is bound 
to adjourn very soon, for we can not keep a quorum here and in- 
vestigate even so important a matter as , and they know it 
very well. If they can get it into a court and make an agree! 
decree about this matter, they themselves beforehand ar- 
ranged the whole subject to their satisfaction—if can do that, 
then, of course, they can circumvent aren. and the next time 
we come here to consider this subject that decree will be parade! 
before us as a of the court settling the rights of these par- 
=. . do not intend to make any defense against any claim 
set up Company. 

I have looked these bills with great care, and I only 
wish every Senator them in his possession and had time to 
examine them. The first one of these bills was filed in 1893 by 
Dexter and Ames as trustees, or the survivors of the trustees, ani 


est had been to them by Union Pacific 
, and that they had allowed some of the coupons to go 

d for a period of from three to six months, and that the com- 

i by not paid the interest on the , and refused to do it. 
oe eee claimed that had been a default, 
and that is whole of 


that the com was to pay 
the interest on the coupons, but was adh willing to pay terest 


n the interest. 
Now, sir, it is one of the declarations of law which has 


been made in respect of in 


terest 


The com Se ee ee ee eee, and 
ee ant tart aria not by or any 
other was to date of issue, the 
amount of issue, the amount of and the terms and con- 
ditions that were expressed in the su bonds of the United 
oon th dee Goode Gal canis tends oort seam ie 

Sad the righnte leone ten teasend bateioer a eon boone 
of $1,000 each on a certain day, the having been earned by 
the on Gen Cor, Be aes an amount 
of bonds same date of issue the same 


i 
} 
i 
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1897. 





actual made by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
and the other was a subsidy bond made by the United States and 
secured by & lie 


m. 
bonds were issued under this mortgage and under that 
statute, and I wish to call attention to them. I read from the 
executed to Edwin D. Morgan, of the city of New 
York; Ames, of the city of Easton, in Massachusetts, and 
Dexter and Ames, the survivors of Morgan—Morgan had died— 
Dexter and Ames were the survivors of these trustees and also 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FIRST-*MORTGAGE BONDS. 
nion Pacific Railroad Company acknowl itself indebted to the 
beaner berest in the sum of $1,000, which sum the said, congene romises to 
unto the holder hereof, at its office in the city of New York, ty years 
r the date hereof, and also interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per 





annum, the date hereof, in lawful money of the 
United . until the principal sum be paid, on pocnntees of the annexed 
interest coupons at the office of the company in the city of New York. 
In testimony whereof the company has hereunto ca’ to be affixed 
corporate seal and these ts to be executed b ap yrestiant ane 
treasurer at the city of New York this —— day of » & D. 18—. 


— ——-, President. 


— ——., Treasurer. 


That is the form of the application upon which the coupon was 
based. Then,follows the certificate of the trustees: 


the wadnevignet trustees, do hereby certify that the above bond is 
_by virtue of authority granted to the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
ie of the United States approved July 2, 1864, 
3, chapter 88, and is of similar tenor, except as 

' like amount with the other bonds issued and to be issued 
; that the said company has executed to usa 
‘ purpo: to conyey to us the entire 
said company, with its equipment and appur- 
of’ said bonds, to secure the pay- 

has been reeorded in every county 
been permanently located, and a.cer- 

a — < the Sacheteny of + : Repent os at Wash- 
ington, same is a first lien upon the e company’s 
road aad that no more such bonds have been certified by us than are author- 





’ 


Trustees. 


L will now read Exhibit B to this bill: 
Exurair B. 


ment.—Uniom Pacifie Railroad coer with Edwin D. Morgan and 
dated March 12, 1368, providing for the payment of | 
of the bonds in gold coin at maturity. 


by these E 
es Company heretofore executed to 
and certain 


the 


i 


all 
DvD. 

of the said 
said 


, trustees, a enture of mort- 

the Ist day of November, 1865, mortgaging thereby the 

y to the said trustees to secure the payment of 

: L bonds, and the said indenture of mort- 
recorded; and 


said company has issued divers of the said first-mortgage 
and intends herentees” to issue divers. other of said first-mortgage 
mentioned in and provided for by the said indenture of mortgage; 


‘Whereas by the tenor of the said bonds the sum payable thereo 
is.to be in awful money of the United States: ” 


M 


i 


to the said pemoons 


, in and of in 
hand paid, the receipt whereof is acknow ,and for di 
esters na te 


sogtnnd 
hereby covenants and with the said Edwin D. 
gana Dake : 


agrees to 
as trustees for the benefit of all who are or shall 
SE oar and with a eapoaneanaeee said trustees in 


trust said indenture o: ; that the principal of 
the said first-mortgage bonds being A well such ns inv 
and w: 


of such coin for each of the said bonds. 
said to be 


paid said company, whensoever the same, respectively, becom + 
able, Ta the tenor thereof, in the gold coin of the United States at 
. s 
nh company. has caused these presents 
with. its seal and to te subscribed its president and 
SS be of March, 1868. = 
OLIVER AMES, President, 
JOHN. J. CISCO, Treasurer. 


Sealed and delivered in the presence of— 
BENJAMIN F. HAM. 


Now, at the time of the novation of this contract 


was at a 
premium over the legal-tender notes of the United , and 
peg nee nema eg man gp infantiinaren oalen 

benevolence against lawful obligations, was 
continually heard to say in sworn. testimony that he had to 
convert much of this waas beget open these bonds into 
Soon toda te, eae ie aie cuthas morteean, and at “ 
k contntu- 
ee et ee eceeenenren, the 
being a party, no connection 
all. They changed that contract a currency cenitnets a 
© what is the effect of it inlaw? What is the 
Seeks a ot tha statute itself; fort 
that the contract 
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and preserved in every respect exactly like the contract contained 
in the subsidy bonds—date, amount, date of issue, date of matur- 
ity, and all the terms of payment and obligation. 

Here we see that they changed this contract. from a currency 
contract, payable in any legal-tender money of the United States 
expressly. on its face and by the terms of the statute, into a gold 
contract, and they have come into court and have filed a bill in 
that case and inevery one of these cases upon that gold obligation, 
and not-upon the obligation contained in the original mortgage or 
in the bond. They do not count on the obligation contained in 
the bonds themselves, but upon that separate and distinct obliga- 
tion, upon new securities and new considerations, stamped upon 
the back of it. Those are the suits.they have here. The United 
States comes-in very quietly and admits the obligation, the liabil 
ity. 1t doesnot makethe point. It does not try to save the Gov- 
ernment and the people against that terrible abuse on the part of 
these men who heve been indulged by the United States to the ex- 
tent that they have become rich almost beyond human conception. 

Now, that a Government like ours, when defending against 
suits, or pretending to do so, should make no point of that kind 
in the answer, but let it pass sub silentio, and then take no notice 
of this.change, this novation of the contract, may suit the moral 
taste of some gentlemen, but it does not suit mine. That was one 
of the occasions when in the effort to abuse the law and the rights 
of the taxpayers of this country, to make us liable for a much 
larger sum than we ever contracted to pay, the zeal of the culprit 
betrayed him, and he put himself witlrin the reach of the law in 
such a way that he could never get out. Our payment of these 
first-mortgage bonds now is not a matter of legal obligation. 

My judgment about that bill is that if there was any honesty in 
the representation of the rights of the defendants therein, as I hope 
there is. going to be, because private parties are now collecting 
about for the purpose of seeing if they can not get their rights out 
of this arrangement between the Government and these great 
stockholders, whenever that point is made this litigation will go 
by the board, beeause the holdersof the first-mortgage bonds of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company can not, as they do in these 
bills, predicate their right to foreclosure and relief upon a contract 
that is not contained in the mortgage and which they had no au- 
thority to make. Not only had they no authority to bind them- 
selves even to do it, but certainly they had no authority to violate 
the policy of the law of the United States. 

That point stands there and it will be made, and whem.they 
come to the end of this controversy they will find that they have 
reckoned without their host. They are not going to get decrees 
unless they find some judge whocan be bamboozled into it. But, 
sir, if the law is presented by ever so weak a man and brought to 
the attention of the Supreme Court of the United States, they will 
never hold that the first-mortgage bondholders of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company can count upon that contract, that they 
can lease their bill for foreclosure of the mortgage upon that gold 
contract, three years later in date, utterly contradictory in its 
provisions, Santalent in every respect, made to enable these men, 
who are reaping harvests out of the hard earnings of the people 
of the United States, to stick up the price of their contracts upon 
the people by the price between currency and gold, speculating 
on the very men whose labor was relied upon day by day to sus- 
tain. those institutions and to pay these enormous amounts. 

Mr. President, I can not go further than this; [ am not strong 
enough to doit. Iam going to submit the matter to the Senate 
of the United States. I hope that I shall be able, in connection 
with the honorable Senator from Kansas {[Mr. Harris], who pre- 
sented a clear report here upon this subject, to check this tide of 
outrage and wrong which has set in the nighttime almost, like a 
break through one of the embankments of the Mississippi River, 
tearing out the structures intended to confine the powers of the 
Executive, flooding over the whole land with its mischievous, 
deadly effects. I hope the Senate of the United States will not 
permit.this wrong to be done. 

Itis my duty to present this subject now in the form I have, 
and it is im order on the text of the bill which [ am trying to 
improve, first; for the purpose of showing that this money must 

into the sinking fund, as the report upon which this part of 
ie legislation of Congress is predicated shows, and then, secondly, 
-to show that this money, when it is put into the sinking fund, 
can not be diverted into the channel which President Cleveland 
hasmarked out for the surrender of the sinking fund into the 
hands of Fitzgerald. Are we here for the purpose of increasing 
the sinking fund by the amount that is contained in this bill of 
appropriation, so that Fitzgerald may get more out of it? It 
looks as-if that was exactly the purpose of it. 
is report says that before a settlement takes place, evidently 
having in view this arrangement proposed by President Cleve- 
land, if is necessary to rake up the odds and ends, some back three 
years old, small sums, to collect them all together and pay them 
to the Union Pacific Railroad Company, saying not a word about 
the sinking fund, but, of course, it goes there, according to the 
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report-—that will be the construction of it—and we are just load- 
ing that amount of money into the hands of Mr. Fitzgerald. That 
is the effect of the bill. 

Now, sir, if the rules of the Senate of the United Statesdo not 
permit us, when legislation of this kind is brought to our atten- 
tion by the House, when they themselves put these provisions in 
the bill to prevent a fraud in connection with it which when taken 
in connection with other facts is demonstrated, we are here for a 
very poor purpose—a very poor pu The Senator from Maine 
thinks this is new legislation. It is not new legislation at all. I 
have demonstrated, as I said to the honorable Senator from Maine 
I would demonstrate, that under the law of the land the Presi- 
dent of the United States had no right to make any such agree- 
ment, and the amendment which I propose is an affirmation of 
the law as itstands. It does not change the law. Itdoes notadd 
any new penne to the law, but it requires that the law shall 
be obeyed in the execution of this mandate of Congress to pay 
this money, and the law can not be obeyed unless we put suc 
restrictions upon the payment of this money into the sinking fund 
and out of the sinking fund as that Fitzgerald can not get it for 


the eres of this fraud. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I must appeal to Senators not to 
continue longer this which is one of the contested questions before 
Congress. It has not part or lot in the cepa. bill. Thesubject- 
matter has been considered by one of the standing committees of 
the Senate, and a report has been made upon it. When that re- 

rt comes up it will be debated fully upon both sides. There are 

nators on the other side, opposed to the Senator from Alabama, 
who desire to discuss this matter thoroughly from its beginning 
to its end, but they do not propose now to take up the time of the 
Senate upon an appropriation bill which it is essential shall be 
at once, and I hope that no Senator will take any more 
time upon this matter. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morgan] 
has occupied nearly three hours and a half in a most interesting 
and luminous exposition of the case from his side, a characteristic 
speech upon his part, but I think he must feel that it does not be- 
—— this bill. 

e Senator himse}i—I watched him—unconsciously, in the 
course of his s h, admitted that the point of order which I 
made, that it is legislation which is new and general and — 
for a new line of law for the receivers, is good, because all throug 
his speech was the declaration that Congress has the right—I re- 
member one of his metaphors—to mold the law so that the 
receivers should be governed and controlled. Undoubtedly Con- 
gress has the right to mold the law, to change the law, to make 
the law, which is molding the law, but it has not the right to do 
it upon an appropriation bill. 

ir. MOR I beg permission of the Senator to say that 
when I used expressions of that sort I did not have any reference 
to the —— which isin the bill here. Why put this provision 
in the bill in regard to the pa to the Union Pacific lroad 
Company if we have no right to direct the conditions under which 


it shall be paid? 
Mr. HALE, The Senator goes a good deal further than Amaty 
declaring that it shall go into the sinking fund. He goes beyon 

that, and provides, to t myself, a rule, an operation, a law 
beyond merely a limitation, If the Senator does not, why urge 


it? If that will be done which he desires without the proposed 


law, why does he desire the law? If he is not creating a new line 
of legal action, then I can not read and can not understand what 
I have read. I waived the point of order because I had no expec- 
tation that the day was to be consumed in discussing this one 
matter, and I must insist upon the ruling of the Chair on the 
point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Maine allow me? Does 
he not think it will make a very great difference with regard to 
how we shall vote upon these ee whether or not we 
determine that the sinking fun 1 be treated in one way or 
the other? Itis simply an effort to carry out existing law with 
re t to the treatment of the sinking fund. It is not new legi 
intion, it seems to me, but an effort to retain the sinking fund in 
the manner in which it is provided by law it shall be held; that 
is, the fund to which these appropriations shall go; and it seems 
to me, therefore, it must be germane for us to act on the question 
how the sinking fund shall be treated and handled. 

Mr. HALE. That is precisely where the new lawcomesin. It 
is absolutely new, unknown legislation up to this time, touching 
the — and touching the receivers. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not touch the receivers at all. 

Mr. HALE. It makes a line of action for them. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not see that 


the receivers have anything to do with it. It is a question of 
hol the sinking fund in accordance with a: 

Mr. HALE. The amendment goes further than that. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; it does not. 

Mr. WHITE. I will inquire of the Senator from Maine whether 
commencing in line 24, 


it is not a fact that without the provisions 
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page 8, and going to line 6, page 9, there could be no payment 
made of this =a the Government of the United States? Tho 
object of the provisions now in the bill is to authorize a payment, 
as I understand. To that extent it is new law as it is. 
= areas —— does tewteresn og on A 
r. c. © paragraphs p to be amended by the 
Senator from Alabama, I understand, commence on page 8, inne 24: 


Amounts due Union and Kansas Pacific railroad companies. 


This legislation is necessary to enable the Government to pay 
the ae of course. Otherwise it would be impossible for the 
proper officers to make the payment. Now, if it is necessary to 
enact a statute or a part of a statute to enable the payment to be 
made, is it not in the same line to provide what disposition shall 
be made of the money and how the payment shall be made? Is it 
not all a part of the same thing? 

Mr. E. Why does not the Senator stop with that portion 
of the amendment which provides that it be paid to the 
sinking fund? 

Mr. RIS. The ee itself refers to House docu- 
ments, which specifically state that it shall be paid into the sink- 
—— The appropriation is based upon House documents. 

‘ow, many of us do not wish to vote for an appropriation 
which will be paid into the sin fund and tely trans- 
ferred to some unknown ° e want to know that the sink- 
ing fund will be maintained and preserved, and that this amount 
will go to increase a fund which will be used according to law. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I have tried to bring out. Not con- 
tent with providing that it shall go to the ing fund, then the 
Senator seeks to go further than that and to establish a legal prop- 
osition of legislation as to the ing fund. That is new law. 
I do not know what the law is now. I do not care what itis. I 
have not looked into it. It is not my business in charge of an - 
ane bill to look into these intricate questions. They only 

fog and bedevil Senators when brought in on appropriation 
bills. Wedonot know what thelawis. Whatever it is, it ought 
not to be changed on an a bill. I do not object to 
the provision that it shall be paid into the sinking fund, leaving 
the disposition of it to the present law, whatever it is. Ido not 
object even to this, if we can have a vote now. If we can havea 
vote now upon the proposition of the Senator from Alabama, I 
will withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is all right; I have no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Let us vote. 

Mr. WHITE. I call for the yeas and na 

Mr. HALE. Ihope the Senator from California will not do that. 

Mr. WHITE.. Upon this matterI shall certainly insist upon it. 
I presume we can havea vote. I ine Senators are probably 
engaged in considering intricate ms elsewhere for the mo- 
ment and can attend. Ido not wish to disturb the proceedings, 
but-I should like to have a yea-and-nay vote if we are to have a 
contest about the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. There is no quorum of the Senate either in tho 
Capitol or in Washington. 

r. WHITE. I hope that statement will not go of record, be- 
cause it might have a deleterious effect upon the proceedings here. 
Ih the statement of the Senator from Maine is a mistake. I 
think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. THURSTON. Ifavoteis to be taken upon the amendment 
and the point of order is not to be insisted upon, I desire to discuss 
the question at considerable 1] If the Senator from Maine 
“— not insist upon the point of order, I will make the point of 

er. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has the right to make the point of 
order, of course, and the Senator sees dilemma we are in, of 
which I wish every Senator would take notice. Hereis an appro- 
—— bill, containing hundreds of items which are essential to 

e running of 


bringing in subjects of this 
where, which are the su 
tees Seen ee eS upon the other—— 

Mr. IS. May I ask the Senator's pardon for an interrup- 
tion? This is wholly an unheard-of proceeding. 
ceeding which has no founda 
=e ever made by a committee of 
is imminent in the deadly peril of its action. Therefore there is 
su suns pe, ee ae 

r. N. Will the Senator from Maine permit me for 
just one moment? I do not like to have the statement of the Sen- 
ator from 

Mr. HALE. I 

Mr. THURSTON. 
brief—have been demanding a forecl 
road for years. They believe it is about to be consummated under 
a decree of the court by public sale and open to all bidders under 
a guaranteed price as no human being ever anticipated would 
be paid for the property. ' 








1897. 


They see in the procedure now before the Senate not an attempt 
to secure an more for the Government of the United States, 
but an attempt to prevent the taking of the Union Pacific Rail- 
uestion out of the politics of the West. They see in it also 


at 
a grea 
the 





opportunity which it now has to receive more upon a 
f sale of this property than the mind of man can ever 
hope to secure at any subsequent time. 
Ar. HARRIS. May I interrupt the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. THURSTON. Not for the purpose of arguing the question. 
Mr. IS. I wish to ask a question. 
Mr. THURSTON. Iam not arguing it now, and I shall not 


argue it. . 
Be iS. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HALE. I do not yield, of course, for argument. 

Mr. THURSTON. But, as emphasizing the position which I 
have just stated, I ask to have inserted as a part of my remarks a 
recent editorial from the Omaha Daily Bee, which for cwonty years 
* has been known as an anti-Union Pacific organ, has opposed every 


f scheme that has ever been suggested, and has constantly 
uw a Government foreclosure of this property, and 
insisting that every obligation to the Government should be met 


so far as the property would admit. 
The editorial referred to is as follows: 


TRYING TO DELAY FORECLOSURE. 


The Senate Committee on Pacific Railroads has agreed to report favor- 
ably a resolution directing the President to suspend proceedings for the fore- 
closure sale of the Union Bacific Railroad. The ostensible object is the acqui- 
sition by the Government of the Union and Central Pacific railroads. The 
real object is to keep the Union Pacific in the hands of receivers by delaying 
the forced sale of the road under the hammer. 

In order to carry out this scheme the Government would have to assume 
the first-mortgage debt of these roads, which exceeds $60,000,000, and reissue 
the second bonds, which aggregate at least another $60,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the ited interest payments, amounting to $60,000,00) more. 
It is safe to predict that no bill involving such a vast increase of our bonded 


debt and Government upon the hazardous experiment of oper- 
ating a railroad to the Pacific will pass either the present Congress or the 
next In the very nature of things the Government would by tak- 
ing this make itself a competitor with all the other Pacific railroads un- 

of the Union and Central Pacific is to be simply the fore- 


less the — 
runner of purchase of all the Pacific railroads and all their branches and 


‘eeders. 

Does it stand to reason that the roads interested in the proposed purchase 
of the Pacific railroads would look on with indifference at any such attempt 
to revolutionize the railway ness? it stand to reason that the Pa- 

Railroad which is notoriously under the influence of these 
would 


upon a policy adverse to their interests? The day of 

The Senate of the United States is not likely to become a 
sudden convert to the most radical socialist 
out. Government ownership of the 


mme that has ever been 
fe railroads means Govern- 
ment ownership of all the railroads in the United States. 

Instead of in the favorab!e report of the Harris resolution an 
awakening on the part of the Senate committec to the demands of the public 
f withdrawal of the bankrupt Union Pacific from management by 

the Bee regards it as nothing but an ingenious plot to keep the 


> 


é 


i 


road for an indetinite time by postponing foreclosure, which must 
on a sound basis. So long as the Union Pacific re- 
mains a to make needed improvements, build neces- 


or enter working contracts with connecting lines, its com- 
to fear from it. 

Government will lose many millions by the pro- 
foreclosure is The consensus of opinion of those conver- 
with the condi of the Union Pacitic is that the agreement to pay 

-odd millions on the Covermmens's cocond-snortgage Gos exceeds 
years ago no’ n or out of Congress thought i 
the Government to pecover a dollar of the ae by fore- 
that was the stro argument in favor of the debt-extension 
would have saddled the patrons of the Pacific roads with ex- 
to pay interest and quking tent charges into ths middle of the 
century. For the people of this section and the whole country an 
attempt to delay or thwart foreclosure of the Union Pacific will 
act as an obstacle in the early revival of prosperity. 
Mr. HALE. If the Senator insists upon bringing this question 
PP. on the pending bill, to-morrow somebody may bring up the 
Waiian question, and that may use another day, and then the 
question, and all other questions, because a bill of 
f aaa this is, has to oy with almost every 
the governmental function. It is ger- 
should like to ask Senators when they expect to pass 


ae cuame eee Senaice, a he wilt slow me, 
a on with it. ere is an 
the President of the United States to the Attorney-General 
the lien of the United States upon the Union Pacific 
under his and the Attorney-General has pro- 
oe - Aides oa I pore ae 
proceeding taken the sinking fun 
Pigtail snd cB asian hs sn fo 
e sinking fun 
ee fourteen thousand dollars. Now, these 
are bound to recognize. These are Executive 

a we are bound to ize them. 

s act, and I care — once Bes 
justified or whether no apu 
danger, and I inasmuch as the Bows of 
money together under this ap- 
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propriation and proposes to pile it in the sinking fund, to say that 
the money shall not be paid out under this Executive order until 
Congress can deal with the subject. It leaves the bill standing as 
it comes from the House, and it adds $16,000 to the Fitzgerald 
fund. It enriches Fitzgerald and his associates by that amount of 
money, and we know these are public acts of the Administration. 

Mr. HALE. Now, Mr. President, all that is undisputed. I do 
not dispute it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator can not dispute it. 

Mr. THURSTON. Ido. I dispute the statement of the Sena- 
tor absolutely and in all its details. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Nebraska and other Senators 
do, and if this matter is to proceed one week’s time will not close 
the debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not make any difference about time. 
There is time enough to live in and time enough to die in. 

Mr. HALE. I think it does, and I am going to test the sense of 
the Senate by moving to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Lam willing to accept that test. 

Mr. WHITE. On that I shall call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THURSTON. I suggest that I made the point of order, 
which I think has priority over a motion to lay on the table, and 
I insist upon a decision on the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Chair to submit the question to the 
Senate. I believe I can maintain my proposition. 
| Mr. HALE. The Senator has that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the motion to lay the amendment on the table made by the 
Senator from Maine, he having withdrawn his point of order and 
not having 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Nebraska | Mr. THURSTON] re- 
newed the point of order, and I am entirely willing that the point 
of order shall be passed upon by the Chair. In the meantime my 
motion is pending. 

Mr. DAVIS. Let the point of order be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Senate 
is the point of order made by the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. 
THURSTON] upon the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 

Mr. MorGan] to the paragraph of the bill under consideration. 

he Chair has its own views upon the matter, but being merely a 
temporary occupant he prefers to submit the point of order to the 
Senate, as indicated by the Senator from Alabama. The question 
is, Is the amendment in order? 

Mr. PETTUS and Mr. ALLEN called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I do not care to argue the point 
of order. The rules authorize me to argue that point. I do not 
care to argue the point of order for the purpose of consuming any 
time. Iam as anxious as the Senator from Maine to get through. 
At the same time the Senate has the right to inspect measures that 
are brought to it, and when they are very important we must 
take time enough to investigate them. No time is going to be 
saved probably at this session of the Senate by merely cutting us 
off from passing this amendment. 

I want to state the case as I understand it. The President of 
the United States has made an order to the Attorney-General that 
he should proceed not to clear off the first mortgage upon this 
property, as the statute required that he should do, but to proceed 
to have the rights of the United States in the property ascertained 
and foreclosed, and to make such arrangements as he might be 
able to effect for that purpose. 

Thereupon he puts himself in communication with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, we appears to be the chairman of some committee on the 
reorganization of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and with- 
out the President having ascertained who that company are, so 
far as we can gather from the records of the Attorney-General’s 
Office—I am speaking of that—without his having ascertained who 
the company are, and what they propose to do, what ability they 
have to perform what they propose to do, he suggests to them 
that he would receive a communication from them of the terms 
upon which they are willing to put up what is called a minimum 
bid. The terms that they suggest are that they will put up a 
minimum bid of $45,000,000, provided the President of the United 
States will allow them to use the sinking fund in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the United States as a part of that $45,000.000, which 
brings it down to $28,000,000, put up for that railroad that they 
themselves bond at $100,000,000, reserving $25,000,000 to put in 
their own pockets. 

These stand here as Executive orders. They have that dignity 
and they have that character. They have the same dignity and 
character as if they had been enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, provided they are valid. It is insisted that they 
are not only not valid, but that they are fraudulent. Notwith- 
standing the statements of the Senator from Nebraska, I have 
read to-day this contract from the published letters of Attorney- 
General Harmon and Fitzgerald, which have been sent here by 
Attorney-General Harmon and subsequently by Attorney-General 
McKenna. 

These facts all appear now upon the records of this country. 
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- House of resentatives takes $16,000 out of the Treasury 
yuts it into this sinking fund. Whatever the purpose may 
be, the necessary result is that the $16,000 go to the 

ak in the hands of this private man Fi ld, and inasmuc 
as the House has put that into a deficiency , and it has come 
over here without a point of from our committee and with- 
out their moving to strike it out, when it is reported back to the 
Senate b ny their consent—— 

Mr. HALE. I amentirely willing to strike out the House clause. 
Iam een! eh do that and get rid of this matter. 

Mr. MORGAN trike it out, and then let us see if somebody 
can put it back. Let the committee ask to have it stricken out. 

Mr. HALE. I will ask that it be stricken out. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, strike it ont. 

Mr. HALE. I move to strike it out. 

Mr. GEAR, The =. 000 provision? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is the way out of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. T TON. I withdraw the point of order for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let the clause go out. 

Mr.HALE. Thathelpsthematter. Iam glad the Senator from 
Alabama suggested it. The Senator from Iowa, in view of saving 
the time of the Senate, has withdrawn much larger amendments, 
cenes a great deal more money; and I move that this clause be 
stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine to strike out the clause. 

The amendment was ao to. 

Mr. HALE. NowlI the Senate to take up the only reserved. 
amendment, the amendment with reference to armor plate. I 
will not ask the Senate to remain here longer, as it is very close 
and o a in the Chamber, stating that I hope there will not 
pes in the passage of the in the morning. The only mat- 

left being the armor-plate amendment, I will move an 


"a HAWLEY and others. Let us have an executive session. 
Mr. HALE. At the of 


Senate proceed to the tton of executive business. 
The motion was a to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive b twen ve minutes +t 


in executive session the doors were 
18 minutes oe, m.) the Senate until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 18, 1897, at 12 o'clock 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 12, 1897. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 
Arthur 8. Hardy, of New Hampshire, to be minister resident 
and coemabennetel | of the United to Persia. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 
John Goodnow, of Minnesota, to be consul-general of the 
Onna States at hai, China. 
R OF CUSTOMS, 
bell, of California, to be collector of customs 
umbolkit, in the State of California. 
———- 


William G, Cubberly. at Custer, in the county 
of Custer = State of rte 


Moses , to be at Caledonia, in the county of 
Houston and £ ate of Sesser. y 
iON. 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate July 12, 1897, 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry arm. 
Lieut. Col. Henry Erastus Noyes, Second Cavalry, to be colonel. 


Ster A, 
gor the deiaint of 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monnay, July 12, 1897. 
ne Sa at 12 o'clock m, Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


N. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, July 8, was read 
approved, 


and 
THE LATE SENATOR HARRIS. 
Mr. MOON, Mr, eae as a mark of respect to the memory 
of the late Senator I move that this House 
ee uth 1 ook torn ead Ue Ehouse avotad- 
was 
pos A (at 4 ‘clock and Gmiamiang. m.) took a recess until 12.0’clock 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive commu- 
nications were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 


A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a lette 
from tike Chief of of Engineers, report of examina’ ation and survey of 


Salem River from its mouth to Salem City, N. J.—to the Com- 
—~ r. ren are Jah omg to be ee. 
e rom the avy, transmitting a copy of 
So from the Chit ofthe B Burean of Ordnance, x avy 
artment, recomm riation for putting Fort 
Lafayette in condition to as a naval magazine—to tho 
Committee on Naval Affaire ont es to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report o yok Gennthenten earl wervey cf 
Bellingham eels chee Whatcom, Wash.—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Har to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of ary of War transmitting, with a letter 
trom the Chief “hole asd report of examination and survey 
Sakonnet Point, tearinae the Committee on Rivers and 


and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Attorney-General of the United States, calling 
attention to a question of jurisdiction in the United States court 
for the western district of Arkansas, and recommending legisla- 
tion—to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 
Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, near eee capmaciels 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 


urn- | follows 


By Me STOKES: A bill (H. R., 8718 eee 
of free transportation { sti ae ote the Committee on 


Tasoatane and nit Foreign Commerce 
By Mr. BREW: A bill a2, 8714) to authorize the esta 


lishment of an infants’ summer h on the foundation of = 
old light-house at the Government pier ai at Charlotte, N. Y.—to 
2 = ae. 


Hi. Res. 74) ng 
amendments to the of the nited States-—to the 
Committee on ‘hs J 


Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A resolution (House Res. =~ 71) 
Committee on Accounts. 


, and (at 5o’clock and | the Committee 


By Mr. MAXWELL: A 


relative to annual clerk bire--o the 


= ttee on 
an eee ee eens Santee vane? ae, wee Yawn of the 


cnyate of Geeees te ‘A bill (H. R. 3718 Sain 
ME, Hamill—to the Cumenaaees arhrealeh 


, a bill (H, R. 3724) a@ pension to Mrs. Annie E. 
Eads, widow of Augustus private in One 
hundred and West Militia cto che Cotanedt 
‘ial, « bi (EL 208) quaatiog to E. G. Welch 

a a ’ 
hes - Roane of West 

Troops—to on 

a bill (H. R. to ’ 
win an. A Mies Sadana Wee igi Se 
aio. a bill (HR to out the findings of the Court 

a 
of Claims in case of ‘ the 


aie Ses “! SiN aE ey 





H. R. 
of Ca 


8728) granting a pension to George Ww, 
Yoakum's Independent Company, mass 
ty, State Troops—to the Committee on Inval 


a bill (H. R. 8729) granting a pension to Cullum H. Har- 


+m 
West 
late vate of Capt. B. F. Ballard’s Company A, West Vir- 

Pini Stato roope to the Cominittee on Invalid Pensions. 
vate ann’s com , West Virginia State 

ay =n oll on Invalid Pensions. 
Mr. LOVE: / h 
of Natchez, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

MAHON: A bill (H. R. 3732) for the allowance of cer- 
under visions of the act approved March 3, 1883, and com- 
= as the Bowman Tate the Committee on War 
of the legal mtatives of Merrick, Merrick & Cope—to 
ie Committee on War i 


a 
a bill ( $730) granting a pension to N. A» Mann, late 
in Capt. A. W. Mi 

—to : 

A bill (H. R. 3731) for the relief of Mrs. M. J. 
ae Mr 
tain claims for stores and supplies re by the Court of Claims 
By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3733) for the re- 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3734) granting an increase 


i 


se nH, Be 8735) ti i f pension to Joh 
.@ granting an increase of pension to John 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a (H. R. 3736) granting a pension to Joseph Schlat- 
ter—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3737) granting an increase of pension to Or- 
lando J. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

(H. R. 3738) to repay to the city of Denver the sum 


a 
“$3,200 for amounts of judgments it has been compelled to pay | 
incurred by reason of negligent construction by the | 


ted States of sidew adjacent to the post-office building in 
city—to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following poiitiens and papers 
— 


were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: Memorial of A. J. Wedderburn, 
of the Virginia State Grange, on behalf of agriculture and 


fertilizers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


. GROUT: Petition of the wholesale grocers and tea 
dealers of Til., in behalf of a duty on tea—to the Com- 
on Ways and Means. 


Also, memerial of Lawford Bros., of Baltimore, Md., w 


- 
be placed on sheep dip—to the Committee on 


ays 


P. Wetherill Company, of Philadelphia, 
aay erude or native mineral, metallic, or 

on Ways and Means. 
thel Shoe Company, of Bethel, Vt., 
of the C. A. Hibbard Boot and Shoe Company, of Burlington, 


ene against any increase in the present rate of duty on 
yr skins for morocco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
memorial of Mrs. H. D. Parker, secretary of the Woman's 
Union, of Rutland, Vt.; also memorial of 

Woman's Christian 


Addison Temperance Union of 
ermont, Mrs. L. D. Dyer, president, in favor of the ge of a 
prevent thon 


the ki 
jiary. 

of . Phebe S. Beeman, of Montpelier, Vt., 
of the Woman’s Christian Tem 


behalf rance Union of Ver- 
Comaaioes 


of the Hoar antiprize-fighting bill—t 
Gn the Jadiciary. ee 


SENATE. 
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' D., of Baltimore, Md. 
coe a 3 the Journal On yesterday's pro- 
cent fort = aaa on y unanimous con 





to James G. Hartzell, of Golden, Colo.—to the Com- | 
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DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Maine permit me 
to introduce a bill? 

Mr. HALE. After the bill is taken up I will yield for routine 
business. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Maine 
whether he wishes to have the appropriation bill taken up before 
disposing of the routine morning business? 

Mr. HALE. Yes,I desire that very thing. It is very impor- 
tant. It is always done in the last stages of an appropriation bill, 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill No. 13, the 
deficiency appropriation bill. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that will be the order. 

Mr. HALE. I now yield for routine morning business, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a memorial of the Indiana Division, 
Travelers’ Protective Association, of Marion, Ind., remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation intended to destroy the pres- 
ent system of ticket brokerage; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Card Company 
and sundry other business firms of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrat- 
ing against any increase in the present rate of duty on playing 
cards; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL presented the petition of G. N. Fox, J. Carter 
Mallory, and 19 other citizens of Richmond, Va., praying for the 
enactment of legislation for a more rigid restriction of immigra- 
tion; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of Colorado and Wyoming, praying for the enactment 
of a service-pension law; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Greeley, Colo., 
praying for the enactment of legislation for a more rigid restric- 
tion of immigration; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Colorado State Medical So- 
ciety, and a memorial of the Cripple Creek Medical Society, of 
Cripple Creek, Colo., remonstrating against the passage of Sen- 
ate bill No. 1552, for the further prevention of cruelty to animals 
in the District of Columbia; which were ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented the memorial of A. J. Clark and 158 other 
citizens of Colorado, and a memorial of sundry citizens of Colo- 
rado, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation intended 
to destroy the present system of ticket brokerage; which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE, 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2363) granting a pension to Annie 
Fowler, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PetTiGREw] on the 23d ultimo, to report it with an 
amendment. I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution; which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, as now con- 
stituted, either by full committee or such subcommittee or committees as 
may be appointed by the chairman thereof, with the full power of such com- 
mittee to continue during the coming recess of Congress the investigations 
authorized by the resolutions of May 13, 1800, and February 27, 1891, with the 
authority and in the manner and to the extent provided in said resolutions, 
and in the pursuance of such investigations to visit the several Indian reser 
vations, Fe iom schools supported in whole or in part by the Government, 
and the Five Nations in the i Territory, or any reservation where, in 
te opinion of said committee, it may be necessary to extend their investiga 
tions. 

Second. That said committee or subcommittee shall have power to send 
for persons and papers, to administer oaths, and to examine witnesses under 
oath touching the matters which they are hereby empowered to investigate, 
and may hold their ions during the recess of the Senate at such place or 
places as they may determine; and the necessary and proper expense in 
curred in the execution of this order shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said committee. 


The amendment was, after the word “visit,” in line 10, to 
insert the words ‘‘if it be deemed advisable.’ 

he amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. GALLINGER imtroduced a bill (S. 2366) to extend the 
lines of the Metropolitan Railroad Company; which was read 
ox 4 its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of 

umbia, 
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Mr. DANIEL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2367) for the re- 
lief of William eeler Hubbell; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (5. 2368) to pay ju8t com- 
pensation to William Wheeler Hubbell for his invention of high- 
power steel guns,and improvements in other guns, made and 
adopted by the United States for its military service and Navy at 
the present time; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2369) to establish postal 
savings banks for depositing savings at interest, with the security 
of the Government for repayment thereof, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous consent that 2,000 extra copies 
of the bill be printed. We have had 5,000 copies of the document 
printed, and we wish to distribute some copies of the bill with the 
document. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from North Carolina to print 2,000 extra 
—_ hed the bill? The Chair hears no objection, and that will be 
the order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In the absence of the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Bate], | introduce four bills for the relief of citizens of 
Tennessee. The Senator from Tennessee is not present, and I 
introduce the bills at his request. ‘ 

The bills were severally read twice by their titles, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, as follows: 

A bill (8. 2370) for the relief of estate of J. E. Brennan, deceased, 
late of Nashville, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 2871) for the relief of the estate of Washington W. 
Miller, deceased, late of Maury County, Tenn.; 

A bill (S, 2372) for the relief of Nathaniel F. Cheairs, of Maury 
County, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 2373) for the relief of estate of Charles Baker, deceased, 
late of Warren County, Miss. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2874) for the relief of Eze- 
kiel Downey; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2375) for the relief of Margaret 
Kennedy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (8S. 2376) granting a pension to 
Mary McConn; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr, QUAY introduced a bill (8S. 2377) granting a pension to 
Rachel Kern; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. URRO 3 introduced a bill (8. 2378) granting a pension 
to Maria Somerlat, widow of Valentine Somerlat; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McENERY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2379) for the 
relief of John F, Kranz; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2380) for the relief of Bertrand and 
Gaudin Cazes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2381) for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
I. Holland; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S, 2382) for the relief of Emma C. 
Lovelace and Stephen D. Clark; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also (oF yon introduced a bill (S. 2383) for the relief of 
Mrs, Eliza E. Hebert; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 2384) for the payment of 
claims adjudicated by the Court of Claims under the French 
spoliation act of January 20, 1885; which was read twice by its 

tle, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 13) making ew to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE The only thing remaining in the bill is the armor- 
plate amendment on page 52, which I ask the Secretary again to 


read, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. ; 

The Secretary. After line 16, on page 52, the Committee on 
Appropriations reported to insert: 

Armor plate: That the total cost of the armor according to the weights 
pre area vor the three battle oe authorized by the act of June io fae 
shall not exceed $3,410,725, exclusive of the cost of transportation, ballistic 
test nae tests; se no ween. - omer re = S Se ae oon 
ave rate to exceed $25 r o : row Surt . 
That the Secretary of the Navy is autho in his discretion to contract 


with either or all of the builders of the hulls and machinery of these vessels. 
or with any one or more bidders for the furnishing of the entire amount 4/ 
said armor, at a cost not —n aforesaid ry ton, if he shall deeyn 
it for the best interests of the Government. Further advertisements for 
bids for said work may be waived by the Secretary of the Navy. 

To this the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. BuTLer] pro- 
poses the following amendment: 

In line 20, 52, strike out the words ‘‘ three million four hun- 
dred and ‘ten thousand seven hundred and twenty-five dollars” 
and insert ‘‘two million four hundred and seven thousand five 
hundred dollars;” in line 23 strike out “‘ four hundred and twenty- 
five” and insert ‘three hundred;” in line 4, page 53, strike out 
“four hundred and twenty-five” and insert ‘ three hundred;” and 
after the word ‘‘ Government,” in line 5, strike out the remainder 
of the paragraph and insert the following: 

In case the Secretary of the Navy shall find it impossible to make contracts 
for said armor within the limits as to price above fixed, he shall be. and hereby 
is, authorized to lease, purchase, or establish a Government armor factory of 
sufficient capacity to make such armor am! to proceed to manufacture the 
armor necessary for said three battle ships. In executing this authority ho 
shall prepare a descri and plans specifications of the land, build- 
ings, and machinery suitable for the factory; and shall advertise for pro- 
posals to furnish such land, Suildings, and machinery asa whole _. or sep- 
arately, for the land or buildings or the whole or any part of said machinery; 
and he shall make a contract or contracts for such land, buildings, and ma- 
chinery with the lowest and best responsible bidders. Secretary shall 
also appoint an army factory board, to consist of ee naval officers of 
suitable rank, toad vise and assist him in executing the authority hereby con- 
ferred. For the establishment of said armor factory the sum of $1,500,000, or 
ropriated, and in addition 
making the armor of said 


so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby a 
the sum of $1,000,000 is a he ny , to be used - 
three battle ships at said factory. 

So as to make the paragraph read: 

Armor pore: That the total cost of the armor according to the wolahtes 
prepared for the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1896, shall 
not exceed $2,407, exclusive of the cost of transportation, ballistic test 
plates, —_ tests; and no meet for armor . ——— be eats a eo. 

e ra exceed $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds: provided further, Tha 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized in his discretion to contract with 
either or all of the builders of the hulls and machinery of these vessels, or 
with any one or more bidders, for the furnishing of the entire amount of said 
armor, at a cost not exceeding the aforesaid per ton, if he shall deem it 
for the best interests of the Government. In case the Secretary of the Navy 
shall find it impossible to mak tracts for said armor within the limits as 
to price above fixed, he shall be, and hereby is, authorized to lease, purchase, 
or establish a Government armor factory of sufficient capacity to make such 
armor and to proceed to manufacture the armor necessary for said three 
battle pe. ane this authorit; shall prepare a description and 
speci the d and 


cso an fications o if machinery suitable for 
he factory; and shall advertise for p to furnish su d, build- 
ings, and machinery as a whole plant, or separately, for the land or buildings 
or the whole or any part of said machinery; he shall ea contract or 


ery; e 
contracts for such land, build and machinery with the lowest and best 
responsible bidders. The ey shall also aj ore an armor factory 
board, to consist of sonesnens na officers of s ble rank, to advise and 
assist him in executing the authority hereby conferred. For the establish- 
ment of said armor factory the sum of $1,500,009, or so much the as may 
be necessary, is hereby snepropriated, and in addition the sum of $1,000,000 
~ 1 9 ot mga to be in making the armor of said three battle ships at 
‘actory 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, when this amendment was reached 
on Thursday last, it was passed over ag, Serge at the request of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER], who desired to 
submit some remarks upon the amendment. It is the only thing 
remaining unfinished in the bill. 

Mr. C DLER. I understand the Senator from Maine to 
say that he knows of nothing else that is unfinished in the bill. 
The Senator from North Carolina wishes to debate his amend- 
ment at some length. The Senate is in a peculiar condition, as 
the Senator from Maine very well knows. The Senator from 
North Carolina and the friends of his amendment, and other Sen- 
ators who do not intend to take the time of the Senate in speaking, 
expect a yea-and-nay vote upon this subject, and the Senator from 
Maine knows the condition of the Senate. Can he suggest any 
way by which the bill can be taken up an hour from now, when 
more Senators will be present? 

Mr. HALE. No, I can not. I have no responsibility about it. 
At the request of the Senator from North Carolina last Thursday, 
instead of proceeding with it as it was reach 
was present, I consented that it might 
tor desired to submit some remarks. was a quorum of the 
Senate present at that time, but I did not feel like going on with 
the question in view of the expressed desire of the Senator to sub- 
mit some remarks which he was not ready then to submit. The 
Senate has finished the bill with this exception. I am very de- 
sirous that it should now be passed in order that it may go to the 
other House, So the Senate is at the mercy of any Senator who 
declines to speak and calls for a quorum. The consideration of 
the amendment at the request of Senator from North Caro- 
lina was ‘from a time when a quorum was here. I 
leave it entirely to the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course the Senator from North Carolina 
is not to blame because Senators are not here. If this were 
unimportant subject, he og be to to refrain 

and Senators be not to call for a 

e yeas and nays. there ought to be more 


ip 


or 


i 


here to-day. It is not likely that this session will end 
there being more Senators here than are present this morning. 





1897. 


Mr. HALE. Let me make a suggestion to the Senator, There 
are a great many more Senators present than were here yesterday | 
when the Senator from Alabama | Mr. pense debated a ques- | 
tion in which he was greatly interested. He did not ask that a | 





quorum be present to hear him speak, and no vote was finally 
taken _ e subject. If this matter is to be discussed, surely | 
we ought to go on and discuss it now. I do not think that any 


Senator will ask that a quorum be present to listen to his remarks. 
I do not expect a vote at once. Senators —_ to make a quo- 
rum will come in in the course of the discussion. I have i 
poned the consideration of the bill already as long as can be done, | 
and this is all there is left upon the bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course, Senators who desire to speak be- 
fore 5 o'clock in the afternoon made no contract with the Senator 
from Maine that he would furnish Senators to listen to their 
speeches, It is the privilege — Senator has of asking to have 
at least forty-five Senators here when any business is transacted. 
The Senator from Maine will remember that yesterday he struck 
out from the bill the provision upon which the Senator from Ala- 
bama had made his speech. 

Mr. HALE. Allow me to ask the Senator what it is—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Wait a moment. This clause can not be 
stricken out. This question as to whether three ships shall be 
finished, and if so, what price shall be paid for the armor, is an 
important one that we can not strike out. It must be decided by 
the Senate at this session. The only question now is whether it 
is reasonable to request the Senator from North Carolina to go on 
in the present condition of the Senate. I have no reason to ask 
him not to do so. 1 leave it entirely to him. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator what is desired here? The 
Senate ts me to be reasonable and everybody else be reason- 
able. I do not ask for a vote now with a thin Senate, but the 
question is to be debated at some length, and I do ask that the de- 

There is nothing else left in the bill, 





bate shall commence now. 
and we are ready to proceed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the Senator is entirely reasonable, 
as he omnes is upon appropriation bills. The only point I make 


is in behalf of the Senator from North Carolina, as to whether he 
—_— to go on at this time. 
% . I presume the Senator is ready to go on. 


Mr. CHAND . No; the Senator was not ready to go on, 
and that was the reason why I ventured to make the inquiry of 
the Senator from Maine as to the probability of having a fuller 
attendance of the Senate at some later time in the day. 

Mr. HALE. I presume that in the course of debate Senators 
' will come in, as is always done. But here we are in the waning 
days of the session, and all that is left of the bill is this important 
matter, which has gone over. I ask that the debate may proceed. 

Mr. CHAND . The Senator from North Carolina will, of 
course, take such course as he shall see fit. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, this amendment to the 
deficiency + op Nea bill brought in by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is an exceedingly important one. Last winter we 

money for the purpose of buying armor plate and 
the price to $300 a ton. The evidence taken before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs showed conclusively that the plate 
could be made for $250 a ton. The two armor-plate factories, be- 
ing in collusion, and having been in collusion as to every bid they 
have made heretofore, as was shown by the evidence before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, refused to make the plate for $300, 
but insisted that they should have $425. 
Instead of ing in a proposition to build a factory and make 


the ourselves, and thus protect the interests of the Govern- 

Committee on Appropriations propose to accede to the 
demands of these men, who are in a trust to oleae the Smaemey, 
and amendment to pay them $425, thus cowardly 


_— in an 

this admitted combination. 
to be tolerated. For my 
shall be discussed with a full 


It seems to me to be 
t, I insist that the 
nate, and I therefore 


too 


F 


make the of no quorum. 
The VICE-PRESID . The Senator from South Dakota hav- 
ing suggested the absence of a quorum, the Secretary will call the 
The pownenns = the roll, and the following Senators an- 
Allen, Fairbanks, Morrill, ll, 
Allison, . Shou 
a Benrmoe, Spooner. 
Butler, Pettigrew, Teller, - 
erT.. wiley, Thurston, 
. Jones, Ark. Piatt, Conn see 
ies. 7 Proctor, Turpic. 
Beakins, White 
Mitchell, Roach, ; 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have answered 
names. A quorum is present. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this armor-plate question was 
discussed fully, I may say exhaustively, in the closing hours of the 
last session of Congress. After an able discussion, presenting, I 
presume, about all of the facts and arguments that it was possible 
to present pro and con, the Senate took a yea-and-nay vote on the 
question whether $400 per ton or $300 per ton was a fair and equi- 
table price for armor plate. On that test question, with all of the 
facts before the Senate that can now be placed before it, for there 
has developed no new facts or conditions since the vote of the Sen- 
ate, there were 12 yeas in favor of $400 per ton and 36 nays. In- 
mediately after that vote the Senate adopted the $300 per ton 
amendment. 

The vote was as follows, the 12 voting in the affirmative being 
Messrs. ALDRICH, ALLISON, Brice, CuLLOM, Gibson, GorMAN, 
Hae, HAWLEY, McMILLAN, Murpnry, Squire, and WEeTMore. 

The 36 voting in the negative and in favor of $300 per ton were 
Messrs. ALLEN, BAcon, BAKER, BATE, Berry, Brown, Burrows, 
BUTLER, CANNON, CARTER, CHANDLER, CHILTON, CLARK, DANIEL, 
Dubois, FAULKNER, FRYE, GALLINGER, Gray, Hill, Kenney, 
LinpDsay, Lop@r, Mitts, Peffer, Perkins, PetrigRew, PLarTt, 
Proctor, SHOUP, SMITH, STEWART, TELLER, THURSTON. TILLMAN, 
and WHITE. 

In the face of that vote, after a full, frank, and free discussion, 
with every Senator understanding the question at issue thor- 
oughly, why is it that these armor-plate companies have the cheek 
to come back here to the Senate and say, ‘* You shall pay us $425 a 
ton for armor?” They refuse to furnish the armor at the price 
fixed by Congress. I say why isit? Isit because they have had 
some reason to believe that Congress may not have been in ear- 
nest? L[Lhopetheyare mistaken. Or have they had some reason to 
believe since, some reason not advanced to the Senate, that mem- 
bers of this body have changed their minds? I trust not. 

One of the chief reasons, 1 think, why these companies have re- 
fused to furnish this armor and are now asking $425 a ton can be 
explained by a mistake the Senate made immediately after taking 
the vote to which I have referred. Whatwas that mistake? The 
whole question under the appropriation bill was before the Senate 
at the last Session. That bill contained a provision for $400 per 
ton, and then a proviso reported by the committee to the effect 
that if the companies would not furnish armor at $400 per ton, 
then the Government should build its own armor-plate factories 
and proceed to manufacture the armor. Why did the committee 
put that proviso in the bill last year? The committee did it vol- 
untarily, as far as I know. Surely it must have been, because the 
committee knew that the companies would furnish the armor at 
$400 per ton. As soon as the Senate voted down $400 and substi- 
tuted $300, what happened? The chairman of the committee 
promptly rose and asked the Senate to vote out the proviso pro- 
viding for the establishment of an armor-plate factory, and un- 
fortunately the Senate, without considering fully, no doubt, the 
consequences, voted it out by a close vote. 

Mr. President, that is the same amendment I have just now 
offered. If the Senate had put that proviso in last year, I feel 
that Lam safe in saying that to-day the Government would be 
getting its armor at $300 per ton. If not, then the Government 
would be erecting an armor-plate factory, as it ought to do, in 
my opinion, no matter what private companies will agree to fur- 
nish armor at. 

There were a few Senators who saw the danger and the mistake. 
I read from the Recorp of March 1, 1897. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. THurstTon] said: 

Mr. THurstTon. I do not wish to detain the Senate, Mr. President, and I 
should not speak on this amendment except for the fact that I endeavored to 
say a word before the last vote was taken, 

wish to make the prediction now that the striking out of the amendment 
on page 51— 

That is the amendment providing that the Government shall 
build an armor-plate factory if these companies will not furnish 
it at $300 per ton— 
has undone all the beneficial effects of the adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Hampshire |Mr. CHANDLER]. In my judg- 
ment the striking out of the amendment on page 51 has emasculated the 
whole provision. 

It was a prophetic statement. The Senator from Nebraska saw 
clearly what was coming. To-day it has transpired just as he 
predicted. He proceeds: 

It leaves the country at the mercy of the armor-plate manufacturers, and, 
in my judgment, with that provision stricken out, the armor-plate manufac- 
turers of this country will refuse to contract at a rate of $0 per ton 


And so they have. I follow the Recorp: 


Mr. HAL#. And all the more because it is fixed at $500. 

Mr. THuRSTON. And all the more because it is fixed at $300; and we shall 
simply be met at the next session of Congress with a report that we are una- 
ble to buy the armor for our present vessels at the rate of $300 per ton; and 
that will be used at the next session of Congress with all the power and force 
behind it, the armor-plate combination, to compel Congress to raise the price. 


How true itis, for here they are to-day with that very excuse 
behind them, trying to compel Congress to pay them an increased 
price, not only $400 a ton, but $425 a ton. 
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Mr. President, these companies are memating to punish Con- 
and put a fine on the Government for ing to ask them to 

Fornish armor plate at $300a ton. They were willing to furnish 
it at $400 last session. Now they propose to make us pay $425, 
and I suppose if we are not in a h about acceding to their 
demands, they will raise the price to $450" or $500. The debate 
proceeded as follows: 

Mr. ALLason. Or build a factory. 

Mr. THurston. Or build a factory. 

In my judgment, the only power ta this bill to compel a contract at the 
the egmer euneal naires om Serie eten eee 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me to call his attention at this time to the fact that the Secretary 
of the Navy thought that a contract could be made for $400, and in 
one of his recommendations to Congress advised that we abandon 
the three-hundred-dollar limitation and authorize the payment of 
$400? He nowadvocates the payment of $425, for reasons which I 
suppose the Senator will give before he finishes. I wanted to call 
attention to the fact that it is not a question between $300 and $425. 
It is a question, possibly, between $300 and $400, and $400 was the 
recomm on, since the 4th of March, of the present Secretary 
of the N avy 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; and the Secretary of the Navy before him 





recommended $400; the present Secretary recommended $400, and | sels 


now he recommends $425, and, as I have just said, if we are not 
in a hurry to aecept the proposition, I expect him to recommend 
$450 or oe 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has said that the com 
willing at one time to take $400, but now ask $425, and if the mat- 
ter is not closed he thinks they will ask $450. I do not know 
whether they ought to have taken $400 or not. That is not the 
question in my mind. The companies have never agreed to fur- 
nish it at $400. The Senator is mistaken as to that. 

Mr, CHANDLER. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. HALE. No; but the Senator from North Carolina did. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But it is due tothe t Secretary of the 
oy to say that when he recommen $400 since the 4th of 

arch, he said that he had no doubt whatever that if Congress 
authorized $400 the companies would make a contract for $400. 
Now he gives the reasons why he is willing to recommend $425, in 
a letter to the Senator from ine, which amounts practically to 
this, that the companies will not do it for less. 

Mr. BUTLER. Here is the letter. That is practically what it 


says. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator kindly read that letter? 
Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the Secretary to read it. The only 
reason he gives is because the com ies will not do it for less. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The 


—— 
he Secretary read as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, Wushington, May 25, 1897. 
DEAR SENATOR: I received your letter of the lith, in which you 
that the committee adopted a motion to fix the limit for armor plate at 
and in which you also that I confer again with the companies. 


nies were 


did so a day or two afterwards. A of each 

present. T stated to them what you sald with to tho Time of, $400 
and advised them that, in my t, at that the matter 

fixed at once, and that if the: held to the limit of as the best they 


— do, they ran the risk of losing any contract at all for the manufacture 


armor for the three ships now . They promised to take the 
matter under consideration, and went away. nas aided om ne caste yes- 
terday and ted that $425 was really the best they coulé make, and 


y sta t a Spare 
that they had made that limit in good faith felt compelled to ask that 


cireumstances I renew my recommendation that the limit be 
fixed at $425, believing that as a business matter, with reference to the three 
shige which are now under co that is the best solution of the im- 
iate problem. 
Very truly, yours, 
JOHN D. LONG. 
Hon. BuGEne HALE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. - 

Mr. BUTLER. It appears from what the Senator from Maine 
says that the companies have never offered to do it for $400. I 
ean not prove that, but I submit to any fair-minded man that the 
reporting of the bill at the last a in which the 
Naval Committee a four-h rate and put 


ane. rete Saseting the Secretary of the Navy to 
to get specifications and plans, and Laperepreenns ——_* build 
au armor-plate was the of proof t these 


companies would do it for $400. Why did the chairman of the 
committee move to strike out that proviso as soon as the Senate 


reduced the limit to $300? 
A Senator near me that the best we could do now prob- 
, no matter whether it is fair or not. 


ably is to submit to 
r. President, we have had a before the Naval Commit- 


terms of this company to get armor plate at once. Here is the 
retary of the Navy. lasked him the question, 


testimony of the Sec 
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“What per would be put upon the Government if we fail to 
provide this armor by a certain date?” I asked him if there was 
any penalty or for in the contract that we made with the 
shipbuilders to build a He said“ No.” Weasked 
him for a copy of the contract, here it is in the report. It 
speaks for i ; it protects the Government in every respect. 

In that contract there is nota single lime which puts any pen- 
alty or fine or condition on the Government if it fails to the 
armor plate by the time the vessels are ready to receive it. On the 
other hand, this contract provides that if the Government has not 
got the armor ready within a certain time after the vessels are fin- 
ished, the Government may deduct from the contract price that 
it pays to the shipbui the cost of putting the armor on, so 
that the Government can have it = on later, and lose nothing 
thereby. I asked the Secretary of Navy if he could give any 
ee reason why the Coen Be hurry to buy = 
armor such a price, an answered, “Nothing, except the 
need of the ships.’ 

Mr. President, the thing has been simply narrowed down to 
this: Is there such a pressing necessity for these ships that 
we must buy this armor from the companies who are insisting on 
having extortionate prices, or can we afford to take the time to 
make other arrangements before securing this armor for the ves- 


Tn this connection, I propose to submit a short calculation to 
show what a fair for armor is, and to challenge contradic- 
tion. Secretary bert was directed by Congress to investigate 
en eine oi SRNOT Sree, On 2 Sees Dee emer ie see Sane. On 
page 22 of that report he states that two rs of the Govern- 
ment, tenants Rohrer and Niles, who had been with the 


cers to make a re . They reported the cost of a ton of single- 
forged harve nickel-steel armor to be $167.30 a ton for labor 


material, 
Ensign McVay, another officer of the Government, who was in- 
spector at the Carnegie works, was directed to make a similar 
estimate and report, On 24 of this it is set ou’ that 
material in a 
the Carnegie works was $161.54 a ton. Notice 
how close these estimates and reports made by different men at 
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that can be up to material and labor, eto ‘ais 

ow, us an average these two a! 

ton for labor, materials, ee.” What eae tobe added? Accord 

Sa Ste , 10 per cent should be 
f and for losses. That would make $16.40 


me to ask what is the 
first 10 per cent he has just 
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Government paid for the plants; therefore the companies do not 
ve the interest on investment. Secretary Herbert sets that out 
in his report, and neither company denies it or attempts to 

it, and no Senator will deny it. 
is another claim which the company makes, that 5 or 10 
be added for repairs and maintenance, One com- 
(the Carnegie) claims 5 and the other claims 10. Take them 
allow 5 per cent (which the Secretary of the 
memes). ont add that. Now, we must find out what 
vam They claim that the plants cost from three 
four million dollars. e Secretary of the Navy proves that 
plants can — for anywhere from one to one million 
a half dollars. Salen anaes Sas Somes pe than 6 pe 
it at all, not on what claim they have in- 
may have invested, but on what the plants 


their claims more, and he admitted that they were apparently too 
high. If we pay them $425 a ton, we shall pay them a profit of 
$200 on every ton of armor. That is nearly 100 per cent profit 
after you have allowed $30 a ton for the maintenance of plant, and 
allowed every other cost, every other expense, and every other 
item that can be charged to the manufacture of this armor. 

Mr. President, there is not a Senator on this floor who would 
make such a contract as that with a company in a private transac- 
tion. There is nota Senator on this floor, | would say, who would 
make such a contract if he himself had to foot the bill; and it 
seems to me that the duty of a Senator is to be at least as careful 
in making contracts for the Government as he would if making 
contracts for himself. I challenge any Senator to get on this floor 
and say that in building a ship for himself he would make such a 
contract with either one of these firms. 


i 
; 
: 
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are worth. Secretary Herbert went to Europe and he got an esti-| Mr. President, that is not the worst side of this question. It is 
mate on the English plant and also an estimate on the French | bad enough for the Government to be robbed: it is bad enough to 
. The cost of the French plant, as set out in this document, | be held up, as it were, by a highwayman. We all know how we 

$700,000, for a complete armor-plate factory. The English plant | feel when we have been caught in extremis, and the money lender 


| 
: 


over a million and a half dollars. Secreta 


er forced us to pay him 10 or 15 or 20 per cent interest, 
is liberal to estimate 5 per cent on each mil- 


and we have paid it because we were in a condition where we were 


: 


lion dollars and a half for maintenance. Therefore I have added | forced todoso. We all know with what feelings of indignation, 

5 cent on one million and a half dollars, which is $75.000. with what feelings of being wronged, we resent in our souls such 
Air. ALLEN. For what does the Senator add that 5 per cent? | treatment. The Government to-day is not in such extremities 
Mr. BUTLER. For maintenance of the plant and machinery | that it must submit to such hard terms. 


: 
i 
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But, Mr. President, if that were all, it would not be so serious. 
The question of money, I say, is not the most serious, while it 
is a very grave question. I would rather see the Government 
pay $425 a ton for armor and know that every ton was honest, 
that every ton was what the Government contracted to receive, 
and that every vessel was first class, than to get it for $300 or $200 
a ton and know that some of our ships had spongy and defective 
plates on them. 

There is ample evidence to show that these firms have taken 
every opportunity that avarice, cunning, deception, fraud, and 
bri avail to palm off on this Government defective 
armor by false reports and false testimony, if not by other forms 
of corruption. 

I ask the Secretary to read the charges against these companies 
which were brought out in an investigation by the House com- 
mittee, which are clipped from the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD of 
August 23, 1894, and then ask Senators, if those charges are true, 
how the Government can trust these men to make armor that shall 
be pet upon our fleets that we must depend upon in time of war 
and danger? 


F 


ntenance of the plant is reckoned in fix- 

on a manufactured article. 

is true, and the Secretary of the Navy 
whether it should be allowed. I am simply 

now on their own claim. 
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fe Agere 
Pate oye Ce is true; but these companies claim that 
should be 5 per cent on the cost of the plant, and then 
wed a profit. Admitting that they are correct, while I deny 
their own methods of calculation, $300 a ton is 


permit me, while I am on my 

— I ask whether the evidence 
of very first contracts the Bethlehem 
works got from the Government they 
pay for their plants and leave something 
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besides? The Secretary read as follows: 
Mr. BUTLER. Secretary Herbert states that in his report, and THE CHARGES AGAINST THE COMPANY. 
there is no abont it. Now, let us return to the estimate [Congressional Record, August 23, 1804, page 8638. ] 
I was The companies themselves estimate that they | First. The plates did not receive the uniform treatment required by the 
make for the on an average about 2,500 tons of armor aes of. ey wn many canes tho & reatment. was irreguiar, 
. cases “tic ne. se 5 ne specifications o ie 
a year, and, therefore, distributing $75,000, which is 5 cent on contract of February 28, 1805. required that each plate should be annealed, 
their upon 2,500 tons of armor, would make for them a | oii tempered, and again annealed, the last process being an annealing one 
— on every ton of armor for maintenance of plant. Add Lay reports < oe crectenees st the plates were eyetemntically 
made vernmen spectors. is was in violation of paragraph #5 
akan and we have $226.80. That covers item of ot the circus concern armsor-piate urtenances, dated January 16, 1595, 
labor or material, plant, and that | which was made a part of the contract. Paragraph % says: 
can be claimed. That covers x according to the “The contractor shall state for each article in writing the exact treatment 
of these but profit. question for the | ‘t has received.” 
Senate to is how much profit > oo arr them h The specifications of the contract of November 20, 1890, paragraph 164, says: 
Sen of auubet. will get a Mt of $73.20 a ton if aa oe hoot rt sonnet .- and peaeeer eens to be commenced anc 
. ere y must to the chief inspector.”’ 
them a ton > armor. 2 not that enough? my ird. No bolts received the double treatment provided for in the specifi 
In this connection, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to | S.0"E Uae Govesament inspooters - * “ouble treatment, however, was 
vernment ins ors. 
the ay’ that this very firm furnished the Russian Government ton are 8 i taken rom the plates both before and after treatment 
and claimed that i ; ascert tensile strengt each plate were stretched without th: 
— $209 o ton, they were losing money knowledge of the Government inspectors, 60 as to increase their ap, arent 
ee Sees Se manne cnenay tien. I ought to | tensile strength when actually tested. Ph 
say, in connection, that oe oe to the Rus- Fitth. Baise cimens taken from other plates were substituted for tho 
sian Government and they the mssia. Therefo specimens selec y the Government inspectors. 
if we add aton for and $4 that is, $24 to Sixth. ss machine = repeatedly patie by order of the 
superintenden e armor- Taill so as to increase the apparent tensile 
make $250.90 a ton), we will find just about | strength of the ese specimens were juggled in ease remment 


80 as to increase their apparent ductility. 

Seventh. Various specimens selected by the Government inspectors were 
re-treated without their knowledge before they were submitted to test. 

Eighth. Plates selected by the Government inspectors for ballistic test 
were retreated with the intention of improving their ballistic resistance, 
without the knowledge of the Government inspectors. In one case, at least, 
the conclusion is almost irresistible that the bottom of another plate was 
substituted for = plate A 619 after it had been selected by the 
‘| Government and awaiting shipment to Indian Head. Upon this ba! 
listic test a group of plates containing 348 tons, valued at about $150,000, were 
to be or rejected. In three cases, at least, the plates selected by the 
Government i were re-treated in this manner without their know] 


. These ic plates represented 779 tons of armor, valued at over 
The groups represented by these three plates had all been sub- 
for premium of $30 per ton if they passed a more severe test than 


for acceptance. 

inth. In violation of the specifications of the contract, pipes or shrink- 
ing cavities, erroneously called blewholes, in the plates were plugged by the 
contractors, and the defects concealed from the Government imspectors. 
These cavities, in some cases, diminished the resistance and value of the 


Tenth. The inspector's stamp was either duplicated or stolen, and used 
without the knowledge of the Government inspecters 


Eleventh. The Government inspector in inspecting bolts was deceived by 
means of false templets or gauges. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, there has been many aman put 
in dungeon chains on lessserious charges than those; many a man 
has been shot for high treason on charges less serious to the Gov- 
ernment and less dangerous to national honor and safety than 
those. These roe trusted with making the armor to put on 
our great war ships, which must stand between our cities and our 
people and a foreign foe in time of danger, through perjury, false 
reports, and bribery, have palmed off on the Government defect- 
ive plates which can be pierced Hike pine boards by the modern 
guns of the enemy. This Government can not afford to take the 
risk of having even one plate of that kind on one of our modern 
warships. Every sailor and marine on board such a vessel would 
be liable to go to the bottom of the sea and the vessel itself, cost- 
ing millions of dollars, to be sunk and wrecked with one shot. 
This loss would be great, but suppose that ship was defending 
New York or Baltimore Harbor and its destruction left one of 
those cities defenseless and at the mercy of a foreign foe. Mr. 
President, it is shocking to contemplate! These companies are 
guilty of treason. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, Iam not here asa 
special defender of these armor-plate companies. I have not been 
very well pleased with their manner of conducting their business 
with theGovernment. And | want toask the Senator whether he 
believes that any of the defective plates, such as the investigation 
disclosed, were received by the Government and put into any of 
the war re 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; there is good reason and good proof 
of that; the investigation to which I have referred shows it. It 
was so strong that the House of Representatives passed a resolu- 
tion directing the plates to be taken off those vessels and tested, 
and when the resolution came over here it was pigeonholed and 
died the death that too many deserving measures die. Why did 
not the Senate pass that resolution and take from our vessels 
some of those plates and see whether or not they were defective 
acpeeeet ra * charges? 

Mr. . My impression is that the investigation disclosed 
certain irregularities, quite bad, as 7 were, and on attention 
being called to them they were corrected and the parties engaged 
in them were taken from the service of the companies; but there 
is no proof that any of the defective plates are to-day upon any of 
the vessels which have been completed and are being used by the 
Government. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I would call the attention of 
the Senate and of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLer] 
to the fact that the resolution he mentions as having the 
House of Representatives without a division, and which came to 
the Senate, was never acted on here because it was not reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs. That resolution was based 
upon the confession, the admission of the officers of the Carnegie 
works, and no other testimony was asked for or required to prove 
that some of the plates were spongy. and had been stopped up or 

ngged, and that others were defective in various ways, contrary 

e contract; and the proof is obtainable and exists in the 
Recoorp, because I had that part of the report, with the evidence 
and the unanimous findings of the committee, placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in my speech. 

Mr. BUTLER. I remember that. 

Mr. HALE. I have read the testimony. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is in the speech I made at the last session, 
with the proof. 

Mr. HALE. J read the testimony, and my recollection is— 
though it may not be entirely correct—that there is no proof that 
any really and absolutely defective plates, in the way of bein 
unsafe plates, were put upon the ships and remained there an 
are there now. I may be wrong about this, but that is my recol- 
lection of the aera, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, my general impression, sub- 
ject to be corrected by the record, is as the Senator from Maine 
states; but stillit is true that some resolution the House of 
Representatives and was not acted upon by the Senate, looking 
to a further investigation of that question. That resolution the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] has sent for, and I 
hope it will be considered by the Senate. 

Satharmere I wish to say that I think the Senator from North 
Carolina should make a distinction between the Carnegie works 
and the Bethlehem works, where he speaks of the defective armor 
and where he refers to an investigation of armor plate made by 
the Carnegie works. It is not nowin my mind that the Bethlehem 
Compan been seriously accused of furnishing defective plates. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I agree with the Senator. I do not think any 
evidence exists to that effect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As to the Bethlehem Company. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not think the Bethlehem Company is 
involved in that charge, though I have not examined the record 


recently. 
Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is right about that. 
Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from North Carolina and the 





Senator from South Carolina have both investigated this subject 
with a diligence becoming Senators in the universal public sery- 
ice, and they can inform us probably with accuracy on this point; 
but I do not think the soundness of the vessels has ever been seri- 
ously questioned. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I wish to say, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from North Carolina will permit me, that the names of the vessels, 
with the numbers of the plates, are specified in the resolution 
ays by the House of Representatives, with the charges admitted 

y the officers as to what they were defective in, and the request 
was presented by the House to the Senate that these very identi- 
cal plates now on these vessels should be taken off and tested to 
prove whether or not the allegations and the admissions were cor- 
rect and whether the plates were radically defective, so much so 
as to imperil the efficiency of the vessels and make them so unsea- 
worthy as to cause us to abandon them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am glad Senators have called attention to that 
point. I have here a list of the vessels and the number of plates 
set out in the House joint resolution. Four plates on the Mont- 
gomery are described in these charges as defective, spongy, failing 
ah pas up to the specifications in a half dozen different ways, as 
set out. 

Mr. HALE. The Montgomery is not an armored ship. 

Mr. BUTLER. The n— 

Mr. HALE. I thought the Senator said the Montgomery. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam reading the whole list. 

Mr. HALE. I say the Montgomery is not an armored ship. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam reading every vessel on the list. Some of 
them are armored vessels. Four on the Monterey; on the Monad- 
nock, 6; on the New York, 8 plates; on the Terror, 8; on the 
Oregon, 3; on the Olympia, 3; on the Indiana, 6; on the Massa- 
chusetts, 4; on the Amphitrite, 4. 

The chances are, if business has gone on, that there are a 
pe many plates which have been stuck onto vessels where we 

ave never caught up with this company. If those charges are 
true, and men 4 ve not been contradicted, then it would seem 
that in every hour of the process of making these plates and fur- 
nishing them to the Government the companies have been at- 
ng to defraud the Government by defective material, and 
no doubt half the armor that is on our vessels fails to come up to 
the requirements, fails to be of that class which will make our 
vessels first-class vessels to compete with the navies of the world. 

Mr. HALE. Right here, wi t being in any way the repre- 
sentative of or defending these com , from my knowl- 
edge, experience, and some'‘attention to subject, to enter a full 
and complete denial of any such statement as the Senator makes, 
that one-half of the armor or any large portion of the armor or 
any of the armor that has been accepted and is upon these vessels 
is defective. Such a condition would be an ap ing one, and 
there is no warrant of fact for the assumption of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. If those charges are true, and the Senator from 
Maine does not attempt to contradict them, it will take t 
vigilance and great honesty to prevent plates of that kind, which 
are being manufactured when that kind of fraud is going on, 
from getting onto our vessels. If they can secure false reports of 
the kind designated there, then there is enough money, there is 
enough greed, there are enough chances to make big money to tempt 
any man who is not extremely honest to fail to do his full du 
in i the plates. I say, whether there has been any fraud 
or not, whether ‘have is a defective plate or not, the Government 
can not afford to put such a um on dishonesty and false re- 
ports; that it can not afford to give such a temptation to poor, 
weak aan to defraud the Government in order to add to their 
own ts. 

It is not good policy. No government can afford it in embark- 
ing in such an im t enterprise as building war vessels, We 
Woah aid naa tions ss cuseeaniaeteleaan ctr ontioren 

e should not give an employees 
and the Government If is any one business 
which the Government ought to do itself, if it costs twice as much 
as the companies will furnish the armor for, if it costs $500 or 
$600 a ton, it is that of furnishing armor. It should be done 


eine reece 
lates; it should be done where the very best wor and 

e very best material are obtainable, with the most in- 
spection, with every purpose and motive on the side of the Gov- 
—— in i on, and not on the side of the private indi- 


Mr. HALE. I do not want to in the thread of the Sen- 
ator’s speech. The of incomplete plates in 
small numbers bad conduct and management on 
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vi on the part of the Government detected it. There is no 
reason to believe, there is no testimony to show that this has been 
continued, and my recollection still is that none of these plates is 
to-day upon the ships. The joint resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives came over; as I remember, it was considered by the 
Senate Naval Committee, who examined the question and sum- 
moned the officers of the Government, if my recollection is cor- 
rect, and it was not deemed, after the exposure, necessary to go 
on further. ‘ 

Lam not defending this company; I am not here for that pur- 
pose; but I repeat, that I utterly and absolutely declare the state- 
ment that any proportion of the armor upon our great vessels is 
defective is ais bores out by any facts whatever in the case. 

Mr. BUTLER. On the other hand, the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Maine that there are none of these defective plates on the 
vessels is not borne out by any fact or testimony, and he, along 
with others, to some extent is responsible for the matter not being 
tested. It is simply a bare statement. Every inference and fair 
process of reasoning would make us tremble to fear that many of 
them have slipped onto our vessels in the face of these facts. Let 
me read: 

False mens taken from other plates were substituted for the speci- 
mens collected by the Government inspectors. 

How often has that been done? When our inspectors selected 
certain plates for tests, they were juggled and other plates were 

ut in their places before the tests were made. They were caught 
n this one act. 

Mr. TILLMAN. They admitted it. 

Mr. BUTLER. They admitted it. When men are caught at 
it once, is it any answer to say they have not been caught again? 
Men who will do that, men who will thus defraud the Govern- 
ment, considering only the money loss, if it were not for injur- 
ing the Navy, if it were not for putting us at the mercy of for- 
eign enemies, are such men to be trusted by the Government or 
to have Government favors in doing Government work? They 
should never be allowed to take another contract for Government 
work, even if there was no danger to our Navy, but simply a loss 
of poner. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me to say right here 
that after that investigation was made a fine was imposed upon 
the Carnegie Company? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iwas coming to that. However, I should be 
glad to have the Senator from New Hampshire conclude his 
statement. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Fifteen per cent of the value of the plate 
was imposed as a fine, and the subject then was carefully investi- 
gated by our late President, who was always industrious and con- 
seientious in everything he did, and after a full investigation he 
remitted a } portion of the fine. 

Mr. BUT He was the President who went into partner- 
on certain men to loot the Treasury, I understand. 

. CHANDLER. I do not yield to suchlangnage. But I call 
attention to the fact that President Cleveland examined this whole 
matter and came to the conclusion that the Secretary of the Navy 
had im too heavy a fine upon the Carnegie Company and 
remi a large portion of it. Is not that true? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is true, to his shame be it said. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I beg the Senator not to use such language 
with respect to the late President. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will have to be silent if I do not use language 
of that kind. He has never furnished anything to contradict 


these facts. It was his duty asa —— officer, if he was going to 
take a fine off those men, to give the public the reasons, and suffi- 
cient reason. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the President gave a full statement 
of the reasons which operated to make him think that the fine 
should be 10 cent instead of 15. 

Mr. . Oh, well, when a man who has been found 
guilty of charges like these and is fined 15 per cent, simply a money 

. [do not know that there is much difference between charging 
him eae 16% per cent or 20 per cent. We ought to have 
a statute law, if we have not one, to put aman who would do that 
in thedungeon. If thereis any high treason in this country which 
is more dangerous to the Government, provided we should get 
into a foreign war, than that, I should like to hear it stated. 

These are not the onl oe They even re-treated plates 
after the Government em for tests. They took up the 
plates the Government had selected to test and re-treated them in 

to fool the Government, and then when the Govern- 
the test and are accepted, the 
t infamous fraud! 





the Government tors for ballistic tests were re- 
of improving their ballistic resistance without the 

In one case at least the conclusion 

of another plate was substituted for 
been by the Government, and 


See 





It is a list of charges which would make any government that 
cared anything for its public defense and safety, if not for its 
treasury, refrain from giving those men the contract and the 
power to make the armor for our war vessels. One of these ves- 
sels with the defective armor on it, I see by this morning's paper, 
has been ordered to the Hawaiian Islands. Japanis threatening to 
take possession of the islands. The Government thinks it is neces- 
sary to send a war vessel, and one of the vessels ordered ont is the 
Oregon. Another that is ordered there iv the Philadelphia, There 
to-day is ordered to the Hawaiian Islands, for use in case of war, 
one of those vessels with the spongy, imperfect, fraudulent plates 
on it. It would be fortunate if the first shot fired did not hit one 
of those plates and send the whole vessel to the bottom of the sea. 
It is possible that there is not a single good, honest armor plate on 
the ship. 

Mr. President, I sent for a copy of the joint resolution adopted 
by the House abou’; the defective armor on our vessels to which I 
referred. Here it is. Here is the resolution which passed the 
House and failed to pass the Senate, naming the vessels and the 
defective plates on them, and directing that they be taken off and 
tested. I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Secretary read as felrae 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 226, Fifty-third Congress, second session) authoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of the Navy to have certain armor plates 
removed and tested. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to remove from the ships hereinafter men- 
tioned the armor plates hereinafter mentioned, and subject said armor plates 
to the same ballistic tests, in every respect, as were given to the plates upon 
the ballistic tests of which the respective groups of armor plate containing 
the hereinafter-mentioned plates were accepted. The armor plates to be 
tested, with the ships from which they are to be removed, are as follows, to 
wit: 

From the ship Monadnock, the 9-inch belt plate, No. 10, starboard, manu- 
facturing number 448; 

From the monitor Terror, the 7-inch belt plate, No. 6, starboard, manu 
facturing number 678; 

From the ship Oregon, the 8-inch barbette plate No. 587; 

From the ship /ndiana, the 4-inch casemate diagonal plate No. 14, port, 
manufacturing number 233; 

From the ship Mussachusetts, the 4-inch casemate door, No. 379}; 

Be it further resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the 13-inch belt plate KL, starboard, No. 
X8, from theship Monterey, and ascertain whether said plate contains a pipe 
hole 4 feet long; and if such pipe hole be found, the Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby further authorized and directed to subject the said plate to a ballistic 
test identical inevery particular with that which was given tothe plate upon 
the test of which the group containing the said plate, X8, was accepted, and 
that the first shot be placed in that part of the p!ate containing the pipe hole. 

The Secretary of the Navy is further requested and directed to send to 
the Congress a full and detailed report of the hereinbefore-directed tests as 
soon as may be. 

The members of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives heretofore engaged in investigating the armor-plate frauds are 
hereby directed to witness, as far as possible, each of the hereinbefore-men 
tioned tests; and said tests are to be madeat the Indian Head proving ground 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to pay from 
any moneys heretofore appropriated tor the increase of the Navy, underthe 
head of “Armor and armament,” such sums as may be necessary for the carry 
ing out of the hereinbefore-directed tests,and for placing on the ships before 
mentioned other armor plates in place of the plates removed for the pur- 
pose being tested, as hereinbefore directed. 


Mr. BUTLER. The jointresolution passed the House just after 
this investigation was made from which I have had the charges 
read, and that is a sufficient answer and justification for the 
charges I have made, the statement of the Senator from Maine 
that they are without foundation to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, and I challenge him to set aside that proof to sustain his own 
statement. 

Iam going to detain the Senate but a few moments more. As 
I said at the beginning, the mistake the Senate made was in not 
putting in the provision offered by the Naval Affairs Committee 
directing that the Government should proceed to build its own 
armor plant. If that had been done, I am afraid the Government 
would not be building an armor plant to-day,as I think it ought 
to do, but would be getting armor from these two concerns at $300 
a ton, which should never be trusted to make any more plates for 
this country. I would rather see a law directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed at once, and making the appropriation there- 
for to build an armor plant, and I think the Government should 

o it. 

I think we can not afford not to do it. It is a matter of too 
great importance. If we are to take the Hawaiian Islands, if we 
are to go into the land-grabbing business, if we are to grab terri- 
tory and to hold it, then we must have a fleet as good and better 
than that of any country in the world. We are getting near the 
time when, if we launch on that policy, we must compete with 
England and every other naval power in the world. We are just 
beginning a fleet. 

Mr. President, not only, then, to save money, but to protect the 
Government and to know that our vessels are protected and ar- 
mored and safe, the Government should make every one of these 
plates and have them tested where there is no temptation to de- 
fraud the Government and to put in defective material. What 
would be saved to the Government on these three ships if we pay 
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only $300 a ton would nearly build and equip a complete armor 


lant. Here is the testimony that France has one which cost 

00,000; that England has one, and one of the best in the world, 
costing $1,500,000. The Secretary of the Navy in his report sa 
that a million and a half, paying every cost, will complete an 
armor-plate manufactory. 

How much: is saved? I read from the estimate the difference 
between what the armor plate would costand'$425aton. It makes 
over $1,500,000. Then we can. to-day save enough by adopting 
this amendment to put up an armor-plate factory. Shall we pay 
$425 a ton and then go and build a plant after we have wasted 
$1,500,000? I have heard one or two Senators suggest that proba- 
bly since these vessels are nearly completed and we need the armor, 
we had better submit to this these hard times and pay $425, and 
then build our plant. 

What is the hurry? When we had but 3,000,000: people on this 
continent, and not a single vessel that could be called an armored 
vessel or a war vessel, we could protect ourselves against any 
foreignfoe. We have stayed here for more than one hundred years, 
growing and developing, and no one or two or a half dozen for- 
eign powers dare to attack us. We are not in danger of being 
attacked by any foreign government, and we need no fleet, unless 
we are going to change our policy and go to taking foreign terri- 
tory ay attaching it tous. Now, if weare going into that policy, 
then let us build an armor plant, and doit quick. Wehaveplenty 
of time to build it. 

In conclusion, I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
my amendment is simply the present law. Three hundred dollars 
@ ton is the present law. The committee pro to change it to 
$425. In addition, I offer the amendment which was carefully 
considered and reported by the Naval Affairs Committee at the 
last session, and they only asked that it be stricken out when we 
changed the rate from $400 to $300 a ton, the very time that the 
amendment should have-stayed in. The only necessity for that 
provision was when we reduced the rate to $300.a ton, The com- 
panies would have furnished the armor at $400, but as soon as the 
rate had been reduced to $300, when that provision was necessary, 
strange to say, the committee at once asked that it be withdrawn. 

Senators pointed out the mistake. Wesee it now too plainly. 
Let us remedy it,and remedy itatonce. Let us adopt $300 as the 

‘rate, and then provide that the Government shall build a plant if 
these concerns do not furnish the armor at that rate. It would 
be safer to refuse to buy from them at all and to provide for the 
buil of a plant at once. We shall have to do it sooner or 
later. e ought to do it now. We would save enough on these 
ships to build a plant. Why wait? We must build a plant before 
we will ever make these people furnish armor at a p r price. 
If we want them to furnish armor, it is economy to build a plant 
and let it stand idle simply to force them to furnish armor at the 
_—- vice. I think, though—and I am sorry the Committee on 

: has not investigated the matter and made such a 
report—that this Government itself ought, as soon as possible, to 
make armor plate which goes.on any war vessel. Economy 
demands it if we are to build war ships. And every argument in 
favor of building mayen to proteetour national honor and wel- 
fare demands that we build our own plant and make our armor, 
so that none of it will be defective. 

Mr. President, the case is too plain to need further argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr. Cumton in the chair), The 
ee is onagreeing to the am t proposed by the Senator 

om North Carolina. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Haz] is 
out of the Chamber for a little while, and I will upon 
TILLMAN to occupy afew minutes of the time of the meeting. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I do not know by what right the Senator 
from. New Ham: has w get me on my feet with- 
out my consent, unless we have something to t, unless 
there is some opposition to the amendment offered ee Senator 
from North Carolina, and a purpose to reverse deliberate 
action of the Senate last winter, I do not see what there is to talk 
about. Ihave lots of ammunition here to shoot at any man who 


will and t this proposition. 

Mr SPOONER® If the Senator from New Hampshire got the 
Senator from South Carolina on his feet without his consent, can 
he tell us how to get the Senator off his feet without his consent? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will ask a serious question of the Senator 
from South Carolina, if he will answer it, i 
of the House joint resolution which was passed 
the Carnegie investigation, and which the Senator from North 
Carolina has put into the debate? It came to the Senate, a Demo- 
cratic Senate, with a Democratic Naval Affairs Committee and a 
Democratic chairman. I will ask the Democratic Senator from 
South Carolina, if he is a Democrat, what 


became of the joint res- 

olution? 
Mr. TILLMAN, I think the of the Senator from 
New Hampshire as to the ty with which I have pointed 
eut Democratic as well as Republican shortcomings and rascali- 


ties, if the word is parliamen , has been sufficient to demon- 
strate that: Iwill not dodge this time, E 


The Naval Affairs Committee, with a majority of Democrats, 


ys | so called, on it, simply pigeonholed the joint resolution, and re- 


fused to investigate or to have the Senate pass upon it in any 
De evahirer or on, Does that satisfy the Senator from New 
ire 

Mr. CHANDLER. So far as it goes, Mr. President. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I will go a little further, then, if necessary, 
er as I see the Senator from Maine |Mr. HALE] has ro- 

urned. 

Mr. HALE. I heard’ that the Senator from Seuth Carolina was 
ae ae I could not keep away. - 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from South Carolina did not de- 
sire to go on until somebody rose to defend or to explain why the 
Senate is asked to recede from its deliberate action on the last naval 
appropriation bill fixing the maximum price for which armor 
could be bought at $300, and we be asked to go now to $425 at the 
dictation of this combination, which is an armor trust, as has been 
om time and again to the satisfaction of every intelligent man. 

f the Senator from Maine proposes to enter into the ussion 
along that line, I will gladly sit down. now, at the suggestion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and then bring in anything I may 
desire to say afterwards, 

Mr. HALE, I hope the Senator from South Carolina will pro- 


Mr. TILLMAN. I will call attention to an amendment which 
was proposed by the Senatorfrom Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay], and 
printed, to the joint reselution passed by the House of nt- 
atives and sent to the Senate and buried in the Democratic Naval 
Affairs Committee, with the consent, I am bound to think and 
believe, of the Republican members-of the committee. 

Mr. CHAND . Right here I will state that I was not a 
member of the committee during that Democratic Congress. 

Mr. TILLMAN. L have never taken the trouble to look up the 
pases of the committee, and I am making no charges of dere- 

ction. of th anyone. 

Mr. CHANDLER. When that committee was reorganized in 
that Democratic Congress. L was excluded from it. 

Mr. TILLMAN, . [shall simply call attention to the amendment 

roposed to be offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Quay) ; but which was not necessary, because the joint resolution 
itself never returned to the Senate. It is.as follows: 


Provided, That if upon subjection to said tests the tes hereinbefore 
mentioned shall be found to 


be * 
nro ur tho contract of due ated Statee with th Carnegie al Co 

40,484.94 heretofore e 
ldenmemmpenett [atalino tasks r- 
wise appropriated. 

The amendment was never acted upon by the Senate, 

Mr. ALLEN. Has the fine ever been co. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I was. just to that t. I presume 
it was paid, but our President at time, who is so much be- 
loved, was-so much in love with millionaires that he could not see 
how it was ible that the United States. 
v= eaiinton nt palmed ofc 
own on off every 
lent plates and plates made not eee © 
Sti teers mettacnementeegeeisiecnaoeer” 
it in his money to ; 
and if it was collected it waa 
a nee ae ae Senator 

said that it was: Anyhow, I know the fine was. remitted 
and the Carnegies, with all their stolen profits, have been allowed 
to go rejoicing on their way, making more armor for the Govern- 
ment, I en bate eel 
to the , coming down, I think, from $525 or 
we paid for we have ever obtained heretofore, to $425, instead 
of , Which the Senate by. last winter declared 
bag age, 
Mr. TILLMAN. Please donot leave out “so-called.” It hurts 
ee a Democrat. 

. Let it be then the so-called Democratic President. 
The ek we oes po Rien hg pioneer yore Sled 
was elected Democratic party in remitted fine, as 
I understand the Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is my understanding of it. 


Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator know upon what ground the 
remission was made? 


into the archives to find out the excuses: of that 
overridi ioe lows and decenc Instances were so numerous 
it would be fatiguing. 


y: 

Now, in regard to the of these which 
come to deal more with the apenas. will call 
the attention of the and especially of the Senator from 
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Maine, to some ions of the House report, which I will say was | can demand and can get whatever they ask, no matter how much 
adopted a division by the House, the Republican minor- | robbery there may be in it—I say that these men should have the 
not ‘to face the obloquy which would have been en- | insolence to come to the Senate, and that this Senate should for a 


on ey Seeting to it and calling for the yeas | moment entertain any proposition coming from so corrupt a 
it came to this body with practical unanim- | source, is a blot and insult that the Senate can only wipe out by 


and Therefore 1 
ity on the part of both feation at the other end of the Capitol. | referring these people to their own statements or their own evi- 


& 


were certain i ions of fraud alleged in the report dence and saying, ‘* You have swindled this Government once, 
which the Senator North Carolina has already had read. | twice, thrice, a hundred times, and yet you dare come here and 
Therefore I will not t them. But here are the admissions | say that you have such influence that you can control the United 
upon the part of the of the Carnegie Company, not hear- | States Senate and you can demand a price of $125 a ton more than 
say, not informal, not discharged workmen, not any outside tramp | this committee has reported was fair, and you expect to get it!” 
had a grievance, but simply the officers of the company Mr. President, as has already been said by the Senator from 
itself. North Carolina, when the Senate, after a vote of 36 to 12, de- 
The first admission is as follows: clared its belief that $300 was enough and fixed that limitation in 
The superintendent of thecompany, C. M. Schwab, a stockholder, admits the naval appropriation bill, and then turned around and struck 
that the did not receive u treatment, explaining this by saying | out the proviso which was inserted in order to give us a lever by 
resultsalone were required. — : | which we could pry these people down to some limit of decency 
It would make my speech too long in the present languid con- | jn their prices, that proviso allowing the Secretary of the Navy to 
dition of the Senate for me to go into the details by reading the | found an armor plant and put the Government on a basis to make 
specifications of thecontract. I will therefore merely jump from | jts own plate—I say the Senate simply disarmed itself and the 
point to point in which statements of the admission by the officers | Government and groveled in the mire of corruption and rotten- 
made, ard not dwell on the testimony which is produced right | ness which this concern has shown to exist in its own body, and 
along afterwards to prove that these admissions were made by the | which appears to have some advocates here. 
officers of the company under the examination. The second ad- When we confess that we will not change the conditions that 


mission is: x Se ie a exist, by which they have a monopoly and can demand any price 
second Vv y the rough records of the company itself o »g re ‘elie » Gove , »f e 
The charge ie ze ee eee, Pome reowese of Baces ee ke De | they La agp ae we i not oy — Cs eee nt 0 th 
~ ‘These records originally gave the actual treatmrent of the plates. monopoly, What would we expect or W lat could we expect rut 
were carefully exami by the committee. The figures were taken | that they should return here and simply say, ‘‘Stand and deliver! 
reported fo the superintendent t by h Seek” Site Ure ieieed teeaee ore The Treasury is ours. We have the key to the lock, and you can 
correct is proved by their comparison with the time books of the heaters, - help a F Pe ; ; ; 
wear ——_- ~ was given by them in detailing their am ready now to have the Senate pass upon this question. It 
. wei 
b 


E 


work day. boo! in evidence before the committee. is thoroughly understood, [ believe, by every Senator. We are 
the clerk of the superintendent, W. A. Cline, = , — Toe, willie : . xe 


who se of the of the plates. ie records show 1e 


anxious to get to a vote. Nobody seems willing to defend or 


almost inv figures. In some cases he | @XPlain the iniquities perpetrated on the Government by this 
clerk an entirely new report in his own handwriting. concern, but even if they do their worst, for one I am willing 

Je cones Oe a of Sopa was recorded and the treat- | without any more words to let the Senate pass upon it. 
were “fake” reports of treatment of that received no treatment Mr. HALE. Mr. President, when the great work of creating a 


whatever. Pie ss, after sending the figures to the Government inspect- | modern American Navy was inaugurated by Congress, and when 


or, had marked ro sheet the words “fake treatment,” and had | the Navy Department was presided over by the senior Senator 
thrown Itinto his desk. “Over por cout ofthe records show similar chan | from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], there were none of the 


ovine made for oo ike hetee’t deceiving the Government inspectors, | appliances existing in the country necessary to the creation of 
SS seed ‘iia received the uniform and efficient | modern naval architecture. All were needed to be created. We 


_.,, | could not build cruisers nor even gunboats, much less battleships. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I have justcome intotheChamber. Will The shaftings, the materials for the machinery of the ships, had to 
the ee permit me to inquire what testimony he is reading | he procured abroad. 
from : One of the first things that the Navy Department set itself to 
Mr. TILLMAN. I am reading from a of the House compass was the encouragement to ‘Gain manufacturers and 
Committee on Naval Affairs, made unanimously to that body and | American steel and iron plants to so develop their industry that 
passed without 2 division, and sent to tne Senate ani buried Mm | they could furnish to the Government everything needed in the 
— i Committee on aomahane a ee which, by | work of naval construction. Every Secretary of the Navy, includ 





ing the then Secretary of the Navy. now the Senator from New 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does that report cover both the great Hampshire, earnestly and heartily and sensibly contributed to this 

“aaa. Se and Bethlehem? work, and although the first ships were of the class that did not 
Mr. . Itis dealing y with the Carnegie people. 


require the extensive armor or machinery of battle ships, they did 
It does not touc : — 


. require the development of American industry and American plants 
ont CHANDLER. Tt deals wholly, the Senator will see, with | to furnish all those things which were requisite for their construc- 


> tion; and it is a matter of satisfaction in which we could all share 

oa TILLMAN. Wholly. hap tep somremrentrell ais that the work which has gone on since that time—in fourteen or 
Sone ens taken from ore and after | fifteen years—has developed upon this continent, in the United 

nt ee fo ascertain th tensile strength of each plate, were sireteied States, the power, the capability, in the different plants that have 
tensile strength,” is admitted by Superintendent Corey. been stimulated by the help of the Government, to produce to-day 

next admission is: in the establishments of this country every single thing that is 


The allegation that “ false mens taken from oth tes p- | needed in the finest war ship that floats our flag upon any water on 
stituted for the slated by the Goverament imigecters "to alc | the globe. . ee. 

thet, Oy Superintendent Corey (nage 52). pe eid that he | It has been an immense work. It has nvolved the expenditure 
he ones mentioned in the works before it came out in the testimony, | of millions of dollars. It has involved the building up of estab- 
se ae —~ 7. mo ea Well 1s ee was anosiet Sag he had | lishments in which private capital has been invested to the extent 


: of tens upon tens of millions of dollars. It has given employment 
Next we have the admissions as to the eighth charge: to thousands upon thousands of American laborers. 


that part of the eighth that alleges | Jt would be an astonishing thing, Mr. President, if, in the course 

ti lates Selgetod hy the of ese ce oor of this great and magnificent development, there had not been at 

inch armor, intentled for the” mt AS tas Poe cnpsied a grou of > times some — = a some mistakes, errors, griev- 

armor, * carried a 5 ee ef ances, wrongs; o not deny that in the course of this build- 

Sater bonmogon th aos nan inne hs mages os ing up of the American Navy, and the equal building up of the 
onauiey ram Katahdin. 


ts of the country that have furnished the material for the 
Next we have the admissions as to the ninth charge: avy, some things have been found developed that we have reason 


or called? blowholes, were plugged by When we came to the construction of the battle ships, which 
Retere the ty a Seeenese, was one step in the rebuilding of the American Navy, anda neces- 
in all cases plates pass the requirements of the ballistic | 8@ry step, the first great question that the Administration found 
on. ie itself face to face with was the making and the furnishing of the 


2 some sy an face of these admissions on the part of | armor plate for the ships that should render them fitted for naval 
these officers of itis that they should | service and fighting service against the ordnance that has been 
have the insolence to come to Senate of 0 States, | developed by the ingenuity of the worldin the last ten years. We 
sites beee pooves betene ite Koval Commnittee in the inves- could not make one pound of it. There was no establishment in 
last session that are ms that they monopo- | the United States that could furnish one le plate of this curi- 

of 


aaa manufacture of armor | ously, intricately, almost fabulously wrought armor plate that 
“ me they have this Government by the throat and Would stand the impact of modern ordnance, of the missile that is 





wre. 
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fired from the modern rifled gun, which will perforate anything 
that had been constructed up to fifteen years ago as a matter of 
defense. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; of course I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Admitting all the Senator says to be true, which 
Ihave no doubt is true, does not the Senator regard about 100 
per cent profit a little too much for this work? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator must see that he is trying now to 
hurry me from a general proposition to a matter of detail, which, 
of course, I expect to come to. I have not reached that yet. I 
am only trying to lay before the Senate the general consideration, 
showing how we have reached this particular point. I will come 
to that by and by. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, I do not desire to 
interrupt him unnecessarily. Ithink we all concede the necessity 
of works to manufacture iron plate; but ne that to be true, 
which is not disputed by any person, is it good policy to pay 75 or 
100 per cent to the works for the manufacture of this plate? 

r. HALE. I shall come to that by and by. The Senate must 
decide that. 

The first contracts were made for furnishing armor plate, the 
best that could be obtained, of the Bethlehem Company, of Beth- 
lehem, Pa. The investment was so enormous, the modern ma- 
chinery needed to be introduced was so great, the expense was so 
large, beyond anything that had been contemplated, that the com- 
pany fell behind in its contracts. It did not furnish the armor 
plate for the ships that had been provided for the Government at 
the time agreed upon, nor at the time extended by the Department, 
nor at the time of subsequent extension. The Secretary of the 
Navy found that he was met with the question whether there 
should not be, either by competition or joint action with the Beth- 
lehem Company, another company, so that the Government might 
get the benefit either of ra empace between two companies or 
the additional work by another company which would furnish 
armor plate as fast as Congress provided ships. 

Hurrying over these proceedings, I come to the point when the 
Secretary made a second contract for armor plate with the Car- 
negie Company, which was to establish another plant besides the 
Bethlehem Company for the making, forging, completing, and 
furnishing of armor plate for the ships that Congress provided 
for. Ido not go into the question whether when the two com- 
panies were in full blast, wheh the Carnegies had introduced 
modern machinery at the expense of millions of dollars and had 
put themselves side by side with the older company, any real com- 

tition existed between the two. I do not believe it did. If the 

retary believed in the beginning that the introduction of an- 
other armor-plate company would result in actual competition 
between the two, he was disappointed. Ido not think he expected 
that. I did not expect it. Tadmit. It was soon found that 
the two companies pooled their issue. They made no bid against 
each other. One bid from one company was a bid from the other 
company; and it was never found by the Secretary that there was 
any contest between the twocompanies to cut down the rates that 
the Government paid. 

Under this condition, which was not to me an agreeable condi- 
tion nor a very tolerable condition, the Government went on 
making the best contracts that it could at large rates, at extrava- 
gant rates, at rates which I am bound to say offended and hurt all 
of us who had been instrumental in bringing about in Congress the 
work of the reconstruction of the Navy. I was never content 
with it; I was restive under it; but Isawno remedy. They were 
the only two companies that had invested money enough to enable 
them to furnish the armor plate.for the ships that Congress had 
Sees should be built in ofder to reconstruct the American 

avy. 

So it went on for years, and we were paying at last to these 
companies as high as average prices of five hundred and eighty- 
odd dollars per ton for every ton of the armor plate furnished by 
them for the great ships of the American Navy. It was undonbt- 
edly too much; it was greatly too much; and under these condi- 
sions at last Co ss became restive, as individuals in Congress 
kad become sestivs, and the feeling in the body became so clear 
that it took form in a resolution submitted by the Senator from 
{Yew Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] December 31, 1895, who has 
a'ways, early and late, pa faithful and constant attention to 
navel subjects and to all the proceedings of the Department over 
— he so ably presided. That resolution I ask the Secretary to 
read. 

The a OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Rejoived, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be directed to — 
wheter the prices paid or agreed to be paid for armor for vessels of the 
Navy have been fair and reasonable and as low as the prices charged by the 
same manufacturers to foreign governments; also whether any prices paid 


Will the Senator from Maine permit mé a ques- 





have been increased on account of patent processes used for the introduction 
of nickel, or for cementation by the Harvey process: and if so, whether the 
increases in p are fair and reasonable; whether the issuance of any of 
the patents was expedited at the request of the Navy Department; whether 
such patents were properly issued and were for inventions not previously 
known or used, and who were and are the owners of such patents; whether 
any officers of the Government were interested therein; or at the time when 
any contracts were made were or have since been interested in the patents 
or employed by the owners thereof; and whether any legislation is necessary 
to further promote the manufacture and cheapen the price of armor for 
vessels of the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. Under that resolution the Commit on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate made what it deemed, and which § still must 
believe, was avery — examination of the subject, taking tes- 
timony from the heads of the Departments and bureaus, summoning 
in the contractors, asking them to show their books, which they 
declined to do, and, in short, trying to probe the whole subject and 
go to the bottom. The volume which I have here contains the 
testimony and the rt of the committee. The result was that 
on the naval appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897, approved June 10, 1896, the following provision was inserted 
by Congress: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to examine into the 
actual cost of armor plate and the price for The same which should be equi- 
tably paid, and shall report the result of his investigation to Congress at its 
next session, at a date not later than January 1, 1897, and no contract for 
armor plate for the vessels authorized by this act shall be made till after 
such report is made to Congress for its action. 

Congress had found itself face to face with this condition, that 
a complete, legal, exhaustive, and practical investigation could 
not be made by Congress, but could be made by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and it was deemed so important that this should be 
done that a halt was called upon future appropriations and the 
Secretary was directed to make the examination and report his 
views to Con 5 

Under that, Mr. President, the Secretary of the Navy, witha 
zeal and fidelity and good sense and skill which can not be too 
much commended, entered into, conducted, and completed this 
investigation. It is as good a piece of work asin years has been 
done by the head of any Department of this Government. It is 
found in the report which I hold in my hand, which oy 
Herbert submitted, as he was directed to do by the statute whic 
Ihave just read, at the beginning of the last session of the last 
Congress. He secured a t deal of information that Congress 
could not secure, because he was enabled to continue his investiga- 
tion through a length of time when Congress was not in session; 
he was enabled to take testimony and make comparisons with 
work done abroad, that a committee could not do, He was in 
thorough harmony, I may say, with the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. He himself was one of the men who were restive under 
the exactions of these armor-plate companies, and he was in full 
accord with the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

We directed him to make this examination, and he made the 
report which Lhavein my hand, in which he went over the subject 
very carefully, traced its history, gave the company credit for 
their investment, gave them credit for the interest upon it, charged 
them with the amounts they had received, and, in short, he esti- 
mated in his report that they could furnish the Government with 
armor plate for $400 instead of $580 or $590—nearly $600. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Ido not want—— 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would let me go onin the order 
I have marked out for myself, but still I will yield if he so desires. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The point I wish to make right here is in 
answer to the very question you are now discussing; but, of course, 
if you te to get through, I will not now interrupt you. 

Mr. will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. In connection with the point just made, that 


the Secretary of the Navy himself in that report fixed the price that 


should be paid by the Government at $400 a ton, I beg to submit 
— here some of the reasons and the process of reasoning by 
which the Secretary of the Navy arrived at that conclusion. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would not do that now. 

Mr, TILLMAN. The bare statement coming from the Senator 
from Maine to the new Senators, who are not familiar with all 
the details of this armor-plate business, that the Secretary of the 
Navy had lent his name and his influence, and the statement 
coming from a ment, as to the ability and zeal and 
all that with which the of the Navy has investigated 
the subject, I say that he should lend his great name to he 
sition that See ee See to $400 a ton carries with it, I 
think, the right on the part of those who did not agree with him 
then, and who do not agree with him now, to point out the basis 
of our difference. 

Mr. HALE. Then let the Senator waive that for the present. 
I would much prefer that he should wait until I finish my re- 
marks. I shall not be very long. 

Mr, TILLMAN. I am very sorry that I have to consume any 
time at all, but I desire as a member of the Naval Committee to 
do my full duty here, and no more. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not consume time. . 
Mr. TILLMAN. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 








1897. 


Maine for his compliment. I always try to say what I have to 


een Bet 


m 
Senator always says something that is worth 
. He improves time; he does not consume it. 
nets Secretary of the Navy made that report to the committee, 
and the matter was brought on his report into the Senate. The 
next step—and I do not go into details, and can not, because there 
is not time—is the action of Congress upon the report of the Sec- 





re of the Navy. That report may be criticised, and I do not 
find fault if it is; but I do not think the faith of the Secre- 

of the Navy can be impugned. I do not think it will be 
stated or believed or asserted by anybody that the Secretary did 


not believe he was making a fair report at $400 a ton, which was 
a saving of nearly $200 a ton to the Government. 
I may say here, in answer to the intimations which have been 
made, chat the jes never admitted that the report was cor- 
. The com es were obstinate. They looked = them- 
ves as intrenched in acitadel of power by custom and prescrip- 
tion and habit and use, and could not be dislodged; and instead 
accepting the tion of $400 or $425 or $450 which I be- 
lieve they could have gotten at that session of Congress, they de- 
clined a that time to make any recession of amount from the 
they had rendered theretofore and the prices that they 
from the Government, They made a great mistake; 
made the mistake that selfish men frequently make, in that 
ey believed that they could not be dislodged from the position 
or had acquired by years of diligence on the part of those who 
been contracting with them or competing with them. I never 
had any sympathy with the conduct of those companies. Ido not 
now have any sympathy with them. 

When that re was made by the Secretary of the Navy, show- 
ing not only an exhaustive and thorough examination of the sub- 
ject, but a disposition to deal fairly with these companies as well 
as to maintain the rights of the Government, the companies ought 
to have come forward at once and presented a proposition that 
they would do this work for $400 or $495, which is not a matter of 
much yariation; but nothing of that kind was done. They con- 
tended even against the proposition of $450 in that Congress. 
was that in the next session of Congress, under the be- 
part of the Senate that the companies were selfish, that 

work could be done much cheaper, that even $300 was a good 
ee and under the statement which was made in the other 
ouse and here, that the great Illinois Steel Company could fur- 
nish this armor plate for a less sum than $300, and that the con- 
tention of the and Bethlehem companies was a selfish 
contention and d not be regarded, Congress put upon the 


a on bill of that year, instead of the recommended, 
thi proviso: 


R234 


i 


a 


Pro That the total cost of the armor, according tothe plans and spec- 
prepared, for the three battle ships authorized by the act 

of June 19, 1806, shall not exceed $2,407,500, exclusive of the cost of transporta- 
tion, ballistic test plates, and tests, and no contract for armor plate shall be 


made at an average rate to exceed $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds— 
That is the amount now approved by the Senator from North 
Carolina— 


And provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in his 

, to contract with either or all of the builders of the hulls and ma- 
chinery of those vessels, or with any one or more bidders, for the furnishin 
of the entire amount of said armor at a cost not exceeding the aforesaid £30) 
per ton, if he shall deem it for the best interest of the Government. 


That established by ne the rate. Now, the contention 
before us—I shall brush aside, I hope, needless matters—is that 
raised by the Senator from North Carolina, who asked when Con- 


gress — that proviso in the appropriation bill of the last ses- 
sion of the last Congress why we - d be asked now to furnish 
which 


larger to these or any other contractors. There are two 
ree answer this to my mind better than anything else. 

that the alternative proposition submitted by the Committee 
Oe haves to ow the bids of private contractors to 
a le rate by ling a Government armor plant has dis- 
appeared. The Senate— the House of Representatives con- 
curred—voted down that proposition, and there were a great 


—— reasons why it was voted down. 
I Senators, hesitate long now, at this stage of the 


work of the Navy, before enteri: th - 
. el Vy. ng upon the very ex 


a t armor-plate manu- 
. Ifithad been done in the beginning, it would be another 
thing; but we are far along in the work of building battle ships 


have we? 

Mr. HALE. I am to think that we have as many 
cruisers as we need and as many gunboats as we need. Perha 
mare bastle chipe; but o- able 
of the American fae 
the work has gone too 

establishment 


| 


now to it profitable 


of a Government armor-plate 
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factory. I believe so, and the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives so decided a year ago. 

By the way, there would be not only the expense of the building 
of armor plate, but armor plate can not be turned out by the 
Government at any rate less than 40 or 50 per cent higher than 
by private establishments. This has been so in everything which 
has been done by the Government since we began the work of 
naval reconstruction. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then we can do it at $300 a ton, because that 
is the profit these companies get. 

Mr. HALE. Every piece of work that has been done in a Gov- 
ernment yard has cost from 40 to 60 per cent more than if donein 
private establishments. Laboris different: the rules are different: 
the work is different. Every ship that has been built in a public 
yard has been the sovereign pest and terror of the Department to 
manage, not knowing how it would come ont, either as to fitness 
or as to time or as to expense. Therefore Congress did not deem 
it proper to enter upon the work of a Government armor plant; 
and that eliminated from the question, is an answer, so far as it 
goes, to the question of the Senator why the situation is different 
now from what it was when the Senate voted $300 a ton. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Maine allow me to ask 
him a question right here? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator contends—and many Senators 
agree with him—that the Government can do no business in com- 

tition with private parties, and that we must, therefore, always 

et all our public work out to private contract, does ke assert—he 

is very familiar with the subject as a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee—that the guns made at the gun foundry here are not as 
cheaply made and as good as any that have been made by con- 
tract? 

Mr. HALE. We complete the guns; we do not forge the guns. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Wedo not forge the guns, but thequestion of 
buying steel at $18 or $20 a ton or $16 a ton—I am not keeping up 
with all these things, because we do not make amy down our way; 
but I know the cost is very low, less than a cent a pound—then 
taking it to the Government works and shaping it into guns is no 
easier than taking it and shaping it into armor plate. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is not quite right there. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Hasthe Senator from Maine visited the works 
of either of these companies? 

Mr. HALE. Of course I have. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Iwent to Bethlehem, and I certainly watched 
with all the eyes that one poor fellow had—I have but one eye, but 
I saw a great deal with that. [Laughter. | 


Mr. HALE. Itis a very all-seeing eye. 
Mr. TILLMAN. Itcan not penetrate steel, but it can penetrate 


rascality. angen.) 

Mr. HAL . We have quite a wonderful arrangement about 
guns, about ordnance. This yard of ours at Washington, just 

low here, does not make the guns, does not forge them. The 
great work is done by private parties. They are then taken into 
the Government establishment and worked out and exquisitely 
finished, so that they are a product as fine to be looked upon by 
the human eye as the mechanism of a watch or the finest ma- 
chinery that can be brought to the human vision. You can not 
do that as to armor plate. Whoever does any of it has got to do 
the whole of it; and if you have a Government plant, it must take 
the whole thing and do it. That would be very expensive, and 
Congress decided not to do it. 

The other thing that brought Congress to the three-hundred- 
dollar limit more than anything else was the proposition that was 
made in terms in the other House that a great company in Illinois 
stood ready to furnish armor plate for less than $300, for even $240 
aton. When the new Secretary of the Navy came in, he was 
met by the provision which I have just read, that $300 a ton was 
the limit, and he was to try and see whether he could get contracts 
for $300 from responsible concerns, the Government being counted 
out, te furnish armor plate for the three ships which the Govern- 
ment had declared should be built, the keels laid, the structure 
imposed, the armament furnished, and the armor put upon them, 
so that they should be actual, living, destructive, and formidable 
battle ships. 

Congress has done that. Congress had no vague and 
ideas in providing for three new battle ships. It did not mean 
half battle ships; it did not mean battle ships on the stocks; it did 
not mean battle ships laid out and uncompleted, but it meant 
three great, formidable battle ships, to be launched upon the 
seas, to be ready in any emergency that could confront the national 
honor and the national safety. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator whether he does 
not believe, if the Government had owned a factory that could be 
putin operation at any time, that the Bethlehem Company and 
the Carnegie Steel Works would both have bid for less than $300 
a ton? ould not the threat of competition have induced them 
to do that? 


aimless 
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Mr. HALE, I do not know what would have happened, of 
course, if the Government had gone on and built an armor-plate 
establishment. Then the argument would have been conclusive 
that we must letthem try and see if they could not make this armor 

late cheaper than anybody else; and the other companies would 
ee disappeared practically, 

Mr. ALLEN. ould not the existence of an armor-plate fac- 
tory owned by the United States be a constant menace to these 
companies and a constant competition? 

Mr. HALE. No; I think the result would have been the disap- 
pearance of one or the other. I think the armor-plate companies 
would have disappeared as Government competitors, and would 
have turned their attention to other things; and we should have 

one on and made the armor plate, not at an expense so great as 
they have been charging, but at an expense as large or larger than 
what they have offered to furnish the armor at now; that, I think, 
would have been the result, but that is only amatter of speculation. 
a TILLMAN, Let me ask the Senator one question right 
ere. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to ask—butI hate to bring it in, be- 
cause it has a political flavor—would not this excessive cost of 
Government work be for the benefit of the American labor that 
would be employed in its exploitation, rather than for the benefit 
of a corporation? 

LE. No, sir; and I am glad the Senator has asked that 
uestion, 
: Mr. TILLMAN. I should like to hear the Senator on that line. 
He so loves American labor that I want to hear what he has to say 
about that. . 

Mr. HALE. There is not a Government employment nor a 
Government establishment anywhere that is not the receptacle of 
a favored few laborers. There is not a Governmentestablishment 
here in Washington or mye else in any Department of the 
Serene? which the laborers among the American people are 
not seeking to get into, because it gives them an easier and better 
chance and more pay for the same labor. 

Mr. TILLMAN, That is exactly what you are contending for. 

Mr. HALE. It is not for the benefit of labor. 


Mr. HALE. Ican 
Mr. TILLMAN. I Lam sorry that itis a question whether you can 
ono or I cnn oun.cn minethord am blind or you are blind, and so w., 


not be drawn aside by that proposition. 


shall have te go 

Mr. HALE. A dollars in a Government work is a))- 
sorbed and used u oy Somer: men at higher wages than in a pri- 
vate establishme other words, more men can get employ. 
ment and will be able te get oyment and do work in 
private establishments than in establishments. But I am 
not goimg to be diverted from line of my argument, for this i, 


out of the line of it. 
Mr. SPOONER. Let me ask the Senator would not the great 
advantage, however, to the Government in having an establish- 
ment of this kind be that it would not | be dent upon 
these private concerns for what might be absolutely necessary tv 


the ae honor and the national Raeom tae of emer- 
“_ tHALE. Of course that is an t for it. 
a CnEe We mers lose a Say ee ane ; they 
mi n war, or storm, or lost through n 
and the then these concerns could S 


charge us what they chose Are 
we forever <> untandaia diane dink t5-60 for 
eres. these two institutions? r 


Mr, HALE. that was gone over in the preliminary ques 
tion of constructing the There was a school that would 


embarked 
soundness 0 oe seoeeaioe and we have undertaken to apply 
it to Me BPO: 
NER. There has not been much comparison. Woe 
has onl tried it on one theory. 
t HALE. We have not been able to have the same competition 
re saaie plate. I have given one reason pone iy the situation is not 
as it was when the three poe an malo, er epee is 


Mr. TILLMAN. It is for the protection of American labor and | $300 


the employment of American labor; and this excess of expenditure 
in the Government work would all go to labor, however costly it 
might be, rather than to the bosses of labor. 

r. HALE. It would go to labor any way, but it would give 
hahah to more men if the work was done in private estab- 
lishments, and it would give employment and comfort to more 
families. It would do more for American labor if every particle 
of Goyernment work was done in private establishments than if 
it was done in public establishments. 

The talk that the labor of this country is affected, and is favor- 
ably affected, by Government establishments where it is w favored labor 
is without foundation. It is the receptacle of a few favored 
ers at the expense of the large mass of American laborers. 

Mr. TILL Mr. 
tive that I am astonished he does not see that he contradicts his 
own proposition, because if it costs more in Government work 
eee a@ given Fay ete that result entails the necessity of 

in Government work than it does in private 
a cal ab het at better pay. Therefore it is impossible to prove that 
labor would not be more benefited and more laborers be benefited 
and more employed to do a given amount of wea than would be 
the case if it were done in private establishments 

Mr. HALE. It does not employ more labor, 

Mr, TILLMAN. If it is bound to take more time in the Goy- 
ernment work and if it is going to cost more than in private 
establishmen 


teens 
Mr. HALE. A million 


Mr. TILLMAN. Will not go as far in a Government shop as 
in a private shop? 


Me HALE ut will not give as much employment to labor in a 


Government shop as in a private shop. 
T . How do you make that out? 
Mr. HALE. It certainly would not. 
Mr. TILLMAN. The labor would be better paid under the 
Government service than it would be in woe tiene 


and you can not out of that. So the 
fited rather than 
Mr. HALE, Miler laborer will be better paid who 


The 

ts into the Government emplo 
“ TILLMAN. How many Te a eee he ae 
armor; 

Mr. HALE. Very few in Government employment. 

Mr. TILL ALAM’ How suoay ane in the Oaenagie ana the Beth- | 
aga 

Mr, TILLMAN. Saou, and they cook accompli | 


the same result in a Cpe whew lishment. 


President, the Senator’s logic is 80 defec- het 


with all these companies; first, with the Illinois Steel y, 
to see if they could furnish the armor for less than and 
here is the reply to the Mllinois Steel Company, 


else 
retary saw that and hopefully made his tion. I hoped they 
would doit. I should gh 


ILLINOIS STERBL COMPANY, 
eee Chicago, April 6, 1397. 
emia ay 
eee Se Peace eae Barsie 06, 3087, 
ships Nos. ve and 


scuathigs tah seis deniaaeh aid ERNE din anand 
BSAPRRINgS Peas, cf 06 vas ton of BA peande, Bend on nerd cars at our 


If this com not be streling bee the ful da ve ended it, 


ine in the July days in Con- 
, and the Senator from ee 
Conclinn, So aaa Sap Saw and myself 
aguas. over this PE aap ot co 
Bethlehem Com "Sorat ve 
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I do not know, the Secretary did 


tell, whether Con will go on for twenty 
ht thousand tons of armor plate for 
each C The Lord only knows what the type 
will be twenty years from now, and no Secretary, 
a ees on py. of ee 
ment with such a condition ressed an lared as a part o 
as that of the Illinois Steel Company. 

ER. It would be about ay battle ships. 


7% 
HALE. At least fifty battle ships. NoSecretary was pre- 
pers to bind the Geverament to build ifty battle ships. I Soak 
ink we need fifty battle ies 
Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me to get right in here 
what I tried to introduce a moment ago? 
a. HALE. Yes. 


& 


official, 


. TILLMAN. I propose to read from the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Herbert, in his , which has met the commenda- 
tion of Senators, and their high commendation. He goes on to 


state, on —— 
Mr. HALE. Is it right on the subject with which I am now 
deal? 


to 

ir. TILLMAN. Yes; right on that subject. 
Mr. HALE. Then . 

' Mr, TILLMAN. He says: 


mn, Will be a sufficient to justify manufactures in maintain- 
What, then, a j y 


armor plants? These cont: rs, we have seen, have already been 
the cost of their plants, together with fair profits thereon. The Gov- 
under no obligation to pay them any more upon the 
investment, but it should pay them enongh to induce 
maintain these and im fixing upon such a price it 
—< maintaining these — the probabilities of their 
Govyegnment in the future, the difficulties to be en- 

force of laborers during imtervals between con- 
hoes resulting from having to keep a plant in order 


yield to that. 

going any further. What I want 
relevancy and at oe of the statement, first 
existing monopoly has been paid for ont of 
Government; and the Secretary of the Navy so 
in the prices we have already paid them 
bought their plants and given them to the 


Both of them. 

Both of them, and we have done more than 
cost have been enormous, 
Illinois Steel Company was 
to obtain a monopoly, and to 
nited States Government. 

will see that the statement he made in regard 

Steel Company and its hard contract or the absurd- 
of does not apply to these people, because the Secre- 
of the Navy himself says that we have created their plants 
to them, and therefore vg d in decency ought to 

lower prices. Therefore, if the Illinois Stee] Com- 

pany go into the business of making armor upon the condi- 
by the Government, can make it just as low as the Lilinois 
Company, under the conditions they offer. 
Mr. We can not force any . We forced the hand 
of the Illinois Steel is as 
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imposed, these people, who have already been given their 


an independent con- 
Neither can we force 


- HALE. I will put these in the Recorp as showin 
wim tenes wen opti saee ii iebies Geet be could make ne 
ene te ee him to do it, at a higher 
rate than $300 for these ships, which otherwise were 
—- and ready forthe armor. That is all the ques- 
tion here now. 

lam not into the old which has been exploited 
pistes et being ie eer at Geeieek cree the 
' the Meievedde semedind, antl ansat thes 





Government is unquestioned; the care and scrutiny and supervi- 
sion maintained from beginning to end, since it was discovered 
that there was fraud there, have been most excellent and most 
searching and most complete; and now here is the question. Con- 
gress has to settle it, and the Senate has to settle it first. Here 
are these three ships, and the new Secretary of the Navy reports 
to Congress that he can make no contract for $300. I have no 
doubt he stated the exact facts. He would have been glad to have 
made a contract at $325. He would have been glad to have made 
one at $350. He would have been glad to have made one at $100. 
He reported that he could not make a contract with either of these 
companies, nor with the [linois Steel Company, for the reason 
that they had made the bid conditional, and he referred the whole 
matter to Congress. 

He came before the Naval Committee, the same committee that 
had reported before. The Naval Committee took the matter up 
and heard the testimony. It summoned the Secretary; read him 
the law. Hesaid, ‘‘I see Ican not make anycontract. You have 
these three ships. I think I can make acontract for $425.” That 
is a saving over and above what we have been paying of $160 a 
ton on the armor, and on these three ships it is asaving of some 
sixteen or seventeen hundred thousand dollars. 

**T can not save more than that,” hesays. ‘‘I wishI could, but 
Iam bound to report to you that I can not. Here, gentlemen, 
what can you authorize me to do?” The Secretary disappeared. 
The committee went into executive session and considered this 
condition. Three great battle ships authorized by Congress, the 
rest of them completed, ready for their armor, useless without it, 
standing as a constant reproach, standing as a spectacle to be de- 
rided by the world; three complete battle ships hung up because 
Congress will not make a trade to furnish the armor for them! 

Mr. BUTLER. Because the Government is at the mercy of a 
trust. 

Mr. HALE. It is not a question about authorizing three ships. 
I am not in a hurry about authorizing any more ships, but we 
have these on our hands. I do not want to see this Republic put 
before the world, the spectacle of a great people who are recon- 
structing a navy, with foreign complications crowding upon us 
every day, with an era upon us that never existed before, of what 
is called the American spirit, by some people called jingoism, a 
determination to assert ourselves and to do things which perhaps 
may involve us in conflict with other great powers of the world, 
standing with three battle ships hung up and being unable to 
finish them. 

I do not want to see that done. I am willing to sacrifice $25 a 
ton; I am willing, for the time being, to let $50 a ton go into the 
treasury of the rapacious and grabbing and seifish compantes if 
we can get these ships finished and out of the way. 1 donot want 
a contract made nor a provision passed for any more ships until 
authority is given to the Secretary of the Navy to contract, if he 
can, with the builders of the ships that they shall furnish the 
armor, so that they shall do the fighting with these companies and 
we will not have to do it; and that will be the solution of this mat- 
terinthe end. But Ido not want these ships to stand interrupted, 
the spectacle of the world, everything hung up in the air, as the 
Roman poet describes the city in Africa when all work was hung 
up “‘ pendent ” I do not believeinthat. Ido not think the 
Senate believes in it. 

That is the reason, Mr. Senator from North Carolina, why the 
situation is changed from what it was when the Senate put on the 
provision of $300 aton. Weare not standing where we were then, 
and it is for the Senate to decide whether or not we shall do some- 
thing or do nothing. I wish we could get the armor for less than 
$425. The committee directed the Secretary of the Navy, who 
impressed the committee well as being in sympathy with Congress, 
and as having nothing to do and no sympathy with the contract- 
ors, to see if he could not get a contract at $400. Hecould not. I 
think it was selfish, I think it was greedy, I think the companies 
ought to have made the contract at $400; but they would not, and 
the work continued, the ships were completed and ready for their 
armor, and he reported back, in the letter which has just been 
read here, that the best he could do was $425. 

Mr. President, with some experience in this matter, which I do 
not ask to count, with a great deal of interest, which is earnest, 


-| and with no prejudice in favor of these companies, with a feeling 


that has been one of indignation at them ever since the Senator 
from New Hampshire {[Mr. CHANDLER] brought us face to face 
with their terms, having brought them down nearly $200 a ton, I 
believe that the wise thing, the dignified thing, the proper thing 
for the American Senate to do is to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy, as this amendment does, to make the best contract he can 
the companies and finish these ships, and let them be battle 
ships, not halfway battle ships. Let them be ready from top to 
bottom, with every gun ready to be manned, so that in any emer- 
they will add to the strength of our naval fleet and will not 

@ spectacle which will cause us to be laughed at if possible 
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trouble comes, that we have three ships lying on the stocks and 
can not afford to put armor on them so as to make them good for 
anything. 

e are in a condition where to me there is but one emergence. 
Senators may appeal to the Senate about the rapacity and greed 
of these companies. L[admitit. Itisalltrue. I wish it was not 
true; but we have something besides that. We have a national 
honor and a national dignity to maintain. We have embarked on 
this enterprise, and it is no time for turning about and looking 
back in the furrow. It is offensive to have to doit. I have done 
offensive things. All of us have done offensive things. The Sen- 
ate has done things which it did not want to do, because the right 
way and the better way was to get out of it by doing so. Here- 
after let us see that our proposition for new shipsand our contracts 
for new ships are so framed that no one or two companies shall 
have the advantage over us. But here we are with these ships on 
our hands. I leave the matter to the Senate. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, April 9, 1897. 

Sir: LT have the honor to transmit herewith copies of communications re- 
ceived on the 8th instant from the Illinois Steel Company, the Bethlehem 
Iron Company, and the Carnegie Steel Com y in answer to the 
ment’s advertisement of March 10, 1897, inviting proposals for furnishing the 
armor required for battle ships Nos. 7,8, and 9, the Jilinois, the Alabama, and 
the Wisconsin, which advertisement was issued under authority of the naval 
appropriation act approved March 3, 1897, wherein it is provided “ that the 
total cost of the armor, according to the plans and specifications already pre- 
pared, for the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1896, shall 
not exceed $2,407,500, exclusive of the cost of transportation, ballistic test 
plates, and tests, and no contract for armor plate shall be made at an aver- 
age rate to exceed $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds.” 

The communication of the Illinois Steel Company contains a bid in the 
form of two general propositions, neither of which the Department feels that 
it has any authority to consider with a view to acceptance or rejection, while 
the other two communications received are not , but are statements of 
reasons why bids are not submitted. 

The work of construction of said battle ships is now in progress, under 
contracts made in September, 1806, and as it will be only a few months be- 
fore the contractors will require the armor in order to carry on their work 
propery. delay in furnishing the armor may subject the Government to 

eavy expense on several accounts; and as it is desirable for every reason 
that these ships should be completed as soon as ble, it is deemed of great 
importance that steps should be taken immediately for procuring the armor. 
therefore recommend that authority be given the Department to adver- 
tise again for proposals and to make contracts for armor at a price not ex- 
ceeding $400 a , the rate recommended by my predecessor in his report to 
Congress, da xem ber 31, 1896, on the subject of the cost of armor. 

Inclosed also is a copy of a report, dated the 7th instant, of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, relative to the ca =< the present works of the 
Illinois Steel Company, and the erection by that company of its proposed 
ee a. 

ery respectiuily, 
JOHN D. LONG, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

United States Senate, 


ILLINOIS STEEL CoMPANY, Chicago, April 6, 1897. 


DEAR Srr: Referring to our alternative propastiions for armor plate, 
which are under separate cover, we wish you to realize the fact that we have 
not to-day a complete plaat for the manufacture of armor plate. We have 
the blast furnaces and the open-hearth department, which form a large por- 
tion of the — necessary for the manufacture of armor plate. We 
are, however. laboring under a considerable disadvantage owing to the fact 
that we have been negotiating for the nece: machinery to manufacture 
this armor plate with several European and home concerns. Some of the 

ds we have before us, and others, we learn by cable, are in transit; and un- 
der the circumstances, taking into consideration the character of our propo- 
sitions, we are obliged to put them in the shape we do, hoping you will bear 
in mind that we are icularly anxious to furnish this armor plate, and 
that, while we have not the necessary finishing machinery on hand to-da: 
we will use due diligence to procure same the moment the contract 
awarded to us, and we would naturally be anxious to furnish the armor Pinte 
as early as possible. With this letter of explanation we submit what we term 
pro) tior No. 1. Proposition No. 2 contemplates the Government putt 
up its own plant, and we leasing it the ground therefor at a nomi ren 
for a long term of years, and furnishing open-hearth ingots suitable for the 
manufacture of said plate. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon. Joun D. Lona, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington: 
— | 


, 


J. W. GATES, President. 


[Proposition No. 1.] 

InuiNois Steer, Company, Chicago, April 6, 1897. 
DeAR Srr: With reference to your advertisement dated March 10, 1897. 

we hereby offer to furnish about 8,000 tons of nickel-steel armor plate an 
appurtenances for battle ae & os. 7,8, and 9, at an ave: price of $300 per 
ton of 2.240 pounds, free on rd cars at our South Chic © works, condi- 
tioned u Congress awarding us a contract for the en wants of the 
United States Government for armor plate for a of awonty poset 
this d at an ave of per ton of pounds, the Government 
to agree t the tonnage of armor plate ordered as above for the ees 
of twenty years shall not be less than 6,000 nor more than 12,000 tons in any 


one year. 

Should we be unable to furnish said minimum or maximum quantity of 

armor plate in any one , We agree to pay as liquidated e sum of 

$100 per ton for any such quantity as we may be in default of, the Government 

agreeing that should it not require the minimum quantity in any one year it 

will pay us the sum of $100 per ton as for the difference 
by it and above-named minimum. 

In addition to the foregoing, in order to guarantee continuous deli 
throughout each year, we will agree to pay a penalty of $10 per ton as liqui- 
oe amon on all armor plate due and undelivered at the end of each cal- 
endar month. 

Payments to be made on the following basis, namely: One-third of the 

ount to be paid when the steel ingots shall be accepted by the duly accred- 
fea Government inspectors; another one-third when the group or groups of 


between the amount orde 


armor plate and appurtenances are ready for ballistic test; the remaining 
one-third to be when the armor plate shall have been accepted ballist;” 
cally. Payments to be made in United States gold coin at the present stand- 
ard of weight and fineness. 

Should such a contract be awarded us, we will agree to rebate to the Goy- 
ernment the sum of per ton on the 8,000 tons of armor plate for battle 
ships Nos.7,8,and 9, and will furthermore, without delay, ertake the con 
struction and completion of a modern armor-plate plant, and agree to com 
mence deliveries on the 8,000 tons in question within eighteen months from 
the date the contract is awarded us, and furnish the armor plate at the minj- 
mum rate of 500 tons per month until all of the 8,000 tons shall have been 
delivered to the Government. 

We understand the Government has the right to the use of the harveyizing 
= and that we would not be liable for the payment of royalty ther. 
under. 

For the faithful performance of the work in accordance with this offer, we 
are prepared to furnish a good and satisfactory bond to the Secretary of the 
Navy in the penal sum of $000,000. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon. Jonn D. Lona, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


[Proposition No. 2.] 
ILLINOIs STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, April 6, 1897. 

Dear Sir: We hereby offer to lease to the United States Government 
sufficient nd at our South Chicago works for a period of ninety-nine years 
at a rental of $1 per annum, on the following conditions, namely, that it wi!! 
erect thereon, within a period of two years, a plant for the manufacture o/ 
armor plate of a minimum capacity of 500 tons per month, and that it will 
eye mae from us such acid or open-hearth steel of approved quality as 

6 plant ma 


y ayo ses 
Convenient to this property, we have the most modern open-hearth plant 


J. W. GATES, President. 


that has yet been constru , at which we are to-day prepared to cast 
aoe of 100 tons weight, and with moderate expenditure are prepared on 
thirty days’ notice to cast and handle ingots we’ 150 tons each. 


ighi 

As the benefits to us would be considerable tn havieg this extensive plant 

established in Chieago, we will to supply the steel ingots at $2.0) per 
on 20th 


ton (payments to be ie month follo deliveries) on 
the gross w 


made in 

eight of the fagote, we owe a credit of $8 per for the steel 
scrap. This price of $22.50 is for steel; under the conditions of this con- 
tract the Government would no doubt supply itself with nickel. The extra 
cost of treatment in the open-hearth could be satisfactorily arranged 
between an official of the Na nt and ourselves. Our plant would 
be at the service of the Navy Depketmens. and we would render all the as- 
sistance in our power, giving the free use of our laboratories, etc., in experi- 
menting with other alloys, recognizing that the art of armor-plate making is 


pt. W. T. Sampson, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, having examined 
= eat. ts fully informed as to our equipment for the manufacture of open- 
8 


It is needless for us to su to the Government what it will cost to build 
such a plant, as no doubt the Department officials have posted themselves 


thoroughly on this subject. 
There are many advantages that the Government would have in the loca- 
tion of this piast in Chicago. It would be centrally placed for both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific seaboards, and would have the further advantage of be- 
situated on the interior chain of lakes. a labor center, 
mechanics can be secured without difficulty. ean be secured 
from the Indiana and Illinois coal fields by rail, or from the Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania fields by lake; or, what is better for armor-plate work, fuel oil 
can be supplied in sufficient quantities from the Whiting plant of the Stand- 
ard | ay , in close proximity. 
ours, truly, 


Hon. Jonun D. Lona, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1897. 


J. W. GATES, President. 


Sir: In eines with your orders of March 30,1 visited the steel works 
at Illinois Steel Company at Chicago and Joliet, Ill, and beg to report as 
ows: 


1. The Ilinois Steel Com have three separate plants in the vicinity of 
called, veapeetively, tes South Chicago Rt the North Chicago 


Chicago, 
Works, and the Union Chicago Works, the latter of which is at nt closed. 


They have also a fourth t at estat one at Milwaukee, Wis. The 
South Chicago Works is to be the | of the proposed armor plant. At 
these works they have an -hearth furnace plant which would be 
suitable for producing armor plates. ese works contain 


‘or 

ht nh furnaces, four of 
w hom le for Serr 
which may be required. of 
the fourth 


of 
be need This open-hearth 
of the armor t which th 
$ conatite pr part plant w! e company 


2. I was informed that they were to receive during the present week esti- 


mates for the additional required to complete their plant. No 
tions further than this have made. location of the machine 
shop, the Harvey furnace building, the pe’ and the forgin 
buildi ve been These ings, whic 
~_ a in number, each several ese long, - oy 
The large which two at leas 
vine a genes oF 1080 
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Tiinsts have, however, a very excellent supply of coal oil from the 


rough to the works of the Illinois Steel Company. The price 
Preh ater fuel eisout the same as coal, it being at times more economical 
than le 

to mse ene cost of labor in Cafcago for the class of workmen required in steel 

wahied is about the same asin Pittsburg. The facility for shipping the ore 

from Lake Superior direct to the docks of the Illinois Steel Works in South 

Chicago w far toward counteracting any disadvantage they would be 

under in obtainin their fuel less conveniently or at a higher price than the 
prices prevai Pittsburg. % 

4. facilities for the establishment of an armor plant which result 

from its association with a large steel plant is fully realized in the case of 


South Chi works. e superintending force possesses extended 
—— in branches of the business from the ore to the completed 
mate: so far as the Bessemer process is concerned, and the knowledge 


thus will be of the greatest utility as a preparation for the manu- 
facture of armor. The railway and other facilities for transportation, both 
within the works and to distant points, is all that could be desired, and it 
be briefly stated that this company is as well prepared as any company 
cote %o be when about to embark in such a new enterprise. 
5. the material preparations which have still to be made, a no less 
im t matter is to obtain the assistance of competent people who have 
Sc mee in the manufacture of armor, and to train the whole force 
required in its development to that point where they shall be capable of 
forging armor plates equal to those now received and used by the Govern 
ment. These latter considerations will be found of paramount importance, 
and will constitute a most important factor in determining the time re« mx 
to reach a successful point of manufacture. While, as before stated, this 
company would now begin work under wa favorable auspices, owing to the 
accum experience which is more or less available to them, and the in- 
creased ease in obtaining the necessary tools, yet it may be fairly said that it 
would require at least two years for them to produce any satisfactory armor. 
Respectfull 


4 W. T. SAMPSON, 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. 
To the honorable the SEcReTARY OF THE NAVY. 


Tue Beracenem IRON CoMPANY, 

South Bethlehem, Pa., April 6, 1897. 
Str: In answer to your advertisement dated March 10, 1897, inviting bids 
for the supply of about 8,000 tons, more or less, of nickel-steel face-hardened 
armor, we regret to have to advise you that as we do not see our way to 
naming prices for this armor within the limit of $300 per ton, as fixed by the 
recent act of ing for its purchase, we are not able to submit 
a tender for its manufacture. In taking this action we wish to present the 

following observations: - 
The first contract for the supply of armor which this company made with 
the ont, ioe June |, , was for armor of plain steel, at an aver- 
ae for kinds (exclusive of accessories) of $536.16 per gross ton. 
it armor differed from what is now required in that it contained no nickel, 
and was not face or reforged. These three modifications in the 
of armor, by which its ballistic resistances has been greatly in 
creased, have added largely to its cost of uction. Thisincreased cost is due 
not only to the direct cost of applying e@ processes, but also to the fact that 
the of face-hardened and refo; armor that can be turned out of 
a given t in a fixed time is much less than of plain armor, due to the 
qrectes Samer of operations, the increased difficulty of machining, and the 
in the average thickness of the armor by reason of its greater ballistic 


resistance. . 
Further, the design of modern armor, including elliptical turrets, double- 
tapered plates, and portholes in superstructure, make it more difficult and 
expensive to manufacture than the armor of our original contract, and this 
is especially the fact in the case of the armor for the three ships for which 
bids are now asked, where not only are the porthole plates entirely novel in 
difficult to execute, but the heavy turrets are conical as well as 
, whereby the difficulty, risk, and cost of fashioning the plates are 
creased, m this armor, as a whole, more expensive to produce 
any we have been ever asked to bid upon. In the face of the above facts, 
providing for the purchase of this armor limits its cost 
tle greater than one- the price which, at the time we made 
or plain armor, was, after full investigation, found to be 

and reasonable 


portant factor in the cost of the production of armor plate,to which 
we wish to call your attention, and to which due consideration was not given 
in_ limiting the price, is the smallness and uncertainty in the 

oduct compa’ with the cost of the necessary plant. Exclu- 
sive of the 7,155 tons of armor furnished under our first contract, which, toa 
great was com of an accumulation incident to beginning work 
on the new Nav , we received on March 1, 1893, orders for 3,571 tons, and on 
June 1, 1896, orders for 2,625 tons. This makes a total of 6,195 tons in four 
from March 1, 1893, or a yearly amount of 1,549 tons. It is not likely, 

that the average amount of armor ordered of us by the Govern- 

in future will exceed 2,000tons perannum. Theamountchargeable 
armor plant, as stated in our testimony before the Senate committee, 

$4,000,000. A chargeof 15 per cent on thisinvestment to cover depre- 
renewals, additions, and interest, is certainly a very reasonable one. 
Fifteen per cent of $4,009,000 equals $600,000 per annum, which divided by 2,000 
= equals per ton as a fixed charge, exclusive of all other costs of manu- 


It is well known that when this company undertook to establish a plant for 
of armor it was given to believe that the requirements of 

would sufficient work to give full employment to 
Bs ing as a matter of tact, the amount of armor for 

we received since the completion of our first contract has 
been less the of Sener vate for the future there is no 
assurance een Department will even equal 
we are to furnish this small amount of ma- 

of profit, while if we decline, 

our plant; this, we sulynit, 


is not an equitable” ve ates th lt be i 

hor can the result consist- 
cnt Oe ben intr fhe ere 
— mts lavishly, have estab- 
wostd ‘or the uction of armor plate, 
ski'led men. and have no 
the severe demands of the Goy- 
not superior to any produced in the world. 
idle, our highly trained corps of skilled 
of an enterprise of such importance 
misfortune. 

See aeretion, ve beg toquete from thereport of 


“You must ore pay for armor 


z 
g 
# 


ment 





= of the Standard Oil somapeny in South Chicago, from whence it is | 
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Steel Company than to the manufacturers at Pittsburg. The Dlinois | in the future a price sufficiently liberal to justify 





= = 
2.9 ded 
these contracters, or other 
in keeping plants in order and ready at all times to manafacture armor if 
occasion should require. The present size and strength of our Navy is not 


so efficient a factor in keeping the public peace and in « 
our country abroad as is our capacity rapidly to ine 
required extent.” 

in this connection it should be further noted that 


reating respect for 
rease that Navy to any 


with our plant in com- 


plete working order we can produce the armor now required in less than 
one-half the time and with far greater certainty as regards quality than 
could be done by any new concern that might undertake the work. — 

In conclusion, we beg to state that while in prot ion of r own interest 
we can not afford to operate our armor plant to yp ice the small require 
ments of the Government at prices very materially less than those we are 
now receiving, we are, as stated ina letter dated November 25, 18%. addressed 
by our president to the Secretary of the Navy, willing to sell Jur plant to the 
Government below cost, at a fair price to be fixed by suitable arbitration 

We wish to again express our regret that we are not able to subm ’ 
tender at this time within the limitation as regards price imp i by Cor 
gress. If this limitation can be removed, we do not doubt but that we can 
agree with the Department upon a price that will be fair and equitable and 
not greater than is paid for similar armor by any other country in the world 
If this can be brought about, we shall be glad to serve the Government, as we 


have always done, to the very best of our ability 
We remain, respectfully, 
THe BETHLENEM TRON COMPANY 
ROBERT H. SAYRE 
Vice-President and ! Manager. 
Honorable SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D. C 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
GENERAL OFFICES, CAKNEGIE BUILDING, 
Pittsburg, Pa., April 

Sir: Referring to your advertisement for proposals on armor plates f 
battle ships 7, 8, and 9, dated March 10, 1897 

As the act of Congress of March 3, 1897, prohibits the acceptance of any bid 
over $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds, we are unable to bid, as, with all our facili 
ties and experience, we can not supply the Government with armor of the 
quality we are now making at that price 

We respectfully refer you to our testimony at various times before com 
mittees of Congress and to our communications on the subject to your prede 
cessor as to our position on this question 

We trust you will be able to satisfy Congress of the importance of such 
legislation as will enable you to negotiate with armor manufacturers to 
secure at a fair price the quality of armor the Government should have 

[f you were in position now to negotiate with us, and we could not agree 
upon price, we would be perfectly willing to have the price fixed by arbitra- 
tion, the arbiters to be men skilled in the art 

Very respectfully, yours, 
THE CARNEGIF STEEL COMPANY 
C. M. SCHWAB, Pr: 


or 


LIMITED 
sident 
Hon. Joun D. Lona, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish to enter a protest here 
and now against any impression that the United States will not 
be compelled to build a great navy in order to maintain its posi- 
tion as a great nation. ? 

Mr. HALE. It will have to finish its ships, will it not? 

Mr. STEWART. The threat exhibited by Great Britain in the 
jubilee proceedings is a warning to the world that it is either 
build ships or subjugation. Great Britain has over 350,000,000 
slaves, besides what she can make by her commercial trade, for 
the 350,000,000 Hindoos are the most abject slaves the world has 
ever known. The Egyptians are slaves and are whipped on the 
back. Wherever the power of Great Britain extends over other 
nations, she enslaves them, and she invites the world to behold an 
armament the like of which was not only never seen before, but 
which positively surpasses the imagination of man. 

This power, | say, is surrounding us, with her guns pointed to 
the great Republic from every side, building fortifications from 
Halifax around to the Gulf and on the Pacific coast, spending 
millions, yea, hundreds of millions, to point guns at us and to 
build fortifications. With such a navy as she has, hostile as she 
is to free institutions, greedy as she is of slaves, it is idle to talk 
about suspending the building of a navy if the great Republic is 
to continue. 

Nothing is more humiliating than the idea that two or three 
men, with Carnegie at their head, can dictate the terms upon 
which the Navy must be built. It is bad enough to have monop- 
oly in other things, but to have a few private parties stand in the 
gateway between us and self-defense is something which we ought 
never to tolerate. 

As to Mr. Carnegie himself, some suspicion may exist with 
spect to which side he would take in case of conflict between us 
and his country. If he took our side, it might endanger his pros 
pect for good standing,in English society and the chances of being 
returned to the English Parliament, for which, I understand, he is 
very ambitious. Lefore | would submit to his saying. ‘‘ You shall 
give me your millions or you shall not build a navy,” I would stop 
here and now, and build a plant capable of building such ships as 
might be necessary for self-defense. Two more ships will do us 


re 


no good. If that is all we have got to do, then they had better 
rot. When we see the miles and miles in extent of the wonderful 


armament that England exhibits, two more ships will add nothing 
to us, comparatively, if we are under the necessity of building a 
navy, 2s [ believe we are, though I deprecate it exceedingly. 

I wish civilization had advanced in the right direction. I wish 
this highly civilized country before which we bow down, which 
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is our pretended friend and our deadly enemy, had turned its at- 
tention to some other mode of civilization. I wish it had not 
exhibited in this jubilee celebration the most gigantic navy the 
world ever saw. I wish it had not menaced civil institutions 
everywhere, I wish the jubilee had not been athreat. I wish the 
sixty years which preceded it had not marked the most terrible 
eg in slavery and oppression of any sixty years in human 

istory. I wish it had not occurred. Having occurred, it stands 
before us. I believe that our duty as American citizens is to be 
prepared to defend the American flag, and I would not have a Car- 
negie or any other candidate for the British Parliament say what 
we shall pay for ships or whether we shall have them at all. 

It seems to me the only course open to us is to build such works 
as may be necessary to enable us to be independent in the matter of 
self-defense at least. The amount of the blackmail which is now 
demanded is a bagatelle. Nobodycaresforthat. Itis butasmall 

en of what has gone before, but steps to prevent this 
lackmail can not be taken too soon. [I amin favor of putting on 
the pending bill a provision authorizing the construction of a 
E= sufficient to provide for emergencies, sufficient to enable the 
nited States to be independent in the matter of self-defense. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I merely wish to call attention to one fact and 
then I shall stop. The proposition advanced by several of us to 
relieve the Government of this monopoly, which stands and bids 
us to deliver over the Treasury and let it take what it pleases, is to 
have an armor plant of our own which we can use in the manu- 
facture of armor or not as we see fit; but it will certainly relieve 
us of the necessity of permitting a combination to dictate the 
_— we shall pay. On the 8,000 tons of armor involved in the 

li the additional cost proposed to be given to these people amounts 
to $1,000,000. The estimates of the Navy Department last year 
were that for $1,500,000 we can build a plant. 

Now, if you give these people this $1,000,000, make them a present 
of it, under protest, as it may be, from the Senator from Maine and 
others, upon the plea of national honor, I wish to ask Senators 
whether it comports with our national honor to submit to such 
oom leprous with fraud in their dealings with the Government, 
rather than to stand up and say, ‘‘If it costs $100,000,000, we will 
relieve this country of any such stigma as bowing down in the 
mud and accepting the dictation of these companies.” 

The million dollars which it is proposed to give them would 
pays bay a plant, and yet you propose to say, ‘‘ Take that,” 
and then we will be in the same ition we are now, subject to 
whatever greed they may exercise in dealing with the Govern- 
ment in the future. 

* Mr. BUTLER. The argument of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Ha Lr] when analyzed presents a good reason for the Government 
building its own plant and doing it at once. What remedy does 
the Senator offer? He grew eloquent about protecting the national 
honor, he grew eloquent about protecting our Government from 
foreign foes, by buil , furnishing with armor these three 
ships; and he says when that is over, then let us not get into such 
a trap again. e will be in exactly the same condition after we 
have pala $425 a ton, a million four hundred thousand dollars 
more, for this armor that we are in now. We will have made a 
of over a million dollars to these companies and still be at 
eir mercy. I should like for the Senator to tell the Senate how 
we can make a contract that will free us from their greed and 
rapacity, which he admits, unless we have an armor plant of our 
own. 

Mr. HALE. I have not discussed at length the question of 
bailding an armor plant. We could not start an armor-plate 
establishment and build it, whatever the cost might be, that 
would furnish armor for these ships under three years, anyway. 
That is a complete answer so far as this question goes. We may 
conclude to have an armor-plate establishment for the future. 
We can not camp these three ships with or from a Govern- 
ment factory within one month or one day Yess than three years. 
¥ do not want the vessels hung up three years. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Secretary of the Navy when before the 
Naval Committee—I have in my hand the report of the hearing, 
on May 19, 1897—admitted under cross-examination that these 
ompenias were in a worse condition to stand out and refuse to 
work their plants and to make armor than the Government was 
to stand out and refuse to make contracts.. He admitted that their 
hands were idle, that their plants were idle, and that they could 
ill afford to stand idle when they could get work to do; but he says, 
‘‘We can not force them to take our terms.” I then asked him 


as will here, if the Government was in a better condition | Compan 


to wait they were, and suggested that if the waiting had to 
decide the jeulica, to let us proceed to wait; and he admitted that 
we were, 

There is not a shadow of doubt that if the amendment is adopted 
these companies will make the armor for $800 a ton. If the Gov- 
ernment proceeds to build its own ~~ plants are worth- 
less. Dee pasts bene Wee by the Government. It is 
not confiscation of their for us to build a plant, or even to 


take their plants. Their plants, if we should builda plant, would 
be worthless except when, in case of war, we should an im- 
mense ae of armor, and they could then get extra contracts. 

heir plants are worthless unless they under the Government 
and make the armor for less than the Government can make it. 
The minute the Government proceeds to put w the statute 
books this pro law, they will offer to sell plants. This 
provides that the Secretary of the Navy can buy them. They wil] 
offer to sell their plants speedily to the Government before they 
will allow the Government to go ahead and erect a plant. f 

We are now in peace. In peace is the time to prepare for war. 
We should begin and build at once an armor plant, and if there 
is any emergency for finishing these ships, let us then, when the 
emergency arises, pay the price of Shylock; but let us commenc) 
at once to build an armor plant. We should begin to build th. 
wn now, though we pay them $425 a ton for the armor for thes. 

hree ships. If an emergency arises, we can turn and pay them 
their price for armor. 

When war comes—the Senator from Maine grew eloquent about 
war and protecting the national honor—then we will have to pay 
these com ies $500, $600, $700, $1,000 a ton, or any price that 
their may name. We will be in the same fix that Abraham 
Lincoln was when the last war broke out. When he ered to 
the money lenders to loan money to the Government, their price 
of interest ran to 10, 15, and 20 cent, until that great eet, 
boiling with indignation, unwilling to see his country robbed and 
future generations taxed by Shylock’s greed, called = Congress 
to issue greenbacks and make the Government independent of 
the capitalists, the holders of gold and bullion. Mr. President, 
we are now in peace, and should pre for war and not allow 
ourselves in reference to the Navy to be put in the same position. 

The Senator from Maine quoted Secretary Herbert with much 
emphasis as favoring $400 a ton. I can notallow the statement to 
go without putting the facts before the Senate. The test 
service that the Secretary did was in furnishing facts. Here are 
the facts. What does he say? 


One hundred and ninety-six dollars a ton covers e element of cost in 
the powenpene of afmor except the maintenance of the plant and their 
profit. 


He figures that up. They are the same figures that I gave in 
my estimate this morning. Now, how does he arrive at $400 a 
ton? He says the companies claim 10 per cent for maintenance of 

t. re cent is enough, but in order to make the 
ghest esti e figured 10 per cent on maintenance, which 
ee 


. TILLMAN. Fifty dollars a ton. 
Mr. BUTLER. It was $150,000 on 2,500 toms. This was $60 a 
ton on maintenance. 
Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator will allow me, he will see a 
statement from the Secretary in which he declares that if these 
two companies are given the ually, commen the 


gi contract 
ist of July this year, by the ist of A next year, or in eleven 
months, complete the entire 8,000 tons. 


ty 
a year. Therefore that estimate is erroneous, inasmuch as the 
basis of maintenance is given on a capacity of 2,500 tons, when it 
is Ese tons. 


4,500 tons. It is also erroneous in the fact that he allows their 


claim of 10 per cent for maintenance when he admits that 5 per 


cent is h. Five per cent for maintenance would be $30 a ton. 
He allows $0, 


profit on e ton of armor, and adds $20 a ton for This 
makes $00 


eS 
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and drive them out of business—the method that all trusts em- 
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make us all desire to finish the three ships which will be ready to 


ploy. How.can you expect a firm that has had no subsidy, no | receive some portion of their armor during the present summer. 


from the Government, to start in from this hour and compete 

with two firms that have had their plants given to them anda 

rofit, as the Secretary states, on top of it? They must be pro- 

ted inst this trust by the Government or they could not 

afford to erect the necessary plant. This trust would make armor 
for $100 a ton to break them up. 

But, Mr. President, that played no part in the action of the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Maine magnifies a molehill into a moun- 
tain. It is the facts that I have given you here from the reports 
— a’ the effective part and caused the Senate to vote for 

a ton. 

The Government might help the [linois Steel Company and 
build that plant for them, and then they would form a combine 
with these twoand you would have a trust composed of three 
firms. You may help half a dozen other companies to build their 
plants, and pay for them, and give their plants to them, and you 

have a trust. 

There is but one solution. The Senator from Maine admits it 
himself. He admits that we are at their mercy. He is making a 
special plea in the case of these three vessels, that special plea be- 
ing the gift of over $1,000,000. There is but oneremedy. Every- 

knows it. The Senator from Maine knows it. No man can 

the facts in this document without knowing it. That remedy 
is for the Government to build itsown plant, and to begin at once. 
We ought to do it even though we had to finish these three ships 
at Shylock’s price. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to call the Senator's attention to one remark 
that he has made. I do not know but that we may conclude to 
have a Government plant after we finish these ships; that may be 
the best er + but luckily it has not proved true in the greater 
question of the construction of ships that there is no such thing 
as competition. There we have not been at the mercy of con- 
tractors. There has been in the biddings for the construction of 
the hulls of the ships the most persistent and ruthless competi- 
tion, and there has not been a question of combination. 

If we could have establishments enough to furnish the armor 

we would have competition. I agree with the Senator that 
do not see much chance for that. That bears upon the question 
in the future of a t of our own if we continue largely to re- 
build further the Navy; but it isnot true—and I want to call the 
Senator's attention to what he seems to have forgotten—that we 
have been at the mercy of contractors in building the ships. We 
have not been at their mercy. The Senator understands that 
there has been very sharp competition. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ispoke with reference tothearmor. If I made 

the statement as to the entire construction, it was a slip of the 


e Senator from Maine again confesses, as every Senator will, 
that there is no chance for the Government to have competition 


or to get from under se and not be at the mercy of this 
armor trust except for the Government to build itsown plant. If 
there were a dozen plants, would not compete. He has ad- 


the 

mitted it time and again. His own concessions destroy every 

argument he attempts to make in favor of this $425 rate. 
said that after we are through with these vessels we might 
build an armor plant. How do we know but that inside of three 
ears or two years we will be in a war, and that we will need a 
lf dozen vessels? Then it will take three years, he says, to 
builda plant, but I do not think solong. But for argument’s sake 
I will take his statement. Then inside of the three years we will 
be whi or we will whip somebody. Inside of the three years 

ve to pay $1,000 a ton for armor, probably. 

There is but one common-sense course, and that is to begin the 
erection of this plant at once. Let us put the proviso in and let 
us- refuse to pay more than $300 a ton. If an emergency arises, 
will be called into special session. Then let us pay the 
Shylock’s price and finish these vessels, but let us not do it until 
that emergency arises. Let us begin to build our plant now and 

y we will finish it before we need the vessels. If not, 
let us submit to the hard bargain until we can finish them. 

Mr. President, there is no excuse from either view of the sftua- 
tion for not providing to build this plant. We have got to do it 
now or we have got to do it in the future. Why delay? Every 
the Senator from Maine shows that we 
The national honor and the protection of our 
eloquently conjure us to proceed with 


i 


i 


Fe 
5 
. 


haste in order that we may no longer be at the mercy of these 
firms that he admits we are at the mercy of. He says these un- 
finished ships make us the laughingstock of the world. On the 
other hand, I submit that if we submit to the heartless and inso- 
lent terms of this greedy trust, that then we make ourselves the 
of the world and of every honest business man. 

. DLER. Mr. President, the eloquent and patriotic 
from Maine [Mr. HaLe) ought, I think, to 


| 


Iam willing to vote for $400 as the pric armor, 
willing to vote for $425 as the price of the armor. The discussion 
has assumed a wide range, but if we are to complete these ships 
and not suffer them to remain, as the Senator from Maine well 
says they would, to make us the laughingstock of the nations, 
the question comes down to a very simple, practical one 

I do not regard it as practical to build a Government armor 


of the [am not 


plant for the making of the armor for these ships. It ild take 
a year at least before the plant could be provided. The Senator 
from Maine said, I think, it would take two or three years, but 


the testimony before the committee shows that in from a year to 
a year and a half the armor plant might be ready. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest that it would be about a year and a half 
before the plant would be ready, and then it would be a new con- 
cern, and it would be a year after that time before the armor could 
be furnished—it would be two or three years. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now, another point which the Senator from 
Maine has developed is worthy of notice. It is very uncertain 
whether we shall authorize any more armored battle ships within 
the next few years. If it were certain that this Congress and the 
next Congress would adopt a plan for the construction of two or 
three heavy, expensive five-million-dollararmored battle shipsevery 
year for the next half dozen years, I might be willing to votenow for 
the establishment of a Government armor plant. But such is not 
the fact. The consensus of opinion, I think, in the Naval Com- 
mittee among the Senators who have taken part in the recent in 
vestigation, participated in by the present Secretary of the Navy, 
is that we should wait a little while, a year or two, before we au- 
thorize the construction of any more battle ships. 

We have gone on in the construction of the Navy during the 
last fifteen years until we have reached a point where we ought 
to take an account of stock. Weought to form some idea of what 
our maximam Navy shall be. We ought to estimate how many 
officers and how many men it will take to maintain our Navy. 
We ought to begin to form some idea when our new Navy is con- 
structed, at an expense of $150,000,000 or $200,000,000, what will 
be the annual cost of the maintenance of that Navy. Some of our 
great steel ships have been constructed so long that they are now 
beginning to require repairs. We have come with the beginning 
of a new Administration to a resting point in naval construction, 
and we ought, I think, to take our bearings; and when we begin 
new constructions, we ought to begin carefully and wisely and 
with definite ideas as to what is to be the ultimate end which we 
are to reach in the construction of a modern navy. 

So we are not going to authorize in this Congress any more 
battle ships, and we may not in the next Congress. We are con- 
fronted, therefore, with the simple, practical question, What shall 
we do with the three battle ships which are already contracted for 
or under construction, and which will within a month or two be 
ready to receive the first of their armor plates? I do not think 
that, having reference to those ships, we ought to establish an 
armor plant. 

For the purpose of meeting the exigency which was upon us, | 
introduced bills which provided for the taking possession by the 
Government of the two plants, for which, as has been shown by 
Secretary Herbert, the Government has already paid by the ex- 
traordinary profits which it has given to the two establishment 

Lintroduced bills here which provided for taking immediate 
possession of them under the right of eminent domain, making 
provision for compensation, and ourselves fabricating armor at 
the plants which have been constructed with our money. There 
is no constitutional objection in the way of doing it. It has been 
well settled that the Government can take possession for the pub- 
lic use of any property which it chooses to take possession of, if it 
only makes provision for ascertaining the damage done and for 
the payment in the future of the damage. 

The proposition to build an armor plant was presented and re- 
ferred to the committee, and the committee referred all the prop- 
ositions to the present Secretary of the Navy. That Secretary 
very shortly made a communication to the chairman of the Com- 
“mittée on Naval Affairs, in which he condemned the proposition 
to take possession of the two plants, in which he condemned the 
proposition to build a Government armor plant, and said that he 
wanted authority to contract for armor with the existing compa- 
nies for $400, and asked that Congress would pass a law authoriz- 
ing him to make a contract at that rate. 

fir. ALLEN. Did the Secretary of the Navy deny the power 
of the Government to take charge of the works? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Secretary of the Navy did not. The 
Secretary of the Navy dealt only with the question of expediency. 
The Secretary said that in his opinion it would be inexpedient for 
the Government to take possession of the existing plants, and it 
would be inexpedient to have a Government armor plant estab- 
lished. He allowed those facts to be known by the Carnegie 
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Company and the Bethlehem Company, and then said to us that 
he had no doubt he could make a contract at $400 atonif Con- 
gress would give him authority to make a contract at that rate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
why it would not be well to take his bill and offer it as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, providing that if these companies should 
refuse to contract for $300 a ton the Government might take pos- 
session of the works, providing of course for compensation in that 
event, and for the manufacture by the Government of its own 
armor plate? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have not the slightest doubt about our 
constitutional right to do that, 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe, on proper occasions, in asserting 

the right; but if I should propose that now as an amendment to 
this bill, more than forty constitutional lawyers would get up on 
this floor and say it could not be done, and we should debate the 
constitutional question until the end of the session. Nothing is 
more fatal to any proposition none into the Senate than to have 
the constitutional lawyers of this body aroused in their intellect- 
ual powers to debate it. 
r. ALLEN. If Congress — an act authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to take possession and to assess and allow damages to the 
owners of the property, there can not be much division of opinion 
on the subject that we have the constitutional power, by virtue 
of our soverei * to do it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course we have the right, but neither I 
nor all the Populist Senators in this body can carry the proposition 
through. We have got to give that up, and we have got to come 
down to the practical question, What, on the whole, is it best to 
do now? The Secretary of the Navy has sat down upon the propo- 
sition to take possession of the plants and he opposed the proposi- 
tion to establish a Government plant, and now, having told us 
once that he could make a contract for $400 a ton, he says he wants 
authority to make a contract at $425.a ton. I am opposed to giv- 
ing him the power to do it at $425.a ton. Iam in favor of giving 
him the authority to do it at $400 a ton. 

Mr. ALLEN. What obstacle does the Senator see in carrying 
such a measure through? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lack of votes, 

Mr. ALLEN. Lack of votes? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lack of votes, the direful calamity that 
happens to many a meritorious proposition. 

r. ALLEN. Does the Senator mean to say that these com- 
panies have such influence in Congress that a judicious and wise 
measure of that kind can not be passed here? 

Mr. CHANDLER. That who have such influence? 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator suppose that the Bethlehem 
Company und the Carnegie Steel Company have such influence 
that a measure of that kind can not be adopted? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Oh, no, Mr. President. I believe that the 
Senate is absolutely free from any undue influence by either of 
those companies. I believe that the Senators, one and all, upon 
this floor are actuated by their convictions of duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hate to have it insinuated that there can 
be any contrary situation, 

Mr. ALLEN. No; there is no insinuation at all. I agree with 
the Senator that every Senator here is a gentleman and votes his 
convictions, and that his convictions are usually reasonably clear. 
| agree with the Senator upon that proposition. I do not think 
there would be any difficulty in carrying a measure such as the 
Senator ee , and the question would be settled by that means. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, the question is narrower than 
that. We shall not succeed, as the Senator knows very well, in 
carrying my proposition nor the proposition of the Senator from 
North Carolina. We have got to be practical and take things as 
they are. I believe that the best and mostisatisfactory course to 
pursue will be to authorize the Secretary to furnish armor at $400 
aton. I believe hecan doit. Ishould like to hear on this subject, 
before the debate, which has taken so wide a range, is ended, from 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], who gave careful study to 
the whole question, and who is a practical man and is not imbued 


with the extraordinary ideas which sometimes take ion of 
the heads of my friends from North Carolina, South ina, and 
Nebraska, I find myself associated so much with those Senators 


that sometimes I think I am a crank myself. But I ae to 
them now, and I a to the Senator from Georgia, to be prac- 
tical on this qu , instead of to authorize only $300, 
whic I will vote for if my friend North Carolina insists 
upon it, because I once reported that $300 was enough. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has not read my amentenin’ very closely. It is very elastic, 
and covers the field enough to wer to finish 
these vessels, own plants, 


ve the 


If these com es, with 


do not furnish the armor fer $300, he is authorized to lease them. 


Now, their plants will stand idle if they do not run them to fur- 





nish us the armor; therefore they would be glad to lease them to 
the Government. There is no question but that they will be glad 
to do it, for their plants will stand idle. Unless they will agree 
“to furnish the armor at $300, the Secretary is authorized to lease 
or purchase. 
hose firms have already offered to sell their plants to the 
Government. They will be glad to sell if they can get what they 
want. My amendment leaves it with the Secretary of the Navy 
to make some arrangement with them about either leasing them 
for a time, for a year or two years, or buying them, or establishing 
a separate plant. Thatis all provided for in the amendment, and 
if it is adopted, the three vessels that we have now in course of 
construction will have the armor on them in less than a year. 
_—— Senator knows it. The Senator from New Hampshire 
ows it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In the last Congress, at the request of the 
Senator from Maine, I gave the best efforts that I could to draft- 
ing a clause, which is on page 51 of the old bill, authorizing the 
establishment of a Government armor-plate factory. There is no 
trouble in doing it, but it will take too much time. There is not 
going to be within the next half dozen years a sufficient demand 
for heavy armor to make that a wise and practical, proposition at 
this time, eae I will vote for it, in order, as I said, to gratify 
my friend from North Carolina, and because I do not want to run 
away from one of my original propositions. 

But I wish that we could unite herein authorizing the construction 
of armor at $400 a ton and say that we will not consent to pay any 
more. I believe that these companies, rather than see the ships 
stand uncompleted, to their disgrace and dishonor, I wil! say to 
the Senator from Maine, as well as to ours, will not let them stand 
uncompleted rather than make a contract at $400 a ton, which is 
the precise sum the Secretary of the Navy has once told us he 
wanted us to authorize him to pay. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator indulge me a moment? 
or three years ago the Senator from New 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs, which I have before me, in 
which at $300 a ton for armor oa he said there was 33} per cent 
profit to the manufacturers. I[ asked the Senator from Maine a 

uestion a while ago, which he has not answered yet, and - 
the same question to the Senator from New Hampshire. hy 
shon.d we increase the price of armor plate on which there is a 

rofit of 33; per cent from $300 a ton up to $400 or $425 per ton? 
= Senator from Maine said he would answer it. He has not 
one so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Maine did answer it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I put the question now to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. HALE. I iggy, 2 I arswered it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. r. President, we can not wisely and patri- 
otically ee That is the answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is, in éther words, we are literally held up. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Weare at the mercy of these contractors. 
The Senator from Maine admitted it. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is, they are commercial highwaymen. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now, there come in these horrible nouns 
and adjectives that the Senator from Nebraska indulges in and 
the Senator from South Carolina indulges in. Iam happy to say 
the Senator from North Carolina does a little better, I did not 
like to hear the Senator from South Carolina a little while ago 
talk about a leprous fraud by the Carnegie Company. It does 
not sound weil. Ido not want to lecture these tors, but it 
does not sound well in this body to have such language used. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not want to say anything that will grate 
upon the tender nerves of my friend from New Hampshire, who 
has been nurtured in a school of zsthetics, possibly, I might say, 


Two 
— made a report 


and in the art of propriety. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I am esthetic enough to be very fond of 
the Senator. 


Mr. ALLEN. I will withdraw the grating epithet, and repeat 
it at some other time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In justice to the Senator from Nebraska, I 
will say that these corporations have been unreasonable and un- 
es Now, oo at it. The oom ——— ep ea 
made twelve years ago by Secretary Whi ‘or armor e 
= at $600 a ton, and the two com furnished armor 
— ogg rn panes ee that price. One of them, the Beth- 

em Company, pen ose contracts, when they were expect- 
ing new contracts from the United States, went abroad and madea 
contract to furnish armor to the Russian Government for $248 a 
ton, and they furnished $600,000 worth of armor. These sare. 
nies by that act brought upon themselves all the trouble and tri 


lation which has come to them, when they went abroad, being 
w 


Perea eee with their own Government for the sale 
<a a ton, and made contracts to furnish armor to 





1897. 





Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is right. The armor at that 
price was delivered in Russia to the Russian Government, and 
delivered upon their ships. The inevitable investigation came, 
and I am glad it did come, because it has resulted in a large sav- 
ing of money to this Government. 

r. BUTLER. They agreed at the same time to furnish armor 
for three more battle ships to Russia at the same price, if they 
wanted it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do noc know whether that is so or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. The evidence is right here, andI can furnish it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. When Secretary Herbert wanted to make 
contracts for the Kentucky and the Kearsarge, in the face of such 
an investigation as he had made, und in the face of this Russian 
contract at $248 a ton, he tried to get the two companies to lower 
their price; but the utmost reduction he could get was to $550 a 
ton; and he only got that by threatening to submit the whole sub- 
ject to Congress. 

A Senator asks me what was the excuse for selling armor tothe 
Russian Government at $248 a ton? Their excuse was that they 
wanted to get into the European market and show the European 
governments and the European manufacturers of armor that they 
could make armor in the United States equal to any made in Eu- 
rope, and that they could make it at competitive prices. I think 
there was an additional reason, and that was to force into exist- 
ence, what now exists, a combination between all the European 
manufacturers of armor and these two American manufacturers 
of armor, by which they have got the price back again in this 
country and in Europe to $550 a ton. 

Mr. HALE. Isit not the undoubted fact, right in that line, 
that nobody ever before or ever since has furnished any armor to 
any European government for any such low rate as that paid at 
that time? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think that is true; and itis true, I will 
say to the Senator, in my judgment and in the judgment of Sec- 
retary Herbert, as stated in his report, that that price has gone 
back because of the European and American combine. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly it was the object of these companies 
in making that low bid to get into Europe and force a combine, 
and the prices at once went back to the old rate of $550 a ton. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Asthe Senator from Maine understands, all 
these facts required our investigation; and we made it; and the 
Secretary of the Navy made his investigation. He came to the 
conclusion that $400 a ton was a fair price. Heallowed 50 percent 
— upon the armor manufactured at these works, to which we 

ve already paid extra profits enough to extinguish the whole 
capital invested in them. 

the Naval Committee I made a calculation, criticising some- 
whatthe Secretary’sestimate. He had inclined every doubt exist- 
ing in their favor on every point;and reducing the profit that the 
Secretary of the Navy allowed from 50 to 33} per cent, I came to 
the conclusion that $300 was enough. The last Congress stood 
npon $300. We have not succeeded in getting the armor furnished 
for thatsum. The present Secretary of the Navy, after a review 
of the whole subject, came to the conclusion that, on the whole, it 
was best to finish these ships, and pay $400 a ton for the armor. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I think it is wise and sensible to 
authorize a contract of that sort. I am not willing to vote for 
$425 aton. I shall vote for $400 a ton, because I do not like to 
leaye my associates, who have made the contention they have on 
this subject. Out of loyalty to them I shall vote for $300 a ton, 
becanse I believe it is fall compensation for making the armor. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that the final outcome, either 
by a vote of the Senate or by the report of the conference commit- 
tee, will be that the sum of $400 may be adopted as the maximum 
— the Government will pay. I believe the contractors will 

arnish armor at that price, and that we shall finish these three 
ships and add them to our fieets, and that Congress will take good 
eare, before it authorizes any more battle ships, that it knows 
what the price is that ought to be paid for armor, and that there 
shall be no authority on the part of the Government officers to 
Sas than that price for armor. 

‘ LEN. Ishould like toask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire a —— before he takes his seat, as he has been the Secre- 
tary of Navy of the United States. I ask whether it has been 

for this Government to enter into contracts for the 
construction of battle ships without first knowing what the armor 
In other words, has the Government entered 


. CHANDLER. e Government never has undertaken to 
battle ships without learning what the armor plate would 
until last winter, when we directed the building of three 
enue waiting for the armor. There is the diffic ulty we 
are 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator not think it would have been 
cheaper for the Government if we had contracted for the armor 
into the contracts for the construction of the ships? 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I think we made a mistake in authorizing 
the construction of three ships until we ascertained and settled 
the price of armor. That was done by the conference committee 
in compromise with the House of Representatives, and here we 
are. We are in a hole, and we had better get out of it by paying 
$400 a ton for armor plate. ' , 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, this discussion has taken a wide 
and exhaustive range in relation to armor plate on an amendment 
to the deficiency appropriation bill. 

As tothe remarks of the Senator from North Carolina | Mr. But 
LER], I think the best history of the manufactu f armor plate 
would have been shownif the X rays had been brought into serv 
ice and had exploited the character of some of the armor plate 


which has been used. That, however, is not 
is before us to-day to consider; it is not the question which is be 

fore the Senate. That is a question which we sat for weeks and 
weeks last winter in investigating. 

If some members*of the committee had had their way, I think 
it would have been, perhaps, a little more exhaustive in its re 
searches: but on June 10, 1896, Congress authorized the Secretary 
of the Navy to construct three battle ships, and he advertised for 
contracts for three battle ships. Onecontract was awarded to the 
Newport News Company, one to the Union Iron Works, of San 
Francisco, and one to William Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia. 
The vessels were named, respectively, the ///inois, the Alabama, 
and the Wisconsin. The average price of those ships was about 
$2,639,983. With their armor plate, with their guns and arma- 
ment, they will cost, ready for sea, in the neighborhood of $5,000,- 
000 each. These three shipsare now about ready to receive their 
armor plate. 

At the last session of Congress a prohibitive clause was inserted 
in the naval appropriation bill, which was passed, prohibiting the 
Secretary of the Navy to pay in excess of $500 per ton for armor 
plate for the three ships. There was at the same time an amend- 
ment offered that, in the event of the Secretary of the Navy not 
being able to contract for the armor plate at $300 a ton, there was 
to be placed at his disposal $1,500,000 for the purpose of building, 
leasing, or purchasing an armor-plate plant. The Senate in its 
wisdom voted down that amendment. 

The Senator from Nebraska then stated, as many of us stated 
at the time, that it simply meant that no contract would be 
made for armor plate for these three vessels, and that we should 
be confronted with the problem which meets us face to face to- 
day. I offered an amendment a few months since proposing that 
the limit of cost be placed at $350 a ton, believing it a fair com- 
pensation, a fair value for armor plate, although we must bear in 
mind the fact that there is but one customer for armor plate for 
battle ships, and that is the Government of the United States. 
No private capitalist will enter into an enterprise of that kind 
unless he has the promise assured to him that there will be suffi- 
cient work for him to employ his plant, or that he will make 
profits which will warrant him in making such an investment. 

We stand to-day confronted with this problem: These three 
battle ships are ready to receive their armor. If we do not pro- 
vide it, those ships are worthless as battle ships: and they will be 
tied up to the docks, where rust and corrosion will continue to 
take place, and the Government will be involved in expense in 
caring for them. Contracts have been made for the construction 
of their guns, and they are being manufactured in the armories of 
the country. 

Llook at the matter purely froma business standpoint, and I want 
to say in passing that, representing the Government, I would not 
vote for any appropriation for any purpose from a business point of 
view that I would not do fer myself or for any private company 
whichIrepresented. But these ships are utterly worthless as battle 
ships without theirarmor plate. So afew months since we author- 
ized the Secretary of the Navy, through the chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, to open negotiations with these two compa- 
nies, the Bethlehem Company and the Carnegie Company, who, as 
has been stated, have the exclusive control of the manufacture of 
armor, who pool their profits, and it matters not which company 
gets the contract, the profits are the same to either. 

The Secretary of the Navy met the representatives of those com 
panies personally time and time again. He stated finally that he 
believed Congress would accede to $400 a ton if they would con 
sent to it. They consented, and afterwards returned i 
answer that they would come down from $450 a ton to $425 
was the lowest figure they would make for this armor plat 
here is the testimony of the Secretary of the Navy before th 
mittee on Naval Affairs giving us this information. 

We are confronted, therefore, with this proposition: We must 
make an appropriation here for the Government to erect a plant 
and manufacture this plate, or we must leave these ships tied up 
to the docks useless. It is like a railroad company building a 
railroad, and because some man has all the stone for a culvert or 
the peculiar iron for a bridge the representative of the company 
aye. **T will not be imposed upon; I will let my railroad remain 
idle sooner than pay you an exorbitant price for the iron to 
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construct this bridge.” It is like a man who builds a house who, 
because he can not get shingles or slate for the roof, permits the 
house to remain open to the air and theelements to ruin it. It is 
not a business proposition. There is not an individual Senator on 
this floor nor a corporation in this country that would submit to 
any i business proposition, for it would bring ruin and disaster 
to them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator from California is creating 
an impression that is hardly fair in this case by his illustration. 
He instances the case of a railroad partly finished and ee 
stopped, and of a house ponte y finished and the damage that woul 
be done to the house if it was not covered, and says it would be a 
business epee to pay twice as much or three times as much 
for shingles as would otherwise be proper in order to cover it. 
That is not a parallel case, and the Senator knowsit. In this very 
testimony it was brought out, and I purposely brought it out, 
because I foresaw that such an argument as he used would be 
made in order to induce Congress to pay an exorbitant price for 
armor plate. I foresaw that it was the only excuse that any Sen- 
ator could make for changing his position from that of the last 
session. I had that in mind. It was ht out, as everybody 
knows, by the testimony of the te the Navy, that these 
ships are not being damaged by not the armor plate upon 



































Mr. PERKINS. The other phase of the business proposition is 
that one of these a costs about $5,000,000 complete, with her 
armor a bull, her eet ae cannon, and armament, 


t tor from Maine [Mr. Have} andj 
the majority of the committee have consented to pay, amounting 
to 2,700 tons of armor each of these battle » at $25 per 
ton, would amount to $67,500 per battle . That is the only 
difference. That is the proposition—$67, as against $200,000 
per annum interest on the investment for the Government. 


them and that the Government is not losing anything by not having | honor and dignity of our great country. — 

the armor plate upon them. Even if they should be ,the| Mr. BUTLER. Then we ought to begin to build an armor 
loss would be less than the expense of putting them into commis- | factory to-morrow. 

sion. But there is no emergency for these vessels now, andno-| Mr. PERKINS. I voted for an for that armor 


body contends that there was any great emergency for these ves- 
sels when we gave the order to build them. If an emergency 
should arise, then there would be some good excuse for paying a 
larger price for armor. 

It is, however, = 4 ape ms as to whether, upon the whole, 
these vessels being finished with everything but the armor, we 
are to keep them waiting, or whether we will pay these compa- 
nies an extra price for armor. This testimony shows that these 
vessels are not being damaged. There is no expense to the Gov- 


from eighteen months to two years to build an establishment 
ernment; there is no fine or which we are subject to under | capable of manufacturing armor plate. Then, when it is con- 
the contract for n the armor. structed and built, it means another 


ot furn 
Mr. PERKINS. Then I make another illustration. I will 
suppose my friend from North Carolina has built a wagon, and he 
wants to preserve it, and he wents a peculiar kind of tire suited to 
the wagon. We will say that it to the blacksmith, who 


charges him an exorbitant price for wagon tire. The Senator and not accepted by the Government. 

says, ‘‘ No; I will let my wagon lie idle here sooner than be im- ws rth em Sth 0c for an 

posed ying such an extravagant price.” armor plan’ —— or these three ships, case we con- 
Mr. BUTLER Exactly; when I have no use for that wagon, | struct any other battle ships 


and will not have any use for it unless one of my neighbors comes 
cad odiatapia to rele nay heen. setet 45 ae aemnatbeeamnes. It is 
& remote contingency; itis not likely to arise, and no contingency 
has arisen in this 


case. “ocaeteaiioss obtain for armor plate. 
Mr. PERKINS. Ships do deteriorate, and anyone who is famil- 


ae tenes : ed the integrity or ability or business sagacity 
with steel or iron ws ey both constantly corrode an either Secretary Tracy or Secretary 3 want to say, 
rust. in sunt Sacetnty Morberteccmacination to the informa. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. tion in to armor in his able report, is one of the best docu- 


Mr. PERKINS. If they are ships built of steel and iron, they 
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must be frequently scaled and and washed and cared for | subject. Heretofore we have been paying ton. It costs 
or t deteriorate. It is true contract the Senator has read | us on an $585 a ton for armor . The 
here is a wise one, and provides that a board of Government offi- Sresauh habe ae, deducted from that amount, would leave a 
cers cost of placing this armor these ves- | saving of a 
sels, and that can be deducted from the con price. The; Mr I am sure Senator from California, who is 
committee, of which my friend from North Carolina is a mem- | al so fair in his does not want to leave the im- 
ber, has before it now claims for several hundred thousand dollars pression that there is this large f in price. The very report 
for delays ne plate under the same terms and | which we have here, and he ee 
conditions that are in this contract. states that these excessive prices were paid a view to 
Mr. BUTLER. Oh, yes; they make claims whenever they | back these the cost of their investment. The 0 
know that we are f enough to throw away the people's | the Navy: that, and then oa 
money, when there is no contract calling for it, as these com- | the companies can not claim a fature shall be 
es come in and ask for $425 4 ton whien think we will Se only what it would cost 
submit to it, and have not the manliness or the courage to ees, 
tect the Tressury or to force them to terms by a . . PERKINS. Se 
ernment plant to do the work. They will make —= ne ee prices hadit not been 
long as we throw away the people's money to pay them. I asked | for our at last session of Congress. 
the Secretary of the Navy if there was legal contract toforce| Mr We have the benefit of that. ; 
aos pay seeing, 008 said no, that if we paid any claim it| Mr. PERKINS. The lowest price we have ever obtained for 
w bea admitted that in his testimony. SNe ee en 
records are full of such claims | of Congress, when the Kentucky and the Kearsarge were furnished 
which have been and are y ei erence ees £8 00 0 tee, Oo SES Se eee, Se need, 
Mr. T . But they are under different contracts | which made it cost $30 a ton more, it $480 or $485 a ton. 
from these, But, Mr. President, all that our friend 
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Senate toconstruct another battle ship if we are to pay above $350 | ture by these companies to prepare for the manufacture of the 
a ton for armor plate. armor plate, they have no customer but the Government, and that 
I believe that the Government can erect works, allow interest | they are entitled to a larger percentage of profit than the mann- 
upon the investment, and afford to do it for that sum, and I shall | facturer of an ordinary article would be. I so recognize, and | 
cast my vote for such a proposition again, as I did at the last ses- | should be perfectly willing to accord to them, if it could be ascer- 
sion of Congress; but the proposition for us to consider to-day is | tained what is the true cost of the manufacture of armor plate, a 
whether we will become the laughingstock of the world by leav- | much more liberal profit than would be recognized as proper and 
ing these three splendid specimens of naval architecture roofed | liberal to the manufacturer of ordinary articles. 
over, housed over, and tied up at the docks, useless as a saw log, Mr. President, in brief, what is the situation with reference to 


because we are too picayunish to pay $425, per ton when we are | the price? Before us were naval officers who gave their estimates. 
in a position where we can not help ourselves. It is a business | The highest was $250 a ton; and they gave that as an outsid 
proposition. Therefore I justify my action in voting for it, and I | ure. After that the Secretary of the Navy had a most exhaust 


reserve for some future time punishment for the rapacious cor- | examination made by experts, and allowing everything which 
—s which are exacting from the Government more than I | could possibly be claimed, it was less than $2 a ton. The fact 
lieve ae eaee receive for the work we propose to contract | is that the steel from which the armor is manufactured costs only 
with them to. do. $17 a ton, and yet it isclaimed that by the manipulations through 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I move to strike out, in lines 23 | which it is carried, steel worth $17 a ton is raised to the price of 
and 24, on page 52, the words ‘‘four hundred and twenty-five” and | $425 a ton. A ton of iron, in its compass,is small. Itis buta 
insert “ three hundred;” so as to read, ‘*$300 perton.” I desire to ' little over 4 cubic feet. <A little over 4 cubic feet will make a ton 
say that I think that is $50 more than ought to be paid for the | of steel. For a piece of iron the size of the body of this desk [in- 
armor. Lam induced, however, to consent to vote for $350 upon dicating], which, after it is converted into steel, costs mly Si7 a 
two = I ee .e ‘ ton, it is ee that after it has been subjected to these processes 
In t -e, I may be wrong, and the concession may be | it is reasonable to charge $425 a ton. 
proper under such circumstances. In the second place, I recog- I recognize the fact that under ordinary circumstances no man- 
nize the emergency, and therefore a concession made for that rea- | ufacturer can be called upon to state the price of his product, be- 
son may pomeaoe. Iam no longer a member of the Naval Affairs cause if those who seek to buy them of him do not like his price 
Committee, therefore have not had the advantage of their re- they can go across the street and buy from somebody else; but 
cent examinations and consultations. I was a member of the | that is not the case here. Here is the case of a monopoly which 
Naval Affairs Committee in the Fifty-fourth Congress and took | has been created by the Government, and the Government, as has 
deep and active interest in this question, and I have very sincere | been shown, has practically paid for the erection of the plant. 
and abiding convictions as to the status of the case and as to what | There is no competition, and the question to be determined is 
a ought to do. . i what is a seamen profit. and that can be determined only by 
know from my association on that committee, most of the | ascertaining what is the cost. 
present meinbers oo — — —— — wae es | = ate May I a ie Senator from Georgia a question? 
thoroughly in accord with the-view I take that the price deman r. BACON. Certainly. 
by these two companies for the armor plate is an exorbitant and Mr. VEST. Is there any secrecy about these processes, or what 
unreasonable one. So far asI can possibly judge it is the desire of | are they, which makes the enormous difference between $17 a ton 
every present member of the committee who was then a member | for the steel and $425 a ton for the armor plate? 
it to eut down the price to as low a figure as can possibly be Mr. BACON. Ido not think there is any secrecy, except pos- 
secured, and I desire to say that I particularly know the fact that | sibly as to some small matter in the compounding of some of the 
present chairman of the committee is as earnest as, if not | elements which go into it, the nickel and other elements which 


Fes 


more earnest than any other member of the committee to accom- | are put in in making the steel into the composition out of which 
[ress that result. I offer the amendment, not in antagonism to | armor plate is made. 
im, but rather in cooperation, in the hope of finding a solution | Mr. BUTLER. Icall the attention of the Senator from Georgia 
to this very difficult question. to the fact that the three Government officials who have been in 
Mr. . we are confronted by a wey pee condition | the two armor-plate factories, and who made estimates, stated that 
of affairs. Weare confronted by a situation in which, with very | there was no secret which they did not know except the books of 
few Senators all recognize the propriety and correct- | the companies. 
ness of position which I have stated to be that of the Naval Mr. BACON. Yes. 


Affairs Committee, to wit, that the price we are called upon to 

the armor is an exorbitant an unreasonable one. Yet 

we are face to face with a condition where those who alone can 
furnish it say to us, ‘‘ You must pay this umreasonable and this 

you shall have noarmor.” That is the con- | mittee which visited the Bethlehem works. We were carried 

through the works, and so far as 1 know we were shown every 


are 
Therefore I think the portant consideration in this case is not | process or shown how it wae done. We saw some of the proc- 
simply as to the three battle ships, because the condition which | esses. While it requires very ponderous machinery, it does not re- 
afflicts us now is one whieh is to continue, and we are face to face = any delicate machinery such as the making of guns requires. 
i i appreciate fully the inquiry of the Senator from Missouri. 
to pay this price. if we are to yield to these demands, or we must | There is no such secret in it as to justify any such great increase 
abandon in the future the hope and the prospect and the desi in the price. 
of constructing other battle ships. So I think the fact can not Mr. CHILTON. Are there any patents? 
too strongly ized, it can not be made too apparent tothe| Mr. BACON. So farasI know there are none of great expense. 
Senate and to the country, that the price which is now demanded | There are some, I believe, in dispute. 
of us is an exorbitant unreasonable one, in order that those Mr. HALE. It is a wonderful process, but not an intricate one. 
who are now seeking to enforce such payment may be able to Mr. BACON. It is not an intricate process. The machinery is 
for themselves whether it is safe for them to continue such | very ponderous. The forging machinery is extremely ponderous, 
such demands. | but the handling of those immense ingots is done by machinery 
@ more earnest effort made by a committee | as easily as a boy would handle a wheelbarrow, and it is done by 
al Affairs Committee in the Fifty-fourth | comparatively few men. 
two companies what is the cost | We were taken throughout the entire establishment and shown 
ht judge what would be a all the various processes, and while, of course. [ can not claim to 


Mr. BUTLER. The only secret is the books of the companies, 
and that is what they refused toshow. They know everything 
else, and it is stated here. 

Mr. BACON. I understand. I was a member of the subcom- 
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-_ Asstated by the hed chairman to-day, | be an expert, and am not one, still any man who has been accus- 
our inquiry we could obtain no information either | tomed to seeing machinery on seeing these processes is enabled to 
or in consent for us to examine their | form, in some degree, an approximate idea, and | have not the 
consequently we are to-day in the position of those | slightest idea that the cost of manipulating this material and 
which is declared to be an ex- | forming the plates will amount to $200 a ton—not the slightest. 
absolute refusal of the manufac- I wish to make one suggestion in response to what has been 
re us information by which we can form a judgment | said by the Senator from Maine {Mr. He} as to the futare, be- 
or not it is a correct price. cause it is to the future that I am looking more than I am to these 
here what I have said before in the | particular battle ships. The Senator from Maine said it was pro- 
Sree BM teiiect, what I know to bethe sentiment of all | posed in the future, if a contract was made for the construction 
the committee, I believe of all the Senate, that there is no dis- | of an armored battle ship, that the contractor should be made to 
to have the armor furnished at less than a most liberal inelnde in his bid the price of the armor; that he would be en- 
There is full recognition by Senatorsof the fact, stated by | abled in that way to fight it out with the armor-plate manufac- 
of the Senators who preceded me, the Senator from California | turer and leave the Government free from that responsibility and 
I believe, that notwithstanding the great expendi- | that necessity. 
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Will that save the Government any money? When the con- 
tractors come to put in their bids for a battle ship which will in- 
clude not only the ordinary ship, but the armor, will they not first 
have to inform themselves as to what they can get the armor for? 
Are they going to put in a blind bid and then afterwards go and 
make a fight for the armor? Undoubtedly they will ascertain 
from the armor manufacturers what they will furnish the armor 
at, and that will be added to the other cost of the ship, with a 
profit upon it also. The same power that the armor mannufactur- 
ers have now to extort this unreasonable, exorbitant price will 
exist if they are remitted to a contest with the contractors instead 
of a contest with the Government. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator permit me to call his atten- 
tion to a provision in the last naval ore act allowing 
that very thing—on these very vessels? The Secretary was 
allowed to advertise for bids to construct the entire vessel, includ- 
ing armor, and under the existing conditions we are more likely to 
have a combination between the builders of the vessels and the 
manufacturers of armor than we are to have any pulling down of 
the price of the armor trust. 

Mr. BACON, It does seem to me that it must be apparent to 
everyone that it is an impossibility to hope in the future that we 
can secure any bids for naval armor at a reasonable price so Jon 
as the present condition lasts. The fact that the Ilinois Stee 
Company were unwilling to make a bid unless they could have a 
guaranty of a large amount of work in the future is sufficient 
evidence on that subject, because, while they have a plant, they 
have not the particular machinery which is needed for making 
armor plate, and they could not afford to sv the machinery in 
just for the purpose of making the armor plate for three ships. 

But I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Maine to 
one other fact as to the question of what is a proper price for 
armor plate. He states, and I believe it is a recognized fact, that 
the Illinois Steel Company are a perfectly reliable eens: that 
when they make a bid it is made in good faith. The fact that the 
Illinois Steel Company would make a bid to furnish armor at $240 
a ton, provided they could get the future business of the Govern- 
ment for twenty years, if they are to be accorded sincerity, is 
evidence that they knew they could make it for $240 a ton and 
— “ profit on it; and if they can do it, the present companies 
can do it. 

1 will not detain the Senate further. I wish to make a sugges- 
tion, however. I believe ultimately we will have to come to the 
as may of the construction of an armor-plate plant. I think, 

1owever, that that had better be done as an independent measure, 

and | think the details ought to be very caref x guarded in the 
bill. I am not willing that the Secretary of the Navy shall be in- 
trusted with the wide discretion which the amendment would give 
him. Mysuggestion is this: I hope the Senate will vote for $350 a 
ton, and that we will stand on it and refuse to give more. If the 
conference committee can not agree upon $350 a ton, let the pro- 
vision fail. If the conference does agree upon it and the armor 
companies will not make the plate, then let the matter stand until 
December, so that the country mee have solemnly presented to it 
the fact that these companies, with the power to give us this in- 
formation, refuse to give it to us, and that in the face of the evi- 
dence that $350 a ton isasufficient price for armor, they still refuse 
to make the armor. 

Then, in December let us take up the two propositions at once. 
Let us do what is necessary to armor these ships at that time. If 
our hands are in the lion's mouth, let us submit to it, and let us 
in December take up the two propositions at once, If they will 
make armor at $350 a ton, well and If they will come 
up and show that it costs an amount which makes it reasonable 
that they should be paid $400, well and good; we will pay it; but 
if they refuse either to make the disclosure or to make the armor, 
then let us armor the ships as best we,can, and under the advice 
and direction of the Naval Affairs Committee take careful steps 
for the erection of a plant which will save us from such a con- 
tingency in the future. 

Mr. TEL R. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I did not give my approval to this amendment. 
I do not intend to vote for it; but it seems to me we are wasting a 
great deal of time in discu the cost of armor plate. The com- 
panies which produce armor plate in this country have declined 
to give us any informaticn. They have said arbitrarily, ‘‘ There 
are our figures; come to them or let them alone.” The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER] offers an amendment that we 
shall pay only $300 a ton. That is the law now. The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] says he will never go 
above $400. The Senator from Mr. Bacoy] thinks the 
ought to take $350. Thesimple question is, Are we - 
ing to pa $425 or are we willing to let the ships stand? That is 
all there is to it. It takes two in this ee. make a haeee. 

These ple said to the Secretary of the Navy, ‘We not 

a ton; we will take a ton, and we will not take 


e $425 
any less.” Those who think it is important to build these ships, | 


and build them now, it seems to me, ought to vote for $425 , 
ton. Those who believe that it does not make a bit of differ. 
ence whether the ships are built to-day or five years from now 
can vote for any proposition they choose. For myself,I do not 
care whether these ships are ever built. I have voted ever sinc. 
I have been in public life at every opportunity for ships. 1 do 
not believe there has ever been a proposition made in the Senate 
to increase the Navy, to make it effective and forcible, which | 
have not supported. I have been doing it upon the theory that a 
great power like ours, having interests all over the world, wa. 
solicitous about having somewhere a ship upon which the flay 
would float, and some representative of the Government in tho 
various harbors of the world to whom the distressed and abused 
citizens of the United States could appeal. 

Within the last two years I have discovered that the American 
ship is not a representative of the power and the protection of th» 
American Government to its people. I have discovered that the 
ship is a source of annoyance and confusion to the Administra- 
tion which preceded this one, and Iam strongly of the opinion 
that the pe Administration is follo in the same line. 
We have on our border a flagrant, wicked war—a war which, 
I say here now, has not been excelled in wickedness in any por- 
tion of the world for the last one hundred years, and I will not 
except Turkey or Armenia. I will not except the most wild and 
uncultivated people of the world. 

There has been heaped upon citizens of the United States abuse. 
They have been destroyed; their property has been destroyed; 
their pens has been outraged. They have been murdered; they 
have been driven from their places; and during all that time we 
had no ship which we could to stand in that harbor as the 
representative of the power and the dignity and the protective char- 
acter of the Government of the United States. We have been 
afraid to send one there. That is the one English of it. We 
have said it will be a cause of irritation to Spain, and it may 
ae a war between us and Spain. War between Spain and us 
would be a trifling affair, so far as we are concerned. Spain has 
some few ships, but they would disappear very quickly if Spain 
got into trouble with us. So we have sent our fleet here and 
there and everywhere except where it ought to be; and we have 
studiously kept it out of that harbor, although the good sense of 
the American people have been soveatg to the Government for 
the last few years to send a representative of the Government 
there in the shape of a ship. No, sir; it might offend Spain. 

Now, if that is true, what do you want ships for? I recollect a 
Senator—at the last session, I , it ino when we 
were talking about building torpedo boats, that the best place to 
build a torpedo boat was up in the Colorado Canyon, where nobody 
could get at it. That is theory upon which the Administra- 
tion that has gone out of power has been proceeding—that it was 
not safe to send our ships where there was trouble. We have not 
had a great deal of good luck with the ships anyway. It has 
been pane | difficult to keep them afloat, and in my judgment 
wy would be far safer and as useful on the stocks as they are in 

e sea. 

The Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] tells us we will lose 
the interest on $15,000,000 if we do not put ships into the sea. 
I should like to have the Senator from California tell me how we 
have ever made any interest on these destructive instruments of 
war. It may be that it will stand us $200,000 as a fair interest, 
but who in Heaven's name ever expected it would come back to us 
in the shape of money? Nobody expects that. These ships will 
not rot. ey will stand there. ‘ 

, ‘We will give $300aton 


We said at the last session of Co 
and we will not give any more.” e Senator from Maine thinks 
we shall lack ity if we let the vessels stand on the stocks un- 
finished. It strikes me we will lack dignity if we said last year 
to these men, ‘‘ We will give you $300 a ton and we will give you no 
more,” and if to-day, ‘‘ We say we will give you”—$400, $425, ; 
noe Se Tole than the Gass 
common parlance, let us back out squarely and give them the $425 
a ton, because we will not get any armor unless we do. 
I repeat, that Senators who think we have to armor these shi 
may as well come square up to that—give the manufacturers $129 
et 


a ton or let your stand unarmored. For m lwo 
Shans abbisd Connpenned tar it teeetaebs tseeke sex that price. 
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We can make it at a profit.” Everybody knows they can. It is 
not worth while to discuss that. The company do not claim they 
can not doit. They only said, ‘‘ We will take $240.” They area 
t big concern near Chicago, in which city they have their 
uarters. What did we see in the newspapers—— 

Mr. HALE. What does the Senator mean when he says they 
did not put on the conditions I have read? 

Mr. TELLER. They did not put on the conditions when they 
were addressed oy as to whether they would furnish it. 
Later they put them on. 

Mr. HALE. I was reading from their answer. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; that is later, butnot at thattime. When 
it was understood by these two great concerns that had entered 
into a combination with each other to —— up the price of these 

lates in Europe, the newspapers said (and they are generally to 
oe relied upon at least partly in what they say; they do not start 
as that does not have some foundation to it, and I have no 
doubt it is true in detail) the Carnegie Company and the Bethle- 
hem Company are about to discipline the Minois Company for 
having interfered with their business, and they propose to make 
it distressing for that concern, not in the making of plate, because 
they were not doing that kind of work, but in all the business of 
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think, covers all there is to be said. I should like the instruction 
of the Senate now by a vote upon this matter, so that when it 
comes into conference, the conferees may know what ground to 
take. As the Senator from Colorado has pertinently said, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina does not 
change the existing law. Three hundred dollars is the limit now. 
That limit the Secretary is bound by. If the Senate chooses to 
vote that limitation again it is simply enforcing the law. It is 
very desirable that the bill should be got through to-night, in 
order that it may go to the House. This is all there is on it 
not disposed of, and about this matter I fe« 1, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that I have presented the case as well as I could from the 
Nayal Committee. There is a full Senate now, and it is ready to 
vote upon the matter. I should be very glad to have a vote and 
setile it; and I shall feel that I am instructed on the conference 
by the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Maine is through, I desire to 
address the Senate on the pending amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I had only made an appeal to the Senate. Of 
course that must depend upon the feelings of Senators about con- 
tinuing the discussion. I shall ask the Senate, if it will, to stay 
here until the discussion is ended in order to finish the bill to- 


Illinois concern, which is tremendous, the making of railway | night, and then we shall have an opportunity to adjourn over 


barsand everything else that they were making. There was where 
the trouble was coming. 

The Illinois Company knew what this great combination meant. | 
The Mlinois ow. wd knew that they could not stand against 
Comes and Bethlehem combined. The result was that they 
gracefully backed out by adding to their peputien things that 
they knew no government on the face of the earth would ever 
accept. That is all there is of it, Mr. President. 

The Senator says, ‘‘ If we have got our hand in the lion’s mouth,” 
as if he had some doubt about it. We have gotit there. The 
Government is at the mercy of these people unless it chooses to 
make a plant of its own. It is beneath the dignity of this Govern- 
ment to be bandying with these people whether they shall take 
$400 or $350 when we know that $300 is an ample reward, when 
they dare not submit this question to any expert to determine 
ont have declined to doit. I admit they have a right as an inde- 
pendent concern, not having any Government connection, to say, 
*“*We decline to make armor for you at any price whatever,” 
or “ We decline to make armor for you unless you pay a partic- 
ular price, which we stipulate and do not allow you to fix.” 

That is business, and they have a right to do that. We havea 
right, on the other hand, to say, ‘‘ We will let these ships stand.” 

y will not rot. We do not need them now. We have more 
ships than we know what to do with, and we will not only save 
of armor plate now, but we will save an expenditure 

of nearly a million dollars a year that it costs to run one of the 
ing battle ships on the ocean when they are idle and doing noth- 


. President, it seems to me this is a practical question. Shall 
we give these people $425 a ton or shall we let the battle ships stay 
there until these people conclude they will furnish us the plate at 
a reasonable figure, or until we s have created a plant of our 
own and build our own armor, as we can do inside of a couple of 
years at the most? 

I do not think there is any danger of a war. The Senator from 
Nevada says we will have to builda great navy. Well, if we have 
to build a great navy to defend ourselves against the greatest 
navy of the world, that of Great Britian, we ought to be at it. I 
do not think that is going to be a very immediate threatening 
danger. I do not believe that the millennium has come; I do not 
believe that wars have ceased; but I do not believe that Great 
Britain is going to get up any trouble with us, and certainly we 
are not going to do so with Great Britain. You could not drive 
us into a fight with Great Britain, and I do not believe you could 
drive Great Britain into a fight with us. It is possible a country 
like Spain might do some SS cere thing that would compel us 
perhaps to trot out our hidden ships and make them useful for 
once for a few days, but we would not have a great deal of use 
for them. If we want a few extra ships we can buy them in the 
markets of the world a great deal cheaper than we can build them, 


_ and get ships just as good. 


Now, I mean to vote against this amendment. I do not intend 
to vote for any amendment that says to these people, ‘‘ We will 
give you .” We will give them $300. That is the law. I 
oted for before. I repeat, we ought to stand upon that and 
$300 a ton or nothing, andif they choose to say that they will 
on $425 or not , let them stand there, and then at the 
bir phy: da plant of wa yey We will provide 

ut it in operation, and if it is necessary to paint 
and all the woodwork of the ships and house 
save an immense amount of money in comparison 
what we would ons by running them out into the ocean. 
will be the savers in the end and not the losers. 
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Mr. HALE. The discussion has been very thorough, and, I 


until Thursday. 

Mr. WHITE. Is that necessary? Has the Senator any reason 
to think there will be no urgent business on hand for the Senate 
to-morrow? 

Mr. HALE. The House has only short sessions. It makes a 
day's difference in getting the bill there. I should like very well, 
and the suggestion has been made by a good many Senators, to 
finish the bill to-night, if we can, and then adjourn over for a day 
or two, so that Senators will have some relief before the House 
is ready to send the bill back. I only make the suggestion in the 
interest of business; I can not interrupt the debate, of course, I 
aa ask the Senate to sit here to-night, if it will, and finish the 

ill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not want to consume much 
of the Senate's time in discussing this matter, but I had hoped 
that before the discussion ended the Senator from Maine [ Mr. 
Have] and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER} 
would be kind enough to inform the Senate why we should pay 
the sum of $425 a ton for armor plate. 

Mr. HALE. I thought I gave the answer, and the only answer, 
Since that time the Secretary, under the instruction of the Naval 
Committee, has tried to close a trade at $300, and he finds that he 
can not, and reports that he can not either close a trade at $300 or 
$400, and advises us for the sake of finishing the ships to pay $425. 
That is all the answer there is. That does not go into the funda- 
mental question as to what we might get it for if we had compe- 
tition, or what we ought to pay, but it shows the difference be- 
tween the situation now and then. We have tried to make the 
contract at $300 and at $400 and can not doit. That is all. 

Mr. ALLEN. I supposed that that was all. I did not suppose 
that conditions had changed and that the cost of armor plate had 
increased within the last year or two. So the only reason why 
we are to pay $425 a ton is that the Bethlehem Company and the 
Carnegie Steel Works say flatly that they will not furnish the 
plate for less than $425 a ton, and that we can take it at that price 
or let it alone, as we see fit, and the Secretary of the Navy andthe 
Senator from Maine are perfectly willing to surrender to these 
companies, as Ll infer from what is said in the Chamber. 

Mr. President, I am not willing to acquiesce in that price or to 
agree toit. If we have come to the pitiable condition where a 
great sovereign Government can be held up by two companies it 
has established, and for whose plants it has paid, it seems to me 
it is pretty nearly time for us to establish works of our own and 
manufacture the plates for our own use. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy shows quite conclu- 
sively that armor plate does not cost $200 aton. Turning to the 
report of Secretary Herbert, made a short time ago, we find there 
was appointed in 1896 a board of officers, consisting of Lieuts. 
Karl Rohrer, Kossuth Niles, and A. A. Ackerman, to investigate 
the price of armor plate, and the result of their calculations was 
that the cost of labor and material in a ton of single-forged har- 
veyized nickel steel—the Government supplying the nickel—was 
$167.30. Their report proceeds: 


All the armor used in our battle ships up to the present time is of single- 


Sree harveyed nickel steel, except a portion of the Jowa’s armor, which is 
double forged. In addition to the items of labor and material, it was found 
that a considerable allowance must be made for the loss to the manufactur- 


ers in material which was rejected for defects occuring at different stages of 
the process. These losses were at times very large—larger, of course,before 
the methods of manufacture were thoroughly established—and it is therefore 
thought just toadd 10 per cent tothe cost of labor and material to cover these 
losses. the addition of this 10 per cent increased the estimate for labor and 
material in a ton to $184. According to the estimates of Lieutenant-Com 
mander Rogers, based upon observation in the manufacture of reforged 
armor, reforging results in an increased cost to the manufacturer of $11.27 
per ton, which makes the cost of reforged armor (labor and mxterial, ) $196.45 
per ton. 
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armor, sisi; or, ad 10 cent for the loss due to rejecti J 
or, for reforged armor, with 10 per cent added, $190.09. Department 
is inclined to give greater weight to the estimated cost formed by the 
board, and it be j to the manufacturers and to the 
Government to take average of estimates to be $185.88 for single forged 
and $197.78 for reforged armor 


Then on page 81 of this report it is said: 


aie ee es the — of the labor sat potest fy a " of 
= wou veyed armor, including allowances for losses 
Mr. President, there is no reason why the Government of the 
United States should be compelled to pay $425 a ton for armor 
plate that costs less than $200 a ton when manufactured by these 
companies, and mark you, Mr. President, included in the cost is 
10 per cent for losses sustained by the com es through mistakes 
i preparing the material for use. I 


ment in the United States that does not include an en of that 


kind in the profits it makes upon its manufactured articles when 
selling them in the market, yet these when we come 
to the go to the extent of into the cost per 


ton of manufactared armor plate the interest on their plants, the 
waatage of the plants, andI 


not know but their taxes and insur- 
ance and everything that 


anes ox cus hele em now on the stocks must go unprovided 
with armor. That is all there is to it. The Senator from Maine 
grows sentimental when he says it would be a humili spec- 
tacle for the world to witness these battle ships the stocks 
and uncompleted. I quite with the Senator from Colorado 
that are better on the than in the water. 

Our Navy, Mr. President, so far as our battle ships are con- 
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Principal accidents to United States naval vessels during last six years. 
[Reported by Bureau of Construction and Repair. } 


Cause. Cost 
May 27 Minnesota Drifted En 
. | nel, New a ferpriges mone 
Do ...| Enterprise ..}..... ED wnsvita big cies Was 270.00 
Oct. 15 | Nina......... New London ....... callided with New 258.50 
Hampshire. oO 
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1891 
Feb. 3 |.....do.....--.| New York ......---« boat Mary p Sevy $27.80 
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cont River tt Phin Ze 
Now ork Oly.” 
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street, New York 
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town.) ~ 
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July 10 Chicago ..... Europeanstation... Collide with by the | 8,492.00 
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«««seses) Guayaquil ....... aoa 969. 35 
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+ is the most idle thing conceivable to squander millions and 
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not a great tor : 
who er upon water, it was an utter surprise to me that the 
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It was not the first battle ship I had seen. I had seen the mon- 


E 
i 


re But I want to say in all candor that in my honest 


formidable enemy to meet than one of these heavy, unwieldy ves- 
sels that is constantly going ashore, coming in ion with some 
a vessel, going aground, or cutting up some other caper not 
on 


throwing away the le’s money, and that better war vessels 
can be constructed for one-half the money that we are payin 
than those which we are now constructing, and vessels that woul 
prove more effectual in action. 

There is a scheme on hand to increase the Navy and the Army. 
There has not been a session of Congress since I have been admit- 


can not under any circumstances be voked into a 
contest or . ™ 
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scheme set on foot, concocted by certain parties in this country, 
to raise a large land force to send to the different States, in viola- 
tion of the law, as Cleveland sent the Army into Chicago three 
years ago, in deliberate violation of his sworn duty to the Consti- 
tution, to suppress certain classes of people that the ruling power 
did not like. 

When Grover Cleveland sent the Army into Chicago—and I do 
not justify the riot; I condemn it as severely as any man can—he 





..-| 8. I. P. valve rod | Excessive stress (a) 
broke. 


at Pe committed moral treason against the Constitution of the United 
dently from States. He had no more power, sir, tosend an army there without 
boilers. a requisition from the legislature, if in session, or if not in ses- 
Mar. 9, 1896 | Indiana ...... aa FP. valve rod Probakiy trom (b) sion and it could not be convened, then from the executive of 
above. Diinois, than I have this moment to order the Army to Chicago or 





elsewhere. So says the Constitution. But possibly Cleveland 
was greater than the Constitution. That, Mr. President, isa part 
and parcel of the purpose for increasing the Army, and for in- 
creasing the Navy at this time. 

My distinguished friend from Maine [Mr. HAL] grows quite 
pen anavy. I doubt if we have | pathetic in speaking of these three battle ships remaining on the 
ttle aatp to-day that would capable of going into action | stocks. My. President, he speaks in terms that I wish he had 
nst the vessels of aaa I took occasion but.a few weeks | used a few days ago when we were considering some other mat- 


aso 9 upon one of the battle ships in process of construction, | ters here of vital importance to the country. He is willing to 
0 go fem it pronshly from top to bottom, and while I am | give to the Carnegie and the Bethlehem companies over 125 per 

like my distinguished friend from Maine | cent on this manufactured article, and yet a few days ago, when 
we were undertaking to vote to the farmers and laboring people 
some slight benefits by the tariff bill, which is now suspended like 
Mohammed's coffin, between heaven and earth, the honorable Sena- 
tor from Maine was found on the other side of the question. 

When we were undertaking to give the million of men who are 
producing grain and meat and cotton and tobacco, when we were 
trying to give something to the men who form the ranks of in- 
dustry, and on whose prosperity all others depend, I did not hear 
the voice of the honorable Senator from Maine pleading their 
cause or advocating in any respect or in any degree the slightest 
measure of justice for them. e was silent when the interest of 
millions were involved. When the welfare of over 10,000,000 
men, women, and children were involved, then the voice of the 
honorable Senator, always eloquent in this Chamber, was as silent 
as the grave. But when it comes to giving the Carnegie Company 
and the Bethlehem Company 125 or 127 per cent profit on a con- 
tract involving millions of dollars, the honorable Senator reaches 
the very height and depth of eloquence in their behalf. 

No, Mr. President, it will not do to justify a species of high- 
waymanship by the plea the Senator makes in behalf of these com- 
panies. What difference is there—I hope my language will not 

te on the fine sensibilities of my distinguished friend from 


a Renewed on board. b Repaired on board. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, we do not need a very large Navy. 


not absolutely sink without being armored. 
in during the war. I had seen great naval vessels in 
hat conflict, and I knew something of them in a 


e little monitors we had thirty years ago on 


dgment one of th 
or on the Mississippi River would be a much more 


undertake to make the people of the United States 
ve that Navy is to the honor and the glory of our coun- 
I do not believe it. I believe it is simply an occasion for 


of 
eS Seeen wala it be the present session, that a bill has 


been introd by some gentleman authorizing an increase | New Hampshire [Mr. CoANDLER|—what difference is there be 
the Regular Army. I recall well, less than a year I picked | tween this kind of a hold up and the other kind of a hold up that 


up a bill that a my desk, an innocent sort Of a looking 


involves a loaded gun? Sir, in principle there is no difference. 
— 7 scanned it, it concerned the re-forma- 


We have set these companies on foot; we have constructed and 

id for their works under the implied pledge on their part, if not 

jhe express pledge, that they would render efficient and honorable 

service to the Government for reasonable compensation, and when 
we need armor plate to finish these three vessels we are told that 
we can have it for $425 a ton, and for no less. 

Sir, what is to be said of that kind of statesmanship, whether it 
comes from the Committee on Naval Affairs or from the Secretary 
of the Navy, which permits entering into contracts for the con- 
struction of battle ships without exercising the reasonable fore- 
sight of providing for the armor plate in advance? Any man who 
would transact private business on principles of that kind would 
find himself bankrupt in twelve months. The honorable Senator 
from Maine would not be guilty of entering into a contract of that 
kind for himself, and yet the Government entered into a contract 
for the construction of these battle ships without making the 
slightest provision before doing so for armor plate; and of course 
when the Carnegie Company and the Bethlehem Company found 
this Government constructing these vessels under contract, with- 
out having contracted with them for the armor plate, they felt at 
li to exact whatever price they saw fit to furnish the armor 
to finish the vessels. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against this measure. I do not 
know whether the vote will count for anything or not. I am not 

to say that the cancus upon the other side of this Cham- 
has not settled this question. 

Mr. HALE. It has not. 

Mr. ALLEN. It has not, the Senator from Maine says; and I 
am glad to know it. 

Mr. HALE. And it never will. 

Mr. ALLEN. Because I heard my friend from New Hampshire 
awhile ago express himself as in favor of $800 a ton and no more, 
and t there was something he said, which I can not now recall, 
that left on my mind the impression that possibly his judgment 
would be controlled by the caucus, and that he would vote for 
-| $400 a ton. 

We have said to these men deliberately at one time that we would 
give them $300 a ton and no more. Are we to be guilty of the 
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re oe eo land? It is an impossi- 
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disgraceful act of retreating now, and shall we abandon the cause 
of our people at this time and surrender to these companies? We 
shall be called on to surrender to them in a year or two again. 
Another time will come; more contracts will be made for the con- 
struction of battle ships, and more contracts will have to be made 
for the manufacture of armor — and again the United States will 
be held up for millions of dollars in payment of armor plate, and 
the only safe way out is for the Government to construct and op- 
erate its own works. 

Sir, if we had a manufacturing establishment this day into 
which we could put men to manufacture armor plate, the Car- 
negie and the Bethlehem companies would jump at the chance of 
manufacturing it for $250 a ton. It would pay to keep such an 
establishment if we never opened it, for it would stand as a com- 
petitor of this giant monopoly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I make a point of or- 
der against this amendment. The pending bill came from the 
House of Representatives without any provision of this kind, and 
without any kindred provision. This is a new’proposition incor- 
porated in a deficiency appropriation bill, 

Mr, COCKRELL. A cook ers pe 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. legal proposition to change exist- 
ing laws, in no sense a deficiency, and it is obnoxious to the third 
paragraph of Rule XVI, which says: 

3. No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received to 
any general appropriation bill, nor shall any amendment not germane or 
relevant to the subject-matter contained in the bill be received; nor shall 
any amendment to any item or clause of such bill be received which does not 
directly relate thereto. 

Either of the three clauses I have read clearly shows that this 
ee is not in order to this bill, and I make the point of 
order, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, whatever force there may be in 
the point of order, such a provision is frequently put on by the 
Committee on Appropriations of either House, and I wish we 
could have an expression of the Senate regarding it. Iam willi 
to take that expression now upon the amendment, because I thin 
it will have a better effect in the future upon this subject than if 





it goes off on a point of order. If the sentiment of the Senate is 


very strong, as is indicated here, in favor of the present law, lim- 
iting the amount to $800 a ton, I should like to have that senti- 
ment expressed here in a vote. Ido not say a yea-and-nay vote, 
but let us see what the general sense of the Senate is upon that 


—— 
r. WHITE. I will say to the Senator from Maine that if 
there is a vote on this proposition there will be a yea-and-nay 
vote, I think, and there are several Senators here, I believe, who 
desire to offer other amendments to the bill, and it will be im- 
possible to close it to-night. 

Mr. HALE. If the expression of the Senate is very strong in 
this matter in one way for the present law, Iam not inclined to 
call for a yea-and-nay vote to take time, but I would rather-—and 


I appeal to the Senator as a good legislator that that is the better | th 


course—that this question should be settled by a vote of the Sen- 
ate, even if it shall be settled against what my view has been, than 
to have it go off on an aside, on a point of order, because that will 
not satisfy anybody; that will not put the Department in a posi- 
tion where it can say to this company: ‘‘The Senate has passed 
upon this matter, and sticks to the law.” Therefore I hope the 
Senator, for the present at least, will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. Under the circumstances, I wiil with- 
draw the point of order for the present. 

Mr. HALE. Now, I should like to take a viva voce vote on the 
three-hundred-dollar proposition, and let us see what is the senti- 
ment of the Senate. 

Mr. BOTLER. At thesuggestion of several Senators who think 
that a proposition to build an armor factory is almost too big a 
provision to go into the bill without having the ifications sub- 
mitted to the Senate, I offer a substitute for the last paragraph of 
my amendment. 

Mr. HALE. That is on the other amendment, the armor-piate 
amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is all one amendment. 

Mr. HALE. You can not take a vote on the price of the armor 
plate and on the armor-factory part, because they are two distinc- 
tive matters. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There are three places in which this 
amendment seems to be pertinent, one in line 20, on page 52; one 
in line 24, on page 52, and one in iine 4, on page 53, fixing $300 as 
the gross price. 

Mr. HALE. I should like a vote of the Senate on the three- 
hundred-dollar tion. 

The VICE-P DENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLer}], in line 20, on 

e 52, to strike out “$3,410,725” and insert ‘‘$2,407,500;” in line 
23, to strike out a and insert ‘‘$800;” and in line 4, on page 
63, to strike out “ ” and insert ‘* $300.” 
Mr. BUTLER. That makes it the same as the present law. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I offer a substitute for the amendment I hero- 
tofore offered, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “Government,” in line 5 of 
the committee amendment, it is proposed to insert: 

In case the Secretary of the Navy shall find it impossible tomake contracts 
for said armor within the limits as to price above fixed, he shall be, and hereby 
is, authorized to take steps to establish a Government armor factory of sutt!- 
cient capacity to make armor. In executing this authority he shall prepare 
a description and plans and specifications of the land, buildings, and machin- 
ery suitable for the factory; and shall advertise for proposals tofurnish such 
land, buildings, and machinery as a whole plant, or separately, for the land 
or buildings or the whole or any part of machinery, and report to Con- 

28 at its next session. The Secre shall also appoint an armor factory 
Board. to consist of competent naval officers of suitable rank, to advise and 
assist him in executing the authority hereby conferred. 


Mr. ALLEN. I want to suggest to the Senator from North 
Carolina, if he desires to make this amendment effectual, that the 
word “directed” should be inserted there. It is only permissiblo 
as it stands now. Let it be made mandatory. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I will insert the words ‘“‘and directed” 
after the word ‘‘ authorized.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modified, 
The question is on the amendment as modified. 

Mr. BACON. I understand the purpose of the amendment to 
be simply to authorize and direct the Secretary of the Navy to 
make an investigation, to receive propositions, and to report 
to Congress at the next session. ; 

Mr. BUTLER. To receive propositions and to report to Con- 


Mr. BACON. And not to authorize him to take any steps to 
carry anything into effect? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from North Carolina {Mr. BuTLER] in 
the nature of a substitute for his previous amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Now, Mr. President, I hope the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. ’ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon the original 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO. I offer an amendment which I send to the desk, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

; The SECRETARY. On page 48, after line 20, it is proposed to 
nsert: 


For continuing im: ement of Cumberland Sound: Fifty thousand dol- 
lars for slui and Airedaing at the entrance to said sound, in accordanco 
with the re qeores 1895, as recommended in a communication from 
e Secretary of War to the Senate, dated June 26, 1897; Provided, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed as to increase the limit of cost of 
such improvement beyond the amount heretofore fixed by law. 

Mr. HALE. Is that a deficiency? 

Mr. PASCO. That is the amendment which I showed to the 
Senator from Maine a few days ago. 

Mr. HALE. Was it reported by any committee? 

Mr. PASCO. A joint resolution to the same effect was passed 
by the Senate during the present session, and was recommended 
by the Committee on Commerce, and the appropriation has been 
recommended by the War Department. 

Mr. HALE. I must say to the Senator that nothing can be 

in the end by putting river and harbor a riations on 
bill. They are not Pent eene ill. All such 
uestions are considered by the ttee on Commerce. The 
ittee on re has had no opportunity whatever 
to examine this q on, and if the amendment is put on now, in 
stress of weather, when ware vameaest getting Pee, 
accomplish nothing end. ope the Senator wi 

not insist upon the amendment. 

Mr. P. . So far as being a river and harbor improvement, 
it only follows three or four others of 


the same kind in the bill. 
pd op at gh: Dong bill over a million dollars is iated for 


river and har . This isan emergent case, a case of 
very great im The harbor of Fernandina is 


blocked up by the change of channel, and the Secretary of War 
has called attention to the report of the Chief of Engineers, stating 
that this is important in order to preserve the commerce of the 


harbor. 

Mr. HALE. Well, Mr. President, let the question be taken. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of theSenatorfrom Florida, [Putting the question.}. The “noes” 
seem to have it. 

Mr. PASCO. If there is any doubt about the matter, I will ask 


for the and nays. 
Mr. HALE. ie Secnttien Skits Wie Condition we tik in. 








1 897. 


Mr. PASCO. I hope the Senator will let the amendment go in, 
and I will take my chances with the conference committee. 

Mr. HALE. I have done nothing; I do not even debate the 

tion. Iam willing to let it go, if the Senate is willing to put 
amendment in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let us take another vote. 

Mr. . Idonot want the Senator from Florida to hold up 
this bill now by calling for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PASCO. I do not want to hold the bill up. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Before the vote is taken, I should like to ask 
a question. I inquire if this is a river and harbor improvement 
appropriation? 

r. PASCO. This is a river and harbor Seen which 
follows some four or five others of a similar character for which 
over @ million dollars is appropriated. This amendment only pro- 

an appropriation of $50,000, I think, after the House of 

seaententven has appropriated over a million dollars for river 

and harbor purposes, a modest yoy riation of $50,000 on the part 
of the Senate is not burdening the bill overmuch. 





Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator’s modesty always appeals to 
me; but the point I want to make is whether other Senators who 
are interested in additional river and harbor appropriations have 


refrained from offering them on this bill, understanding that they 
would not be admitted, but that the committee would make the 
point of order and keep them off. With this understanding, I do 
not think that one of these amendments ought to be allowed to 
go on the bill. 

Mr. HALE. -I have made the point of order on one previously 
offered, but this has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. PASCO. This is the. only one of the kind which has been 
before the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is this the only proposition of this kind? 

. Mr. PASCO. The only one that I know of. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If it is in order now, | shall not object to it; 
but I do want to avoid, if I can, at the close of an appropriation 
bill, amendments being put upon the bill of various kinds at the 
request of icular Senators, to the exclusion of a great many of 
the same kind. Senators feel indignant when they refrain from 
offering amendments and find that others of a similar character 
have gone upon the bill. 

Mr. . They are not of a similar character. This has 
been referred to the Committee on Commerce, and it has been 
recommended by that committee in the shape it has heretofore 

the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire simply to state that this matter 
came before the Committee on Commerce. We heard with great 
interest and at some considerable length the officer in charge of 
this work, and it appears from his statement, as well, I think, as 
from the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, forwarded 
through the Secretary of War, that there is immediate necessity 
for the use of a sum of money, and presumably about the $50,000, 
to save the Government from the expenditure of a very much 
larger amount in the immediate future. The committee were 
unanimous in the opinion that this is an urgent case; that it 
ought to be attended to at once, and authorized the Senator from 
Florida to report a joint resolution, which he did, and it passed the 
Senate without dissent. I feel sure that this is the only amend- 
ment of the kind that will be offered in the Senate, and I think it 
ought to go on the bill and be considered in committee of confer- 
ence. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have inquired and find there is only one 
other amendment of this kind and character,and that there are 
no others to follow, and therefore I am willing that this modest 
little appropriation asked for by the Senator from Florida shall be 


granted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will again put the ques- 
tion on agreeing to the amendment. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to amend the bill by inserting at the 
proper place the following: 


Spent and American Claims Commission: To enable the Secretary of 
8) to distribute and pay to the claimants, respectively. their heirs or as- 
the sums due them upon a balance of net increment received by the 

= fmounting = all to the ome = hee walt om romans 

upon said as they were asce: an ow y the Spanis 

pay ho Claims ission, which claims are stated and the sum of 
parte upon each of them is ascertained and stated in Exhibit B, accom. 
Ret message of the President tothe Senate of the United States dated 
bruary 27, and published in Senate Executive Document No. 93, Fif- 
tieth Congress, first session, $14,485.50. 


Mr. HALE. I supposed the claims had been paid. I do not 
object to the amendment. The matter may be looked into in con- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama. 
The ennibaens was agreed to. 
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Mr. CARTER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 
Mr. HALE. 





I hope the Senator has not a river and harbor 


amendment. 
Mr. CARTER. It is very limited. 
The SEcRETARY. It is proposed, at the end of line 7, page 49, to 


insert the following: 


To defray the expense of removing obstructions in the Kootenai River 
above Jennings, Mont., on which vessels have been recently wrecked, the 
sum of $5,(4#), or so much thereof as may be necessary 


Mr. CARTER. I ask the Secretary to read— 

Mr. HALE. No; heneednot. Iam not going to make any ob- 
jection. I will compromise on $5,000, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I reserve the amendment relating to 
armor plate, on pages 52 and 53. 

Mr.HALE. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will not do that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I make the point of order on the 
amendment. We have had a vote of the Senate. All the good 
that could be accomplished by the vote of the Senate against the 
increase has been had. Theamendment as it now stands provides 
for the same rate that is in the present law, hence there is no 
necessity for the amendment remaining in the bill. If it remains 
in the bill and goes to conference, it will be a matter of temipta- 
tion. I make the point of order, as I have already stated. 

Mr. HALE, The Senator's point of order is against the crea- 
tion of a new armor plant. That is a single amendment. It is 
an amendment of itself. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Oh, no. It has no relation to that. 
I have no objection to that provision remaining in the bill. My 
point of order is on the armor-plate proposition coming from the 
comninittee. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not raise any question and 
require a vote upon that, because substantially it is just what the 
law is now. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
having any vote upon it? 

Mr. HALE. I shall consider myself bound by $300 after the 
vote of the Senate. There will be no question about it. Unless 
$300 is agreed to, that is the end of it. [should be very glad to 
get the bill through to-night and out of the way. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator explain about how 
this can delay the bill for a moment? If this provision goes out, 
what harm can it do? 

Mr. HALE. Ido not object, if the Chair will rule upon the 
point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
upon the point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Astrict application of the rule under 
which the Senator from Arkansas has made his point of order, in 
which point of order he has raised the question that the amend- 
ment is not germane or relative to the subject-matter, makes it 
impossible for the Chair to rule, as all questions of relevancy of 
amendments under Rule XVI, when raised, must be submitted to 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHILTON. I submit that that part of the rule about gen- 
eral legislation is not like the other part of the rale— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I read the three clauses of the rule 
and said it was obnoxious to either one. I did not confine it to 
the last clause and did not raise the last one especially. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will withdraw his point of order, he 
need not have any fear about the Senate conferees standing by 
the proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have great confidence in the good 
faith and firmness of the Senator from Maine, and I withdraw the 
point of order and rely upon him. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Maine is not alone on the con- 
ference. The Senator at my left will be one of the conferees. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HALE. Iask that the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill may be printed and numbered, and I hope the clerks will see 
to it that the bill is hurried and sent to the House early in the 
morning, so as to be there when the body meets. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There being no objection, that will 
be the order. 


Precisely; and what is the use of 


I have no doubt the Chair will rule 


J 
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PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY. 


Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be 
to meet on Thursday next. ~ 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator withdraw his motion for th 
present for the transaction of some other business connected with 
morning business? : 

Mr. HALE. I only move that when the Senate adjourn, not 
that it do adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves that 
when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Thursday next 
at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. HALE. The order as to meeting is 12 o’clock generally. 

Mr. PETTUS. It seems to me we ought not to adjourn over. 
We have quite an amount of business here that ought to be dis- 
posed of, and why should we adjourn over? 

Mr. HALE. I made the motion at the suggestion of perhaps a 
dozen Senators, who said we have been sitting very constantly and 
in hot weather and that a day would be of great benefit now. 
Later on, when conference reports come in, we wil) have to sit all 
the time. I do not care about it myself one way or the other. 

Mr. PETTUS. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I have unanimous consent to say a word? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to have a vote upon the resolution of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris} about the Pacific rail- 
roads, — unanimously from the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads. It is very important that a vote should be had on the 
resolution. It can be taken in a half hour, or in five minutes, for 
that matter. However, I do not desire to cut off anybody from 
debating it, particularly the Senator from Kansas. But we can 
not afford to go along here and allow the abuse of Executive 
power by the former President of the United States to lose to this 
country $30,000,000. This transaction is to be closed up in the 
vacation of Congress, between now and December, and we will 
eee with a consent decree disposing of this entire prop- 

y. 

Now, for one I am not willing that that should take place. 
We appeal in the resolution to the present Executive that he will 
stop that proceeding, will not allow it to be carried into effect 
until the Congress of the United States can have an opportunity 
of looking into it. This matter originated very late in the last 
Administration, on the 14th day of Jan . It was carried into 
effect without any report being made to gress of what had 
been done, and we have not a re now. The Congress of the 
United States is not now officially or in any other way informed 
as to what are the terms of the contract between the President of 
the United States and Mr. Fitzgerald. We know that it includes 
a gift of some $17,000,000 of the sinking fund, placed in the hands 
s cee = mye eS the ——— 2m ——— 

m to enable him to make a upon pro’ of forty-five 
million seven hundred and some odd thousand aetiees. 

Thatisan abuseof the power of the President of the United States 
to which nobody ought to be required to submit to. The Senate 
does not know anyt about the situation of the case to-day in 
any authentic form, we are taking a tremendous responsibility 
upon oursel ves—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I donot want toin the Senator from 
Alabama, but the precise point is w of us will not be 
able to do more business if we adjourn over to-morrow, if we take 
one day of rest and come here Thursday morning fresh, invigor- 
ated from a little rest, and then take up this important qu mn. 

Mr. MORGAN. IfIcan have the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to take up this subject at 2 o’clock the day after to-morrow, 
it will be well enough. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Let me say to the Senator that is exactly | ad 


the t. Ido not think the Senator onght to insist upon giving 
preference to his motion this afternoon as a condition of adjourn- 
ing until Thursday. I wish to get up the bill which the Senator 
from South Carolina {[Mr. TILLMAN] desires to have passed, with 
reference to the introduction of spiri liquors into South Caro- 


The Senator from Alabama ought not to insist upon an 
ment that his resolution shall be taken up as a condition of our 
gating Oe very much needed rest to-morrow which we want. The 

and I have been here all the time. Other Senators have 

been away. We need rest as much asthey. We can get it if the 
Senator will kindly consent to the motion of the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. MORGAN. A eer a) yon ae eee Senator from 
New i ve been at work here every . 

Mr CHANDLER. Certainly the Senator from Alabama has, 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not missedaday. I am not fatigued 
or tired, so that I want to go off and take a rest. I have no par- 
ticular motive for not sta here and performing my duties in 
the Senate of the United States; and Iam sure the vigorous and 
alert Senator from New Hampshire is not going to suffer. 
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_ CHANDLER. I will be here if the Senator from Al,- 
a is. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But I say, let us all have a rest to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator can hardly refrain from being j1, 
the Chamber when I am here, as we are such friends and enjoy 
each other's wong | so much. I would not miss here when 
the Senator from New Hampshire is in the Chamber for anythin, 
I can think of. 

Mr. CHANDLER. aang t call attention to a fact, which tho 
Senator knows, that the use of Representatives been ad- 
journing three days at a time, and we ought to have one day, | 
submit. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from New Hampshire evidently 
thinks he is spreading open to me pastures green, into which | 
will venture and wander about, in respect to the action of th. 
House, but about which I have said all I intend to say. T). 
ee time I will take up in thinking about it, just as th. 
peo . 

I hope that this motion will not prevail. Let us dispose of this 
case. The case of the Senator from South Carolina is not a mor) 
oe one than this + national question. 

. CHANDLER. I not mean to say that it is. I think 
the bill in which the Senator from Sonth Carolina is interested, 
and which Fae ay te help him to pass, will take only a few 
moments. at is the reason why I suggested that I wanted it to 
have the preference. 

Mr. CULLOM and others. Move to urn. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I wereon the floor in my own right I would 
move to adj now, but I am not, and I shall not do it. 

Mr. HA YY. I hope the Senator will not do that. I trust 
we may have a short executive session. 

Mr. HALE. I have not yielded the floor, t for the moment 
to the Senator from Alabama, This matter, w the Senate 
shall adjourn over to-morrow, which so many Senators desire, is 
for the Senate itself to decide. I ask an expression of the Senate 
on the motion that when the Senate adjourn to-day we adjourn 
until eel 

Mr. MORGAN. On that I shall call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves that 
— the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Thursday next 
at noon. 

The motion was rejected. 
TRANSMISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Select Com- 


mittee on International tions, and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in to the resolution of the Senate of June 28, 
1897, a report from the of State, with accompan 


d- 
ence, showing the action of the ot Beate in bebaltof the - 
missieippl and International Exposition, to be held at Omaha, Nebr., from 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

Washington, July 13, 1897. 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS KILLED AT BUENA VISTA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, 
and, on motion of Mr. Petrus, was, with the accompanying pa- 
eae eee ered 


To the Senate of the United States: 
I transmit herewith, in response to the Senate resolution of June 3, 1897, 
to the a communica cer 


dressed of 8 tion from 
Se to Te Seta Kabile of Bacus Viste on Pebrusty 2 ok ~ 
Febru LIAM McKINLEY- 


MANSION, 
Washington, July 13, 1897. 
- BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 


Mr. WHITE. Yesterday I presented a concurrent resolution 
with reference to the provision of the last river and harbor act 
construction of a breakwater at = Pedro, Cal. 


Whereas the of War has heretofore reported to the Senate that 
he has serious doubts as to his authority to make contracts for the construc- 
tion of a breakwater at San Pedro, under the 
and harbor act of June 3, 1896, and has the instruction of Congress with 

thereto; and 
( 
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or San Pedro, Cal., which report a rs in Senate Docu- 
Port les. Anette -fifth Comers, and to proceed with the construction of 

breakwater, provided that the same can be contracted for within the 
prescribed by the provisions of the river and harbor act of June 3, 1896. 


The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
t resolution. 


OOM. STEWART. Is it reported from the Committee on Com- 


merce? 

Mr. WHITE. No, sir. 

Mr. STEWART. It seems to me the committee ought to report 
on it. The chairman is not here. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. WHITE. I do; and I think that all parties who have ex- 
amined into the matter agree that the resolution ought to pass. 
I consulted with the Senator from Wisconsin, I will state, who is 

‘amiliar with the difficulties the War Department has met, and 

e amendments which are proposed are made in view of those 
difficulties. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] has had 
this matter in charge all the while and attends to it, and he is not 

resent. - 
° Mr. WHITE. I am not aware that anyone has had the matter 
in charge particularly. There is no difference of opinion, I think, 
among those who are interested in this matter, or among the 
members of the California delegation, and I am certain that if the 
concurrent resolution passes, it will meet the approval of the par- 
ties who have tu execute the law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 55 
Ss p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 

, July 14, 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 13, 1897. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Frederick D. Huestis, of Washington, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington, to 
succeed James C. Saunders, whose term of office has — by 
limitation. This nomination is made to correct error in the name 
< Mr. Huestis, who was nominated on the 2d instant as Fred H. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
Cavalry arm. 


Lieut. Col. Guy Vernon Henry, Third Cavalry, to be colonel, 
June 1, 1897, vice Mizner, Tenth Cavalry, who vacated on accept- 
commission as brigadier-general. 
eut. Col. Louis Henr a, Seventh Cavalry, to be colo- 
nel, June 2, 1897, vice Wade, Fifth Cavalry, who vacated on ac- 
cepting commission as brigadier-general. 
ieut. Col. Samuel Baldwin Marks Young, Fourth Cavalry, to 
be colonel, June 19, 1897, vice Mills, Third Cavalry, who vacated 
on ae commission as brigadier-general. 
Lieut. Col. John Mosby Bacon, First Cavalry, to be colonel, 
June 29, 1897, vice Carlton, Eighth Cavalry, who vacated on ac- 
commission as brigadier-general. 
. Adna Romanza Chaffee, Ninth Cav , to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 1, 1897, vice Henry, Third Cavalry, promoted. 
Maj. Michael Cooney, Fourth Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel, 
une 2, 1897, vice Carpenter, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 
Maj. James Jackson, Second Cavalry, to be leutenant-colonel, 
June 19, 1897, vice Y . Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 
orris, Third Cavalry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 29, 1897, vice Bacon, First Cavalry, promoted. 
William Curtis Forbush, Fifth Cavalry, to be major, June 
Chaffee, Ninth ae romoted. 
Jacob Arnold Augur, valry, to be major, June 2, 
, Fourth Cavalry, 
Thompson, Fourth Cavalry, to be major, 
ackson, Second Ca’ » promoted. 
Loud, Ninth Ca to be major, June 
seas acy SEP aay, wb 
valry, cap- 
et For Fifth Ca romoted 


Macomb, Cavalry, to be 
; oted 


promoted. 
bury, in Second Crary, to cap 


rath, Fourth Cavalry, to be 
vice Thcengecs, Fourth Cavalry, Scoaueted.” 
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First Lieut. John Ferral McBlain, Ninth Cavalry, to be captain, 
June 29, 1897, vice Loud, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Julian Fleming, Tenth Cavalry, to be 
first lientenant, June 1, 1897, vice Goldman, Fifth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. : 

Second Lieut. 
first lieutenant, 
moted. 

Second Lieut. William Franklin Clark, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant, June 13, 1897, vice Lewis, Sec t 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Goode Jones, jr., Second Cavalry. to be 
first lieutenant, June 19, 1897, vice McGrath, Fourth « 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oren Browning Meyer, Second Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant, June 28, 1897, vice Quay, Third Cavalry, appointed 
assistant quartermaster, who resigns his line commission. 

Second Lieut. Charles Jacobs Symmonds, Seventh Cavalry, to 
be first lieutenant, June 29, 1897, vice McBlain, Ninth Cavalry, 
promoted. 


James Joseph Hornbrook, Second Cavalry, to be 
June 2, 1897,. vice Macomb, Fifth Cavalry, pro- 


md Cavalry, pro- 


ivalry, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 

Lieut. Charles E. Colahan, to be a lieutenant 
Navy, from the 19th day of June, 1897, vice 
Frederick M. Symonds, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Theodore G. Dewey, to bea lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 19th day of June, 1897, vice Lieut. Charles E, 
Colahan, eae og 

Ensign Henry F. Bryan, to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy, from the 19th day of June, 1897, vice Lieut. (Junior Grade) 
Theodore G. Dewey, promoted. 

The following -named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy, namely: 

Henry La Motte, from the 27th day of January, 1896 (subject to 
the examinations required by law). 

Charles E. Riggs, from the 13th day of April, 1896 (subject to 
the examinations required by law). 

James F’, Leys, from the 22d day of June, 1896. 

Richard G. Broderick, from the 2d day of August, 1896. 

Frank C. Cook, from the 22d day of December, 1896. 

Ammen Farenholt, from the 29th day of May, 1897 (subject to 
the examinations required by law). 

Charles P. Kindleberger, from the 9th day of July, 1897 (sub- 
ject to the examinations required by law). 

ASSISTANT PAYMASTER IN THE NAVY. 

Timothy S. O’Leary, a citizen of Massachusetts, to be an assist 
ant paymaster in the Navy, to fill a vacancy (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law). 


‘ommander in the 
Lieut. Commander 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn from the Senate July 1 

Edwin Abrams, whose nomination was sent to the Senate on 
the 4th day of June, 1897, to be postmaster at Lawrence, in the 
State of New York. 

In view of the rejection by the Senate of the nomination of 
Lieut. Col. Henry E. Noyes, Second Regiment of Cavalry, Army 
of the United States, for promotion to the grade of colonel, all 
cavalry nominations now pending before the Senate for the pro- 
motion of officers in the cavalry arm are withdrawn, in order that 
new nominations may be substituted therefor. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 13, 1897. 
CONSUL. 
Louis Lange, jr., of Illinois, now vice and deputy consul of the 


United States at Annaberg, to be consul of the United States at 
Bremen, Germany. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of the legislative day of Monday, July 12, 1897.] 


The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o’clock m., Tuesday, 
July 13) resumed its session. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly evident that the 
deficiency bill will not pass the Senate until an hour so late that 
it can not reach the House to-day. I therefore move that the 
House take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Piatt, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 
the Hon. IsHam G. Harris, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee 


Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators be appointed by the Vix 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. Harris, which 
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shall take place in the Senate Chamber, at 12 o'clock m. to-morrow, and that 
the Senate will attend the same. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect entertained by the Senate for 
his mnceneey his remains be removed from Washington to Tennessee-in 
charge of the Sergeant-at-Arms and attended by the committee, who shall 
have full power to carry this resoluticn into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these proceedings to the House 
of Representatives and invite the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral in the Senate Chamber, and to appoint a committee to act with the 
committee of the Senate. 


Resolved, 'That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the Senate do now adjourn 


And in commeneee with the foregoing resolutions the Vice-President ap- 
pointed as such committee Mr. Bate, Mr. WALTHALL, Mr. Berry, Mr. Tur- 
pie, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. Denson, Mr. Perrus, Mr. Carton, and Mr. WETMORE. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say that, anticipating 
this message, he has appointed, in response to the suggestion of 
the Senate resolutions, the following committee on the part of the 
House: Mr. McMitiin, Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Ricuarpson, Mr. De ArmonpD, Mr. Norton, Mr. Prerce of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Srokes, Mr. CARMACK, Mr. GAINES, and Mr, MCCLEL- 
LAN. Without objection, the action of the Chair will be consid- 
ered as approved by the House, 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
moves that the House take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamen- 
wer inquiry. 
he SPEAKER. Does it relate to the motion before the House 
to take a recess? 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I want to make a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order unless it relates to the mo- 
tion before the House. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CaNNon], that the House take a 
recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Well, Mr. Speaker, my parliamen- 


tary inquiry—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his parliamentary 


inquiry. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. My parliamentary inquiry is whether 
we adjourned or took a recess on Monday? 

The SPEAKER. The House took a recess. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I understood the motion under which 
that action was taken to be that the House ‘‘suspend business,” 
and my parliamentary inquiry is, How can a House that is doing 
no business suspend business? [Laughter.] Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I am at a loss to understand—— 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order, because it is very 
important that every member should hear this. [Laughter. 

r. SIMPSON of Kansas (resuming his seat). I am glad the 
Chair a) iates that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas does not further 
insist upon a reply to his parliamentary inquiry [laughter], and 
the question is on the motion that the House take a recess. 

The motion of Mr. CANNON was then agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. ARNOLD, by unanimous consent, obtained indefinite leave of 
absence, on account of illness in his family. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. CANNON, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the papers 
in the case of Andrew J. Lawwill, Fifty-fo Congress, no ad- 
verse — having been made thereon. 

The House then (at 12 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m.) took a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. - 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
Mr. LORIMER: A bill (H. R. 8739) fixing the salary of the 
at Chicago, in the State of Illinois—to the Committee 

on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill J R, 37 Saenins for the employ- 
ment and compensation of district attorneys of the United States 
for services rendered the Government in various circuit courts of 
a —to the Committee on the J rere. ; 

y Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 8741) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Arizona into the Union, and for 
other pornos the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a (H. R. 8742) to enable the city of Tucson, in the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona, to issue bonds to construct a water and sewer 
system—to the Committee on the Territories, 





Also, a bill (H. R. 3743) approving the act of the Nineteenth 
legislative assembly of Arizona entitled ‘“‘An act authorizing tho 
erection of a capitol building, étc.,” approved March 8, 1897—to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3744) to quiet the title of 
lands deeded to the ctive States for school purposes—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. BROSIUS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 75) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee on Election, 
of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. BARLOW: A concurrent resolution (House Con. Res, 
No. 6) directing the Secretary of War to advertise for bids for 
the construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BARNEY: A memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
favoring the payment on demand, of all obligations issued to cir- 
culate as money, in gold and silver coin—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule Seen bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: A bill (H. R. 3745) for the relief of Cath- 
erine E. West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAXWELL: A bill (H. R. 3746) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Anna Livingston, widow of Brevet Brigadier-General Liv- 
ingston, of the First Nebraska Volunteers—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3747) ting an increase 
of pension to Albert Flanders—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3748) granting a pension to Henry M. 
Behymer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8749) granting a pension to James H. Pome- 
roy, of Denver, Colo.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following es and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALL: Paper of D. C. Smith to accompany House bill 
No. 446, relative to the extension of the post-office site at Houston, 
Tex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARNEY: Petition ofnumerous working lithographers, 
for protection against foreign competition in lithographic prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also,. petition of r Makers’ Union No. 363, of Waukesha, 
Wis., relating to the duty on wrapper and filler-leaf tobacco—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

oy Mr. BELKNAP: Protest of certain brewers of Peoria, II1., 
age nst increase of tax on beer—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


Also, resolution adopted by the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Illinois, favoring an amendment to the invalid 
pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Grand Army of the Republic 
encenene of Illinois, indorsing the bill to establish a nati 
= itary park at Vicksburg, Miss.—to the Committee on Military 


ee adopted by the a ee of ~ oes 
ve change, protesting agai of House 
No. 3221, providing for the amendment of ‘‘An act rela to 
nae in the Indian Territory "—to the Committee on In 


By Mr. DOLLIVER: Paper to accompany House bill for the 
a of Catharine E. West—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. ' 

By Mr. FOSS: Protest of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
against a in the duties on the raw material in Schedule 

—to the ttee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Chi 


Philatelic Society, rela’ to 
the seizure of certain ps by mehr officials. 


to iso soliton oh taeda cae & Telling, of ene 
’ ’ ’ oO , 
M., an increase in the duty on tanned skins for 


morocco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


against the passage of House M 
ing to m in the Indian Territory—to the 
Indian Affairs “eg 


By Mr. STRODE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of Richard- 
son and Nemaha counties, Nebr., favoring ——— action 
in the Cuban question—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





1897. 


eT 
SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 14, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by Rev. J. W. Durrey, D. D., of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR. | 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the | 
yote by which the concurrent resolution in regard to a break- 
water at San Pedro Harbor was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Notice of the motion to reconsider 
will be entered. 

Mr. WHITE. There is no mistake about the matter. I do not 
know exactly what the object of the Senator from Nevada is. I 
understand the Southern Pacific Railroad Company has some ob- | 
jection to the resolution; but if the Senator makes a motion to 
reconsider, I shall move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. Will you not allow any explanation? 
you insist on the motion without an explanation? 

Mr. WHITE. I shall have no objection to an explanation. 

Mr. STEWART. Isimply give notice of the motion. I shall | 
call it up during the day. 

Mr. WHITE. Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. i do not want to delay the matter at all, but 
I think it should be fully understood. 


MISSOURI RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- | 
tion from the Secretary of War, in response toa resolution of the 2d 
instant, calling for acopy of the special reportof Capt. J.C. Sanford, 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, bearing date of June 26, 
1897, and relating to improvements in the Missouri River at Pierre 
and Fort Pierre, S. Dak., stating that the report called for is a 
special report, supplemental to the regular or formal report pre- 
viously submitted to Congress, and is consequently subject to the | 
provisions of section 4 of the river and harbor act of June 3, 1896, 
etce.; which, on motion of Mr. COCKRELL, was ordered to lie on | 
the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. QUAY. 1 suggest that there is no quorum of the Senate 


resent. 
: The VICE-PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Pennsylvania. The Secretary will 
eall the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Will 


Foraker, Nelson, Shoup, 
Butler, i Pasco, Spooner, 
Carter, Hale, Perkins, Stewart, 
Chandler, Hansbrovgh, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Chilton, Harris, Pettus, Tillman, 
Clark, Hawley, Platt, Conn. Turner, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark Pritchard, Turpie, 
Cullom, Kenney, octor, est, 
Daniel, lory, quay, White. 
Davis, lls, wlins, 
Deboe, Mitchell, Roach, 
Fairbanks, Morgan, Sewell, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 


to their names. A quorum is present. Petitions and memorials 
are in order. 


REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the Committee on yo yo 
shall be discharged from the further consideration of certain re- 
ports from the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to insurance 
claims and other claims of that character, and that they be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. The clerks can collate them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order will be 
made. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. RAWLINS, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1107) for the relief of Stewart College (now 
the Southwestern Presbyterian University) , located at Clarksville, 
Tenn., reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 


Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was | 


1 representatives 


referred the bill (S. 1268) for the relief of the le: 
and it without amend- 


devisees of James W.Schaumberg, repo 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. Berry on 
the 8th instant, reported a joint resolution for the relief of Ona 
Melton, Alfredo Laborde, and William Gildea. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 62) for the 
Alfredo illiam 


relief of Ona Melton, 
Laborde, and Gildea was read twice by its title. 

. MITCHELL 

referred the 

widow 


from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was bill (S. 2378) granting a pension to Maria Somer- 
Ist, of Valentine Somerlat, reported 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 


it without amend- 
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BILL INTRODUCED. 
Mr. ROACH introduced a bill (S. 2385) to amend the act enti- 
tled ‘‘An act granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the 


| Mexican war, and for other purposes,” approved January 2!), 1887; 


which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 

Mr. HALE. ILask for the adoption of the following order 

Ordered, That‘on all claims referred during the prese 
to the Committee om Aperestintions, whether in the form of bills o1 
ments to appropriation bills, the committee is hereby discharged fri 
ther consideration of the same, and they are hereby the « 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That order has just been made. 

Mr. HALE. It has already been made? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I had it made just a moment ago. 

Mr. HALE. Iam very glad of it. The Senator is always vigi- 
lant. Then I withdraw the resolution. Did it cover the same 
claims? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from Mis- 
souri was not quite as comprehensive in its scope as the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then let it be passed. 

Mr. HALE. It will do no harm. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


it session of ¢ gress 
rend 


m fur- 
umit- 


y referred to 


The question is on agreeing to the 


| resolution. 


Mr. DANIEL. Before the resolution is adopted, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Maine for an explanation of it. 

Mr. HALE. All claims before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as amendments to the deficiency appropriation bill were not 
put on the bill. The ruling of the Chair upon one of them decided 
the point of order against them. Then, after debate, an amend- 
ment was offered providing a fund for the Committee on Claims 
to examine the claims and report at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion a bill covering all of them. The Senator from Missouri finds, 
as I find, that some of the claims are out of the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Claims and are with the Committee on Appropriations; 
and in order that the Committee on Claims may have jurisdiction, 
the resolution refers them back to the Committee on Claims. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and, 
for other purposes, asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Nortuway, and Mr. SAYERS managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of resolution No. 125, directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to carry out provisions of the act authorizing an investigation of 
the books, accounts, and methods of railroads which have received 
aid from the United States, etc., by redeeming or otherwise clear- 
ing off the paramount liens, mortgages, etc. I think we can act 
upon the resolution in a very short time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenator from Kansasasks consent 
to take up Senate resolution 125. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. I made a motion to that effect, and upon the 
motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Kansas makes a 
motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There will be no use in putting the 
motion if there is no objection. 

Mr. GEAR. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa interposes 
an objection. The Chair will put the motion. 

Mr. GEAR. I should like, before the motion is put, to hear the 
gentlemen who advocate the resolution debate it a little. 

Mr. MILLS. No debate is in order. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It can not be debated on a motion to 
take it up. 

Mr. GEAR. I think it can. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the resolution, upon which debate is 
not in order. 

Mr. GEAR. On that motion let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. If he 
were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” I will withhold my vote, 
however, for the present. ; 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). 


MESSAGE 


I am paired with 
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the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HaANsBRouGH]. Otherwise 
I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. KENN EY when his name was called). I havea 

ir with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE}. 
P transfer that pair to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heirre.p}, 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr, MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senato? from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], and vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. PASCO Pears his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Wiison]. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Murpnuy}, 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the juaior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurn]. 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SPOONER (when his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
absent, and I therefore withhold my vote. 
would vote if present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). LIinquire 
if the junior Senator from eo [Mr. W ELLINGTON] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to arrange a transfer of my pair with 
that Senator. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
—_ pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 

ETMORE], who, I believe, is absent. 

Mr. RICH, If my colleague [Mr. WETMORE] were present, 
he would undoubtedly vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BACON. I was going to s to the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Gear], who is pai with the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Surru]j, we transfer our pairs so that 
we can each vote. 

Mr. GEAR. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. BACON. With that arrangement, I will it my vote 
to stand, although the Senator from Rhode Island is absent. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Maryland 
-= WELLINGTON], but I transfer that pair to the Senator from 

‘ennessee [Mr. BaTr], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TURPIE. I am paired with the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont {[Mr. MorriL1}, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS. I transfer my with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WALTHALL}. 

Mr. 8 NER. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Petrus] is 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. I am 


I have a general 
ALTHALL]. He is 
I do not know how he 


with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WaLTHALL]. We 
those pairs, leaving the from Alabama and 
™ at liberty to vote. 
PETTUS. I rote “yea.” 


Mr. SPOONER. I vote “‘ nay.” 
voted in the negative). I under- 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
CaNNON]. I did not know that I was paired on this question, I 
withdraw my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 18; as follows: 
YEAS—2% 


Bacon, J Ark. N 
econ. sonen, . elson, moa 
Chilton ; Perkins, - Tillman, 
Cockrell, Mills, Pettigrew, Turner, 
Foraker, Mitchell, Vest, 
Harris, Morgan, Rawlins, White. 
NAYS—18. 

Allison, Davis, Piatt, Conn. Geennes, 
one Deboe, ; ag 
pent OR Gear, 
Clark, Jones, Nev 

NOT VOTING—4. 
Aldrich Lindsay, Platt, N. Y. 
Allen, riinger, oie. Pritchard, 
Baker, George, Smith, 
A — MeLauris, a 
Carter, Hanna, Mantle, Wellington, 
Clay. = ng Martin, Wetmore, 
Daniel, Heltteld, Morriti, Wolcott. 
Faulkner, Kyle. Penrose, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. 
Mr. GEAR. I move that the Senate 


Mr. WHITE. Let us have the 
Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 


Mr. GEAR. I withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We can not have an executive session until 
we get a quorum. If the roll call will disclose a quorum, then the 
motion for an executive session can be made. 
fe CHANDLER. No motion js in order except a motion io 

journ. 

Mr. DAVIS. I was not aware of the parliamentary situation, 

Mr. GEAR. I renew my motion to adjourn. 
an: WHITE. Let us have the yeas and nays on the motion to 

journ. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). With the consent 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Gear], the same transfer will be 
made, and it will be binding during the day with his consent. I 
vote 7% ae. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. KENNEY (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of transfer of my ee with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania {[Mr. PENROsE] to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. HEITFELD], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I make the samo 
announcement of transfer of my pair as before, and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin], 
and ore witkhold my vote. 

Mr. RAWLINS (when . Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I — announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Morri.1], 


uded, 

‘ paired with the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. If the exchange of pairs which was an- 

nounced on the last vote is allowed to stand, I will vote. 
Mr. re - on — a eee eo 
. Petrus] that I prefer to maintain my with the Senator 
Missiesippi [Mr. WALTHALL] on this Therefore 
Istand woes the from [Mr. WALTHALL}. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama can not 
then transfer his to the Senator from Mississippi, who has 

already been with the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BU (after having voted in the negative). I will an- 
nounce that in voting “nay” I transferred my pair with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] to the Senator from 


Tennessee [Mr. BaTE]}. 
Mr. TONER (afte: having voted in the negative). I have a 
Ww i . WARREN]. I 
he has not voted, 


Mr. BACON (after having voted in the wee) The junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] withdraws a which 
relative to the transfer of our i 


ve 

i I will state that under the between the tor 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Wetmore] and myself, either of us has 
vote in matters I do not 


, and therefore 


ESIDENT. He has not voted. 
Mr. MANTLE. I havea general pair with that Senator, and 


US. I should like to make an arrangement with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. ManTLE] for the transfer of our pairs, 


ator from Virginia . MARTIN 
setts [Mr. Hoen) os that the Senator from Alebeuse {Mr. Pettus] 
and can vote. 
Mr. I vote “‘ nay.” 
Mr. MANTLE. I vote “‘ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 3, nays 35; as follows: 
YEAS—3. 
Hale, Hawley, Quay. 
NAYS—35. 
Allen, Fairbanks, 
‘ Harris, 
Jones, Ark. a 
= Ee 

















; 


1897. 





NOT VOTING—®. 


Faulkner, McBride, Spooner, 
ye, at Stewart, 
Bak. Gear, McLaurin, Thurston, 
_ George, McMillan, Turner, 
rry, Gorman, Martin, Turpie, 
rrows, Gray, Morrill, Walthall, 
Caffery, Hanna, Murphy, Warren, 
non, Heitfeld, Penrose, Wellington, 
ter, Hoar, Platt, Conn, Wetmore, 
x snes, Nev. a Z wn 
e, ritchard, Folcott. 
pa om, eR Rawlins, 
Elkins, Lodge, Smith, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum appearing, the Secretary 
will call the roll to disclose the presence of a quorum, if possible. | 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 


i 
| 
| 


Allen, Fairbanks, Mitchell, Sewell, 
Bacon, Foraker, Morgan, Shoup, 
Baker, Gallinger, Nelson, Teller, 
Butler, Hale. Pasco, Tillman, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Penrose, ‘Turner, 
Chilton, Harris, Perkins, Turpie, 
Clark, Hawley, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pritchard, White. 
Cullom, Kenney, Proctor, 

vis, Mallory, Rawlins, 
= Mantle, Roach, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. On this roll call 41 Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum of the Senate 
present. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators, in order that the 
public business may proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. GEAR. [I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM — his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware {Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmitH]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the expe Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin}, 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SPOONER (when his name was called). I announce once 
for all my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL], | 
who is absent. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming {[Mr. WARREN], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorriLv], who is absent, 
and I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. RAWLINS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
— with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna], who, I am in- 
ormed, is absent; and therefore I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 0; as follows: 





YEAS—3. 
Allen, Davis, Mantle, Roach, 
Bacon, Fairbanks, Mills, Sewell, 
Baker, Foraker, Mitchell, Teller, 
Butler, Gallinger, Morgan, Tillman, 
Carter, Hansbrough, Pasco, Vest, 

\ Harris, Penrose, White. 

Chil Jones, Ark. Perkins, 
Coe Kenney, Pettigrew, 
Daniel, Mallory, Proctor, 

NAYS—0. 

NOT VOTING—5S. 

Gear, McEnery, Shoup, 
aah, George, McLaurin, Smith, 
Bate, Gorman, MeMillan, Spooner, 
Berry, Gray, in, Stewart, 
Burrows, Hale, ame quauston, 
Caffery, Hanna, orrill, urner, 
Cannon, Hawle Murphy, Turpie, 
Clark, Heitfeld, Nelson, Walthall, 
Guilcm, —_?3 Piatt, Con Wellington, 

ones, Nev. n. e 
= = fer 
vy. + 
Faulkner, Lodge, gos 4 Wolcott. 
Frye, McBride, tins, 
So the motion was to. 


The VICE-PRESID . The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 


After a little dela , Mr. Piatt of New York, Mr. ALuison, 
Mr. Burrows, Mr. se ones of Nevada, Mr. Piatt of Connecticut, 
and Mr. McEnery entered the Chamber and answered to their 


: 
! 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is therefore present. The Secretary 
will now call the roll on the motion of the Senator from Kansas 
{[Mr. Harris] to proceed to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion reported by him. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Have the conferees on the part of the Senate 
on the deficiency bill been appointed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There has been no motion made on 
that subject and it has not been taken up. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I announce 
with the Senator from New Jersey | Mr. Sutra}. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). [ again announce 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Washington | Mr 
WILson] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry] 
“wen.” 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name wascalled). Under the arrange- 
ment made on the last vote, my pair with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] has been transferred to the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], which leaves me at liberty to vote. I 
vote ** yea.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLauri], 
and therefore Withhold my vote. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I am paired with 


my pair 


and vote 


| the Senator from Wyoming |Mr. WARREN}. 


Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called), I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont |Mr. Morritu}, 
who is absent, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KENNEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a@ general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [{ Mr. 
PENROSE}, but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Idaho | Mr, 
HEITFELD], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MILLS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
I do not see him in the Chamber, and therefore I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. McENERY (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHanpLer}, 
who, I am informed, has not voted, and therefore I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (after having voted in the negative). 
I voted by mistake. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
New York {[Mr. Murpuy], and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans 
fer my general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. WETMORE| on tliis vote to the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. KYLe&}], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. MANTLE, I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], which was transferred on the last vote to 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], and I will again 
vote under that arrangement. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. ALLEN (after having voted in the affirmative). I under- 
stand the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McBripr] is not present, 
and it has been agreed that he should be protected in his vote. I 
stand paired with that Senator on this question, and will with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. CULLOM. I again announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. CHILTON. Lam paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Davis] on strictly political questions. I do not see him 
present, but not esteeming this to be a political question, I shall 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 12; as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Bacon, Harris, Morgan, Roach, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Nelson, Teller, 
Carter, Kenney, Pasco, Tillman, 
Chilton, Mallory, Perkins, Vest, 
Cockrell, Mantle, Pettigrew, White. 
Foraker, Mitchell, Pettus, 

NAYS—12 
Allison, Deboe, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Caffery, Fairbanks, Mason Sewell, 
Clark, Hawley, Piatt, Conn. Shoup 

NOT VOTING—5. 

Aldrich, Frye, McBride Spooner, 
Allen, Gallinger, McEnery Stewart, 
Baker, Gear, McLaurin, Thurston, 
Bate, George, Me Millan, Turner, 
Berry, Gorman, Martin Turpie, 
Burrows, Gray, Mills, Walthall, 
Cannon, Hale, Morrill Warren, 
Chandler, Hanna, Murphy, Wellington, 
Clay, Hansbrough, Penrose, Wetmore, 
Cullom, Heitfeld, Platt, N. ¥. Wilson, 
Daniel, Hoar, Pritchard, Wolcott. 
Davis, Kyle, Quay, 
Elkins, Lindsay, Rawlins, 


Faulkner, Lodge, Smith, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum is not present and voting, 
TheSecretary will call the roll to disclose the presence of a quorum. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Fairbanks, Mills, Roach, 
Bacon, Foraker, Mitchell, Sewell, 
Butler, Gear, Morgan, Shoup, 
Caffery, Hale, Nelson, Teller, 
Carter, Hanna, Pasco, Tillman, 
Chilton, Hansbrough, Perkins, Turner, 
Clark, Harris, Pettigrew, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Pettus, Vest, 
Cullom, Jones, Ark. Platt, N. Y. White. 
Daniel, Kenney, Pritchard, 

Davis, Mallory, Proctor, 

Deboe, Mantle, Rawlins, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum of the Senate is present, 
45 Senators having answered to their names. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives in relation to a conference on the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. How can that be done when there is a question 
before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is a question pending. 

Mr. HALE. It can be done only by unanimous consent, of 
course. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let us settle the other matter first. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
the motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] to proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. ALLEN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr, McBripe]. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called), I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Wetmore] to 
the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KyLer], and vote 
** yea.” 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smit]. 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor]. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. If he were 
present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Under the arrange- 
ment of pairs heretofore announced by the Senator from Montana 
|Mr. Mant}, I will vote. I vote ‘‘:yea.” 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his — was called). I again 
announce my general pair with the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Murpny]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I in an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. McLaurRIN}. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that if my colleague were present he would vote ‘‘ yea,” and 
the Senator from North Caroling can act accordingly, whether he 
is — to or in favor of the joint resolution. 

. RAWLINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna]. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I again announce 
my, ir with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

erollcall having been concluded, the result was announced— 


yeas 20, nays 9; as follows: 
YEAS—2. 
Bacon, Foraker, Morgan, Roach, 
Butler, Harris, Nelapn, Teller, 
Chilton Jones, Ark. Pasco, Tillman, 
Cockrell, Mantle, Perkins, Vest, 
Daniel, Mitchell, Pettus, White. 
NAYS—9. 
Caffery, Deboe, Hale, Hawley, 
onee. Fairbanks, Hansbrough, Sewell. 
vis, 
NOT VOTING—859. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, McLaurin, Rawlins, 
Allen, Gear, MeMillan, Shoup, 
Allison, George, Mallory, Smith, 
Baker, Gorman, Martin, Spooner, 
te, Gray, Mason, Stewart, 
rry, Hanna, Thurston, 
Burrows, Heitfeld, Morrill, Turner, 
Cannon, oar, Murphy, Turpie, 
Carter, Jones, Nev. Penrose, Walthall, 
Chandler, Kenney, Pettigrew, Warren, 
ark, Kyle, Platt, Conn, Wellington, 
Clay, Lindsay, Platt, N.Y. Wetmore, 
Elkins, Lodge. Pritchard, Wiison, 
Faulkner, McBride, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Frye, McEnery, Quay, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Gear, Mitchell, Roach, 
Bacon, Hale, Morgan, Sewell, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Shoup, 
Caffery, Harris, Nelson, Spooner, 
Carter, Hawley, Pasco, eller, 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Penrose, Tillman, 
Cockrell, Kenney, Perkins, Turner, 
Daniel, McEnery, Pettigrew, Turpie, 
Davis, Mallory, Pettus, Vest, 
Deboe, Mantle, Platt, N. Y. White. 
Fairbanks, Mason, Pritchard, 

Foraker, Mills, Rawlins, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Arkansas in the 
chair). Forty-six Senators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. The question recurson the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] to proceed to the consideration of 
the joint resolution, on which the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I again announce 
the transfer of the pair between the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Wetmore] and —_ to the junior Senator from 
South Dakota “a KYLE], and I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). According to the 
announcement heretofore made, I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bate], and I shall vote under this arrangement 
until further notice is given. I vote * yea.” 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. On 
the last roll call I voted without thinking of my pair, although I 
have authority to vote in order to make a quorum, if it becomes 
necessary. But I will withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smiru]. 

Mr. McCENERY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor]. If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PETTUS (when hisname was called). Under the arrange- 
ment heretofore announced, I will vote. I vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina |Mr. McLaurin}, 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from yous 2 eg WARREN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr.CULLOM. In order to make a quorum, I will cast my vote. 
I vote *‘ yea,” supposing that if the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Gray], with whom I am paired, were present, he would vote that 


way. 

Mr. ALLEN. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McBripeE], and therefore withhold my vote. 
If he were present, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 9; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bacon, Foraker, Mills, Roach, 
Butler, Gallinger, Mitchell, Teller, 
Carter, Harris, Morgan, Tillman, 
Chilton, Hawley, Pasco. re 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Perkins, Vest, 
Cullom, Kenney, Pettigrew, Whi 
Daniel, Mantle, Pettus, 

Se ae 
Caffery, Fairbanks, or 
oviat Hale, Penrose, Shoup. 

NOT = oe 

Aldrich, Frye, c ie, 

Allen, Gear, McEnery, Rawtins, 
llison, George, McLaurin, Smith, 
Baker, Gorman, Me | eee 4 
te, Gray, Mallory, Stewart, 
rry, Martin, Thurston, 

Burrows, H Mason, Turner. 
Cannon, Heitfeld, Murphy, Walthall, 
er, Hoar, elson, W: 
Clark, Jones, Ney. Platt, Conn, Wellington, 
Clay, ret Platt, N. Y. Wetmore, 
ns, indsay, Pri Wilson, 
Faulkner, Lodge, Proctor Wolcott. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


All 9 Deboe, ‘ , 
en. pel ¢cinery Roach 

Butler, Gallingcr on es 
Caffery, Gear, Mitchell, Tolle “Sd 
ae Hale, Nelson, Tillman, 

. Harris, \ Turner, 
= fh ce ef 
Davis, ‘ R 


———— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty Senators have answered 
to their names. No quorum is present. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move a call of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A call of the Senate has this in- 
stant been concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thought it was a roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was a call of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Alabama desires in this emer- 
gency—the lack of a quorum, displayed on the roll call—that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the attendance of Sena- 
tors. Is not that what the Senator from Alabama desires? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I want to get, and that can not 
be predicated upon a mere roll call, but must be predicated upon 
a call of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. We have just had a call of the Senate, which dis- 
closes the absence of a quorum. I was about to propose that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the presence of absentee 
Senators. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I will withdraw my motion in favor of 
the motion of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that we will not only have a quorum, but 
that we will have a fair vote and test as to the sense of the Senate 
on taking up this proposition. 

If there is a majority of the Senate who want to take it up, it 
ought to be taken up and its consideration proceeded with and 
debated. The great trouble is the unfortunate practice that has 
obtained here of pairs being announced upon every possible roll 
call. The result of it is that it hampers the Senate and destroys 
its power of doing business. I for one have never consented to 
any pair that would obstruct the presence of a quorum or that 
should be announced on anything except party questions, but it 
is very evident that if at this stage of the session, with so many 
Senators absent, pairs are to be announced upon everything, when 
there has been no pair upon that particular question, we are 
held up. 

I hope we will get a quorum, and then I hope Senators will vote 
as they feel about taking up the joint resolution. If a majority of 
the Senate think it ought to be taken up now—we are in the con- 
dition where there is no report yet either from the tariff conference 
committee or from the Appropriations Committee on the only ap- 
propriation bill left—it is fair that they should have their way 
about taking it = 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Maine will excuse me, I 
think probably the absence of a quorum is due to the fact that 
certain Senators have not heard their names called; and now that 
their attention is directed to it by the Senator from Maine, I have 
no doubt there will be a full answer on the cali of the roll. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it has ever been the practice of the 
Senate—I hope it never will be the practice of the Senate—to re- 
frain from rine when Senators are present, unless they are held 
by pairs. That form of tactics has never been resorted to in this 

a and I do not think it ever ought to be. 

r. VEST. The Senator from Maine is mistaken. It has been 
resorted to here frequently. 

Mr. WHITE. Not lately. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Maine says it never has been 
done. I have seen it done a dozen times. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know whether itis being done now or not. 

Mr. VEST. We may as well be frank about the matter. We 
have no rules, and if the minority does not want to do business we 
can not do business. 

Mr. ALLEN. LIrise toa pointof order. Debate is out of order. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Chair must sustain the point 
. — raised by the Senator from Nebraska, that debate is out 
of order. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 

uest the presence of absent Senators. 
e motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSergeant-at-Arms is directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does that include Senators who are present and 
not voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, the 
Coins eet is to request the attendance of absent Senators. 
i MASON. I desire to ask for a verification of the last roll 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
last roll call. 


The Secretary ied to read the names of those who an- 
swered t on the last roll call. 
Mr. N. I your pardon, Mr. Secretary. I suppose a 


verifica of the roll, where it is simply a call of the Senate, can 
only be made by recalling it. That was ee. 
r. HALE. No. That may be something brought here from 
branch. The Senate has never had anything of that kind. 
= is no necessity for a renewal of the roll call. 


PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair there 


is no way to verify the roll call except to reannounce the names. 














Mr. HALE. That is all. 

Mr. MASON. Iasked that it might be called again for a veri- 
fication. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
names of the Senators who answered present on the last roll call. 

The Secretary read the list of names as directed. 

Mr. BACON. As there have been a number of roll calls, I de- 
sire to state that my colleague | Mr. CLAY] is absent from the city, 
and that he is paired upon all questions with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts |Mr. LopGr}, whois also absent from the city. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. MILLs entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

Mr. CLARK. On behalf of the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. Mc- 
Brive}, I desire to state that he is unable to be here on account 
of sickness, which confines him to his room. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I will state that a telegram received 
by me to-day from the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINYTON] 
conveys the impression that he is quite sick and unable to be in 
the city. 

Mr. Murpny and Mr. Smiru entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators, a quorum 
of the Senate, having answered to their names, the question recurs 
on the motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. HARRIs] to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate joint resolution 125, on which 
motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownina, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 76) granting permission for the erec- 
tion of a temporary studio in the city of Washington, D. C., for 
use in the construction and completion of the statue of General 
Sherman; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 


Mr. SEWELL. I wish the Senator from Kansas would allow 
me to call up the joint resolution which has just come from the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
asks unanimous consent to call up the joint resolution which has 
just been received from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SEWELL. It will only take a minute, I will say to the 
Senator from Kansas, and itis a very important matter. It isin 
relation to the statue of General Sherman that is being constructed 
in this city. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator from Kansas will consent, 
and then we will go on with his joint resolution. It isa mere 
formal matter. 

Mr. SEWELL. The superintendent of public buildings—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not wish to interpose any objection to the 
orderly procedure of business. Will the Senator from Lilinois 
please state what the measure is? 

Mr. CULLOM. It is a joint resolution in regard to a place 
where an artist can work on General Sherman’s statue. I think 
that is it. 

Mr. SEWELL. That is it, and the superintendent of public 
buildings and grounds can not give the necessary permission. 

Mr. CULLOM. The House has passed the joint resolution and 
sent it here. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam willing to yield just for that special reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MORGAN. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
joint resolution from the House of Representatives. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 76) granting permission for the 
erection of a temporary studio in the city of Washington, D. C., 
for use in the construction and completion of the statue of Gen- 
eral Sherman, was read the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the Secre- 
tary of War is hereby authorized to grant a permit, under such regulations 
as he may deem best for the public interest. to the General Sherman statue 
committee of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. and to the General 
Sherman statue commission, for the erection on the public grounds in the 
city of Washington, D. C., and on such site as he may deem best, of a tem- 
porary studio for use in the construction and completion of the oom 

deneral Sherman, for which the contract has been awarded to Mr. Car 
Rohl-Smith, sculptor. 

Mr. CULLOM. [ask that the joint resolution be put upon its 
passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I consented to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution on the ground that it was a patriotic 
duty to forward the project of doing honor to the name of one of 
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our great and distinguished generals of the Army of the United 
States. I regret that any occasion has arisen in the Senate, at this 
late day of the session, when it is necessary for me to make & 
statement of the ground upon which I am willing to consent to 
the passage of a resolution of this kind. 

If I were to pursue the course that is obseryed by some of the 
members of the Senate on the other side of the Chamber, I would 
object to the consideration of the joint resolution, and would re- 
sort, as they have resorted, to filibustering for the purpose of pre- 
venting its passage. But, sir, I conceive that every member of 
the Senate of the United States has some patriotic duty to perform. 

The resolution against which this filibuster has occurred was 
the unanimous report of the Committee on Pacific Railroads, of 
which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Grar] is the chairman. That 
honorable Senator has conducted this filibuster against the joint 
resolution of his own. It seems that we are to stay here indefi- 
nitely for the purpose of getting the consent of a few members of 
the Senate to pass a joint resolution which has already commanded 
on several occasions a distinct vote of a majority of this body. 

The joint resolution is a very simple one. It requests the Pres- 
ident of the United States to suspend proceedings in the courts for 
the purpose of foreclosing the mortgages on the Union Pacific 
Railroad upon the ground that the former President of the United 
States had no a no “— in law, to transfer to Fitzgerald 
seventeen and odd million dollars out of the sinking fund of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company in order to enable him to buy 
this property. It has been pointed out in debate here that the 
information lodged in the Attorney-General’s Office is entirely 
meager. We have made every effort that the committee and the 
Senate could make to get full information in regard to this trans- 
action. Upto this time we have not been able to get it. The 
matter is in the dark, it is hidden behind clouds and obstructions 
that we can not penetrate, and it is ne for public justice 
and for the preservation of the rights of the people of the United 
States at least that Congress should have some opportunity to pass 
upon the subject. 

This transaction, in the ordinary course of legislation and ad- 
ministration of the Government, being so very weighty, such an 
enormously heavy transaction, would have been laid before by 
the President of the United States before Congress and the advice 
of © would have been taken about it. But the President 
of the United States saw proper to take his own course and to 
conduct an arrangement which even now is not to be traced upon 
the archives or the records of the Attorney-General’s Department 
or of any other Department of the United States Government. 

The Committee on Pacific Railroads conceived it to be an una- 
voidable duty that they should bring forward this joint resolution 
and request the present Executive to suspend proceedings on the 
matter until an investigation of it could be had. Some argument 
has been made here upon the question by myself and by others, 
and no response has come from any Senator as yet showing that 
there was any lawful authority for this conduct on the part of the 

vious Administration, or showing that it was in any way at all 
Vastified by the condition of the railroad or by public necessity. 

That road to-day is solvent and able to be sold for money 
enough, if we want to sell it, to pay all of its debts of every kind 
and character. The very men who have entered into this agree- 
ment with the President of the United States, or rather the At- 
torney-General, have prepared a company to receive the title to 
on 7 — prem th ger — it at F ccteaaiat of — 

75,000,000 was set apart for —— e mort- 
gages, liens, and the like of that, and $25,000,000 se @ pro- 
moters. That ought to be enough to satisfy the te of the 
United States that there is an extreme sacrifice made here, when, 
if we carry out the agreement of the President, Mr. Cleveland, or 
— it to be carried out, we receive into the Treasury of the 

nited States on account of this railroad and all of its property of 
every kind and character — $28,000,000. 

It is not quite that. It is the difference between $28,000,000 and 
festa! taking it at their own price, taking it at what they 





this property before they permit it to go into this new cor- 
tion that they are stteuginng to organize under the laws of 

We have not even got those laws. We have not had time to get 
them. We have only ascertained from statements in the news- 


that those laws exist. I speak from statements made in 

the newspapers and not from any statement that is found in the 

Attorney-General’s Office. There is no formulation of the agree- 

ment between the Government of the United States and Fitzger- 

Wes een ee ee reorgani- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

That agreement is contained, as I remarked to the Senate the 
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opportunity of getting an expression of the voice of the Senate 
upon this subject. 

Mr. President, it is late in this session to commence filibuster- 
ing operations, and especially where it is for the purpose of shut- 
ting out the 7 and preventing inquiry. I do not believe the 
people of the United States are going to be happy, to say the least 
of it, 1 do not believe they will be at all satistied with the Senate 
of the United States if we permit this transaction to go on as it 
is and permit ourselves to cover it up against inquiry. What we 
want on this question is light, not injustice. There is not a man 
in the Senate who wants to do anybody injustice in regard to this 
business. But, sir, it is asking too much of human nature, to 
say nothing of Senatorial responsibility, for us to sit by here and 
have transactions of this kind matured into decrees and judg- 
ments of the court upon agreed cases, and the like of that, without 
interposing even an inquiry into it. 

This proceeding originated on the 14th day of January, 1897, 
just before the conclusion of the last session of Congress. It was 
quite a while before we got any knowledge of it atall. Wenever 
got any knowledge of it until we addressed a resolution of this 

y to the Executive requiring the Attorney-General to make a 
report of what had been done. That resolution, when it was re- 
sponded to, was answered in the way that I have stated. 

I think this side of the Chamber and the friends on the other 
side of the Chamber of the resolution reported by the Senator 
from Kansas have shown that they are willing to do any patri- 
otic act or duty required of them by the Government of the 
United States. There will be no disposition on the part of any 
Senator on this side of the Chamber to retaliate upon the bills 
which are coming in here, whether they are appropriation bills or 
whether they are tariff bills. But the Senate is acting, it seems 
to me, without due consideration and wisdom when it provokes 
the opportunity of retaliation. We will show on this side of the 
Chamber, I have no doubt, a forbearance to resort to these un- 
usual methods. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HALE. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Alabama appears to be discuss- 
ing the question of the resolution of the Senator from Kansas in 
reference to the Pacific railroads, I had h that we were com- 
ing to a vote upon that, and that a majority of the Senate was 
inclined to take it up. The Senator from New Jersey, as I under- 
stood it, asked unanimous consent to take up a matter entirely 
outside, with reference to the statue of General Sherman, that 
would give rise to no debate, and the Senator in ch of the 
other resolution gave way, I supposed, upon that su: position 

Of course the motion to take up is not a debatable question. 
Ishall not debate it, but it has been intimated to me by other 
Senators that if the railroad question is to be debated upon the 
—s of the Senator from New Jersey, it will be generally 

ebated, and we shall never reach a vote on the resolution of the 
Senator from Kansas. I think the Senator will see that if he 
opens the question and debates this subject, other Senators will 
reply, and that we never shall come to a vote upon that resolution. 
I should like to see a vote taken here and now, with a quorum of 
the Senate present, on the tion of the Senator from Kansas. 
It is a Senate resolution. It will do no great harm if it is taken 
up. If the majority of the Senate want to take it up, let it be 
ies w 


Mr. MORGAN. I never get the floor of the Senate to make 
any remark in which the Senator from Maine does not concur 
that I am not out of order. I am strictly in order. 

Mr. HALE. I ask the Senator whether on the matter called up 
by the Senator from New Seer, Seta ee 22 erie eee- te 20 
debate, as stated, the Senator thinks that he ought to 
open the general question for discussion, when we might get a 
vote at once on the motion of the Senator from Kansas? 


makes the Chair understands, 

an a i 

Alabama, does not make any point of order. 

wk oa Ae not know, Mi Presiden’ 
that we were considering, unanimous con- 

sent, a q on that would give rise to no de , and that the 

Sete ee an ical on that account. 

The PRESIDING OFFI The Chair will state for the in- 
formation of the Senator from Maine, that the Senator from New 
Jersey asked unanimous consent to take up a resolution, and unan- 
et ee ae 
Fi Gieaaseenes ot unanimous consent that it should not be 


Mr. President, the Senator from Maine says ho is mystified. 1 
am ready to debate that. Enough has occurred here morning 





ed 
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ystify almost anybody who has a patriotic sense of duty 
oS regard to the business of the Senate of the United States; 
and I was only availing myself of this opportunity to appeal to 
our pa’ ism in to the great eral we were to do honor 
to, to the , and from the analogy the duty of the 
Senate of the United States to proceed with the business of the 
body without resorting to the miserable project of filibustering, 
which has been resorted to this morning by the chairman of the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. =~ o 

That is all I was doing, and I think it is a legitimate ground of 
ap now, inasmuch as the proposition is before this body to do 
honor to the great general who is dead, that we should also in the 
same patriotic spirit try to do justice to the people of the United 
States and to the present Executive of the United States, so as to 
bring about a suspension of action upon this contract until the 
Senate and the of the United States can look into the 
subject; thatisall. I am not arguing as to what ought to be done 
with the resolution or what ought to have been done with the con- 
tract after we have got our consent to look into it. But I was in 
hopes, inasmuch as there had been an opportunity furnished fora 
cessation for a moment of the belligerent spirit of partisanship in 
the Senate, that I could use the particular measure that is now 
before the Senate asa basis of argument and an appeal also to 
Senators in this body that after we have passed the pending reso- 
lution we shall return toour duty and cease to filibuster and take 
a test vote on the question propounded in the joint resolution 
reported by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, the great difficulty about 
the subject-matter which the Senator from Alabama has brought 
before the Senate under the claim of discussing the pending joint 
resolution is that Senators who are advocating the passage of the 
joint resolution reported from the Committee on Pacific Railroads 
have always insisted upon occupying whatever time there was 
that might be taken for discussion of that question, and have never 
left any time up to the present for any discussion or any presenta- 
tion of the other side. 

I have only to recall the attention of the Senate to what tran- 

ired here at the last session. This is not a new matter for con- 

deration or discussion. It was all presented here by two reso- 
lutions introduced by my colleague, the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. ALLEN], at the last session. Those resolutions drew out 

m several Senators upon this floor considerable discussion. All 
of the facts, all of the letters, all of the proceedings that are now 
again brought before the Senate were before the Senate at that 
tim 


e. 

Mr. President, I wish to recall a little of the history of that dis- 
cussion. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan]| put an end 
to it, and prevented the consideration of that resolution at the 
last session of when I had announced on this floor that 
I was within thirty minutes of the end of my presentation in op- 
position to the resolution of my colleague. en unanimous con- 
sent wasasked at the expiration of the morning hour, that I might 
be permitted to proceed and conclude my speech on that subject, 
every Senator u this floor gave unanimous consent except the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him how 
ns hoa ing on it then? 

Mr URSTON. I had not ken more than one-tenth of 
the time usually occupied by the tor from Alabama for the 
discussion of an unimportant subject. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator had spoken for four consecutive 


— in the morning hour. 

r. THURSTON. I announced on this floor then that I was 
within thirty minutes of the conclusion of an argument that I 
endeavored to make logical, fair, tem , and plain. 

allow me to interrupt him, 





inasmuch as he raises the —— 

The PRESIDING O . Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator ? 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes, sir. 


it matter be- 
four days in the 
discussion of a resolution oS it was utterly impossible to 
of the Senate for something else 


the 
Senator from Alabama. ; 
upon this floor at the last 
discussing the question of 
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the foreclosure of the Union Pacific Railway Company, that I en- 
deavored to present my case fairly, clearly, logically, and dispas- 
sionately; that I was prevented from closing that debate, and that 
the action of the Senate upon that resolution was obstructed by 
the sole objection of the Senator from Alabama to giving me the 
unanimous consent of this body to continue for half an hour to 
the conclusion of my presentation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the Senator printed his speech? 

Mr. THURSTON. No, Mr. President, I have not printed my 
speech; it having been interrupted by the Senator from Alabama, 
made it impossible for it to be printed as a concluded argument. 
I have withheld it from the Recorp, and shall, if the Senator 
from Alabama ever permits me, or gives me a chance to proceed, 
endeavor to conclude it and have it all printed in the Recorp. 

This question was before the Senate at the last session. 

Mr. MORGAN. This question? 

Mr. THURSTON. This same question. Look at the resolution 
presented by my colleague, the Senator from Nebraska, asking a 
suspension of proceedings in the court for the very purpose that 
is now urged on the part of those in charge of this resolution—the 
same question was up, and my colleague from Nebraska made a 
strong argument here, as good an argument as has ever been made 
on that side of the question, insisting that the President of the 
United States had no right to enter into the arrangement—the 
same arrangement that is now presented by the report of this 
committee. 

Every letter that has been read in this discussion was read then. 
The situation is not changed. It is the same question. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama by his single objection, when the whole Sen- 
ate was willing to give the unanimous consent to proceed to the 
conclusion of my argument, stopped me then and there. That 
| resolution and its consideration went by the board because other 
| business got in the way of it. I had no purpose at that time, I 

have no purpose now, if there can be time given for what I believe 
to be necessary debate on this subject, to object to the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. President, let me state the present situation. All the mort- 
gage lien holders of the Union Pacific Railway Company, includ 

| ing the Government of the United States, are now in court on 
bills filed,each mortgagee asking for foreclosure and a determina- 

tion by the court, a court of the United States, of the priority of 

| liens; all lien holders, including the United States, are asking for 

| an adjudication as to the amounts respectively due them, and ask- 
ing for the ordinary, public, open-to-all bidders’ sale of the prop- 
erty and a distribution of the assets in accordance with the decree 
of the court and the equities of the case. 

The issues are all made; the proof has all been taken; the Goy- 
ernment appeared by ex-Governor Hoadly, of New York City, its 
special counsel, and by Hon. John C. Cowen, of Omaha, its special 

| counsel. It has presented its casein court. I do not know what 

| the decree will be; I do not care what thedecree may be; but Ido 
know that the Government, like any other lien holder, is now in 
that court with its case, with its claim, with its equities, with its 
issues, asking, like the other mortgagees, for whatever decree is in 
accordance with the equities of the case. 

That is where the Government of the United States ought to 
be; that is the only tribunal on the face of the earth where this 
question ought to be considered and determined and adjudicated. 
Is there any fear that any just claim, that any just equity. that 
any legal right of the Government of the United States will not 
receive due consideration and fair adjudication by the courts of 
the United States? What Senator says there is any danger on 
that score? 

Now, Mr. President, there is a guaranty, secured by a deposit 
of four millions and a half of money, that on the mortgage sale 
when the property is put up, free to all bidders, there shall bea 
bid at least sufficient in amount to net the Government of the 
United States $45,000,000 on its claim. Its claim, including in- 
terest paid, is about $68,000,000. That is all the agreement there 
is, Mr. President. The Government made no agreement except 
that it would go into court with its claim and submit it as any 
other creditor would and should to an adjudication. 

The Government has for its protection to-day a guaranty, 
backed by a four-million-and-a-half deposit, that somebody on that 
sale will bid enough to net the Government of the United States 
$45,000,000 on its claim. The Senator from Alabama says that 
that isnotenough. Well, Mr. President, then let those who think 
it is not enough put up a like guaranty to bid more. 

My objection to this resolution is that by its passage the pro 
ceeding in court is delayed and the Government faith, by virtue 
of which it secured this guaranty bid, is broken, and the guar- 
anty to make the bid falls to the ground; and whenever a mort 
gage sale takes place, whether now or in twenty years from now, I 
fear and I believe that there will never be secured anything like 
the bid that is now guaranteed and that will be made if this so- 
called arrangement is carried out. 

Mr. President, what I insist is that before any man shall lose 
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this guaranty to the United States, before any man shall lose the 
opportunity to secure at least $45,000,000 at an early date~on the 
Government claim, somebody, backed up 7 millions likewise, 
shall come to the front and put up a similar guaranty that a 
better bid will be made at some future time. 

The Senator from Alabama in all this discussion has criticised 
not only the business judgment, not only the legal ability, but the 
honesty of every officer of the late Administration who had any- 
thing to do with this litigation between the Government and the 
Union Pacific Railway Company. 

Mr. President, it is not my p se to discuss the case now. I 
only say what I do in answer to the Senator from Alabama that 
the Senate may know and that the country may know who it is 
that has filibustered, if there has been any filibustering, against a 
speedy determination of this question by the Senate. The Sena- 
tor from Alabama by his single objection blocked its determina- 
tion at the last session. 

I bring this matter now before the Senate also in order that the 
Senate ms see, and that the country may see, that the whole aim 
ot those who are seeking the passage of this resolution is to defeat 
the guaranty that the Government now has of a forty-five-million- 
dollar bid upon this property, and no man can point me to any- 
one, with a million behind him, who will guarantee that a better 
bid will ever be made at any future time. 

When we let go of that great advantage which we now possess, 
I wish to know that some other capitalist, either now or next 
month or next year, stands ready to make a better bid. If we 
redeem the first mortgage and invest $34,000,000 more in the Union 
Pacific Railway Company,I want to know that when it is eventu- 
ally put up for sale at an open bid, now, next month, next year, or 
in three years, some capitalist stands ready to bid more. 

Mr. President, I have unwittingly been drawn into a little pre- 
liminary discussion of this question. For my part,I have never 
had _ objection to having this matter come up at any time when 
it could receive fair, deliberate, and careful consideration. I at- 
own to discuss it at the last session. I failed in my object. I 
shall attempt to discuss it if it comes up at this session of Con- 

I may failin my object; but I sincerely trust, Mr. Presi- 


fent, that I will not fail because of any similar objection to that | ti 


which stopped my speech at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MorGAN] has wey pe very unfairly, I think, that I have at- 
tempted to hinder the consideration of this resolution. When an 
effort was made to bring it before the Senate this morning, I de- 
manded the yeas and nays on it, which disclosed that there was 
no quorum present. The roll was then called to ascertain if a 
quorum was present, and no quorum appeared, and no quorum 
has been present from that time to this. I resent most stren- 
uously the charge made by the Senator from Alabama, so far as I 
am concerned, 

There is something in this resolution, Mr. President, which I 
think demands the attention of the Senate and demands the atten- 
tion of the country. The fact stands ont that this Government 
has over $33,000,000, nearly $34,000,000, invested in these subsidy 
bonds, a part of which are paid, and we are called upon by this 
resolution, in so far as the jud t of this branch of is 
concerned, to pay nearly $34,600,000 of the first-mortgage ds. 
Is there any member of this Senate, I want to know, who is in 
favor of this Government paying sixty-eight or sixty-nine million 
dollars on these ra . more than one-half of what we have 
now? I doubt it very much. : 

There is another question in connection with this resolution 
which is very objectionable in my mind. The resolution came 
from the committee of which I have the honor to be chairman, 
and the committee has amended.it.. As it stood originally it was 
in favor of the Government possession of this road and 


operating it. I would rather see every dollar of money the Gov- 
umn ban got in this en lost than to see the Govern- 
ment o 


perate that road for one hour. Thepeople of this coun 

in my judgment, do not believe in the governmental ag} 

railroads. It is easily proved 

where there is governmental operation of railroads, bly with 

one exception, in Holland, they are operated at a much higher cost 

- = people than where they are operated by private capital, as 
country. 

I do not object to this resolution coming up. Iam perfectly 
willing it shall come up whenever there is a quorum present to 
take it up, and to have it acted upon when there is a majority of 
the Senate to pass upon it. Iam ready to vote upon it. I have 
no interest whatever init. It is true the committee of which I 
have the honor of being chairman the resolution, but I 
exercise the right, which every individual member possesses, to 
favor or oppose any resolution which the committee may report 
to the Senate. I do not want to be in the way for a moment of 
the of the Sherman statue resolution. 

. CULLOM. I hope the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] 
will consent to the disposition of the little resolution in relation 
to the statue of General Sherman. 





that in every country in the world | shall 





Mr. GEAR. I shall be glad, for one, to have that done. 
Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Kansas consented that tho 
resolution might be taken up and acted upon. 

Mr. GEAR. I thank the Senator from Kansas for giving way 
to that, and I shall be glad to see that resolution adopted. \vo 
are all interested in it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not suppose there would be any debate on 
this matter when I gave way to the Senator from New Jersey | Mr, 
SEWELL]; but as statements have been made on this floor, J inusi 
beg the indulgence of the Senate for just a few moments that | 
may reply in the briefest possible way to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. THURSTON}. 

Mr, CULLOM. Ih the Senator will do that later, and wil] 
allow the resolution which the Senate consented should be taken 
up to be without delay. 

Mr. WHITE. I es suggest a method out of this difficulty, 
If the Senate has no objection to allowing the proposition of tlio 
Senator from Kansas to come up, so that it may be discussed, 
then, of course, he can make his remarks; but if now we dispose of 
the other matter, then it will be necessary for us to take up somo 
new ~—- in order to enable him to be in order. 

Mr. GEAR. I shall not object to the Senator from Kansas 
having all the time he wants to discuss this matter. I shall be 


= glad to hear him. 
r. CULLOM. I sup it was understood that the resolu- 
ansas was coming before the Senate for 


tion of the Senator from 
consideration at once. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is what I understood. 

Mr. CULLOM. In view of that, I ask that the resolution in 
relation to the statue of General Sherman may be first acted upon. 
I have no objection to the resolution of the Senator from Kansas 
coming before the Senate and oe disposed of. 

Mr. MORGAN. I suggest to the Senator to put that in tho 
form of a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SEWELL. It can not possibly take more than a moment 
to dispose of the resolution in relation to the statue of General 
Sherman. I object to all this debate on that resolution, because it 
is not germane to it, and I ask the Senate to act upon the resolu- 


on, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no power to con- 
trol the right of Senators to debate the question. It is before the 
Senate for consideration, and, in the opinion of the Chair, Sena- 
een t to discuss it if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. WHITE. I will suggest, that there may be no misunder- 
standing about this matter, that the unanimous consent of tho 
Senate be given to the consideration of the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. ores ae that then the resolution 
of the Senator from . HARRIs]} be taken up. 

; wrt ee — uscuittes _ made 
o adjourn un y for the purpose g the return 
to the Senate of the absent Senators and others who had taken ad- 
vantage of this little interim to be away. I wish this question to 
be discussed, when it is discussed, before a full Senate. I would 
not have interposed an objection if the Senate had adjourned over 
ht to have done, until Thursday, 
here, I shall not to-morrow, 
taking up the resolu- 

t I shall object, and do object, 

the consideration of the Senate 
when we are without a quorum. It is a question that ought to be 
ett fo Senator. It is a very important matter. 

ae eee 5 ee I said before, = Seana Sety 
muc ere been an amereger or unnecessary delay in 
the consideration of this eanotesion. It was offered in good 
t in order that 

to occupy 
t have an 
to me that 


grave 
now I 
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In the consideration of all the funding bills which have been | More than that, I find in the notes of the hearings before the 
advocated and urged with such force and zeal and intelligence on | Committee on Pacific Railroads of the Senate of the United States, 
the part of the representatives of these railroad companies, it has | which were printed under the order of the Senate June 9, 1596, a 
been admitted that the railroad companies could and would pay statement of the earnings and expenses, by mouths, for the years 
the entire amount of the debt if they were given more time. They | 1890 to 1895, of the Union Pacific Railway Company, which I 
have conceded the value of the property and admitted that if the desire to have inserted in my remarks, | will only state now that 
time was extended at a lower rate of interest they would pay the | the total of these surplus earnings, taxes being deducted, a: 
entire amount of the debt. Therefore, when the Senator from Ne- | to $39,098,985.28. So that the net earnings for six years, covering 
braska | Mr. THURSTON | suggests that it is an unheard-of amount, | the period of the greatest dullness and depression that this coun- 
that nobody ever dreamed the Government would realize so much | try has ever seen, when railroad companies, as well as evry body 
from it as the $28,000,000 which it would get, it seems to me that else, were doing comparatively little or no business, averaged 
he must forget for the moment all of the records which these gen- | $6,516,497.54 during those years of unparalleled depression. 
tlemen themselves have made in the past. | The statement referred to is as follows: 


nounted 


Tue UntIon Paciric RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Earnings and expenses, by months, for the years 1890 to 1895, inclusive. 


EARNINGS. 














Month. 1895. 1804. 1893. 1892. 1891 | 1890, 

ee ands aes posers S4acei ddcces wesereesceceesscee | $970, 520.07 | $1,089,115.99 | $1, 404,791.44 | $1, 427, 180.01 $1, 199, 633. 82 
February -.--.------------------- +--+ ---+++ - 2-000 222 --+ ----- 2-22 oe , O43. Gt 1, 006, 963. 49 1, 260, 776. 43 1, 209, O71. 47 1, 264, 083. 05 
March 1, 075, 573. 36 1, 078, 896. 39 l nS 1, 463, 973. 44 1, 679, 273. 88 
REI AL cd sieuse Gad cee cccecccces Sade eedeesnekd Sake sone necennacekes 1, 083, 343. 78 1, 104, 231.91 l c 1, 468, 447.13 1. TLO, O87. D4 
IY - -nnnnnnw anna nena sens nen anne eno 2 oaeeeeee ne eeeseees 1,156, 180.20 | 1,201,079.60 | 1,510, 99: 1, 508, 147.92 1 958. 716.27 
June .. cones - 1, 188,052.02 | 1,202,995. 23 1, 530, 287. 16 1, 744, 513. 06 1, 780, 436. 30 
July -.... 1, 192, 507. 91 1, 004, 369. 98 1, 338, 113. 49 1, 689, 878. 10 1, 764, 886. 84 
Augus 1, 209, 586. 14 1, 442, 800. 64 1, 324, 973. 21 1, 885, 449. 26 1,915, 717.58 
September 1, 368, 582. 65 1, 497, 066. 39 1, 607, 010. 98 2,191, 988. 72 1.995. 782. 90 
October 1, 646, 406. 15 1, 706, 522. 50 1, 756, 470. 08 2, 072, 40. 59 2 O82. 406. 94 
November. .... itaknausetidae budcacthecescnchhababeess Jedacebéne 1, 362, 813. 84 1, 333, 110. 45 1, 544, 901. 64 1, $40, 965. 14 1, 910, 204. 05 
an conc dandac dessca ne svendéeseucccecsece btn 1, 142, 431. 48 1, 110, 645. 17 1, 209, 382. 80 1, 670, 835. 82 1.313. 008, 29 
anna cas bakes sscensce ceeded esenes cone a 14, 336,291.24 | 14,817,806.74 | 17,376,792.11 | 20.361, 401.66 20, 438, 208, 36 








OPERATING EXPENSES (INCLUDING TAXES). 





$867,924.20 | $738, 487.09 $883,5 


























$904, 883. 65 $871, 452.11 $929, 175. 28 
675, 115. 49 733, 497.31 | 820, 3 849, 628. 48 | : 013, 006. 55 
696, 624. 90 854, 764. 53 074,! 880, 122.79 | 23, 1, 063, 116. 14 
605, 367. 70 795, 144.77 | 904, 05 M41.016.14 | 1,017,862. 40 1, 160, O86. 74 
725, 445. 94 968, 201. 52 OSV, 4: 958, 428. 58 | 985, 066, 27 1, 185, 583. 00 
770, 742. 38 908, 46.13 | 932, 05 O40, 235, 87 1, 007, 819. 45 1, O40, 148. 46 
781, 043. 14 710, O86. 66 | S54, 884, 150. 57 | 1, 085, 313. 05 013, 617. 25 

739, 087. 44 871, 944. 99 ah, 1, 040, 688. 93 1, 015, 004, 84 1, 20, 674. 87 
783, 07. 886, 248. 16 852, 51 1, 082, 900. 72 050, 511. 55 1, (M4, 854. 52 
861, 867. 82 1,104,379.51 | 1,044,062 1,126,146.91 » 1,129,310.43 1, 341. G01. 58 

nn 801, 618. 37 1, 120, 281.32 1, O14, 508. 4 1, 076, 893. 53 1, 049, 202. 52 1, 313, 145. 81 
Nee no cccceemacteccccscccscncscccee| 1,008, 740.56 | 815, 747. 50 1, 046, 453. 95 1, 126, 087.27 995, 464. 59 1,211, 349. 07 
DR ctiesincee Chinas dinndddliewiriesdiadeeckooes thwb oant | 9, 434,134.00 | 10,502,729.49 | 11,166,520.30 | 11,811,153.44 | 11,841, 286.78 13, 163, 449. 30 

| | » 

SURPLUS EARNINGS (TAXES DEDUCTED). 
$102,595.78 | $900,628.90 | $515, 921.90 522,206.36 | $416,913. 78 | 

265, 230. 15 273, 466.18 | 440, 445. 04 | 449, 442. 99 349, 046. 49 | 351, 976. ! 
378, 948. 46 224, 131. 86 | 452, 350. 34 585, 850. 65 575, BAS. 42 | 616, 157.74 
387, 976. 08 809, O87. 14 | 468, 144. 76 527, 430.99 497,881.15 | 540), 980. 80 
430, T34. 26 2R2, 878. 08 521, 504. 56 7, 535, 012. 55 | 773, 133. 18 
417, 309. 64 209, 049. 10 508, 234. 04 RIM 605, 471. 09 740, 287. 84 
411, 464. 77 384, 283. 32 483, 288. 28 » 727.1 577, 380.16 | 851, 260. 50 
470, 518.70 570, 864. 65 510, 197.00 844, 760. 33 720, 518. 44 886, (42. 71 
585, 459. 67 610, 818. 23 74,495.57 | 1, 109, 008.00 987, 738. 00 860), 928.38 
785, 038. 33 662, 142. 99 712, 407. 67 | 946, 793. 68 1, 019, 046. 68 6090, 715. 42 
561, 195. 47 | 212, 829.13 | 500, 393.00 | 864, 071. 61 913, 996. 80 507,149.14 
105, 685. 93 | 294, 897. 67 | 252, 878. 85 544, 799. 55 648, 002.19 101, 659. 22 





Total. .....--cccccccoceecccccecccceecccececccececcceccoceceee----|  4,908,157.24| 4,316,077.25| 6,210,271.81 | 8,550,208.29| 7,846, 451.70 


ee 


7, 274, 759. 06 





ALEX. MILLAR, Assistant Comptroller. 
Boston, March 24, 1896. ; 


Mr. HARRIS. I also desire to insert in the Recorp, without | The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
reading it, a statement of the bonds issued in aid of the construc- | will be made. 

tion of the Pacific railroads, the interest paid thereon by the The statement referred to is as follows: 

United States, and the condition of the sinking fund. | 


Bonds issued in aid of the construction of the several Pacific railroads and interest paid thereon by the United States, and condition of Pacific Railroad sinking 
fund created by act of May 7, 1878. | 





Interest repaid by com- 
panies. 











Sinking fund. 








Balanceof | 
Interest ac- | Interest paid |——- ee oad $$$ _—______ me 
Name of railway. Prtpcial _ cruedand | by the By transpor- By cash pay-| _ 2 | 
not yet paid. United States.) tation serv- | mente: 5 lunited States| Bonds. | Cash. | Total. 


earnings. 





ice. | 











Central Pacific. ..............| $25,885, 120.00 | $594,333.60 | $44,045, 886.84 | $7,968, 168.66 | $658,283.26 | $35,419, 434.92 $437,000.00 | $6, 907,968.57 | $7,344,968. 57 
Kansas Pacific ...............|  6,308,000.00| ~ 42,690.00 | 11,103,708.44| 4.532.588.93 |. | 7 lis.lil |. van 
. 27, 236,512.00 572,296.36 | 46,782, 289.38 | 15,960,051. 70 438, 409.58 30, 383,778. 10 | 13,645,250.00 | 4,092,959. 86 | 17,738,200. 86 
CHAC...........-.......:--..-|  1,600,000.00 600.00} 2,807,408.26 | 644,082.98 DT OOD ciel ac csaaumindetelh cnelediniibs 
Slostern Pacifio.....--.----- 1 00 80 | 8,264, 402. 54 et OURO GA |... ceannhinacu aches , 
Sioux City Pacific.......| 1 ..00 : 2, 783, 236. 69 SEs, wn oo A WOE Een ccncacsnditstnodsnateaaackns 
NINE tides ihcintecccien 110, 786, 877.15 | 29,875, 507.95 | 1, 103, 619.75 | 90,907, 650.45 | 14,082, 250.00 | 11,000, 28. 43 | 25, 083, 78. 43 


— 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary of the Treasury. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 1, 1897. v ’ 
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Mr. HARRIS. Let me turn back to some of the statements 
which were made by the representatives of the company and see 
if we can arrive at an idea of what they consider the value of the 

roperty. Here is the statement of Mr. Winslow S. Pierce. I be- 

ieve Mr. Pierce is to-day the attorney for the reorganization com- 
mittee. He is an intelligent gentleman and understands the 
whole matter from beginning to end. Mr. Pierce takes the posi- 
tion, of course, that the Government can be foreclosed. Senator 
Wo cor asked him this question, which will be found on page 22 
of the hearings: 


Senator WotcorTr. Do you think that the Government is in the position of 
any other creditor, and that if the Government fails to protect the liens in 
advance of its own the holders of the first-mortgage bonds may foreclose 
upon the Government interest? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wo.cortt. So, therefore, this offer that you are making to the 
Government on behalf of the reorganization committee is not because the 

resence of the Government is essential to your reorganization plan, but 
so that the Government may be advised and warned that if it esires to 
protect its lien it must oa ® forward and do something? 

Mr. Prerce. Not exactly 

In the statement eddceased | by the chairman of the reorganization commit- 
tee to the chairman of this committee the pw rpose of the reorganization com- 
mittee in that respect was stated. It was sta there, if I recollect aright, 
that while the ization committee's view was that the Government 
could be foreclosed, and that no outstanding right of redemption would be 
left open, the « smmaaene would consider it better to agree with the Govern- 
ment on some just and equitable —- of the matter—some fair adjustment 
of the Government's dan against the property. 


The Senator from Nebraska intimates Aopen other bidders can 
come forward, and that this is to be an ope ition where any- 
body and everybody can bid. I wish ‘ont attention to the fact 
that Mr. Pierce seems to have considered that a different solution 
of the question had been arrived at: 


Senator WoLcoTt. Just as understand. Not because it was essential, but 
because it was equitable. 
Mr. Prerce. Equitable, and also essential from a business standpoint. 
Geonkor Wo.cort, From a pone of view of . os 
Mr. oe. No; I an that th from a business standpoint—that it is, above all 
= a bet mee ay be an ~ —— of the debt, so that no 
be raised and ee to an extremity. 
WGonater Wotrcort. It eee Th vonld net bc amewtial bring in t 


M htt. Brence. Tt would 

Mr. Prerce. It ae ra better course to agree with the Govern- 
ment about questions kind than to have a question of this kind liti- 
gated. 


On page 35 is the statement of Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, who was 
for a great many years one of the Government directors, and who 
is now, I believe, one of the receivers. Senator WoLcort asked 
him the question: 


You laid before the Secretary of the Interior the suggestions of the board 
of Government directors as to the treatment to be accorded to the Union 
and Central Pacific railroads in connection with their Government debt? 

Mr. 2 amen The Government directors filed their report. I have here 
a 

‘Santor Wotcor. In that report you made a recommendation as to the 
method of treatment of those roads? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe we did. 

Senator W . That the Govern- 


mane meals Sen 8 of vine Se first-mortgage nals d the interest 
— an n 
fed 9 way of an foreclose and let the highest bidder take the 


upon them 
caer minim pset price? 
Mie Risto That yt eo whan we recommended, except 
e foreclosure of both the liens of 


“one. Yes; that there ehould bea foreclosure of both liens at 
onee. Do you still fa method? 
Mr. ANDERSON. I favor an adjustment ata fixed price, if possi- 
If the parties can not come to an my on that the 
return the Government ay proper- 
ties and an offer to the investors of the U: States of a complete railroad 
from the Missouri River to the 


That is one point on which I seriously object to the recommen- 

dation of the ————s committee, because it authorizes the 
sale of t portions of the road. It may be divided 

into several parts, and it prescribes. v that even on the 
Union Pacific line bids may be with relation to separate 

rtions of the . Thereby the system as a continuous line 
Koo the Migsourl River to the Pacthe will be-entively Aesteuyel 
and as a matter of course the value of the Government's interest | the 
would be seriously affected by that tion. 

On page 37 Senator Wo Lcort asked the question: 


Are you favorable to that scheme of reorganization ?— 
Referring to Mr. Pierce’s— 
Mr. AnprErson. I am favorable to As a receiver, I do not 
ive it to be a of functions arabic caer ticular 
Sceemes until I have fully matured my own views and ascertained the | OM€ 
views of the 
ae * 


The Government holds the nion Pacifie sik alemenees certain 
gmont of nip ie Paes te 8 wearer secret | Treas 


Supe Gent exe net aided, and are not first mortgages, would be about 35),- 


Senator STEWART. Does that cover terminals? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It covers Sogers even es that would have to be taken out of 
the value in order to determine fale valae of the Government lien. Tak 
ing that $50,000,000 from the $85,000,000, or the $92,000,000— 

Which are really the actual figures that he gives— 


of roe new securities as represen the fair value of the road, would give 


basis of value ae sogpeesang ting the of the Government as bei 
Frot a $30,000,000 10940, ng worth 


Mr. Anderson's arithmetic a to be a little lame, because tho 
amount which, according to his figures, would be required woul: 
be $42,000,000, ‘after iohedhig the sinking fund. erefore this 
pro ition, from Mr. Anderson's standpoint, is wholly untenable 
and unfair to the Government. 

Senator WoLcort asked Mr, Anderson this question, on page 40: 
anne that es mane 000 would be an offer bs on the gy nt 

Mr. nin I aoe en it on all 8 recy ot I have woe pipet Which lood 1 
me to the conclusion — the difference between the value of the property 
and the ie ea Wee ich would have to be paid and adjusted not exceed 


4 Wo.Lcott. You think that this sum ¢ mee it would be wiser 
for the Government to accept than it would be follow the Government 
directors’ scheme of Lanes Nia enough money ne cover the prior indebted- 


ness and to sell the o property 
. ANDERSON. Ihave not said that. 


That was the scheme which was recommended by the directors, 


Bs page 43 Mr. Anderson, with regard to dividing up the prop- 
y, Sal 


Ever without > short ia, the Central Pacific and Union Pacific alone 
would be a splendid lam not merely giving my own opinion on 
their opinion. ‘Phat is the with men, and I am giving 
their ~ on. That is mgs) a of Mr. Clarke, our operating inis- 


 aeeiitie Anderson was asked by Senator Brice: 
And that would leave one hundred and yogi millions of debt? 


Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; $135,000,000 to be accurate 
of 1,825 miles capable of earning, one year 


Senator Brice. Is this rail 
with another, 4 per cent upon 000.0002 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is just able, but it would be close work. 
Pp Anderson admits that it can earn 4 per cent upon $120,000,000 

ue. 
Mr. ene page 47, says, in reply to a question of Senator 
whole 1,400 miles known as the bond-aided portion of the Union Pa- 

Leese 

Senator Brice, sel oak ervingse 


I find astatement of net 6 9 of eae this 


Senator Brice. vienna years in 
which the road earned more t the maneent vomred So pay the in- 
terest on the bonds, have the mortgage 


It is fair to the receivers, and is a’ te amount required to pay tho tn: 


cite reee eee Re 


peasmaeas. In ether words, SN ceca a ae 


Senator BRICE. pes sae the 
and Mr. Pierce that the coud be foreclosed of alts interest n 
by reason of that pay interest on 


IE sachs wthssly ouniestacinainysdaiiat tee 
BRICE. See entitles the holders of the 
of the road in the period of six 


000, eee een = Mr. edieaoe, 
t directors an of the receivers, that it 


=p cee ae 











1897. 


The propose to issue $100,000,000 of bonds, $61,000,000 of common 
stock and $75,000,000 of preferred stock. The property, which 
evil cost them $61,505,850, therefore will be capitalized at $236,- 
000,000, nearly four times the amount of the cost of the road to 


these e. 

There is a good deal more to be considered than the actual loss 
to the Government. There is no doubt that a very serious loss is 

7S great many of the minor stockholders and bond- 

holders: I have here an article from the Building and Loan News, 
of New York, a monthly publication, entitled “Stop robbing 
stockholders.” It is not intended particularly to show the loss 
the Government will sustain, but I desire to have it incorporated 
in my remarks to show the other directions and the ways in which 
the smaller stockholders are going to be frozen out in this great 
transaction of the banking syndicate which is attempting to finance 
the Pacific railroad matter. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

STOP ROBBING STOCKHOLDERS. 

The great ong for Bryan and the widespread hate for large corporations 





are to the vast robberies wrought by men who “reorganize” 
com and whoin doing so plunder the poor men who hold small ainounts 
of such ’ stock. This country is full of men and women who are 


corporations ‘ 
poor, almost destitute, not from fault of their own, but because those who 
mismanage “reorganize corporations have stolen their little means by 
perverting the forms of law. These multitudes—mostly hard-working, de- 
their efforts tosave and improve their state defeated 
by the ruin of the securities wherein they have invested, have become dis- 


cow and discontented and waty to favor anything—even the follies of 
the ‘orm—that looks likely to help them. 
It is time to call a halt on these villainies 


We have not commonly known of them until toolate. Butwe have learned 
of one that is pending now and can be stopped in time. 

We etronedy ¢ e the proposal to separate the Union Pacific railroads 
from the U: tates Government by paying off the debt due the latter. 
That road's history from the start has been one of trickery and fraud. Its 

was shown by the “Crédit Mobilier” investigations of Congress to 


be bribery and colossal theft. Its later manage- 
ment up scores of small roads and loaded them on the great one, 
making 


y dividends on the roads they owned and letting the 

stockholders go without. al succession of such tricks 

—— the enormous aid given it by the Government, has 

nm so burdened t its stock of late years has been worth in the markets 
10 cents on the dollar or less. 

Now comein the “ reorganizers.” The road, being so loaded that it can not 

its debt to the Government, nor dividends on its stock, the * reorgan- 

” propose that the Government shall foreclose its mortgages and sell the 


z 


road tothem. They to form a new company; and to give the stock- 
Robbers of the peesede company stock in the new one, each stockholder to get 
the same amount he now has. 


. But behind it is hidden the robbery which has been 
“reorganization.” Every person who has one 
share of stock in the old company must pay in $15 to the new one. If he has 
pay in $1,500. This is neatly masked by proposing 

new “preferred” stock, besides his hundred 
shares of “common.” But it is highly likely, that when he has thus bought 
stock, with a hundred shares of ‘‘ common” 
thrown in, ee Syenee the fifteen shares he has bought new, and 
he will be no better off than now. If he can not pay 

Pe Se in the new company. If he has ten shares, he 
it ane ey can not $15 if he has one share— 

his Property. ers are taxed $9,000,000. The 

road is to be under foreclosure; and, the old company having nothing 


ter nn Sa EeOn en CORRES pag sbote. To give them 

between what they can not do losing their small means 
is sheer, simple robbery. Veil it as you may, this it is. 

It is idle to say that many of the present holders bonghs their stock on 

=k, they did? They had aright 

y. which 000, has been till it is 

worth less t atenth of thatsum. It to * out’ the 


now prgecees 
gg represents it—to deprive poor men of the millions of Sollars that 
remain 


This deserves no better name than we give it— 


And this villainy men of high standing in state and church are going to 

We call on them to halt. Let them not smirch their names and records by 
own deeds. 

Let them be men. Let them buy in the market the stock of those who can 


assessmen' Or let them t 
ie Whey propose to issue, enough to give those bonds 
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named are Edward Dickinson, Joseph H. Millard, J. A. Monroe, T. M. Orr, of 
Omaha; Alexander Miller, James G. Harris, of Boston; Otto H. Kahn, Henry 
C. Deming, Alvin W. Keech, Felix M. Warburg, Earnest R. Adee, George H 
Squire, Lawrence Greer, of New York; George Q. Cannon, Le Grand Young, 
of Salt Lake. Under the Utah law the company can acquire by purchase 
any other railroad stock and can extend any of its own lines 

They will therefore be an entirely new organization, and if 
their plans are carried out they will of course not be subject to 
any of the law which is supposed to govern these companies by 
the organic acts under which they were incorporated. ; 

Now, whatare the methods which those acts point out? Asa 
matter of course I need hardly say anything in regard to that 
after the able presentation of the legal questions involved by the 
learned Senator from Alabama |Mr. Morgan], but I wish to call 
attention to various places in the law to show that there are but 
two methods by which the Government can act. The remedies 
provided are either foreclosure or forfeiture in the event of default 
in the payment of bonds, and they are made absolutely specific 
and mandatory. 

There is no other option that I can see open to the executive 
officers of the Government except to foreclose and bid the entire 
amountof the Government debt. There isno authority anywhere 
given to them to scale it down, to accept & smaller bid. They are 
absolutely required to bid the total amount of the interest in the 
property which, as the United States is a creditor abundantly 
able to take care of any prior liens and thus save itself any loss in 
the matter, would be their natural duty as business men. 

Forfeiture is also invoked in many cases. 
tion 17 of the act of 1862: 

That if said roads are not completed, so as to form a continuous line of 
railroad, ready for use, from the Missouri River to the navigable waters of 
the Sacramento River, in California, by the Ist day of July, 1876, the whole 





It also says, in sec- 


of all of said railroads before mentioned, and to be constructed under the 
provisions of this act, ree with all their furniture, fixtures, rolling 
stock, machine shops, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and property of 


every kind and character, shall be forfeited to and be taken possession 
the United States. 


Now, it states the object of the act in section 18: 


And be it further enacted, That whenever it appears that the net earnings 
of the entire road and telegraph, including the amount allowed for services 


by 


rendered for the United States, after deducting all expenditures, including 
repairs, and the furnishing, running, and managing of said road, shall exceed 
10 per cent upon its cost, exclusive of the 5 per cent to be paid to the United 
States, Congress may reduce the rates of fare thereon, if unreasonable in 


amount, and may fix and establish the same by law. And the better to ac 
complish the object of this act, namely, to promote the public interest and 
welfare by the construction of said railroad and tolegwanh line, and keeping 
the same in working order, and to secure to the Government at all times (but 
particularly in time of war) the use and benefits of the same for postal, mili 
tary, and other purposes, Congress may at any time, having due regard for 
the rights of said companies named herein, add to, alter, amend, or repeal 
this act. 

A prime object of the Government in constructing this great 
national highway was the public welfare, and in order to do that 
it also protected the public against extravagant and extortionate 
rates of fares or charges upon the roads, and retained to itself the 

wer to amend, alter, or change those rates as well as the original 

w. If anew company of this kind steps in, organized under the 
laws of Utah, buying the property at this rate and capitalizing it 
at four times the amount invested, utterly outside and independent 
of all the statutory requirements, what becomes of the rights of 
the public in this matter? They are simply sacrificed, without 
any care being taken for their rights, without any regard to the 
original object of Congress in passing this act. I wish to say, as 
the Senator from Iowa has mentioned the question of the Govern- 
ment owning this property, that when the Government passed the 
law they had no fears on that matter apparently. They imposed 
that as the ultimate penalty to be enforced, provided the compa- 
nies did not perform their part of the contract either in paying 
the a and interest at maturity or in completing the road as 

uired. 

e have been terrorized in a good many directions in order to 
keep the Government from that, and openly to advertise to these 
men that the Government would not enforce the penalty which the 
law prescribes. With an ordinary debtor it would not be ex- 

under those circumstances, therefore, that a fair proposition 
or the settlement of the debt would be obtained. With thom ex- 
traordinary debtors, who have taken advantage of every opportu- 
nity to defraud the Government of its proper and just dues in this 
matter, who have squandered the great fund which was given 
to them without constructing the road in the manner required by 
Congress, who have debauched public men, who have been a dis- 
grace to the whole country, as everyone will admit. fr the last 
thirty years, it seems to me it is a surrender not only of the busi- 
ness interests of the Government, but of all the rights, and the 
ity, and the honor of this great Government. 
rom the very inception of this great work there was no honest 
intent to carry out the law. In the construction of the Union 


Pacific and the Kansas Pacific there was not spent $20,000 a mile. 
Any man familiar with the character of the great valley of the 
which those roads run, knows 
I have 


Platte and the Kansas River, u 


that the road can be constructed at a minimum of cost. 
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mvself seen miles and miles of track where the ties were laid 
down on the line given by the engineers, the rails were spiked, and 
‘rains were run along, while a small ditch was being dug on each 
side and thrown over into the center. It was that character of 
work. + ge is rarely a case that a cut over 6 or 8 feet was en- 
countered, 

I myself constructed as engineer the most difficult division in 
tho first 135 miles of the Kansas Pacific, that from Lawrence to 
Leavenworth, and its absolute cost, involving more work than 
any other portion of that part of the line, the first 135 miles, was 
$10,000 a mile. What did they get for that expenditure? They 
got the consent of the Senate of the United States to make a 
treaty with the Delaware Indians by which they purchased 
223.000 acres of land at $1.27 in currency, which they sold ata 
profit of over $7 an acre. They also got from Leavenworth 
County $250,000 of stock paid up, and it is the only — stock 
that the books of the Union Pacific Company ever showed. The 
books of the Kansas Pacific had no other paid-up stock. After 
the construction of that little piece of road, which cost about 
$500,009, they then turned around and put a-mortgage upon it 
for $609,000, putting in their pockets the profit of a million and a 
half dollars at least in the construction of it. 

So it was with the remainder of the Kansas Pacific. About 
eighteen to twenty thousand dollars a mile covered every cent of 
the expense. The road was not constructed as a first-class road. 
The ioad was in the main inferior and in wretched condition. 
Some of the Government examiners who were sent out, as shown 
by the testimony in Mr, Pattison’s report, were absolutely paid. 
One of them was paid $25,000 to sign the report by which they 
obtained the bonds. The presidents of the roads made affidavit 
that the stock had béen subscribed and paid for as required by law 
each time when the issue of bonds was urged. They obtained an 
immense land grant, alternate sections for 20 miles on each side 
of the road, and the odd sections were sold to settlers for $2.50 an 
acre, instead of the regular price, $1.25. So the men who bought 
those lands on the Indian reservations and who bought the lands 
a'ong the lines of these roads for double — were really the 
—_ who contributed that portion of the fund to construct the 
road, 

I think when we depart from this proviso of the law which 
gives the right to the Government to regulate the rate of freight 
and fares we are doing a great wrong and a great injustice to the 
people of that country. When we consent to anything which de- 
prives this t system of its continuity from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean, we are doing a great wrong to the entire 
country. As the Senator from Alabama said, it was created as a 
great instrumentality of Government. It rises to a higher plane 
than that of a mere contract for the construction of a certain 
number of miles of road. 

But I do not desire, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Taurs- 
TON] has said, to enter into a general discussion of this matter. 
1 am anxious that the Government shall step in and prevent what 
I regard as an unlawful thing from being done, to the great injury 
of the credit of the Government. There is no law under heaven 
that can be found for this reorganization committee making a 
secret contract with the late Executive, the late unlamented Execu- 
tive, let me say, of this country. The policy of these roads, so far 
as the Administrations have been concerfied, it seems to me has 
been like a serial novel. Each installment has been labeled “to 
be continued in our next.” The ne inaugurated by Mr. Cleve- 
land and his Attorney-General, which is expressed in these letters, 
I do not desire to see carried out by the present Administration. 

I believe that this country looks with a great deal of hope and 
interest to the administration of affairs by the present Adminis- 
tration. We all desire the very best results, so far as Mr. McKin- 
ley’s Administration is concerned. There is no patriotic citizen 
in this country who does not desire to see it succeed, and to see it 
lift nr up on a higher and better plane than that which 
was occupied by the Government for the four years preceding the 
4th of March last. I do not wish to see this dark-lantern con- 
spiracy, a twin brother to the famous bond contract, carried out 
to the eternal shame and disgrace of any Administration which 

ts it to be done. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the effort made this morning 
to get up the joint resolution reported from the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads failed for the want of a quorum. An evident 
filibuster was instituted for the p of defeating action w 
the joint resolution, The junior tor from Nebraska [Mr. 
THURSTON] was in the Chamber, and on several occasions, I ; 


when his name was called, he did not vote, and he did not answer | the 


the roll call, and pated, therefore, in the purpose of breaking 
the quorum, so that we could not possibly proceed with the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

Then came the joint resolution which is now before the Senate, 
and it untied the tongue of the junior Senator from wep pene bs 


that we can at last approach the subject, perhaps not 









r 
in advance of a foreclosure 


ere 
additional stipula 





form as we would like to do, because after all it is not a pleasant 
thing to discuss one measure upon the terms and provisions of 
another. In the course of the remarks which I submitted this 
morning, I referred to the pendency of a resolution in a former 
session of Congress on the same subject, introduced by the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ae I have the resolution be- 
foreme. The junior Senator from Ne 

upon my mind, as I suppose he did upon the Senate, that he oc- 
cupied a great number of morning hours, four, or five, or six, in 
opposition to the resolution of his omg car 


braska left the impression 


will read that resolution to show what it was that the Sena- 


tor from Nebraska was opposing, and to show why it is that the 
Senator from Nebraska is continuing to op 
class of measures upon the part of the Senate of the United 
States. Here is the resolution which the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska opposed: 


the same kind and 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pacific Railroads be, and they are hereby, 


instructed somenes and report to the Senate whether the executive depart- 
ment has, by ex 

or lien on the Union railroads, 

eas sell the property and assets thereof without additional logish pion, and 
° 


ting law, authority to foreclose the Government mortgage 
Pact c and Kansas Pacific or either of them, 


— and report what authority, if any, the President of th red States 
he Attorney-General ay es to contract with any person or persons 
sale of such property or any part thereof re. 

rcehase 


specting the amount that shall be bid by contemplated rs, and 
whether it is not the ze the President, under e w, before caus- 
ing a foreclosure of suc Secretary of the 


or lien, to direct 
Treasury to “redeem or werden cleat off all the paramount liens, mort 
gages, or incumbrances om such property neering Se sums lawfully duc 
respect thereof out of the ;” and that meantime, and pend- 
ing the report of the Committee on Railroads, the Attorney-General 
be, and he is h oy. directed to refrain from ae into any further or 
ons or le 


agreements oe of said property, or 


i e , or any fund arising or in any manner . 
ina ie or anton therewith. . se 

That is the resolution which the Senator from Nebraska occu- 
pied the time of the Senate so great a while in ee. 

Mr. THURSTON. Is t to the Senator that my colleague 
on the next day following introduced another resolution, which I 
hand to the Senator, and both of which I discussed at that time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will read it: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That a 


master’s, marshal, or any other a or execution sale of the separa 
of the Union Pacific and ific railroad companies, or either of them, 


without additional 1 tion by Congress, would not on the Gov- 
ernment of the Uni States, or conclude it of any legal or equitable right 
therein now : hp unless such sale should be subsequently ratified by 
Con, action. 


So a resolution intended to prevent the sacrifice of this road, 
under the conditions which have been stated in the remarks of 
the honorable Senator from Kansas, it was the p of the 
Senator from Nebraska to om, He was doing all he could to 
—— any interference at all on the part of the Con of the 

nited States with the action then taken by the President of the 
United States and the Attorney-General, which action is the sub- 
ject-matter of the resolution which we offered this morning and 
attempted to get an as to discuss. 

The Senator’s opposition has been doubly yg by the 
character of the resolutions which his colleague introduced 
into the Senate and was pressing for consideration. The Senator 
evidently intended to expend as much of the time of the Senate as 
could be conveniently done in opposing those resolutions, one of 
which was a resolution of inquiry and the other was a resolution 
expressive of the sense of the Senate against the action taken by 
the President of the United States. I supposed at the time that 
of course it had been stated and was of record in some of the pro- 
ceedings that the Senator was counsel for the receivers of this 
railroad, every one of whom is engaged in this new project of 
reconstruction and is a party to this contract, made virtually with 
themselves upon their recommendation. I anes that the Sen- 
ator felt a natural interest in trying to b down any effort of 
Congress to interrupt that a and such was the tenor of 
his remarks, and now the Senator avows that he was opposed to 
both those resolutions. 

The Committee on Pacific Railroads took up the subject them- 
selves at the present re a resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas and ref ene cane, Teperted 
that resolution, and it is here now. That resolution, after recit- 
ing the statute u which this action is founded, provides two 
things. First, it is an expression of the sense of the Senate— 


That the President should, in strict accordance with the a uoted 
azete, Srock tha Seaneteas ae 












Then the committee added the following to the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Kansas: 
President is requested to s ceedi ri 
the agreement ‘alleged to have been a ° well the’ interest of the 
United States in the Union Pacific Railroad and in the sinking fund until the 
further action of Congress is had in reference thereto. 
The junior Senator from Nebraska opposes that resolution. He 
the two resolutions which led up to this same conclusion, 
to this same legislation, and now he opposes this one. The Sena- 
tor occupied at the time the attention in the morning hour on 
various occasions (I have all the references here), beginning on 


February 3, 1897, and concluding on page 1969 of the RecorpD on 
the 16th day of eer eey, 1897. 
Mr. THURSTON. ill the Senator please state on how many 


m I discussed that question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not state on how many mornings the 
Senator discussed it without taking the trouble to look over the 
Recorp, but my recollection is five. 

Mr. THURSTON. I think the Senator will find it was three, 
and that I occupied about three hours and forty-five minutes in 


the whole discussion. 

Mr. MORGAN. That may be true. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think it was three days. 

Mr. MORGAN. Three days, says the honorable colleague of 
the Senator. Now, during all that time he was speaking in op- 

tion to the resolution. The author of the resolution made no 

reply. He did not take the floor at all. I understand that in fact 
he had no opportunity to do so because by the indulgence of the 
Senate the junior Senator from Nebraska was allowed to go on 
from g hour to morning hour and discuss the matter ad 
libitum. j 

I came to the conclusion that that resolution would necessarily 
fail; that we should not get an expression upon it; that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska had determined to wear out the time of the 
Senate in its discussion. Thereupon, when unanimous consent 


was asked for an opportunity to him, as he said, to finish his re- 
marks, I objected. e Senator has not put any of his remarks 
into the Recorp. I remember the general course of the discus- 


sion, and all of it was for the purpose of sustaining the jurisdic- 
tion of the court and the action of the President of the United 
States in the sale of the sinking fund and in all that was done in 
respect to this matter, his colleague being on the other side of that 
question, laboring very manfully and very earnestly in the effort 
to get some action taken upon the subject. 

ow, the Senator is here opposing this matter still. We have 
——- to give him, and anyone else who supposes that he has the 
ability to explain away this dark and peculiar transaction, all the 
opportunity that may be necessary in order to doit. But when 
we undertake to call it up in order that this opportunity may be 
afforded to the junior Senator from Nebraska, the chairman of the 


Committee on ific Railroads institutes a filibuster to stop us 
from proceeding to its consideration at all, 

Mr. GEAR. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Will the Senator 
from Alabama please indicate where and how I filibustered? 

as — . By objecting to the consideration of the joint 
resolution. 


Mr. GEAR. Is that filibustering? Itseems to meI have heard 
the Senator from Alabama object many times to the consideration 
of measures. If that can be called filibustering, the Senator from 
Alabama has filibustered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ifitis nota filibuster, I do not know that I 
have ever seen one in the Senate. What has delayed a vote? 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator from Alabama knows it is not fili- 


Mr. MORGAN. I propose to ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution now before the Senate relating to a monument to Gen- 
eral Sherman shall be disposed of without further debate, and 
then that the resolution of the Senator from Kansas reported from 
the Committee on Pacific Railroads shall be taken up for consid- 


eration. 
Mr. GEAR. I beg to state that unanimous consent was given 
take up the resolution regarding the Sherman statue, and the 
tleman is out of order in offering an addition to that resolution. 


nae 


shall o to the latter request. 
Mr. MORGAN. Well, I am prepared for any sort of an objec- 
tion that will delay the consideration of the joint resolution. I 


am not as atall. Itisa mere continuance of the fili- 
buster. There is not any concealing that. Sir, Iam not a child 
or a novice here that I do not understand the meaning of what is 
on. I propose to the chairman of the Committee on 
Railroads, and junior Senator from Nebraska, and to 

the Senate that we shall of the Sherman resolution with- 
out further debate, and then we shall proceed with the con- 
sideration of the resolution reported from the Committee on Pa- 


cific Railroads. 
Mr. GEAR. I renew , Mr. President, for the rea- 
son that the Senate has given its consent to the consider- 
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ation of the resolution on the Clerk's desk, and that any addition 
made thereto by the Senator from Alabama is out of order. 


Mr. MORGAN. I understand that nothing is out of order that 


is done here by unanimous consent. 


Mr. GEAR. Except the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. That kind of an attempt to escape is—I will 
not characterize it. Bufhere we are now, and in order to get a 
chance to say a word for the people and the Government of the 
United States against this enormous fraud, we have to resort to 


somewhat unusual proceedings in the Senate to give even our 


tongues the liberty of stating the facts in respect to this outrage 
upon the country. 

I know that the Republican party in the Senate does not espouse 
this thing, for Republicans have voted to-day to proceed to the 
consideration of this matter, and therefore I shall not consent in 
any way to give a political complexion toit. What is being done 
here is an objection interposed for the benefit of and at the instance 
of the Union Pacific Railroad and those who propose to purchase 
it, including Collis P. Huntington. He is one of the purchasers 
who is to be and William R. Hearst is another one. The four re- 
ceivers are also members of this reorganization, men who have got 
their whole interest in this matter, who have undertaken, as the 
honorable Senator from Kansas said, to finance this business. 
They have capitalized it at $100,000,000 in 4 per cent bonds, 
$25,000,000 of which they propose to reserve for themselves and 

75,000,000 in preferred stock. The Senator from Kansas has just 
made the statement here. But they price the property at $200,- 
000,000 in that transaction that they propose to get for an expendi- 
ture of $28,000,000. 

Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg to state that Mr. Clark, who is the engineer 
in charge and who is the railroad manager of the Union Pacitic, 
stated under oath before the committee that the whole property 
of the Union Pacific, not the branches, but the whole property of 
the Union Pacific from Council Bluffs to Ogden could be built 
for $50,000,000. I give that in reply to the gentleman's question. 

Mr. MORGAN, Oh, yes; it can be built now for $50,000,000; 
but who is going to give them authority to doit? They have the 
right of way, they have the roadbed, the track—— 

Mr. GEAR. He included in that, ab initio, the construction of 
the road, the right of way, and everything. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; ab initio under the present conditions, 
not those of thirty years ago. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, I 
will state that according to the reconstruction committee the net 
earnings now of the Union Pacific are $4,500,000 annually; that 
that is the average net earnings of the last ten years, I have been 
over their line 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; that was stated by the Senator from 
Kansas, you remember. 

Mr. ALLEN. That would make more than 4 per cent on $100,- 
000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. It would be more than 4 per cent. They are 
earning now 4 per cent on $120,000.000, according to the table 
which the Senator from Kansas put in his speech, which I have 
no doubt is literally correct. 

In regard to the statement made by Mr. Clark, an engineer, that 
the road could now be constructed for $50,000,000, if that be so, 
why does this reconstruction company capitalize it at $200,000,000? 
Are they aset of men who do not understand their interest or 
their power or the power of the money that they control? When 
they put it at $200,000,000, it means that they have got the power 
under this arrangement with the President of the United States to 
make it worth $200,000,000. Enough dividends have been paid in 
the Union Pacific Railroad since it first went into operation and 
down to the time it went into the hands of the receivers to,have 
paid twice over the debt that is due to the United States Govern- 
ment and to the first-mortgage bondholders, They have got 
enough dividends out of it. 

The Senator from Kansas pointed out that, with the exception 
of a contribution to one of the spurs or branches of the road in 
money, nobody had ever put any money into the stock of the 
company. The other day [ called for information on that sub- 
ject, and I call again. I want somebody to get up in the Senate 
and tell me where any man who is connected with this railroad 





company has ever puta dollar in the stock of this company. I 
took the ground then, and | reassert it, that this railroad prop- 
erty has been constructed entirely out of the subsidy bonds of the 


United States Government, the lands granted by the United 
States to this corporation and the branches, and the proceeds of 
the first mortgage, and that that was more, largely more, than 
Was necessary to cover the entire expenses of construction. The 


stock of the company, amounting, as I remember now, to $100,- 

000,000, was seld by these men, and they had not anything else to 

do with the money except to pile it all in their private fortunes. 
Now, when all of this has been done, when this property is 
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estimated by them at $200,000,000, the President of the United 
States authorized them to take the sinking fund out of the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and apply it to the purchase of 
this property. Isay, Mr. President, that it is an enormous tsurpa- 
tion of power which scandalizes the whole Government of the 
United States and every man who sustains him in doing so. 

The other day I had an opportunity to read in the Senate, and 
it is here in the Recorp, the Thurman Act of 1878 and the acts of 
1862 and 1864, under all of which, but more fically under the 
Thurman Act, a sinking fund was established, to show that that 
fund was held in trust by the Government of the United States for 
the purpose of paying off the first-mortgage bonds and interest, the 
subsidy bonds and interest, and any other creditors of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. The same provision was made alsoin 
respect of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. There then is 
a trust fund in the Treasury of the United States appropriated 
and applied by law to certain specific pu , and the President 
of the United States assumes the authority to turn that over to 
Louis Fitzgerald in order to enable him to make a bid of $45,000,- 
000 for the property and pay that sinking fund in upon it. If 
that is not fact, if that is not the situation, let somebody deny 
it or let somebody explain it. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is really $28,000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. So instead of their bidding forty-five million 
seven hundred and odd thousand dollars their bid is only twenty- 
eight million seven hundred and odd thousand dollars for this 
great property estimated and valued by these people at $200,000,000. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, the country will allow us to deal that 
way with public affairs, and perhaps somebody may even rebuke 
me for undertaking to interfere and make a question as to the 
authority of the President of the United States to do this. But, 
sir, I shall not shrink from my duty on that account. I have not 
done so heretofore. I have no interest in this business and never 
had. Iwas placed upon the Committee on Pacific Railroads when 
= = first organized. I have been on it every day from that time 


I have witnessed al) the examinations that have taken place in 
respect to these rties. The people of Alabama have not, I 
suppose, one dollar of interest in the question one way or the other. 
I do not suppose there is a man in t State who owns a dollar 
of stock or a dollar of bonds. So we are entirely neutral in respect 
of this matter. Senators who live along the line of the road and 
who have been connected with it officially as attorneys of course 
must understand this matter better than I do; and it behooves 
them now to come forward and make statements in reply to this 
resolution, in reply to these declarations, and to show how it is 
that the President of the United States has this power, and to 
show who Louis Fitzgerald & Co. are, and whom they represent, 
and to show the ultimate destiny of this railway. 

This railway, I repeat, has been constructed and maintained with 
all of the enormous yield of dividend and other yields that it has 
made into the handsof these overrich stockholders and contractors. 
All of that has come by taxation out of the pockets of the people, 
in a part by direct taxation to bring money into the Treas- 
ury, in stilla part by the indirect taxation of tariff rates. 
There is not one dollar in that to-day which has not been 
contributed by the people of the United States who have been the 
patrons of the and there never was a dollar in the treasury 
of the company that was not contributed by ee 

Therefore it is our duty to see that the contributions which 
have been made and those which are to be made are not thrown 
into the maw of men who seem to have no ee ee 
tice or righteousness, but whose business it is merely to fatten 
ee Ses ee Se ties that money 
and the law afford tothem. It is our duty to see that they do 
not do it. I am not surprised that every technicality is resorted 
to, that every method of obstruction that can be conceived of by 
ingenious minds is resorted to now, and has been heretofore, to 
prevent this investigation first, and to t the consummation 
of our purposes here, or the purpose of the Committee on Pacific 


Railroads as in the resolution of the Senator from 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
ask him a ? 

Mr. MO . Certainly. : 

Mr. BACON. I find that the concluding part of the joint reso- 
lution is in these words: 

to 

asec eagrmement log ‘Sbavybsee musi sol the Tatar the 
United States in the Pacific Railroad ng fund until tie 


and in the sinki 

further action of Congress is had in reference thereto. 
The question I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama is 

whether he thinks there is any doubt whatever of the power of 


the President to 
. : Presidential office of course is a contin- 
pene. Mr. Cleveland held it and went SS 
it at present. Of course, it is a continuous office. 






ever power belongs to one President under the law belongs to his 
successor. 

Mr. WHITE. If it will not interrupt the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I should like to ask him, as he is very familiar with this 
matter, whether he has been able to discover or has ever seen any 
actual purported contract between any of the officers of the Goy- 

reorgan 


ernment of the United States and the ion committee? 
Has he ever seen anything more than a mere exchange of letter, 
stating that there would be a certain amount bid? 


Mr. MORGAN, The Committee on Pacific Railroads are Sen- 
ators of ‘this body, including myself. The senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has been very vigilant in sending inquiri+< 
and formal resolutions from the Senate Chamber to the President 
of the United States. We commenced first with Mr. Clevelan« . 
Administration, and toward the close of the last session of Con- 

ess we got the letters which have been read to the Senate. 

ince that time we have sent other resolutions, thinking that per- 
haps something had been overlooked in sending in any agreement 
that might be found anywhere, and the present Attorney-General, 
through the President, replies to the resolution that, except four 
or five little scraps of paper that are found in the files there, noth- 
ing else appears except what had been previously communicated. 
So the evidence is absolutel aes and uncontradicted, and 
beyond possibility of coutradl , that no such contract was ever 
formulated and signed, or if it was, it has never gone on the files 
of the Government. 

We are left here now in that state of uncertainty, trying, ex- 
cruciating uncertainty, as to what has actually been done, and 
we want to know what has been done; and this committee, by 
unanimous vote, has to ask the President of the United 
States, in the following words, to suspend action: 


And that the President is ested to suspend proceed 
effect the agreement alleged tohave io made to sell the 
United States in the Union Pacific Railroad, and in the sinking fund, until 
the further action of Congress is had in reference thereto. 

That is the only request that is made of the President here. The 
balance of the resolution is a declaration of opinion. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will allow me, as he was inter- 
rupted by the Senator from California before he answered my 
question, I wish to state to him that I myself did not ask him the 
question because I differ with him on that subject, but I desire to 
have in the Senate the statement of the learned Senator as to his 


to carry into 
terest of the 


Mr. MORGAN. The present President? 

Mr. BACON. I am speaking of the present Presiden 
United States. This request is directed to him, and I desire to 
have the statement of the Senator from Alabama upon the legal 


proposition as tothe power of President McKinley to ae 
the request con in these resolutions, or his power to do so 
without such a req 


uest. 
Mr. MORGAN. I was about to answer that, and had partial! 
that the Executive office iaaeadinuous 
orms the office of President, whether Mr. 
, performs it effectually if he has the 


resenting the nti - mes ody ce apt le = 
probably continue to proceed same direction 
sale or n referred to by the Senator from Alabama? > 
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I do not say what the terms are, because F can not ascertain 
them: but the transfer of the sinking fund is to take place after 
the bid has been made, to enable Fitzgerald & Co. to pay their bid 
of forty-five million seven hundred and odd thousand dollars. 


Looking at it in that way, it is an unexecuted ent, one that 
has not been completed. The Senate of the United States, there- 
fore, turning its attention to this subject, declares that in its opin- 
ion the President had no right to make such a disposition of this 
12) » 

Phat would an honest, conscientious Executive do on such a 
sug as that made in the Senate of the United States? The 
first thing he would do would be to ask that a scrutinizing inves- 
tigation be made by the Judiciary Committee of this body, or by 
the entire body, to determine whether or not President Cleveland 
had the righ to transfer the sinking fund. 

Now, Mr. President, it is hardly a debatable proposition; there 
can hardly be a question about it, because whoever reads the stat- 
ute which this sinking fund sees at once that it was a trust 
fund set apart —_ law for special and particular purposes, for 
the payment of the bonds and interest and other debts of the Union 
Pacific Company, and not to enable a bidder at a judicial sale to 


bid off the at an advantage over other people. 
Mr. : ill the Senator from Alabama permit me right 
there to make an ing 


uiry? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bacon in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. MORGAN. I do. 
Mr. . IstheSenator informed as to whether the Gov- 
ernment of = States has been impleaded in these equity 


or 

. Mr. MORGAN. The Government of the United States has re- 
fused to become a party defendant in some of the cases, but to 
others it appears to have become a party defendant, and to have 


made answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. By what authority has it become a party? 

Mr. Teeth the At — oO: ee ha ident of the United 
\ e Attorney-General. 
r. CLE The President, then, as I understand it, has di- 
rected the Attorney-General to appear without process? 
Mr. MORGAN. He gave the Attorney-General carte blanche 
manage and control property for the best interests of the 
Government, and the Attorney-General has done that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Of his own volition? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator regard that as binding upon 


the 
Mr. MORGAN. No; I do not. I think it would be almost 
absurd to answer that there was any question about it at all. At 
all events, here is a matter ted for the consideration of the 
Senate of the United States and the President of the United States, 
which, to say the least of it, rests in grave doubt; and before the con- 
tract is completed, before the sinking fund has been actually turned 
over, before the interests of the United States have been sold under 
a decree, and before the decree has passed, we ask the President 
of the United States to d proceedings until the Congress of 
ee ; in a aia 
ow, that some w ides in the cases which 
are before the court should hold that the President of the United 
States had made a final and conclusive contract, binding upon the 
t, valid in all respects, honest, up: t, and thoroughly 
within the range of his power—suppose such a decision as that 
should be made—then, Mr. President, the question would arise in 
the Senate Chamber and in the other House whether or not the 
judicial authority of the United States actually extended to this 


But is there a likelihood that that will take pene unless this 
resolution is voted down? Would President McKinley or a judge 
court or a circuit court of the United States proceed 
2 aeeets this } conerees in oe See of a oe as = kind 

paren ve te can not 
conceive San cin et adtteereil pordety oxtet in this 
Republic. I will state a reason why that could not exist, which I 
objection. It is that the 
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Congress of the United States has the right and the power to alter, 
amend, or repeal this charter at its pleasure. We can repeal this 
charter to-day if the House of Representatives and the President 
will act with us, and 


thereby cut down all the jurisdiction of the 
the statute, and thereby we can 


or take the of the 
st the away po greta We have taken 
Mr. - If the Senator will excuse me, does he in- 
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necessarily put it out of court, for it isa nonentity after that time, 
and not a legal entity at all; and it could not be a party to a suit; 
even that would have to stop. 

The difficulty all the time in the mind of the Senator from 
Nebraska and in the minds of those who have been pursuing this 
ignis fatuus is that they assume that certain rights have been 
vested in the parties holding interest under these charters, cor- 
porators, stockholders, bondholders, which are entirely incapable 
of being adjusted by future legislation of Congress; whereas the 
decision upon the Thurman Act broadly held that the Congress 
of the United States has the unlimited power of repealand altera- 
tion, and when I say ‘‘unlimited,” 1 do not mean that Congress 
can destroy a vested right of any kind, for the reason that the 
Constitution steps in there and throws its shield around a vested 
right and protects it; but beyond that, the Congress of the United 
States from the very start has always had an unlimited right of 
alteration, amendment, and repeal of any feature of this entire 
law and of all previous laws; and that was not-only reenacted in 
the Thurman Act, but we actually practiced upon that proposition 
of law and seized their income and applied it to this sinking fund, 
took it out of their control, whereas by the original charter they 
had a perfect right to control it; we seized it, we sequestered it, 
we put it into a sinking fund, and then we commanded that that 
sinking fund should be a trust fund, and that it should not be 
applied to any other purposes than those expressed in the statute. 

I find no difficulty at all in answering the question of the Sena- 
tor from-Nebraska, and I assert again, as I asserted the other day, 
my opinion that the whole fabric of this proceeding of foreclosure, 
as it is disclosed in the bills which have been filed and in the 
answers thereto, is based upon the idea not that the Government 
of the United States had a statutory lien upon this property, but 
that the Government of the United States had a mortgage con- 
tract for its protection. That is a total mistake, a total misap- 
prehension. 

But that, Mr. President, is aside from the question of the power 
of the President of the United States to take this sinking fund and 
turn it over into the hands of a private individual representing a 
company of men and authorizing him to bid that property asa 
part of the fund for the purchase of this estate. There can be no 
justification for such a thing as that. There is no possible excuse 
for it. There is no part of the law of the United States that hints 
at such a power in the President. On the contrary, he expressly 
violates the statute when he undertakes to make a disposition of 
that fund to any other purposes than those to which it was dedi- 
cated when put into the sinking fund. 

I repeat again, that the only request that is made of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in this resolution is the one which I - 
have read: 


$s tocarry into 
effect the agreement alleged to have been made to sell the interest of th ’ 
United States in the Union Pacific Railroad, and in the sinking fund, until 
the further action of Congress is had in reference thereto 

He makes the suspension; he gives heed to the request. 

Mr. TURPIE. I hope the Senator from Alabama will permit 
me to make a suggestion to him at that point. 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TURPIE. I suggest that the expression ‘‘ to suspend pro- 
ceedings ” is not a legal expression. I think it should read this 
way, “‘and that the case be continued for the further action of 
Congress.” I have no doubt that is what is meant; still there 
would be a doubt as to whether the court would grant it or not. 
I have no doubt we could pass a law continuing the cause, but I 
prefer that the resolution shall read, ‘‘ that the President ask a 
continuance of the canse, and that thereupon such cause shall be 
continued until the further action of Congress.” 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what was intended to be included in 
the expression that the cause should be continued until Congress 
could inquire into the subject, and I think perhaps the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Harris] will admit the amendment, as he has 
a right to act for the committee and represents the committee on 
this subject. The President is requested to ask a continuance of 
the proceedings on the cause or the cause to be continued until 
Congress can have an opportunity to look into the matter. 

Mr. President, there + been a very unpleasant aspect of over- 
reaching and surprise about this business. Why did the Presi- 
dent of the United States put off this important action in this 
matter until just at the close of his Administration? Why did he 
not communicate to the Congress of the United States what he 
had done, and ask the advice of Congress as to his authority to 
do it, unless he was perfectly sure that he had the power? Why 
is it that he would consent to go out of office leaving this transac- 
tion in this indefinite condition and the people of the United 
States exposed to what we consider and honestly believe to be a 
great outrage? 

The Congress of the United States was in its expiring days, as 
the Administration was also, crowded with appropriation bills 


And that the President is requested to suspend proceeding 
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and every other matter that could command public attention, at 
the moment that this transaction was carried into the form of an 
agreement. There was surprise about it; there was no opportu- 
nity to investigate, and if this extra session of Congress had not 
been called—and it was not at that time anticipated, at least no- 
body knew whether it was going to be called or not—we should 
not Leos had any opportunity to make a question about this case 
until the next session of Congress, when all this matter would 
have passed into a consent decree and we would have been con- 
fronted here then with a consent decree between the President of 
the United States, or the officials of the United States, and Louis 
Fitzgeraid & Co. that would have been paraded in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives as the conclusive action of 
this Government, 

Sir, we have had no opportunity to investigate this question. 
On the contrary, we have been shut off from ig rr to do 
so; and I believe it has been deliberately done. believe that it 
was expected that this agreement would be consummated in the 
vacation of Congress. and when we got back here we should be 
confronted with the disposal of this property, of such a character 
as that it would be said it is conclusively ascertained, and that 
decision stands, no matter how outrageous it may have been. 
Would it not have been outrageous? Who can justify the taking 
of this sinking fund out of the Treasury of the United States by 
an Executive act and turning it over into the hands of Louis 
Fitzgerald & Co.? On what ground can that be justified, either 
of law or morals or public policy? What excuse can there be for 
an act of that kind? 

Sir, I have looked through it as carefully as I knew how, and in 
conference with other men wiser far than I am. and none of us 
ever has been able to frame a reasonable or rational excuse for 
such a disposal of that property and the funds that are in that 
sinking fund. As the resolution looks to that more particularly 
than anything else, I have chosen to confine my argument to-day 
to that proposition mainly. Heretofore I have had an opportu- 
nity of expressing my views on the subject of the legal ts of 
this corporation. They are in the Recorp, subject to be investi- 
gated and combated, and I should like to see whether or not I am 
wrong about them. I shall give candid consideration to any ob- 
jections that may be made to any view I have stated before the 
Senate in respect of this matter. 

I regret more than | care to express the necessity that is incum- 
bent upon me and upon my ee on that committee to bring 
this subject up in the form in which it is brought up to-day. It 
is a subject which requires open, frank, free action on the part of 
the Senate of the United States. Instead of receiving that, it has 
received obstruction at all times, as well during this session of 
Congress as before, at the last session of Congress, when the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ToursToN] occupied the floor for so 
many days in opposition to a resolution when he saw that it was 
impossible that the resolution could pass; and I was forced to take 
the subject out of the consideration of the Senate in order that the 
time of the Senate might be occupied with other business in which 
we were all interested. So there was no chance, against the Sen- 
ator’s objection; against his obstructive action on the resolutions 
offered by his colleague, to get the Senate toa vote. That is the 
reason I made the objection to the Senator continuing his remarks. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I regret very much that the 
Senator from Alabama finds it necessary to continually refer to 
the extraordinary length of my discussion of this question at the 
last session of Congress. I spoke at the last session during three 
morning hours, covering a total time of three hours and three- 

uarters, just three-quarters of an hour less than the Senator from 
Aiabems has consumed on the present resolution on last Monday 
and to-day. 

Mr. President, I do not aspire fo the unique distinction of talk- 
ing my own measures to death. I have never yet unnecessarily 
occupied the attention of the Senate. I have never risen in my 
ee unless I thought I had something that was worthy the at- 

ention of the Senate; and I know of no question that ought to 
receive more careful and deliberate consideration and attention 
than the question that is now before us. 

I have been greatly s at the statement of the Senator 
from Alabama that committee, after making most careful 
investigation, was unable to find but a portion of the correspond- 
ence that passed between the officers of the Government and the 
reorganization committee, and by the statement that such 
of that correspondence as were found were found without 
ture and in an i ete condition. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor had only refi to Document 83 of the last session of Con- 
gress, he would have found that on January 25, 1897, this full 
correspondence was transmitted to the ttee of which he is 
a member, by the Senate, ha been transmitted to the Senate 
by the Attorney-General of the United States; and in order that 
the committee may know now what it already has officially be- 
fore it, I ask to have this report printed as a part of my remarks. 


The document referred to is as follows: 


[Senate Document No. 83, Fifty-fourth Congress, second session. } 
AGREEMENT WITH REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

The Vice-President presented the sowing letter from the Attorney. 
General, in response to Senate resolution of January 23, relative to agren. 
ment made with what is commonly known as the anization committes 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Com respecting the foreclosure of t)), 
Government lien on the property of said company, and correspondence in 
connection therewith: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., January 23, 1397. 

Sir: I have the honor, pursuant to the Senate resolution of this date, to 
say that an agreement has made with what is commonly known as t})5 
reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Railway umeny respecting 
the foreclosure of the Government lien on property of said company. | 
transmit herewith a of the letter of the dent of the United States 
under authority of w the agreement was made and foreclosure procee- 
ings have — commenced, and copies of the correspondence which embodies 

© agreement. 

The names of the gentlemen who comprise the poceprotention committee 
are as follows: tous Fitzgerald, chairman; Jacob H. Schiff, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, jr., Chnencer M. Depew, Marvin mage Oliver Ames, 2d. 

These gous set forth all the information ed for “1 resolution. 

After the cl of the agreement I designated the United States Trust 
Company of New York as the d tary, and thereupon, upon the 21st in- 
stant, the sum of $4,500,000 was ited therein in conformity with tho 
terms of the ment. The ce cate representing such deposit is now 
- “Vie = arteta witha Soa manta bedient t 

ve the honor ‘. respect, your o' ent servant, 
JUDSON HARMON, 
Attorney-General. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, January 12, 1897. 
Dear Str: The bill which has been for some time pending before the Con- 
gress, providing for the adjustment and extension of the indebtedness of 
he Pacific railroads to the Government of the United States, has been do- 
feated in the House of Representatives. 
In the case of the Union Pacific Railroad and the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
a default in the payment of their indebtedness having occurred, and suits 
having been commenced for the foreclosure of the lien upon said roads which 
is paramount to the lien and security of the United States, you are hereby 
directed, pursuant to the provisions of an act of Congress March 3, 
1887, after taking such precautions and perf h arrangements as aro 
ble to assure as far as icable payment of their indebtedness to 
Government asa result of the suits now or others to be insti- 
tuted, to take such recossiaas the courts as shall be needful to protect 
and defend the ts and interests of the United States in respect of such 
inde ess, and to take steps to foreclose the mortgages or liens of the 
United States upon the propetty of Seene railroad companies. 
In the case of the other aided c¢ railroads as to which no foreclosure 
suits are adine. a different situation is presented, which requires further 
consideration before deciding the course to be taken by the Government. 


Yours, truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Hon. Jupson HARMON, 
Attorney-General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1897. 


Srr: Hon. George Hoadly. spovel assistant to the A -General, has 
sent me your letter to him of the 15th instant, malcing a tion on behalf 
of your committee for a guaranteed minimum bid for the rty of the 


Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific sunees companies ane Ss nion Pacific 


by the President to commence foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, as suggested in your proposal, provided it is modified in the follow- 


ag rticulars: 

In order to preserve the basis of the original informal n tions, 
wits lace in the absence of an accurate statement of the sinking fund) 
your offer should be modified so that the amount of the bid therein 
named will be $45,754,059.99, instead of the sum of 

(2) That the follo clause of your 
that, to the extent tow the may the te f 
decree, an equal deposit to be made within a reasonable time before sale shal! 
be required as a qualification of any other bidder.’ While I have no doubt 

t the court follow the uniform eee op searee Sreraneres of re- 

a and security for 
have the same inter- 

in having such condition imposed, I do not wish to make 


Your acce of your proposal will close th 

nan will to institute foreclosure proceed “ 
half of the Government as soon as the named by you is made, for 
w = 5 roe. aS designate 


—_— ——, Attorney-General. 


LOTR cnon Bovpuntantion Cobtntttes. aton Pacts Bui, Co 
n le eg 
No. 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ANIZATION 

union Badinne Waguway Comriy, 
Sir: I have your favor of 18th eeiie reply to m Totter of 15th 
TR: 
tottnt be Hsee Gaceue tacdig, aealel conkaoah tn, Ok Storney General. 
y, ve honor to accept mediientone propped your 


ter an 1897, to the proposal made in my 
Hinds, dated’ on tho 18th tuetent 

Fan, y TRDOTT Teen ticteis Bisgte berrouneaiion Cemmaitie. 
Hon. Jupson HARMON. 





1897. 





New York, January 15, 1897. 


Dear Sie: Replying, on behalf of the Union Pacific reorganization com- 
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mittee, to your favor of the lith instant, in which you request from this | 


committee such proposi 
bid at foreclosure and sale for the in 
Pacific Railway and for the Union Pacific sinking fund, Iam authorized to 
submit to Foe and through you to the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, following: 

In the event that the Government shall at once take proceedings in the 
nding foreclosure suits, or by independent bills, for the enforcement of its 
ien upon the and property of the Union Pacific Railway (which in- 
cludes the Kansas Pacific line) by sale thereof, and for the sale of the sinking 
fund in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury relating to the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, the reorganization committee is prepared to guar- 
antee a minimum for the Union and Kansas Pacific lines of railroad and 
property embraced within the lien of the Government and for the cash and 
securities in the United States Union Pacific sinking fund, taken at par, 
which shall produce to the Government, over and above any 
charges upon the railways and sinking fund, the net sum of 
The committee is prepared to furnish adequate securit 

formance of the above offer. As such security it will 
national depositary in New York City as may be selected by the proper offi- 
cers of the Government the sum of $4,500,000 in cash (namely, 10 per cent of 
the guaranteed bid), subject to the condition that this deposit may be used, 
under the terms of the foreclosure decree, as a deposit to qualify such bid- 
ders as may act on behalf of the reorganization committee, and that to the 
extent to which the Government may determine the terms of decree, an 
equal a t, to be made within a reasonable time before sale, shall be re- 
uired as a qualification of any other bidder. Should the Government de- 
aire to liquidate the sinking fund in advance of sale of the railway yropert y; 
the reo committee will be prepared to anticipate this feature of 
an earlier a of the sinking fund at par of the cash and 

contained. 


ition as it mor be willin: 
2 


rior liens and 
000,000. 

for the due per- 
eposit with such 


As 
the 

Ser oetdeeston committee must reserve, and it desires to be under- 

stood as reserving, the right to withdraw this offer at any time previous to 

its acorptance by the Government. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, ante 
LOUIS FITZGERALD. 
Chairman of the Reorganization Committee 
of the Union Pacific Railway Company. 


m conditions which now exist, it will be obvious 


Hon. Georar HoaDty, 
‘al Assistant to Attorney-General, 
No. 22 William Street, New York City. 

Mr. THURSTON. Not only that, Mr. President, but if the 
honorable Senator from Alabama had gone to the archives of the 
Interior Department, where the reports of the Government direct- 
ors are to be found, where they are kept of record and are peri- 
odically printed, he would have discovered the report of the five 
Government directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
filed some time last winter, containing this entire correspondence 
and a little more of it than was embodied in the report of the com- 
munication of the Attorney-General to the Senate that I have 
made a part of my remarks. 

The honorable tor would have discovered that the Govern- 
ment, as per the last two annual reports of the Attorney-General, 
had employed one George Hoadly, of New York City, to represent 
the interests of the Government in the Union Pacific litigation, 
George err having been an erstwhile Democratic governor of 
the State of Ohio, and somewhat prominent in the councils of the 
party of the Senator from Alabama, being a lawyer second to no 
man in the United States for ability, and with a reputation for 
Pont and integrity that has never yet been questioned or 


The Senator from Alabama would have the country understand 
that certain evil-di persons set up some scheme on the 
United States and induced its President and its Attorney-General 
to enter into some sort of an arrangement disadvantageous to the 
peo le; but this arrangement was first sought and solicited and 
nvited for the protection of the Government by Mr. George 
Hoadly, the special solicitor of the Government. The initiatory 
of this arrangement—and I[ say to the Senator from Alabama that 
he will find it in the records of the Interior Department, where 
all the reports of the Government directors are kept—the initi- 
ative was by letter of January 14, 1897, sent by ex-Governor 
Hoadly to Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, and this is the letter: 

New York, January 14, 1897. 

DEAR Sir: As you are probably aware, I have for more than two years 


had under the direction of the Attorney-General of the United 
as assistant to him, of the interest of the United States in the 


Batter of ‘Hallway gumelity bonds and its lien securing the same upon the 


peeperee fund bill the House of Representati 
renders it certain that President the st of the roasare, and the 


t, 
{peer area look in some other direction for the protection of the 
Aftera consideration by the late and present Attorney-General— 


Referring to Mr. Olney— 
ond mares, See Gos at an early stage in 


until the parties calcein teas 


of the Pacific 
in that cause 


the history 
not 


the wiskion toed - arrangement for a bid sans the aaliatty Geectieg 
I to the Senator that the proposition to include the sink- 
came from the Government, and it was suggested by 

rate afford reasonable terests 
United States, and yet not prevent com ia wees meetin leomee 


to make fixing a guaranteed | 
rest of the United States in the Union | 


ed i 
She pervanen proposed is one of very considerable magnitude, and as 
is upo 
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It has been informally suggested that the committee of reorganization, of 
which you are chairman, are prepared to enter into engagement to make a 
bid on the sale of the Union Pacifle and Kansas Pacific railways, and of tho 
sinking fund of the Union Pacific Railway, of a sum which, without debar- 
ring the Government from accepting a higher bid at such sale, would afford 
some reasonable approximation to the value of the rights of the Government 
as a second mortgage of the property, if it should prove to be the highest and 
best bid. 

I therefore solicit from you an early response to be communi 
to the executive department of the Government 
tee would be willing to fix a sum which they would be willing Lata sale 
if procured in foreclosure and which would carry a perfect title to the prop- 
erty, barring the right of the United States as well as first mortgagees from 
future claim, so that we may know before commencing proceedings that we 
are secured at least an approximate equivalent to the value of the property 
as the result of the prosecution of a foreclosure case such as the Attorney 
General is authorized to bring. 

Ishall be glad if you will kindly take up this matter for early action, and 
if your committee are willing to bind themselves to make such a bid, please 
accompany your reply with detailed suggestions as to how the performance 
may be secured to the satisfaction of the Government. 

Yours, truly, 








cated by me 


is to whether your commit- 





GEORGE HOADLY. 

Gen. Louris FITzGERALD, 120 Broadway, City 

Now, Mr. President, that is significant. George Hoadly, as 
able a lawyer as has lived in the last twenty decades, in pursuance 
of his trust, looking out for the interests of the United States—and 
no man knows better than does the Senator from Alabama that 
when ex-Governor Hoadly is employed as a solicitor by a client, 
he stands for that client’s rights and interests as he sees them to 
be—Mr. Hoadly having watched this proceeding for two years. as 
he said, took the initiative and undertook to secure as a conces- 
sion and a consideration before he entered the appearance of the 
Government and started to foreclose its lien, some guaranty that 
a sufficient amount would be bid, so that the property would not 
be sacrificed at the ultimate sale. At the same time, able lawyer 
as he was, careful of his client, the Government, he stipulated 
that the sale should be an open one, the guaranty bid merely insur- 
ing that the Government would not sacrifice the property for less, 
leaving the whole world to come to the sale. 

Mr. President, I confess that when I[ heard for the first time 
through the newspapers, as 1 did—because this proposition was 
published in the newspapers—that an arrangement was being 
made whereby the Government would go into court with its claim 
the same as anybody, submit its whole case to the court, ask for 
a decree for what was its due, let the court, with the United 
States Supreme Court the ultimate tribunal, pass upon all these 
questions, settle and determine once for all what the rights of all 
parties might be, I hailed that condition of things with joy. 

Mr. TURPIE. I should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question. 

r. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TURPIE. I have no disposition to take away anything 
from the very high encomiums upon Judge Hoadly. I understand 
what was done in the way of securing the guaranty of the deposit 
of a sum of money and other provisional arrangements to be 
made before he entered his appearance. Yet after all we begin 
to see to-day that perhaps a great error was made in entering an 
appearance atall. Admitting, however, that it was with the very 
best intention, with the very best faith for the interests of the 
Government, that an anticipated bid, a minimum, at least, for the 
road, was asked for, I see no explanation why he should have made 
any provision for a sale of the sinking fund. In other words, the 
sinking fund is cash in the Treasury. Why should any arrange- 
ment be made for the sale of money? 

Mr. THURSTON. Let me explain that, and I think I will 
satisfy the Senator. The sinking fund is held in the Treasury 
not in the shape of cash, but in the shape of interest-bearing 
securities, and a part of those securities are first-mortgage bonds 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

The proposition was to bid forty-five million seven hundred and 
odd thousand dollars over and above the amount of all prior liens 
on the property, so that the Government, less the amount of the 
sinking fund, would receive forty-five million seven hundred and 
odd thousand dollars. If the Senator from Indiana will analyze 
this proposition, as I expect to do when this matter comes up for 
full discussion, he will discover that this guaranty or this ar- 
rangement is not necessarily an arrangement to sell the sinking 
fund to the reorganization committee, but it consists simply of a 
guaranty that they will take the securities in the sinking fund 
at par, and that their bid will be enongh,in addition t 
securities at par, to make up the $45,000,000. 

Mr. TURPIE. Ido not think it material at all as to whether 
the sinking fund isin money. It is immaterial whether it is in 
cash or in its equivalent. The securities may be better than 
money. But I take the transaction to have been just exactly as 
described in the joint resolution of the Senator from Kansas, in 
which it is spoken of as an agreement alleged to have been made 
to sell the interest of the United States in the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and in the sinking fund. It is a sale and transfer of the 


o those 


sinking fund, the moneys or securities of which it is composed, as 
I see no reason yet, I am 


well as the Union Pacific Railroad. 
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sorry tosay. I am not at all satisfied why the sinking fund ought 
to have been made a part of the agreement or to have been con- 
sidered in connection with it. ' ~ 

Mr. MORGAN. In Exhibit C to the bill, filed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the Kansas court—the same bill was 
filed in Nebraska also—this statement is made: 


OFFICE OF TREASURER UNITED STATES, January 16, 1897. 
Uninvested cash in said sinking fund, including $1,011,000 princi of ma- 
tured Pacific bonds (currency sixes), paid by the United States, $3,608,800.99. 


There is that amount of actual cash in the Treasury in the sink- 
ing fund. The whole amount in the sinking fund, including 
United States bonds and first-mortgage bonds of the Union Pa- 
cific, Central Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Sioux City and Pacific, 
Central Branch, and Western Pacific, was $17,254,059.99. 

Mr. TURPIE. How much was there in cash? 

Mr. THURSTON, The Senator from Alabama read something 
more than $3,000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. In cash. 

Mr, THURSTON. In cash. 

Mr. ALLEN, What are the securities worth? 

Mr. MORGAN, “a may be worth more than par. 

Mr. THURSTON. hat I suggest to the Senator is this: Very 
much is said about including the sinking fund in this transaction. 
The sinking fund does not cut any fi one way or the other. 
It does not furnish the basis for a single argument pro or con on 
this proposition. The sinking fund is seventeen million seven hun- 

and odd thousand do , money in cash, we will say, or 
securities equivalent to cash. The guaranty of the bid is enough 
to make forty-five million seven hundred and odd thousand dol- 
lars, including the sinking fund, or, to state it the other way— 
and it makes no difference which way you state it—$28,000,000 
clear payment to the Government of the United States, not includ- 
ing the rw fund. 

. TELLER. The Government to keep the sinking fund? 

Mr. THURSTON. The Government to the sinking fund. 
The statement is just as broad as it is long. e guaranty is only 
a ‘age! of $28,000,000 in addition to the sinking fund. That is 
all. The Government indebtedness, principal, was something over 
,000,000. The interest paid amounts to something like $32,000,- 

or $33,000,000, not reimbursed by and in other ways. 
The total claim of the Government against t roperty is some- 
thing like sixty-six, sixty-seven, or sixty-eight million dollars. It 
has $17,000,000, nearly $18,000,000, in the sinking fund to apply 
upon that, leaving less than $50,000,000 net due the United States 
from the ae ie on that the guaranty bid is $28,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN, ill my colleague permit me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The sale of the Union Pacific Railroad carries 
with it not only the line itself, the track, right of way, etc., but 
also carries the telegraph system and something ike $14,000,000 
worth of real estate, as well as the coal mines in Wyoming, which 
1 think Mr. Kimball at one time stated to a committee of which 


Iask my colleague if the 


assets I have mentioned pass into the hands of the recon- 
struction com ae sale? 
Mr. URSTO . Iwill say to the Senator that I re to 


that question once on the floor of the Senate, and I will c= 


tion, and stated it fairly. ‘There is mo. trick about: i. is 
no concealment in it. ybody whe runs can read. The guar- 
anty is $28,000,000 to the Government of the United States in 
addition to the sinking fund. If the Government keeps the sink- 
ing Hg the bens is $28,000,000, and if the sinking fund is put in, 

Mr. TURPIE. "In either case it is about 50 cents on the dollar. 
a ee In either case it is nearly 60 cents on the 

Mr. TURPIE. I think it is not over 50 cents; and I think that 


SP THURSTON figures, 
ire themp 40 tatiecalee: T telah, Seduction, the sinking fiat, 
ve em . ’ 

due the Government is less than $50,000,000, about $48,- 
000,000, The guaranty bid is about $28,000,000. 
nearly 60 per cent. I eo 

the figures before me, I figured it at something like 56 or 57 per 


merely outlining how this matter came I that when I 
wine Annee y Rated ‘taco its w 
court, a course of procedure had been insisted upon by the 


Populist party of my State, by Mr. Bryan on the stump and in 
Congress—when I heard that it had come into court with its case, 
whatever it was, with its —, whatever might be, sub- 
mitted all the interests of all the lien holders to the determination 
of the courts of our country, I thanked God for two or three rea- 
sons. First, because an tion and tion of this prop- 
erty, the termination of the liens, their priorities, the closing out of 
the whole business at whatever the property would bring would 
take this whole vexed question of the Union Pacific Railroad out 
of the politics of the country, and of my part of the country espe- 
cially. It would no longer be a bone of vexation and contention. 

I was glad for reason—because the time had to como 
some time when a new purchaser would take possession of this 
railway company, divorced from all governmental complications, 
and begin to operate it as all other railroad companies operate 
their roads, as a private institution under the laws of the States 
OT hase abumeniaadenenanebinndéiine property was dispose: 

ave always insi w ver was sed 
of under judicial sale it must necessarily £2: a new corporation 
or creation of the States through which lines of the road ex- 
react Dect frost eels coho a ac 

0, that this strip t defensive 
Federal incorporation which is always interposed against the local 
claims and demands of the several tes and the people thereof, 
and that it should for the future be under State charters 
subject to the pocate of the State of Colorado, subject to the peo- 
ple of the State of Wyoming, the people of the State of Kansas, 
and the people of the of Nebraska. 

Congress, in my judgment, could not grant a new charter to 
the purchasers of that property. The only theory upon which 
the grant was originally sustained, I believe, was that we were 
extending a Government th the Territories of the 
United States. I have never believed—I do not believe, I can not 
believe—that even as a military necessity or for governmental 
transportation the United States can charter or build a road 
through the sovereign States of the United States. I do not be- 
lieve it. When this road was built it extended wholly through 
the Territories of the United States. To-day every foot of it is in 
the States. Some one might pick me up on that statement by 
referring to Kansas, which was in the Union before the road was 
built, bat the road in Kansas was not built under a United States 


c a 
Mr. GEAR. The same as the road in California. 
Mr. THURSTON. The same as the road in California. Both 


were built under State charters, by State corporations, subject to 
State laws. 


Sateen Seen, Baines 3 ae that this property had 
eS eee courte to be finally of. I 
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a Federal instrumentality and a Federal corporation. 
is their chance, it is their opportunity. 
While on this subject let me venture to make another suggestion, 


It 


and it is a conviction that has come to me after many years of fa- 
i with the subject. When people are talking about the 
en difficulties of dealing with railway combinations and 

the United States Government can meet those speed- 

ily and quickly and effectively, if it chooses. The rate-making 
power on interstate lines is in the hands of Con . You donot 
need to go to the capital stock nor the bonded indebtedness, nor do 
they in a State. remedy is clear. It is ample. Whenever 


gentlemen—not referring to Senators here, and not intending to 
exclude them either—but whenever gentlemen on the outside go 
before the and talk and talk and talk, and weary night and 
weary day, and daze heaven and angels and mortals with their out- 
cries ee. I answer them here as I have always 
answered them: You have the power in Congress to regulate every 
interstate rate in the country. You do not need governmental 
ownership in order to give the people justice and to give them fair 
rates. 


Whenever is ready to act upon this important ques- 
tion, I for one am ready to act with it, for, in my judgment, the 
regulation of interstate rates in this country by the Congress of 

United States will yet be the salvation of every man who has 
vested in railroad stock or bonds. Ther: is no such danger to 
be feared by the stockholders of the railroads of this country from 
regulation of railroad rates as there is to be feared 
the breach of faith among the traffic managers of the rail- 
roads of the United States, who make agreements only to break 
a. who pledge faith in their conferences only to walk out of 
door give directions to those under them to go and get the 
business. 

So, Mr. President, I was glad when I found that this whole 

was to gointo the court, all parties before it, everybody's 

t secure, an bid. Then I found that before the late 
President, concerning whom I never said very much that was 
would permit Government to go into court, he had se- 

a ty bid, an uae price sufficient at least to guar- 
antee the would not be sacrificed at forced sale, and 


he secured a t of $4,500,000; and the report from the Attor- 
ney-General’s which was presented and filed here on the 27th 
day of last January showsthat the $4,500,000 was actually deposited 
the credit of the law officers of the United States, to be forfeit 
if this upset ty price is not bid at the foreclosure sale. 
Now, I say is : You can not back out and hold the 


. Good faith on one side is the requirement of good 

th on the other. If the Government passes this resolution, you 
absolve that ty bid, you release that four million anda 
half deposited to back it up; and if the court should say that the 
Government is before them, and that the case is to go on, anda 
decree is entered, your property goes to sale without a guaranty 
of a bid; and in my judgment will never bea dollar bid over 
May I suggest to the Senator that if the Govern- 
does that it has to put up the money and take possession of 


To do what is asked now, it will have to in- 
another $34,000,000 in the property and take its chances in 
some other time. 
And if we pursued the same policy in regard to 
Pacific, the Government would be out one hundred 
t millions in money. 
wish to ask the Senator from Nebraska a 


Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 
Mr.TELLER. Does theSenator consider that this arrangement 
made consistent with the act of 1887? I mean the Fitzgerald 


was 
Mr. THURSTON. Unquestionably. I discussed that at the 
See ene mention, comes up I have—— 
Mr. I did not hear the Senatorthen. That has been 
aera ee oe. It seemed to me 
Mr. THURSTON. I have never felt that the act of 1887 ed 
er en eaeee to pcos regu- 
could for the foreclosure of this mortgage 
that redemption from the first mortgage 
foreclosure. I have 


to of 
possible. Titmantites tenn to I think the 
the executive 


maT 









are, anywhere in the country will come in here with a guaranty 
of a bigger bid, backed up by a deposit of four million and a half 
of dollars, I will give unanimous consent for the passage of this 
or any other resolution tying this procedure up. But they do not 
do it and they will not doit. There is nothing to gain; there is 
everything to lose. 

Now, Mr. President, a few more words and I am done, so far as 
the discussion at the present time upon a resolution which has no 
relation to the remarks that have been made during the afternoon 
is concerned. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bidder at this sale, Fitzgerald & Co., has 
a right to start a bid at forty-seven million seven hundred and odd 
thousand dollars, using the sinking fund, $17,000,000, as a part of 
that bid. Now, does not the competitor of Fitzgerald & Co. 
necessarily have to put up a sum of money, actual money, larger 
than the forty-seven million seven hundred and odd thousand 
dollars before he can start on the property? 

Mr. THURSTON. No, Mr. President; the sinking fund is 
equivalent to cash. As I said, that cuts no figure to the bidder of 
to the Government in any way, shape, or manner. This agree- 
ment can be performed by a bid not of $47,700,000, as the Senator 
says, to start it, but the bid must be an amount equal to all the first- 
mortgage liens on the property, certainly not less than $34,000,000 
plus $45,700,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not provided for in the agreement. 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly it is, Mr. President. If the Sen- 
ator will read it he will see. 

Mr. DAVIS. Do you understand that it is the amount of the 
first-mortgage bonds and then $15,000,000 more?” 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not the agreement. 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly, that is the agreement as clearly 
as the language of man can make it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator point that out now? 
the papers before him. 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. The first mortgage stands ahead 
of the Government. It is under foreclosure: 


He has 


The reorganization committee is prepared to guarantee a minimum paid 


for the Union and Kansas Pacific lines of railroad and property embraced 
within the lien of the Government, and for the cash and securities in the 
Union Pacific sinking fund, taken at par, which shall produce to the Govern- 


ment, over and above any prior liens and charges upon the railways, a sink- 
ing fund, the net sum of $45,000,000. 


Mr. President, it seems to me, and I say it diffidently, that there - 
has been the most general misinformation on this subject exhibited 
in the Senate that it is possible for the mind of man to contemplate. 

Mr. WHITE. If it will not interrupt the Senator from Ne- 
braska—— 

Mr. THURSTON. Not at all. 

Mr. WHITE. I will inquire whether it is, in the opinion of the 
Senator, a fact that this property will pay 4 per cent interest on 
$120,000,000? 

‘ Mr. THURSTON. That is an absolutely problematical ques- 
ion. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it doing that at present? 

Mr. THURSTON. No; it is not, nor anything like it. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there any statement or paper, I would inquire 
of the Senator from Nebraska, from which we can get accurate 
information in reference to the earning capacity of the road dur- 
ing the last ten years? 

fr. THURSTON. I have no doubt that the Government di- 
rectors have all that information. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the indulgence of the Senator from 
Nebraska for a moment? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I read a statement which is submitted by the 
reorganization committee themselves showing that the net earn- 
ings of the road for the last six years have averaged over $6,500,- 
000, and also the opinion of Mr. Ellery Anderson that the road is 
capable of earning 4 per cent on $120,000,000. 

Mr. WHITE. Iso understood the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THURSTON. If the Senator will excuse me, that is the 
eighteen hundred and odd miles of road on only 1,400 miles of 
which the Government has alien. That includes the terminals 
at Denver, upon which there has never been a pretense that the 
Government had a lien. 

Mr. HARRIS. 1 will reply to the Senator that Mr. Anderson's 
estimate, as he expressly stated, was exclusive of the terminals 
when he found a value of $120,000,000, applying it wholly to the 
1,400 miles of aided road. 

Mr. THURSTON. It is very easy for the gentleman to figure it 
out himself. Here are 1,400 miles of road that the Government 
has alien on. There is a first-mortgage lien ahead of it, conceded, 
of $34,000,000 on 1,400 miles of road, The Government also gets 
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net, over and above that, $28,000,000. That is $52,000,000 that 
1,400 miles of road must bring. That is almost $40,000 per mile 
for the very road that the Senator from Kansas said could be 
built for $16,000 or $18,000 a mile. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator what roads are 
figured in to make up the 1,800 miles. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Union Pacific main line, from the Mis- 
souri River to Ogden, Utah, 1,032 miles in length—— 

Mr. DAVIS. One thousand and thirty-eight. 

Mr. THURSTON. No; there were 5 additional miles that un- 
der an adjustment consented to by the Government went to the 
Central Pacific road. 

Mr. DAVIS. West of Ogden? 

Mr. THURSTON. West of Ogden. Then, on the east, 394 








Mr. THURSTON. The er oes simply is for a guaran- 
tied bid, and I suppose it would be protected, as such things are. 
in the decree of the court, where an upset price for the property 
would be provided. If the property did not bring that, or if, for 
any reason afterwards, the court found that an inadequate price 
had been paid, the sale would be set aside. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. ALLEN, Will the Senator from Minnesota withdraw that 
motion for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bacon in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota withdraw the motion? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will withdraw the motion for a moment. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Minnesota yields to me for a 
moment. I wish to inquire what is the parliamentary status of 
the question, and what will be its parliamentary status to-morrow 
morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question before the Senate 
is the consideration of House joint resolution 76. The joint reso- 
lution is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand that it will come up to-morrow 
regularly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope the penting —_ resolution will be 
acted upon now. It is a mere matter of form. No human being 
can object toit. Itis of some importance that it shall speedily, 

Mr. ALLEN. But before consent is given to do that I want to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Pacific Railroads if there 
will be any opposition to-morrow to taking up the resolution 
which the Senator from Kansas has in charge? 

Mr. GEAR. I can not saythat. I can only answer for myself. 
I can not answer for anybody else. I shall oppose it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We can not hear on this side. 

Mr. GEAR. I say I can not answer except for myself. The 
gentleman asked me if there will be any ny gener to taking up 
the joint resolution to-morrow on the part of gentlemen here. 
can only answer for myself. I shall oppose it. Other zgontlemen 
will do as a please. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I be permitted to ask if Senators will oppose 
it to the extent of sitting in their chairs and not voting, and not 
making a quorum? 

Mr. GEAR. That is a foolish question. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is not a foolish question at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. ILinsist on my motion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope the Senator from Minnesota will not 
_— his motion. The pending joint resolution is a matter of 

orm and should be disposed of. 

Mr. STEWART. Consent will not be given. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, it will. The Senator in charge of the 
Pacific Railroad matter is perfectly willing that I should secure 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the Senator from Minnesota that I 
would be ay ee if, before insisting upon his motion, he will 
allow the pending joint resolution to be passed, because I yielded 
for its consideration, notsupposing that it would lead to this debate 


at all. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
wie HAWLEY. I beg pardon f ry in d h 
. ° or regard to the 
measure in charge of my friend the Senator from New Jersey 
i. SEWELL], but I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
on be pot u its ae. 

Mr. SEW . Unanimous consent has already been given for 
its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole by unanimous consent. 
Does the Senator from Minnesota withdraw his motion to proceed 
to the See of executive business that the joint resolution 


be 
ovr. DAVIS. I withdraw it for that ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no amendment as in 
ey of the Whole, the joint resolution will be reported to 

e Senate. 

The joint resolution was to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third , read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doozs were reopened. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
ae pS mene gh adore wd laid before wd Soe the * area 
ouse ee es amendmen 
of the Senate to the CH. R. 18) making appropriations to sup” 
‘gatameiiiiees year ending 


ply deficiencies in the for 


boundary to the one hundredth degree of meridian. 

Mr. TELLER. Does that take in the Denver Pacific? 

Mr. THURSTON. It does not take in the Denver Pacific, nor 
does it take in the Kansas Pacific west of the three hundred and 
ninety-fourth milepost. No subsidy was ever given by the United 
States Government in the way of bonds for the construction of 
any of that property. The Denver Pacific between Denver and 
Cheyenne was a State corporation. The Government has not 
the slightest claim on it. 

Mr. TELLER. That is correct. 

Mr, THURSTON. The Denver terminals are private property; 
the Government has not the slightest claim on them, and under 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States the Kansas 
Pacific line west of the three hundred and ninety-fourth milepost, 
which was constructed by a State corporation, is private property, 
on which there are other liens, The Government has not any lien 
upon it at all. 

Mr. GEAR. It leaves 400 miles without a Government lien? 

Mr. THURSTON. The only line that the United States has a 
lien on is 1,030 miles from Omaha to Ogden and a disconnected 
piece of ere 394 miles in length in Kansas. 

Mr. GEAR. There are about four hundred and odd miles on 
that whole system that the Government hag no lien whatever on, 
are there not? 

Mr. THURSTON. Four hundred and odd miles. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not a disputed question? 

Mr. GEAR. The courts have dealt with it. 

Mr. ALLEN. The courts have not gone to that extent. 

Mr. THURSTON. If they have a lien on it, what I say is that 
it is in court, and the officers of the Government are asking the 
court to say what its lien is upon and what it extends to. at 
is the use of our wearying ourselves month after month and year 
after year discussing as to whether or not the Government has a 
lien on this part of the line or the other when they are in court 
and the courts have got to decide it ultimately, and we can not 
control the decision of the courts? 

Now, Mr. President, as I was saying, I only rose to many very 
briefly to the Senator fromr Alabama, who has suggested that 
there has been filibustering here to-day on this subject. On yes- 

*terday afternoon we on this side, in view of the large number of 
absentees and in view of the situation of several Senators who 
desired mo away and get a little rest or to transact a little busi- 
ness, asked the Soante to adjourn until to-morrow morning. I 
insisted this morning—I do not know that I will say that I insisted, 
but I would have insisted if I had taken the floor to speak on the 
subject—that this was too important a question to be discussed 
before a minority of the Senate, that we ought to have a full and 
a fair and a ete hearing by a full Senate, and I knew that 
could not be here to-day. 

If we had adjourned over until to-morrow morning, there would 
not have been any opposition unléss it was in the simple way of 
voting on the question to take this matter up, and there will not 
be any to-morrow morning, so far as I know, except that we may 
wish to record our votes against p to the consideration 
of the joint resolution. I shall vote against its present considera- 
tion because, from the first resolution that was introduced by my 
colleague, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN],at the last 
session up to the present report, the only result that can ly 
flow from their consideration and discussion is to relieve the guar- 
anty bid of this peceertr and, in my judgment, to leave it open 
to the result of foreclosure sale, on which the United States will 
never receive one-half, one-third, one-fourth the amount of the 
present guaranty bid. : 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say at this time. 

Mr, WHITE. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska whether, 
in his judgment, the engagement or whatever it may be into which 
the last Administration entered this matter is con- 
tractural in the sense that it can not be abandoned, or is it in an 
inchoate condition, in the view of the Senator? 

Mr. THURSTON. I have no doubt that it can be abandoned. 
The United States can back out if it is desirable to do so. 

Mr. WHITE, That was my own view of the matter. 











1897. 


June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes, and 
for a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 

of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House of 

resentatives. 

ae: motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. Hate, 

r. CULLOM, and Mr. CocKRELL were appointed. 

Mr. WHITE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes 

. m.) the —— adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, July 15, 
Ta97, at 12 o'clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 14, 1897. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


William L. Merry, of California, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, po Salvador, vice Lewis Baker, resigned. 


MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL, 


Horace N. Allen, of Ohio, now secretary of legation and vice 
and deputy consul-general at Seoul, to be minister resident and 
come general of the United States to Korea, vice John M. B. Sill, 
resign 


CONSUL-GENERAL, 


M. De Leon, of Georgia, to be consul-general of the 
United States at Guayaquil, Ecuador, vice George G. Dillard, 
resigned, 


CONSULS. 


William L. Sewell, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Toronto, Ontario, vice John W. Coppinger, resigned. 

Edward H. Ozmun, of Minnesota, to be consul of the United 
States at Stuttgart, Germany, vice Alfred C. Johnson, resigned. 

Hi W. Diederich, of the District of Columbia, to be consul 
of the United States at Magdeburg, Germany, vice Julius Muth, 


les W. Erdman, of Kentucky, to be consul of the United 
States at Firth, seeey, vice Henry C. Carpenter, resigned. 
Samuel E. Magill, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Tampico, Mexico, vice John Maguire, resigned. 

George J. , of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Amsterdam, Netherlands, vice Edward Downes, resigned. 

Grenville James, of New York, to be consul of the Unxted States 
at Prescott, Ontario, vice Joseph Whalen, resigned. 

Radcliffe H. Ford, of Maine, to be consul of the United States 
at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, vice Charles A. O'Connor, resigned. 

Frederick W. Hossfeld, of Iowa, to be consul of the United States 
at Trieste, Austria, vice J. Edward Nettles, resigned. 

John C. Covert, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
in France, vice Frank E. Hyde, resigned. 

illiam K. Anderson, of Michigan, to be consul of the United 

States at Hanover, Germany, vice Edward P. Crane, resigned. 

William W. Henry, of Vermont, to be consul of the United 
States at Quebec, Canada, vice Philip B. Spence, resigned. 

John F. a of Oregon, to be consul of the United States at 
Val , Chile, vice James M, Dobbs, resigned. 

Daniel T. Phillips, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Cardiff, Wales, vice Anthony Howells, resigned. 

Mahlon Van Horne, of Rhode Island, to be consul of the United 
States at St. Thomas, West Indies, vice James H. Stewart, re- 


signed. 
Adam Lieberknecht, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Zurich, Switzerland, vice Eugene Germain, resigned. 
James M. Shepard, of Michigan, to be consul of the United 
States at Hamilton, Ontario, vice Charles F. Macdonald, resigned. 
William Harrison , of Illinois, to be consul of the United 
States at Tunstall, England, vice Wendell C. Warner, resigned. 
Charles A. McCullough, of Maine, to be consul of ‘the United 
States at St. Stephen, New Brunswick, vice Edgar Whidden, 


, of New Hampshire, to be consul of the United States 
Nea Mamie nel f tie United States at 
ew co oO e Un esa 
St. Johns, . vice Thomas Keefe, resigned. 
of the United States 


Delmar J. Vail, of Vermont, to be cons 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island, vice Dominic J. Kane, 


at Char. 
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COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Charles B. Roberts, of Wisconsin, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin, to succeed 
August Koss, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

George W. McCowan, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Bridgeton, in the State of New Jersey, to suc- 
ceed Theodore R. Love, whose term of office has expired by limi- 
tation. 

NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 

Robert A. Sharkey, of New York, to be naval officer of customs 
in the district of New York, in the State of New York, in place of 
Christopher C. Baldwin, deceased. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

Charles M. Webster, of Montana, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Montana, to succeed Ambrose W. 
Lyman, resigned. 

COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 

Thomas Fitchie, of New York, to be commissioner of immigra- 
tion at the port of New York, in the State of New York, to suc- 
ceed Joseph H. Senner, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 14, 1897. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry arm. 

Lieut. Col. Guy Vernon Henry, Third Cavalry, to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Louis Henry Carpenter, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel Baldwin Marks Young, Fourth Cavalry, to 
be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. John Mosby Bacon, First Cavalry, to be colonel. 

Maj. Adna Romanza Chaffee, Ninth Cavalry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Maj. Michael Cooney, Fourth Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel. 

Maj. James Jackson, Second Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel. 

Maj. Louis Thompson Morris, Third Cavalry, to be lientenant- 
colonel. 

Capt. William Curtis Forbush, Fifth Cavalry, to be major. 

Capt. Jacob Arnold Augur, Fifth Cavalry, to be major. 

Capt. William Alexis Thompson, Fourth Cavalry, to be major. 

Capt. John Sylvanus Loud, Ninth Cavalry, to be major. 

First Lieut. Henry Joseph Goldman, Fifth Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain. 

First Lieut. Augustus Canfield Macomb, Fifth Cavalry, to be 
captain. 

First Lieut. Thomas Jefferson Lewis, Second Cavalry, to be 
captain. 

irst Lieut. Hugh Joslyn McGrath, Fourth Cavalry, to be cap- 

tain. . 

First Lieut. John Ferral McBlain, Ninth Cavalry, to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Julian Fleming, Tenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. James Joseph Hornbrook, Second Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. William Franklin Clark, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 


Second Lieut. Samuel Goode Jones, jr., Second Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Oren Browning Meyer, Second Cavalry, to be 


first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Charles Jacobs Symmonds, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
first lientenant. 
POSTMASTER. 


Nathan Tanner, to be postmaster at Lansford, in the county of 
Carbon and State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Monday, July 12, 1897. | 

The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o’clock m., Wednes- 
day, July 14) resumed its session. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLattT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 18) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: in which the concurrence of the Honse of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

Whereas the Secretary of War has heretofore reported to the Senate that 


he has serious doubts as to his authority to make contracts for the construe- 


tion of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal., under the provisions of the river and 
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harbor act of June 3, 1896, and has asked the instruction of Congress with ref- 
erence thereto; and 






















if the gentleman could give us some assurance that a separate 
vote might be had u t pepe. 

Mr. CANNON. ell, I think there is no doubt about that 
matter. That will be quite in the power of the House upon the 
conference rt. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I trust there will be no objection 
to the adoption of the motion made by the gentleman from IIli- 
nois. I think this bill ought to go into erence now, and, as 
stated by the gentleman, we can bring back the amendment in 
reference to armor plate for the action of the House separately 
and untrammeled by any other question. 

Mr. CANNON. e would not even think of agreeing to the 
Senate amendment until the House has indicated its desire touch- 
ing the matter. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. CANNON to non- 
concur in the amendments and ask a conference with the Senate, 
it was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. Cannon, 
3 NoRTHWAY, and Mr. SAYERS as conferees on the part of the 

ouse, 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN FLOOD SUFFERERS, MINNESOTA. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a resolution for 
unanimous consent at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, subject to the 
right of objection. 

e Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. Res.—) reappropriating the sum of $10,000 not expended 
tor the relief of sufferers by the fi of the M ppi River. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That so much of the poprpriciee made by 
the joint Seotedes seproves April 7, 1897, for the relie’ sufferers by th 
overfiow of the M River and its tributaries as remains unexpended, 
not exceeding the sum of $10,000, may be used by the Secretary of War in the 


Whereas it is important that any doubt upon the subject should be re- 
moved by Congressional interpretation: Now, therefore, ~ 

Resolved by Senate (the House of re concurring), That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to advertise for bids for the 
construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal., in accordance with the proj- 
ect recommended in the report of the board appointed to locate a harbor at 
Port Los Angeles or San Pedro, Cal., which report a rs in Senate Docn- 
ment No. 18, Fifty-fifth oe, and to proceed with the construction of 
said breakwater, provided that the same can be contracted for within the 
limit prescribed by the provisions of the river and harbor act of June 3, 1890. 


TEMPORARY STUDIO, STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 


Mr. HENDERSON, I ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of a joint resolution which I will ask the Clerk toread, and 
which, after it has been read, I will, with the consent of the House, 
briefly explain. : 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. It is understood that the right to 
object is reserved? 

The SPEAKER. The House can not be called upon to express 
its decision until it has heard the proposition. The Clerk, there- 
fore, will read the resolution, all rights being reserved. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 76) granting permission for the erection of a tem- 
porary studio in the city of Washington, D. C., for use in the construction 
and completion of the statue of General Sherman. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized to grant a permit, under such regulations as he may deem best for the 

yublic interest, to the General Sherman statue committee of the Society of 
che Army of the Tennessee, and to the General Sherman Statue Commission, 
for the erection on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., and 
on such site as he may deem best, of a temporary studio for use in the con- 
struction and completion of the statue of General Sherman, for which the 
contract has been awarded to Mr. Carl Rohl-Smith, sculptor. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I will state briefly the neces- 
sity for the passage of this resolution, which only came to my 


: urchase and distribution of subsistence stores, and ment for necessar 
attention yesterday. As most of us are aware, the contract has Pp negortation, to aid in the relief of destitute persons in the district over- 
been let for the erection of a statue to the memory of General | flowed by the Mississippi River in the vicinity of Aitkin, Minn. 


Sherman, to be a across the eastern steps of the Treasury 
Department building. The sculptor desires authority to erect a 
temporary studio near the place where the statue is to be erected, 
in order that the clay models may experimentally be placed there, 
and thus a proper location with reference to the Treasury Depart- 
ment building and surrounding objects be ascertained. This mat- 
ter was brought to the attention of the Secr of the Treasury, 
who readily assented to giving the necessary authority, which was 
asked for by the commission consisting of the Secretary of War, 
the General of the eg and General Dodge, president of the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee, and also by the committee 
of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, of which I happen 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the House that the 
reason for offering the resolution at this time is in response to a 
telegram received from a committee of citizens at that point on 
ree. This telegram comes from representative ci of 
the locality, and is as follows: 


Hon. Pace Morris, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington: 
Set ee f On See Be have caused the river to overflow 


all in valley for miles above and below 
destitute and in need of aid. Will you ask Con- 
people follows. 


AITKIN, Mrinn., July 13, 1897. 


crane eanpenuttae dibiies caicee te 


, 


- POTTER, 
to be a member. ee, GRAVES, 
Yesterday the Secretary of War sent me word that special au- dag ef 


thority would have to be obtained from Congress, as the sundry 
civil act of 1890 contained a provision that no temporary use of 
any portion of the public groundsof the city of Washington could 
be granted without the special authority of Congress. This joint 
resolution is now offered for the purpose of giving such authority. 
It carries no appropriation. The plans and Spectications have all 
been prepared. The money has been raised; the sculptor is ready 
to go to work; all necessary preparations have been made. But 
the work will be thrown over until December, without the striking 
of a blow, unless authority be given for the erection of this tem- 
porary studio. I believe every member here will agree with me 
that such authority should be given. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution; which was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HENDERSON, a motion to reconsider the 
—_ by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I sincerely thank the House for its kind- 
ness in granting this request. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON, I move that the Senate amendments to House 
bill No. 18, the general deficiency bill, be nonconcurred in, and that 
a conference with the Senate be requested. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I should like to ask the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. Cannon] whether he wonld not be willing to have a 
separate vote upon one of the amendments—that in relation to 
armor res i 
Mr. CANNON. I will ~ to the gentleman, touc that 
amendment, that I apprehend the House will have an oppo: ty 
to express its opinion—indeed, I am sure it will—on a conference 
report. And I think it can be done at that time when 
the matter comes up for action in connection with the conference 
report, and when the sentiment of the House can be taken by in- 
eee ok Senne, a ee 

n now. 


Mr. HEPBURN. That would be entirely satisfactory, I think, 


In to their and knowing the persons who have 
signed this telegram, Pianine ask un consent for the 
passage of the joint resolution which has just been read. 

Mr. COX. ill the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORRIS. Certainly. 


Ran aie Why not ask it from the head to the mouth of the 
river 

Mr. MORRIS. So Eanes 7 Serene: Sadenang the seabe 
tion; the form of one which was offered from Texas = remes fo 


El Paso. That resolution provides that it 
used for the benefit or for relief of destitute 


trict overflowed by the Rio Grande 
Paso, Tex. My resolution is in the exact of that reso- 
ee be to destitute 
persons in the vicinity of Aitkin, Minn., and is 
already stated, in response to this 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I know the w 
gram, that they are reliable ci of 
waited upon the Secretary of War and 
tion set aside b for the relief of sufferers by 
of the Mississippi eee Ne ee ae ene 
and ee are a resolution — $108,000 and a little 
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ae 
& 











Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Do you not think it would be a proper 

subject for action the State authorities, rather than by the 
eral Governmen 

Ooi. MORRIS. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Kansas 

that [ think it would be a sufficient cause for the callin 

together of the legislature of the State; and for that reason I thin 

I am justified in askin~ ‘is action by Congress. 

I might say, howeve., hat the State of Minnesota would cer- 
tainly reimburse the General Government for any expenditure on 
this account. If the legislature were now in session, or if there 
were any ee oe its being in session within a reasonable 
time—it is nearly teen months, I may say, before the session 
does begin—I certainly would not ask this proceeding at the hands 
of Con ; / 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. It strikes me that the amount being 
so small, it would be hardly proper to ask the General Govern- 
ment to supply it when the State is amply able to do so when its 
own convenes. But with the assurance that the legis- 
lature will reimburse the Government for the expenditure here- 
after, I would not object. 

Mr. MORRIS. I have no authori 
but I feel confident that such would 

Mr. Y. Mr. Speaker, I have not yet learned that there 
was any request on the part of the ernor of Minnesota, or any- 
one in authority in that State, for the action proposed by the reso- 
lution just presented. The telegram on which the resolution is 
based seems to be ed by a boc y of citizens—— 

% es, sir; it is signed by the relief committee of 
citizens of that locality. 

Mr. DOCKER 


to give such an assurance, 
the fact. 


the ame of the State has not signed 
f sought by the resolution. 

Mr. MORRIS. No, sir; nor do I understand that the governor 
of the State signed the petition for similar action in respect to the 
El Paso matter. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. One word more. Have we any as- 


surance that this money will into the hands of responsible 
parties and be fairly distributed? 
Mr. MORRIS. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. 


Stupson] that upon = se he the Secretary of War he tells me 
that if on is made he will send an officer to that 
point and will see there is no improper use of the fund. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, I should like to inquire of my 
friend from Minnesota whether he has any information at all in 
relation to the amount of property that has been destroyed or 
pnb. = people that are suffering in consequence of the 

Mr. MORRIS. I have not, Mr. Speaker, and I have not been 
able to obtain such information. I only know that this disaster 
extends for miles above and miles below that place. I know that 
it is not a very thickly settled country. I suppose that the num- 
ber of families involved is 500 or 600, or ps 700 or 800. Istate 
that from my knowledge of that icular section of the country. 

Mr. TA . Will my colleague [Mr. Morris] allow me to 
ask ag St ge 

Mr. I should like to submit frankly to my friend 
from Minnesota . Morris]}—— 

Mr. BARLOW. Mr. S er, we should like to have order. 
We can not hear what is being said. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be inorder. The Chair un- 
derstands the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Morris] to yield 


to the ooe ia Pennsylvania (Mr. Brosivs]. 
Mr. I desire to submit to my friend, in all frankness, 
he thinks the mere information that there has been a 
River, ch has done more or less dam- 
and caused some suffering to some people, with- 
information as to the extent of the suffering or 
es ves — t warrant for the appropriation 
If my colleague will allow me to ask him, is 
that these people have asked for an appropriation of 


ne ages es 

ita 
£2 fs 
ae 


44 
: 
EP 


they deem that necessary to relieve the 
a rendered destitute by this flood? 
gt apne asked for is only $10,000, 
the citizens there deem necessary 


-, I will state to the gentleman from 
frankness, but for the 
which 


HOS Spear. we 
Spon a cal 


: 
i 
; 
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i 
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more particular and definite 
from the amount asked for 
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PRINTING OF DIGEST AND MANUAL. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a resolution 
relative to printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Perxuys] de- 
sires to submit a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

vesolvec » ® pri od 2,600 copies of the Diges ‘ anual of oe 
Rules Se are ed Geceeene f ihe for the on ore f 
the Fifty-fifth Congress, the same to be bound and distributed under direc- 
tion of the Speaker and Clerk of the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this is a little 
premature, inasmuch as the rules of this Congress have not been 
revised and readopted. The rules under which we are now pro- 
ceeding are the rules of the Fifty-fourth Congress, adopted for the 
time; and it might happen that upon consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Rules they would make some changes. I have no doubt 
that there will be at least one or two minor changes made in these 
rules, and I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PERKINS] 
that the resolution be deferred until the rules can be revised and 
adopted. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Battery] that I am informed that, by reason of the 
large number of new members in this House, there has been urgent 
call for this Digest. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. I know that. 

Mr. PERKINS. It takes considerable time to prepare it and 
print it, and if this is not acted upon at this time, there will be no 
copies available until toward spring. Now, as the gentleman 
knows, under the act of 1895 the Congress has the authority to 
order these Digests printed as it may see fit, and in such numbers 
as may be required. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, Mr. Speaker, I would rather see the rules 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress reprinted and distributed than to see 
the imperfect rules or the temporary rules of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress printed and distributed. I understand the pressure upon 
members for this Digest. Ihave not only exhausted my allotment, 
but have trenched upon the generosity of my friends to supply 
copies for which I have received requests; but I do not believe 
— the temporary rules of any Congress should be printed in that 

orm. 

Mr. TERRY. I should like to suggest that it is usual in print- 
ing the Digest to print the committees, and as they have not been 
appointed, perhaps it would be better to wait until they are ap- 
pointed, so that they may be printed with the Digest. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. PERKINS. As is very well understood, this Digest is 
printed under the supervision of the Speaker, and I submit this 
resolution at the — of very many members of the House. It 
is a matter for the House to deal with. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I desire to make the suggestion that 
we had an assurance from the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. HEn- 
DERSON], who is a member of the Committee on Rules, at the 
opening of this session, that within thirty days we were to have 
a report from the Committee on Rules and a new set of rules. It 
is longoverdue, and we may expect it at any moment, and there- 
fore this would be a useless expenditure. [Laughter. | 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the gentleman should make his inquiry 
of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I just make that suggestion—that a 
report maycome in any minute [laughter on the Democratic side], 
and it is a useless expenditure. I have great confidence in the 
gentleman from Iowa, who promised that the new rules would 
soon be reported. 

Mr. PERKINS. Gentlemen from Iowa generally have. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, as the new members would not be 
entitled to copies of the Digest unless some resolution of this kind 
were adopted, in order to provide for them, as we are operating 
under the rules of the Fifty-fourth Congress, I suggest that the 
gentleman strike out the words “‘ Fifty-fifth Congress” and order 
an additional number of the edition of the rules of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, with the Manual and Digest. I would be perfectly will- 
ing to do that; but Iam not willing to print the rules of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress while they have only been temporarily adopted. 
With that amendment, I am perfectly willing his resolution should 


Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. 
what use we have for rules? 

Mr. PERKINS. There seems to be a demand for what we have 
had. That is all I know. 
Pe SIMPSON of Kansas. 


ways. 

Mr PERKINS. This will be printed under the direction of the 
, and it will be satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tothe present consideration 


of the resolution? 
Mr. BAILEY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


I should like to ask the gentleman 


We have the Speaker with us 


The SPEAKER. Objection is made, 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN FLOOD SUFFERERS, MINNESOTA, 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection which 
I made to the consideration of the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Vermont in- 
forms me that he withdraws the objection he made to the resolu- 
tion which I offered; and now I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr, DOCKERY. Now, Mr. Speaker, can we have the original 
resolution reported? 

The SPEAKER, What resolution does the gentleman desire 
reported? 

Arr, DOCKERY. The original joint resolution. 
be amendatory of a former joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Minnesota the joint 
resolution to which this is amendatory? 

Mr. MORRIS. This is an original resolution. It is not an 
amendment. It simply makes available a portion of a fund 
granted under another resolution. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But this is an appropriation of the unex- 
pended balance of an amount heretofore appropriated. 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes, sir; it makes available a portion of an 
amount which was appropriated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, then, I desire to knowif the gentleman 
has a -m of the original ee act? 

Mr. RRIS. Yes, sir; 1 have. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to use rations for the 
relief of destitute persons in the district overflowed by the ——- 
River and its tributaries and by the Red River of the North, and making 
an appropriation to relieve the sufferers by said overflow. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States wv 
America in Congress assembled, That the sum of §200, is hereby appropri- 
ated out of any money in the zmeaoury not otherwise approp: , to be 
expended by and under the direction of the Seovgeney of War in the purchase 
and distribution of subsistence stores to such destitute persons as may re- 
quire assistance in the district overflowed by the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries and by the Red River of the North, by the recent floods. And the 
Secretary of War is authorized to use the steamers and other boats and ves- 
sels belonging to or now employed by the Government upon the epee oo 
River and its tributaries in the transportation and distribution of the su es 
furnished by the United States or individuals to and among said destitute 
and suffering people, and he may employ such other means of t: rtation 


ranspo 
. = may deem necessary to carry the purpose of this joint resolution into 
erect, 


Approved April 7, 1897. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Gpeoker, I rise for the 
erase of asking the gentleman from Minnesota a question. 

hy is it that the original resolution appropriating this amount 
of money does not already enable you to get the Secretary of War 
to expend as much of it as he may think necessary upon your par- 
ticular portion of the Mississippi River? It seems to me that he 
has the power, and therefore that this resolution is not necessary. 

Mr. MORRIS. Because the original resolution speaks of those 
who are destitute from recent floods in the Mississippi River, and 
the date of that resolution is the 7th day of April. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tothe present consideration 
of the resolution offered by the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMPKINS of Massachusetts. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CANNON, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 117, noes 106. 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
82 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


This seems to 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
— following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. HEPBURN: A bill (H. R. 8750) to amend an act entitled 
*‘An act to aid in theconstruction of a railroad and telegraph line 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the 
Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 

urposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also to amend an act approved 

uly 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in amend- 
ment of said first-mentioned act, and other acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, and to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims growing ont of the issue of bonds to aid in the 
construction of the Central Pacific and Western Pacific railroads— 
to the Committee on the Pacific Railroads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 8751) to add cer- 
tain counties in the State of Alabama tothe northern judicial dis- 
trict thereof, and to transfer certain counties from the 


judicial district of said State to the southern district thereof, a), 
for other rare the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3752) to divide the State of Alabama into ty 
judicial districts and to prescribe the times and — for holding 
the courts therein, and for other purposes—to the Committee oy, 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McRAE: A bill (H. R. 3758) to declare a further for- 
feiture of lands granted for the purpose of aidingin the construc- 
tion of railroads, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas: A resolution (House Res. No. 72) 
to appoint a committee to investigate the workings of the sucar 
trust—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McRAE: A resolution. (House Res. No. 73) relative to 
Americans in Cuba—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of tho 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 3754) for the relief of the 
William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 3755) for the relief of John 
Fox—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FENTON: A bill (H. R. 3756) granting a pension to 
_ iam Ellis, of Portsmouth, Ohio—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 3757) for the re- 
lief of R. T. Cheek—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8758) for the relief of the Methodist Church 
at Brandon, Rankin County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3759) for the relief of the estate of Wirt 
Adams, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committes 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3760) for the relief of Henry Easterlin, of 
Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8761) for the relief of Fannie J. Johnson, of 


Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill a R. 8762) for the relief of the estate of Abel Cas- 
per Ceunet , late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Cominittee on 
ar 


8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8763) for the relief of Mary Ann Hendricks, 
Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8764) for the relief of the estate of Sarah G. 
Clark, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3765) for the relief of the estate of James S. 
Winters, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3766) for the relief of James Couch, of Clai- 
borne County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3767) for the relief of the estate of Levi Elmore, 
deceased, late of Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8768) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
Owens, deceased, late of Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3769) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. C. L. 
Shaifer, of Jefferson County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3770) for the relief of the estate of Warren R. 
Dent—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 8771) for the relief of Mrs. Olivia F. Mont- 


gomery, of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
8. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8772) for the relief of the estate of Emmit 
Hicks, a , late of Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8773) for the relief of Mary E. Gray, of Can- 
ton, Madison ty Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, 8774) for the relief of Ann M. Brown, of 
Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3775) for the relief of the estate of Bryan 
Askew, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8776) for the relief of the estate of John 
re late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 

ms, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8777) for the relief of Burwell V. McGuffee, of 
Hinds a> Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a oo Sa ee oe cer on leD Molair, of 
Hinds ae) —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a (H. R. 3779) for the relief of the estate of William O. 


Mosely, late of Hinds County, Miss,—to the Committee on War 








1897. 





Also, a bill = R. 8780) for the relief of Mrs. Catherine P. 
Byrnes, of borne County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3781) granting a pension to Edna McLauren— 
to the ttee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOVE: A bill (H. R. 3782) for the relief of the heirs of 
James W. Felder, of Amite County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. . : ! . 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 3783) granting pension 
to minor heirs of Kinsey Swords—to the Committee on Invalid 


nsions. 
eee, OVERSTREET: A bill (H. R. 3784) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Hodges—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SAUER ING: A bill (H. R. 8785) to remove the 
c eof desertion nst Henry M. Oviatt, of Poynette, Wis.—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3786) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Clark, of Denver, Colo.—to the Committee 
cn bacel Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3787) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward P. Wright, of Denver, Colo.—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3788) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3789) granting an increase of pension to Ben- 
jamin Cramer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. VINCENT: A bill (H. R. 8790) to remove the charge of 
desertion against John Willoughby—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELKNAP fy request): Petition of George A. For- 
syth, relative to Schedule E of House bill No. 379—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GS: Paper to accompany House bill for the 
relief of John Fox—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., in 
favor of a monetary commission—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, resolutions of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Knoxville, Tenn., favoring the passage of a law to prohibit 
interstate traffic in cigarettes—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, om of ex-soldiers from the States of Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, and Tennessee, favoring legislation in aid of certain Ken- 
tucky State troops who served under orders of Federal generals 
oe we war of the rebellion—to the Committee on ffilitary 


By Mr. OVERSTREET: Paper to accompany House bill grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Hodges—to the Committee on Invalid 


By Mr. STEELE: Protest of the Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, Indiana Division, Andrew Jackson, president, Marion, Ind., 
passage of a bill to abolish the present system of 


the 
ticket brokerage—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SENATE. 


THuRSDAY, July 15, 1897. 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
oe by Rev. Hues Jounsron, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
pag ben on motion of Mr. Quay, and by unanimous con- 
sent, further reading was dispensed with. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I suggest the want of a quo- 


rum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada suggests 
the want of aquorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 
an” Roach, 
. Mills, Spooner, 
. Moret Tellers” 
’. y . Nelson, Thurston, 
Perkins, Turple, 
Poeun” Walthall 
Ark. Pritchard, White. ° 


‘the VICE. PRESIDENT. 
a 7 ee nee nade ts peneeet, 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the joint resolution (H. Res. 76) granting per- 
mission for the erection of a temporary studio in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for use in. the construction and completion of the 
statue ot General Sherman; and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice-President. . 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented the petition of M. B. Squire and 10 
other citizens of Lima, Ind., praying for the enactment of pro- 
tective-tariff legislation, at the earliest possible date, such as will 
adequately secure American industrial products against the com- 
petition of foreign labor; which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented the memorial of C. Gotha and 80 other citi- 
zens of Crawfordsville, Ind., and the memorial of A. E. Reynolds 
and 260 other citizens of Indiana, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation intended to destroy the present system 
of ticket brokerage; which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1126) authorizing the President to ap- 
point Lieut. Robert Platt, United States Navy, to the rank of 
commander, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

Mr. ROACH, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 65) granting a pension to John F. Early, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2339) for the relief of Jacob I. Cohen and J. 
Randolph Mordecai, administrators of M. C. Mordecai, 1eported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BERRY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2386) for the re- 
lief of the legal representatives of Calvin B. Cunningham; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced a bill (S. 2387) removing the 
charge of desertion from the name of Courtney Hays, of Green- 
castle, Putnam County, Ind., who served in Troop C, First United 
States Dragoons, and also in Troop E, First United States Dra- 
goons; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2388) for the relief of the Marion 
Trust Company, administrator of the estate of Samuel Milliken, * 
deceased, of Indianapolis, Ind., for services rendered as mail con- 
tractor on route No. 9704, between Paducah, Ky., and Inka, Miss., 
in the year 1861; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2389) to refer the claims of 
Armstrong and others to the Court of Claims; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PASCO (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2390) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Andrew E. Hodges, late of Levy 
County, Fla.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2391) granting to Charles F, 
Leimer the sum of $400; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2392) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Antoinette A. Strong; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2393) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Henry Hinckley; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2394) granting a pension to 
Daniel L. Tew, of Red Springs, N. C.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FORAKER introduced a bill (S. 2395) granting a pension 
to Katherine A. Glenn; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 2396) for the relief of the 
William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2397) to provide for cer- 
tificates of honorable service to the officers and men of Foster’s 
Cavalry Battalion, Missouri Volunteers, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR, 

Mr. STEWART. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was passed day before yesterday with regard to San 
Pedro Harbor. I ask that the resolution be reconsidered and the 
House be requested to return it to the Senate, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada moves 
at the House be requested to return to the Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 15, in reference to the San Pedro Harbor, California. 

Mr. STEWART. I call for the reading of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there any objection to the request 
that the House be requested to return the resolution? 

Mr. BERRY. I understand the Senator from California [Mr. 
Wuire] desires to be heard. 

Mr. WHITE. By all means, Mr. President. If the Senator 
from Nevada wishes to make no comments on the motion, I in- 
tend to move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to make some remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The first question is, Shall the House 
be requested to return the concurrent resolution to the Senate? 

Mr, WHITE. I see no difficulty in disposing of the matter 
now, and I object to Ps anything to go through by unani- 
mous consent. If the Senator from Nevada wishes to press his 
motion, of course he can do so, and when he finishes his remarks 
I shall endeavor to say a word about the matter and try to close 


it up. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair understands that the reso- 
lution must be before the Senate, and that the House must be 
nested to return the resolution to the Senate, before a motion 
fo reconsider can actually be made. Therefore the Senate must 
t+ request the House to return the concurrent resolution, Is 
there objection to that request? 
Mr. WHITE. There is o ae 
awe STEWART. Ishould like to make some remarks upon the 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Nevada to submit a motion. 

Mr. STEWART. I move thatthe House be requested to return 
the concurrent ution to the Senate. 

The VICE-P IDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada, that the House of Representatives be re- 
quested to return to the Senate the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask that the resolution may be read. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be | 8%! 


read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


‘Whereas the Secretary of War has heretofore reported to the Senate that 
has serious doubts as sep eines to pataeaemnnete Se the construc- 
on of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal., meee Se peoridenset the —— 

oe has asked the instructicn of Congress with ref- 


Whereas it is im wtent © that an [Aone upon the subject should be re- 
onal ow, therefore, 


ment No. I e 
f said eater? rooted at the same can be contracted for within 
the limit prescribed by the provisions of the river and harbor act of "ane 8, 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair), 
The t occupant of the chair will call the attention of the 
Senator from Nevada to the fact that the motion now ss is 
not a debatable motion under the rules of the Senate. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada can proceed only by unanimous consent. If 
there is no obj nm, the Senator will proceed. 

Mr. be cain I have no objection to the Senator from Nevada 
stati proposition which he desires to make provided I may 
have a nak nome minutes to respond. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, then, that 
will be the understanding. TheSenator from Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART. It will be observed that this is a concurrent 
resolution and not a joint resolution, and that it directs the Sec- 
retary of War to perform certain acts. 

Mr. WHITE. Permit me to correct the Senator from Nevada. 
Although the resolution as printed in the Recorp contains the 
word ‘* the actual resolution introduced and on file here 

ws that the word ‘‘ authorized” is used. There was a mistake 
_—_ RECORD, to which the attention of the printer has been 

Mr. STEWART. I take the resolution as it has been read, and 
the resolution as it was passed has gone to the other House. 
The er asit is oe een eee here reads “directed,” but if it were 
“authorized” , because a concurrent resolu- 
ion ann wahdusticihen thee Saami money or the perform- 
ance of an executive act. It oe proceedings in a Depart 
one House desires the suspension of 
ment pending action in Congress, pain ok Daaine we on for the suspension 
when it is n , to perform certain See abana teen lear. 
In this particuliar case it is absolutely necessary that it shall be a 
law, because it involves, it seems to me, the of a very 

amount of money not authorized 
appears to be the view taken by the of War, 


On the 18th of May the Senate passed a resolution of inquiry 
with regard to this matter, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secre f War be, pet be & b by, di ‘ 
form th the Senate what action, ° pA, — be cee: ith 
reference to the net of ciaieoninaer for ae com: jotlon of the improvement 
of the harbor aa the board eppoi nted to te a deep-water harbor 
for commerce and of cee at Port Los An Pe r at San Pedro, Cal., under 
the provisions of the river and harbor act 1896. 

The Secretary of War replies, to that ar states why he has not 
advertised. The Secretary in replying says: 

Public act No. 175, entitled “An act making appropriations for the con- 


struction, repair, an preservation of certain. pu oe works on rivers and 
har , and for ‘other 9 purposes, the followi 13: 


“Fora Stat i uentnamor tee Port Los Ange- 
les, in Santa Monica Bay, California, or at San Pedro, in said State, the loc... 
of ‘bor de by an officer of the Navy, to be detail«| 


termined 
ry of the Navy, an officer of pee Sena ane Geodetic Surve; sy, 


i a 
harbor. It shall be t aia et 
estimates for said a 
“Whenever said Board 


Bs 
i. 
Le 
3 
4 
Ap 
nat 


of War of the same, with said plans, and esti- 

mates, then Secre of War may make contracts for the completion of 

the improvement of the bor so se said Board, acco to th 

pro, them, at a cost not ex in the aggregate 900,000 

and $50,000 is hereby appro so much thereof as ma to 

used for the expenses of Board and pa: t of vil rs for 
their services, the amount to be determined by the Secre of War.” 


illiam H. joard, dated 
The report of this Board, da’ March 1, 1897, is herewith peeeenitied, 


t 26 fee 
common, while conmnane ors been built which, when fully loaded, will el 


ween 
water Sanspertatice. parts of the world 

done by the aid of tig Sie the akin eatiatuctory. A deep-water har 

be considered —_ har- 

bor for commerce - Sone cara a eenente 

uays or piers, where can wonieay receive 

a4 Fi : their A and where : cena iealllios ties for docking and 


— cargoes, 
"Te esta, afae c conefal decided upon San Pedro as the 


investigation, 
Gor anll lewbor ioe ceammecee enn of cob and have sub- 
of refu 


presented is alwa: the same, i. ° 
Congress when i made this agpropeintion or 


shows clearly that the entire 
uired for the breakwater, and that to a for commerce 
additional sums will be required, the exact amount of which is largely con- 


Oe EE ee eye wcitsthare the Chine ot 
Fee ee that no rock exists the Chief 


Based on channel to 
with width of 400 feet, and and pent Seg of two 


jers, located a either side of tae Stee entrance, carried 
joer to the 5 fathom curve Sea vessels whose draft would gre, 
to the inner harbor, to be used during completion of 
fiaqreres ents in imner harbor; ‘from central channel to piers to 
30-foot depth; th; 14.000 foot of bulkhead ‘or wharfage— 


spamies Se teh wite Som waper eed of oom 


vent their entrance to 


me ET A eal ent iP acoost 
Wich, at 15 conta per cubic ard (page Fema anrit $300, 000 
( an 225, 000 
Construction of two} piers 9,000 f ect long ’ jong ong each, each, } 18,000 f eet of pier, y ier, ans 
about $80 per oon foot a. hadi tina teieediais 1, 440, 000 
cubic Siena 114, 000 
1 feet of w less exieting eae leav- 
feet of h (which, it seems, be 
foot for less the cost per linear foot of ), $40 
DOP RAE Bie ins < ccnankctdbencntsancdihddithianbainavbcagh guietuns 400, 000 
2, 479, 
Chath GE NaCI 6a cnn caccn sttiiediape in dgpinihiabbbeuenitbaiapitess. Tilly 
OE onthe sino ncvc esc ctnnemensd odhihthneegia get ates ate 
This has the ob, feature of the of the 
plan jectional _ er < & piles by 


a ae taco wharves whee comndinoaseauteeed 
Ral gi ere 


Fanying map, and It is 


soca rem 
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to give 30 feet of water for this area, where | now, Congress has no right to instruct him as to his duty. If it 
Bo drain ee Tete ee = Caves tne — is the law now, then this resolution is unauthorized and improper. 


If it is not the law, it can not be made the law by a concurrent 


NN Ng hae , 650,000 | resolution. 
12,000,000 cable yan a0 in SE inaverecipccmnoniremnindisiieinenrs : » The passage of such a concurrent resolution would place the 
2,000,000 cubic yards from mpper end present wharves to 6fathom | | Secretary of War ina very awkward position. It would not make 
curve in outer harbor, a ea eee —__.__—. | @ new law for him, and if he adheres to the construction that he 
2,175,000 | has no authority to advertise and go ahead with this work for a 
Cost of breakwater. ....~---------- +--+ -----+ --eee en ee eens eeeeee ones 2,901,787 | mere breakwater, then he has either to disregard the resolution 
total cost of breakwater and inner harbor.........--- 5,076,787 | Of Congress or violate his oath of office. I do not think the Sec- 


retary ought to be put in that position. If Congress is of opin- 
ion that the harbor should be constructed, or that the breakwater 
should be constructed without the harbor, it ought to so declare 
by law, and it ought to be a joint resolution. I think it is very 
unfair to send a concurrent resolution which directs the Secre- 
tary to do a thing, or which authorizes him to do a thing, or calls 
upon him to doa thing, which in his opinion, according to this 
report, he has noauthority now todobylaw. It is makinganew 
law, and you are passing a resolution which he must disregard or 
disregard his view of the law. Fairness to the Secretary of War 
requires that it shall be put in the shape of a joint resolution, and 
then if Congress passes it his duty will be plain. This is the 
most embarrassing thing that I ever heard submitted for the 
direction of an executive officer. 

I hope that the resolution will be recalled and that the Senate 
will consider it in relation to its power to treat this subject. If 
the law is to be changed, it must be done by the action of the two 
Houses and the President. If the law is not to be changed, the 
legislative department is not the department which construes the 
law. The Secretary of War has by law the authority to call on 
the Attorney-General for his opinion of the construction of the 
law. He.can call upon Congress, but Congress has no right to 


The Shall the expenditure of $2,900,000 be made for the break- 

water = a. refuge, leaving the te for commerce for future legis- 

tion and appropriation? From my construction of the lawl have not felt 

ustified in commencing the work without fully understanding what the in- 

t of Congress was the law was enacted. If it was and is its intent 

that the work on the breakwater shall be advertised, and this a riation 

ed for that the matter shall receive immediate attention. If 

I hope such will be given as shall leave no doubt as to what 

duties of the War Department are in the matter. 

Isend hevowsshs vouer’s of the board, also of the Chief of Engineers, and a 

map showing ge fell and e———_ Pook improvements. 
, your o) servan 
— ’ R. A. ALGER, Secretary of War, 


PPROXIMATE ESTIMATES FOR THE ADDITIONAL WorRK AT SAN PEDRO, 
PREPARED IN COMPLIANCE WITH VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF WAR ON May 7, 1897. 


FIRST ESTIMATE. 


Based on report of deepening of inner harbor to30 feet with width of 
feet, and construction of two suitably designed timber piers located a safe 
on either side of the aceon carried out to the 5-fathom curve, 

be used a pletton ieaeen ie ol kee 

, to com : 

Ee canal channel to piers to 30-foot ¢ depth; 14,000 feet of bulk- 


Sfathom line in San w mire the re instruct him by resolution as to its opinion of the law. We are 
moval of 000 cubic yards of ma ” ¢ 7, Board’s not the law officer to give opinions as to the construction of the 
report), W at 15 cents per cubic yard (page a heaGiaumnsneaues $300, 000 w. 

Coupe t ebm ee See vee, OO rae . 225,000 | _ 50 it is inqeopes for Congress to give an opinion of that kind. 
on of two pigra, 9,000 foot long each, 18,000 feet of pier, at We can ask the Secretary to suspend operations pending legisla- 
about $80 per linear on page 19, Se mona ae pan 1,440,000 | tion, or we can do anything except instruct him to take a certain 


view of the law. That we can not do, nor can we make a law 
without the concurrence of the two Houses and the signature of 
the President. If this is anything, it is the making of a law for 
the a of the Secretary of War, and a resolution of this 


Coat of hartge, Los 100 aren 1S taiineianen ai ieaiee 114,000 
less already existing (page 16), leaving 
feet of Cwhich it seems should’ be built por linea 
for less than half of the cost per linear foot of pier), $40 per 


of breakwater, as per Board's estimate..........-.-.----.-..... 2,901,787 | kind must certainly be very embarrassing to him. If it is any- 

= -_ thing, it ought to be a law, and not advice, which should not come 

Total .....----e0eweeeon--- a eneeee enna seeves snnn nnnneeesceeeesewenes 5, 380,787 | from Congress, but from the proper legal adviser of the executive 
SECOND ESTIMATE. de t. 

accordance a structions of the Secretary of War, May 8, r. WHITE. Mr. President, just a word. Itis untrue that a 

to include dredging a mington ®, one- © | harbor for commerce was not provided for by the Walker board. 

, ane 0 Soe eee ener ane necessary dredging | T¢ is expressly stated in the report made by that board (Senato 


construction : 
The depth of the cut referred to above and nature of material are un- 


Document®No. 18) that when the construction of this breakwater is 
een ae is shown over part of the area; so it is assumed 


accomplished there will bea harbor for commerce and for refuge. 


the Board tn Wiltainetor Harton” that material is thesameas reported | But Admiral Walker and his colleagues call attention to the fact 

cubic yards of dredging in lagoon, at 15 cents per cubic that there is in the neighborhood of the breakwater designed 

Ree deueceeucveecserscreressceeceeaseeeccceeececses-seecaee-e-see $1,050,000 | What is known as the inner harbor of San Pedro, which for future 

Sine on arse eathiente weceew avoe cree cse= one soca none 225,000 | developments affords capabilities of a most inviting character. 

‘envetn outer harbor, at 1S CoutSencre renee nneesrernenerenne 300 The ont shows that the piers can be extended from the shore 

Cost of breakwater..... cane ucecusecccsecesccncescceceseccecccececces,. 2,901,787 | toward the breakwater similar to the plan proposed for Santa 

+ tf oe “hove, 18 Monica. There is no foundation at all for the statement of the 
a Dibebnd ecacccces ceccccteccsoucoocuccancessecuuseso« n0,4 


Senator from Nevada that no harbor for commercial purposes 
will result from this expenditure. 

Again, the Secretary of War has asked for instructions. Hoe 
seeks Congressional interpretation of the act in question. He is 
not represented, I am convinced, by the Senator from Nevada. 
While it is no part of my purpose to state what may have been told 
the member od Comet representing the district where San Pedro 
is located, the Secretary certainly has not been heard from in pro- 
test against the resolution, and he will not, I think, be heard from 
in protest against it. But the Southern Pacific Railroad of Ken- 
tucky, interested in this matter, does protest, and if the Senator 
from Nevada represents anybody on this floor, he represents the 
sentiments of that corporation. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not know by what authority that remark 
is made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. STEWART. I represent the State of Nevada. I am its 
Senator here, and I have a right to speak just as much as those 
have who represent the terminal railroads. There is a contest 
between the terminal railroads down there, local interests with 
which we have nothing to do, and I do not propose to drag that 
in. The only question that we have presented to us is the question 
whether we will instruct an executive officer by a concurrent res- 
olution or pass a law to protect him in the act. 

Mr. WHITE. He does not need protection. As far as any ter- 
minal railroad is concerned, I do not represent any railroad. I 
represent the people of the State of California, and I have behind 
me that people, and I have behind me my colleague, and I have 


If it be the intention of the Government to construct the accessories for 
of commerce, the completion of the inner harbor, so far as relates to 

of the channel to a 30-foot depth from the upper end of the 

to the 5-fathom line in outer harbor and the construction of 

front, will be much more valuable to commerce, as stated 

the than the construction of piers in the outer harbor giving the 


that the inner harbor isa tidal basin; and as fresh water 
—om into it, the ravages of the teredo may not be so disas- 
as in the outer harbor. 


Orrice or CHIEF or Beerwsene, Uperep STates Army, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., May 8, 1897. 


The estimates, made under my direction, in accord- 
ek en ee eemetary of War, are believed by me to be 
JOHN M. WILSON, 
Brig. Gen., Chief of Engineers, U. 8S. Army. 


ft seems to me that the Secretary of War is right as to the law, 
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behind me the Congressional delegation. We can speak for Cali- 
fornia without the aid of the Senator from Nevada. 

It is rather singular that whenever questions affecting the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad come up, such as the issue before us, the pro- 
posed appropriation of money for the benefit of that company, which 
was attempted here the other day,and what is known as the Cali- 
fornia mineral lands bill, the Senator from Nevada steps in and at- 
tempts to do the duty of the Senators from California. Inferences 
can be deduced, and only one inference can be reasonably deduced, 
and that is, that he does not represent any constituency whatever in 
these affairs. The people of Nevada have no interest in the pending 
motion. They do not touch the seashore, But the Senator from 
Nevada is always alert when propositions such as those I have 
mentioned areadvanced, He has come here tointerfere ina topic 
concerning which practically every Democrat and every Repub- 
lican and every Populist in my State is united, and which is not 
antagonized by the officer involved. The Senator from Nevada 
represents himself. I call for a vote upon this question. 

r. STEWART. Mr. President, I repel the criticism of the 
Senator from California, I a the people of Nevada as a 
Senator here, and I do not allow private interests to affect my 
vote or my action. I can do right notwithstanding the Southern 
Pacific or anybody connected with it. I do not oppose everything 
that comes up that may benefit the Southern Pacific or the North- 
ern Pacific or the people at large simply because it is that. I did 
not oppose a just claim of the Southern Pacific Railroad because 
I did not like Mr. Huntington. I do not hold up any corporation 
or any man whom I hate as a red flag against proper legislation, 
or to obtain improper legislation. I say this kind of legislation is 
improper because it is not manly and straightforward and be- 
cause it attempts to obtain money without a the 
ofalaw. If you want to a, coe $5,000,000, you have no right 
to induce the Secretary of War to violate his oath by crying out, 
* Pacific Railroad.” 

Mr. WHITE. I object to any further discussion. I have no 
objection to a personal explanation, but I do not wish to run over 
the subject wana 

Mr. STEWART. I say, if they want $5,000,000 appropriated 
and Congress has a mind to give it, do it in a straightforward, 
manly way, and not by the indirect method proposed. Because I 
object to legislation on great matters by a concurrent resolution, 
the Senator attacks me personally. Show me where I have ever 
advocated an unclean thing in the Senate during the time I have 
been here, either for the Southern Pacific Railroad or anyone else. 
Those who have served with mé can bear me witness. When I 
do that, then it will be time for the Senator to bring in his preju- 
dices against Mr. Huntington or somebody else to influence legis- 
lation. I do not legislate from prejudice or personal hate. The 
prejudices of no man have anything to do with whether this 





‘should be a joint resolution or a concurrent resolutton. It au- 


thorizes a Cabinet officer to perform a duty involving the expend- 
iture of $5,000,000 without authority of law. If there must be 
new legislation, let it be affirmative legislation. I shall contend 
as a Senator that the Government money shall be paid out accord- 
ing to law, and not according to concurrent resolutions, without 
re to any sneers that may be heaped upon me by anyone for 
doing m n duty. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I only desire to say one word 
on the subject-matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The discussion proceeds b 
unanimous consent. The Senator from California will proceed, 
there is no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. The whole merit of this question was discussed 
at the last session of Congress. It was carefully considered in the 
Committee on Commerce. It was considered in open Senate, and 
every Senator on this floor, when he voted for the amendment a 
propriating $2,900,000 for a harbor of refuge on the coast of south- 
ern California and the question to be determined whether it should 
be at Santa Monica or San Pedro, understood that if that commis- 
sion decided in favor of either Santa Monica or San Pedro, then 
the money should be used for the construction of a breakwater at 
the port which they designated. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator state that this resolution 
has been reported from any committee? Does he say that any 
committee has considered it 

Mr. PERKINS. I will come to that. It was the opinion of 
able lawyers on this floor that there was no discretion in the mat- 
ter with the executive branch of the Government when this ques- 
tion was once decided by the commission. However, the Secre- 
tary of War believed there was some ambiguity in the language of 
the act where it refers toa harbor of refuge and a harbor for corn- 
merce. He therefore sent a communication to Congress asking 
for their direction in the matter. This resolution was before the 
Senate, and it passed with but one dissenting voice. There is 
no reason, in my opinion, why it should be recalled from the 
House of Representatives. I hope the motion of my colleague to 
lay on the table will prevail. 
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Mr. WHITE. Ihave made no motion. I understand the Sen. 
ate is to vote on the proposition of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I hope the motion of the Senator from 
Nevada will not prevail; that the Senate will vote down the myo. 
tion he makes to recall the resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Senate 
is the motion made by the Senator from Nevada to request tho 
House to return the concurrent resolution which has been read, 
[Putting the question.] The noes have it, and the motion is not 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 


DISTILLERY PREMISES IN COVINGTON, KY. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent for the passage of a 
House bill that has been recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and which 
has passed the House and been approved by the Committee on 
Finance. It is the bill (H. R. 3486) to allow the distillery of the 
New England Distilling Company and the rectifying house of 
Mullins & Crigler, both situated in Covington, Ky., to be oper- 
ated within 600 feet of each other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

_ ALLEN, What necessity is there for the passage of the 


1? 

Mr. MORRILL. Unless the bill shall pass the men will be com- 
pelled to remove their buildings, which are within 52 feet of the 
required distance under the law. The buildings have been stand- 
ing for a dozen years and no one ever found it out. The owners 
themselves did not know that they were short of the distance re- 
quired by law. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tho 
Whole, oe to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 


Mr. THURSTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business 188, being the joint resolution 
roviding for the representation of the United States at the Paris 
Exposition. I will say in making this request that if the joint 
resolution leads to discussion, after it has been read I will with- 
draw the request for its consideration. There are many Senators 
who are very anxious to see this joint resolution passed by tho 
Senate and go to the House of eee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Senator from Nebraska asks 
amnanimous consent for the —— consideration of a joint reso- 
lution, which will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the joint resolution (S. R. 32) 
accepting the invitation of the French oe to take part in 
- a exposition to be held in Paris in 1900 A. D., as 

ollows: " 

Resolved ay Gs Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That said invita- 
tion is accepted, and that the governors of the several States and Territories 
be, and are hereby, requested to invite the people of their respective States 
and Territories to in Lana pate representation of the productions of 
our industry and of the nat resources of the country, and to take such 


further measures as aS necessary in order to secure to their respective 
tne Territories the advantages to be derived from this beneficent 
e s 


Mr. THURSTON. The committee in its original report rec- 
ommended to strike out the remainder of the joint resolution and 
insert the sections as . Since that time the committee, on 
some additional information, revised their draft of the joint reso- 
lution a little further, and presented it as an amendment to 
the — deficiency bill. I now move t the amendment 
which I send to the desk, which is a revision of the former joint 
resolution, be adopted as the amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will first ask, Is thero 
objection to the request made by the Senator from Nebraska for 
the t consideration of the joint resolution? 

being no objection, the Senate, as in Commitiee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the t resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, amendment reported by the 
Select Committee on International eg ie now be stated. 

The Secretary. After section 1 it is proposed to insert the 
pernintat Rags lieu of the amendment heretofore reported by the 
committee: 

Sec. 2. That the Presid and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 

a no more 
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disability, or temporary absence; and the President may also 
“ne the commissioner-general eighteen scientific experts, 
to 
will, under the official regulations, be divided. 

to said commissioner-general for salary and traveling 


and perecaes expenses shall not exceed $10,000 per annum; that the allowance | 
of sa) 


d assistant commissioner-general for salary and traveling and personal 
expenses not ex $6,000 per annum; and the allowance to each of the | 
other commissioners, in full for all compensation and traveling and personal 


expenses, shall not exceed $10,000; and the allowance to each of the eighteen 
scientific experts, in full for all compensation and traveling and personal ex- 
not exceed $2,500; the above sums not te include such clerical 
services as may be allowed by the commissioner-general, which shall not ex- 
are The term of service of the commissioner-general shall not exceed 
four years, and that of the assistant commissioner-general shall not exceed 
three it on ‘ 
That in order to defray the necessary expenses above authorized, and for 
the proper transportation installation, and care of the exhibition, and the 
expenditures of the commissioner-general made under the direction of the 
Secretary of State and with his approval, and not otherwise, there be, and 
hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of ,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, for the purposes herein specified, which sum shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of culture is hereby authorized to collect and prepare 
suitable specimens 0’ se 
Territories of the Union for exhibition at the Paris Exposition, and to accom- 

y the same with a report eee productions printed in the Eng- 
. French, and German languages, the expense of the same, not exceeding 
$50,000, to be paid out of said appropriation. 

The Secretaries of the Departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, respectively, the Attorney-General, and the Post- 
master-General are hereby authorized to prepare suitable illustrations of 
the history, statistics, and methods of the administration of their several 
Departments and the Bureaus thereof, and to exhibit the same, together 
with such further exhibits from their respective Departments as may be 
deemed proper, under the direction and control of the commissioner-general; 
the expense of the same, not to exceed $10,000 for each Department, to be 

id out of said appropriation. Suitable illustrations and exhibits may also 

and exhibited by such other Government bureaus, boards, com- 

missions, institutes, and offices as the President may designate, the expense 
of the same not to exceed the sum of $20,000. 

All officers and employees of the United States in charge of or responsible 
for the safe-keeping of exhibits or other articles belonging to the United 


States may permit such exhibits and articles to pass out of their possession 
for the of transported to and exhibited at the said exposition, 
under supervision and care of the said commissioner-general, whenever 
au in wri 80 to do by the respective heads of their Departments; 
such exhibits and les to be returned to the said respective Departments 
to which they be at the close of the exposition. 

That the com mer-general is hereby authorized to erect a temporary 


office for the commission, within the limits of the said exposition, the cost of 
ch not to exceed the sum of $10,000, and the same to be sold or dis- 


posed of by commissioner-general when no longer required for use. 
That it shall be the oot of the Secretary of State to transmit to Congress 
a detailed statement of the expenditures which may have been incurred 


under the provisions cf this resolution, which reports shall be prepared and 
arranged with a view to concise statement and convenient reference. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think upon that motion we ought to have the 
yeas and ry 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope we shall not proceed to the consideration 
of executive business at this time. There are matters which 
ought to be considered in the morning hour, I think. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 


demand the yeas and nays? 
Mr. » Ido. 
The and nays were not ordered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Montana, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
tion of executive business. 
The motion was a to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the resolution in relation to the Union Pacific Railroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Kansas moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a resolution, which 
will be stated by title. 

The Secretary. A resolution, by Mr. Harris, declaratory of 
the sense of the Senate as to the proper action to be taken by the 
President in to the lien or arige of the Government on 
the es of the Union Pacific ‘oad Company. 

. GEAR. On that I ask for ew and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ord , 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 


the resolution. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I re there has been so much 
of tion shown to consider a resolution which, as I believe, is 


importance to the General Government and to the people 


XXX——164 


fically assigned to the eighteen groups into which | 


the agricultural products of the several States and | 
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at large. The question hasalready been discussed at considerable 
length incidental to other propositions, and I will merely call at- 
tention to the importance of it and to the large amount that can 
be saved to the Government by preventing the carrying out of 
what I regard as an utterly unlawful proceeding. In that posi- 
tion I am sustained by the Committee on Pacific Railroads, who 
authorized me to make the unanimous report in favor of the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Nobody objects, of course, to a straight foreclosure by the Gov- 
ernment asserting in full its claim and putting up the bid of the 
Government for the full amount of its indebtedness. There isno 
objection to the Government taking foreclosure, as has been in 
timated on this floor, but we object to the Government entering 
into an agreement by which it shall remain a silent spectator of 
proceedings which will divert from the Government this enormous 
amount of money. 

The actual indebtedness of the Union Pacific Railway to the 
Government is, principal, $33,539,512; interest, $86,951,899.11; 
making a total of $70,494,405.11 of admitted indebtedness. Besides 
this there are a great many other claims which the Government 
holds; for example, such as the amount due the sinking fund by 
the Union Pacific road, which was improperly paid out by charg- 
ing as operating expenses the subsidies paid to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. Besides this there are a great many claims 
which exist against private individuals, and besides this there is 
also the lien of the Government upon certain bonds and securi- 
ties which have been hypothecated for loans in the hands of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. 

All of these things disappear before this agreement. They are 
wractically wiped out, and the Government, as I understand, will 
lave no recourse hereafter in following up any of these claims. 
The amount in the sinking fund on July 1 was $17,738,209.86; the 
total amount which ‘is bid by these people is $45,754,059.99, leay- 
ing the amount in money to be put up by them $28,015,850.13. 

Now, they claim that they are paying $61,515,850 for the 1,400 
miles, in round numbers, of subsidized road. They claim that 
they are paying full value. They propose to capitalize it, how- 
ever, at nearly four times that amount. With regard to the value 
of the property, I think the net earnings, a statement of which I 
furnished yesterday, showing an average of $6,500,000 and more 
a year for the period of six years, is abundant evidence as to the 
value and the absolute earning capacity; but besides this it has a 
great deal of other value. 

In addition to this the value to the Government in a great many 
respects is very important, and the value of the subsidized por- 
tion of the line is almost incalculable to this system of railroads, 
the Union Pacific, which has, I believe, or has had until recently 
control of five or six thousand miles of branch lines. It is the 
trunk line which receives from all these branch lines their natural 
business, and to these people the cost of reconstructing the line 
or the value upon a mere earning capacity does not begin to 
express the total value. 

I think we have the right, occupying the position of a creditor, 
to consider the value which it has to the debtor, and then to con- 
sider the power and ability of the debtor to pay the full amount 
of the mortgage. No one here, I imagine, will object to a foreclo- 
sure proceeding in which the Government should bid properly and 
fairly the full amount of its indebtedaess, and then it would be 
entirely in the hands and power of these people to pay their in- 
debtedness to the Government. That is all we ask. We do not 
perpens to be driven away from the remedies which the law pre- 
scribes by a bogy man constructed and labeled ‘‘ Government 
ownership of railroads.” That is a thing which is endeavored to 
be used to attempt to persuade men to abandon the remedies 
which the law specifically affords. 

I have always believed, and in the Fifty-third Congress when 
this matter was up I took the position, that if the Government 
would simply stand firm on its rights and say to these people, 
**We will either have the full amount of the debt of the Govern- 
ment or we will take your property as provided for by law,” the 





iar 


matter would be very quickly and speedily disposed of. I believe 
that that property is of sufficient importance to this great system 
of roads to justify the men who control millions and millions of 
dollars promptly to appear and pay up the Government debt. 
Therefore it seems to me an act of weakness to attempt to teim- 
0rize and to say to these people, as was said by the Senator from 
lows yesterday, we would rather surrender and lose every dollar 
of the Government debt than to see a mile of the road pass into 


the hands of the Government. That is a species of terrorism, bull- 
dozing, to prevent the people from actually following out and ob- 
taining money which is due them and which can be had. 

The Government in the foreclosure proceeding, I understand, 
simply consents to appear, but it is understood that it will not 
make a bid. It has been suggested here that anybody can make 
a bid. Really there are only two parties in this transaction who 
have the ability to bid and to take possession of this property. 
One is the Government; the other, the people who are supposed 
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to represent the bondholders and stockholders of the Union Pacific 
Railroad eens. It is idle to talk about anybody else stepping 
in and bidding. It is the Government or the railroad. Now, if 
it could be understood that the Government is to bid the full 
amonnt of its debt, then nobody would have any cause of com- 
plaint, because in that event either the ened would pass into 
the hands of the Government or it would receive the full amount 
of its debt. 

It has been said here that this estimate of earnings is not.a fair 
adjustment because it applies to 1,800 miles of road, when the 
bonded portion of the road covers, in round numbers, only 1,400 
miles, What is the character of the road which is outside of the 
Government claim directly?—although I maintain, and I believe 
that is generally supported by able lawyers, that the Government 
has a lien, subordinate to any prior liens, upon all the property, 
everything controlled by these people. It is true that they have 
built various portions of lines. They have endeavored to put even 
their rolling stock in the hands of some other party. A great 
many of their terminal facilities, etc., are in the name of some 
other parties, but the Government would have the right to fol- 
low up all these things and to reach the real interest which the 
company has in all those properties. 

Now, the 400 miles, in round numbers, of unsubsidized road, 
which is a part of this system, is that from the three hundred and 
ninety-fourth milepost on the Kansas Pacific to Denver, and then 
from Denver to Cheyenne, where the connection with the main 
line of the Union Pavific, so called, was made. The portion of 
the road from the three hundred and ninety-fourth milepost 
to Denver is simply a piece of track. It has absolutely nothing 
connected with it except simply the track. It is laid over an 
undulating country, and coul constructed to-day for five or 
six thousand dollars a mile. It cost originally $8,000 a mile. It 
does not produce any business. There is no local business except 
a few cattle along in that portion of the country. The same thing 
is to a somewhat less degree true of the branch from Denver to 
Cheyenne, because a large part of the business is diverted from 
that by what is called the Julesburg cut-off. Those are really un- 
important branches, except so far as the value of the track is con- 
cerned, in this great system. 

I spoke yesterday of what I thought had been originally ex- 

ded in the construction of the road, and put the amount at 
about $20,000 a mile. That does not at all represent its value 
to-day, and I think the Senator from Nebraska a rs 
somewhat misunderstood me when he alluded to that point. 
wish to say that that is the amount of the cost of the road as then 
constructed, in a superficial, inadequate, dishonest manner. The 
road was put into operation at a time when it was not in any way 
really adequate to comply with the provisions of the fundamental 
act, which required that it should be a first-class road, but trains 
were put in operation over it. 

A large amount of business was immediately available. There 
was a great rush of immigration tothe Westerncountry. People 
were settling on the landsin every direction. Rates were hardly 
thought of. People did not consider them in their anxiety to go 
West and settle upon those plains, and the result was that they had 
an unbeard-of profitable business. That amount was largely di- 
verted, and for ore it was continually used in what are 
called betterments. e road was really built and made a com- 
ype first-class road, speaking of those things as we do out 

est, not comparing it at all with the t first-class roads of 
the East, after about twenty years, by the earnings, which were 
charged up to betterments, and thus it.was really made what it 
should have been made at the very beginning. 

At the Ps they had no bridges except trestlework, which 
was used almost everywhere; open culverts were everywhere; 
and across the maniies streams there were nothing but the chea 
est a pine Howe truss bri Now, of course, tha 
to the earning capacity of the road, it has been very considerably 
changed. The grade has been raised and brought up, put above 
high-water mark, improper and unnecessary curvature has been 

en out, steel rails have been laid, first-class bridges have been 
put up across streams, and all those things have been done with- 
out the contribution of a single cent on the part of the promoters 
of the enterprise, : 

It has been done by the people, and I therefore think that it is 
of the utmost im ce either that the road be taken and kept 
subject to the authority of the General Government, as laid down 
in the laws of 1862, 1864, and 1878, or else that these people should 
pay the full amount of the debt. There is no other possible way 
of looking at it fairly and honestly and with dune regard to the 
dignity and honor of the nation and the rights and welfare of the 
people ont in that country. : 

creditor in this case has ample power. There is no reason 

why from weakness or from lack of m he should lose a sin- 
gle cent. He has the power to require the debtor to do that which 
just and right; and so far as the character of the debtor is con- 
cerned, I to say that even President Cleveland, in his mes- 


sage submitting the report of Messrs Littler and Pattison, in Jan- 
uary, 1888, stated that the conduct and character of those peop|:. 
had been such as to place them entirely outside of the pale of 
sympathy; that the matter should be looked at purely as a busi- 
ness matter and with regard to justice to the eterement. At 
that time he did not have quite so much er apparently 
with them as he had later on, when he sanctioned this mysterious 
arrangement. The creditor has ample power, as I say. 

Gentlemen say that it will require the investment of an enor- 
mous amount of money. It will not require the investment of 
any wor & considerable amount of money, allow me to say. (Of 
course the first-mortgage bonds will have to be assumed. They 
amount in this case to $33,500,000, I think. That is the amount 
of the first mortgage. The Governmentcan refund those withon: 
the slightest difficulty at 3 cent at once, and a sinking fund 
can be provided, by air and legitimate rates of freight and fares 
on the roads, which would very soon extinguish the debt. 

If the road can earn what it does under this sort of absorptiv.: 
management, which takes from it a greater part of its productiv« 
business, surely under themanagement of the Government, fairly 
and justly, a sinking fund can be provided which would speedily 
wipe out the first-mortgage debt. Six million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, taking even that low estimate, and admitting 
that there will be no improvement in the condition, noincrease in 
business, will very s ily take care of the first-mo bonds. 
The second-mortgage bonds which the Government holds wou! 
follow in due course. The interest which is spoken of and which 
amounts to a very considerable sum, the unpaid interest being 
now $36,000,000, will be reduced by the amount of the sinking 
fund, and the balance of that can provided for in the way I 
have spoken. 

It is a case where there is no difficulty whatever. We are sim- 
ply, like the cat in the adage in Macbeth, ‘letting ‘I would’ wait 
upon ‘Idarenot.’” It is because we are confronted with all sorts 
of imaginary difficulties, all sorts of dreamed-of difficulties in the 
operation of the road in the handsoftheGovernment. The Govern- 
ment can appoint a commission, or the President can. It can be 
arranged very easily. To-day, as Mr. Anderson says, the road is 
practically under governmental ownership. The judicial arm of 
the Government is managing the eer: Why should not the 
executive arm of the Government, if necessary, take charge of 
it and see that this money is returned to the , where it 
belongs, and that justice is done to the who have contrib- 
uted to the road by their toil and sweat and by the tremendous 
prices which — have been made to pay for the land all through 
that country, and see that care is taken of their interests and that 
their rights are preserved. 

Congress, under the law, bas the right to the rates of 
freight and fare over the road. It has the right to alter, amend, 
or change the , the fundamental law, in a great many 
respects. This would not be possible with a new corporation, and 
under a decree of foreclosure as now contemplated the Govern- 
ment would lose absolutely all control over the property It would 
no longer be a continuous road. We would be subjected to all of 
the troubles and difficulties which arise ey when there are 
warring and conflicting interests among companies. It 
is a great instrumentality of Government, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama says, and there is no reason why we should surrender it. No 


one has ever yet dared to talk about any portion of these 
laws. Nobody has ever yet that those laws are not 
wisely and properly and carefully enacted. All that is necessary 


for us to do is simply to stand by the existing law, and demand 
— the property or the debt. There is no difficulty whatever 
n the way. 
It was said yesterday, “‘ What of it if properties are tal- 
ized; what of it if bonds are issued and stock 
all over this country? What of it?” . President, if there has 
been one thing in the last twen more constantly, more 


universally bated than aoghie in this country, it has been 
the practice of overcapitalizing railroads. It has been— 
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read from the testimony of Mr. Winslow S. Pierce, on page 24 
% the hearings before the Committee on Pacific Railroads: 


Wotcorr. I see that your financial plan contemplates granting to 
a committee $6,000,000 of preferred stock. Is that a bonus? 
Mr. Pierce. Compensating the syndicate and bankers. The plan pro 





poses to the syndicate and bankers that amount of preferred stock as 
compensation for their services. | 
Senator WotcoTr. Are there bankers as well as a syndicate in this matter? 


Mr. Prerce. Yes. 
Senator WoLcorr. What do the bankers dothat the syndicate does not do? 
Mr. Prence. The bankers furnish the money provided through the syndi- 


Senator Woncorr. De they control the syndicate? 
Mr. Prerce. Yes; in the sense of managing its financial operations. 
Senator Woncorr. These bankers are? 

Mr. Prerce. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Senator Woicorr. Then the bankers control the syndicate. 


In what 
sense? a 

Mr. Prerce. Ishould rather use the term “manage.” It is in the sense of 
or izing the syndicate and controlling its financial operations, making 
culls for assessments of money that may be necessary from time to time to | 
tions under the plan. 
Senator WoLcoTtT. the bankers direct the operations of the reorganiza- | 


J 
i 


; simply direct the operations of the syndicate? 
Mr. Prerce. Yes; and, in a measure, the reorganization committee directs 
their action and that of the syndicate. 


Later on Senator WoLcorr said: 


Having the book before you, tell me how Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are to 
get this ix millions of preferred stock. 

Mr. They do not get six millions of preferred stock. 
Senator WoLcoTT. What do they get? 
Mr. Prerce. The provision is— 


“ Six dollars of preferred stock are to be turned over as compensa- 
tion to the , of which the bankers are to retain one million as their 
own compensation." 


Senator Woucort. Is that all that they get? 


Mr. Prerce. That is all that they get as bankers. The provision is that 


the of the reorgenization are to be borne through the issue of 
securities that have only a contingent interest in the profits of the railroad. 
Senator WoLcoTT. You mean the securities that come ahead of the stock? | 


Mr. Prerce. The preferred stock—having only a contingent interest in the 


earnings. 
Senator Wotcorr. There is also a provision for seven millions of preferred | 
stock to meet any extraordinary « srior to the reorganization. Is that | 


also in the of the syndicate and bankers? 

Mr. Prerce. Prior to the reorganization* 

Senator Woncorr. So I understand. “ Reserved for equitable organiza- | 
tion and for corporate uses, $7,000,000." That amount must be applicable to 
the syndicate. 

Mr. Prerce. No. sir. F 

Wotcorr. What is meant by “ reorganization and corporate uses?" 

Mr. Pierce. Reo: m uses are those which may arise unprovided | 
for and of an extraordinary character, all of which can not be foreseen in | 
the tiop of a plan of this kind. “Corporate uses” would be those | 
which would be proper to the corporation hereafter—such, for instance, as 

issue of securities in extension of the property. if that should be deemed | 
to pureue. There isa multitude of other nses which will occur | 
being familiar with 
for in any security to issued by such a provision as would not | 

the use of the security for other than legitimate corporate purposes. | 


we see that $13,000,000 of this stock is to be utilized 
benefit of the bankers who are back of the syndicate, and 
other mysterious reorganization purposes. Yet we are | 


F 


corporate matters, but all of which should be 


of it when the stock is increased improperly?” 
where this goes? What is the object of this kind of 
a rearrangement? The processof financing railroads is a wonder- 
has grown up in the last twenty-five or thirty 


; 


country. Itis a process of thimble-rigging, of jug- 

legerdemain, by which things are made to appear some- 

thing different from what they really are, while underneath the 

always remains that the profits of useful property shall 

constantly absorbed and misdirected into the pockets of those 

who have no proper and legitimate connection with the transpor- 
tation interests of the country. 


Mr. THURSTON. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas | 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


I do not think this discussion ought to proceed before an empty 


i 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska | 


eee quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
to call the roll. 

Mr. M — ee was oe. I me to my 
name as being present, but spute t ght in parliamentary 
law of one Senator to take another off the floor for the purpose of 
of aquoruam. The Senator from Kansas 


in a very ee discussion, and the 
concluded he would him off the floor 


justify a ing of the 

More than half of the < hile etetereeetins 
o time while we are 

in legislative session Senators absent themselves, and we can not 

to remain in their seats. It will give an opportu- 


‘Gnd beep the Sonsto from passing upon any measure whatever if 
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I rise to suggest the absence of a quorum. | 
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at every moment of time while the Senate is in session a quorum 
must be present, and if a Senator has the right to make that point 
when another Senator is on the floor discussing a measure that is 
before the body. lobject. I answer to my name as being pres- 
ent, but 1 desire to give notice that hereafter when this effort is 
made I shall object. It is not in accordance with parliamentary 
law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the chair 
will take the liberty to state that he has been informed by those 
more conversant with matters of this character that it has been 
the invariable custom to do precisely what is being done now, 
The Secretary will continue the calling of the roll. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg leave to say that it has never received 
The next time the call is made I shall 


what the rule is. 
The Secretary resumed and concluded the calling of the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Fairbanks, McEnery, Pritchard, 

| Bacon, Foraker, Mallory, Roach, 
Bate, Gallinger, Mason, Sewell, 
Berry, Gear, Mills, Shoup, 
Butler, Hanna, Morgan, Spooner, 
Caffery, Harris, Morrill, Teller, 
Carter. Hansbrough, Nelson, Thurston, 
Chandler, Hawley. Paseo, Tillman, 
Chilton, Heitfeld, Penrose, Turpie, 
Clark, Jones, Ark. Perkins, Vest. 

| Davis, Kenney, Pettigrew, Walthall, 

| Deboe, K vle, Pettus, White. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names. a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, not only the large sums of money 
that I have mentioned, for which a specific appropriation seems to 
have been provided, but all of the other large amounts in this 
overcapitalization will ultimately be drawn out of the pockets of 
the people. That is what all these things are provided for. They 
are sponges which absorb the earnings of the people, and which 
are the means of transferring those earnings from the pevple to 
this peculiar system of financing that has been so profitable toa 
certain class of people and so injurious to the people at large. 

It was said that it would bea great advantage to have the States 


| authorize and incorporate companies in order that they might 


control the rates of freight and fare. The State which is repre- 
sented in part by the Senator from Nebraska himself has been 
engaged in a struggle for two or three years in endeavoring to 
and 
has been met recently by an adverse decision on the part of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. ALLEN. Since 1891. 

Mr. HARRIS. Since 1891, the Senator from Nebraska informs 
me, It has been a long, bitter, continuous struggle on the part of 
the State to interpose some regulation to control rates of freight 
and fare by the State. 

Mr. THURSTON. DoTI understand the Senator from Kansas 
to say that the Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
the maximum-rate case in Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that a decision was rendered in 
that case but a short time ago, and adversely to the State. 

Mr. THURSTON. I have heard of no such decision. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, I will say that it 
Was a case in the circuit court, which is now pending before the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is possible; it may be still pending; but I 
got the impression that the decision had been rendered. [ know 
they have been looking anxiously and for a long time vainly for 
relief in that direction. It is being fought and resisted by the 
representatives of these corporations. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand a decision was rendered by Mr. 
Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court,in a proceeding in the cir- 
cuit court, and he decided that the power was not vested in the 
State. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I understand his decision to be to the effect 
that the court has the right to inquire into whether the law is in- 
equitable in its operation. 

Mr. HARRIS. However that may be, it does not affect at all 
the difficulty which the States experience in doing this thing 
Other States have tried it. Iowa fought this matter for years and 
finally did succeed in establishing rates of freight and fare within 
her own borders to a certain extent by the interposition of a com- 
mission, and I believe is endeavoring to control the rates charged 
on interstate commerce. The interstate commerce in all these 


States is only about 10 or 15 per cent of the total ecommerce carried 
by the railroads. 

All the business more or less partakes of the character of inter- 
state commerce, and it is only through some enactment by the 
eat burden shall be re- 

It will require national 


Congress of the United States that the 
lieved so far as the people are concerned. 
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legislation, if we are ever to reach a position where the people 
will get just and reasonable rates as required by justice and 
equity in all this matter. 

And, as a matter of course, in getting just and reasonable rates 
the amount of bonds and the amount of fixed charges is constantly 
held up as fixingthe amount and determining the rate that shall be 

iven. All of the watered stock, the improper and unnecessary 

sonds, are used as a basis upon which the interest must be earned 
before the courts will decide that the rates can be reduced. There- 
fore, I think it is an extraordinary — when we are told what 
of it if roads are overcapitalized all over thiscountry. Thatthey 
are overcapitalized is shown very clearly and conclusively by the 
Statistical Abstract, in which the total amount of mileage is given 
at 179,162 miles. The total amount of capitalization is $10,823,- 
064,566. That is a tremendousamount. Then we are confronted 
with the amount of the earnings and dividends. We find that 
the interest paid on bonds averages 3.96 per cent. The dividends 
paid on stock amounts to 1.57 per cent. If this tremendous over- 
capitalization was reduced to something like the real value, it 
would at once result in showing that the amount of interest and 
dividends paid really represents a very high rate; that the average 
earnings of railroads in this country would be a rate of interest 
somewhere from 8 to 10 per cent, and the dividends on stock would 
be from 4 to 5 percent. Thatis the result of this jugglery in con- 
cealing the real value of the roads. 

Mr. President, I have no desire whatever to prolong the discus- 
sion. I know that there are a great many measures pressing for 
attention and needing attention. But I desire that Senators shall 
understand that this is a case where a great injustice is sought to 
be done. I want to appeal to Senators, in the interests of good 
government, in the interests of those principles that we all honor 
and respect, to aid in the passage of this resolution. Gentlemen 
have said something about taking this question out of politics. I 
care nothing whatever about it as a matter of politics. But I will 
say that unless the question is settled right, unless it is settled with 
a regard for the honor and dignity of the great Government we 
represent, unless it is settled with a due regard to those millions 
who are toiling and struggling, as was once said by one of my pred- 
ecessors here, the victims of endless unrequited toil, this question 
never will go out of American politics. It will be a reproach and 
a degradation resting upon those who have permitted it to remain 
unsettled. It will heap with perfidy and dishonor any Administra- 
tion that lends itself to this sort of a scheme. 

Mr. ALLEN obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 2o’clock p.m.). The morning 
hour having expired, it is the duty of the Chair to announce that 
the Calendar under Rule IX is in order. 

=: ALLEN. I move to take up the resolution under consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
moves that the Senate proceed with the concurrent resolution 
which has been under consideration in the morning hour. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TILLMAN. As the Senator from Nebraska proposes to ad- 
dress the Senate, and the discussion on the paeas resolution will 
be very protracted, I should like very much if he would give way 
and let me call up a measure that I think will take but little time. 
The resolution having become the regular order, it will be resumed 
as soon as we get through with my bill. I should consider it a 
great favor if the Senator would yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am willing that the resolution under considera- 
tion shall be laid aside temporarily, without prejudice. 

Mr. MORGAN. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes; by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent, the con- 
sideration of the resolution will be temporarily postponed, and the 
Senator from South Carolina is recognized. 

INTERSTATE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 

Mr. TILLMAN. lLask unanimous consent that Senate bill 224 
be taken up. 

The PRESIDIN G OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
bill the title of which will be read. 

The Secretary. A bill (8. 224) to limit the effect of the —- 
lation of commerce between the several States and with foreign 
countries in certain cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re 
from the Committee on Interstate Commerce with an amendment. 


Mr. CAFFERY. I will ask the Senator what is the status of 
the bill? 





ns 


Mr. TILLMAN. It is on the Calendar, with the unanimous 
report of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
he amendment was, in line 16, 2, after the word “ or,” to 
strike out ‘ of,” and in line 17, after the word “transit,” to insert 
‘*through a State or Territory;” so as to make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, etc., Thatall fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors 
or liquids transported into any State or Seen, or wanes therein for 
use, consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall upon arrival within tho 
limits of said State or Territory be subject to the operation and effect of the 
laws of such State or Territory to the same extent and in the same manner 
as though such liquors or liquids had been produced in such Stato or Terri 
tory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced therein 
in original packages for private use or otherwise, and such States shall havo 
absolute control of such liquors or liquids within their borders, by whoms»- 
ever produced and for whatever use imported: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as affecting the internal-revenue laws of the 
United States or liquors in transit through a State or Territory. 


The amendment was a 


to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 


Mr. TILLMAN. In order to clarify the language, or rather to 


make better English, I suggest that the word ‘‘such,” in line 12, 
he stricken out and the word “the” inserted; and after the word 


** States,” in the same line, the words ‘‘and Territories” be in- 
serted; so as to read: 


Or liquids had been produced in such State or Territory, and shall not Le 


exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced therein in original packages 


for private use or otherwise, and States and Territories shall have absolutes 


control of such liquors or liquids within their borders. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed 


The title of the bill was ‘amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill to limit 


the effect of the regulations of commerce between the several 
States and with foreign countries in certain cases.” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No. 125, 
reported by Mr. Harris from the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 
r. ALLEN. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the Sen- 
ate for a time to consider some of the questions that have been 
discussed respecting the Union Pacific Railroad Company. Last 
winter, during the month of February, there were pending in this 
body two resolutions introduced by me having the same general 
urpose of the resolution now under consideration. Those reso- 
utions passed over the Fifty-fourth Congress without any action 
being taken, and now the —— comes again before the Senate 
whether we shall request the President to interpose the Executive 
authority to prevent the foreclosure of the first-mortgage lien on 
this property until some adjustment shall be made by Congress 
of the Government lien, and whether we shall request the Presi- 
dent. to pursue the course required by the statute of the United 
States in case of a default in the payment of the obligations of the 
road. This necessarily brings into consideration some very im- 
portant facts, among which are the assets and liabilities of the 
re I desire to direct the attention of the Senate first to these 
acts. 

The Union Pacific Railroad has $6,162,751 of land mortgages, a 
part of its assets which by a foreclosure of any of the liens on the 
property and a sale under a decree of foreclosure would pass to 
the purchaser. It has $13,358,500 as the value of 6,524,000 acres 
of unsold land. It has $8,000,000 as the estimated valne of 20,000 
acres of coal lands. Bonds for $4,890,000 and stock for $5,000,000 
have been issued on those lands and illegally hypothecated with 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. These three items make a total of $27,- 
521,251. As a part of the assets also thereis a claim to $23,325,325 
of railroad bonds and $57,646,393 of railroad stocks illegally 
hypothecated with Drexel, Morgan & Co. September 4, 1891, to 
secure bonds issued then in violation of the act of 1873. 

In support of this statement, I desire to attach an itemized ac- 
count of the various stocks and bonds owned by the Union Pacific 
Railroad as a part of its assets. 

Statement showing -the stocks held oY Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., trustees 


under the trust indenture of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, dated 
September 4, 1891. 


Title. Par value. pacempe 
Atchison, Colorado and Pacific R. R. Co................. $920, 300.00 | .....-.. 
Atchison, Jewell County and Western R. R. Co......... 105, 000.00 |........ 
ONE CANO x niktnenc tba tnins Obs cttintionedcacuncny: 96,000.00 |........ 
ee tt fl, 3 eR eet aes eS 220, 000. 00 | ........ 
Central Branch Union Pacific R. R. Co.............-.... 874,200.00 }........ 
Colorado Western BR. BR. O00. 2.20.02 5 .ckcc c. cee ce cccccccccee 9,100.00 | ........ 
Denver, Leadville and Gunnison Rwy. Co...........---- 3,009, 000.00 |........ 
Echo and Park City Rwy. Oo. ...... 2.00. s2s00.~ +200 -eee0- 430, 000.00 |...... oo 
Grays Peak, Snake River and Leadville R. R. Co-...-.. 6,000.00 |........ 
Green River Water Works Co 000. 
Hutchinson Southern 

City and 

Kansas Central R. R. Co 
Kansas City and Omaha R. R. Co 
Kearney and Black Hills R Co 




















1897. 





Statement showing the stocks held by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., etc.—Cont'd. 
SC — ————— 











|Income 
in 1805. 


Title. 


Par value. 





Laramie, National Park and Pacific R. R. and Tele- 
ae os fis: 





500.00 
000.00 | 


Lewrence and Em 








Loveland Pass Mining and R. R. Tunnel Co. (240 shares 

SRM cansde delta Cabbie Seacne c=" ~~~ ~~~ ---+-=0--s020e- 4,800.00 | ......-. 
Motana Rwy. Co. ($600,000, 70 per cent paid)........... 420,000.00 |........ 
Monteas Union Rwy. Co.......................----- 425,000.00 |----.... 
Morrison Stone, Lise and zowa , ee wikiaatinieh - 100, 000.00 |... .... 
Ocei: Orien . 8. Co. ($5,000,000, 3 per cen 

nn ne cccsercems trees eae 150,000.00 | $50,000 

maha EE ones nhde aces once cesecesccace 40,300.00 |........ 
= ps Republican Valley Rwy. Co.........-...... ay 4h 4 epee 
Omaha Union Depot Co. ($75,000, 10 per cent paid)---..- TSO GO [n.<6-<c. 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Co---....-.-. .-.-.----- 6, 300.00 |........ 
Oregae Short sane and Utah Northern Rwy. Co.......- 15, * we. 4 7 ‘ab 

etait Ea EE ey fe 72, 
pee aks Oreck LE SEN SEE a Se 66, 300.00 |... .... 
St. Joseph and Grand Island R. R. Co...........--.---.-- 2,301, 500.00 |........ 
St. Joseph Terminal R. R. Co ..............-------------- 25,000.00 |........ 
Salt Lake Foundry and Manufacturing Co--..........-- 87.00 |..... 
Salina and Southwestern Rwy. Co-_...... .......-...-..- 231, 700.00 |........ 
South Park and Leadville Short Line R. R. Co --.......- 1,000, 000,00 |... 
Union Depot Co., Kansas City .............-.-.-....------ 45, 000. 00 4, 500 
Union Elevator Co., Council Bluffs..............-..--..- 46, 700.00 |... 
Union Elevator Co., of Omaha-..............-.---.------ 81, 000. 00 810 
Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf Rwy. Co ..........-.... 13, 251, 882.00 |...... , 
Union Pacific, Lincoln and Colorado Rwy. Co.......... 1, 997,800.00 |........ 
a inn niedin dak acedue candacceucus 177,450.00 |........ 
Union Pacific and Western Colorado Rwy. Co-......... 400,500.00 |... 2... 
Western National Fair Association ...................... 7,950.00 |........ 
Wood River Improvement Co. ($323,200, 80 per cent paid) 258, 560.00 |........ 
ee aitinedacd bnnddnwiccan seccansequce 57,646, 303.01 |........ 
Total income from stocks ..................-...-.-- rere eno nenne 127,310 











Statement showing the bonds held by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., trustees, 


under the trust indenture of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, dated 
September 4, 1891. 




























Title. Rate. | Parvalue. |), 1295, 
Per ct. | 
Atchison Union t R.R.Co.,second mortgage. 5 $4,500 |.......- 
Colorado Central R. R. Co., mortenge ee aati ainitien 7 1, 437,000 $100, 590 
Denver, Leadville and Gunnison Rwy. Co., first 
ee dan aban ccso neces cocce oosces 4 54,000 |. 
Echo and Park City Rwy. Co., first mortgage. -... 6 480, 000 eo 
Green River Water Works Co., first mortgage. __- 6 217,000 | 13,020 
Hutchinson Southern R. R. Co., first-mortgage. -. 6 1,025,000 |........ 
idaho Central Rwy. Co., first mortgage. .......... 6 4) ae 
City of Junction City, Davis County, Kans--.-.... 6 5,000 | 
Kansas Central R. R. Co., first mortgage .........- 6 1,845, 000 |........ 
and R. R. Co., first mortgage 
( IE nicks bsdScn cnceckasces~- 5 | 1,505,500 |........ 
Kansas Pacific Rwy. Co.. income..-_................ 7 1,280 |.... 
Kearney and Black Hills Rwy. Co., first mortgage 5 990, 325 |........ 
Loveland Pass Mining and R. R. Tunnel Co., first ‘ anane | 
tan, Alma and Burlington Rwy. Co., first 
metteies --.... eo owe niin piled 6 339,000 |___. 
Ogden Union Rwy. and Depot Co., first mortgage. 5 163,000 |........ 
Omaha and Republican Valley k. R. Co., first 9 ssh ote | 
ion con ctcaanescoceesns 21,000 }........ 
Omaha and Republican Valley Rwy. Co., consoli- 5 cen 
Omaha and blican Valley Rwy. Co., exten- 
ee | co as cae choeeenceoeccs 5 1, 246, 000 |........ 
Rattlesnake Creek Water Co., first mortgage. ---- 6 I aia 
Union Depot Co. of Spokane Falls, first mortgage. 5 $34,000 |........ 
Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf Rwy. Co., consoli- | 
coted mortense NE ti senate bakes dilecas 5 | 6,687,000 |....__.- 
Union Pacific R. R. Co., Omaha Bridge. ...... .....- 8 1,000 | 80 
Union Pacific ot ge collateral trust (reorgani- | 
tenes hanueaiiins ancnnstece 4h 7 ee 
Union Sees Ber: Ce. Cguipment trust, Series C. 5 875,000 | 9,375 
Union Pacific Rwy. Co., Kansas Division and col- 
eo wceccecce 5 | 5,000,000 |._...._. 
Union Pacific Rwy. Co., Omaha Bridge renewal... 5 , eee 
Utah Southern R. R. Co., first mortgage. ...... .... 7 418,000 |... ...- 
Utah Southern R. R. extension, first mortgage... 7 908,000 |... 
nob ob cactedcntens<ceefeon tlie 28, 925,575 |........ 
income from bonds.................---. sweseese|eneens orvee | 123,065 








Besides the assets I have stated, under the law of 1864 and 1878 
Government has a second lien on the road itself—on 1,048 
miles from Council Bluffs to Ogden and 394 miles from Kansas 


F 


City west. The of the Union Pacific proper, which in- 
cl the 400 miles to Cheyenne and Denver, and on which, under 
section 9 of the act of 1878, the Government lien could be held to 
extend, and which is valueless without the Government section, 
have a $7,563,669 each year from 1885 to 1894, equal to 4 
per cent on ,000.000, and even now, in times of depression, low 
rates, and receiverships, the road earns $4,200,000 net, being equal 
to 4 per cent on $105,000,000. Thisincome, after paying 4 per cent 
on the first-mortgage and 4 per cent on the Denver Pacific bonds, 


,000,000 of a second lien in addition. 
under such circumstances to claim 

for a little over $45,000,000, including 

the sinking fund, amounting to over 


a 
this road should be sold 
all the assets and including 
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| $17,000,000; in other words, that the Government lien should be 
| sold out for a little over $28,000,000 to the reorganization com- 
mittee. 

Now, what are the liabilities of the road? The liabilities of the 

| Union Pacific proper are $32,530,000, of which the sinking-fund 
bonds, $3,730,000, are a third-mortgagwe bond. For the Kansas 
and Denver Pacific, its liabilities are $34,764,350, and of both to 
the Government some $53,000,000, Its capital stock of $60,868,500 
can be counted as an asset, as it will submit to an assessment of 
15 per cent toward the payment of the Government debt. 

The liabilities of the Union Pacific Railroad Company under the 
plan of the reorganization committee, of which Mr, Fitzgerald is 
said to be the head, will be $87,000,000 of 4 per cent first-mortgage 

| bonds, including $35,755,280 reserved for settlement with the Gov- 
ernment, and $13,000,000 of additional bonds authorized, and $75,- 
000,000 of preferred stock, $20,864,000 of which is reserved for the 
Government settlement, and $61,000,000 of common stock. 

In brief, this is the present condition of the road. These are its 
assets and its liabilities. If anything can be said to be demon- 
strated, it is that this property is worth fully 50 per cent more 
under the plan of reorganization and in its present condition than 
it is proposed to be sold to the reorganization committee for. In 
other words, under this so-called reorganization of the road the 

| Government of the United States is to throw away fully one-half 
| of its claim. 

Mr. President, no individual or private corporation would trans- 

| act business on principles of this kind, and there is no reason why 
the United States should make a donation of $50,000,000 or more 
to Fitzgerald and his reorganization committee. 

It has sometimes been said that this is a great continental line 
of railway built up by the Government for the purpose of cement- 
ing the Union and inducing settlement of a part of the country 
that would otherwise not be settled, and there is much truth in 
the statement. But because the Government saw it wise to au- 
thorize the constraction of the road during the late war and to 
enter upon its construction as soon as possible after the close of 
that war; because the Government saw that it was good policy 
to settle the country west of the Mississippi River and gave itsaid 
in the construction of this great road, it does not follow that it is 
either wise, politic, or honorable for the representatives of the 
Government in Congress to abandon the right of the people to the 
debt now owed by the road and its stockholders. 

It is important, as my colleague said yesterday, and as said 
before then, that the difficulty growing out of the construction of 
the Union Pacific Railroad shall be settled and settled as speedily | 
as possible; but there is no demand anywhere of which | haveany 
knowledge, outside of the reorganization company and of those 
who desire to make a fortune from the purchase and the recon- 
struction of the road, for the Government to abandon any right it 
may have against the road. 

Ihave nothing to say, sir, respecting the policy that induced 
Congress a few years ago to waive the first lien on this property 
in theinterest of the present first mortgagees. I donot know what 
reasoning was used at that time. I may, however, be permitted 
to say that, in my judgment, it would have been wiser policy for 
the Congress of the United States, when the Government had a 
first lien on the property, to hold it until its indebtedness was 
paid; and yet through some kind of machination, I know not 
what nor how employed, Congress was induced to waive its first 
lien and permit certain other creditors to come in and occupy its 
position. Now these creditors are filing their bills in chancery in 
the various Federal courts to foreclose their lien, and here is pre- 
sented an important question. Under the statutes as they exist it 
is the duty of the President of the United States to direct the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay off the first lien whenever it matures 
and whenever the company fails to take care of the indebtedness 
of the Government. That law is mandatory; there is no escape 
from it; and the same section of the act of 1887, I think it is, pro- 
vides that it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to take pos- 
session of the road under the direction of the President. 

Mr. President, instead of following out either of these specific 
remedies, these remedies that are exclusive of all others, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, when these suits in chancery were be- 
‘gun to foreclose the first lien, if the Senator from Alabama | Mr. 
MORGAN] is correctly informed, directed the Attorney-General to 
appear for the Government and make it a party, and by that 
means confer jurisdiction on those courts they would not other- 
wise possess and could not exercise, for where is the man who is 
so bold as to say that a court, the creature of this Government, 
would have jurisdiction to interplead the Government or take 
cognizance of an original action against it without the express 
consent of the lawmaking power? 

It is an unheard-of thing in English jurisprudence that a court 
that exists and breathes by virtue of the sovereignty should 
implead or take jurisdiction of that sovereignty without its con- 
sent, and yet there is not a scratch of a pen on the statute books 
of the United States conferring on the President this power, nor 
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is there a scratch of a pen on the statute books conferring upon 
the Attorney-General authority to appear in these cases and make 
the Government a party. It was a bare usurpation to do so. It 
may be tolerated,as many another usurpation has been tolerated, 
but the President had no more authority and the Attorney-General 
had no more authority to make the Government a party to these 
cases or to any of them than a constable in the most obscure pre- 
cinct in the State of New Hampshire would possess. 

There is another proposition that Senators on the opposite side 
of this question have not met, and itis an important question. It 
is a rule, without an exception, wherever the common law pre- 
vails—and we have adopted that rule in this country both in the 
Federal and State courts—that wherever a statute creates a new 
right and prescribes a remedy for its enforcement, that remedy is 
exclusive of all others. Here isa new right; here the Govern- 
ment is by statute made the creditor of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. The right is created by express statute, and here are 
the remedies which the statute gives the Government for the en- 
forcement of its lien; and under this rule the Chief Executiveand 
the Attorney-General were confined to one or both the remedies 
prescribed; yet they have been ignored and set aside, and the Gov- 
ernment has been unlawfully drag into certain pending liti- 
gation, not for the pu of settling the status of the Govern- 
ment, for that is fixed by statute, but for the c——- of making 
it an ordinary litigant and, doubtless, to cut off by decree of court 





its equity of redemption. That could not be done but for the fact | Se 


that the Government has been unlawfully made a party to some 
of these cases. 

Where is there a court in the United States that can take orig- 
inal jurisdiction of this Government, foreclose its interest, and 
cut off its right to redeem from the lien of the first mortgage? 
If these courts have jurisdiction of the Government in any one of 
these cases, the Government is to be treated as an individual or 

vate corporation and a decree is to be entered that, unless this 

vernment shall redeem from the first-mortgage lien within a 
specific time, perhaps a few months or a year, its right to the 
property shall be forever barred. Then the power that has been 
80 potent here and elsewhere in the adjustment of the liens on the 
various Pacific railroads and the various bond-aided railroads 
will see that Congress does not prepare to redeem within the time 
fixed by the decree. So all this will be lost to the Gov- 
ernment; every dollar that is put into it and all these valuable 
assets I have named, including the telegraphic system that be- 
longs with the road, will pass into the hands of this reorganization 
committee or some other purchaser. 

It is said very frequently that anybody has a right to bid; that 
there can be competitive bids. Sir, but few men, but few cor- 
porations, and but few egations of men can put $28,000,000 of 
cash into an enterprise. e millions of our ple are as abso- 
lutely barred from making a bid for this . or any portion of 
it, as they would be if they were inhabitants of the moon. This 
reorganization committee brought within its fold a great ma- 
jority of the capitalists of the country. It has been at work for 
years to bring about this result; and it would be next to, if not 
absolutely, impossible to organize another company or another 
syndicate with capital enough to make a competitive bid on this 


property. 

So, Mr. President, when the decrees shall be entered, if those 
courts are to retain jurisdiction of this railroad and the marshal 
shall have advertised the y for sale, there will be but 
one bid on it and but one bidder, and this valuable property, in- 
cluding about 1,800 miles of railway, including the coal mines, 
including bed — and the —. — _ the = hic 
system—a great property will pass into hands e com- 
mittee without any competition, and the Government interests 
will be destroyed. ‘ 

Mr. President, I can not understand how the Pacific Railroad 
Committee, of which my honorable friend from Iowa [Mr. Gear] 
is the chairman, can walk out in open daylight before the Amer- 
ican people and report a measure that would authorize the sale 
of this Froverty for that bid, and destroy or throw away over 
$50,000,000 of the people’s money that has been put into this enter- 


Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the Senator? 


yield? PRESIDING OFFI Does the Senator from Nebraska 


Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg to state that no has been made by the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads by which the Government would 
loseapenny. The committee last year a bill under which 
and by which, if it had been by the Government 
would have got the last penny it had invested in this enterprise. 
It is a part of the public history of this , as to the 
that road is in to-day, that certain parties, I know not and 


know nothing of and care nothing for, had agreed with the late 
President, Mr, Cleveland, thatif court proceedings oe 
they would, as an earnest of their good intentions, pay four 
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cee ony and three-quarters millions, which includes the sinki:, - 
und. 


There is a wrong impression regarding the sinking fund. }\\ 
friend the distinguished Senator from Alabama . MorGan 
takes the ground that it is a gift to Fitzgerald. ho Fitzgeral:| 
may be I do not know, but that sinking fund is an application ©), 
the bonds originally issued by the Government, which amount: | 
to $33,000,000, and _by no construction of law or equity can ther, 
be any loss to the Government beyond $12,000,000 if it was clos: | 
out under foreclosure. Figures wili not lie. Government 
statement of interest paid, cash in the Treasury, the sinking fun. 
and transportation accounts, amounts to so much money. Th. 
whole debt amounts to $91,900,000. Deduct the sinking fund fro), 
that debt and deduct the cash proposed to be paid by this so-call+| 
syndicate and Mr. Louis Fitzgerald, and the Government wou) | 
lose about $12,000,000; and that isall it would lose. And yet Se. 
ators stand here and say the Government is going to lose unto): 
millions—$50,000,000 the Senator from Nebraska said. There i, 
not a particle of truth in that statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator says, ‘“‘ Figures will not lie.” | 
guess that is true, but sometimes the men who make figures wi! 


lie. 

Mr. GEAR. Figures will lie when they are manipulated in the 
manner in which are manipulated by the Senator from Ne \- 
braska and others w they try to foist such statements on tho 


nate.. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Iowa, as usual, is wrong. | 
have known him but very few times to be right on any question 
coming up for discussion here. 

This Government would lose more than $50,000,000. If the net 
earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad Company are $4,200,000 a 
year—and I will show they are more than $7,000,000 before I con- 
clude—that is 4 cent on more than $100,000,000; and if this 
Government 8 this great property for $45,000,000 and a frac- 
tion, including in that the sinking fund, which is cash, or the 
equivalent of cash, and which has not been applied, as the Senator 
from lowa says, on the first debt, then, Mr. President, we will 
lose over $50,000,000—we will lose $55,000,000, if not more—and 
no kind of sophistry, no kind of chop logic, no kind of pettifog- 
ging, no kind of 5 jane ap , will take that prominent fact out 
of the view of the ican people. 

Mr. President, this reorganization committee ought to be au- 
thority itself on the question of the assets and liabilities i 
railroad company. Here is what they say about the earnings. 
They give the earnings for every year from 1885 to 1894. In 
1894, a year of panic, one of the worst we have had, the 
net earnings of the Union Pacific Company, after 


deducting taxes, were $4,315,077.25. That is 4 cent interest 
on about $115,000,000, and if the Senator Towa shall 
havé his way we are to this entire ‘ty for a little 

it, its coal 


over $45,000,000, throw in everythi 
mines, its lands, its land sonnets, Oe the 
right. of way, and over $17,000,000 of bonds and : the 
Government will relinquish everything. 

From 1885 to 1894 the average: net of the road for ten 
years, after deducting taxes, were $7, 10, to pay 4 
per cent on over $185,000,000 every year. Senators not claim 
that 4 cent is not a good rate of interest on railway bonds; 

i this road for ton years would pay 4 per cent on over $185,- 
000,000 of bonds, and we shall sell property for $45,000,000 or 
a little more, I will ask my di nd from lowa if we 
will not be throwing awa one hundred and thirty-five or 
one hundred and forty dollars? 

This statement can not be disputed, for it is the statement of 
the pe crane committee and the bankers who are a part and 
parcel of the 


syndicate. The committee are not a state- 
ment adverse to themselves. They are prospective of 
the ; Sey Wen a ee are 
not a showing in the interest of ernment. e 
eo a er ee ee act 
will permit, and possibly juggling of figures will permit; and yet 
they make it apparent that for ten years this property has been 
SS ee 
Mr. MORGAN. And earning that much now. 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes, and earning that much now; and yet we are 
gravely told that the must be swindled out of this sum; 
we are told that it is policy to sell this for a little 


.000,000, or, to speak , a little over $28,000,000. 
Mr B wil the Senator Nebraska permit me a 








1897. 


thereb: 
trong 
an eel trom New York to California gets? 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes, thatis true. Onthe Huntington system of 
railways, the Central Pacific and the Southern Pacific, one of 
which was built out of the filchings from the other, the traffic has 
been diverted from the Central Pacific, which is a continuation of 
the Union Pacific to the Pacific coast, to the Southern Pacific. 
Therefore road has not received a great deal of the traffic: 
and not that alone, sir, but this railroad has been looted in other 





ways. Outof the earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad have 
been built a great many feeders. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would be nearer the truth ‘to call them 
suckers. 


Mr. ALLEN. Did the Senator say “ suckers?” 
Mr. BUTLER. They bleed the road rather than feed it. 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes, possibly that term is better; for it is liter- 
true in some cases. For instancé, running from the main 
t 


town in which I live, is one of the branches of this road. 

ears 
of its traffic from the main line over this branch to Sioux City, 
Towa, and there shipping over the Northwestern Railroad to Chi- 
cago and to the East. So it has been at other places and on other 
branches. Everything has been done that possibly could be to 
destroy this road and make it unprofitable; and yet, in spite of all, 
in spite of neglect, in spite of a purpose to wreck it, it has earned 
money to pay 4 per cent on over $185,000,000 annually. 
All is to be thrown away. Mr. President, over one hundred 
millions are to be thrown away, that this proposed reorganization 
committee may make money out of the enterprise. 

Mr. MORGAN. I inquire whether the Senator knows who are 
the members of that committee? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 
existed October 15, 1895, and I think there has been no change. 

Louis Pisaoress. ees enn Costin, jr., Chauncey M. 

inslow 8. Pierce, counsel. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bankers. 

Alvin W. Krech. secretary. 

: The Mercantile Trust Company, of New York; Old Colony 
Company,.of Boston; Bank of Montreal, of London; Amsterdamsche 
Bank, of Amsterdam; Deutsche Vereinsbank, of Frankfort-on- Main. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, I ask the Senator whether it is not true, 
as stated in these papers, that the four receivers of these railroad 
companies appoin by the courts are now the parties to this 
arrangement? 

r. ALLEN. Ido not recall the names of the receivers now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; they are parties to thearrangement, and 
also Collis P. Hunti ; 

Mr. ALLEN. In December, 1896, I think, the committee had 
changed somewhat—John D. Moore, James W. Alexander, and 
Edward F. Atkinson were committeemen. 

-. MORGAN. And then the other two receivers—Jones is one 


Mr. ALLEN. I think probably that is true. 
Mr. President, yesterday my colleague {[Mr. THurRsTON] said: 
I intend to be drawn into the discussion this far. I was merely out- 
matter came up. I say that when I heard that the Govern- 
to take its wesle com oe a — —< povsetaze 
22 Popu or m™m B, , r. 
stump and  Commeenn aie I beard that it had onan into 
, Whatever it was, with its equities, whatever they might 
the interests of all the lien holders to the determination of 
country, I thanked God for two or three reasons. 
President, the Populist party of Nebraska was never in fa- 
such as the one to which my colleague refers. 
was never in favor of giving the United States 
of this with authority to destroy the 
t lien, nor does foreclosure necessarily mean a de- 
of a court. : ever a mo a . 
mortgagee enters into ion property by virtue of 
mortgage, that is a foreclosure in a comprehensive sense; it 
a foreclosure. What the Populist party of Nebraska 
it now, and what it will continue to 
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possession of the property 
that it could; I have not 


ago the Union Pacific Railroad Company diverted the bulk | 


I can give them tothe Senator as they | 


uestion shall be settled, is that the Gov-. 
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diverted the traffic from it, and has also made joint | 
rates from the East to California, so that the Union | 
less than its share, and I think far less than | 














| of law ‘‘inter arma leges silent.” 
ally ! | stands that? 
line of the Union Pacific, from Columbus, Kans., through the little | 
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Mr. GEAR. You are claiming that as a lawyer, and you are a 
good lawyer and a good judge. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thank you; I am. 

Mr. GEAR. Everybody concedes that. Do you say, as a good 
lawyer, that the United States could enter into possession and 
take physical possession of the road without paying off the prior 
lien? 

Mr. ALLEN. 





The United States is a s 

Mr. GEAR. Oh, that will not do. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is nothing beneath the stars that has 
greater power than this Government whenever properly exercis- 
ing sovereignty. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator states that the United States is a 
sovereign power. That is unquestionably true. The United 
States has power in time.of war to take possession of any prop- 
erty, the Senator's property or any other private property, 
confiscate it to the use of the Government. It is an old doctrine 
I presume the Senator under- 


vereign power. 


and 


Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not understand it. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator knows that the United States can not 
enter into possession of that railway or occupy it and operate it 
unless it first pays off the prior lien, 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not understand anything of the kind 
either as a lawyer or as a layman. 

Mr. President, I have been diverted a moment, but I want to 
say to my good friend from Iowa that this Government does not 
possess a solitary power in time of war that it does not possess in 
a time of peace. 

Mr. GEAR. I differ with you. 

Mr. ALLEN. And if my friend can find any power in the 
Constitution that can be exercised in time of war that can not be 


| exercised in time of peace, I will make him a valuable present. 


Mr. GEAR. Ishall be glad to get it. 

Mr. ALLEN, You will get it. 

It is idle for a man to talk of the war power being special. 
From the opening of the preamble of the Constitution to the close 
of the last amendment there is not a power that can be exercised 
in time of war that can not be exercised in time of peace when 
circumstances require its exercise. 

Mr. GEAR. Will the Senator answer my question categor- 
ically? I ask whether the Government can take possession of 
these railroads without consideration? 

Mr. ALLEN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GEAR. Iam sorry for the Senator's legal opinion. He 
not as good a lawyer as I thought he was. . 
Mr. ALLEN. The Government can do it by virtue of its soy 
ereignty. If the Senator from Iowa and myself held the second 
lien, if we were the second mortgagees, we could not take pos- 

session of the road, because we are private individuals. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to the honorable Senator that the 
Government possesses the power by the express terms of the act 
of 1878 and the acts of 1862, 1864, and 1865. 

Mr. ALLEN. All those acts provide for it specifically. 

Mr. MORGAN. Every one of them. 

Mr. ALLEN. But apart from them, as a general proposition, 
the Government, by virtue of its absolute and unquestioned sov- 
ereignty, has authority to take possession of the road without 
paying off the first mortgage, but 1t would be compelied eventually 
to pay off the mortgage. 

Mr. GEAR. It would be compelled? 

Mr. ALLEN. In honor, of course. 

Mr. GEAR. Then the Senator must admit that to pay off the 
first mortgage would require im the case of the Union and Kansas 
Pacific thirty-three or thirty-four million dollars. 

Mr. ALLEN. Something like that. 

Mr. GEAR. Something like that. 


is 


Then, if the same policy 


| were pursued, it would require about the same amount in the 


passes the law day and | case of the Central and Western Pacific, would it not? 


Mr. ALLEN. Something like that. 

Mr. GEAR. That would be $128,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; but how much road would you have for it? 

Mr. GEAR. You would have a little over 2,000 miles. 

Mr. ALLEN. More than that. 

Mr. GEAR. No; you have not. 
of the road—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Admitting everything the honorable Senator 
from Iowa says to be true—and I[ recognize him as a truthful 
man—— 

Mr. GEAR. You would have invested in this enterprise—— 

Mr. ALLEN. There is nothing in the point he makes. 

Mr. GEAR. Waitamoment. You would have invested out of 
Government funds, in cash, taken out of the Treasury, $128,000,- 
000, the original Government debt, and its interest, and all that 
sort of thing. Yes, nearly $200,000,000. You would have in- 
vested, then, on top of that the sixty-odd million dollars which 
you arein honor bound to take out of the Treasury. Do you think 


You can not take possession 
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the people will stand that for a minute, even if the proposition is 
backed by the Populist party? I do not believe they will. ~ 

Mr. ALLEN. That is jugglery 

Mr. GEAR. My friend will juggle. 

Mr. ALLEN. The state of facts does not exist. That is a suf- 
ficient answer to it. It does not exist. 

Mr. GEAR. It does exist. 

Mr. ALLEN. Take the Union Pacific alone, with something 
like 1,800 miles of it, all told, 

Mr. GEAR. A little over 1,400 miles. 

Mr. HARRIS. Willi the Senator from Nebraska permit me to 
make a suggestion? Under the reorganization plan in the case of 
the Union Pacific alone we will sink twenty-five or twenty-six 
million dollars which is irretrievably gone, and nothing to show 
for it. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg pardon of the Senator from Kansas. They 
ropose to pay in twenty-eight and three-quarters million dollars 
n money and in addition to that the money in the sinking fund 

for protecting these debts. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not in addition. 

Mr. GEAR. In addition. 

Mr. HARRIS. They propose to pay $45,000,000 and use the 
$17,000,009 which is in the sinking fund, They propose to pay in 
about $28,000,000. 

Mr. GEAR. They propose to put in $28,000,000; that is, over 
and above what is in the sinking fund. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is about 50 per cent of what is due the 
Government. 

Mr. GEAR. Here is the Government statement, and by no 
construction can my friend the Senator from Kansas make any 
loss that can accrue to the Government except about $12,000,000 
of ge F 

Mr. HARRIS. They pay in about $28,000,000, and the total 
debt is $53,000,000 or more. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have shown conclusively from the statement 
of the reorganization committee, as it calls itself, that the Gov- 
ernment lien on this road is worth about $185.000,000, from which, 
of course, is to be deducted the amount of the first-mortgage lien, 
amounting to about $32,000,000. If I were to take the figures of 
the Seuator from Iowa, the people of the United States would 
come out in debt to the railroad company, and it would be better 
for them to cancel their claim. But I donot see fit to accept 
those figures as correct. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator need not take any figures of mine. 
Here are the figures of the Government, of the Treasury. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is a great deal of juggling with figures. 
If ay “aly corporation or individual held a second-mortga 
lien of sixty-five or seventy million dollarson property which would 














alf or any portion of it? No; the Senator from Iowa says no. 
Of course they would not. Why should the Government under 
like circumstances be expected to remit a portion of its claim? 


Simply because the Government is the people, and the people are | the grant was in presenti, and the land became i 


scattered -— 
Mr. WARREN. May I interrupt my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Nebraska? As I understand the procedure proposed, 


it is not a sale at $28,000,000, not a sale at $45,000,000. It is an | because the schools of Wyoming can not be sup 
auction sale to the highest bidder, and it is open to the whole | taxing the railroads. I have heard a good deal of complaint out 
world to bid. No person, corporation, or association is restricted | in that country, as there is a good d 


from bidding. Is not that true? 

Mr. ALLEN. I discussed that question twenty minutes ago, 
before the Senator was here, and admitted that. 

Mr. WARREN. Is it not true? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; it is true.. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask another question? 

Mr. ALLEN. It is nominally true. 

Mr. WARREN. If, as the Senator claimed, I think, a few min- 
utes ago, it is now impossible to get any bid from any quarter 
owing to the organization of capital, in what way does the Sen- 
ator propose at some other time to dis of the railroad? 

Mr. ALLEN. I pro 
to Government ownership and operate it. 

Mr. WARREN. Then mayIaskstill another question? What 
does the Senator propose to do in cases such as those in the newer 


States, where the inhabitants have settled upon lands, have gone | ago, before he came into this body, 
id the Government | Congress 


into business, have made their homes, and p ¢ 
price for lands, and depended u the building and the operating 
of these raiJroads, and that such roads should pay their proportion 


of taxes to support State, county, city, and schoo! expenses? What | the roads pay taxes on every acre of land which has been granted 
does the Senator propose to do to provide for the payment of the | to them, 

taxes, State and municipal, when the Government shall own the| Mr. ALLEN. That is just like hundreds of other acts 

road? The Government, as the Senator knows, never pays taxes | by Co: 


upon its property. 


Mr. ALLEN. There is nothing in that; there is no substance | of the people in W 


to the question. In the first place, the people in those towns and 
communities would save infinitely more than their taxes by low 
freight and passenger rates. : 
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eld 4 per cent on $185,000,000, do you suppose they would remit | the policy of all bond-aided railroad companies not to take out 


that the Government shall reduce it — yA! these bond-aid 
r. 


JULY 15, 


Mr. WARREN. May I ask this question? I ask for informa- 

tion, and not for the purpose of embarrassing the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator will not embarrass me at all. 

Mr. WARREN. By a computation made last fall when this 
| matter came up for discussion, in one State through which the 
| road runs a distance of 500 miles, the matter of school taxes 
| alone was taken up, and a careful computation showed that in 
| the several school districts, after deducting the amount paid by 
| the Union Pacific road, the taxpayers in such districts would 
| have to pay in no case less than 35 per cent more, and in some 
| cases one hundred and eighty-odd per cent more taxes to support 
| the schools, or the schools would have to close, because the Union 
| Pacific pays upon its roadbed, upon its rolling stock, upon all its 
| railroad property, and also upon such odd sections of land ex- 
| tending over the 40 miles wide of Jand grant as are still in its 
| possession, on which, if the Government owned it, no taxes would 
| be collected. 
| Itis a serious matter to those living in a country such as I 
| describe, and I should like to know, and I hope the Senator will 
| explain before he gets through, what is his plan of protecting the 
) taxpayers and citizens along the line of the road when the Govern- 
| ment shall have taken possession and proceeds to run it. 
| Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask what the people did in the way of 
| paying taxes before railroads were built? 
| Mr. WARREN, I will say to the Senator that there was no 

one there but Indians before the road was built. 
| Mr. ALLEN. Iam not talking of Wyoming. 
| Mr. WARREN. The people went into that country and set- 
tled because of the building of the Union Pacific Railroad, be- 
cause of the Government's grant, because of the Government's 
action. 
_. Mr. ALLEN. If the logic of. the Senator from Wyoming is to 
| be followed, we can not have schools unless they are on the lines 
| of railways, because it takes the taxes upon the railroads to pay 
_ the school-teachers and maintain the schools. That is the logic 
, of the Senator from Wyoming. 
| Mr. HARRIS, Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
make a suggestion in regard to the payment of taxes on land? It 
| was the policy of the Pacific railroad oe to refuse to take 
| out patents on the lands for periods extending from ten to twenty 
| years, until the lands passed into the possession of purchasers and 
| the deeds became due. Then they took out patents, and the pur- 
| chasers then became the payers of taxes. The railroad companies 
| refused to pay their taxes by avoiding taking out patents. and 
there has always been a great deal of litigation in order to force 
them to take out patents and pay their proportion of the taxes on 
the larfis through those States to which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming refers. e 
Mr. ALLEN. I was going to advert to that point. It has been 


patents until their lands have been sold, notwithstanding the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has he'd that when the road was 
substantially.constructed in compliance with an act of Congress, 
facto the 
‘eres robe of the company and subject to taxation. But the roads 
ave avoided it. 

But the Senator from Wyoming finds fault with my position 

ported without 
in mine, about exorbitant 
freight rates charged shippers and the exorbitant passenger rates 
charged those who desire the accommodations of the road. If the 
freight rates could be cut down 50 or 60 per cent and the passen- 
ger rates could be cut down equally as low, it would increase the 
traffic of the road and it would leave more money in the pockets 
of the os of Wyoming and in the treasuries of the different 
school districts than under the present system. 

Mr. GEAR rose. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me finish this sentence, please. It would 
leave more money in the roe of the people and in the treasuries 
of the school districts o ve than they receive from taxes 

AR. M I interruns the Bonahot garding taxes? 
. Maylin re: xes? 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes. . . 
Mr. GEAR. The Senator should bear in mind that some years 
bly, certainly before 1 did, 
l a law providing that where railroads had been 
nted lands and did not pay taxes on them they should be sold 
or taxes, subject to the lien of the United States in the fee. So 


passed 

It has not —— enforced anywhere. 
Mr. GEAR. I would risk the statement, from my knowledge 
and Nebraska and lowa, that wherever 
they have the right to ee ere eee ee POP 
erty it ma and the 


are paid. Failing to pay tax, a penalty 
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1897. 
Mr. ALLEN. I think the taxes have been paid upon the roads 
with reasonable promptness. I do not doubt that. 
Mr. GEAR. May I ask another question? In the event of the 
Government operating the road, did I understand the Senator to 
say that the rates of taxes paid for freight and passengers would 
be largely. red ? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator so understood me. 

Mr. GEAR. What did the Senator say would be the reduction? 

Mr. ALLEN. Fifty or 60 per cent. Iam speaking now gen- 
erally. Iam not speaking of figures such as the Senator uses. 

Mr. GEAR. Does not the Senator know that through rates on 
the Union and the Central Pacific are lower than any through 
rates in the country? Does not the Senator know that the great 
article of sugar is taken to the Missouri River from the Pacific 
Ocean for 50 cents a hundred, and that large amounts of prop- 
erty are shipped from the Pacific Coast, the Bay of California, to 
New York fer 874 cents? 

Mr. ALLEN. Suppose that to be true, what does it signify? 

Mr. GEAR. Does the Senator suppose—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Granting it to be true, what does it signify? 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator is mistaken in his statement that 
freights would be lowered 50 or 60 per cent. 

Mr. ALLEN. It does not have any significance that rates are 
lower than they have been heretofore. Is that any reason why 
they should not be 50 or 60 per cent lower than they are now? 

Mr. HARRIS. 1 will say that it is the local rate in which those 

le are concerned, and that through rates from San Francisco 
o ew York have nothing to do with the people living along the 
line of the road. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is true to a very large extent. 

Mr. GHAR. Does the Senator think thatif the road were oper- 
ated by the Government it could carry passengers at a lower 


rate? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator is very credulous. It isa fact that 
in every country where the railroads are operated by the Govern- 
ment the passenger rates are from 40 to 45 per cent higher than 
in the United States, and it is not supposable that the United 
States Government can carry on the business for less than it is 
done by ea capital to-day. 

Mr. A . Lam sorry my friend from Iowa has discovered 
my weak point. Iam credulous. I do believe it can be done. 

r. GEAR. Iam glad to know the Senator has a weak point. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Nebraska has given a state- 
ment within the last few minutes of the net income of the Union 
Pacific system from 1894 down to what date? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was from 1885 to 1894. 

Mr. MORGAN. 1885 to 1894? 

Mr. ALLEN. Here it is. 

Mr. MORGAN, I wish to go back to 1874, and I furnish the 
Senator with a table extracted from the reports of the railroad 
companies and the reports of the directors for each year from 1874 
to 1894. The ag ate of the gross earnings of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company during that period of time was $550,401,322; 
and out of that they paid, in 1880, $12,000,000—it must have been 

id to their stockholders out of net earnings—in 1881 they paid 
$13,000,000; in 1882 they paid $14,000,000; in 1883 they paid twelve 
million four hundred and eighty-four thousand and odd dollars; 
in 1884, $10,789,000. During the whole period the gross earnings 
have been $550,401,322. So of course the railroad has not only been 
solvent, but it has been a po handsome investment to the stock- 
holders who never paid a dollar upon their stock. 

Mr. ALLEN. en diverted from the course of my remarks 
by the interruption of the Senator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from Iowa I was proceeding to say that the Populist ree in 
Nebraska were not in favor of that kind of a foreclosure which 
was referred to by my colleague, but in favor of that other kind, 
which is as much a foreclosure at law as a decree at court, namely, 
the taking possession of the road under the terms of the mortgage 
or the lien, under the terms of the statutein this case. What Mr. 
Bryan may think of this matter I do not know, nor would it be 
ba ooh oy hs Pod did. 

e Senator lowa sees much trouble in the Government 
railroads. 





owning and operating I wish the Senator would speak |: 
ae oa Othe hy upon the record. if 
Mr. GEAR. I I do. 
Mr. ALLEN. He says he sees much trouble; and yet it is not 


at all anew thing. A great many of the governments of the world 
own their entire system of railways and operate them. I have 
“<The Argentine Republics 
e i ic owns 620 miles of railway. Five-sixths 

of the railways of Australia belong to the various colonial govern- 
ustria-Hungary about 40 per cent of the mileage is 
fo ullsageot Ecigham & owned 2 operated by the 
eage um is owned and o the 
ek —- mee gd total mi 7 of Brazil 
en way business 0: country. 

In Canada one-tenth of the is owned and controlled by the 
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Government. One-half ofthe railways of the Cape of Good Hope, 
or English South Africa, is owned by the Government. In Colom- 
bia the railways have been subsidized by the Government with 
the understanding that at a certain period they will become Gov- 
ernment property. Denmark owns and controls three-fourths of 
the total mileage of her railways. Egypt owns and operates its 
railways. In France the railroads are ultimately to become the 
property of the Government. They have a mixed system of State 
and private ownership. Ninety per cent of the railway mileage of 
Germany is owned by the Government. In England, by the act of 
1844, it was provided that the Government should have the right to 
acquire any railroad constructed with its aid by purchasing the 
same for a sum equal to twenty-five years of annual divisible profits 


| estimated on the annual profits for three years preceding the date 


of purchase. A part of the railways of Greece are owned by the 
Government. Guatemala owns and operates a part of her railway 
system. Holland ownsone-half of hersystem. Two-thirds of the 
railways of India belongtotheGovernment. In Italy the railways 
are owned by the Government and leased to private individuals. 
A smal percentage of the railways of Japan is owned by the Gov 
ernment, while it retains the right to purchase all railways built 
since 1887. 

In Mexico the charters granted to most of the railway companies 
contain a provision allowing the Government to purchase them 
after a certain lapse of time. The roads of Nicaragua are owned 
by the Government. Norway's railroads are owned by the Gov- 
ernment and so are Paraguay’s. Thirty-eight per cent of the mile- 
age of Portugal is owned by the Government, and the laws pro- 
vide that all railways shall revert tothe Government in ninety-nine 
years. In Russia the Government owns and operates 40 per cent 
of the mileage,.while all of the remaining roads have been subsi- 
dized by the \dovernment. The Government is represented by 
boards of directors, and all expenditures and declarations of divi- 
dends must be recommended by the board of directors and ap- 
proved by the Government. One-third of the railway mileage of 
Sweden is owned by the Government. The railway mileage of 
Turkey belongs to private companies, but Turkey is the “sick 
man.” Illinois at onetime constructed a railway, but subsequently 
sold it. 

Mr. GEAR, 
at that time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Indiana has constructed railways and Georgia 
now owns one. Pennsylvania constructed a railway from Phila- 
delphia to Columbia, but sold it. 

Mr. GEAR. Let me say that she lost $41,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know how much she lost. 
know anything of that. 

Massachusetts, Michigan, and several other States have con- 
stracted and own railroads; and yet 

Mr. BUTLER. North Caroiina has constructed two railroads, 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean up to the mountains, and is 
now operating one of them, and the other is leased, both paying 
a profit. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithink Georgia is in possession of a railway now. 
Government ownership of railways is not a new thing. 

Mr. GEAR. I will admit that. 

Mr. ALLEN. And in all instances where the governments, 
speaking now more particularly of European governments, have 
owned and operated their own railroads, they do it at less expense 
and at less charge to the public than is done in the United States. 

Mr. GEAR. I do not suppose the Senator from Nebraska likes 
to misrepresent the truth of history. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not knowingly. 

Mr. GEAR. It is an absolute fact, and so shown by the reports, 
that the cost of travel and the cost of transportation in Europe is 
much higher than in the United States. Itis very much higher 
30 to 40 per cent. There is only one country in Europe where the 
government owns a railroad and operates it, in which the road is 
operated about as cheaply as we do in this country. That is Hol- 
land, owing to its great levelness and absence of grades. It is 
well known—if I am not trespassing upon the Senator from Ne- 
braska—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Not at all. 

Mr. GEAR. 


Illinois started to construct it. I lived in Illinois 





It is well known that the European countries are 
small, and the railroads owned by the State are largely for mili- 
tary purposes, such as we in the United States have no use for. 
We have 175,000 miles of railroad in this country, and {04 per 


cent of it is owned by private capital, and it is operated cheaper 
than in any other country on God’s footstool. 

The Senator from Nebraska, I believe, represents the Populist 
party in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would not want to say that I do. 

Mr. GEAR. He is one of them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I represent one member of the party. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator is high in the councils of the Populist 
party. as we in the West who know him well realize. Is it nita 
fact that the Populist party last year, through its central commit- 
tee or its managing committee, instructed the subcommittee to 


I do not * 
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make a report in favor of Government ownership, and when we 
reached the facts with respect to the railroads as Se 
Europe, the rates on government-operated railroads bein 
much higher than in the United States, they suppressed t ‘ 
port and never issued it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know anything of the kind. 

Mr. GEAR. Ido; and I can prove what I say. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where was the suppression made? 

Mr. GEAR. Last year, just before the election. I know that 


e. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where? 

Mr. GEAR. It was made by the m ng directors, whoever 
they are—the managing committee of the Populist party. I know 
that to be so. I can prove what I say. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

Mr. GEAR. I imagine the Senator from Nebraska knows that, 
but does not like to admit it. 

Mr. BUTLER. The national committee? 


Mr. GEAR. The former national committee. I did not mean 
the committee of which I believe the Senator from North Carolina 
is a member. 

Mr. BUTLER. I challenge the Senator from Iowa to produce 
the pret I have been connected with the yo 

r. GEAR. I can produce the proof in five minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER, Produce it. 

Mr. GEAR. But it was given to me as a matter of personal 
confidence, and I do not propose to violate the confidence of the 
gentleman who trusted me. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Iowa is sim ~~ eee F It 
is like his figures about European railroads an 
unreliable. 

Mr. GEAR. Irefer the Senator for the facts as to emg 
ones ee ner me p those railroads and to the reports on file 


Library. 
The honorable Senator from North Carolina is 
chairman of the national Populist committee. 
Mr. GEAR. That is true. 
Mr. ALLEN. Iam a member of that committee. 
Mr, GEAR. So I understand. 
Mr. ALLEN. If there is anything of the character of which 


the — from Iowa speaks, I have never heard of it until this 
momen 
‘Mr. GEAR. Itistrue. It isa matterof proof, I can it. 


Mr. BUTLER. As chairman, I deny it in toto, and I ¢ ge 
‘the Senator from Iowa to produce the proof, 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Iowa will not get me to fol- 
Jow an ignis fatuus of his own creation. 

Mr. GEAR. I do not want to coax the Senator off. I like to 
hear him. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator can not doit. I bring the Senator 
back to the ion that the solution of the railroad problem 
in this a is Government ownership. He deniesit. I wish 
to call his attention to the fact that the great governments of the 
“— wee ee assing to government ownership of railroads. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebras}., 
yield to the Senator from low ee Gear}? 

ae I am not of edie that will help tho 
coun 

The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that th» 
rules of the Senate require that permission must be obtainc.| 
—— the Chair to areas a Senator. 

ILLMAN, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebras|; 
yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will yield to the Senator from Iowa if he w; 
in GEAR — pard I add 

, . on. was ressing myself to tho 

Senator from North Carolina, and I did not mean to interrupt th. 
Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. ALLEN. 1 do not know what the Senator from Iowa sai. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Nebraska now yi+|\ 


to me? 
Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 
Mr. TILLMAN. Is not this road now run by the Governinent? 


Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; and it has been for several years. 

: a TILLMAN. I mean has not the judicial arm control, abso- 
u 

Mr. ‘ALLEN. “= sir. 

Mr. ‘ome cyte une ee the enn ~~ execu- 
tive or a onal action 
rather Sone that Sey ae mel pe, should be allowed to do i\- 
Mr. ALLEN. The running it through its judi- 
cial branch im the interest of private citizens, in the interests «f 
certain stockholders. For the Government, throngh its executive 
branch, to take the road and operate it in the interests of the peo- 
ple would be in the interests of the Government, and there is a 
vast difference between the interests of a private corporation and 
= interests of the people, according to our friends on the other 
side. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I call the attention of the Senator to another 
fact. Not only is this road being. run by the Government, but 
about one-fifth of the railroad of the United States is being 
done by the judicial arm of the Government, and we have conse- 
a eon ownership or Siocon —that is, control— 

roug 


the property can make an amicable arrangement, as is usually 
done, the court releases the power. That is the condition of the 
OTe TILLMAN, I d While I was b 
r pardon. Was governor about 
two-thirds of the Sieaielel my State were put into the hands of 
i understandin 


receivers, and I have a very g of how 
the roads were run, how many crept in, how many 

of indebtedness have been issned by judges, how many 
kinfolks and favorites have , and every other 


sible control lee aval power. 


fail to sce it Mr. GEAR. That ustrated the lack of morals in the 
Mr. ALLEN. ae oe that? Because a railway is | State of South 
a great natural It isa in which all the people | Mr. TILLMAN. It only illustrates the lack of morals in tho 
are interested—like Sonlight. and the air, and the water. A Ny Se eee , appointed as they have been at the 
railroad is a necessity to a community. All the people are inter- | dictation of the railroads. 
ested in the question of transportation. All are interested in the . MORGAN 
transmission of news by tel . So the Government not only The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
has the right, but it is a duty to its citizens to reduce those | yield to the Senator from 
es to Government ownership. - Yes, sir. 
ow, here is an nity. a the Govern-| Mr. MORGAN. I wish to inquire of the Senators who are en- 
ment of the United tes built.‘ There is not a stockholder in in this debate and of others whether a case ever been 


the Union Pacific Railroad Company who, practically speaking, 
put a dollar into it. It wasa by the Sorocument y not 
take possession of this road and reduce it to Government _owner- 
ship and operate it in the interest of the 
There is no reason, none whatever, why that should not be done 
except that which iurks behind tine reasoning of the Senator from 
Iowa, that some private corporation wants to fatten upon the 


Mr. BUTLER. I will add that it would force the railroads 
which have to compete with the Union Pacific to reduce their 
fares and rates to a reasonable and honest basis. The Southern 
Pacific would be afraid of the if theGovernment would 
0} te the Central Pacific and 


Here is ee to ne ty the you charge, ~—_- 
opera 
the test, oad run jan This eae a 


roads can not 
are afraid of 


a 

and would kill Government forever if it a 

successful. Weare ready to make the and you are of it. 

Mr. GEAR. I have no doubt the from North Carolina 
is ready to test anything—— 


le who paid for it? | in 


done by these receivers in a Federal 
ried out. That io what the former President of the United States 
authorized to be done under the for the receivers are 
members of this corporation. That is and without 








897. 


Mr, MORGAN. Well. 


—s 





Dillon, of New York; Alex. Millar, of Boston; Edwin F. Atkins, of 
John F wsell of New York; Seorge J.Gould, of New York: George Q. 
Balt Lak City; Henry B. Hyde, of New York; Collis P. Hunting- 

ton, Hearst, of New York. 


There are the four receivers appointed by the Federal courts to 


from its income in their possession, and who 


oney deri 
ae a combination with other outside persons, some of whom 


also, to buy this 


aon of the United , and to use $17,000,000 in the sinking 
fund for the of making the bid upon it. 
Mr. THU N. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska, his colleague? 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. N. The Senatorfrom Alabama asked me to cor- 
rect the statement if there was any correction to be made. 
Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 
Mr. THURSTON. The Senator has read from a newspaper 
icle gi simply as a rumor that it is expected on a reorgani- 
i men, naming them, will be officers of the new com- 
y; thatisall. Now, the names of the reorganization commit- 
are matters of record in documents printed at the instance of 


title to this property, to manage its affairs, who have all | 
ved 
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hold and are the real owners of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- | 
v rty under an agreement with the Presi- | 





occasion to pass by without requesting the President of the United 
States to stop these proceedings until we can examine into a pro- 
ceeding that has originated since the time the Congress of the 
United States had any actual power to go into the matter and pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when interrupted I was discuss- 
ing the question of Government ownership of railways, and I 
had taken the opportunity to show that a great many of the 
governments of the world own and operate their own railway 
systems. ’ 

The Senator from Iowa, who has honored me with his presence 


| until now, made the statement that railroads can not be operated 
| by the Government as cheap as by private corporations or by 


private enterprise. But I am ready to question the accuracy of 
the statement of my friend, for I do not see how it is possible for 
a man to be so thoroughly and accurately posted on the details of a 


| great movement like this when he has no means of refreshing his 


| not be denied. 


committee. The names of all the receivers are mat- | 


ters of record in those documents also. The Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Harris} this morning read the names of all the incorpo- 
rators of the new pro company that filed its articles of incor- 

in Utah, from those it appears that no one receiver 


the Union Pacific Railway Company is a member of the reor- | 


ization committee nor is a member of the new proposed cor- 
tion. I do not ask the Senator to take my statement. Those 
are official. What there may be in the newspaper rumors to the 
effect that after a reorganization some of these receivers are to be 
made officers of a new company, I do not know. 
Mr. MORGAN. Iam sure I do not. 


| $11,000,000,000 for the railways. 


Mr. THURSTON. I have not the least idea. But as far asthe | 


record goes, none of the receivers are connected with the reorgani- 
zation committee, and none of the receivers are connected with 
the new incorporation, the papers of which were recently filed in 
U 


tah. 
Mr. MORGAN. Now, can the Senator give us the names of 
the i committee as it exists to-day? 
Mr. IN. Itake it from the report of the Government 
directors filed with the Interior Department. 
Mr. MORGAN. On what date? 
Mr. THURSTON. in Januarylast. I have not the date. The 
committee are Messrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Jacob H. 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, jr., Chauncey M. Depew, Marvin 
Hughitt, and Oliver Ames, 2d. 
been, of the Union Pacific Com 


Alabama stated yesterda 
some other Southern Pacific men were also in this reorganization. 
Mr. MORGAN. I made that statement upon this dispatch in a 
, which has never been contradicted. 
Mr. TON. That is simply one of those newspaper 
rumors. While I know nothing of the details of this reorganiza- 


f 


tion 
nor 
one in the Union Pacific properties or in its reorganization. 
pe as they are concerned, there is an absolute divorcement. 
never was any joint interest between the two roads. They 
a been largely in matters of transportation at arm's 
length, there is no connection now. 
the Union Pacific Company, three of whom were 
the direct instance of President Cleveland and the then 
Attorney-General, Mr. Olney, were Mr. 8S. H. H. Clark, who had 
~~ the president of the corporation; Mr. Oliver W. Mink, who 
been the controller of the corporation; Mr. E. Ellery Ander- 
Government director; Mr. John W. Doane, 
a Government director, and Mr. Frederic Rk. Cou- 


S 










of the new Union Pacific Company, 
attached tothe incorporation papers, which 
oe there, did not contain the name of any 


a — disputation -: na bee 
authority of a newspaper in the Unite 
eee to-day on the 
time, illustrates more point- 
en ae could be done the necessity of 

to this matter, so that we can probe 
situation and know what these facts are. I respectfully 
can not be required in 
moment to this 










i 


The Senator from Kansas read the names — if 
| ator from Nebraska to make is that the United States ought to 


None of those are receivers, or | 
y. The Senator from | 
that Mr. Collis P. Huntington and 


committee, I do know, I think, that neither Mr. Huntington | 
other Southern Pacific man is interested to the extent of 


| through, and charging tolls. 





| memory on an impromptu discussion covering almost the entire 


sub;ect. I know also the roseate imagination of my friend from 
Iowa. His imagination helps him sometimes. But a careful re- 
vision of the facts and statements made by him will find some 
divergence between his statement and the truth. 

Mr. President, the practicability of Government ownership can 
The man who investigates the question from the 
standpoint of one desiring to have accurate information, apart 
from any particular personal interest he may have, can not doubt 
the practicability of the Government owning and operating the 
railway mileage of the United States. 

Mr, BUTLER. And you might say the necessity. 

Mr. ALLEN. And the necessity for it. There is no doubt 
about the necessity either. But many men who hear the matter 
merely stated say that it will take $11,000,000,000 to buy out the 
railways, and they hold up their hands in absolute horror at the 
thought of the Government becoming indebted to the amount of 
Populists in their advocacy of 
this doctrine do not mean anything of that kind. Nobody but the 
uninformed man who gives his imagination full play ever reached 
such a conclusion. 

If the Government should take the Union Pacific Railway in 
charge, and the Central Pacific and the other bond-aided roads, 
and add one or two transcontinental lines of road, all the water in 
the railway stocks would be squeezed out in thirty days. There 
would be railroads for sale, not at $110,000 a mile, as is the present 
indebtedness in one form or another of the Union Pacific Railway. 
The very rates fixed by the Government upon its lines would 
force every competing road to come to the terms of the Govern- 
ment. If they failed to do that, all the passenger and freight 
traffic would be turned over to the Government roads and the 
others would stand idle and rot. 

Sir, there is not an argument which can be made against it ex- 
cept that prompted by greed, except that argument that is all- 
powerful and all-potent in the Congress of the United States, that 
a few corporations must have an opportunity to fleece the people 
at their will. 

Now, sir, here is an opportunity to test the doctrine of Govern- 
ment ownership. Of the nations of the earth that have railways 
the governments themselves own and operate 75 per cent of those 
railways in whole or in part. Several of the States of this Union 
have tried it. Some of them are operating railways to-day with 
profit, making money out of them. We have constructed canals 
and locks and own them, charging toll. We are talking of con 
structing the Nicaragua Canal, 168 miles long, and owning and 
operating it, putting probably $800,000,000 into it before we get 
: What is there, Mr. President, to 
prevent the Government from owning and operating this or any 
other bond-aided road of which it may legally and rightfully take 


yossession? 

Mr. RAWLINS. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr. RAWLINS. The proposition which I understand the Sen- 





take charge of the Union Pacific Railway Company and the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company and operate them as an experiment 
to test thequestion of the practicability of Government ownership 


the Senator from Nebraska allow me just | and operation of railroads throughout the United States. 


Mr. ALLEN. Then the Senator misunderstands me, because it 
is not an experiment. 

Mr. RAWLINS. The Senator may qualify in that regard the 
suggestion which Imake. WhatI want to ask the Senator and 
call to his attention for consideration is whether it would be a 
fair test to take a railroad located in one section of the country. 
In that event. of course, the people living along the road are inter- 
ested in obtaining transportation as cheaply as possible. The 
people of the United States, generally through their representa- 
tives or through their officers and agents having control of the 
roads, would be interested in realizing the highest possible amount 
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of revenue from the operation of the system. Of course, in con- | by the Government, I will join with them in voting to remit the 
nection with that interest, competing transportation lines are | lien on this railway. 
also interested in the Government maintaining high tariffs for Mr. THURSTON. If my colleague will permit me, this par- 
passengers and freight. ticular phase of it is not a question of remitting. I will much 
Does not the Senator think that it is most likely that these latter | more readily vote to pay $32,000,000 more out of the Treasury, jf 
influences would prevail, and instead of having reduced transpor- | by that expenditure we can build and complete a line from Chi- 
tation for the benefit of the people living along the line, they would | cago to San Francisco, than I will to pay $34,000,000 ont of tho 
probably have increased transportation? Would not that be espe- | Treasury to pay off the first lien on 1,400 miles of a line of railroad 
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cially true in this case, where it is proposed that the United States | that begins nowhere and ends on the prairies. 
must discharge the first mortgage as well as undertake the collec- 
tion of this present debt, with interest amounting to $134,000,000, | osition at all. Here is a road that is earning 4 per cent on §185.- 
and takes it with the expectation that the transportation under | 000,000 every year of its existence and operation, as shown by tho 
present conditions would yield sufficient revenue to make good statement of the reorganization committee. Every year over 
those sums? I[ ask the question with a view of obtaining the Sen- | $7,000,000—pretty nearly $8,000,000—of net earnings are made by 
ator’s consideration of the matter in the light of the interest of the | that road after deducting the taxes. 
people who live along those lines. If we are to continue the system of private ownership of rail- 
Mr. ALLEN. No, Mr. President, I do not see any objection to | ways, let me ask my honorable colleague if he would be willing to 
Government ownership in anything that has been said by the | give up a security of that kind and throw it away, give it to the 
Senator from Utah. I assume that the Government, if its aifairs | reorganization committee or a new corporation, instead of paying 
are administered honestly and intelligently, as they no doubt will | off that $33,000,000 on the previous liens, and operating the road? 
be, will be interested in having the lowest possible freight and | It makes a wonderful difference the way you state it. When | 
passenger rates, so the people may get from one point to another | say this Government would be foolish to do that, Iam taking it 
and may send their freight from point to point as cheap as it can | for granted all the oo of the United States have not reached 
be done to maintain the system. | that degree of intelligence that they are willing to admit Govern- 
Mr. RAWLINS. 1 can understand that that would be the case | ment ownership of railways, and that we must proceed upon the 
provided the Government owned the railroads generally through- | present plan of concentrated wealth and aggregated capital own- 
out the country, and the people as a whole would be interested in | ing and operating these great systems of transportation. 
maintaining low freight rates for the benefit of allthe peoplewho| Mr. THURSTON. If my colleague will permit me, do I under- 
need transportation. Here is an isolated case where but a small | stand him to say that under existing conditions he would sooner 
fraction of the people of the United States are concerned in cheap | take $34,000,000 out of the Treasury and invest it in 1,400 miles of 
rates, while the masses of the people, the controlling interest, | road already built than build, as he suggests he can, nearly or 
would have an interest in conflict with them. uite three times as much road, say a line from Chicago to San 
Mr. ALLEN. I was undertaking to show, when interrupted by | Francisco, with the same money? 
the Senator from Utah, that the reverse of his statement would be; Mr. ALLEN. If I could have my way, I would not; but I have 
true; that is, if the Government should take the Union and the | to take the conditions as they are. My colleague does not believe 
Central Pacific and out of those roads construct a transconti- | in Government ownership of railways, and his party does not 
nental line of railroad, let it reach the Pacific Ocean, possibly | believe in it. If I could Hed my way, or if the Populist party 
owning and operating two transcontinental lines, that very fact | could have its way, and could construct and operate two trans- 
would compel every competing road in the United States to re- | continental lines of railways, the saving to the people in passen- 
duce its passenger and freight rates to the Government rate or | ger and freight traffic rates in a year would pay more than the 
they could not do business, because the business would go to the | entire debt of the bond-aided system of railways to the United 
road that would carry the longest distance for the least money. | States; and we could well afford to do it. 
That, in my judgment, would solve the question of Government But, a the other view to which my colleague and his asso- 
ownership. So it would not be necessary,as some claim, that the | ciates are pledged, the policy of private ownership—and they 
Government should put a fabulous sum of money into the rail- | base the value of everything upon what it will earn—I say this 
roads, Government would be foolish to throw away that which would 
Mr. President, two transcontinental lines of railway can be built | earn $145,000,000 for the purpose of wera, bag igs 
from the Atiantic to the Pacific Ocean for about forty to fifty; Mr. THURSTON. The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Foraker} has 
million dollars apiece. It is not a very great undertaking in the | just handed me the official figures from the Railway Commission- 
light of modern railroad building. If the Government had the | er’s report of the earnings of the bond-aided portions of the Union 
money which would be justly due to it out of this one road run- | Pacific line, including the Kansas Pacific, for 1894, 1895, and 1896, 
ning from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Ogden, Utah, it would have | and I suggest to my coll e, who has been stating that they ran 
$10,000,000 more than would be necessary to construct a railway | up to $7,000,000, that for 1894 the net earnings were $4,531 ,296.70; 
from New York to San Francisco at this time. Government owner- | for 1895 they were $3,607,386.48; and for 1896 they were $4, 184,639.69. 
ship, < ay judgment, is the true solution of the railway problem. Mr. ALLEN. That would pay the interest on a hundred mil- 
r. J 


Mr. ALLEN. But, Mr. President, that is no answer to the prop- 








RSTON. May Linterrupt my colleague? lion dollars. 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. Mr. MORGAN. That is the bond-aided portion. 
Mr. THURSTON. How much did I understand my colleague | Mr. ALLEN. But, Mr. President, the citation of my colleague 
to state that it would cost to build a railroad? does not meet the case at all. That is simply the bond-aided por- 


Mr. ALLEN. I say that according to the process of construct- | tion. I have the figures from the report of the Commissioner of 
ing modern railways $40,000,000 will construct a road from New | Railways from 1885 to 1894, and I challenge the attention of the 
York to San Francisco, in my judgment. Senator from Ohio [Mr, ForAKER] and of my colleague [Mr. 

Mr. THURSTON. Then does the Senator favor the plan by | THuRsTON] to the correctness of these figures. e net earnings, 
which the Government will pay off a first-mortgage lien on the | after the payment of taxes, on the Union Pacific Railroad d g 
Union Pacific of $34,000,000? ; that time annually amounted to $7,563,669. 10. 

Mr. ALLEN. Why not? { Mr. FORAKER. That is during what period? 

Mr. MORGAN. The law requires it to be done. Mr. ALLEN. From 1885 to 1894. 

Mr, THURSTON. If the Government can build with $40,000,-| Mr. FORAKER. That was the av then; but the figures 
000 a line from New York City to San Francisco, does he think it | the junior Senator from Nebraska . THURSTON] just now read 
is economy to invest $34,000,000 more money in 1,400 miles of | are the figures furnished by the Commissioner as to the 
road? If we are going toinvest $32,000,000 of money in a Govern- | years 81 uent to the report from which the senior Senator 
ment road, instead of investing it in 1,400 miles already con- | from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has been reading. 
structed, why not let all that go and build three times as much| Mr. ALLEN. These figures cover the entire Union Pacific 
road with the same peer system. . 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not see any necessity for throwing away | Mr. THURSTON rose. 
the assets of this road. In the first place, there are two very| Mr. ALLEN. Theentire Union Pacific system, if my colleague 
effectual answers to my colleague’s question. Every act of Con- | will t me, embraces over 4,000 miles of railway, a portion 
gress from 1862 to the act of 1887 requires the Government to | of which is bond-aided and a on of which is not, and it is 
take possession and pay off the first lien, or clear off the first lien, | only the bond-aided portion of which the Senator from Ohio speaks. 
to use the language of the statute. That is mandatory; there is r. FORAKER. The bond-aided portion. 
no escape from it. Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

In the second place, while I am arguing the question of the| Mr. FORAKER. There is nothing deducted here on account 
right of the Government to take possession of the road, I am pro- | of cars and ara 
ceeding upon the basis that private ownership of railroads inthis| Mr. ALLEN. That would be a little over 1,400 miles. 
country will continue for a great many . If mycolleague| Mr. THURSTON. Let me say ae my colleague reads 
and the Senators on the other side of this ber can be induced | are for the years when the Union Rail wa, woe ged con: 
to vote money ——_ for the construction by the Government of | sisted of very nearly 8,000 miles of railway line, the end 
@ transcontinental line of railway at actual cost, to be operated | of 1898, or to October, 1893. At the present time every line has 


- - 





1897. 


The mortgage on every branch line has been fore- 
bean Sve the branch lines have been sold out, and are held 
now by independent management; and there are to-day only 1,800 
miles in the Union Pacific system. The bond-aided portion is 
about 1,400 miles. . eae ae ; ie 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I will give in detail the Union 
Pacific Railway system December 31, 1894: Union Division, 1,043.1 
miles; ivision, 643.55 miles; Leavenworth Division, 31.93 
as THURSTON. I will say right here, if my colleague will 
permit me as he goes along, that the Leavenworth branch has been 
entirely severed; that it is not under the same management, and 
that it has been foreclosed and disposed of. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand that; but I meet my colleague and 
his associates upon the proposition that the Government of the 


United States has a second hen upon that road; and I am prepared | 


now or at any time to discuss that question. 

Mr. THURSTON. I say, Mr. President, that in the present 
foreclosure proceedings there can be no bar to the right of the 
Government to proceed with any lien it may claim against any 
other of these lines for any deficiency not provided for ina sale 
of the progeny actually covered and under foreclosure. 

Mr. AL . lunderstand it to be claimed that the Cheyenne 
Division and one or two other divisions of the system are not sub- 
ject to theGovernment lien. I claim those roads were constructed 
under the statutes authorizing the construction of the Union Pa- 
cific system, and that by virtue of that fact they became subject 
to the lien of the Government of the United States, the same as 
the main line. 

Mr. MORGAN. Just there let me ask both the Senators for 
information. Is it a fact that no special act of Congress was 

ssed authorizing the construction of any of these branch lines, 

ut that they were constructed under the general acts of 1862, 
1864, and 1865? Is that true? 

Mr. THURSTON. No; not any of them. 

Mr. MORGAN. Were they constructed under separate laws? 

Mr. THURSTON. They were not constructed under any United 
States statute. They were constructed under statute laws of the 
States and 'Territories—separate laws entirely. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then how did the Union Pacitic ever get any 
interest in them? 

Mr. THURSTON. Simply by the purchase of a majority of the 
stock or by virtue of traffic agreements. That is all. 

Mr. ‘ALLEN . Let me ask my colleague right there, when the 
Union Pacific became the owner of the stock of one of these branch 
lines, did not the lien of the Government attach to that stock asa 
part of its assets? 

Mr. THURSTON. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator thinks 
it did, or if the Senator thinks the Government has any lien on 
any of these other lines, I will gladly join the Senator in favoring 
the Fomnon, fad a resolution—joint, if you serene seein the 
Attorne eral to pursue in the courts all remedies that the 
United States may have for the recovery of any deficiency in its 
claim ander the mortgage sale that will take place if the proceed- 
ing not stayed. 

- MORGAN. One other fact I desire to elicit from the Sen- 
ators. Under what provision of law was it, or is it, that the Union 
P. Company had the right to buy up the stock of 
these other roads? 

Mr. THURSTON. I have always had the most serious doubts 
about the right of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to buy the 
stock of any other company. It has been contended that it did 
have such a right, and that right has been recognized in various 
court proceedings; but, speaking for myself, I never admitted and 
I never contended that it had any such right. 

Mr. ALLEN. And yet it owns to-day $57,646,393 of stock in 

railroads. 


Mr. THURSTON. All of which, unfortunately, like all other 
stocks of roads which have been foreclosed, is gone. The roads 
have been foreclosed and taken for the bonds. 

Mr. MORGAN. And yet, Mr. President, I suggest the inquiry— 
and I think it is a fair subject for discussion here, a very serious 
inquiry—whether these trustees or directors or stockholders, or 
whoever did this thing contrary to law and without authority of 
law, are not liable for this malversation, not liable for this con- 


. version of the funds of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, or its 


credit, aan lease, into these various stocks? 

Mr. THU IN. 1 will gladly join the Senator from Ala- 
bama in the passage of a joint resolution asking the law officers of 
this Government to prosecute civilly or criminally anybody who 
has committed any offense or any illegal action in respect of the 
management of any of these railroads. 

Mr. MORGAN. Allow me to make a suggestion, if the Sena- 
bas Fy Nebraska Poa ALLEN] will permit me a moment. 


. y- 
Mr. MORGAN. The juniorSenator from Nebraska [Mr. TuuRs- 
TON] has a desire, or consent, which I will cordially 
ite with in perfecting; but if this were an honest litigation 
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| between the United States Government and the Union Pacific 


Railroad Company that bill would be amended, and these men 


| would be called into accountability; but this is a covert arrange- 
| ment to keep down questions and to keep down inquiry—an ar- 





rangement to sell this property for a fixed sum to selected pur- 
chasers by the President, who had no authority to make the sale, 
and who violated the statute in doing it; and under the pleadings 
in this case, which I have in my hand now, none of these ques- 
tions are made and nothing is done in behalf of the United States 
except to surrender the Union Pacific Company, with all of its 
vast interests, into the hands of these parties under this agree- 
ment. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
is a good lawyer, as we all know, and I am entirely satisfied has 
so great a desire to reach a just conclusion in this matter that he 
will readily agree with me that the foreclosure proceeding is not 


| brought by the stockholders of the road, by the stock interest 


which has controlled and managed it all these years. During all 
the years of management the owners of the first-mortgage bonds 
had nothing to do with the management; they were abroad; they 
were scattered throughout the country. The stock operated the 
road. Now.these foreclosure suits are brought by the bondhold- 
ers: their obligation is coming due to foreclose, to cut out the 
stock interest. The Senator from Alabama, I think, will agree 
with me that in a foreclosure suit to foreclose the respective 
liens on property a cause of action for malfeasance and misfeas- 


| ance or nonfeasance could not be joined as against the old offi- 


cers or directors of the corporation while it was managed by the 
stock interest. 

Mr. MOKGAN,. But the trustees who represent the first-mort- 
gage bondholders represent also the stockholders. 

Mr. THURSTON. No, Mr. President. They may now, it is 
true, but the suit in court does not represent the stock unless the 
stockholders come in. 

Mr. MORGAN. I donot mean the proceedings in court. 
talking about the facts. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, Iam afraid my remarks will be 
somewhat disconnected if these interruptions continue. 

Mr. THURSTON. It is true, as the Senator from Alabama 
says, that this reorganization committee bas secured control of a 
majority of the stock interests. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. Then that brings the liability 
right in sight and right in contact with the law, and whoever 
pleads honestly in that case will make these men contribute what 
they owe to the Government of the United States before we allow 
them to take this property and convert it into money and walk off 
with it their pockets. 

Mr. THURSTON. But the Senator from Alabama, good law- 

yer as he is, will readily see that an action of that sort could not 
¥ joined in foreclosure proceedings. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not admit that by any means. That is 
not a necessary part of the foreclosure proceedings, because a 
decree of Serevionane always takes place upon an accounting be- 
tween the parties of ali their liabilities relating to the subject- 
matter which is sought to be foreclosed, the debt which is sought 
to be paid. 

Mr. THURSTON. No. Im the circuit courts of the United 
States under our ec. uity practice there can be no judgment either 
before or after sale for a deficiency, even. The only way under 
our equity practice in the United States courts that a deficiency 
is collected is, after the deficiency is ascertained on the master’s 
report of sale, by an order of court, not in the nature of a judg- 


Tam 


ment, but an order of the court directing execution to issue for 


the collection of the deficiency, and you can not under our Fed- 
eral practice join an equitable cause of action for the foreclosure 
of a mortgage and a proceeding in trespass, or a proceeding for 
malfeasance, or a proceeding to collect a personal obligation not 
included in the mortgage obligation. 

Mr. MORGAN. lf the Senator from Nebraska will indulge me 
one moment longer, I am not engaged in trying to display or to 
develop or to criticise the methods of procedure in courts of equity 
or in the United States courts of equity; but what I contend for 
is, that when a complainant goes into court and asks for the fore 
closure of a mortgage, if you can show that he has absorbed the 
property of the mortgagor, I care not by what means, the court 
will take an account and charge it upon the mortgage debt and 
deduct his debt by that amount. That is what I mean. 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes, Mr. President; but nobody claims that 
the owners of the first-mortgage bonds have committed any of 
those offenses. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is admitted that they are the largest stock- 
holders of this company. It is shown by the admission of the 
Senator from Nebraska that the expenditure of these immense 
amounts of money in these branch roads has been entirely un- 
authorized by law. That makes out the case. 

Mr. THURSTON. No; I said I had never consented to the idea 
that there was lawful authority for one railroad company to in- 
vest in the stock of another. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THURSTON. I hope my colleague will excuse me a mo- 
ment. = 

The remedy is gg if the United States Government de- 
sires to pursue it. e Government under the decision of the 
Supreme Court can have no claim as a creditor until these bonds 
fall due, and until it is first ascertained that the security of the 
Government has failed in whole or in part, for any claim of the 
Government against stockholders, bondholders, officers, or trustees 
must be based upon the first judicially ascertained facts that the 
United States has lost a part of its claim. You never can bring a 
case of any kind against a railroad or against any of the old branch 
lines or against an officer or a director or a stockholder until the 
foreclosure has taken place, until the sale has been had, and it is 
ascertained that there is a deficit falling to the Government, upon 
which the claim against these others can then be based. 

What I say is that at the present time the court has the case for the 
foreclosure of the mortgage lien upon this Reoperty- Let it try it; 
turn in the lien, sell the property, and then, if the property does not 
bring the whole of the Government claim, I will be one of the first to 
stand here and advocate a direction to the Attorney-General to pur- 
sue the companies, all officers, all stockholders, civilly and crim- 
inally, until the whole balance is recovered for the Government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not desire to participate in this de- 
bate, and I am glad to know that the senior Senator from 
Nebraska is entitled to the floor. I will ask him if he will allow 
me to put one question to the junior Senator from Nebraska. [Mr. 
TuuRston], who knows something of this question, as the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] knows all about it? 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator’s question does not take up too 
much time, I will yield to him. .I want to conclude my remarks 
to-night, and [ have not beem able to say a word for about an 
hour and a half. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The question I desire to ask the Senator is 


®@ pertinent.one, _ 
vr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr, CHANDL I understood the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska to say in his last remark that after this road is sold he 
would be willing te vote for a bill for pursuing stockholders and 
others who have made money out.of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. THURSTON. I am ready to vote for it now, but a pro- 
ceeding will not lie until afterwards. 

Mr. CHANDLER. After the Union Pacific Railroadissold. I 
understand the senior Senator from Nebraska, who desires to pre- 
vent the sale of the road at present, wishes to have the Govern- 
ment retain some power over this road. The junior Senator from 

‘Nebraska has argued that because the Government lien only ex- 
tends over that 1,400 miles of the Union Pacific system—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Which is contested. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The main line from Omaha to Ogden, the 
Kansas Pacific line, and some other portions of the line, without 
controlling these numerous branches which the Union Pacific has 
acquired, therefore it would be disadvantageous to the Govern- 
ment to have the imperative law now upon the statute books 
obeyed, which directs the of the Treasury to pay the 
first mortgage upon the Union road, and then to foreclose 
the Government's second . The Senator argued that it 
would be disadvantageous to the Government to pursue its case 
and to come into possession of the 1,400 miles of road upon which 
it has a second lien. Admitting the facts to be as stated by the 
junior Senator from Nebraska, that the Government will then 
possess only this 1,400 miles of road, with beginnings, but with no 
Senne endings, as he ae * the case with Kansas Pa- 
cific and with ail these branches ih the possession of other roads, 
what I want to ask the Senator is whether the Government isnot 
exactly as well off, if not. better off, than the owners of these 
branch roads? The Senator says it would be disadvantageous to 
the Government to. own the main line and not to have the branches. 
T ask him whether the Government would not be just as well off 
as the owners of the branches? 

b N. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And whether the Government will not be 
in just as condition to do business with its own 1,400 miles 
of road without the branches as the owners of the branches will 
be to do business without the 1,400 miles of main line? I should 
like to have either Senator from Nebraska answer that question 
and show why the Government would be at a disadvantage if it 
did exactly what the law upon the statute books now says ought 
to be done, namely, pay off the first mortgage and take possession 
of its own property by foreclosure, if it can do so—the 1,400 miles 
of the Union Pacific system. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, ident—— 

Mr. THURSTON. If my colleague does not 

indefinitely while I answer that question, I 
r ‘ALLEN [ yield to my colleague. 


to held 
answer it. - 
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Mr. THURSTON. To answer the inquiry of the Senator fror 
New Hampshire it is necessary to take up the lines of railroad 
which were formerly branches of the Union Pacific. There ar, 
no branches of the Union Pacific to-day. The Union Pacific, }), 
foreclosure proceedings as to all its branches, is stripped of every 
branch and has no control, direct or i , over any mile of 
road —= 1,800 miles of the Union Pacific Railway line. 
oa HA . May Lask the Senator from Nebraska a ques- 

on 


Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask if he includes in that the branches owned 
in Kansas? There are several branch lines belonging to the Univ: 
Pacific in Kansas and o ted by that road. 

Mr. THURSTON. ill the Senator state them? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Solomon Branch, the Leavenworth Branch, 
the Lawrence Branch, and the Republican Valley Branch. 

Mr. THURSTON. None of the lines which the Senator men- 
tions is owned or controlled by the Union Pacific. 

Mr. HARRIS. Their trains run over them all the time. They 
operate them. 

oot Siinmmaiee nena eonee i. 
set of receivers un n court.as separate ro- 
ceivers in independent teesdiaens 

I state again, that the Union Pacific Railway Company has not 
a branch in to-day. Oneof the branches of that road 
was the Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern, comprising some- 
thing like 2,000 miles of road in Utah, Wyoming, and Montana. 
That road has been foreclosed; all sold out. It is under separate 

Tt has no connection with the Union Pacific, and 

relations with the Rio Grande road at 

Ogden, with the Great Northern at Butte, with the Northern Pa- 

cific also at Butte and Anaconda, and there is a war going on 

to-day between that system and the Union Pacific. That road is 
left with separate connections. 

Its severance from the Union Pacific has already cut the Union 
Pacific off from an Oregon-Puget Sound connection. It al- 
ready divided the through traffic of the Union Pacific with the 
Rio . It has already diverted a large part of the traffic 
that formerly went over the Union Pacific to the Northern. Pacific 
and Great Northern. 


Then [take the Oregon Railway and NavigationCom , Which 
was a company entirely of Oregon, and its branches im the State 
of Washington. That has gone. It is not connected directly or 
remotely with the Union Pacific. It has into the control 

= i owns and it 
to-d: 


traffic which Union 

Pacific formerly received from it. 
Mr. ALLEN. What has become of the-stock which was owned 

by the Union Pacific? 

Mr. THURSTON. The stock has been foreclosed. The mort- 
——— been foreclosed in Oregon. Decrees have been entered. 
es have been made. The old stock is wiped out of existence 
and the Union Pacific has not a dollar of interest left in it. 


ver, Leadville and Gunnison, which is a branch 

running from Denver to Leadville and beyond. That road, 

under the receivership, failed by $325,000 for first two years 

a ern expenses, and the receiyers were finally to 

t an o of court to make the deficiency as a first on 

the property, ahead of the first-mortgage bonds. That property is 
ne 


gone. 

Take the Omaha and Republican Valley Railroad, a system of 
roads in Kansas and Nebraska. For several) that property 
has failed to pay Thee fesn ieecinct it 
is sold out. a the Union Pacific so-called Cen- 
tral Branch, $3,000,000 of the bonds of which are in the sinking 
fund. A cow cam scarcely pass over that road to-day. It has 

-@ train run on 


@ nonoperative- 
* So with 
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Mr. MORGAN. How does the Senator know, if he does not 
know who it is? : 

Mr. THURSTON. I know in respect to the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company, which I have described, because that line 
was severed at a time when I was general solicitor for the receiv- 
ers, and it was taken after a contest in the court bitterly fought, 
in which I ee) and was wrested from the Union Pacific 
system by courts of Oregon and sold out to adverse parties. 
The same is absolutely true of the Oregon Short Line and Utah 
Northern. In Colorado, as the Senator from Colorado can per- 
haps attest, that road was taken from the Union Pacific. On a 
suit brought by ex-Governor Evans, after a bitter contest, it was 
wrested a the Union Pacific. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
the Colorado Central, of which the Union Pacific held all the 
stock and all the bonds at one time, was organized into another 
system, called the Gulf system. ; 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. While I never understood that it was a part of 
the Union Pacific, it was used in connection perhaps with the 
Union Pacific; and the bondholders or stockholders, I do not know 
which, brought suit and got a receiver appointed, and the road is 
now in the hands of a receiver. 

Mr. THURSTON. An adverse receiver to the Union Pacific 


receiversh 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. The receiver was appointed at the in- 
stance of who were hostile to the Union Pacific. 

Mr. TH TON. Ex-Governor Evans brought the bill, and 
the road was wrested —> that proceeding, which I contested 
as hard as I could for the Union Pacific receivers. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Willthe senior Senatorfrom Nebraska allow 
me one word? 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like unanimous consent to proceed with 
my remarks to-morrow morning. I will turn over the balance of 
afternoon to other Senators who wish to discuss the matter if 
I can obtain unanimous consent to proceed in the morning. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator yields to me now, then? 

Mr. 


. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think the Senator from Nebraska 
has demonstrated that the 1,400 miles of the Union Pacific which 
will come into the possession of the Government, if the Govern- 
ment can obtain possession of that portion of the road by foreclo- 
eure, will not be valuable. He has shown that there are branch 
roads and connecting roads with the Union Pacific which will beable 

do business independently of the Union Pacific. For instance, 
he showed that the Oregon Short Line has a connection with the 
Denver and Rio Grande road. That will make a competing line 
undou across the country. It is nota demonstration, how- 
ever, that the Union Pacific Railroad, connecting with the Central 
Pacific Railroad at Ogden and going onto California, will not be a 
profitable road. There will be competition, undoubtedly, and com- 
petition will not be unwelcome. 

If the Government takes possession of the Union Pacific, it will 
find competition in these other roads. But the case which I un- 
derstood the junior Senator from Nebraska to be making out was 
the 1,400 miles of Union Pacific Railroad would not be valua- 
ble because there are certain roads connecting with it without 
which it would not be pee pet My inquiry was whether the 

roads would not need the Union Pacific just as much 
U Pacific would need the connecting roads? 

Take the Kansas Pacific, for instance. The Senator spoke of 
that as running to the hundredth meridian. There it stops. To 
that point it is part of the Union Pacific, 1,400 miles, and it would 
be I . from foreclosure. The Senator says that 

is a road which the Union Pacific does not 
own, and which the United States can not get possession of under 
the foreclosure. Now, I say as to that road from the hundredth 
meridian to Denver, is not the Kansas Pacific road, now part of 


ernment or to anybodyelse. The question is how valuable. The 
Government now has a claim against it, when I last saw the fig¢- 
ures, of about $68,000,000, less the sinking fund. Probably the 
Government claim against the 1,400 miles of road at the present 
time is, in round numbers, $50,000,000. 

Mr. GEAR. Fifty-three million dollars. 

Mr. THURSTON. Fifty-three million dollars, the Senator from 
Iowa says. 

The proposition on the other side is one which it has seemed to 
me must have emanated from the first-mortgage bondholders, 
anxious to get their money. That is, the proposition is for the 
Government now to pay olf the $34,000,000 of first mortgages on 
the 1,400 miles of road. That is what the Senator from New 
Hampshire suggests under the law. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is what the law directs. Iam dealing 
with the law already upon the statute book. 

Mr. THURSTON. The law provides that the President. if in 
his judgment he thinks it is best for the interest of the United 
States or to protect its interests, shall do this. 

Mr. GEAR. May I make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Nebraska? This suit—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator from Iowa will not inject 
any more questions into the discussion to-night. 

r. GEAR. It is not a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to conclude, and I think it will take me 
a week now to hunt up the threads of my remarks and get them 
together properly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am with the Senator from Iowa in this 
respect. The Senator from Nebraska yielded the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam perfectly willing to yield for any ordinary 
question or explanation. 

Mr. GEAR. I want to make an explanation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. [rise toa point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
rises to a point of order. He will state his point of order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I suggest that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire ought to ask the Senator from Iowa to ask the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska to ask the senior Senator from Nebraska to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa will sus- 
pend. The Chair has been endeavoring to preserve order. The 
difficulty comes from the fact that Senators rise and address inter- 
rogatories to each other without asking through the Chair per- 
mission of the Senator having the floor. The present occupant of 
the chair has twice or three times to-day called attention to that 
infraction of the rules. . The senior Senator from Nebraska is enti 
tled to thefloor. The Chair asks the senior Senator from Nebraska 
if he yields to any other Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield toeach and all for ordinary questions 
and answers, but I do not feel as though I ought to yield to the 
extent of having three or four hours’ discussion injected into the 
bowels of what I am going to say or have said. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the senior Senator fi 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. GEAR. I understood the senior Senator from Nebraska to 
state that he would continue his speech to-morrow and would 

ield the rest of the afternoon to the junior Senator from Ne- 
raska. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I tried to get unanimous consent to dothat, 
but I could not. I desire to get all of my speech into one Recorp, 
and I find I can not if I do that. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The seniof Senator from Ne- 
braska is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GEAR. I wish to make a suggestion to the junior Senator 
from Nebraska about the suit for foreclosure—this arrangement 
regarding the payment suggested by Governor Hoadly, by these 
parties putting up earnest money with the agreement that they 
would bid so much to start with. 

. That agreement was not made by President Cleveland, as I 
know, until it developed in the last Congress that the House de- 
clined to pass the so-called funding bill. The Senate did not take 
it up for the reason that the House refused to pass it: and it was 
thought by the members of the committee, including myself, that 
it was not wise to take up the bill and act onit. This arrange- 
ment was not made by the late President until the fact was dem- 
onstrated that the Senate would not take up the bill and that the 
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isthe Government, with its 1,400 miles of railroad, on 

which it has a second mortgage and of which it can easily obtain 
possession by the first mortgage and foreclosing its own 
mortgage, any disadvantage if it wants to foreclose this 
in these proceedings its 

for the t of a portion only of the Government 

Nebraska has succeeded 

in peeeen eg gh not be exceedingly valuable, 
will not be ina to do a protitable business, notwith- 
standing it may contain only the 1,400 miles of Union Pacific sys- 


tem * House had refused to passit. I wish to say that in justice to 
Mr. . If the Senator from New Hampshire had | President Cleveland. 

done me the honor to sit in his seat at the last sessionof Congress| Mr. THURSTON. In deference to the statement of my col- 

and listen to the argument I then made, he would have received league, I will merely say to the Senator from New Hampshire 

my full views upon the pend proge he now asks. I do say | (Mr. CHANDLER] that | will answer his inquiry at length before 

that the 1,400 miles of road be very valuable to the Gov- discussion closes. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Then I hope the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska will allow me to get my inquiry all in before he proceeds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sess the senior Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. THURSTON. I should like tosuggest to my colleague—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I thought the senior Senator from Nebraska 
yielded to me. 

Mr. THURSTON. My colleague should not yield for other 
ve to be propounded to me, who have not the floor, unless 

am to be permitted to answer the questions in my own way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New 
shire is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. I recognize 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is entitled to the floor, the senior Senator from Nebraska 
having yielded. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
from Nebraska. 

The existing law as quoted in the pending resolution, after stat- 
ing what the Senator from Iowa has said, that the President shall 
direct the payment of the first lien whenever he shall deem it 
important, proceeds to say: 

I¢ shall be the duty of the Attorney-General, under the direction of the 
President, to take all such steps and proceedings, in the courts and otherwise, 
as shall be needful to redeem such lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance— 

That is, the first mortgage— 
and to protect and defend the rights and interests of the United States in 
respect of the matters in this section mentioned, and to take steps to foreclose 
any mortgage or lien of the United States on any such railroad property. 

There is an explicit direction to the proper officers of the United 
States to foreclose the Government's second lien, ana the Presi- 
dent is told that in order to effect that foreclosure he may pay the 
first mortgage if it is essential to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. THURSTON. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. THURSTON. He may, but not must. 

Mr. CHANDLER. He may do it if necessary. 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If it is necessary to protect the interests of 
the United States, he must pay the first mortgage. But the law 
is mandatory that he shall take steps to foreclose the Govern- 
ment’s second lien. 

Mr. THURSTON. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 





















amp- 





I thank the Chair and the two Senators 


He may, but not must. 
He must do it. 


That is being done now in court. 
Is the Government a party to these pro- 


“a 

“are HURSTON. Certainly, The Government has filed its 
ill. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Very good. 


Mr. THURSTON. The Government is in court. It has filed 
its bill. It has asked for foreclosure. 

I have been intending to suggest, and I suggest it now to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, what better position is the Govern- 
ment in; how can it ever get a better sale of the property by in- 
vesting $84,000,000 additional before it commences foreclosure? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suppose what the senior Senator from 
Nebraska and the Senator from Alabam* complain of is instead of 
strictly pursuing the law, which says pay the first mortgage, if 
necessary, and foreclose the mortgage and collect the whole of the 
Government debt, the proceeding in court, which is being carried 
on by some agreement made by the Attorney-General of the late 
Administration, is in such a situation that before Congress meets 
next December the right of the Government to take this road by 
purchase under foreclosure sale, the right of the Government to 
take it in any other way, will be gone absolutely and the Govern- 
ment debt satisfied for about two-thirds of the amount that is 
actually due. I understand that to be the gravamen of the con- 
tention of the Senator from Alabama. I may be wrong about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. IfI . be permitted—— 

Mr, ALLEN. I think i have shown some degree of patience 
here, and I must insist on continuing my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska de- 
clines to yield further. He will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when interrupted an hour or two 
ago I was proceeding to show—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska a question. He will yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ALLEN. I * ae 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska clearly, 
concisely, and briefly state what fault he finds with what is going 


on? 

Mr. ALLEN. I was proceeding to show the number of roads 
or various branch roads that constitute the Union Pacific system, 
and I had got as far as the Leavenworth Branch when this dis- 
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cussion began, which has lasted for the last hour or more. [ yo. 
sumemystatement. The Cheyenne Division contains 104.10 miles, 
The total for the Union Pacific Railway is 1,822.59. 


some hours ago an 
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Miles 
Brighton and Boulder Branch..--..........-...-..----- 26. 97 
Carbon Cut-Off Railway ............-.-.---------....-- 19. 06 
Echo and Park City Railway ...........-..--.--.--....- 30.19 
Junction City and Fort Kearney Railway ...--......-.. 88 
ey SI ce encucee-. 165.35 
Kearney and Black Hills Railway ...........--.......-. 65. 67 
Laramie, North Park and Pacific Railroad............- 3.36 
Omaha and Republican Valley Railway... --.........-- 482. 04 
Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern Railway---.-.-- 1, 427.84 
St. Joseph and Grand Island Railroad_...............-.. 251.06 
Kansas City and Omaha Railroad... ..........-....-..-- 193. 68 
Salina and Southwestern Railway -...-..............-.--- 35. 47 
DORA MEINE a Ut ats ttn teeth dansnss cubvdekeecs. 57. 04 
Union Pacific, Lincoln and Colorado Railway..-.-..-...- 225. 35 
OUD GIy Ne irks dnc cddncdcaaens-.- 3, 081.08 
Total Union Pacific system....................-- 4, 903. 67 


If, in the language of a distinguished statesman from Georgia, 


recently made in another branch of Congress, I can determine 


‘* where I am at,” I ponnees to resume my remarks where I was 
continue them to a final and, I hope, a suc- 
cinct and logical conclusion. 

Before being drawn away from the proposition by a question of 
my colleague to a citation of the different railr constituting 
the Union Pacific system, I was discussing the question of Gov- 
ernment ownership, and I was proceeding to deny, as emphatically 
as lam capable of denying, that the Populist party in the State 
of Nebraska, or elsewhere for that matter, are in favor of a 
foreclosure that is not strictly in accordance with the language 
and policy of existing statutes. I think I have shown successfully 
that if the rules of law are to prevail in the determination of this 
question and in the disposition of this property, the statutory 
method of foreclosure must be pursued to the exclusion of anv 
other method. 

My colleague made two statements in his discussion with the 
senior Senator from Alabama which I think need further atten- 
tion than that Senator gavethem. The first was that the Govern- 
ment, in a bill to foreclose, would be confined to the property 
covered by the statutory lien and then it must resort, if the prop- 
erty proved to be inadequate, to some supplementary proeeedings, 
after a decree and the sale of the property. I do not think so. 
Unless the rules of equity have very materially changed in the 
last two or three years, the Government would have a right to 
file-a bill to foreclose the statutory lien upon the property speci- 
fied in the statute, and it would have a right to an accounting by 
the railroad company and a marshaling of all assets upon which 
the Government might have either a statutory or an equitable 
lien, and that could be done in the same suit. 

My colleague says he doubts, and I with him, whether the 
railroad company had a right to buy the stocks or bonds of other 
roads. I think it can not be disputed that a railroad company has 
no power by virtue of its charter to purchase stocks or bonds of 
another railway company or to engage in any business foreign to 
the purpose of itscreation. And yet, sir, Isubmit to my colleague 
and the distinguished Senator from Alabama that if the Union 
Pacific Railway Company did purchase stocks and bonds of other 
companies, and the ernment of the United States sought to 
foreclose an equitable lien upon those stocks and bonds, that com- 
pany could not be heard in court to deny its right to purchase and 
the liability of the stocks and bonds. It could not commit a 
wrong, it could not exceed its chartered authority and profit by 
the act, and at the same time be heard in court to say that the 
stock purchased by it was not liable. 

Mr. THURSTON. I am glad that I can agree fully with my 
colleague on the law in this particular instance. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then, my coll e agreeing with me, let us go 
one step further and see how the Government has been deprived 
of its lien upon this fifty-seven million and odd hundred thousand 
dollars of stock. Mycolle says that liens have been foreclosed 
upon many of the little I have named; that the property has 
been sold out and transferred to some other person or some other 
corporation, and by that means he says the stocks and bonds of 
the roads that were owned by the Union Pacific have become 
canceled. Yet I submit it was not within the power of any court, 
however far-reaching and exalted its jurisdiction, to destroy the 
lien of the Government on those stocks and bonds without making 
the Government a party to the suit wiich canceled the liability. 

If there is a decree of that kind in existence, it is null and 
so far as the Government is concerned. It is coram non ju 
It is without force, and the Government has the same lien oe 
on the stocks and bonds that it had when the Union Pacific 
became the purchaser. 
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Mr. THURSTON. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. ; 

Mr. THURSTON. The rule of law in respect to loose assets, 

nal property, stocks, and bonds, if I know what the law is, 
personal pro : : 
is that no lien of a mortgage attaches to them until they are seized 
hold of, reduced to possession, taken by the court, sequestered, or 
subjected to the lien. ; 

Mr. ALLEN. 1am talking not of a legal lien created by spe- 
cific mortgage, but of an equitable lien. hile it is true the rule 
laid down by my colleague as to a mortgage—what may be called 
strictly a legal lien—is correct, as respects an equitable lien—that 
is, a lien resulting from the purchase and ownership of the stock 
of the Union Pacific—it is not correct, and it never was the law. 
I admit if these stocks and bonds are in the nature of negotiable 
paper—and ibly I might ge further and say assignable paper— 
they might be negotiated and assigned by the purchaser to some 
other person, and by that means the lien of the Government be 
destroyed; but in that event the individual or corporation selling 
them would be liable to the Government for the conversion. So 
in any event the right of the Government, either to the stocks or 
to the proceeds, could be maintained. 

My colleague said yesterday: 

Do you say, Mr. President, or do the Senators upon the other side say, 
there y overcapitalization by the promoters, who are to become the pur- 
chasers? t difference does that make to you or to me or to our people? 
Every corporation which has built a railroad in any part of our 
country has been overcapitalized. Its stock has been watered. Its funds 
have been squandered t of it, etc. 

There is no more subtle and effectual system of confiscation to 
be found than in overcapitalization. The Government should 
promptly pass a law ns te overcapitalization of corpo- 
rations created by national authority. The construction of the 
Union Pacific Railroad never cost one-half the debt against it, 
and yet that company is liable now, speaking in general terms, in 
round numbers, for $110,000 a mile, and the people of the States 
through which it runs are compelled to pay a freight rate high 
enough to meet not only the actual cash value of the road, but to 
pay a profit upon its present capitalization. 

Through the State of Nebraska, along the Platte River, I have 
no doubt that road can be duplicated ae, rolling stock and all, 
for $15,000a mile. In fact, I know of equally as good a road, road- 
bed, and stock north of the Union Pacific, in a part of the country 
where it is more difficult to construct a road, that cost less than 
$10,000 a mile. Yet with a road worth not to exceed $15,000 a 
mile, the people of Nebraska and the people of Kansas and Colo- 
rado are compelled to pay a rate that will not only pay a profit 
upon the $15,000 a mile, but that will pay an enormous profit upon 
$95,000 a mile of absolutely pure water. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, may I interrupt my col- 
] e for a moment? 

. AL . Certainly. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mycolleague is now proposing that the Gov- 
ernment shall take $34,000,000 out of its Treasury, that it now has, 
and invest it in paying off a first lien on 1,400 miles of road, or 
about $24,500 per mile of road. If the Government had not any 
-_ would the Senator think that that wasa good investment just 

itself? 

Mr. ALLEN. Of course it is a good investment. It would be 
the best investment in the world if the Government would add 
even more than that and get control of the bond-aided railroads 
and reduce the freight rates and operate the roads in the interest 


of the e. The people would be able to save in ninety days, in 
m. t, more than this sum of oer 
. THURSTON. If my colleague will permit me, as I sug- 


gested yesterday, it being a portion of the remark I made on 
which he partially quotes me to-day, why not, then, instead of in- 

our money i at much more than my colleague 
says are worth, have Congress fix the rates of transportation 


on ? join my colleague in that. 
all interstate railroads? I will joi 1 in th I 
as that remedy yesterday. 

. ALLEN. Simply because Congress will not do it; that is 
all. Thereis noq on as to the power. I should like to see 
the man who is enough to get a maximum freight-rate 
bill Mr. President, these companies are rep- 
resented have their representative in the city of 
naar There is not a person in this Chamber, not even 
one of little who will ever live to see the day when 
the of the United States will pass a maximum freight 
rate, there is a radical change in the Government for the 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Nebraska will pardon me, 
that illustrates one of the most serious evils of the present railroad 
freight in my judgment, in this country. It is worse than a high 

rate; it is-worse than a nger rate. It is the 
acre ey sar og a make which enables them to hang around 
Mgetntive to legislation. 
Mr. 


. Ithink that is true. 
there must be some system of preventing over- 
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capitalization, “What of it?” asks my colleague. Why, sir, 
there is everything of it. Ifacorporation can be permitted to 
overcapitalize, for instance, from $15,000 a mile to $20,000, $25,000, 
or $100,000, every cent of money it takes out of the patrons of the 
road to pay profits on its oyercapitalization is a clear case of abso- 
lute confiscation of the property of the private citizen. 

Sir, it may continue to capitalize and recapitalize until the over- 
capitalization reaches fifty or one hundred thousand dollars or 
more a mile, and by that means the price of the farmer's produce 
be reduced to him beyond the point of cost of production. That 
is the condition of many of the farmers in the West to-day. Corn 
is selling in Kansas, Nebraska, and many of the Western States 
for 9 and 10 cents a bushel now. It has sold for 7 and 8 cents 
within the last sixty days. A bushel of corn can not be produced 
in the United States, taking one season with another, for less than 
15 cents. The people have been paralyzed for the last few years 
in their ability to purchase by low prices and by a small volume 
of money, added to which has been the unlimited power of these 


corporations in the exaction of freight and passengar rates. And 
yet my colleague sees nothing wrong in overcapitalization. 
Let me pass on, Mr. President, to another proposition. It is not 


pleasant to me to disagree with my colleague, but [ can not submit 
to the proposition that he laid down yesterday, that Congress has 
no power to charter a railway company that may run its road 
through a State. If that is true, then Congress has no power to 
control commerce between the States. The commerce provision 
of the Constitution is absolutely nugatory and made null by a 
conclusion of that kind. 

Sir, the power to regulate commerce between the States carries 
with it the authority toemploy the means of regulating that com- 
merce, and if, in regulating it, it becomes necessary to construct a 
railway or to improve the rivers and lakes of the country, Con- 
gress has ample power to do so. Congress is given power also to 
control the postal system of the United States. Who doubts that 
under the power to control the. postal system Congress may con- 
struct a railway, a telegraph, or any other necessary means to 
carry out the provisions and policy of the Constitution? Sir, itis 
as much within the power of Congress to grant acharter toa rail- 
way company asit is within its power to grant a license to a steam- 
boat to navigate a river running into two or more States. 

Mr.GEAR, Will theSenator from Nebraska yield for a motion 
to adjourn? 

Mr. ALLEN. I willyield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator is tired; he has a long speech yet to 
make, and he wants tocontinue it to-morrow. I move, therefore, 
with the Senator’s consent, that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair requests the Senator 
from Iowa to withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr. GEAR. Certainly. 

PENSION EXAMINERS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 3d instant, a report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions containing the hames and residences and the 
political affiliations, if known, of the pension examiners in the 
field who were dismissed or discharged June 30, 1897, and the spe- 
cific reasons for such action in each case, etc.; which, on motion 
of Mr. ALLEN, was, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXPOSITION. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Third Assistant Secretary of State, transmit- 
ting, by direction of the Secretary of State, a copy of a note from 
the minister of Sweden and Norway at the city of Washington, 
extending an invitation to the Government of the United States 
to take part in an International Fisheries Exposition to be held 
at the city of Bergen, Norway, from May 16 to September 30, 1898, 


etc.; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Select Committee on International Expositions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. GEAR. Irenew my motion that the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, July 16, 1597, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Sen 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 

Perry M. De Leon, of Georgia, to be consul-general of the 

United States at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
CONSULS. 

Joseph G. Stephens, of Indiana, to be consul of the United 
States at Plymouth, England. 

George J. Corey, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States at 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, 


ate July 15, 1897. 
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Frederick W. Hossfeld, of Iowa, to be consul of the United 
States at Trieste, Austria. 
Edward H. Ozmun, of Minnesota, to be consul of the United 
States at Stuttgart, Germany. 
Paul Lang, of New Hampshire, to be consul of the United States 
at Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Julian H. Bingham, of Alabama, to be collector of internal rev- 
enne for the district of Alabama. 

Charles M. Webster, of Montana, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Montana. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Charles B. Roberts, of Wisconsin, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, July 15, 1897. 


The House met at 12 o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Henry N. Coupen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of July 12, 13, and 14 was read 
and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLatr, one of its clerks, 
announced that the opment had passed without amendment joint 
resolution (H. Res, 76) gr ission for the erection cf a 
temporary studio in aoa city of Washington, D. C., for use in the 
construction and completion of the statue of General Sherman. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes, dis- 


agreed to by the House of Representatives, had to the 
ee asked by the House on the di votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. . CULLOM, and 


Mr. COCKRELL as the ieciiocen as themed oll thee Henao. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 76) granting permission for the erection of a tem- 
porary studio in the city of W. , D. C., for use in the 
construction and completion of the statue of General Sherman. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Rpaees. I move that the House take a 
recess until 12 o’clock to-morr 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Spode. | I T should like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he has any reasonable expectation that the con- 
ferees on the part of the House on the general deficiency bill will 
be ready to i at that time? 


ro protracted sessions, and that they expe 
agreement, partial or c lete, in time for the Senate to dis- 
pose of it te-dlay, so that if ¢ House now sees to take a 
recess until te-morrow, the expectation is that the conferees will 
then be able to present their report upon the bill for consideration 
by the House, 
Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the gentleman’ frankly that 
of as he can 
be; and if there was any reasonable expectation that the conferees 
could conclude their een to-day, so that the Senate might dispose |. 
of the report and it might be ready for action on the part of the 


House to-morrow, we on this would have no objection to the 
ae ager yee but as the gen does not appear to be able 
give that assurance, I think we shall be constrained to vote 


against his motion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, evidently the gentleman from 
Texas was not giving close attention to what I said. My state- 
ment was that we to be able to call up the conference re- 

on the general ency bill in the Honse to-morrow. If 

he House should now determine to take a recess, our expectation 

is that an agreement, er et or complete, I can not say which, 

will be arrived at to- in time for the Senate to act upon it: 

That is our expectation after consultation, and after two some- 

what protracted conferences with the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, with the expectation that the conferees 
will be ready to present some business for us to-morrow in con- 
nection with that bill, 1 am perfectly willing that the House shall 
now take a recess. 

The motion of Mr. CANNON was —— to; and the House 
accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 10 p. m.) took a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, the following executive com)),)). 
ae were taken from the the Speaker’ 8 table and referred as ;. ). 
ows: 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a \«:;,. 
from the Chief of Engineers, of examination of Hum} 
Harbor, California—to the Committee on Rivers and Har}, 
and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Third Assistant Secretary of State, trans)):; 
ting a copy of a note from the minister of Sweden and Norw: 
with accom documents, and recommending an appro): 
tion to ena nited States Government to icipate in t\\o 
International Fisheries Exposition to be held at gen, Norway. 
May 16 to ber 30, 1898—to the on Appropria- 
tions, and to be printed. 


ee 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memor:'s 
- oe following titles were introduced and severally referre.| , . 
OLLOWS: 
By Mr. LORIMER: A bill (H. R. 8791) for the erection of a 1.1, 
ument to the memory of Abraham Lincoln in the city of Wi. 
on, D. C.—to the Committee on the Library. 
y Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 3792) to amend an act entiil> | 
“An ae penne rie ene” postmasters to administer 0at!is 


to e Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
y Mr, MIE MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 3793) ing increas» 
of pension to soldiers of the Mexican war in cases—to the 


Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARLOW: A resolution (House Res. No. 74) for tho 
consideration of Senate concurrent resolution No. 16 on Monday. 
_ 19, after the reading of the Journal—to the Committee «1 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of th« 
following titles were introd: and referred as follows: 
an eee A bill (H. R. 3794) for the relief of Mary Mv- 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr Bi BROSIUS: A bill = R. 3795) to remove the charge 0! 
emi standing against Kofroth—to the Committee 01 


_ Also, yin CH. R. 3796 Ore a ee stand- 
manana Sylvester S. Greth—to the Committee on Military 
By Mr. cir ag Concastahen on Saiiinene R. es ae ett William 


(By Me SHULL FIRE on to Mil- 


eeetened) 
pe 
, a bill (B. ep A. Hays, 
widlow « cen R rs ae Ohio Heavy Artil- 
Committee on 
old. 3 nS ae or aes A ional Comeeny B Tight United 
w q nite 
States Sa tinetianadan Peake. 


Cavalry—to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3801) for the relief of heirs of Mrs. Tellisse 
W. Wilson—to the Committee on War Claims. 


pina na see ee ere 


te Als 2 Dill (H. 3. 9808) sendien to Minnie B. ikewe— 
the Committee on 
* Kiso, a bill (HB. 3804) for the relief of James McKenzic—t 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. x fie S to Richard M. Mick, 
Company F, Bighty sith the Committee on 
—— R. | ee veneer tetente ke ae Onc, 
Oo 
BE, Thirty hd 


Also, a bill 
Corns = 
Also, bill H. R. 3807) for the relief of David K. Reynolds— 
ston Veecmatonaae Military Affairs 
a ae eran A bill pong a pension to Peter 
By Mr. MORRIS. ‘4 bill (. R. 3809) for the relief of Lorenzo 
A. —to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H.R. 3810} for the relief of Exmina 
5. eeaboruahe widow of i eertermn snomneel, 
org ane Essex and General Lyon—to 8 
™ a pension to Claciana E. Tis- 


Also, a bill (7. R. 3811) 
dale—to the Committee on 
Also, a Mill (LR SR) greeny ae te Mea Seen, 
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formerly Harriett Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
oe A a bill (H. R. 3813) granting a pension to Josephine Sulli- 
van—to e ttee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. wt an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Daniels, widow of Webster Daniels—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. E i 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 3815) for the relief of 
Al M. Potvin, late of Colon, Republic of Colombia—to the 
Committee on Claims. 3 < 

By Mr. ZENOR: A bill (H. R. 3816) to grant a pension to Philo 
Lynch, late a private of Leavenworth Home Guards, known as 
the Leavenworth Greys—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3817) to grant a pension Henry W. Conrad, 

a member of the Fredonia Home Guards—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


: 





—— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following ey and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McINTIRE: Memorial of the Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation of Maryland, a against the of certain 
prenener amendments to the deficiency appropriation bill now 
= ing in the Senate—to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
rvice. 


By Mr. ZENOR: Sun affidavits to accompany House bill 
No. 3121, for the relief of Phillip H. Odell—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 


Fripay, July 16, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer. by Rey. Hucu Jounston, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
a when, on motion of Mr. HALg, and by unanimous con- 
sent, further reading was dispensed with. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. HALE submitted the following report; which was read: 


The committee of conference on the Grego votes of the two Houses 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13) making appropria- 
deficiencies in the for the fiscal year ending 

having met, after 
and do recommend to 


t to the amendments of the 
18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26. 


Senate num 4,5, 7, 8, 9, 10, |, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 86, 37, 38, 30, 40, 42, 43,44, 45, 46, 47, 48,49, 51, 53, 5a, 55, 
, 58, 58, 61, 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 89, 91, 
%, Wi, 90. 1 101, 102, 108, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 100, ‘112, 112, 113, 114, 
| 118, 199, 190, P21, 122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 190, 133, 134, 188, 138, 137, 138) 
140, 141, 142, 143, gt! 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 154, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 71, ht 174, 175, 176, 178, 180, 181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 

180, 190, 191, 194, 195, 198, 197, and 198; and to the same. 
the House recede from its disagreement the amendment of the 
1, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
lieu of thesum named in said amendment insert “$1,500; and the Senate 

agree to same. 
That recede from its disagreement of the amendment of the 
3, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
lieu of the matter by said amendment insert the following: 

~ ee sepeeition at Paris: That the invitation of the Republic of 
to xposition of works of art and the products of 


oth da wn = S 1900. eee 
ovem ber, acce ; 
States ana Territories be, and are hereby. 
heir respective States and Territories to 
Se spepastione of our industry and of the 
to take such further measures as may 
their respective Statesand Territories the 
this beneficent undertaking.” 
special commissioner to represent the 
exposition, who shall take all proper measures 
— resources of 
ee ‘ure proper 
and shall report to the ent, to be 
of its next regular session, containing his 
tions as he may deem peeeer. 
not to exceed $5,000, and 
- sum of 






disagreement to the amendment of the 
with an amendment as follows: 

insert the f ¢ 
the accoun cers of 
to examine the accounts 
China, and report to Con- 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert ‘$500; * and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 5), and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert *‘ 91,800; '* and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to thé amendment of the 
Senate numbered 52, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For the investigation and selection of a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Georgia, at some suitable point to be determined by the United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, the site and necessary grounds for the 
same to be donated to the Government for such purpose, $500, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary; and report of proceedings hereunder shall be 
made to Congress at its next session. 

“The foregoing sums under Fish Commission to continue available during 
the fiscal year 1808."" 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 60, and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows 
At the end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following 
“To be paid wholly from the revenues of the District of Columbia;"’ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Northern Liberty Market claims: That in all claims pending under the 
act to provide for the payment of certain claims against the District of Co 
lumbia by drawback certificates, approved January 2, 1897, the allowance 
shall be limited to the actual value of the fixtures, tools, and stock in trade, 
so far as the same were lost or destroyed, and to the fair value of the stall 
privileges for the unexpired term of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, .nd 
no other or further claim shall be allowed under said act; and the auditor of 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia shall report said claims, so 
far as allowed by him, but without any allowance for interest, to the Com 
missioners of the District of Columbia, who shall, in case they approve said 
claims, report the same to Congress in their annual estimates, for payment 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. And no further drawback 
certificates shall be issued under said act. All parts of said act which are 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed, including so much of said act as 

rovides for the allowance of interest upon said claims; and no interest shall 

» allowed or paid upon any such claim. 

“ That the sum of $5,000, orso much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, payable wholly out of the revenues of the Dis 
trict of Columbia, for the payment of the necessary costs and expenses of 
the proceedings had or to be had under said act and this amendment thereto.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows 
Insert after the word * For,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, the word “ finally;” and the Senate agree to the same 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ That the title ‘stenographic clerk, $1,800,’ office of the Attorney-General, 
provided for in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1898, is hereby amended to read ‘private secretary to the 
Attorney-General, $2,400;""" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 151, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows 
Strike out all of said amendment after the word “ Ports,’ in line 31; and 
the Senate agree to the same. < 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 155, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Botanic Garden: The superintendent of the Library building and grounds 
shall hereafter disburse all egoropriations made for and on account of the 
Botanic Garden, and shall also disburse all appropriations authorized to be 
expended by the Joint Committee on the Library.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 161, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Insert at the end of the matter inserted by said amendment the following: 
“: Provided, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed 
to retain from the amount found to he due to the late clerk to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims the sum of $68, an amount due the United States, 
and to cover the same into the Treasury tothe credit of miscellaneous re 
ceipts:”’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 170, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following; 

“To enable the Committee on Claims of the Senate to fully examine into 
all the evidence in all cases of just claims that are now before them, or that 
have been favorably reported and not finally disposed of, with the view of 
reporting the same to the Senate at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, $1,000, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of said committee, and said sum, or any part 
thereof, in the discretion of the chairman, may be paid as additional com- 
pensation to the clerk and assistant clerk of said committee.”’ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House e from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 179, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows 

In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

** Por stationery for members of the House of Representatives, $125 

“Por stationery for members of the House of Representatives, fiscal year 
1898, $45,000." 

* And the Senate agree to the same 

On amendments numbered 6, 56, 88, 90, 98, 152, 153, and 182 the committee of 

conference have been unable to agree. a 
EUGENE HALE, 
8. M. CULLOM, 

F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
J. G. CANNON, 

S. A. NORTHWAY, 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


During the reading of the report, 
Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 


what item it is that has just been read? What does it refer to? 
The SECRETARY. Amendment numbered 60, 
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Mr. HALE. Ican not hear the Senator, there is so much noise 
in the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wanted to know what it refers to. ~ 

Mr. MORRILL, The Senator from Nebraska wants to know 
what amendment numbered 60 is. 

Mr. HALE. It is to pay A. 8. Worthington for legal services. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is something with reference to the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; for legal services rendered in connection with 
the litigation eee out of the highway-extension act. 

Mr. ALLEN. It has noconnection with the proposition to issue 
five million bonds for street extension? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is nothing of that sort? 

Mr. HALE. We do not go into that at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all I wanted to know. 

The reading of the report having been concluded, 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Maive what 
has been done, if anything, respecting the armor-plate amend- 
ment? 

Mr, HALE. Nothing has been done so far as the House is con- 
cerned, because it has not reached the House. The Senate con- 
ferees stated to the House conferees that on full debate the Senate 
had taken action upon the subject on the basis of $300 a ton and 
no more, and that the Senate conferees could not under the cir- 
cumstances consider any increased sum. So that subject goes 
into the oe in the report. It isnot acompleted report. 

Mr. ALLEN. That item is still open in conference? 

Mr. HALE, It is still open in conference. The House has not 
acted upon it, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Maine tell me what was 
done with amendment numbered 34, on page 23, for the relief of 
George Z. French and sureties? 

Mr. HALE. That was agreed to. It has a precedent in other 
cases that have gone in before. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the-Secretary to read the 
items which are still in disagreement. 

Mr. HALE. I can tell the Senator what those are. No. 6, 
Spanish Claims Commission; No. 56, lighting in the District of 
Columbia; No, 88, Cumberland Sound, Florida; No. 90, Kootenai 
River, Montana; No. 98, armor plate, etc.; No. 152, engine house 
for Government Printing Office; No. 153, library for Government 
Printing Office, and No. 182, payments to certain House em- 
ployees. There is nothing of real importance still in disagree- 
ment except the armor-plate provision. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
report. 

» rhe report was concurred in. 

Mr. HALE. Iask that the clerks may see that the action of the 
Senate is sent as soon as possible to the House, because that body 
is waiting for the report. 

Mr. PETTIGRE Should not the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments still in disagreement, and ask for a further conference? 

Mr. HALE. I will move, because it may expedite matters, 
that the Senate further insist upon its amendments that are dis- 

eed to, and ask for a further conference, 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further con- 
ference; and Mr. Hate, Mr, CuLLom, and Mr. CocKRELL were 
appointed. 

r. HALE. Now, let the papers be sent at once to the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That will be the order. 


PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. QUAY. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 

—— to meet on Monday next. < 

r, HARRIS. Of course, individually, I have no particular 
objection to adjourning until Monday, although I would very 
much prefer to see the business which is under consideration, Sen- 
ate resolution No. 125, finished to-morrow. I think a session to- 
morrow would be proper and would expedite business and help us 
all out, but if the Senate desires to adjourn over until Monday, I 
merely want to state that on Monday when the morning business 
is over I shall call up the unfinished business and insist that the 
Senate shall finish the consideration of resolution 125 on Monday. 

Mr. QUAY. L have no objection to that course. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania that when the Senate 
adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

r. MORGAN. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. I su to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that he withhold his motion until later in the day. I think it is 
entirely probable that we can a vote on the Union Pacific 
Railroad resolution a7 and there will then be no objection to 
an adjournment over. e will withdraw his motion, and we 
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reach a vote on the resolution, he can renew it, and it may mect 
with no opposition. 

Mr. QUAY. Iam assured that it will be almost impossible to 
procure a vote on the resolution to-day, while almost certain! y it 
will be di dof on Monday. Of course if the Senator fro» 
Kansas insists absolutely on proceeding with the consideration of 
the resolution to-morrow,I am willing to withdraw the motion: 
but he is in charge of the resolution, and I understand that ho 
does not so insist. I hope the Senator from North Carolina wil] 

i of the resolution on 
Monday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand the mo- 
tion to be temporarily withdrawn? 

Mr. QUAY. No; [ insist on the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The * gee and nays have been ordered, 


and the Secretary will call the ro 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. ; 
Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmirH], and withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Witson]. I have made an 
arrangement with the Senator from Iow 
we exchange our 
New Jersey [Mr. Smiru]. I vote “ nay.” 


. r. GEAR] by which 
, he being paired with the Senator from 


Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). Iam paired 


with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLavrin}, 
and withhold m 


“4 vote. 
Mr. TURNER (when his name was called), I am paired with 


the Senator from Wyomi 


i: WARREN]. 
The roll call was conclu 
Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 


paired with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Wer- 
MORE]. As he has not voted, I withdraw my vote. 


Mr. BURROWS. I desire to inquire if the senior Senator from 


Louisiana [Mr. CArFERyY] has voted? 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The senior Senator from Louisiana 


has not voted. 


Mr. BURROWS. Iam with that Senator. 
Mr. THURSTON (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 


the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] voted? 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. THURSTON. I withdraw my vote. I have a general pair 
with that Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the negative). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. We1t- 
LINGTON |, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suggest to the Senator from North Carolina 
that he transfer his pair to the junior Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Ky.e]. The junior Senator from South Dakota is not paired, 
and he is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. I willask the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco}, 
who has charge of pairs, if the junior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. KyL8] is paired? 

Mr. P . As far as I know, he is not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I will transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] to the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Kye], and let my vote stand in the 


negative. 
Mr. THURSTON. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McBripe}, and will vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The Secretary recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. THURSTON. I t to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina a: ee while he was out of the Chamber I trans- 
a an r with him on this vote to the Senator from Oregon 

. McBripE 


Mr. TILLMAN (after having voted in the ve). Would 
the Senator from Oregon, to whom you transf your pair, have 
voted in favor of an t over? 

Mr. THURSTON. I transferred it to the Senator from Oregon, 
and he stands with the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TI . But would that Senator, if present, have voted 
for an adjournment over? 

Mr. THURSTON, I took the responsibility that we take on the 
floor here to transfer our pairs to our colleagues who are known 
to be with us on the vote. 

Mr. T . Very well, sir; I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL (after ha voted in the negative). I do not 
see the Senator from North Mr. HansBrovuGH] in his seat, 
-— ee I withdraw my vote. I havea general pair with that 

a or. 

Mr. PERKINS (after having voted in the negative). I ask if 
the junior Senator from North Dakota . Roacu] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 
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ota 
vet Pe and myself to vote. 
Mr. DANIEL. Very well. I vote ‘ 
Mr. PERKINS. I vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 





‘nay.” 


o°?. 


as follows: 


mts 
YEAS—25. 

Fairbanks, Kenney, Sewell, 
ao p Foraker, Morrill, Shoup, 
Chandier, Gear, Penrose, Stewart, 
Clark, Gray. Platt, Conn. Thurston. 
Cullom, Hale, Platt, N. Y. 

Davis, Hanna, ay 
Deboe, Hawley, a 
NAYS—27. 

Gallinger, Morgan, Spooner, 
fixer, Nelson, Teller, ; 
Bate, Heitfeld, wor ie, 
Berry, Jones, Ar Perkins, 

Butler, McEnery, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Chilton, Mallory, Pettus, White 
el, Mills, or, 
NOT VOTING—3%. 

Frye, McBride, Roach, 
mg George, McLaurin, Smith, 
Burrows, Gorman, MeMillan, Tillman, 
Caffery, Hansbrough, Mantle, Turner, 
Cannon, Hoar, Martin, Warren, 
Clay, Jones, Nev Mason, Wellington, 
Cockrell, xy. Mitchell, Wetmore, 
Elkins, eeey: Murphy, Wilson, 
Faulkner, Pritchard, Wolcott. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I rise with a good deal of em- 
barrassment for the first time in twenty-one years of Congres- 
sional life to say something i in the nature of a personal explana- 
tion. It is a matter of very little consequence to the world in 

, or perhaps to any Senator, but it has given me a good 


anno y ance. 
I have the honor and satisfaction to be one of the proprietors of 
the Hartford So eae aap mee aes the er, Post —_ 
uoted paragraphs therein from that paper which might possibly 
te @ to Senators, stating tha t Senator HawWLEY's paper 


said so It has distinctly rebuked me for the alleged ‘* Sen- 
atorial @ipovurtesy” of an article. It has repeated that this 
morning. 

I told the g editor some time ago that I had not been 


the editor of that paper for twenty years. He says I am called 
the editor in the Congressional Directory. Iam not. It is stated 
there that I became editor of the Courant upon consolidation of 


— in 1867, but many things have happened in thirty years, 
twenty-one years’ service in Congress, at a dis- 
tance of t 829 miles from Hartford. For more than tweuty 


years I have not been even nominally editor of the Courant. The 
editors and managers are old and dear friends, and in general 
and purposes we agree. But every man of experience 

ws a the Bon peroneal equation” entersinto the editor's style. 
blished, with my entire approval, some years ago a state- 

it I was for dont to Congress again, and I would not be held 
nor they for me. They must conduct the 

paper as thoy kink best. They do that with freedom and cour- 
Perhaps they say things sometimes in the paper that I 
would not say of my brother Senators. I am not to be charged 
7 ee oor that. I am this day just about to discharge 
With diligence almost the only duty I have in connection with the 
Courant. Iam about to edit with pleasure a receipt for the last 
quarter’s dividend. 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill ‘Ss. 2885) to amend the act entitled “An act 
granting to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war, 
and for 
without 


He 


w 


” approved January 29, 1887, reported it 
t, and submitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (S. 2398) to pay the Union Iron 
Works, of San Francisco, Cal., - extra work on the Monterey; 


introduced Dil a bill (S. 2399) for the relief of the Union 
Francisco, Cal.; which was read twice by its 
a com i papers, referred to the Commit- 


or erage introduced a bill (S. 2400) for the relief of 


Hoeffner; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
the Committee on the Judiciary. . 


DIGEST OF DECISIONS AND PRECEDENTS. 
eS submitted yn folomns resolutions; which were 


mii ae he etn oan Ne. ern 
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E lay 
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ate and House of Representatives of the United States relating to their pow- 
ers, privileges, ete..”’ with certain addenda and revisions, be printed and in- 
dexed under the direction of the Committee on Printing, for the use of the 


Senate. Any special services requ.red and rendered in the execution of this 
order shall be paid for out of the ¢ ntingent fund of the Senate 

Resolved, That 100 additional copies be printed and bound for distribution 
by the compiler. 


ALFREDO H. HUGNET. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to call up and ask immediate action 
upon a resolution that I offered several days ago requesting in- 
formation from the State Department in reference to “= impris- 
onment of Alfredo H. Hugnet in the Island of Cuba. ask the 
Chair to lay the resolution before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate as 
a part of the morning business the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN], coming over from a previous 
day. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr 
on the 12th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to send to the Senate, if in his 
opinion it is not incompatible with the public interests, all the information 
in posse: ssion of the Government relating to the arrest of Alfredo H. Hugnet, 
a citizen of the United States, on or about the 6th of September, 180s, and his 
imprisonment in Habana, Cuba, by Spanish authority, and the charges th: at 
were preferred against him, if any, and as tothe process under which he was 
arrested and imprisoned, and the place and manner of his imprisonment, and 
his treatment while he was in prison. If he was released, whether any and 
what conditions were imposed upon him as the conditions of his releas: 
prison. 

Mr. HALE. Does the resolution contain the usual discretion- 
ary clause? I did not hear it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That clause is in the resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I desire to submit a very brief 
statement of the facts upon which the resolution is predicated. 

Alfredo Hernandez Hugnet is a native of the Island of Cuba, 
but was admitted, August 2, 1876, by the superior court of New 
York, to United States citizenship. He was duly registered as a 
resident of Cuba in the United States consulate at Matanzas and 
at the United States consulate-general at Habana. Heis amarried 
man and a lawyer by profession; the manager of asugar plantation 
of his own in Cuba, and had under his care the affairs of others. 

The claimant was arbitrarily arrested September 6, 1896, and 
imprisoned, no warrant or other paper being produced to author- 
ize such arrest or stating any charges against him. No heed was 
paid to his protest that he was an American citizen. He was con- 
fined for five days in a dark, small, filthy cell, under guard, and 
deprived of all communication with consul or friends or the privi- 
lege of employing counsel, He was then taken before the chief of 
police of Habana, without charges having been presented against 
him, unprovided with counsel, and again imprisoned, being held 
incomunicado for about twelve days, when he was permitted to 
see his family and the consul-general, and finally, a few days after- 
wards, was expelled from theisland under circumstances of extreme 
hardship, not being permitted to settle his affairs, though every 
effort was made to secure an extension of time for that purpose. 

His arrest and confinement as well as his expulsion were the 
acts of the executive authority, no judicial process of any kind 
whatsoever having been instituted. 

Mr. Hugnet was engaged in the practice of his profession, 
attending to the affairs of others, as well as the affairs of his own 
sugar estate, and in no wise concerned in the revolution in Cuba. 

I bring this forward for the purpose of having a test made of 
the power of the Spanish Government, without judicial procedure, 
arbitrarily, and without giving any excuse at all, to banish Amer- 
ican citizens from the Island of Cuba, men engaged in business 
there, not in the slightest degree connected with the rebellion or 
insurrection, and who have had no participation whatever in it. 
I therefore hope that the Senate will pass the resolution calling 
for the information. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MRS. CHRISTINE C, BARNARD, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the bill (S. 449) granting an 
increase of pension to Mrs. Christine C. Barnard be taken from 
the Calendar and indefinitely postponed, there being two reports 
concerning the same case. 

The motion was agreed to. 

GEORGE W. SMITH. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to make the same motion concern- 
ing the bill (S. 657) to increase the pension of George W. Smith, 
late a captain, Seventh Regiment New Jersey Infantry Volun- 
teers, a pension having been allowed in the Pension Bureau for 
the same amount that is named in the bill. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of resolution No. 125. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


. MORGAN 


‘from 


Is there objection? The Chair hears 


none, and the resolution is before the Senate. 
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BOUNDARY BETWEEN SOUTH DAKOTA AND NEBRASKA, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I ask unanimous consent to call up the 
bill (8S. 2138) to give the consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska respect- 
ing the boundary between said States. It is agreed to by every- 
one and is very brief, and I think will take but a moment. As the 
question involves the jurisdiction over some fifty or sixty people 
and the territory involved is a refuge for criminals, it is very im- 
portant that the bill should be disposed of at once. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator before giving 
consent to its consideration whether the bill follows out the rec- 
ommendations of the joint commission which was appointed. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It does, and it has the approval of both 
open The agreement between the two States is a part of 

he measure. 

Mr. ALLEN. It follows the line as found by them? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. As found by them, and as agreed to by 
the two States. 
a ALLEN. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
ee) unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill indicated 

y him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not desiring to displace the regular order that 
has just been taken up. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It is 

a very brief matter. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator desire to displace the pend- 
ing order? 

r. PETTIGREW. Oh, not at all. I ask for the considera- 
tion of the bill without displacing the present order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I ask that the bill be taken up by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. By unanimous consent, that is all. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

The preamble was agreed to. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No, 125, re- 
—— by Mr. Harris from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
eclaring it to be the sense of the Senate that the President should 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury tocarry out the provisions of 
the act approved "fharch 3, 1887, by clearing off by payment the 
paramount liens, mortgages, etc., on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and to take steps to foreclose any — or lien of the United 


I have no objection to the consideration of the 


It will be disposed of in a moment. 


States on any of said railroad prope 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Re Se: omuter from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I desire this morning to occupy 
the time of the Senate for a few moments only, and to direct at- 
tention especially to the statutes bearing on the question of the 
means by which the Government is to foreclose its lien on the 
ag Pacific Railroad. I will read section 5 of theact of July 1, 


Suc. 5. And be oe aeer a [Oe Re peapeme herein mentioned 
the Secretary of upon th in writing of said 
commissioners of the e completion and outgment of 40 consecutive miles of 
said railroad and te! 
issue to said ne 
thirty years after date, boating © pee cent per annum interest ( 
payable semiannually), which interest may be i: in United States 
ury notes or any other money or currency which the United States have or 
shall declare lawful money and a legal tender to the amount of sixteen 
of said bonds per mile for such section of 40 miles, and to secure the - 
ment to the nited States, as hi TF nahn gg ele of the amount of 
bonds so issued and delivered to pany, Nhe rare with all interest 
thereon which shall have been paid by tl the United the issue of said 
bonds and the delivery to the company shall facto constitute a first mort- 

© on the whole line of the rai and te raph. ee with the roll- 
stock, fixtures, and property of every ki nt and in con- 
sali compuany” to recom said om be issued; and on the usal or failure of 

com % redeem or any part m, when required so 

22° the said ‘with al rit functies, im aon eee 

e ni mu 

tenances See belo: longing all ted to t said company 

ch at te aoe of default Sut ae in the 

ownership of the said compan 


y be taken ——— ion of by the 
ry for the use rand benefit of the United States: Provided, 
section shall not apply to that part of any road now constructed. 
This section provides ae Government ownership of this rail- 


way, for it whi ee ren , in case of default on the 
the ay ye a eer Feisen 


os 


a company yment of the bonds, that t 
retary of the Treasury possession of the road “for the 
use and benefit of the ae United States.” Of course it does not say 
in words that he shall operate the road; but if he is in possession 
of it, it follows as a logical conclusion that he must operate it, or 
it must remain idle. 

There is a specific means pointed out for the foreclosure of the 


Government lien; and I am perfectly to meet an tle- 
man in this Chamber in Tn diemaden af tke ecomeatlon thak 


accordance with the provisions of this - 
rds of the United States ote lta 


where the law creates a new right—that is, a right which did ,, ; 
exist at common law—and prescribes a remedy for the enfo, 
ment of that right, the ouaady prescribed is to be used to ; 
exclusion of all other remedies, aaa this statute does create a 
right and a remedy for its enforcement. 
Turning to section 10 of the act of July 2, 1864, I find this: 


Suc. 10, And be it further enacted, That section 5 of said act— 

Referring to the section of the act which I have just read— 
be so modified and amended that the Union Pacific Railroad Company. ;).. 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, and any other company authori/. 
participate in the construction of said road, may, on the completion of 
section of said road, as provided in this act, and the act to which this a 
an amendment, issue their first-mortgage bonds on their respective rai roa 
and telegraph lines to an amount not exceeding the amount of the bon. 
the United States, and of even tenor and date, time of maturity, rate ; 
character of interest, with the bonds authori to be issued to said rail) 
companies, respectively. And the lien of the United States bonds shall 
subordinate to that of the bonds of any or either of said Sonn anies he 
authorized to be issued on their ve roads, yecpersy. an equipmen: 
except as to the provisions of the sixth aeeeen of which this ac: 
an amendment, relating to the and the trans) 
tation of mails, troops, munitions of war, selon and public stores for 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, the lien of the Government of the United St-t. 
on this road is preserved by this act. It is made subordinat». 
course, or secondary, to the lien of the holders of the first-mor 
gage lien; but the lien of the Government is expressly preserv. 
and nothing is said in the act to in any manner impair section 5 
of the act of 1862, prescribing the remedy for the enforcement . 
the Government lien on this property. 

Now, oes over some of the statutes on this subject, | 
want to read section 4 of the act of March 3, 1887 

Sec. 4. That whenever, in o of the President, it shall be deem.) 

the interests and the preservation of ‘| 
hake its lien, mortgage, os oer inter 
property of any or allof the sev: m which 

aeerpemnee | paramount to the right, ¢ tle, or in 

or any part of the san. 


tes ne tres , 
may exist and be then ones the Secre of the 


— ay a. ben met yong ted dent, aalemic or ne erwis 
such otter incumbrance aries 
toe Paeete eee out of the 


There is the first remedy of the Government for the enforce- 
ment of its lien on this . First, it invokes the action 0: 
the Chief Executive; he is required, if if he finds it necessary 
for the protection of the interests and ation of the 
security of the United States in respect ae it its i hen en or mortgage, tv 
take the action prescribed by the statute. 

Mr. President, the recent President of the United States di! 


declare that it was necessary to preserve the lien or mortgage «i 
the Government. We are not taught this section of the stat- 
ute the doctrine that has been ad in this Chamber that th« 


Government of the United States should throw away its security 
and abandon its lien; but we are taught, so far as we can draw 
deduction from this statute, that the President of the Unite: 
States must conserve the interests of the Government and pre- 
serve the security of the United States in respect of its lien or 
Fae tenets must do that, first, by requiring the Secretary 
of the to “redeem or otherwise clear off such paramount 
lien, mortgage, or other a by paying the sums lawfully 
due in respect thereof out of the Treasury.” No effort has been 
made mn eeny out this statute. The President has not given—! 
am now of the late President, because this matter has 
t Administration—no effort and 
by the President to the tery 
of Treasury to or otherwise clear off such paramount 
liens on ee in respect 
thereof out of t 
Mr. THURSTON, Will my colleague permit me to ask him a 


uestion? 
. Mr. ALLEN. I will for a question, but I must decline, in 
seen to submit to ve interruptions to which I sub- 


mitted 
Mr. THURSTON. In the last part of the last clause of section 
4 Of the act of 1867 it is made the duty ee: 
under the direction of the President ant ae hhe United States on 
the U: States on 


even ve before commencing a suit in foreclosure? 
an’ a 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I will come to that in a few mo- 
ments in the order of my discussion. 


Then it is declared: 


And the United States shall thereupon become 
and securities theretofore 
on, Senn respect of 


and be subrogated to all 


ereoas ead eget mc 
. permit , 
Se ee ere Tee 
pre ras anyone ena = 
would it thea be t aivod States cnaer 


tate, 8 pay OE Mite ee Setees aay ingen Ry Be 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I think it would according to the | court, and has suffered the Government, without process and 
per construction of the statute. Policy might dictate a modi- | without authority of law, to be impleaded in those cases, 
Petion of the statute under those circumstances. Mr. President, the Attorney-General is not a constitutional offi- 
Mr. THURSTON. Then my colleague understands that this | cer of the Government. He is a creature of the statute; his office 
statute was a limitation of the power that the Government already | is created by statute, and his authority is prescribed by statute. 
had, and not an enlargement of the power? He is just as limited in his authority as the most obscure ofticer of 
Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not understand it to be a limitation. I | the land when leaving the plain and beaten pathway pointed out 
understand it to be a specific direction, and I understand, in the | by the statute for the exercise of authority—that is, nothing is to 
construction of statutes, that the¥emedies in the order in which | be presumed in behalf of his authority; that which is necessary 
they are ibed must be pursued; and when this statute says | to the exercise of authority expressly conferred on him by statute. 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall clear off and pay the su- He has no authority to appear in a case unless by statute. Sir, 
rior lien from money in the Treasury, the Government can not | if that were not true, the Attorney-General in entering an unau 
refuse that and resort to another remedy. thorized appearance in a case might do the Government infinite 
Mr. THURSTON. Does my colleague insist that say to the | damage; he might be the instrument of depriving it of millionsotf 
statute of 1887 the Government had no right to foreclose its lien? | acres of land brought into litigation between private parties or 
Mr. ALLEN. I think I have cited the law on that subject and | private corporations; he might be the means of the Government 
shown that as conclusively as I could. I turn back to section 5 of | sustaining constant injury or constant damage by reason of his 
the act of 1862, and read: making appearances in litigation without specific statutory au- 
And on the refusal or failure of said company to redeem said bonds, or any | thority to do so. That is about all there is to this question of 
part of them, when required so to do by the Secretary of the Treasury in ac authority, or rather, I should say, the question of the means to be 
cordance with the — of this act, the said road, with all the rights, | adopted to bring about a foreclosure of the Government lien 
functions, immunit and appurtenances thereunto belonging, and also all y - Ses ; 1. — 
lands granted to the said company by the United States which at the time of It would not do, Mr. President, to follow out the statutory 
said default shall remain in the ownership of the said company, may be taken | method of taking possession of the property; it would not do for 
nm of by the Secretary of the Treasury for the use and benefit of the | the late President of the United States to direct the Secretary of 
nited States. the Treasury to take possession of the property according to the 
That is about as comprehensive an authority as can be con- |! language of the act of 1862, for that would be giving the people 
ferred. of the United States their rights and interest in this property, and 
Mr. THURSTON. The Senator does not answer my question | it would be the means of depriving these gentlemen, who have 
whether the Government had a right to foreclosure before the | formed a reorganization committee, of making large private for- 
passage of the act of 1887? . . tunes by eating up the substance and the assets of this road and 
Mr. ALLEN. What does my colleague mean by “foreclosing”? | depriving the people of their rights. So the statute is absolutely 
That is a very ag am term. set at defiance by the authorities; absolutely violated by officers 
Mr. THURSTON. I mean that right which the Government, | high in the nation refusing to carry out the plain provisions of 
the same as an individual holder of a lien, has to go into court and | the law. Why, sir, if these gentlemen had been officers of a State 
secure a decree of court in the nature of aforeclosure decree. All| they would have been indicted and convicted for criminal viola- 
ee that we are familiar with give to the mortgagee the | tion of the statute; but, unfortunately, in the United States, the 
t of entry, authorizing him to take possession when the condi- } higher a man stands in official position the more he may violate 
tions of the mortgage are broken; but my colleague will not insist | statutes with impunity. o 



































that the mortgagee—the individual—can thereby go in Passing from this question of law, I desire to call attention to 
and take possession of the property without the interven- | the coal lands of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. It owns 


tion of the court. He can merely call upon the court to aid him 
in that matter. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Eeenn. gacmls me to say that in my judg- 
i ing with property has no author- 
ity to go into court unless expressly authorized to do so; it must 
exercise its sovereign right by physically taking possession of 
the property strictly in accordance with the terms of the statute. 
Turning to section 4 of the act of 1887, as a result of the duty im- 
posed on the Secretary of the Treasury— 


over 20,000 acres of coal lands in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, 
and the lands have been a source of very great revenue to the 
company. For instance, from January 1, 1889, to the ensuing 
November there were taken from its mines for the use of the road 
267,962 net tons of coal, and for commercial purposes 283,069 tons, 
making a total of 551,031 tons. . The cost, delivered on the cars at 
the mouth of the mines, was $1.35 a ton. The company mined in 
all during the year more than 1,650,000 tons for its own use, and 
for commercial purposes 400,000 tons. The company also bought 


The United States— for its own use in the same time 502,000 tons, the average cost of 
So says the statute which at the point of delivery was $2.46, making the amount con- 


sumed for the year 1,152,000 tons, and the average cost $2 per ton. 
Permit me to say these coal lands have passed into a distinct 
corporation; a great many subcorporations, organized by officers 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and others, enjoy much 
of the property conferred on this company by acts of Congress. 
From Ogden to California, from the Oregon line to Mexico, and 
from San Diego to New Orleans there has been no coal found, and 


eh become and be subrogated to all rights and securities there 
to the debt mortgage, lien, or other incumbrance in respect 
of w such payment shall have made. 

There the Government is in possession of the road and all its 
assets, and there the Government will remain and operate it until 
Congress, 4 beorag future legislation, may authorize a redemption 
from other holders, if they have an equity of redemption. 


Then it is said: the Southern and Central Pacific roads were compelled to pay on 
; an average $7 a ton for all the coal used, a charge upon it of 35 a 
Tt shall * Ss Onty of the ne a ee Se Sree ot he ton in excess of that on the Union Pacific system, giving the latter 
shall be needful to redeem such lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance, and | 41 advantage of at least $5,000,000 a year. 
to can esen and interests o the United Btates in respect Mr. President, in a report, which I unfortunately do not have 
matters in this section mentioned, and to  steps_to foreclose any 


with me at this moment, made to this body a few years ago by the 
junior Senator from Maine {Mr. Frye], on page 18, Mr. Thomas 
L. Kimball, then general manager of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, said that the company owns more than 20,000 acres of 
coal land in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, and that their value 
to the Union Pacific system was more than the debt due the Goy- 
ernment from the road. 

1 think that is the language used by him; at least it is the sub- 
stance of the language. There can not be a doubt that the coal 
lands are of very great value, and they form a part of the assets 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. To those lands the lien 


mortgages or liens of the United States on any such railroad property. 


the of the section which gives my colleague 
trou That is the secondary authority. It comes second in the 
order of enumerationinthestatute. It is imperative in this sense, 
and in this only: If the Government can not thoroughly protect its 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, in tak- 
ieee of the property and redee from previous lien 

it becomes the duty of the Attorney-General, under direc- 
tion of the President, to redeem such lien—that is, to redeem from 
the previous lien on the property and protect the interests of the 


F 


Government— of the Government of the United States. according to the act of 
~ redeem such or other incumbrance, and to protect and | 18682 and later acts, extends, and it is not and has not been Within 
Sees Of the United States in respect of the matters | the power of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to segregate 
mel the United Simestaeny ont ratteed ere” any mortgages or | those mines from the general property of the company so as to 


destroy or impair the Government lien on them. 

If they are worth, as Mr. Kimball says, more than the entire 
debt of the company to the Government, and are a part of the 
assets of the company covered by the lien or mortgage created by 
the statute, why should the Government throw away its lien on 
that property as well as other valuable assets of the company and 
turn this valuable property over to a reorganization company 
coming from nowhere, and permit them to make millions of dol- 
lars by the transaction? 


y 
If I understand the situation correctly, the bill filed by the Gov- 
Senies I do not regard it 
_as the action of the Government—is not a bill to foreclose the 
on this . I may be mistaken in that 
Stemi vacipe geese nes asaren Sen 
ttorney-General, by virtue 
gS sien claimed, has entered an appearance for the 
; in certain in chancery brought in a Federal 
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The reorganization committee is not a legal entity. It is a 
committee of adventurers. It is a committee Laving no_more 
right to deal with this property than I have or any other citizen 
of the United States. ho authorized them to organize into a 
committee to purchase this property? Who authorized them to 
call themselves a reorganization committee? Who authorized 
them to herald throughout the country that they are semiofficially 
connected with the Union Pacific Company, and are therefore 
authorized to deal with the question of its reorganization? They 
are interlopers. As well might four or five of the humblest citi- 
zens of the country get together and call themselves a reorgani- 
zation committee. They would have as much authority to do so, 
although I am quite willing to admit they would lack the financial 
ability to carry out any purpose they might form of purchasing 
the property. 

No, Mr. President, if the Union Pacific Railroad Company with 
all its assets shall pass into the hands of private ownership, and by 
that means the Government lose fifty or more million doliars—if 
that shall be accomplished by the action of Congress, or by the 
failure of Congress to act when it should act in the interests of 
the people, it will be the greatest blot and stain on the honor of 
this Government that has taken place during all the years of our 
national existence. 

Mr. THURSTON. May Linterrupt my colleague? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. THURSTON. My colleague says the Government would 
thereby lose $50,000,000. The outside claim which has been made 
by any Senator or which has been made by the officials of the 
Treasury is $70,000,000 due the United States, as against which 
there is a guaranty of $45,000,000, so that under no circumstances 
will there be a deficit in the amount the Government is entitled to 
greater than $25,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was proceeding upon the theory that the earn- 
ings of the road will pay 4 per cent on over $100,000,000, in fact, upon 
$185,000,000; but taking my colleague's position—I am not partic- 
ular about the figures; a few millions more or less do not count 
for much—why should the Government suffer a loss of twelve or 
thirteen million dollars when that money belongs as honestly to 
the people of the United States as the money you have in your 
socket belongs to you? It is the property of the Government. 

he Government loaned its credit to construct the road, and now, 
when we ascertain that the assets of the company are sufficient to 
meet its indebtedness to the Government, why not compel it to pay 
that indebtedness, as a private citizen or a private corporation 
would be required to pay? 

Mr. THURSTON. I will join my colleague in any legislation 
looking to the collection and securement of every dollar of that 
money. 

Mr. ALLEN. We bave more legislation now than we need or 
enforce. 

Mr. THURSTON. I think so. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have three distinct statutes, passed respec- 
tively in 1862, 1864, and 1887, requiring the officers of the Govern- 
ment to take possession of the property in satisfaction of the Gov- 
ernment lien. 

Mr. THURSTON. The only difference between my colleague 
and myself is that he now insists that the Government before it 
starts to collect its debt shall invest $34,000,000 more of money. 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. THURSTON. LI insist that we have got enough in it now. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not take that position as tenable. 

Mr. THURSTON. And we had better start to collect what is 


ne us. 

Mr. ALLEN. We are not required to tender any money to the 
first-lien holders to get possession of, the property. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jongs of Arkansas in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. ALLEN. 
cussion. 

Mr. WARREN. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not yield for the suggestion. 

Mr. WARREN. Isimply make the suggestion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I decline to yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Iam not asking the consent of the Senator to 
yield. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
‘ Mr, ALLEN. I decline to yield and have exclusive right to the 
oor. 

Mr. MORGAN. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from Nebraska can not be taken off the floor for any purpose with- 
out his consent. 

Mr. ALLEN. No Senator can inject a suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum in the middle of my remarks without my consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair confesses to considerable doubt about what the duty of the 


I yield for a question, but not for extended dis- 
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Chair is in a case of this kind. The personal feeling of the pres- 
ent occupant of the Chair is that a Senator can not be taken off 
the floor except to raise a pointof order. The question is whether 
the suggestion of the absence of a quorum is included in that cat- 
egory and is a point of order. The Chair is advised that hereto- 
fore the ruling has been that any Senator has the right, as a point 
of order, to raise the question whether there is a quorum present. 

Mr. HALE. It would c¢ inly be an unfortunate thing if a 
Senator who is in the mi of pertinent remarks can at any 
moment be seized upon by another Senator and ob‘tiged to stop 
his remarks because it is believed by the other Senator that no 
quorum is present. I do not know what the rulings have been. 
I think there have been rulings that a Senator can be so inter- 
rupted. It always seemed to me as if that was very irksome in- 
deed, and ought not to be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Icall attention of the Presiding Officer to the 
fact that during the discussion in 1893, when we were having more 
exciting times than we have had since, no Senator ever rose to 
suggest the absence of a quorum without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the Senator who was speaking. 

Mr. HALE. That is my recollection. Some time the Senator 
would be asked if it was agreeable to him to have the absence of 
a quorum aS. 

fr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to force the question of a 
quorum against the wishes of the Senator occupying the floor. I 
assumed that he would rather talk to a quorum than to empty 
benches, but if he insists that it is disagreeable to him I shall 
Withdraw the call. 

Mr. ALLEN. I cancare for myself. I would just as leave 
talk to 7 benches as to some Senators. 1 would get fully as 
much intelligence from an om chair as from such a Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Nebraska 
will proceed. : 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have said about all I care to say 
except to make the suggestion that a speedy settlement of the 
affairs of the road is of vital importance to the people represented 
in this Chamber by my colleague and es fuer and the people of 
our Western States reached by this line of railroad. 

There must come a time, and that speedily, when the whole 
matter will be adjusted, when the interest of the Government will 
be cared for properly, and when the rights of the shippers over 
this road will be cared for equally as well. I do not think I am 
going too far, certainly not beyond the bounds of the truth, when 
I say there are certain portions of the West which are absolutely 
at the mercy of this railway. Every bushel of wheat and corn 
and oats and every a of beef produced there are controlled in 
price by the rates fixed by this railroad company. There is but 
one solution of the problem,in my judgment, and that is tu fore- 
close the Government lien upon the property, reduce it to Goy- 
ernment ownership and control, as provid by the acts of 1862, 
1864, and 1887, and then fix the rates at such a figure as will keep 
up and maintain the road in fairly good repair and pay its operat- 
ing expenses, and be just and reasonable to those who are com- 
pelled to ship over it. If that is done, sir, I have no doubt it will 
save millions of dollars a year to the — of Nebraska alone. 

I have no doubt the Government could operate this road and 
keep it in repair and pay its expenses on rates at least a half lower 
than the ew rates exacted by it of shippers. That money 
would go into the pockets of the thousands of men scattered over 
the prairies of Nebraska who to-day are engaged in the profitless 
pursuit of agriculture, made profitless to a great extent by the 
unrestrained exactions of this company in fixing its freight rates. 

If that shail not be done, sir, the people of the Stateof Nebraska 
and adjoining States reached by this road will be taken by the 
throat and held up by this company or by whatever company may 
sueceed it for generations to come and their property confiscated 
by reason of the imposition of unusual and unjust rates. If the 
Government does not see fit to follow the plain provisions of the 
statute, if this Administration, like the last, refuse to follow 
out three mandatory statutes on the subject and take possession 
of the property and reduce it to Government ownership, then the 
people of the sections ee which the road runs must submit 
themselves to the mercy of the company as now constructed or as 
it may be reorganized; and if the latter, the people will suffer to 
the extent of millions of dollars a year for all time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understood that at the close of the remarks 
of the Senator from Nebraska the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
CARTER] would desire to move an executive session. 

_Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir; I wish to make such a motion at this 


time. 
Mr. MORGAN. I will take the floor upon the resolution and 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


from the House of tatives, by Mr. W. J. 
that the House had passed 





A message 


BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, 











1897. 





the joint resolution (5. R. 52) directing the Secretary of War to 
issue tents for the use of the Grand Army Encampment, at Leaven- 


worth, Kans. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The m also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3486) to allow the distillery of the 
New England Distilling Company and the rectifying house of 
Mullins & Crigler, both situated in Covington, Ky., to be oper- 
ated within 60) feet of each other; and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice-President. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After four hours and thirty- 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
and (at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Saturday, July 17, 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 16, 1897. 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


Isaac E,. Lambert, of Kansas, to be attorney of the United States 
for the district of Kansas, vice William C. Perry, resigned. 


PENSION AGENT. 


Cyrus Leland, jr., of Troy, Kans., to be pension agent at 
Topeka, Kans., to take effect September 1, 1897, vice George W. 
Glick, resigned. 


ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


J. Hart Brewer, of New Jersey, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New York, in the State of New 
York, to succeed John B. Dusenberry, removed. 


INDIAN AGENT, 


Charles 8. McNichols, of Momence, I11., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Colorado River Agency in Arizona, vice Charles E. 
Davis, resigned. 

COMMISSIONERS TO EXAMINE AND CLASSIFY LANDS. 


Roland T. Rombauer, of Princeton, Mont., to be a commis- 
sioner to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and 
indemnity land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, in the Missoula land district,in Montana, vice Frank 
M. Leonard, removed. 

Edwin 8S. Hathaway, of Missoula, Mont., to be a commissioner 
to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indem- 
nity land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
in the Missoula land district, in Montana, vice William Harrison, 


resigned. 

William V, Tompkins, of Prescott, Ark., to be a commissioner 
to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indem- 
nity land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
in the Missoula land district, in Montana. Reinstatement. 

Joseph C. Auld, of Glendive, Mont., to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the nen land district,in Montana, vice Peter H. Pernot, re- 
signed. 

dames A. Johnson, of Bozeman, Mont., to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Bozeman land district in Montana. Reinstatement. 

Watson Boyle, of Washington, D. C., to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Bozeman land district in Montana, vice Andrew O. Campbell, 
removed. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Alvah Eastman, of St. Clond, Minn., to be receiver of public 
moneys at St. Cloud, Minn., vice Colin F. Macdonald, removed. 

Ric H. Jenness, of Atkinson, Nebr., to be receiver of public 
= O'Neill. Nebr., vice Elmer Williams, resigned. 

C. t , of Sheridan Lake, Colo., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at 

William 
moneys at 


, Colo., vice Ezra C. Nowels, removed. 
Ranft, of Missoula, Mont., to be receiver of public 
issoula, Mont., vice William C. Murphy, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

Infantry arm. 

Lieut. Col. Daniel Webster Benham, Seventh Infantry, to be 
colonel, July 7, 1897, vice Merriam, Seventh Infantry, who vacated 
on accepting commission as brigadier-general. 

Maj. Gilbert Saltonstall Carpenter, Fourth Infantry, to be 
lieutenant-colonel, July 7, 1897, vice Benham, Seventh Infantry, 
promoted. 
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Capt. Stephen Baker, Sixth Infantry, to be major, July 7, 1897, 
vice Carpenter, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lyman Walker Vere Kennon, Sixth Infantry, to be 
captain, July 7, 1897, vice Baker, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry Jackson Hunt, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant, July 7, 1897, vice Kennon, Sixth Infantry, pro- 
moted, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 


Commander Nehemiah M. Dyer, to be a captain in the Navy, 
from the 13th day of July, 1897, vice Capt. John R. Bartlett, re- 
tired. 

Lieut. Commander Edward P. Wood, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 13th day of July, 1897 (subject to the examina- 
tions required by law), vice Commander Nehemiah M. Dyer, pro- 
moted. 

CIVIL ENGINEERS IN 


THE NAVY. 


Frank T. Chambers, a citizen of Kentucky, to be acivil engineer 
in the Navy, vice Civil Engineer Thomas C. McCollom, retired. 

Charles W. Parks, a citizen of New York, to be a civil engineer 
in the Navy. 

ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 

Joseph C. Thompson, M. D., a citizen of New York, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy, to fill a vacancy existing in that 
grade. 

POSTMASTERS. 


Mark G. Woodruff, to be postmaster at Amethyst, in the county 
of Mineral and State of Colorado, in the place of Curtis J. Smith, 
removed. 

David R. Fish, to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, in the county 
of Lawrence and State of Dlinois, in the place of Lewis Gowen, 
removed. 

Everett W. Osgood, to be postmaster at Winnetka, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after January 1, 1897. 

Joe E. Shryer, to be postmaster at Bloomfield, in the county of 
Greene and State of Indiana, in the place of William M. Moss, re- 
moved. 

John W. Palm, to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, in the 
county of Henry and State of Iowa, in the place of Edward K, 
Stall, removed. 

William L. Roach, to be postmaster at Muscatine, in the county 
of Muscatine and State of Iowa, in the place of Mary I. Van 
Horne, removed. . 

Thomas D. Fitzpatrick, to be postmaster at Salina, in the county 
of Saline and State of Kansas, in the place of August Bondi, 
removed. 

Allen N. Armstrong, to be postmaster at Cassopolis, in the 
county of Cass and State of Michigan, in the place of Christopher 
©. Allison, resigned. 

Samuel C. Kirkbride. to be postmaster at Clare, in the county 
of Clare and State of Michigan, in the place of ‘Thomas H. May- 
nard, removed. 

Carl Pickert, to be postmaster at Corunna, in the county of 
Shiawassee and State of Michigan, in the place of Clark D. Smith, 
resigned. 

J. A. Henry, to be postmaster at Janesville, in the county of 
Waseca and State of Minnesota, in the place of Hugh H. Gilday, 
removed. 

Thaddeus L. Wills, to be postmaster at Lamar, in the county of 
Barton and State of Missouri, in the place of William L. Mack 
resigned, 

Frank E. Miller, to be postmaster at Neosho, in the county of 
Newton and State of Missouri, in the place of John F. Shannon, 
resigned. 

Alfred L. Brande, to be postmaster at Pierce, in the county of 
Pierce and State of Nebraska, in the place of William E. Powers, 
removed. 

Wesley J. Cook, to be postmaster at Blair, in the county of 
Washington and State of Nebraska, in the place of Thomas Wilk- 
inson, resigned. 

Chester A. Burt, to be postmaster at Helmetta, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of New Jersey, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after July 1. 1897. 

George G. Bown, to be postmaster at Fairport, in the county 
of Monroe and State of New York, in the place of Winfield §, 
Watson, removed. 

Israel D. Hargett, to be postmaster at Rocky Mount, in the 
county of Edgecombe and State of North Carolina, in the place of 
Bennett Bunn, deceased, Benjamin H. Bunn, appointed by the 
President and by him nominated to the Senate, not having been 
confirmed, 

Thomas N. Sowers, to be postmaster at Roseville, in the county 
of Muskingum and State of Ohio, the appointment of a postinaster 
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for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after April 1, 1897. 

George G. Boggs, to be postmaster at Shawnee, in the county of 
Pottawatomie and Territory of Oklahoma, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1896. William J. Legg was 
appointed by the President October 1, 1895, but not nominated to 
the Senate. 

George F. Wattson, to be postmaster at E] Reno, in the county 
of Canadian and Territory of Oklahoma, in the place of William 
Redder, removed. ; 

George E. Washburn, to be postmaster at Wyncote, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania, the appoint- 
ment of a oo for the said office having, by law, ome 
vested in the President on and after July 1, 1897. 

John C. Hunter, to be postmaster at Union, in the county of 
Union and State of South Carolina, in the place of Robert W. 
Harris, deceased, 

A. 8. Davis, to be postmaster at McGregor, in the county of 
ae and State of Texas, in the place of William A. Bryant, 
resigned, 

W. T. Cavanaugh, to be emer at sysays. in the count 
of Thurston and State of Washington, in the place of Adrian W. 
Wisner, removed. 

Danforth A. Clark, to be postmaster at Tomahawk, in the county 
of Lincoln and State of Wisconsin, in the place of William L. 
Marshall, removed. 





CONFIRMATION, 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 16, 1897, 
NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 


Robert A. Sharkey, of New York, tobe naval officer of customs 
in the district of New York, in the State of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, July 15, 1897.} 


The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o’clock m., Friday, 
July 16) resumed its session. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


Am from the Senate; by Mr. Patt, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H., R. 3486) to allow the distillery of the New England Dis- 
tilling Company and the rectifying house of Mullins & Crigler, 
—_ a in Covington, Ky., to be operated within 600 feet of 
each other. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the bill 
ot 224) to limit the effect of the regulation of commerce between 

several States and with foreign countries in certain cases; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requ ; 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution (S. R. 32) accepting the invitation of the French Re- 

blic to take part in an international exposition to be held in 
aris in 1900 A. D.; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bil] and joint resolution of 
the follo titles were taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

A bill (S. 224) to hmit the effect of the regulation of commerce 
between the several States and with foreign countries in certain 
cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary, when appointed. 

Joint resolution (S. R. 32) sooerees the invitation of the French 
Republic to take in an international exposition to be held in 
Paris in 1900 A. D.—to the Committee on Appropriations. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the House will bear with me 
for thirty seconds, I wish to state that the conferees on the part 
of the House have agreed substantially with the Senate conferees 
upon a recommendation to be made to the two bodies touching 
the deficiency bill. There is a complete ment, with the ex- 
ception of probably eight items, upon which the House conferees 
Sicive an depremign of entahan a the of the House before 
making a final t. t was reached 
last evening, and we were informed that the Senate conferees (as 
the Senate must first act upon the report) would promptly at 12 
o'clock to-day ask the action of the Senate upon matter, and 
those conferees are satisfied that within from half an hour to an 
hour the action of pee ye this report can be sent to the 
House. Therefore, as it is desirable to this bill out of the 
SS ee take a recess until 

o'clock, é 


Mr. SAYERS. I suggest that the gentleman name half past 1, 
because eo time we are certain to have the bill here. 

Mr. CANNON. I accept the suggestion of the gentleman, anj 
move that the House take a recess until half past 1 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly took », 
recess. 

The recess having expired, the House (at 1 o'clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.) resumed its session. 


TENTS FOR GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT, LEAVENWORTH, KANs. 


Mr. BRODERICK. Iask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution (S. R. 52) directing tho 
Secretary of War to issne tents for the use of the Grand Army 
encampment at Leavenworth, Kans. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That t. prcary of War be, and he is here}, 
directed to issue for the use of the Grand Army Encampment for the State (/ 
Kansas, to be held at Fort Leavenworthand Leavenworth City, in said State, 
from October 11 to October 16, 1897, both days inclusive, 1,000 tents, or so many 
thereof as may be necessary for such purpose. ; 


The SPEAKER. Isthere objection to the present consideration 


of this joint resolution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gen*leman from Kansas [Mr. BropERIcK] whether 
it is not customary to append to resolutions of this kind some pro- 
vision that in making the loan no e to the Government shail 
- incurred? I do not observe any such provision in this resolu- 

on. 

Mr. SAYERS. I remember several resolutions of this kind 
which have been poe. and [ can not recall that in any of thos. 
cases any such clause as that indicated by the gentleman fiom 
Poe ee RICHARDSON] was included. 

Mr. M LLAN. Allow me to suggest that every resolution 
a sort has come from the Committee on Military Affairs in 

s form. 

Mr. BRODERICK. This resolution has been drawn in accord- 
ance with the form usually ted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I was under the impression it had always 
been provided that no en to the Government should accrue 
from the making of the loan; and I still think such a provision 
would be proper. But if the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
McCLEe.uLan] is correct in his statement, I will not interpose any 


— 
r. McCLELLAN. My impression is that this resolution is in 
the usual form. 

Mr. BRODERICK. This is in form a copy of the resolution 
which has usually been ad 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution; which was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, 

motion of Mr. BRODERICK, a motion to reconsider the last 

vote was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill of 
the following title: 
A bill (H. R. 3486) to allow the distillery of the New England 


Distilling Company and the house of Mullins & Crigler, 
—_ = in Covington, Ky., to be operated within 600 feet of 
each other. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLatt, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the ns oe of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to bill (H. R. 13) making ap- 

ropriations to supply oe by the eens ae 

heal your ending une 30, , and for prior years, or other 

, had further insisted upon its amendments numbered 6, 

ES, BS. 90, 98, 152, 153, and 182, disagreed to by the House of Rep- 

resentatives, had asked a conference with the House on 

said amendments, and had ted Mr. Hate, Mr. CuLiom, 
and Mr. CocKRELL as the on the part of the Senate. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk a of the 
conference committee upon the votes the two 
Houses on the deficiency ill. lask unanimous con- 
sent that the of report be omitted, and that in lieu 


thereof the statement of the House conferees, which will be more 
intelligible to the House, be read. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


plrmeratas Seed eee eran me 

on 
R. 13, making to deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the fiscal year and for and for other purposes, submit the 
following written in explanation of the conference report sub- 


The Lill as passed by the House on March 19 last, appropriated $8,106,214.%, 








CONGRESSIONAL 


sum there has since been appropriated in separate acts or reso- 
which of vo leaving of the original amount appropriated 


as — by the Senate appropriated $8,081 ,239.58, being $1,456,795.04 
of billas passed by the oun, after the diminution referred to. 


Senate is substantially to meet deficiencies which have 
ascertained since the passage of the bill by the House. 
the service of the fiscal year 149 piaced upon the bill by the 
and which have been agreed to are as follows: 

For the International Exposition at Paris, $25,000; 

For second secretary of embassy to Italy, $1.500; 

For additional land for and extension of custom-house and post-office at 
Bridgeport, Conn., authorized by the sundry civil act for 1898, $100,000; 


marine hospital at Evansville, Ind., $6.000; 
yor immigrant station, Ellis Island, New York, $150,000, with authority to 
complete the same at a total cost not ex ing $600,000; 3 
For additional commissioners and deputy marshals authorized to be ap- 
ted in Aleske by the sund oo act | 1898, $7,000; POEMS 
‘or force necessary rate two new fire engines in the District of Co- 
skies authorized in District appropriation act, and for new engine and 
For addi and food inspectors in the District of Columbia, 





dian a act, $5,000; 
For for Senators for fiscal year 1898, $11,375; 
For stationery for members of the House of Representatives for fiscal year 


1888, $45,000. 

The principal items proposed by the Senate amendments, which are agreed 
to be erichen out by the conference committee, are as follows: 

For In Exposition at Brussels, $5,000; 


The provision wiring the Secretar 
y to =a its next session the balances fou 


of the Treasury to examine and 
due the several 


States under act of July 27, 1861, reported to the first session of the Fifty- | 


ie 


Congress; 

To pay judgments for land condemned Yor the extension of Sixteenth street 

the supreme court of the District of Columbia, $145,737.35; 

For payment of judgments for land condemned for widening Lowell, Nine- 
teenth, and other streets in the District of Columbia, $11,006.30; 

To pay Annie E. Barbour and others for land necessary for opening North 

tol street, in the District of Columbia, $21,078; 

H T. Taggart for services as special assistant attorney in the 


Potomac Flats case, $25,500; 
‘The provision giving to the clerks of United States courts in South Dakota, 
ashington the same fees as allowed in North Dakota, Oregon, 


Idaho. es 

lien of the on inserted by the Senate suspending action under the 
the tof the Northern Liberty Market claims, the commit- 
conference a provision amending said act by limiting allow- 
thereunder to reimbursement for tools, fixtures, and stock in trade, 
stalls for the unexpired portion of the fiscal year 1873; also 
tof interest on amounts awarded, and requiring that 
Congress for appropria’ 7 the of the Distr tof Oolumbie 
ou revenues istrict of Columbia, 

instead ae by drawback certificates. 
The of conference have been unable to agree on the following 


Cele Ser: : 
ame num : To y c mts under the Spanish 
ndment bered 6: T to the claimants und he § ist 
and American Claitns Commission the net increment received by the United 
‘States, Seeeenag tO 04.006. 20. 

On amendment numbered 56: To pay the Washington Gas Light Company 


for extra $3,715.07. 

(eceeuieell’ numbered 8&8: For continuing the improvement of Cum- 
berland Sound, $50,000. 

On ye eet 9: For removing obstructions in the Kootenai 
iver, ; 
On amendment numbered 98: Regulating the cost of armor plate for battle 


amendment numbered 152: For constructing an engine house for the 
Government Printing Office, ee. 
On amendment numbered 153: For establishing and maintaining a library 


0 


ye 


: 
8 


: 
a 


a 
: 
z 
& 


i 
z 
& 
F 


| 


in = by ery a $2,500. die ae 
amendment num’ : Providing for employment an ent 
of certain employees of the House of Representatives. _— 


J. G. CANNON, 
S.A. NORTHWAY, . 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
, there are one or two matters 
to which I think itis proper that I 
attention the House; and then I 
desire, perhaps, to add a word to certain items which 
have not been agreed to and upon which the House conferees de- 
sire an expression on the of the House for their guidance. 
The appropriation for the Paris Exposition seems to be a matter 
of interest to many Representatives, as well as to people generally 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. 


of 
as 
ch 


the co . There has been no legislation touching 

the Paris Exposition. e havereceived an invitation from France 
to cipate in that ition, and the provision embraced in 
bill accepts the in also i for the appoint- 


ment of a cominissioner whose duty it shall be to notify the exposi- 
tion authorities at Paris of the amount of space which wil! prob- 


ably be American 
Mr. LACEY. ‘? will’ ast the 
whether 
meet the scope of the President's message which was sent to Con- 
ee 
Mr. CANNON. I understand that in the absence of legislation 
amendment does that which seemsto be to be done at 
The Paris Exposition will not be held until year 1900. 
eee Cares wes be peaee ee that some of the conferees 
have been quite content to a 
for the the Senate 


£ 





| agreement with the Senate conferees, 


items for the service of the fiscal year 1898, the increase | 
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It does accept the invita- 
tion; it appropriates $25,000; it provides for the appointment of a 
| commissioner by the President at $5,000 a year, and enables the 
| commissioner to utilize the $25,000 for whatever service may be 
required for the proper performance of his functions from now 
until there is further legislation or appropriation by Congress. 
Let me say, however, that in the provision which has been 
agreed to and is now submitted to the House we have been care- 
ful to confine the duties of the commissioner acting under this 
appropriation by authority of Congress to administration alone, 
the object being by this commencement not to commit the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in any way to do anything except 
as to matters of administration—to act for American citizens who 
may desire to make exhibitions by securing them space and giv- 
ing them information generally, it being the opinion of your con- 
ferees that those of our 70,000,000 people who may desire to 
participate in that exposition must participate because they have 
something to exhibit, and must do so at their own expense, re- 


For salary of additional judge in Indian Territory, authorized in last In- ceiving aid from the Government in matters of administration 


only. 

This, it may be said, is something of a departure from some of 
the expositions, notably in Vienna and at Paris, heretofore. There 
has been a great deal of trouble in the past in the amount of the 
grants of general appropriations that should go to private exhibit- 
| ors, instead of paying their own expenses, in these past exposi- 
tions. The conferees believed, so far as that is concerned, on both 
sides—the House and the Senate—at the very inception of this 
| matter, that the functions of the Government touching this great 
exposition will be fully performed when we accept the invitation 
to take part in the same, and at the common expense, in matters 
of administration, so that our citizens who desire at their own 
expense to make exhibits on the occasion in question can do so, 
| and the Government will have no further expense than I have 
already suggested. 

Mr. COX, Will the gentleman allow me a question in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. As I understand the proposition now, so far as the 
exhibits are concerned, they are to be paid for—the expense of 
their inauguration and other expenses—by the man who wants to 
exhibit? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Now, when you speak of the administration or ad- 
ministrative functions of the Government in that connection, I 
would like the gentleman to say how far that goes. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the Government is first to accept the invi- 
| tation on behalf of our people—— 

Mr. COX. I understand that. 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). 
Territories to that effect—— 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. And to correspond, through the agency of a 
sufficient clerical force, and at the necessary expense consistent 
therewith, with the various exhibitors throughout the country 
who desire to exhibit their wares or products at this exhibition, 
and ascertain as clearly as may be ascertained how much space 
all these would require, and inform them upon what terms such 
space may be had, and generally what steps they should take with 
reference to having their products placed on exhibition at that 
exposition. In other words, to do that for our people through the 
agency of Government in a better way than by the individual 
exhibitors themselves. 

Mr. COX. And that expense is to attach to the Government, 
as I understand? 

Mr. CANNON. 
tion only. 

Mr. SAYERS. If the gentleman from [linois will allow me, in 
this connection? 

Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. SAYERS. 














And notify the various States and 


Oh, certainly; the expense of the administra- 


Certainly. 

If the gentleman will permit me, I will say, 
Mr. Speaker, that the object of the conference committee was to 
exclude from the cost to the Government, in connection with this 
exhibition, the transportation of such products of our citizens as 
may be carried there and the maintenance and preservation of 
them while there. In other words, as has been said by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois {[Mr. Cannon], the Government assumes 
only a supervision, which, of course, will be a charge upon the 

ury. 

Mr.CANNON. Thatisright. Now, astothecost of the matter, 
of course it is impossible to make much of an estimate with any 
degree of accuracy. My own judgment, from what little estimate 
I have been able to make, inclined me to think that the expense 
of the Government will be covered by an expenditure of not ex- 
ceeding $250,000 from the Federal Treasury. 

Now, there is another point that I wish to call to the attention 
of the House. We strike out in the conference report items 
amounting, in round numbers, to $150,000 of appropriations for 
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damages under the highway act in the District of Columbia. | traordinarily swollen, but that interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent 
Gentlemen are somewhat, some of them are entirely, familiar | per annum was to be paid from 1873 to the present time, so that 
with the law to which I refer, This legislation was had in 1893. | there was all the way from $1,100,000 to $2,000,000 in sight upon 
For the benefit of those not familiar with the law, I might say | that matter, which, when the legislation was enacted, was sup- 
that the purpose and object of the law was, where the streets and | posed to be a very small matter, 
avenues in subdivisions had not conformed to the general plan of | The Senate placed upon the bill the amendment with which you 
the streets and avenues in the city of Washington proper, the Dis- | are familiar, Your conferees made the best investigation they 
trict Commissioners should proceed to condemn land necessary | could touching this matter, availing themselves of the services and 
for the purpose and make the — widening of the streets and | advice of my former colleague upon the Committee on Appropria- 
of the avenues to make them conform to the general plan of the | tions and our present colleague in the House yes PITNEY], who 
city. had given this matter careful attention, as he generally given 
all matters especially connected with the District of Columbia, 
and we were enabled to come to an agreement by which we elimi- 
nated the interest entirely, and then to come to an agreement to 
pay the value of the property destroyed and the value of the leases 
in cases where they had paid licenses for that fiscal year, and con- 
fining it to that fiscal year alone. So that it is estimated that the 
amount that will have to be paid will be about $150,000. We pro- 
vide that instead of paying them by drawback certificates, which 
could be used in the collection of taxes, the amount shall be re- 
pues to Congress for consideration and appropriation out of the 
strict revenues. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Illinois |Mr, Cannon} will permit me, I want to whether 
or not in the Fifty-second Congress, which I believe was honored 
by his presence, there was not the same complaint made by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, likewise voiced by the 
eminent gentleman, as to the feficit of revenue sufficient to meet 
expenses of the District of Columbia, and whether there was not, 
upon motion of Mr. Johnson, then a member from Ohio, a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the discrimination in favor of cer- 
tain property holders to the detriment of others. and if the com- 
mittee so appointed did not report that the deficit was caused by 
discrimination in favor of certain interests and against others? 
Andas the result of that investigation did not Mr. Johnson intro- 
duce a measure advocating the application of the single-tax prin- 
ciple to the District of Columbia, with a view of remedying that 
discrimination and the resulting difficulties? And second, if my 
information upon the matter is correct—I have assumed to state 
it purely from memory—lI ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] what has become of the report of that committee, and 
what has been done with a view to correcting those discrimina- 
tions, as well as what has been done with the measure looking to 
the application of the single-tax oe. to the District for the 
purpose of remedying the difficulties and avoiding the deficits? 

Mr.CANNON. In reply to the gentleman, I thought then, and 
I think now, that my constituents at the close of the Fifty-first 
Congress poe me leave of absence for two years. I was not a 
member of the Fifty-second Congress. cae 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Much to the loss of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no recollection of the occurrence that 
the gentleman refers to. I can say to him, however, that there is 
enough of real practical appropriation for the current service for 
the District of Columbia and for the whole country to attract the 
attention of those who are charged with recommending appropri- 
ations without going off and following the will-o’-the-wisp and 
the so-called Henry rge single-tax ‘htarien. 

These matters are agitated. I do not care to discuss them here, 
because for all — purposes fer not exist; and I cer- 
tainly would not be cruel enough, if I the power to do so, to 
cut off the many self-constituted reformers of the country from 
rounding so many periods about the blessings of single tax. I am 

uite sure in laicele ant in the District of Columbia, so long as 
Gunseen continues to play the common council for the District 
pha _ ty of the Distr ne that the a ee oo burdens shull be placed 
one-half of 1 per cent upon ro oO istrict, and that | unon real estate alone an e@ great personal-property interest 
would dispose of the ce, ue Gane means are not resorted to, | shall go without burden. 
then you shall have to authorize the issue of bonds upon such | Mr. LEWIS of Washington. The gentleman means to say he 
time—five, ten, or twenty years—as Congress at the next session | does not know whether any report has been made by the com- 
may deem proper to meet this expenditure. Anyway it seemed | mittee or not? 
to us that in this condition we were not coiiehend to recommend | Mr. CANNON. No; I do not. 
any appropriation for this purpose; and therefore the Senate con-| Now, Mr. Speaker, having said this much of these matters cov- 
ferees receded, and the item has been stricken out. ered by the ent, I want to refer to one or two other mat- 

One other matter. There was legislation with which I am not | ters. You will notice in this that the House agrees to an 
very familiar—in the last Congress, if I recollect aright—giving a | appropriation of $11,375 on the amendment for the pay- 
status before the anditor of the Supreme Court and the District} ment of stationery for the fiscal year closing 1898. You under- 
Commissioners, to certain claimants, known as the market-house | stand, under the law, that that iation isdue. We then, 
claimants. The damage that they complained of accrued, if at all, | ata — place, inserted an appropriation of like kind for the 
in 1873, and it has long since been barred by the statute of limita- | mem of the House, aggrega’ some $45,000, the law provid- 
tions and is a stale claim; but Congress, in its wisdom, enacted a | ing for it and such having been the custom. I wanted to call at- 
law giving those claimants a status. They filed their claims to | tention to it, because that for the members does not 
the amount of $1,100,000, in round numbers. before a in the bill, al there is an amendment in the 

The proper officials proceeded to exercise the jurisdiction con- | bill that justifies the conferees in making the provision. 
ferred upon them, and it was found, when they came to execute | Now, there are other matters. There are some matters of disa- 















Now, under that law they proceeded to act. The constitution- 
ality was tested in the court of last resort and was sustained. 
The law provided that these proceedings should be commenced at 
a certain time. They have been commenced in accordance with 
the law, if I recollect aright, in some forty different cases. In 
two cases damages have been partially ascertained. The same 
law provided that one half of the damages arising from the work 
should be paid from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
that the remaining half should be assessed as benefits on the 
property in the district that is benefited by the extension of the 
streets and avenues. The law, as I have said, has been sustained 
in toto. That law contemplated and provided that the same jury 
that assesses the damages shall assess the benefits as well, and 
that they—the benefits—shall be levied in the shape of taxation, 
payable in one, two, three, and four years, with interest, so that at 
the end of four years one-half the appropriation to pay the dam- 
ages will be reimbursed from this fund arising from the benefits. 

Now, it so happens that in these two cases for which an appro- 
priation was provided by the Senate the damages have been ascer- 
tained, but the judgment for benefits was vacated, and they have 
not yet been assessed. It is a matter of grave doubt whether they 
can be assessed in the future. So doubtful is it that your com- 
mittee did not feel that they ought to agree to that a 
until the law is complied with, and the judgment for damages 
and the assessment for benefits which the law expressly provides 
should come together. 

But there is a larger question than this that makes your com- 
mittee refuse to assent to the appropriation. The District Com- 
missioners, under the highway act, are now proceeding to condemn 
land to make avenues and broaden streets, and they will complete 
that work substantially by the first Monday in December next. 
It will require $6,000,000 and perhaps more to pay the damages. 
Under this highway act damages are payable from the District 
revenues. Now, this year there will be but $300,000 surplus of 
District revenues; not quite enough, you will perceive, to pay the 
$6,000,000 damages. Under the law Congress has from six months 
after the first Monday in December next in which to make an ap- 
af gn for these damages. 

the appropriation is not made within six months from the 
first eS in December next, then the whole proceedings will 
be void. © believed it to be the part of wisdom, in view of this 
enormous expenditure, without any provision for raising the 
money, nev withhold any appropriation for that pur- 
pose until, under the lead of the proper committees, Congress shall, 
at the next session, either repeal the law entirely, or, if the law 
shall stand, provide some means, by taxation or by borrowing 
money, to meet this extraordinary outlay. I will not discuss 
what would be proper means. If I were a member of the common 
council of the city of Chicago or any aioe from Washington, 
I should say that the proper way would be to issue certificates due 
in one, two, three, and four years, at 3 per cent, to be reimbursed 
out of the special taxes due during that time. 

That would dispose of half of it. Then, as to the remaini: 
half, I should propose an increase of taxation for three years o 


the law, not only that the claims were exorbitant, but that the | greement, some of them of minor importance, and we hope, with 
allowances were not authorized by any just construction of the | a little further information, that we can settle with the Senate 
law. It was found further that not only were these claims ex- | conferees. There are two matters, however, that I desire to call 
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One is on amendment numbered 88, for continuing 
— Pas of Cumberland Sound. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentleman 
in charge of the bill that he ask action of the House upon the re- 

of the committee, and then we can consider the items that 
een not been settled, and the House will not become confused. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. I 
think he is quite right. 1 think it is more apt. having spoken of 
the report, where there is agreement, to ask the adoption of the 

.and then to let the discussion come upon the disagreed 
items when we arrive at them for action. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 

tion? 
. ‘he SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I did not understand from the statement 
of the gentleman, made in respect to these market-house claims, 
so called, whether there has been an agreement between the con- 
ferees in t to those claims. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. And this statement which the gentleman 
makes is the result of that agreement? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; an explanation of it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. And if the conference report is agreed 
to, that settles so much of these old claims as are disposed of by it? 

Mr. CANNON, That settles them entirely, and closes the 
whole thing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does the report finally provide that the 
amounts that may be ascertained should go to these claimants 
shall be char altogether on the District fund, or is it charged 
under the old act, by which the amount is divided equally be- 
tween the Government and the District treasury? 

Mr. CANNON. Under theold act these amounts were payable 
in drawback certificates. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). And were receivable in the col- 
lection of taxes. ow, under this act that provision is repealed, 
and the Commissioners are required, when the damages are ascer- 
tained, to certify them to Congress for appropriation out of the 
District revenues, it ang pares a District matter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. y inquiry is this: These claims grow 
out of the action of the board of public works at that time, of 
which Governor Shepherd was president. They grow out of the 
unlawful action of that board in tearing down the old Liberty 
Market for the purpose of improving the city andits public streets 
and squares, the property of the Government. Now, do I under- 
stand that for the damage so done the conference report fixes the 
entire liability upon the revenues of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CANNON. The people who acted for the District of Co- 
lumbia at that time tore down a market house and destroyed, as 
is alleged, certain eer owned by persons who had stalls in 
that market house. e result has been a new market house, 
which, like all market houses here, is for the benefit of the people 
of the District of Columbia, and in view of these facts we be- 
lieved it to be, and we still believe it to be, apt and proper that 
the responsibility for whatever of damage may have arisen out of 
that transaction should rest upon the District, and that the Dis- 
trict revenues alone should bear the burden. That is the pro- 
vision in this conference report. That was the provision in the 
bill that we amend; the drawback certificates were chargeable 
— the District revenues. 

-SAYERS. In addition, Mr. Speaker, the clause provides for 
payment to the claimants for the unexpired time of the licenses 
which had been issued to them, and inasmuch as the cost of those 
licenses was paid into the treasury of the District, the conferees 
ie it was proper that the treasury of the District should re- 

to these eae. . 


Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference 


Mr. W A. STONE. I understand that the gentleman's 
— applies only to the matters that the conferees have agreed 


upon 

Mr. CANNON. That is all. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I would like to ask the gentleman from IIli- 
nois a question. I understand that if we adopt this report, we 
a te $25,000, which is but a small part of the final cost of 
a ao of the invitation to participate in the Paris 


. CANNON. That is correct. 
wie | aga aoe is wat for a  seloriod eines at 
’ year, e of the appro ion is merely to 
provide for conducting the sdministrative offices of this Govern: 
a behalf of such of our own people as may desire to make 


and take part in the exposition? 
Mr. CANNON. Yes, D ame 
Mr. RIDGELY. The gentleman also states that it is his esti- 
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mate that the performance of those administrative offices will 
ultimately lead to a total expenditure of at least $250,000. 

Mr. CANNON, From tke best information I can obtain, my 
judgment is that unless there should be legislation in the future 
broadening the scope of this work and putting additional expendi- 
ture upon the Government—expenditure not contemplated by 
this bill or by your conferees—$250,000 will pay all the expenses 
to be incurred in this connection from the present time until the 
close of the exposition. 





Mr. RIDGELY. I object to starting into this expense, which 
may run into many hundreds of thousands. Would the $25,000 
be included as a part of that total expenditure? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gent!eman in 


charge of this bill if the revenues of the District will be sufiicient 
to settle these claims? 

Mr. CANNON. No. The estimated surplus revenues of the 
District for the current fiscal year will be about $300,000, whereas 
under the highway act there will be staring us in the face on the 
ist of December next an expenditure of $5,000,000. 

Mr. LOVE. Then, if the revenues of the District are not suffi- 
cient to meet the claim, how are they to be met? 

Mr. CANNON. They can be met in various ways. One way 
would be to repeal the law. Another wou!d be to refuse to make 
appropriation for six months from the Ist day of next December, 
and then the whole thing would lapse. Another way would be to 
borrow the money. Another way would be to issue certificates 
for one half the amount, reimbursable from the benefits to the 
property, and to raise the other half by increased taxation. The 
present rate of taxation in this District is |} per cent on a 70 per 
cent valuation. What we shall do about this matter when we 
come together next December I do not know, but I wanted to call 
the attention of the House to the reason why we havo excluded 
from this report any appropriation for that work. 

Mr. LOVE. I fear the gentleman did not exactly understand 
my question. What I meant to ask him was whether the reve- 
nue of the District of Columbia is sufficient to pay these market 
claims? 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, the market claims. They can be settled, 
in our judgment, by the ist of December next, by an outlay aggre- 
gating, in round numbers, $150,000. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Mr. Speaker, there is one point that has not 
been made entirely clear to me. In this $25,000 that we are now 
called upon toappropriate, I would like to know in items how the 
gentleman expects that money to be expended? Does that cover 
the $5,000 salary, and what other expenses? 

Mr. CANNON. Itcovers the $5,000 salary until Congress makes 
further poration. 

Mr. RIDGELY. What other items besides that are included? 

Mr. CANNON. Traveling expenses from here to Paris, clerical 
help, printing bills, etc. This officer must organize a bureau of 
information, with one or more-clerks and whatever other assist- 
ance may be necessary. He must have done the requisite amount 
of printing; he must obtain stationery; he must conduct corre- 
spondence with any of the 70,000,000 people of this country who 
may want knowledge with regard to the exposition; he must get 
their notifications of how much space they reyuire, so that he may 
notify.the exposition authorities. 

Mr. RIDGELY. That all comes under the direction of this 
officer here provided for? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. In other words, this appropriation covers 
** sundries.” 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; contingent or miscellaneous expenses. 

Mr. RIDGELY. That is the information | wished to get. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I believe among these amendments is one 
in regard to the destruction of property by fire at Ellis Island. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. An appropriation of $150,000 has 
been made for reconstructing the buildings on Ellis Island which 
were destroyed by fire; and there is in addition an authority to 
contract to an aggregate not exceeding $00,000. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. No provision has been made to indemnify 
innocent sufferers on account of the losses which they sustained 


. on that island upon the occasion of the fire? 


Mr. CANNON. No; we have no information touching that 
matter either as to whether there were any losses or whether in 
good morals and good faith indemnity should be made by the 
Government. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I understand that claims have been pre- 
sented to the Department by a number of immigrants who, by 
reason of that fire, lost their all, and who did so on account of 
having been detained by the Government. Had they been per- 


mitted to go to New York, they would not have sustained any loss. 

It seems to me that when such claims are made the Government 

is bound in equity to make reimbursement. 

Well, I will not enter upon any discussion of 
In the absence of further information, it does 


Mr. CANNON. 
that question now. 
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not belong upon a general appropriation bill. But if the question 
were up for consideration, I should submit to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] whether there is in a case of this kind 
any more liability than there would have been if the steamer 
which brought these good people to our shores had sunk in mid- 
ocean. But, I repeat, that question is not up. ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote upon the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The question being taken, the report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CANNON, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The matter now pending before the House is 
in reference to the amendments upon which the conference com- 
mittee has not agreed. 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask that those amendments be read, so 
as to ascertain whether there is a demand for a separate vote on 
any of them. Or perhaps I can get at the matter better by mov- 
ing that the House further insist on its disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendments and agree toa further conference. 

Mr. SAYERS. I suggest that the better course would be to take 
up each of these amendments in its order, beginning with amend- 
ment No, 6, on page 4. In that way I think we can more rapidly 
dispose of these questions. 

Mr. CANNON. Ihave no objections to taking up the amend- 
ments as suggested, one by one. I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 6. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois whether 
he has received further information from the State Department 
in reference to the subject-matter of this amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. No, I have not. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Amendment No. 6 was read, as follows: 


Insert on page 4, after line 18, the following: 

* Spanish and American Claims Commission: To enable the Secretary of 
State to distribute and pay to the claimants, respectively. their heirs or as- 
Signe. the sums due them upon a ce of net increment received by the 

nited States, amounting in all to the sum of $14,485.50, which sum remains 
unpaid upon said claims, as they were ascertained and allowed by the Span- 
ish and American Claims Commission, which claims are stated and the snm 
of money due upon each of them is ascertained and stated in Exhibit B, accom- 


peeying the message of the President to the Senate of the United States dated - 
e 


bruary 27, 188, and published in Senate Executive Document No. 93, Fif- 
h Congress, first session, $14,485.50." 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
whether the amount named in this amen mt has been ascer- 
tained to be due these claimants upon careful examination of the 
evidence? 

Mr. CANNON. It is alleged by the State Department that 
many years ago an estimate was submitted for the amount named. 
Nothing was submitted at this Congress, so that the committee 
did not make the usual examination which would have been made 
if an estimate had been submitted. I will be entirely frank with 
the gentleman, and say that I donot know as to the merit or want 
of merit of this provision; and I do not believe that any of my 

eagues upon the conference committee are informed upon the 
matter. I think we are quite as wise as the Senate conferees were. 
We applied to the State Department for information, and hope to 
get it. I think the safest course is for the House to further insist 
on its disagreement; and I apprehend that finally it will ‘be best 
that the amendment go ont. When we come to frame another 
egg ated ‘bill, we can exhaust this subject in further investiga- 


on. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate knew nothing more about this 
matter than we know? 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me we were all about equally wise. 

Mr. SAYERS. I want to say te the gentleman from Georgia 
that the Committee on Appropriations is not responsible for this 
amendment. It was put on by the Senate, not by the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. I think that is the fact, and I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Texas has stated it. , 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That being the case, I think myself the 
amendment had better go out entirely. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. e were all so ignorant about the matter 
that an inquiry on the part of the Senate and House conferees 
was sent to the Secretary of State; and we received in reply a 
lengthy dispatch which did not seem to be entirely satisfactory. 
Nobody seemed to know much about the “‘ bottom facts” in con- 
nection with the case. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then it is a case of general ignorance all 


around? 
Mr. CANNON. That is about the state of the case. Can my 
genial colleague from {[Mr. Livixaston] enlighten us? 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; I am myself seeking for information. 
The question being taken, the motion of Mr. CANNON, that the 
ouse further insist on its disagreement to Senate amendment 
umbered 6, was adopted, 
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The next amendment disagreed to by the conference committe. 
was amendment numbered 56, on page 36 of the bill, as follows: 

Lighting: To the W ighting 
being for t onrviee of the fin ree aioe ee eee Mehting, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disa ent to this amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Why? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I will say that in my judgment the 
amendment should not be to for the following reasons, and 
from all the investigation I have been able to make. The city 0: 
Washington and the Washington Gas Light Company entered in:., 
a contract under the law to light the city from forty-five minutes 
after sunset to forty-five minutes before sunrise, at a fixed price. 
Now, the Gas Light Company did so light the city according to that 
contract. They saw proper, however, to light the lamps by hand 
or by horses or by bicycles, as the case may be—I believe they can 
be lighted by electricity if anybody chooses to go to the proper 
expense—but they —- e old hand-lighting system. 

ow, in order to comply with their contract and light the lam) 
of the city at forty-five minutes after sunset, it was necessary for 
them to a the lighting perhaps a half hour before that time or 
longer; and so also in extinguishing them in the morning, when 
they began to extinguish them at fi -five minutes before sunrise, 
of course some time would elapse before they concluded the extin- 
guishing of the whole of them. Thisamendment, as I understand 
it, is a provision on the gas company for the gas used in these 
lamps for the half hour before the forty-five minutes commence | 
in the evening and the half hour after sunrise in the morning. 
From the best information I have, that is the ciple upon which 
the claim is founded; and perhaps is the sole element of the ame :(- 
ment. I do not think it proper, or that it ought to be paid by the 
Government, because if anybody to light the lamps forty-five 
minutes after sunsetand keep them burning until forty-five minutes 
before sunrise, and it is necessary, in order to comply with the re- 
quirements, to burn a little more gas before the forty-five minutes 
in the afternoon and after the forty-five minutes in the morning, 
it is entirely within the purview of the contract and at their own 


e ; 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Ilinois allow me a 
word in this connection? 

Mr. CANNON. ee 

Mr. DOCKERY. The schedule for lighting the streets, Mr. 
Speaker, was to after a thorough and exhaustive examina- 
tion by the su mittee of the Committee on oe 
having charge of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. On 
the statement of facts made by the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Cannon], I am sure that the conferees of the House will 
stubbornly resist the t of this claim, which seems to have 
no foundation either in law or in equity. 

Mr. CANNON. [now ask a vote upon the motion. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do you want any further instruction? 

Mr, CANNON. No, sir; I think not. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Cannon, it was 

to 


The next amendment disagreed to by the conferees was amend- 
ment numbered 88, on page 54 of the bill, as follows: 


For continuing improvement of Cumberland Sound: 
lars for sluicing and at the entrance to said , in accordance 
with the revised woe of as recommended in a communication from 
Secretary of War to the Senate dated June 26, 1897: , That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so as to increase the limit of cost of 
such improvement beyond the amount heretofore fixed by law. 


Mr. CANNON. I makethe same motion touching that amend- 
ment, Mr. i 

Mr. DAV. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to the 
gentleman from Florida? 
Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman want time, or does he wish 
to make a motion with reference to the amendment? 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to be heard briefly upon this question. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. You wish to make a motion to concur? 

Mr. CANNON. What time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. DAVIS. Five or ten minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well; I will yield to the gentleman from 


Florida. 
Mr. DAVIS. , if there is an item in this bill that 
especial 
for Cumberland Sound 


thousand dol- 


Mr. Speaker 
ly meritorious, this is the item. 
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made no provision for dredging and sluicing, and the 
sum was set in the contract for other purposes, omit- 
use of a The effect of the work eon done on 
‘etties has been more to rapidly close the old channel than to 
the new one. BE: 
e harbor of Fernandina is the most important harbor on the 
ida Atlantic coast. The an = our en and 
lumber is ne ecpentont upon this harbor. It is not only seri- 
ously menaced, but commerce {s even now absolutely hampered, 
and vessels that formerly passed into the harbor are obstructed or 
vented from entering into it now because of the accumulation 
of sand in the old channel more rapidly than the new channel is 


° 


i 


f 
F 


g 
% 


rt 


Abont a month ago we asked the Secretary of War to give us 
information as to what, in the opinion of that Department, was 
necessary to e this harbor. That information has been 
given to the and to the Senate. I ask the Clerk to read, as 
a part of remarks, the portion of the Senate report which I 
have indicated sepa marks. I ask the attention of the House 

the of report. 
rhe SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee on Commerce, 
from the = of War relating to the present condition of the harbor of 
Cumberland between the es of Georgia and Florida, in response 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses of Congress, calling for informa- 
tion as to such harbor and asking whether any action is necessary to protect 
the entrance from being closed against the commerce which usually enters 
there, report as follows: 

The Secretary transmits a letter from the Chief of Engineers upon the 
a with a report from Capt. O. M. Carter, who has had charge of the 
wor! 

This work was placed under the continuing-contract system by the river 
and harbor ion bill of the Pifty-fourth Con , and the last 


appropriation t was made under the entered into by the Govern- 
ment under this law with the 


Atlantic Con Company, of New York. 
ue work proceeds and the funds aos alien to these contractors 
building and extending the jetties already commenced, and no funds are 
t available for other purposes. 
ene oe Seon © ensdual shift 
through entrance 
the commerce of the of F 
The is to aid the formation of a new and short route parallel 
to the . The ion of this new channel continues as the jetty 
time an unin ted new north channel will 
meantime there should be a remedy for the danger 
the shoaling and gradual closing of the old 


report recommendsan immediate appropriation of $500,000 to continue 


for 


5 


of the channel 


ide te chet under the existing contract and an emergent appropriation of | 
for — along the line of the new channel so as to 


and prompt relief to the commerce which has 


The contractors who enter into this class of contracts are 
‘or payment until appropriations are made 
law and the terms of the contract. 

who have entered into this contract leads to the be- 
work upon the jetties, as they have done in 


fe 


a sum, which is not ae to the terms 
contract under which the work is pro 

‘est importance of the work justities an 

the committee are of the opinion that 
Tecommendation a in the —_ rt 
—. pro’ ng a sufficient 

2 channel by doing the necesgary dredging, 
have prepared a joint resolution appropriating 
thereof as may be necessary, with the Sortolon that 
limit of cost as already fixed by w be not ¢ . This can be done 
pn hyped + og project, which includes an of $150,000 for contin- 
‘pencies, ‘they recommend that this joint resolution do pass, 


Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that the 
charge of this work recommends 


i 


in 


sion of they are unwilling to recommend the appropria- 
tion of the entire sum suggested by the ineer—that is, the 
in view of the emergency, they do recommend mak- 


available the $50,000 recommended by th i- 
Ee ree oat Fie 
Mr. . For the purpose of keeping the harbor 


vir. DAVIS. Yes; for the of ing the harbor 
Now, I want to sa thet anions this isd expense which 
is - i So ee 
useless us, because present effect of the 
is to close old 
in og ty while the orc ge 
j 8 is ete, is 
Se ieidinte aes tn ond 
matter. It is one for which we 
, and I ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 


disagreement be not agreed to. 
motion of the gen- 
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to whom was referred a communication | 


to the sound, and a shoaling which seriously threatens | 
ernandina, which passes through this channe!. | 


generally willing | 


to recommend the appropriz- | 


etches, according to the engineer's | 


the immediate ap- | 


of 000 for continuing jetty work and $50,000 for 
andsluicing. The Senate committee say that at this ses- 


channel and to de- | 
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tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon}, that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the Senate amendment, and agree to the same. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Davis] resumes his seat, I desire to ask him, because I did 
not perfectly understand, if it is not true that the appropriation 
of $50,000 is to be taken out of the gross appropriation made for 
the work? 

Mr. DAVIS. Not only that, but in the general plan for the 
work there was set apart $150,000, to be known as an emergency 
fund, that is not included, so far, in any plan for work already 
| let or for work contemplated; and this proposed appropriation of 
$50,000 is to be taken not only out of the gross sum, but out of 
the emergency fund provided im the plan. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. In view of the statement of the gentle- 
man from Florida | Mr. Davis], that the $50,000 is necessary for 
| the keeping open of this harbor, and that it is proposed to take 
this sum not only out of the gross appropriation, but out of the 
emergency fund of $150,000, 1 ask the gentleman from Illinois 
|[Mr. CANNON] what are the objections of the House conferees to 
allowing this sum to be appropriated? 

Mr. CANNON. That is a fair question, and I will answer it 
fairly if Tecan. Inthe last river and harbor bill, my recollection is 
that works were authorized aggregating $70,000,000 to $75,000,000, 
| Mr. LIVINGSTON. Contract works. 

Mr. CANNON. Contract works, payable, in some cases, in one, 
two, and three years, and in some instances in one, two, three, and 
four years. That work was authorized by law, and under former 
rulings of the House. As to such work authorized by law, appro- 
priations have been held to be in order therefor upon a general 
appropriation bill; but as to all river and harbor improvements 
not authorized by law, the jurisdiction is with the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and the Committee on Commerce in the Sen- 
ate. 

Now, tocome toCumberland Sound. To the extent of $1,300,000, 
I believe, authority was given to improve the navigation of that 
|} sound. Theplan was to construct jetties. A contract was entered 
into. Jetties are being constructed. Now it turns out that there 
are already jetties far enough constructed so that, by controlling 
the water, with the ebb and flow of the tide, the channel is scoured 
out; but outside of the jetties there has been a temporary shoaling 
of what formerly was the channel. That is what has been the 
trouble at Cumberland Sound always heretofore, that the channel 
would temporarily shoal, and then the wind and the waves would 
establish a new channel. There is nothing extraordinary in the 
temporary shoaling. Now, as there is a temporary shoaling, but 
| in reality to assist the operation of the jetties, instead of awaiting . 
the time when the tide would naturally scour out the channel, 
| the people interested in Cumberland Sound desire legislation, 
namely, to devote $50,000 to dredging. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Out of money already appropriated. 

Mr. CANNON. No; the money is not already appropriated, 
They propose, however, to take-it from the sum that was author- 
ized to build the jetties in the last river and harbor act. It is 
legislation pure and simple, otherwise they would go on and make 
the expenditure; and it is for the very reason that the dredging 
has not been authorized that they come with this proposed legisla- 
| tion. Now, it is provided that this $50,000, when added to the 
contract price, shall not exceed the original authorization. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. CANNON. In one moment. 

Now, whether it will or not, I do not know; but I know that if 
there is an emergency arising under the law that requires the ex- 
yenditure of the whole amount of the authorization, that we wiil 
1ave it to make, whether it exists or not, if we take this $50,000 
out. Now, one further word, and maybe I will render my friend's 
| question unnecessary. There is an item following this of $5,000, 
| which is a very small sum. What for? To improve Kootenai 
River. There is no authority forit. It isa pure river and harbor 

item. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. You do not propose to mix that with 

this? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; I take it for an illustration. It is on 
| all fours with this, and it is on all fours with it in consideration 
of its necessity, for the information shows that with the improve- 
ment to Kootenai River there will probably be two or three 
times the shipping coming up that river that will come up or 
| down Cumberland Sound. But I only speak of it for this pur- 

—that there is another river and harbor item. Now, the 
iver and Harbor Committee, and I speak respectfully of it, has 
got in the habit of performing once in two yeurs. I speak re- 
spectfully of it. It is composed of gentlemen of great ability, and 
1 have no criticism of them, except that I think many of their 
appropriations were not authorized under the present condition 
of the Treasury and the business of the country. But they have 
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into the habit of making a bill once in two years and authoriz- 
ing contract work, and the Committee on Appropriations, becanse 
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it was authorized, had to pick up $18,000,000 and write it in the 


bill, or the House did, on a general appropriation bill; and we 
have $20,000,000 for the next three years to carry out that aw. 

Now, then, from time to time they come in; as that committee 
do not choose to exercise their jurisdiction, somebody comes in 
= wants a river and harbor item put on a general deficiency 

ill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What has that to do with this proposition? 

Mr. CANNON. They want a river and harbor item put on the 
sundry civil bill. What does my friend ask? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Whathasthat todo with thisappropriation? 

Mr. CANNON. Because it is a river and harbor item. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understand that; but if, as the gentle- 
man says, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors had made appro- 
priations, and useless appropriations, what has that to do with 
this particular item? 

Mr. CANNON. This a item has no authority of law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Idozniot so understand it. 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). And if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had put it in the bill in the first instance, it would have 
been subject to a point of order. I want to say that I do not care 
anything about this item—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will you allow me to ask you one further 
question? 

Mr. CANNON. Wait aminute. Maybe,if you will allow me 
to — my statement, I may do better for you than you would 

ourself. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I know you have a very kind heart. 

Mr. CANNON. It may be that the navigation of the channel 
to be formed by these jetties would be expedited by this expendi- 
ture of $50,000. I have been deluged by telegrams from a great 
many people all over the United States, some of whom I did not 
suppose knew there was such a place as Cumberland Sound, ad- 
vocating this proposition; but I want to say to the House that 
heretofore, when these items have gone upon one of these bills 
out of order, it has been under the approval of members who 
were upon the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. This does not 
even come blessed with the approval of gentlemen who formerly 
had service upon that committee. I am not speaking so much to 
antagonize this single appropriation as I am to say to the House 
that I trust the time will soon come when the various committees 
of this House will perform their functions. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side. 

A MEMBER, hen? 

Mr. CANNON. I can not say when exactly, but I am quite 
satisfied that it will come. 

Mr. GAINES. Has the gentleman voted that way this session? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I have voted that way. I am speaking 
of a question of real interest, not about the little demagogies 
that have strutted and fretted their brief hour on the stage and 
been bandied by that side of the House between contending 
leaders. US ged and applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. TERRY. I suppose the gentleman from Illinois considers 
it demagogy to contend for the constitutional rights of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. The beacon of the storm arises—the latest 
leader. {Laughter on the re side, } 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I now ask a question of my friend? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. This place is near my home, and I am in- 
terested in it; and the gentleman will excuse me. Take it for 
granted, as the gentleman contends, that the River and Harbor 
Committee made an injudicious report and an injudicious appro- 
priation —— ' 

Mr. CANNON. Well. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Waitamoment. Suppose $1,300,000 ought 
never to have been appropriated for the jetties on Cumberland 
Sound, but it has been done; and in the doing of it, in the con- 
struction of those jetties, the original channel has been stopped 
up and the commerce of that port has been obstructed. oe 
not to blame for that. We are to blame for it in this House, hay- 
7 that appropriation. 

ow, these people come and ask that $50,000 shall be taken from 
the contingent fund to keep the old channel open until the jetties 
' completed in order that the business of that port may 


are ee 
not be obstructed and obstructed ener: Is the gentleman 
er use 


from Illinois willing to stand up here and re that? 

Mr. CANNON, will answer the gentleman's question; but 
first let me say that when he does not want to comprehend he is 
the ‘dumbest’ man that I ever saw in relation to the merits of a 
question as it stands in law, while, on the other hand, when he 
does want to Ss he has as keen perceptions as any man 


in this House. ughter. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, the shoaling of the channel in 
Cumberland Sound is not extraordinary. I have inquired of the 
Chief of Engineers about that. The wind and the waves and the 
tides come in due order, and that channel has always shoaled from 


time to time, and it is constantly changing. The same processes 


are going on in the old channel there to-day. This appropriation 
is not to open the old channel; it is to dredge between the jetties 
and make more rapid the a which is already going on, 
Now, it may be that that work ought to be done. 

I do not say it ought notto be. Iam not competent to pass upon 
that question. My committee was not charged with making an 
investigation of that question. But I do say that this is legislation, 
and that this item and the next item, if they are retained in this 
bill, amount to making a regular river and harbor bill out of a 
general appropriation bill, so far as those items are concerned, | 
want to call attention to that fact and to protest against it, and 
against the practice, which I admit has existed to some extent 
heretofore, and when I have done that I have accomplished my 
purpose. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I agree with my friend from 
Illinois all the way through upon his general proposition; but I 
trust he does not propose to punish these people merely because 
he finds a technical objection to making the appropriation in this 
way, an objection which I agree is proper and right as a techni- 
cality. I admit what the gentleman says upon the technical view 
of the subject; but, as I understand him, he proposes now to pun- 
ish the people down there by shutting up this port completely, 
simply because we have done wrong heretofore and because he 
thinks the wrong ought not to be remedied on this bill. Now, I 
ask the gentleman if he will not allow this $50,000 to be used to 
keep open the old channel there while the jetties are being com- 
aoa instead of standing upon a mere technicality and shutting 
up the port? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman’s question shows that he does 
not understand the amendment. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, It may be that it is the gentleman from 
Illinois who does not understand it. 

Mr. CANNON. This appropriation is not to keep the old chan- 
nel open. The old channel shoals, and it is not proposed to ex- 
pend oor of this money upon improving it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is proposed to dredge and sluice the old 
channel! while the jetties are being built. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. My friend from Florida [Mr. Davis] 
who makes the motion to concur will disabuse the gentleman's 
mind on that point. This appropriation is to dredge between the 


jetties. 

Mr. DAVIS. With the an of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois, I want to state this: That Cumberland Sound has been sub- 
ject to fill heretofore is undoubtedly true. If it had been a perfect 
harbor, Congress would never have made an appropriation for 
ron work there. But, inasmuch as it was deemed an important 

rbor, Congress has. made a very liberal appropriation for it. 
Now, the immediate effect of the putting in of the wall has been 
to close the old channel, which has heretofore been used, more rap- 
idly than erosion is opening the new channel, and the report shows 
that commerce will actually be hindered unless the new: potty wall 
can be aided in clearing out the new channel by the use of dredges. 
There is no provision for eg and sluicing in the contract 
heretofore made, but a provision of that kind is absolutely neces- 
gL must have it or yur commerce will be stopped. 

t weavant now is an app iation for dredging and sluic- 
ing so that the new channel may be hastened and that the work 
of the jetty wall already placed there may be made more rapid, in 
order that the harbor may not be absolutely closed ir For that 
purpose we ask that the $50,000, recommended by the engineer 
and by the War Department, recommended by the Senate Com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate after a full discussion before the 
Committee on Commerce of that body, be allowed. We simply 
ask that $50,000 be made immediately available, and that it be 
deducted from the sum which will come to us from the maximum 
appropriation heretofore made. 

. CANNON. A word more, Mr. Speaker, and then I am ready 
for a vote. I want to say again that the deducting of this sum 
from the total appropriation does not amount to anything. Gen- 
tlemen ask this appropriation and authorization because there is 
no law which provides for this and because, from their 
standpoint, it is necessary to have the money. I do not know 
enough about the subject myself to be able to say whether the 
work ought to be done or not, but I do know that this appropria- 
tion has no place upon a bill of this kind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me ask Lag ganar a question. 
Is it not a fact that this is a deficiency merely in name, and 
that long ago the House abandoned the confining of these bills to 
matters of deficiency, and has not the gentleman himself. in the 
last Congress and brought in deficiency bills containing 
many items. that have no connection with a deficiency? 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, the practice has existed ever since the 
establishment of the Government of inserting legislative provi- 
sions here and there in general appropriation , but it has be- 


] dl ‘ 
“°Mr. UNDERWOOD Well, it that has been the practice, and if 
last 


r 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. i 
it was done even in the Congress, and if is an urgent 
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mone required to kee 
sry should not this item be allowed 

Mr. CANNON. You can not rid of this item by a point of 
order. It isa Senate amendm I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Davis}, as he has a right to do, moves to concur in the Senate 
amendment. It is for the House to say what they will do, but 
the House must assume the responsibility. I have but one object 
in relation to this matter, namely, to call the attention of the 
House to its merits or to its demerits and to let the House under- 
stand that when it takes action upon the subject it assumes the 
authority to make this appropriation without being able to say 
that it is done upon the recommendation of its conferees, or that 
in an unguarded moment the item was placed upon a general 
appropriation bill. A ; 

Mr. SAYERS. Is the gentleman satisfied as to the merits of 
this proposition? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know whether it has merit or not. I 
think ‘hat without this $50,000 in time—how much time I do 
not know—the scouring would take place between the jetties, but 
if you dredge out and stir up the deposits I have no doubt that the 
scouring will take place faster. 

Mr. SAYERS. I take it, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from IIli- 
nois does not deny that the proposition has merit, and that if it 
were upon a river and harbor bill it would not meet with any 
serious objection from him. Am I stating his position correctly? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, so far as I have knowledge, the propo- 
sition may have merit; I do not know. I will say to my friend 
that I have never investigated, and I am not competent to inves- 
tigate with great facility, reports of engineers. I have never had 


that duty im upon me. 
Mr. SivEns. Bat the proposition is backed, I suppose, by a 


of the Chief of Engineers in its favor, is it not? 
. CANNON. Well, I suppose that may be so. Still, if the 
tleman had gone and talked with the Chief of Engineers as I 

id, he would not be quite certain, as I am not. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
me for a few moments? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the House 
should concur in this amendment of the Senate. I think I have 

uite full knowledge with regard to the matter we are discussing. 
e harbor at Fernandina is one of the most important of the 
South Atlantic coast. The Government has had it under process 
of improvement for some years, but appropriations were made in 
so desultory a manner that but little progress was effected. The 
Committee on Riversand Harbors, however, regarded this harbor 
as of 80 t importance, in view of the growing commerce of 
that on, that in 1896 they placed it under what is known as 
the continuous-contract system, so that the work might be speed- 
ily accomplished. 

It is true, as my friend from [linois says, that the channel at 
that harbor has been in the habit of shifting from place to place 
and of shoaling. In order to prevent this shifting and shoaling, 
two jetties were to be constructed, one known as the north jetty, 
the other as the south jetty. The old channel, which is the pres- 
ent one, trends in a southerly direction, and a large gap has been 
left in the southern jetty, through which vessels now proceed out 
to the ocean. The intention is not to close that gap until the 
channel designed to be created by these two jetties shall have 
been established. This channel which the engineers are seeking to 
establish, and which, as a matter of fact, is being rapidly estab- 
lished, lies close by the side of the north jetty, running parallel 
with it. The present channel, mark you, goes to the south, and 
absolutely crosses the south jetty. The expectation has been that 
this old channel would continue open until the new channel, par- 
allel to the north jetty, shall have been completely established, so 





the harbor from closing 
in this bill? 


that at that time this gap in the south jetty might be closed and 
the work thus or 2 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. May I iuterrupt the gentleman a 


moment? As I understand him, the amount appropriated in the 
river and harbor bill for this improvement was only a portion of 
the amount authorized? 

CATCHIN sir, 


: GS. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. And is this sum of $50,000 to be 


taken from the amount ted or the amount authorized? 
aan fe From amount authorized. I was com- 


tl * 
; WILLIAM L STONE. And, as I understand, the work 
done under the amount appropriated has made it necessary 


that this extraordinary work be now done. Is that the situation? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Well, I think so, unless we are to have 
this channel obstructed, to the great t of the commerce of 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. And if this $50,000 be now appro- 


priated, it will be so much credited to the amount of the authori- 
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the north jetty. 
“It is to the manifest advantage of the United States to aid in 
opening the new channel now by sluicing and dredging.” 


itol. 


our own practices. 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. It will. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. It willsave that much in the ulti- 


mate expense of the work? 


Mr. CATCHINGS. My friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was 


entirely correct when he stated that whether or not we make this 
appropriation to help this work out by sluicing and dredging, 
the same result will in time be attained. 
was expected when this plan was adopted. 
jetty is closed, I have no question thai all the channel needed will 
be created. 
meanwhile have the present channel, the only one which can now 
be used, obstructed, to the great injury of the commerce of that 


That is true. That 
Whenever the south 


But if we are to wait until that takes place, we 


rt. 
The Engineer Department tells us that it is very much to the 


interest of the Government, saying nothing of the interests of the 
port, that this $50,000 shall be allowed to be used in sluicing and 


redging along this new channel which is being made parallel to 
The language of the engineer in substance is: 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, by this means the work can be 


accomplished more certainly, because all the natural conditions 
now point to the speedy completion of this new channel. 
is only a bar of about half a mile now between the end of the 
channel on the land side and the end of the bar on the sea side; 
and it is through this half mile of bar that this new channe! must 
go in order to become complete. i 
these natural processes by sluicing and dredging alongside this 
north pier. 
an original proposition pending before any Committee of Rivers 
and Harbors which might be appointed, it would meet with very 
speedy and hearty concurrence and recommendation. 


There 


It is simply proposed now to aid 


I do not hesitate to say, Mr. Speaker, that if this were 


There is some objection, as we all understand, to items of this 


sort when placed on appropriation bills; yet it is by no means to 
be conceded that the objection is so serious that we must be con- 


trolled by it; because the rules which we observe are different 
from those followed by our confréres at the other end of the Cap- 
This provision is now on this bill in strict accordance with 
the rules of the Senate. Wecan not control their action; and it 
seems to me it is not for us to say we will not accept this propo- 
sition simply because the placing of it on this bill is contrary to 
The only question for us to determine is 
whether it is a proper and righteous provision. 

If this $50,000 be allowed, it will not add one dollar to the expense 
of the Government. It will greatly expedite the formation of 
this new channel and will secure to that great harbor the full and 
free use to which it is entitled of the waters of the channei neces- 


sary for the purposes of commerce. 


he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
has moved that the House further insist on its disagreement to 
this amendment; and pending that the gentleman from Florida 
{[Mr. Davis] has moved that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment and concur in the amendment. The question is on the lat- 


ter motion. 


Thequestion being taken, the motion of Mr. Davis was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

The next amendment disagreed to by the conferees was amend- 


ment numbered 90, as follows: 


To defray the expense of removing obstructions in the Kootenai River 


above Jennings, Mont., on which vessels have been recently wrecked, the sum 


of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of the action of the 
House, having voted $50,000 for the improvement of Cumberland 
Sound, I have no doubt, from the reading of the communications 
relating to this appropriation of $5,000 for removing the obstruc- 
tions in question, that its expenditure—I was going to say was 
more loudly called for—but is certainly as loudly called for as 
that for Cumberland Sound. I have no doubt that it will beget 
the accommodation of much more commerce in proportion than 
the expenditure of the $50,000 in the other case; and therefore I 
see no reason for antagonizing it, and shall not do so if the House 
desires, or if the gentleman from Montana sees proper to move to 
concur in the same. I yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede from its disagreement and concur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate just read. I speak in behalf of the gentleman 
from Montana, who is necessarily absent. 

The motion of Mr. Lewis of Washington was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The next amendment, on page 59, amendment numbered 98, was 
read, as follows: 

Armor plate: That the total cost of the armor, according to the weights Bre. 
pared, for the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1506, shall 
not exceed $2,407,500, exclusive of the cost of transportation, ballistic test 
plates, and tests; and no contract for armor plate shall be made at an aver- 

rate to exceed $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds: And provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized in his discretion to contract with 
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either or all of the builders of the hulls and machinery of these vessels, or 
with any one or more bidders, for the furnishing of the entire amount of said 
armor, at a cost not exceeding the aforesaid 00 per ton, if he shall deem it 
for the beat interests of the Government. 

In case the Secretary of the Navy shall find it impossible to make contracts 
for said armor within the limits as to price above fixed, he shall be, and 
hereby is, authorized and directed to take steps to establish a Government 
armor factory of sufficient capacity to make such armor. In execu 
this authority he shall preaepe a description and plans and specifications o 
the land, buildings, an machinery suitable for the factory; and shall adver- 
tise for proposals to furnish such land, buildings, and machinery as a whole 
plant, or separately for the land or buildings or the whole or any part of 
said machinery, and report to Congress at its next session. The Secre 
shall also appoint an armor factory board, to consist of competent naval 
officers of suitable rank, to advise and assist him in executing the authority 
hereby conferred, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its di eement to the Senate amendment just read. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, who will be here, I 
know, in a few moments and support the motion, I beg to offer 
the following motion to concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment, and ask to have it read from the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment, and agree thereto with the following amendment: 

Strike out all of lines 7 to 20, inclusive, of said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That the total cost of the armor, ey 9 the weights prepared, for 
the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1 not exceed 


210,000, exclusive of the costs o! pesereenen. ballistic test plates, and 
ts; and no contract for armor plate si be made at an ave rate to 


exceed r ton of 2,240 poe And provided furt. t 
n his discretion to contract with either or all of the 





pe her, That the 

of the Navy is authorized 

builders of the hulls and mackinery of these vessels, or with any one or more 
bidders, for the furnishing of the entire amount of said armor, at a cost not 
ex ing the aforesaid $400 per ton, if he shall deem it for the best interests 


of the Government.” 

Mr. CANNON. A word or two only, and then I will yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

TheSPEAKER. Dos the gentleman from Illinois consent that 
the amendment may be presented at this time? 

Mr. CANNON. AsI understand it, this is a motion to recede 
from the disagreement and concur with an amendment, and as I 
understand it, the motion is in order. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. [ understand that 
question settled, in the shape of instructions by the House? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Illinois is 
to insist upon the disagreement. But the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania moves to recede from the disagreement, and concur with 
an amendment. That motion takes precedence. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I un it is a proper motion. 

Mr. CANNON, It will enlarge, I believe, the limit of cost of 
the battle ships? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, Only to make the cost correspond 
to the increase in the cost of armor. 

Mr. CANNON. If that is all the change you make, I do not feel 
at liberty to make the point of order. It seems to me that it isa 
question of putting the limitation on the cost of armor plate, and 
even if it is subject to a technical point of order, I do not desire 

make one, and am willing that the House shall decide the ques- 


ou want the 


tion on its merits. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary tra. 
' The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is adopted, does it not take the matter entirely out 
of the hands of the conferees? 

The SPEAKER. It does not take the control of the floor away 
from the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understand that; but if the amendment 
is adopted, is it not necessarily an instruction to the conferees to 
do a certain thing, and thereby takes away from them the right 
of individual action in the matter? Am I not correct in that? 

The SPEAKER. No; it would be still in the hands of the next 
conference appointed by the House to consider the matter. The 
House does not agree with the Senate, but only with an amend- 
ment offered in the House. To have vitality this amendment 
must have the concurrence of the Senate also. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to add a word, Mr. Speaker, and will 
~ to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. It is proper, I think, 

state to the House that the Senate amendment fixes the price 
to bees ee ee ee 

Now, it is alleged that that not secure the armor plate. 
We tried to arrive at the temper of the Senate conferees. I sup- 

it is in order for me to state that, so far as we can get any 
information about it, the temper of the Senate clearly is against 
agreeing to any price in excess of $300 per ton. The House con- 
ferees did not feel at li to submit an agreement concurring 
in the Senate amendment, we had given a pledge to the 
House that there should be no t touching this amend- 
ment until the House had an opportunity to its will in the 
. The Senate conferees, I believe, have been ready 

agree upon $300, carrying out the temper of the Senate, or 
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would have been ready to submit an agreement striking out 
appropriation whatever, being of the opinion that $300 would n 
command thearmor plate. Now, Iam quite content, having sta‘. | 
this much as to the situation derstand it from the standpo: : 
of the conference committee, to ask my colleague on the cont, 
ence [Mr. Sayers] if he desires any time now. 

Mr. SAYERS. I think some gentleman on this side of ¢| 
House will want time. ‘ 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Before the gentleman yields, I want to a:\: 
him a question. 

Mr, CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If amendment is stricken out entire!|\., 
oa - former provision, providing a limit of $300, still be in 

orce 

Mr. CANNON. I understand there would be no appropriation 
for it whatever—no law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No law? 

Mr. CANNON. I believe not. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Under the present law it is lii- 
ited to $300, There are several tlemen who wish to speak in 
favor of thisamendment. I should like to ask the gentleman fr. 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] as to the time. 

Mr. CANNON. How much time does the gentleman desire, 
and to whom shall I yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I should like to say somethin, 
myself, and a colleague ; an the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] will speak. ere are others who 
wish to be heard, and I do not know how much time we shill 


want. 

Mr. CANNON. To whom do you desire me to yield first? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. To the gentleman from Maino 
[Mr. BouTvELLE}. 

Mr. CANNON. How much time does the gentleman from 
Maine desire? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I should like to state the situation as briefly 
as ible. I will be as brief as I can. 

. CANNON. I should like to finish the matter to-day. 
you indicate any time? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I should like twenty-five minutes, I think. 
I may not soars that length of time. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
as Es eet minutes. 

Mr. BOUTE . Mr. Speaker, while this matter is more or 
less familiar to some an ve —— ae mn the last 
Congress, there are a number of gen en ouse to 
whom this subject is entirely new, and it seems to me desirable 
to state how this situation has come up. 

At the close of the session of Co in 1896 a provision was 
inserted in the naval a , as the result of an inves- 
tigation that had been y made by the Naval Committee of 
the Senate, prohibiting the Secretary of the Navy from making 
oe more contracts for the purchase of armor, and containing the 
following provision: 

ovided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed 
cost and the price for the same 
the result of his investigation 
than January 1. ; andno 
or authorized by this act shall be made 
is made to Congress for its action. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Herbert, made that re un- 
der date of December 31, 1896. He conducted a very exhaustive 
inquiry, not only in this country, but in Europe, and the result of 
his inv tion is found in House Document aon second 


Can 


ing words: 


It is therefore that in future be 
uired to furn heir own nickel. Adding for this item to $375, we 
a per ton, allowing something for 


on we 
bers, This seems fair and equitabl 
price te pay for the aeeabe fox tne Witconaie: acne ond Iitinois. = ; 
These were the vessels the armor for which was at that time 
under consideration. In nce of that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of this House, of which I at time was chair- 
consideration 


man, after a very of the whole matter and 
a realization of all the prejudices and misinformation involved 
in the subject, came to the conclusion that we should be best justi- 


fied in recommending to this House legislation on the line of the 
investigation made by that Department of the Government which 


has been desi to deal with those su the Navy De- 
partment, to ask the House to concur in legislation 
upon the conclusions reached by the Secretary after careful con- 


sideration of the views of the of that Department. There- 
fore, in the annual bill presented last we in- 
serted a provision the total 


shi 
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In that provision we did not ifically state the price. We did 
not sa or $400 per ton. e estimates of the Department 
aera provided for the size, shape, and weight of every piece of 
armor to go into those ships, and it was provided that it should be 
bought at a sum which would be at the rate of $400 a ton. We 
did that because, in the opinion of our committee, it was more de- 
sirable that Congress should fix the amount of money it was will- 
ing to spend for a certain object than it would be to fix the market 
price of acommodity; and the result was that the provision passed 
this House unanimously. It went to the Senate, where this mat- 
ter had been discussed and where more or less warmth had been 
generated in the course of the investigation and debate. I ought 
to say, first, that the Senate amended the bill by providing out- 
right that not more than $300 per ton should in any case be paid 
and prohibiting the Secretary of the Navy from makin g any con- 
ts above that price. 

"te KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. Was not that amendment of the Senate offered 
by a gentleman who was formerly Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not desire, Mr. Speaker, and I do not 
think it would be entirely proper for me to go into those details. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, the gentleman has given the figures given 
by the Secretary of the Navy. I simply refer to the figures 
given by a gentleman who was formerly Sieecters of the Navy. 

Mr. UTELLE. But under the traditions of this body it 
would not be proper for me to indicate that by specifically naming 
a gentleman who had formerly been Secretary of the Navy. 

. KELLEY. But you are speaking of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman must understand the situa- 
tion. it may be perfectly proper to refer to the Secretary of the 
Navy in his official capacity, but no. to single out an individual 
Senator by name or advert toa former occupation of a Senator. 
But that not matter. If I were permitted to follow the gen- 
tleman’s suggestion in that line, I might say my information is 
that the former Secretary of the Navy is now in favor of the mor 
osition submitted here by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
WituiaM A. Stone}, after the three-hundred-dollar experiment 
has been tried and to be unsuccessful. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will allow me to make this 

statement, we can discuss the question more intelli- 

gently afterwards. I am nowsimply stating the facts. The Sen- 

ate amended the House bill by providing specifically that not 

more than $300 should be paid for this material. The conference 

report came up in the House, and on the discussion of that amend- 

ment representations were made here by a oe of 

, that an important manufacturing establishment in 

the State of Illinois was ready and willing to furnish material for 
about oy per ton. 

e 


delay in furnishing the armor may subject the Government to heavy ex- 
pense on several accounts, and as it is desirable for every reason that these 
ships should be completed as soon as possible, it is deemed of great impor 
tance that steps should be taken immediately for procuring the armor 
_ I therefore recommend that authority be given the Department to adver- 

tise again for proposals and to make contracts for armor ata price not ex 
ceeding $400 a ton, the rate recommended by my predecessor in his report to 
Congress, dated December 31,1896, on the subject of the cost of armor 

Inclosed also is a copy of a report dated the 7th instant, of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, relative to the capacity of the present works of the 
Illinois Steel Company, and the erection by that company of its proposed 
armor-manufacturing plant. 

I direct this letter to you, as Iam informed that no Committee on Naval 
Affairs on the part of the House of Representatives exists 

Very respectfully, 










JOHN D. LONG, Secretary. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

That was presented to the House, or I attempted to present it, 
on the 9th of April, 1897, but objection was made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins] to its consideration or to the 
printing of itinthe Recorp. It was printed as an executive docu- 
ment, and the matter has never since come before the House; but 
now indirectly, as the result of an amendment of the Senate to the 
deficiency bill, it comes up for consideration. 

In regular sequence, I eovid state that in the other body, as the 
RECORD shows, the committee to whom the subject was referred 
recommended when this deficiency bill was reported, in accord- 
ance with the revised action of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, a provision that the armor might be purchased at a price 
not exceeding $400 per ton. 

That proposition was discussed in the Senate a short time ago 
and was amended by a return to the price of $300 per ton, the fig- 
ure under which advertisements for proposals have been made, 
and under which no proposals were received for the furnishing of 
this armor. I may state here, parenthetically, that the commu- 
nication to which the Secretary refers, the communication from 
the Illinois Steel Company (which is made a part of this docu- 
ment), was a proposition that if the Government would make a 
contract with that corporation for the furnishing of all the armor 
plate that the Government would require for twenty years to 
come, with a condition that the Government should purchase of 
the company not less than 6,000 tons each year, they would man- 
ufacture armor for, I think, $270 a ton to begin with, and subse- 
quently for $240 a ton. 

That proposition the Department states it was not author- 
ized, sitken te quaecel statute or by any provision in the appro- 
priation bill, to consider. Congress has not authorized the pur- 
chase of armor for twenty years to come. and I may add that no 
plan for the enlargement of the Navy that has ever been even 
submitted has contemplated the building of so large a number of 
battle ships as this proposition wouldimply. We have now either 
completed, or under construetion, nine of these large battle ships. 

The provision of 6,000 tons of armor plate per year for twenty 
years, making a total of 120,000 tons, would furnish us, in the 
proportion in which armor is provided for the ships now under 
construction, with an addition to our Navy of from 40 to 50 of 
these great battle ships, and that is a proposition which has never 
been even considered by Congress, onl which, of course, could not 
be taken into consideration by the Navy Department, so that the 
offer of that corporation was absolutely out of the question. The 
Carnegie Company simply sent in a brief communication stating 
that they would not make any bid to furnish armor plate for the 
prescribed price, because they could not afford to furnish it at that 
price. They said: 
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expressed absolute distrust of either the purpose or ability 
of any such establishment to fulfill that promise, as a result of 
that statement the House, perhaps > declined to follow 
Navy, to provide that this armor might cost as high as $400, and 
e Senate amendment; and the bill was passed, went to 
btieeips chvuld not encted G06 per toa Secretary Elecbort ioe 
armor not ex . e im- 
mediately advertised for puso 
The responses to that advertisement came in after the present 
Administration acceded to power, and on the 9th of April last past 
Iattempted to present to this House a communication from the 
present ee een, Hon. John D. Long, in which he 
stated that the ts had been opened by the ent 
and that contained no bids. Some communications had been 
received, as to their character he made this statement: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, April 9, 1397. 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
ceived on the 8th instant 


F 


Tue CARNEGIE Sreet Company, LIMrren, 
Pittsburg, Pa., April 5, 1897. 

Sir: Referring to your advertisement for proposals on armor plates for 
battle ships 7, 8, and 9, dated March 10, 1807: 

As the act of Congress of March 3, 1897, prohibits the acceptance of any bid 
over $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds, we are unable to bid, as, with all our facili- 
ties and experience, we can not supply the Government with armor of the 
quality we are now making at that price. 

We res ‘ully refer you to our testimony at various times before com- 
mittees of Congress and to our communications on the subject to your pred- 
ecessor as to our position on this question. 

We trust you will be able to satisfy Congress of the importance of such 
legislation as will enable you to negotiate with armor manufacturers to secure 
at a fair price the quality of armor the Government should have 

If you were in a position now to negotiate with us and we could not agree 
upon a price, we would be perfectly willing to have the price fixed by arbi 
tration, the arbiters to be men skilled in the art. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
THe CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


C. M. SCHWAB, President. 

Hon. Joun D. Lone, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Under date of April 7, the Bethlehem Company sent a somewhat 
longer communication to the Department, in which they discussed 
the matter, and also came to the conclusion that they could not 
afford to produce armor plate at $300 aton. Their communication 
is as follows: 

Tue Bera_Lenem Inon Company, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., April 6, 1897. 

Srr: In answer to your advertisement, dated March 10, 1897, inviting bids 
for the supply of about 8,900 tons, more or less, of nickel-steel face-hardened 
armor, we regret to have toadvise you that, as we notsee our way to naming 
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prices for this armor within the limit of $300 per ton, as fixed by the recent 
act of Congress providing for its purchase, we are not able to submit a tender 
for its manufacture, In taking this action we wish to present the following 
observations: 

The first contract for the supply of armor which this compary made with 
the Department, dated June 1, 1887, was for armor of plain steel, at an average 
price for all kinds (exclusive of accessories) of $536.16 per gross ton. That 
armor differed from what is now required in that it contained no nickel, and 
was not face-hardened or reforged. These three modifications in the manu- 
facture of armor, by which its ballistic resistance has been greatly increased, 
have added largely to its cost of production. This increased cost is due not 
only to the direct cost of applying the processes, but also to the fact that the 
tonnage of face-hardened and reforged armor that can be turned out of a 
given plant in a fixed timeis much less than of plain armor, due tothe greater 
number of operations, the increased difficulty of machining, and the decrease 
in the average thickness of the armor by reason of its greater ballistic resist- 
ance. 

Further, the design of modern armor, including elliptical turrets, double- 
tapered plates, and portholes in superstructure, make it. more difficult and 
expensive to manufacture than the armor of our original contract, and this 
is especially the fact in the case of the armor for the three ships for which bids 
are now asked, where not only are the porthole plates entirely novel in de- 
sign and difficult to execute, but the heavy turrets are conical as well a 
tical, whereby the difficulty, risk, and cost of fashioning the plates is greatly 
increased, making this armor as a whole more expensive to eres than any 
we have been ever asked to bid upon. In the face of the above facts the act 
of Congress providing for a Be eee i of this armor limits its cost toa sum 
but little reater than one-half the price which, at the time we made our first 
orutrast ; or plain armor, was, after full investigation, found to be fair and 
reasonabie. 

An all-important factor in the cost of the production of armor plate, to 
which we wish to call your attention, and to which due consideration was 
not given by Congress in limiting the price, is the smallness and uncertainty 
in the amount of product compared with the cost of the necessary plant. 
Exclusive of the 7,155 tons of armor furnished under our first contract, which, 
to a great degree, was composed of an accumulation incident to beginning 
work on the new Navy, we received on March 1, 1893, orders for 3,571 tons, 
and on June 1, 1893, orders for 2,625 tons. This makes a total of 6,195 tons in 
four years from March 1, 1893, or a yearly amount of 1,549 tons, It is not 
likely, therefore, that the average amount of armor ordered of us by the 
Government in the future will exceed 2,000 tons perannum. The amount 
chargeable to our armor plant, as stated in our testimony bedore the Senate 
committee, is about $4,000,000. A charge of 15 per cent on this investment to 
cover depreciation, renewals, additions, and interest, is certainly a very 
reasonable one. Fifteen per cent of $4,000,000 equals $600,000 per annum, 
which, divided by 2,000 tons, equals $300 per ton as a fixed charge, exclusive 
of all other costs of manufacture. 

It is well known that when this cupeaty weterteck to establish a plant 
fcr the manufacture of armor it was given to believe that the requirements 
of the Government would provide sufficient work to give full employment 
to the plant for a number of years. As a matter of fact, the amount of 
armor for which we have received orders since the completion of our first 
contract has been less than half the capacity of our works, while for the 
future there are no assurances that the annual requirements of the Depart- 
ment will even equal those of the past; and still we are asked to furnish this 
small amount of material at a price which can leave us no margin of profit, 
while if we decline there appears to be no recourse but to shut down our 
plant. This, we submit, is not an equitable treatment of our interests, nor 
can the result be consistent with the best interests of the Government. 

We have taken enormous risks, have spent money lavishly, have established 
one of the finest plants in the world for the production of armor plate; have 
gathered and formed a corps of highly skilled men, and have spared no pains 
nor conscientious endeavor to meet all the severe demands of the Govern- 
ment to furnish armor ecual, if not superior, to any produced in the world. 
To have this magnificen’ —_ lie idle, our highly trained corps of skilled 
workingmen scattered, and the success of an enterprise of such importance 
jeopardized would certainly be a national misfortune. 

s bearing upon this view of the question, we beg to quote from the report 
of Secretary Herbert to Congress, as follows: 

“You must therefore pay for armor in the future a price sufficiently lib- 
eral to justify these contractors, or others, in ponies lants in order and 
ready at all times to manufacture armor if occasion should require. The 

sent size and strength of our Navy is not so efficient a factor in keeping 

e public and in creating respect for our country abroad as is our ca- 
pacity rapidly to increase that Navy to any uired extent.” 

In this connection it should be further no that with our plant in com- 
plete working order we can produce the armor now requi in less than 
one-half the time, and with far greater 7 as yeuneee quality, than 
could be done by mag Sew concern that might undertake the work. 

In conclusion, we beg to state that while in protection of our own interest 
we can not afford to operate our armor plant roduce the small require- 
ments of the Government et prices very mate y less than those we are 
now receiving, we are, as sta in aletter dated November 25, 1896, addressed 
_ president to the Secretary of the Navy, willing to sell our plant tothe 

vernment below cost, at a fair price, to be fixed by suitable arbitration. 

We wish toagain express our regret that we are not able to submit a tender 
at this time within the limitation, as regards price, im by Congress. If 
this limitation can be removed, we do not doubt but that we can agree with 
the Department upon a price that will be fair and equitable, and not r 
than is paid for similar ee ot any other country in the world. If can 
be brought about, we shall be glad to serve the Government, as we havealways 
done, to the very best of our ability. 

We remain, respectfully, 








Tue Berauenem Iron CoMPANY. 
ROBERT 4. SAYRE. 


Vice-President and General Manager. 
The SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 


The result was, as I have stated, that no bids were received, 
and the Department, oe its authority incompetent to provide 
e material necessary for the completion of the ships, undertook, 
y a communication to the § er of the House and to the Presi- 
ent of the Senate, to bring the matter to the attention of Con- 
gress, superadding the testimony and the judgment of the present 
inistration of the Department to that of its predecessor, and 
recommending that Congress authorize the Department to adver- 
tise for bids for armor plate at a price not to exceed $400 per ton. 
Mr. BARLOW. Let me ask the gentleman whether one of these 
eens did not furnish armor to the Russian Government at a 
price, $249 a ton? 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, Mr. Speaker, that is a chestnut, but | 
will roast it over again for the delectation of my friend. 

Mr. BARLOW. The people of the United States would like to 
have it roasted over — 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will try to give the gentleman the informa. 
tion. Mr. Speaker, I am not here as the advocate or champion of 
any manufacturers of armor. I am holding my position on this 
floor and enjoying the indulgence of members in my capacity 5 
a representative of the people, while I endeavor to secure comm )- 
sense action by the Congress of the United States upon a business 
matter, concerning which I have had some experience. 

We have these ships on the stocks without any provision what- 
ever for their armor, and no provision can be made unless Con- 
gress makes it. IfCon shall declare again that the Secretary 
of the Navy shall not be permitted to pay more than $300 a ton 
for armor for these vessels, that simply means, in the light of past 
experience, a declaration that these vessels shail not be completed, 
Now, what is the alternative provided by the Senate amendment? 
The alternative is that the Secretary of the Navy shall be author- 
ized to establish a Government armor plant if he can not get this 
material for $300 a ton, and shall proceed to manufacture it at the 
Government works. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Will the gentleman from Maine, 
if it will not be too large an intrusion upon his time, kindly reply 
to the question of the gentleman from California sad BaRLow}, 
in order that I may have the benefit of the information? I did not 
have the honor to be amember of this House in the last Congress, 
and I should like to know under what circumstances these com- 
panies, or any of them, offered to supply the Russian Government 
with armor at a less price. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr.8S r, it may be a violent assumption, 
but Iam going to assume, for the convenience of this body, that 
even in the State of Washington it is deemed best for a person 
who is making a statement upon an important question to make it 
consecutively rather than to jump here and there to answer 
questions which are entirely irrelevant at the time. I have not 
yet reached the point to which the gentleman’s question referred. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 1 only asked the 
gentleman's permission tointerrupt him, if he would consent to be 
interrupted, and a mere statement that he would not consent 
would have foreclosed the request. His other commentaries are 
both unnec and wholly unprofitable. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I consented to be interrupted twice, with a 
courtesy which I do not think the gentleman appreciates. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washin, . Ido appreciate it. That is why 
I criticise it. [Laughter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speer as I was sa , the only alter- 
native is to authorize the retary of the Navy to construct a 
Governmentarmor plant. Now, it has never been the policy of the 
Government since we began construction of the new Navy to do this 
kind of work in Government establishments. Inthe first place, 
it would require probably two years to build a Government plant; 
it would cost an enormous sum of money; and if all the expe- 
rience we have had from the beginning in the building of our ves- 
sels is good for anything, it would result in the armor costing us 
from 50 to 75 per cent more than it has already done. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Ishould like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman be kind enough to 
allow me to finish, I will answer him afterwards. 
wn eg ra The gentleman from Maine declines to be in- 

rrupted. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Idonotthink this method of proceeding with 
constant interruptions is useful. I will answer questions when I 
have finished my statement. 

Mr. BRUCKER. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I can not be interrupted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ne has the floor. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Without any argument at this point, I am 
going to assume that neither this House nor the Senate really con- 
templates the idea that at this stage of our naval development, 
with three battle ships that require armor, and without any as- 
surance as to what we may do in the future in to armored 
ships, we will, as a matter of economy, authorize the Government 
to construct an enormous armor-producing plant, the establish- 
ment of which will take two years, with such results as to cost as 
have been proved over and over again in the building of ships at 
our navy-yards, which have always proved enormously more ex- 
pensive than when they were built by contract. 

Now, the question that underlies this whole business is whether 
the Government of the United States has been compelled to pay 
an exorbitant for an important portion of the material 
for its Navy. to the exact amount t it costs to produce 
armor plate so many feet long, so many feet wide, so many inches 
thick, I am not enough of an expert to be qualified to y; but 
we have here the result of the most exhaustive investigation that 
could be made by the of the Navy, using his e offi- 
cers, upon whose good faith to the Government we y can 
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are the salaried and commissioned officers of the 
and have no ible interest except to serve the 
faithfully; and as the result of this careful investi- 
erbert concluded that $400 per ton would 


rely, for they 

Government 

Governmen 
tion Mr. Secretary 
an equitable price. aiti ; ' 

We have put that proposition to the test of a public advertise- 
ment; and it has been —. that in the United States to-day 
there is no corporation that desires to furnish or is capable, ac- 
cording to its own statement, of yas this armor at $300 per 
ton. So far as the proposition of the Illinois Steel Company was 
concerned, that was tentative; and even if the extraordinary con- 
ditions which they required—the impossible conditions, I might 
say, for no Congress, I opine, at this day would provide per- 
emptorily and positively for the construction of twenty more of 
these great war ships—even if we acceded to all the conditions, 
Commodore Sampson, then Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, has 
stated in a report made after careful investigation at the works: 

It may be fairly said that it would require at least two years for them to 
produce any satisfactory armor. 

Now, that is the condition in which we are to-day. The ques- 
tion is, Are we paying, have we been paying, such an exorbitant 
price for our armor as to justify us—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 

ired. 
; . BOUTELLE. [should like a little more time. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I move that the gentleman have 
five minutes additional. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I prefer to take the time from the gentle- 
man who has a of the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Time was the onl 
offer the gentleman; and after his conduct towar 
have appreciated it. 

Mr. CANNON. [I yield to the gentleman from Maine five min- 
utes in addition. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I should like to state this case properly. 

Mr. CANNON. Of course, I will yield to my friend ar much 
time as he may desire; but I wish to state that I shall ask the 
House to sit this afternoon until this bill is completed, because I 
want it to be enacted into a law in the near future. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. All I desire is to state the main facts of the 
situation. 1 will state them as briefly and concisely as possible, if 
the Speaker will kindly persuade gentlemen not to interrupt me. 

Mr. CANNON. Will my friend from Maine say how much 
additional time he desires? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ten minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It is a pretty difficult thing to instruct a 
a assembly like this in a technical matter in fifteen or twenty 
minutes 


thing I could 
me he might 


Now, the question whether we have been paying too much for 
this armor is a practical question. I read an article yesterday in 
a New England r—an independent paper—— 

A Memper. Independent of whom? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will possess himself in 
patience for about five minutes, he will add greatly to my obliga- 
tions. I read yesterday an article in a very prominent paper in 
regard to this very discussion, and to my mind it illustrates the 
view that the common-sense citizen of this country would take on 
this subject. Speaking of this controversy as to the price paid for 
steel armor, it says: 

We should suppose that it would be possible to get down to absolute facts 
in a controversy of this kind. 

How is it proposed to get down to the facts as to what it ought 
to cost to furnish this armor? What are the facts? Where are 
we to get them as to the price of this material? What is the 
common-sense view to take of the situation when somebody says 
we have been paying exorbitant prices? Why, sir, this news- 
a _ the natural expression of common sense on that sub- 

t says: 

It should be possible to discover what England, France, Germany, and 
Russia are paying for supplies of this character. 

That seems to me to be a very proper method of obtaining in- 
formation. . 

If it tag Sass that noumbtention has heen, Sorueed emeng a Sow manufac 
turers, Ve, 50 speak, a busin u ceu 
and make our Government pa an and ‘extort onary Trice for 
be cagplics. it would, we sh suppose, be ble to undermine this trust 

the needed material from foreign manufacturers. 

Does not that seem a very plausible and practical suggestion? 
It certainly does tome. This article goes on: 
ans So this svumiey teceees Be armor needed for its 


It can 
opney tle are Rute is no reason why—if our own manufacturers 
not fairly us—we should have an: neaney about sending to 
Gear battle ps. 


to obtain the steel armor for our 
Then it goes on to say this: 
on the other hand, that the Southern and Western Senators are 
eee aes ? AT Hy - Lt by eee 
by our manufacturers is not an excessive one. This, we say, is 
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something which should be susceptible of proof by comparison with the ex- 
periences of the leading foreign nations. 

How many critical gentlemen, Mr. Speaker, on the other side 
of the House, who are so very desirous of interrupting me in this 
discussion, know that from the very first order that we gave for 
armor plate up to the present time we have obtained it as cheaply 
as any other of the great maritime countries of the world? 

Mr. KELLEY. Then why did you not answer the question of 
the gentleman on this side as to the cost of armor to the Russian 
Government, furnished by one of our own establishments in this 
country? 

Mr. BOUTE“LLE. I was just going to answer it. I so stated 
when the gentleiman asked the question, and the gentleman who 
now interrogates me has only succeeded in delaying my answer 
by a half minute. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. That is a sad loss to the House. 

Mr. BOUTELLE (continuing). The Bethlehem Iron Company 
was first asked to supply armor, a few years ago, for our war ves- 
sels, and entered into a contract with the Government. It found 
after its contract was completed that Congress was at that time 
making no provision for additional armor forships. They have a 
plant that cost from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 on their hands. They 
desired, as many of our Ameriean manufacturers desire in times 
of depression in business, to keep their works going if possible, 
to prevent deterioration; and, just as other business concerns all 
over the world are in the habit of doing year after year, they 
were willing to run their establishments even at a loss, or at the 
smallest margin of profit, in order to get work to keep their expert 
force together and prevent an entire shutdown of their establish- 
ments. They sent their agents abroad to Europe to make a bid in 
Russia for armor plate, which that Government was then desirous 
of securing. 

Another enterprising concern, the Carnegie Company, was also 
on the grounds, and the European manufacturers were also pres- 
ent to take part in the proceedings and endeavor if possible to 
secure the contract. They have a system of bidding there that 
differs from ours, each concern marking down what it will sell 
its product for, and then submitting, when all of the bids are pre- 
sented, the very lowest figure at which it will do the work. The 
Bethlehem Company in a sharp contest bid down to $249 a ton for 
a small amount of armor required by the Russian Government. 
They desired to submit to the Russian Government, one of the 
great maritime powers of the earth, a specimen of the armor that 
could be produced in this country, which was the best in the 
world then as it is to-day. 

With that view, they made a small contract at that price, and 
that contract, Mr. Speaker, has formed the basis for a vast amount 
of misinformationand misplacedeloquence. It was something that 
is done year after year by every business concern in the country 
during times of depression and dullness. It was not only that, 
but it was looking after a new field as an outputfor their product. 
They got the contract. But does that prove that that company can 

roduce the material at that price and make a profit upon it? 

hat are the facts? They followed that contract with a new con- 

tract within a few months afterwards for $535 or $570 a ton, as 
near as [ can recollect, with the Russian Government. 

Therefore that contract, to which reference has been made, not 
only in this discussion, but in all preceding discussions on the 
same subject, cuts no possible figure here. The Bethlehem Com- 
pany has not been habitually producing armor at that rate. It does 
not pretend that it can make it profitably at that rate. It says, on 
the contrary,thatitcannotdoso. The only object was to prevent 
that great plant from being idle and their skilled laborers from 
scattering in all directions, and I submit that there is no business 
man with capacity sufficient to handle a peanut stand who would 
_ approve of that policy rather than allow that great plant to be 
idle. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I could go into all the figures if I had the 
time, but that is, it seems to me, a sufficient answer to the sug- 
gestions which have been made here. In the first place, this con- 
tract was made to keep the works going, and oe the men from 
scattering; and in the second place, it was done to show the quality 
of their products abroad; and finally, we find that they succeeded 
in making another contract at a price considerably over $500 per 


‘ton. 


When we first started to build the new Navy our object was, if 
possible, to succeed in getting all of our material for the construc- 
tion of our ships manufactured in the United States, and steps 
were taken to that end. The very first appropriation bill for the 
new Navy that I voted for carried money for materials necessarily 
purchased in Europe. It was urged upon our manufacturers here 
to take as speedy action as possible to enable us to get all of our ma- 
terials at home; and now I am glad to say that, owing to Amer- 
ican skill and American enterprise, during all of these years we 
have never been required to buy a single ton of armor abroad 
except a few hundred tons for the Miantonomoh, one of the de- 
layed double-turreted ironclad war ships, in all other cases the 
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oduct coming from the manufacturers of our own country, made 
~~ ores taken from our own mines and forged and fashioned 
by the strong right arms of our own people. [Applause.] 

I feel more pride in that than I do in bickering to-day about a 
few dollars in the cost of a ton of armor. 

Secretary Chandler made the first contract for armor for com- 
pleting the turrets of one of the ironclads. Now, I want to call 
your attention to this fact: This was plain armor. There was 
none of the additional expense that has come of late years from 
forging with nickel, from harveyizing, from carbonizing. The 
first contract ever made with the United States Government, be- 
fore we had any armor manufactured in this country, when we 
could not forge a pound of it here, when we were dependent upon 
England, cost $538.70 a ton. That was from 1887 to 1890. If we 
added the additional cost of modern processes, the cost would 
have averaged $641 per ton. 

In 1893 our contracts averaged $652.15 per ton. In 1896 our con- 
tracts averaged $582.12 per ton, including the cost of the varied 
shapes and forms, which increased the expense of producing the 
armor; so that we have the anomalous spectacle that, looking 
back over the whole of these operations, we had been buying our 
armor at home at a price on a plane with the price paid by England, 
France, Germany, and Russia, vwakich had m for years past in 

ion of these great plants. 

Now let me call your attention to another point. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I can not state the facts or properly discuss 
this important question in this disjointed way. 1am not going to 
undertake it; but I will say, in conclusion, that the prevailing price 
in Europe for some years has been $520 a ton, and, so far as my 
information goes, the last contract made in Europe was made 
with the great a concern in Germany to furnish armor at 

per ton for a Japanese vessel now under construction by 
lish builders; and we are proposing now to permit the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, after having demonstrated that he can not get 
this armor for $300 a ton, to pay $400 a ton to have it manufactured 
Seon ie lgnabers ts the House will recognize that the im- 

, Mr. , that ouse t the 

ection of my statement of this case has been due to the im 
aw of properly dealing with an intricate subject in such lim- 

time. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] as he , 
want about thirty minutes, 


Mr. SAYERS. I suppose we shall 
or a a little more. 
e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
has twenty minutes a 

Mr. CANNON, I will yield to the gentleman twenty minutes, 
which is all I have, and then he can take the floor in his own 


right, and I will ask him to ee ee es on 2 SEE Carnegie 


yield to some gentlemen on cg 
Mr. SAYERS. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
M 


Utah er 
r. a. . er, I have listened very attentively to 
the gentleman from Maine {Mr. BouTELLE], inasmuch as he has 
assumed the réle of schoolmaster to the House. That he has 
i t from his statement that he 


has failed to convert them to the _—— 
so earnestly advocating. The limi allotted me precludes 
a reply to the gentleman. I have not time to show the investi- 
gations made by officers of the Government as to the cost of armor 
plate, and to prove that at $300 per ton there is an immense profit. 
If time permitted, it could be shown that Carnegie & Co. are at- 
pting to plunder the Government, as they have in the 
My position is that the Government ought not to have any - 
ings with this company or its stockholders. Thear; nts made 
in favor of $400 per ton are based upon the bids an demands and 
alternatives of Carnegie & Co. When the cost of armor plate is 
ered, Carnegie & Co. are quoted and referred to, and we 
must supinely and like whipped curs accept their ultimatum. 
Concede, for the 


the Government, for Congress to enact any legislation that wo.) 
further swell the dishonest gains of this company and put it 1:5 
their power to further cheat and swindle the Government. 

Proof has been offered, and it can not be controverted, that :)., 
Carnegie Company, in the armor plate which it furnished in ; 
past, and which was uti in the construction of the vessel}. 
the Navy, placed upon those vessels armor plate that was impr.) > 
and imperfect. The evidence shows conclusively that fraud ws 
resorted to, that every possible means was devised in order to ¢.)- 
ceal the imperfections and the defects of the work furnished; a), 
to-day upon some of the vessels that have been constructed | , 
the Government is found this spongy, imperfect armor—a men; \ 
to the safety of the vessels. 

So great was this fraud and so glaringly defective the character 
of the workmanship that a resolution was by the Fifty- 
second Congress, I think, asking for an investigation, and also 1.- 

uiring that some of the vessels should be placed in dock, and th.:: 
the plates which had been placed upon them should be taken fr), 
the vessels and a thorough investigation had. I say, gentlemen, 
that we ought not now, even if it postpones the completion of the 
vessels for ten years, to deal with a company that is so lost to «)| 
sense of honor as to perpetrate the frauds that were committed |, 


the Carnegie Company. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. This amendment does not require the Goy- 


ernment to deal with any particular company. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman knows that there are only tw 
companies, and he has practically admitted that there are on!y 
two companies, the Bethlehem Company and the Carnegie Co1:- 
pany, engaged in the manufacture of armor plate, and that in 

eir operations in the ae pane collaborated and syndi- 
cated in their efforts and in their labors. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Has the gentleman ever heard any criti- 
cisms of the work of the Bethlehem ee 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I trust the gentleman from Utah 
will be allowed to make a consecutive statement. 

Mr.BOUTELLE, Thestatementsofthe gentleman from W ashi- 
ington are too “ consecutive.” 

. LEWIS of W m. The gentleman from Maine seems 
to have felt the effect of them. 

Mr. KING. I hope the gentleman from Washington will not 
ar me. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Oh, Iam not interrupting the gen- 
na from Utah. I am merely replying to the gentleman from 

ne. 

Mr. KING. I = to have the benefit of his statements, as 
I have not yet been “instructed” or converted to the mon- 
strous tion for w he stands sponsor in this House. At 
the other end of the Capitol, the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hauer}, 
occupying the high position which he does, could not defend th: 

Comment and when, during the disc , he was 
in ted with reference to the frauds which had been com- 
mitted by that company, he confessed that the company had not 
dealt fairly with the Government, that he was not pleased with 
“TE scabs obo to to justify the conduct of 

o one seems to me, e uct 0 
the Carnegie Company. Now it is proposed to give $400 per ton 
to these scoundrels, these robbers, these men who have 


ton. purpose to wrong, to rend 
lunder and cheating and the crime of ane money under 
false ee honorable? Theamendment off the gentle- 
man sy gaged yt WILLIAM A. STONE] hand over 
to e & Co. over $3,000,000 for materials worth less than 
$2,000,000, and in effect says, “Your past rascality is not only con- 
med, but we are so = that we propose a gift of $1,000,000.” 


; ; , the reason why I am op- 

posed to the proposition advocated by the gentleman from Maino 

that.it is evident to anybody who has studied the facts in refer- 

ence to making armor that at the price of $425 a ton there 
to the manufacturer. 


when it gets it at 
have armor made or get it at a much 
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nt at Bethlehem or the Carnegie plant. Those gentlemen, in 
Phe constraction of their plant, as often occurs, may have acted 
unwisely. They may have spent many thousands or hundreds of | 
thousands of dollars in putting in machinery that was absolutely 
useless; but they have no right to come to Congress and say, ‘‘ We 
are entitled to have you pay us an amount for this armor that will 
let us reap a profit on the mistakes we have made in our busi- 


mT hold in my hand a report made by the Secretary of the Navy in 
which the e of the United States who were employed and | 
by our Government to be informed on this question report | 
hat an armor plant that could do all this work necessary to com- 
plete these sh and equip them can be built for $1,590,000. 

Mr. BRUC . Let me ask the gentleman if these officers | 
that he of did not spend years to ascertain these facts in 
the Bethlehem and Carnegie steel works? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. tistrue. The experts whose reports 
are referred to have spent a in these very two plants that are 
bidding for this armor, and were sent there by the United States 
Government so that they might understand this proposition. 

Now, I give to the House the figures contained in this report. 
I believe is an estimate of the cost of a French plant that 
falls below $1,000,000 which it is stated could produce such armor. 
These and [ will not weary the House with figures, 
Lieutenants Rohrer and Niles, show that a ton of harveyized 
nickeled steel would cost $167.30. That is the labor cost and | 
material. Ensign McVeigh, who was sent by the Government to 
examine into this matter, reports that the cost of a ton would be | 
$161.54. But these gentlemen say you must allow something for | 
the plates that are spoiled and for the losses. Of course all the 

tes can not be accepted, and it is nothing but just that some- | 
ing should be allowed—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is nothing but just that something 
should be allowed them in this respect. They claim that they 
should have 10 per cent. Give them 10 per cent on $167.30 and it | 
is $16.73. Then it is claimed that they should have added to that | 

0 cent more for reforging, which would make another $16.73, 
ing a total, as shown by these experts of the Government in | 














A 


reports, giving them the benefit of the highest figures on the | 
actual labor cost for labor and material, of $200.76. 

Now, on a plant that costs a million and a half and makes con- 
tracts these, is it aoa that the United States Government 
should give them a profit of over 100 per cent; that we should pay 
to them as a legitimate profit $225 a ton to cover their incidental 


interest on the cost of construction, etc.? 
one of two propositions is certainly true. The experts in 
the Army and Navy, who have been educated by the Government 
to inform us on this question and who have been sent to the Beth- 
lehem and Carn plants to get these facts and figures which 
have to the Government, either absolutely do not 
business and the Government of the United 
States is wasting its money for the education of those officers, or 
tlemen who ask $420 a ton are demanding an enormous 
from the Government simply because they think they have 
us by the throat when these three vessels are standing on the 


.-BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman kindly state the conclu- 
sion reached by the distinguished gentleman from Alabama, then 
Secretary of the Navy, who was charged with making conclusions 
based ee how eee 

Mr. ERWOOD. Well, I will say that the gentlemen mak- 
ing these reports and sending in the reports were officers of the 
Government. 


Mr. BO What was his conclusion as Secretary of the 


UTELLE. 
Navy, charged with the duty of informing Congress on the sub- 
ject? * What did he conclude from those figures? 


d 


he will look on 42 of nt, he will find that the Sec- 

Tetary’s from all these was this: ‘‘ Four hundred 

dollars per ton seems to me a fair and equitable price to pay.” 
Mr. WOOD. Well, Mr. Speaker, that may have been’ 


the conclusion of the Secretary of the Navy, but I have given the 
as they stand here in the reports made by these 
these experts; and whatever the Secretary may have 
concluded, the experts of the Government state that this 
armor plate does not cost more than $200 a ton to manufacture, 
not a fair price for the Govern- 

[Applause on the Democratic 


, I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 


| 
- 


; 
“4 
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is. This is nota partisanquestion. Itdoes not belong to this side 
of the Chamber nor to that side of the Chamber. The policy of 
this Government, established by both the Republican and the Dem- 
ocratic parties and successfully carried out through two or three 
Administrations, has been to build up the American Navy. The 
question, therefore, is one that we are to deal with as American 
citizens and not as Democrats, as Republicans, or as Populists. 

Now, whatis the situation? Congress, in its wisdom and in pur- 
suance of this declared policy, enacted some two or three years 
ago that there should be constructed three new battle ships. 
Those battle ships are now in process of construction, and they 
have reached the stage when it is absolutely necessary that they 
shall be clothed with armor plates. The Secretary of the Navy is 
limited in his power to purchase armor plate by an enactment of 
Congress which says that he shall not pay more than $300 per ton 
for it. It is a conceded fact at the outset of this controversy that 
unless the Secretary be clothed with some additional authority 
those three vessels unfinished must remain upon the stocks for an 
indefinite period of time. So that the question is, Shall we finish 
these battle ships or shall we not finish them? That is the ques 
tion which lies at the base of this whole discussion. 

I say we ought to finish them. We ought to finish them pur- 
suant to the policy so successfully inaugurated some years ago 
and carried forward up to this time. We ought to finish them 
because of the unusual circumstances that now surround us with 
threats of war upon several sides. While I am not an alarmist, 
and while I do not believe in these threats of war, I still adhere to 
the ancient maxim that the best way to avoid war is to prepare for 
it in time of peace. Now, if Iam right in my first assumption, that 
under all the circumstances we ought to finish these vessels, what 
is the next question? The next question is, Shall the Secretary of 
the Navy be clothed with power to purchase armor plate at a fig- 
ure at which he can purchase it? 

It is said that $400 per ton is not a reasonable price, and one 
gentleman for whom I have great respect has argued that we 
ought not to pay $100 a ton because one of the companies that 
manufacture this armor plate has proved to be, as he says, “‘a 
rascal.” I can not for the life of me see the kind of logic which 
leads the gentleman to that conclusion. If we should pay only 
$300 per ton, we should have to pay the $300 to the same parties, 
so that after all this is not a question of parties, but a question of 
price. 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman will allow me, I want to say that 
before this matter is disposed of I shall offer an amendment pro- 
viding that in case the amendment which has just been suggested 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] 
prevails, in no event shall a contract be let to the Carnegie Com- ° 
pany. 

Mr. DALZELL. Very well; I will deal with that later on. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the question is, How shall we ascertain what 
is a fair price? In the first place, let me ask you, gentlemen who 
stand for $300, where you get the figure of $300? Why do you as- 
sume that $300 is a fair price and that $400 is not? If you have 
come to a definite conclusion on that subject, it must be based upon 
something. Now, upon what is it based? I will tell you. It is 
based on the fact that the Illinois Steel Company came into the 
last Congress and made a sort of a bluff offer, that if the contract 
was given to them they would make armor plate for $300 a ton. 
But let us see what was the outcome of that proposition, and how 
far we are justified in taking their offer as a basis for the as- 
sumption that $300 a ton is a fair price for armor plate. 

Congress, the Senate at least, put these parties to the test. They 
said, ‘* We will not authorize the payment of $400 a ton for armor 
plate; we will let the Illinois Steel Company make it at $3004 
ton.” They invited bids; and what was the result? Let me show 
you. [read acommunication from the Illinois Steel Company, 
oe Chicago, April 6, 1897, and addressed to the Secretary of the 

avy: 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, April 6, 1397. 
Dear Str: With reference to your advertisement, dated March 10, 1897, 
we hereby offer to furnish about 8,000 tons of nickel-stee] armor plate and 
appurtenances for battle ships Nos. 7,8, and 9, at an average price of $300 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds, free on board cars at our South Chicago works, condi 
tioned upon Congress awarding us a contract for the entire wants of the 
United States Government for armor plate for a period of twenty years 
from this date, at an average price of $240 per ton of 2,240 pounds, the Gov 
ernment to ee that the total tonnage of armor plate, ordered as above for 
the period of twenty years, shall not be less than 6,000 nor more than 12,000 
tons in any one year. 


Enough to build twenty battle ships. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Nearer fifty. 
Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from Maine says “nearer 


Of course I do not need to stop to make any comments upon such 
a a the plain English of which was: “If you will agree 
to take enough armor plate from us to build fifty battle ships, 
and take 6,000 tons a year, although in any one year heretofore 
there has never been ordered more than 2,000 tons, and if you will 
agree to wait until we build a plant, we will make your armor for 
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$300 a ton.” Now, gentlemen who stand on the $300 a ton, based 
upon the offer of the Illinois Steel Company and based on nothing 
else, I ask you, in the light of what I have stated, have you a leg 
to stand on? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman whether he 
denies the report made by Lieutenants Rohrer and Niles? Has 
there been any denial that that was a fair statement of the cost of 
producing this armor plate? 

Mr. DALZELL, Well, I am coming to that in a moment, if the 
gentleman will possess himself in patience. Now, then, I say we 
have the three-hundred-dollar business out of the way. How do 
you arrive at $400 as a fair price? What is the evidence on that 
subject? Who are the witnesses, and what is their competency to 
= judgment? Congress turned over this whole matter to the 

scretary of the Navy for investigation as to the fair cost of mak- 
ing armor plate, and asked him to report his conclusion to Con- 
gress. The Secretary of the Navy thus commissioned to deal with 
the subject was the Secretary of the Navy in the last Administra- 
tion, the former Representative from Alabama, Mr. Herbert. 

A Memper. Was he an expert in regard to the manufacture of 
armor plate? 

Mr. DALZELL. In one moment I will answer the gentleman. 
The matter was turned over to the Secretary of the Navy, who 
called to his aid Capt. W. T. Sampson, Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, and Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair; and they appointed, in addi- 
tion, a subboard known as the Rohrer board. 

Now, what was the result of that investigation? You will find 
on page 62 of Executive Document No. 151, second session Fifty- 
fourth Congress, a report of that board upon the cost of plant and 
the cost of a ton of armor plate. You will find that they put the 
total cost of plant at $3,537,000. You will find—and they give you 
the details, the items by which they arrive at the final results— 
that they found the total cost of 3,000 tons of armor to be $1,270,- 
238.90, and the total cost of 1 ton of armor to be $423.41. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HENDERSON). The time of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL, I hope I can have some more time. 

Mr. CANNON. How much more does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. DALZELL. Ten minutes. 

Mr. CANNON, I a the 

Mr. LENTZ. Wil 
a@ question? 

r. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENTZ. What is the objection to letting this matter go 
over until we meet in December next? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman ought not to take up my time 
with such a question. 

Mr. LENTZ. I should like to have it answered. Ido not think 
we need be in any great hurry in reference to this matter. 

Mr. DALZELL. 1 will answer the gentleman's question. 
These ships are now ready for their armor. The Secretary of the 
Navy has asked Congress to give him this authority, and he ought 
not to be kept in suspense. If we are not going to give it, he 
ought to know that fact. 

r. LENTZ. Will not these ships keep? 

‘Mr. DALZELL. They will keep. We can build a house over 
them if we wish; wecan let them stay there an indefinite period of 
time. If the gentleman thinks that would be proper policy for 
the United States to pursue, he ought to vote in accordance with 
that conviction. 

Mr. LENTZ rose. 

Mr. DALZELL. Ican not be interrupted further. The gentle- 
man is not in earnest, and I decline to yield. 

Now, this amount of $400 I find, in the first place, is based upon 
the finding of experts who, at the instance of the Secretary of the 
Navy, took up this question in detail, and who give you the 
figures for every item that enters into their conclusion. 

ho is the next witness? The next witness is the Secretary of 
the Navy himself, who took up these figures, who went into con- 
sultation with these gentlemen, and who reported to Congress 
that he found $400 a ton to be an equitable amount. 

Mr. KING. Will the oor permit a question right there? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will. 

Mr. KING. Did not the Secretary of the Navy state in some 
= of his rt that the figures submitted by the experts sent 

y nim to make this examination were correct? And one further 
question: Is not that same Secretary of the Navy now the private 
attorney or the leading counsel for Carnegie? 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, 1 can not tell you that; I know nothi 
about it at all, and even if I did, I should hesitate to make suc 
an insinuation on the floor of Congress t an absent man. 

A MEMBER. penny a member of the last Cabinet. 

Mr. KING. W = not answer the first question? 

Mr. DALZELL. I say the Sec of the Navy found that 
the apares reported to him by his e were correct. He further 
found, and reported to Congress, 








ntleman that amount of time. 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield for 
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which I will take the liberty of patting in the Recorp in connec- 
tion with my remarks, without 

of them at this time. 


Deductions from the 
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fair and equitable price to pay for armor for the Wisconsin, Alu- 
bama, and Illinois. . 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington. That was Secretary Herbert? 
Mr. DALZELL. Secretary Herbert. 

Now, then, I come to the parties themselves. In an open letter 
res were set out 


etaining the House by any recital 


The Carnegie Stee] Company, Limited, hee assented to the publication of 


the following letter to one of its co; 


ents: 
Srr: There seems to be an impression prevalent that we have made un- 


usual profits on armor. We beg your kind perusal of the following state 
ment, which we belicve must correct this most unfounded impression: 


In the matter of the cost of armor plate. 

res now before Congress in the report of the Hon. 
H. A. Herbert, late Secretary of the Navy. 

Total value of the Carnegie armor plant, $3,376,019.77. 


Average date of expenditure, determined from same report: March, 1892. 
Armor shi October, 1891, to March, 1897, inclusive, 12,482 gross tons— 


an average of 2,270 tons per 


ear. 
Proceeds of same, $6, 476.81, or $541.94 per ton. > 
er ton. 


Secretary Herbert's basis of cost of manufacture, labor, and material, 


excluding maintenance 197.78 


Me Lat 10 per cent on cost of plant, excluding land and interest, 


101.97 per annum, or on 2,270 tons® ......................-.----..-- 134. 84 





hidnnippuaibubeiyddhiatdbainerskabntadtapkbdbstnscuitecaoudibe once 582. 62 
SUMMARY AND DEDUCTIONS. 
12,482 tons of armor shipped. 
OCR RE I, DO Bi I ia wie ou cccen ote be siows vddud budge doctadede~ $6, 764, 476.87 
SOR; POR Gas Shon thane dbecanchnvdidhdsess acunteeuacsacesoucet 4,151, 762. 87 
Profit, without allowance for depreciation, $209.32.......... 2, 612, 714.00 
Or $475,089 per annum. a 
Investment: 
P 


Nice dita Aebiin sno duidhag tacks hennay stee bncsed eresesodcene $3, 376, O19. 77 
750, 000. 00 





NE oii i sncusswiwdbaRdite Reansts-crecpinnpeseme abs capbadere anes 4, 126, 019. 77 


Annual return, without allowance for depreciation or for interest on 
investment, about 11} per cent. 








RR AIONG Te Hd, on ann css dGAgbbdcesnoastGil suck vandebedsiaeaws $3, 376,019. 77 
Deduct 4 $210 
PD sds onset opengh duidegelt dagdesounabasdiubaneace ‘ 
NG oon dias c cndus sain edec ds tesewcisencsthidue than 1,000, 000 
1, 240, 000. 00 
Loss when Navy shall have been completed, in, say, fifteen 
WOOEG nn cepcdcéndbesindisaterdacsckbatasvblpesbe sUthatbiageu 2, 136,019.77 


Or $142,401 per annum. 
Net revenue for manufacturing, $332,638 per annum, or 8 per cent per 
annum. 


As ape will see by this statement, it is impossible for us tomake more than 
a moderate return from this the most difficult branch of steel manufacture. 
This is largely true because the Government only orders from us, on an aver- 
age, sufficient armor to run our enormous plant to one-third of its capacity. 
Quantity, in the manufacture of armor, is most important item in deter- 
mi the cost of armor. This was clearly shown by the bid of the Illinois 

specify that a minimum of 6,000 tons per year 

receive $100 per ton on all under 

6,000 tons per year. If this had been a condition of our contracts with the 

Sovenmnens, we would have been paid $2,230,000 during the past six years 
for this one clause alone. 

As you will clearly see from the above statement, it is impossible for us to 
make even a moderate return where only 2,000 tons of armor per year are 
ordered, even at present 

lf the Government give us an average of 2,000 tons of armor per peer. 
at present prices, we will very gladly make all over that quantity at $400 


r ton. 
“ conclusion, we you will give the above statement careful consider- 
ation and note y that no charge has been made for depreciation in 


value of plant w the Navy shall have been completed, nor any charge 
for interest on investment. It will be seen by the rate of profit that the as- 
sumption that the plant has been paid for out of te contracts is 


unfounded. 


Very peapomtuliy, pes 
PrrrsBURG, April 17, 1897. 


The total cost of armor plate, as established on the basis of Sec- 
retary Herbert's calculations, oe cost of labor, excluding 
terial, $332.67 a ton. is the ie estimate, 
Herbert's estimate as to the cost of labor and 
material. Now, Bethlehem Iron Company’s estimate—— 
Mr. BRUCKER, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 
Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 
Mr. BRUCKER. I would ask the gentleman, Arethe Secretary's 
conclusions, to which he has referred, based on the report of the 
special experts 


"CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


, Rohrer and Niles? 
*It may be explained that _10 per cent of cost of plant for maintenance 
means all repairs to plant machinery reason of change 
Sete eng aire meat ate tea ‘bat does 
¢Balvage beve renen whet . out of wreck when the works 
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Mr. DALZELL. I think I have already stated that the Secre- 
tary considered this matter, investigated it — and called into 
consultation Captain Sampson and Constructor Hichborn, of the 


“=. Did he have the report 





. BRUCKER. I understand that. 
of the sent out to the factories, and was his conclusion, 
which the gentleman has stated, based on their report? 

Mr. D . They are embodied in the report. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Does not the report of the experts show that 
the total cost of manufacturing a ton of armor plate is $164? 

Mr. DALZELL. Why, certainly not. No such absurd thing 
could have been embodied in the report, and is not to be found in 


it anywhere. 
The estimate by the Bethlehem Iron Company was based on 
Secretary Herbert’s estimate, as to the cost of labor and material, 


at $250aton. This, with interest on the cost of plant, manage- 
ment, depreciation, fixed charges, and other elements that enter 


into the cost, shows the total cost of armor plate to be $494.56 a 


ton. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House much longer. 
You have heard the testimony of the experts. You have the tes- 
timony of the Secretary of the Navy. You have the testimony of 

in interest, of the Bethlehem Iron Company, and of the 
Steel Company, and you have the statement of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Navy, made after an investigation of the sub- 
ject, to the effect that a ton is, in his judgment, a reasonable 
amount. I ask you, then, as fair-minded men, how you can fix 
$300 a ton as the cost, as against $400 a ton, from the testimony I 
have presented to you? As fair-minded men called on to decide 
the case on the evidence, I ask you whether or not it is not the 
duty of Congress to-day, with these three vessels ready for their 
armor, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to make a contract 
for it at $400 a ton, if he can do so? 

A word more. I shall not stop to answer at length what has 
been said by the gentleman from Utah. I shall not undertake to 
reply to epithet by epithet. But he will find that the irregulari- 
ties and charges made against the Carnegie Company affect 
not in the slightest ee the armor i on any one of our ves- 
sels; and than that, he will find that the company requested 
that the plate or plates alleged to be defective on any of the ves- 
sels should be taken from them, tested at their expense, and if 
found defective resupplied by them at their expense, and that the 
Secretary of the Navy declined to do so, saying he did not believe 
that there was a single plate on a single vessel ‘that would not 
stand the ballistic test called for in the contract. 

You will find, further, that a resolution was offered in the Sen- 
ate of the United States by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Navy to have these 
plates removed and submitted to tests, upon condition that if they 
stood the test the fine imposed upon the Carnegie Company for 
the irregularities, which were simply those of their employees, not 
their own, should be paid back, and at the instance of the Secre- 
<4 the Navy the challenge was refused acceptance. 

‘ BRUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. DALZELL. No; I decline to be interrupted further. 

I have no interest in this matter, Mr. Speaker, save in two 
respects. I am interested in it as a believer in the policy that has 
always had my vote, of building up a magnificent American 
Navy—a navy worthy of the American people. And I have this 
further interest in it that I would see that magnificent plant that 
is now closed, in my district, opened up to the hand of industry, 
and I would see the thousands of idle men, skillful of hand and 
skillfal of head, afforded an opportunity to work, and I would see 

ut that district, turned into the currents of its 
the money that would pay the wages of these men so em- 


a) 
tempore. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
bag op is recognized. 


* OOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will allow me one statement, I understood him in his 


The P ER protem Th ll f 
re. e gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
Cannon] is entitled to the fluor. = 
Mr. - I have no objection to this, if the gentleman 
from desires to yield. He has some of his ten min- 
Mr. D Certainly. 
sone tke res J waderstood the gentleman from Penn. 
vania » DALZELL eny t these two experts reporte 
oo Government that the caer labor and menteetah was $167.30 
Mr. DALZELL. Oh, not at all. I denied that the cost of mak- 
a ton of armor was $167. 
. UNDERWOOD. The labor cost and material was what I 


Mr. A. STONE. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Cannon} now yield to me? 
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Mr. CANNON. My time is exhausted. Will the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Savers] yield such time as he thinks proper? 
Will the gentleman take charge of the floor? 

Mr. SAYERS. Yes. I have an hour, Mr. Speaker, have I not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. SAYERS. How much of that hour would the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] like? 

Mr. CANNON. Iam under a promise to yield to the gentle- 
man now on his feet [Mr. WILLIAM A. STone] ten minutes, and I 
am under a promise to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. ADAMS] ten minutes. 

Mr. SAYERS. How much time does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. SToNnE] desire? 

Mr. WILLIAM A, STONE. I want ten minutes, and I think 
fifteen. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to ask a ques- 
tion. He finds that ten minutes of the hour of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] have been already yielded to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. SAYERS. 
Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON. I was entitled to twenty minutes, which I 
yielded to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sayers}. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield back to the gentleman from Illinois 
twenty minutes, the amount of time that he gave me, and he can 
parcel it out as he sees fit. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. Iwill yield ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. WILLIAM A. Stone], and if he 
desires more, that will be a matter for future consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I wish first, Mr. Speaker, to cor- 
rect the impression under which the gentleman from Utah [ Mr. 
meet seems to be laboring. I know, or at least believe, that he 
would not intentionally do injustice to the character of any citi- 
zen of Pennsylvania or any other State. I undertake to say that 
a careful examination of the report of the Secretary, under the 
charge of improper plates produced, will relieve his mind and the 
mind of any other gentleman of the impression that any member 
of the Carnegie Company ever had the slightest knowledge of the 
fact that there were any irregularities going on. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman permit one question? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman know the charges that were 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of August 13, 1894, on 
page 8638 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of that session? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I know of the charges. I am 
speaking of the evidence. There is not one particle of evidence in 
that report made by the Secretary of the Navy, nor is there any 
evidence anywhere under the canopy of heaven, that visits any 
member of the firm of Carnegie & Co. with any knowledge of the 





So that he has only fifty minutes. 
I am taking my stand now to get my hour, Mr. 


irregularities. 
Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow 
me to ask him a question? . 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
answer all questions. 

Mr. SAYERS. Did not that firm pay to the Government of 
the United States a large amount in the shape of a fine imposed 
by the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. They did, but not because the 
members of the firm were guilty of any irregularity, but because 
the Secretary of the Navy says that the armor plate could have 
been better plate, although it conformed to every requirement 
under the contract and under the test. You ought to examine the 
testimony before you charge men with fraud, and you ought to 
read it carefully before you challenge the character of any man. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, Certainly. Never hesitate about 
interrupting me. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that Mr. Schwab, who then had 
charge of the work, and who has charge of the works to this day, 
was and is a stockholder, and that he admitted the perpetration 
of fraud, admitting, among other things 


Certainly. I should be glad to 


That the plates did not receive uniform treatment, explaining this by say- 
ing that uniform results alone were required. 


And did he not make further admissions, namely, that in order 
to conceal the defects in the plates they bored holes into them 
and filled up the holes caused by air bubbles when they were 
found, and did not other stockholders who testified make similar 
admissions? 

Mr. STEELE. Who is making this speech? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I donot care, so long as it does 
not come out of my time. 

Mr. STEELE. ‘This does come out of your time. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. ThenI wish the gentleman would 
confine himself to asking a question. 
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Mr, KING. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] 
object? 
_Mr. STEELE. I object to its coming out of the gentleman’s 


time. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, I admit that after the full facts 
were disclosed, Mr. Schwab, in company with others, discovering 
what had been done, did not deny the fact as to what had been 
done; but Mr. Schwab never admitted that he had knowledge of 
it at the time it was being done. Mr. Schwab is a stockholder in 
this company, one of the most capable men, I presume, engaged 
in the steel business in the civilized world; a boy who has come 
from a low grade in the employment of the company to the high 
position of president of the entire Carnegie Steel Company, a con- 
cern which employs more men in this country to-day than any 
other producer of steel in the United States, and produces more 
finished steel than any other. He is an illustration of that admir- 
able system of Mr. ae which rewards merit and capacity by 
promotion without regard to the fact whether capital accompanies 
the merit and ca ty or not. Mr. Schwab is a gentleman who 
enjoys the confidence and respect of those who know him, and 
those who do know him know that he never tried to wrong the 
Government out of a penny. 

Now, gentlemen, let us look at this matter for a moment. It 
was not the Carnegie fro, that wanted to go into this busi- 
ness, The of the Navy, General Tracy, and the President 
of the United States repeatedly urged this company and the Beth- 
lehem Company to build armor-plate plants. There were no ar- 
mor-plate plants in this country. What little armor plates we 
secured we bought from foreign countries, and it became the de- 

of every patriot in this country, without regard to his politics, 

‘hat we sho produce our own armor plates. After repeated 

efforts this company and the Bethlehem Company began the con- 
struction of plants. oer knew nothing about it. 

This very man Schwab went to France, to Germany, and to 
England, and everywhere, and investigated 
armor-plate plants. 


the construction of 
The companies sought and obtained all the 


information they could get. They each built a plant. Those 
plents may have cost more than was necessary. ether they 
could have been procured at less cost or not is an open question. 
As to whether the plant at Bethlehem could have m got for 


less or not is an o 


question. But no one denies the fact that 
that plant cost 


,000,000, and no one denies the fact that the 
oa Company plant cost $4,000,000. Now, what is the prod- 
uct? e product which the nited States takes from the Car- 
negie plant is 2,000 tons of armora year. Two thousand tons, 
when they have a plant that will produce 10,000 tons per year. 
There is no proportionate relation between the capital inves 
and the business done in armor plate. Why, do you not know 
that the output of the Carnegie — in its relation between 
armor plate and steel rails and steel blooms is only 2} per cent of 
armor plate? When they are making 2} tons of armor plate they 
are producing 250 tons of finished steel. Therefore this $4,000,000 
invested in this plant has no proportion to the capital invested in 
their other business. They have only one customer, the Govern- 
ment of the United States. They can only furnish what the Gov- 
ernment wants. Therefore they can not ~ their capital em- 
0 


loyed in the same eeperiine. that they eir other capital. 
Bo you know it takes six months to make an armor plate? It has 
to be treated in a c way. Youcan not make armor plates 


as you can steel rails. After you have treated plates month after 
month and month after month you will have half a million of 
money in armor plates. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 

uestion? 

7 Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Let me finish this sentence. You 
may have half a million dollars in armor plates and the Govern- 
ment inspector may come mang one a flaw in one of those 
plates and condemn the whole batch, and it is all waste. ’ 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, the question which I wish to ask is this: 
Is this enormous plant of devoted solely and exclusively 
to the manufacture of armor plate? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Yes, sir. 

in no other kind of manufacture? 
; . No else can be made there 
I state that, kn it to be true; and when 
the ships of the Government are com , that establishment, 
which cost $4,000,000 in tal, must all be torn down. There 
will probably bea salvage of ,000 and a dead loss of $3,500,000. 
You can not use it for any purpose in the world. And an- 
other thing, right on the heels of that: The armor plate that is con- 
demned by the Government is useless for any oe whatever. 

Mr. SAYERS. I see the *s amendmen’ 
not exceeding $400 a ton 1 — 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 


sir, 
Mr.SAYERS. So that when the Carnegie Company were mak- 
steel at $536 a ton—— 
. STEELE. 


Mr. SAYERS. And $580 a part of the time, the difference }e- 
tween $400 and $580 — which was profit 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, 


i . Oh, well, — will give me a 
chance, I will explain that; but when you me a question you 
ought not to to render a verdict before an exp tion has 
been made. 


- Mr. SAYERS. What I wanted to ask you was a serious ques- 
on. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I should like to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question, if I have the time. When the Carnegie Com- 
aoe i oe } lant and ueesie ae mpan y 
construc ts plant, va Pp got large 
profits. Of course, they could not do it without. No capitalist 
would ed money in the construction of a + to make 2,000 tons 
of steel a year unless they expected and were assured of large 
profits. Why, the interest alone on the capital invested is $240,000 
& year. 

obody denies that. Give us the proposition which the Illinois 
Steel Company has submitted; give us the making of 6,000 tons a 
year, and agree to pay us $100 for e ton of that amount that 
ou do not order each year, and we will gladly take that contract. 
t you can not keep four millions of capital which can not be 
applied to any other ——> than the construction of armor 
plate—-four millions of capital and a lot of trained men, educated 
men, many of them receiving high salaries—you can not keep all 
that capital and all those men idle, expecting a little driblet of 
business, unless you are willing to pay a large profit. Of course 
there is a in the business. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

Several MemBers. Goon. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Iam willing to go on if anybody 
wishes to ask me any more qu 


Mr. COX. I would like to ask P wee one. 
a SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
e 


Mr. CANNON. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Now I will hear the question of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COX. When you make your profits on that great invest- 
ment, where do we rurai farmers come in? ter. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Oh, we to the rural farmers 
by employing men who consume the products of the rural farmers. 


Mr. COX. No; you will never attend to them, never. 
Mr.CLARDY. I want toask the from Pennsylvania 
a question. Is it not a fact that the original contract these 


people not only made the armor plate, but also made profit enough 
on it to pay for the entire plant?—which means that the Go 
ment paid them not only for the armor plate, but for the talso, 
Mr. WILLIAM A. NE. No; that is not i 
were true that there was a 

tofore made—I do not 


te. 
Mr. COX. What does it cost the farmer, though? 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I do not suppose the farmer ever 


understand the 
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taking into consideration the wear and tear of machinery, the 

ae capital invested and the interest upon it, the interest 
upon the capital invested in the plant, the fact that the Govern- 
ment will soon cease to require armor plate, so that the plant will 
cease to be uctive, the fact that they are permitted to put 
out only 2,000 tons a year when they ought to put out 10,000 tons, 
and have a plant that could put out 10,000 tons—that, taking all 


es Sala ten. into consideration, they have found that ‘they ought 


r. GAINES. What objection has the gentleman to the Gov- 
Pi building an establishment of its own to manufacture this 


armor 


Mr. MA.STONE. We will sell them the existing es- 
tablishment a t deal cheaper than they can build one. Puta 
provision in this bill that the Government shall buy this Carnegie 
plant at a to be fixed by arbitration, and they will accept it. 


ES. Ifthe Government would erect an establishment 
for “ faaaaeatere of this armor plate, would it not be then ab- 
utely independent in time of war and in timeof peace, whereas 
t is now dependent upo upon one or two corporations? 
Mr. MA.STONE. If the Government should erect 
a _— for that ee, it would stand in this attitude toward 
people, it wo stand in the attitude of having said to 
pee eo “Tf you will pat $8.4 $8,000,000 into plants to make 
armor you shail have making of armor plate for the 
Government,” and then of turning around before half the ships 
wa een and saying, ‘‘ We will not allow you to make any 
re 3 we wi | make it ourselves.” 
we Ge G. 


‘Do you mean to say that the Government made 
ens with that company as that they should make 


all the armor 

Mr. WILL MA. STONE. They were so told, and they have 
been it so far. 

Mr. G Do you want to uphold and enforce that sort of 


a contract? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I am ectly willing the Gov- 
ernment oe manufacture armor plate for itself if it can, but 
in that direction have not been productive. 

SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


» BARLOW. I should like to ask the gentleman a question, 


ce 


if I can have the time. 
an a I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ae. 
aan LOW. wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania this question: In speaking of the Carnegie works why does 
he use the pronoun ‘‘we” or “us?” Why does he say, 
“We do this,” or ‘‘ We will do that?” 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Isw the gentleman wants to 
ie Company? 


know whether I am interested in the 
Several Mempers. That is it. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Lam not; but I have got into the 
habit, when speaki ee eee It is 
en et panes oe fair play. They 
are m one Sak Seine ae ae they are 
ble men. Teamticuns treated fairly. we. 
cae ae hae SOel Sonny ote one comer 
requires about 3,000 tons of plate. The difference be- 
a and my amendment is $100 per ton 
These com will not furnish the = 


j f they are 
porary work must be 
armor is puton. In any event, it will cost the 
more than $3,000 per ahi ea 
ain oat plate at less 
cae ta. oped ana and you only 
at great cost to the Government. You make a 
capital, but you make it at the Government's 


iit. BARLOW. I want to say one word in reply to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. BouTe..z]. I see he is not in his seat just 

and I am very sorry he is not. I wish to say to him, when 
mp pony te Se representatives of the peanut industry in business 


out on Pacific that if he will come out to the Sixth 
Congressional district of California, we will show him vain gen 
alt: WILLIAM A. STONE. Well, I am very glad he is not 
TE 5 cn, acces var estinend tighicy shows the 
oo caused that response; but the gentleman's ex- 


to the cost of this armor plate, the Carnegie works 
works have entered into a contract with the 
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such a contract, the fact stands that they furnish armor plate 
delivered in Russia at $249 a ton. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. May I ask the 
tion? 

Mr. BARLOW. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Does not the gentleman know the 
fact that those companies did that in order to get the Eastern 
business, and that they did it at a loss? 

Mr. BARLOW. I do not know it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I want to tell the 
true. 

Mr. GAINES. Is that in the record? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Yes; it is in the record. 
have so stated it. And they are now furnishing armor 
Russia at $566 a ton. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman please furnish the record to 
sustain his assertion? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
the record. 

Mr. GAINES. Give me the record, and I will read it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, I will give it to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARLOW. In regard to the cost of armor plate, I will 
simply adopt as part of my remarks—it is not necessary to have 
it read—the language found on pages 224-225 of Report 151, where 
the fact is clearly set forth that the estimates of the bo: urd com- 
posed of Lieutenant Rogers and others do not bear out the state- 
ment of my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Now, the people of the Sixth Congressional district of Califor- 
nia—yes, of our whole State—believe that these two armor-plate 
manufactories have “stood up” the United States long enough. 
They fail to see any difference between them and the highwayman 
who “stands up” a train and takes what does not belong to him. 
They are simply lized robbers and nothing else. That is the 
feeling out on the Pacific Coast. 

I hope the Senate amendment will be sustained, as it provides 
for the payment of a fair sum and also because the Secretary of 
the Navy is thus placed in a position to defend himself from the 

rices that they want to ask of him. If these men will not do the 
air thing with the Government, let the Government build its 
own armor-plate manufactories and make its own armor plate, 
just as it makes its own guns. If it can manufacture the guns to 

i placed upon these ships, why can it not manufacture the armor 

te? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. You will find that if the Govern- 
ment goes into the business of making armor plate, it will cost 


gentleman a ques- 


gentleman it is 


They 
plate to 


I hope the gentleman will read 


nearer $1,000 or ton than $400. 
a SAYE I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
Mr. Simpson}. 


ir. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the singular thing to 
me in regard to the matter now under discussion is that this par- 
ticular corporation, or these two corporations, have been left out 
of this bill. I can hardly account for it. There are only two so- 
lutions to this problem. One is that they did not contribute a 
sufficient sum to the campaign fund to satisfy ‘‘the powers that 
be;” the other is that the sugar interest crowded them outside of 
the breastworks. [Laughter.] Certainly every other corpora- 
tion has got a piece of pork in this tariff-bill pot; and, I reneat, it 
is amazing to me that these companies have been left a. 

In regard to the cost of manufacturing armor plate, I do not 
profess to have ae knowledge. Upon this matter, I, like 
other gentlemen, have to be guided to a large extent by the report 
of experts. There has been a great deal of controversy about the 
report of experts embraced in the report of Secretary Herbert. 
Those experts give the different items; and summing them all up, 
giving us a bill of particulars, they make the cost $167 a ton. 
Supposing the actual cost to be $200 a ton, there would be left 
$200 clear profit if you agree to pay these companies $400 a ton. 

Now, we all know that the cost of material is decreasing from 
year to year. Increased facilities for transportation, increased 
facilities for mining, increased facilities and improvements in 
methods of manufacture, all tending to reduce the cost per ton of 
armor plate. 

There is another thing that to me is a little singular in this con- 
nection. We have been told in every campaign for the last four 

ars that the increased purchasing power of the “honest dollar” 

the cost price of everything. If such is the fact, the 
same law ought to apply to armor plate as to everything else. If 
these companies received $600 a ton before the repeal of the Sher- 
man Act, when we had the ‘‘dishonest dollar,” the ‘‘50-cent dol- 
lar,” certainly now, when we are on a gold basis, when the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has been doubled, we ought to get our 
armor plate at half the former price. So that three hundred now 
would be equal to six hundred when silver was a part of our cur- 
rency. 

There is another singular thing, Mr. Speaker, which appears 
in this discussion, and that,is that the United States, with the 
highest priced labor in the world, comes in competition with the 


ha ae ee ere ee, 


; 


ee Pe eee ee 
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pauper labor of Europe; and yet, notwithstanding that fact, it 
can make a ton of armor plate cheaper than can be made in any 

rt of Europe! This is rather a singular argument to be made 
by my distinguished friend from Maine [Mr. BouTELuLe}, in 
view of the vote which is soon to be taken on the tariff bill, which 
carries the highest rate of protection of any tariff bill that has 
ever been framed in this country. If we can make a ton of iron 
cheaper than it can be made in any of the European countries, 
with their cheaper labor, certainly we can make anything else 
cheaper, and we do not need the protection that gentlemen seek 
to force upon the country. 

But in reading Secretary Herbert's report we find that it says, 
“It is generally understood and currently believed” that there 
was a complete combine or combination; * that there was a com- 
plete union ” of all the manufacturers of armor plate in the world; 
‘‘a combination for the purpose of upholding and fixing prices,” 
and that the United States consuls and ministers in the different 
os of Europe were authorized to investigate and find out the 

th. I have no doubt that it is trae. have no doubt that 
the manufacturers of armor plate in the United States are in the 
pool to hold up the prices throughout the world. 

Now, it occurs to me that it is better for us to construct our own 
plant and to manufacture our own armor plate than to sur- 
render ourselves bodily to the combination of capital involved in 
this proceeding. They are using different methods to coerce the 
House and the lawmaking body to surrender to their demands. 
In a leading newspaper in this city this morning we find that there 
is war, and rumors of war,in the air. Spain and Japan are about 
to unite tu declare war upon us and send their battle ships both to 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Then, John Bullismad. Great 
Britain is about to “turn loose the dogs of war” on us—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will yield me a few minutes longer. 

Mr. SA . Ilyield five minutes more to the gentleman from 


Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I am much obliged tothe gentleman. 
We are informed that Great Britain ‘‘is getting alarmed at the 
growing power of the United States,” and our Secretary of State, 
in a recent communication, has ‘insulted Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment,” and all of this going to show the urgent necessity for the 
of the measure, or the amendment, that is now proposed 
authorize the immediate equipment of the battle ships. 

What is the purpose of it? e idea is that this combination 
being made against us, we must be able to meet these powers. It 
appears to me, Mr. Speaker, however, that there is a motive or a 
moving hand behind all of this, and that the inspiring power and 
moving force, which is brought to influence the votes of members 
of Congress, has for its end the putting of money into the pockets 
of these cormorants who propose to hold up the American peo- 

le. I for one do not poe to stand and deliver at their behest. 

would rather keep the battle = for twenty years unfinished, 
if it took that long to prepare a p nt for ourselves, than to sur- 
render to them in this way. I believe that is the honorable course 
for us to pursue. 

So far as war is concerned, we need not apprehend any danger 


on that score. I think as long as we deal wo other na- | $400 


tions we will have no occasion to fight them on the high seas. At 
all events, they will give us ample time to get our ships ready 
before a’ ing us. e are too great to be attacked, in the first 
ace, and in second place, there are too many commercial 
terests involved with the great nations of the world to warrant 
such a proceeding. ‘They are under bond, in other words, to —_ 
the peace with us. There are too many diversified interests 
over the world amongst commercial natians to lead them into un- 
necessary wars. There is anes on that score. In any attack 
on us by Great Britain they would, owing to their large holdings 
in this country, destroy more of the property of their own citi- 
zens than of ours. They use that threat and that plea to extort 
extra taxes from the people and to enable trusts and combines to 
prey — their necessities. I for one do not _—— to surrender, 
I notice in what has been said by all of the gentlemen on the 
other side who have spoken on this occasion that they addressed 
their remarks to the members on this side. Why? Are we the 
os Congress to take this view of the case? As the gen- 
tleman Pennsylvania {[Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] wisely said, 
it is not a political q on; and yet gentlemen on that side 
always talk to this side of the House. Are we the only defenders 
left of the rights of the people? Has your on that side made 
a com Papenagraear yet a ; 
ou who can stand up for righ taxpayer 
? That, Mr. Spcaher Ss the question. But I hope, when the vote 
is taken, we ri = ee ee ae that side of oe Spe 
ready to stand up for the ts taxpayers against the ro 
bers and Panioun who want to hold them and take from 
them their hard-earned wealth for the benetit of trusts and mo- 
nopolies, so as to pay exorbitant for armor plate for battle 
abips that we will not need, ce ly not in the immediate future. 


2 thank the House for its courtesy in extending mytime. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. bouTELLE. I suppose we need that armor-producing 
plant vi much, if we do not need the battle oe 

Mr. § IN of Kansas. Well, we will d a plant first, 
and the battle ships later. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. S er, I trust that in considering this 
question the members of the House will look at it from a purely 
business standpoint. Ever since 1885, or abouts, only two 
companies in the United States have been engaged in the manu- 
facture of armor plate. The Carnegie Company and the Bethlo- 
hem Company are the concerns. Now, we find that, according to 
the statements made or accepted by —— on both sides of 
the Chamber, these companies have paid as much as $600 
per ton for armor plate in some instances, and that they havo 
never been paid less than $525. It will be borne in mind that this 
has been going on since 1887, so that these companies have for ten 
years been receivi the Government a price for armor 
— ranging from to $600 perton. If Iam not misinformed, 

ey, though apparent rivals, have never sincerely bid against 
each other for the manufacture of these plates. 

There appears to have been an understanding between them 
that they should divide the work and aie the Government 
more into their power. So that we are under no obligation, be- 
cause of the fact that they have bui!t their enormous establish- 
ments, to pay them one dollar more than is necessary to do the 
work after allowing them reasonable profits. With all due re- 
spect to every member, and without impugning the motives of 
anyone, I will say whoever would take the money of the Treasury 
and pay it out, when not justly due, for materials furnished or 
services performed, and at reasonable compensation, ought not to 
occupy a seat on this floor. 

Mr. COX. That is right. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mem mer do as they please with their own 
poe but when it comes to disbursements of the public moneys, 

hold, Mr. , that every man should act as an honest trus- 


tee, and agree to only such ap tions as are fair, just, and 
absolutely necessary. When we from that line of policy, 
when we to reward this man or that man, or to und 


compensate them, then we get into a field which grows larger 
Sounr eutil labeotmnantenydedtsdes Oomarmatecnetiel ter puntio 


ditures. 

Tr. Speaker, in this @lecussion we otart oeé with this proposi- 
tion, that ten years ago these plants were established. They may 
have been t at the req of the Government; but have they 
not been amply remunerated? They have been allowed from $525 
to $600 per ton for armor plate which, according to the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Pennsylvania . WIL- 
LIAM Ae ee oar cae 

es, are now produce for $400 other 
Gente, ther have bien fram $125 to $200 per ton, for ten or 
twelve years, in excess of that which they are now willing to take. 

Has the present Secretary of the Navy advised Congress that 
this is a reasonable price? Not so, Mr. S \ 
said in substance that the three ships ought to be completed, and 


the question, who are af the Navy, iad were 
sent to France and other countries for the purpose of o 
information on this subject, and horton Gon the total cost 
labor and material in the manufacture of 

ee Yet, notwithstanding such to be the cost— 
and that is 


labor and material will ne ee eee Se 
and su a om This I understand to be the mode 
of subdivision. 
aameane ouitesrianete ae tegen 
per ton, of course very m 

divilewis to t, repair supervision. 

. A. 8TO. would not interrupt the gentle- 
man, but I know he wants to get this fairly stated. 
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that statement yet which shows the armor was manufactured at | 
2 
- = WILLIAM A.STONE. No,sir; notyet. Ihavesentforit. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, Mr. Speaker,I have no interest in this 
question. It is a matter of indifference to me in its settlement 
whether ie & Co. or the Bethlehem Iron Works have con- 
tributed one dollar or not to this party or to that party in political 
campaigns. Iwould deal fairly with them and allow themareason- 
able profit in their contracts with the Government, but no more 
than what is reasonable. They are entitled to fair treatment, 
but beyond this we should not, in our dealings with them, go. 
They should stand exactly upon the very same plane as any other 
citizen—no higher, no lower. 

I stand here to-day, sir, to protect the Government, so far as I 
may be spots pen extortion for this work. This should be con- 
sidered a purely business transaction, not a political one, and it 
ought to be dealt with from a purely business standpoint. Sir, | 
let me put this question to members, How many of them are 
P to say that it costs more than $167 a ton, counting only 
the labor and material, to manufacture plate armor? If so, let 
some one who favors the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania arise in his place and state thatit does. I call 
w the gentleman from Pennsylvania, my good friend Mr. | 
Wiittam . STONE, to tell us whether or not the cost of labor 
and material in a ton of armor plate exceeds $167. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. [I can not answer that question; 
but it is not fair to confine the cost of a ton of armo-: plate to 
labor and material. 

Mr. SAYERS. Not at all. Bunt allowing $167 a ton for labor 
and material, $133 per ton more is proposed in order to compensate | 
for interest. profit, risk, repair, and supervision. 

Mr. STEELE. Two hundred and thirty-three. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Let mecorrect you; the labor and 
material is over $200. 

Mr. GAINES. In this book that I read from it is estimated 
that the cost of the material and labor of nickelized steel is $162.80 
a ton. 

Mr. SAYERS. Admitting, for the sake of argument, that labor 
and material will cost $200, then you will have, if your amend- 
ment should prevail, $200 per ton, which, in my judgment, would 
be a double allowance for interest, risk, repair, and supervision. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. If the gentleman from Texas will 
permit me, I will read what is stated here. Here is ‘‘ keeping the 
plant ready for use, $9.80; shop expenses, $2.38; office expenses 
and contingencies, $3.34." That is all outside of labor and ma- 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. That is the old result of one man | 
estimating another man’s business. 
Mr. SAYERS. Now. Mr. Speaker, I will say only a few more | 
words and close. I would like te have the attention of gentlemen | 
on both sides of the House. I repeat the question, Is anyone pre- | 
pared to say that the cost of labor and material in a ton of armor | 
plate exceeds $167? ! 
Mr. BOUTELLE. As the gentleman has asked the question, 
may I be permitted to say—— 
r. SAYERS. The gentleman can answer the question yes | 
or no. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire to answer it in my own way. The 
gentleman from Texas served on the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and knows something about this matter. I should like to give | 
him all the information I have. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man if he believes from his information that the armor plate 
manufactured to-day is more expensive, materially, than it was 


when we began, and if he does not believe, now that it is harvey- 
ized and reforged, that it costs more? 
Mr. SAY . The statement made by the gentleman from 


Maine may perhaps be true, but the increase in that respect is 
more than met by a decrease in other respects, as has character- 
ized the conduct of all other business enterprises throughout the 


—. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman assumes that. 
Mr. SAYERS. I judge so from the cost of everything else | 

except that of money. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 

fact that so far back as 1887, when the armor was of a very 

simpler form than now, the first contract made by Secre- 

Whitney ranged in price from $510 to $575 and from $600 to 


ton. 
Mr. SAYERS. Iam glad the gentleman makes the statement. 


$650 per ton for armor plate. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SAYERS. Now, the difference between $300 and $600 per 


ton which these com: have been receiving, it occurs to me, 
ought to have them 
pet wo hve repaid er 


Mr. y ILLIAM 


ents. 
A. STONE. Does the gentleman know that 
Company have taken out some forty patents on 
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| single member of this House. 


did not know that the Government had ever paid so much as | 


armor plate; that they have reduced the thickness of the plate 
from 20 inches to 10 inches, and have thereby reduced their ton- 
nage and the weight of their output one-ha'f; that they have done 
this voluntarily and without compensation, and that they now 
make only a 10-inch plate where they formerly used to makea 
20-inch plate? . 

Mr. SAYERS. Such an argument might 
demonstrate that if a man who enlists in t! 


as well be used to 
\rmy has not only 
performed his regular duties, but has incurred extra hazard he 
therefore ought to receive extra pay. Because these people have 
taken out patents the gentleman from Pennsylvania seems to think 
that we therefore ought to be willing to pay them a larger sum. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I! desire to ask the gentleman from Texas if 
the effect of those patented processes is not to reduce the cost of 
production? 

Mr. SAYERS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. DOCKERY. So that there is no question of philanthropy 
involved? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly not. Now, Mr. Speaker, I trust that 
the House will vote upon this proposition just asif each gentle- 
man Was attending his own business, and that each will exercise 
the same care and prudence in casting his vote upon this question 
that he would exercise in making a contract to perform a certain 
service for another. That is the only safe principle upon which 
to act in public matters. No one has gainsaid the proposition 
that $167 a ton covers the entire cost of labor and material. The 
Senate amendment adds $133 a ton more than the admitted cost 
of the labor and material, and now we are asked to authorize an 
additional increase of $100 per ton over that allowed by the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. HANDY. Does the gentleman from Texas believe that un- 
der the Senate amendment fixing the maximum to be paid for 
armor plate at $300 a ton we sha!] get the armor and that the ships 
which now require it will be promptly armored: 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman asks a question which it will be 
impossible to answer with certainty. The Government is dealing 
with two immense establishments, and they may conclude to pro 
tract this contest, in the hope of forcing the Government to lie 
down and pay them whatever they may choose to demand. 

Mr.HANDY. But does not the Government need to have these 
ships armored promptly? 

Mr. SAYERS. Not at all; we haveships enough now; we have 
more ships than we have men to man them 

Mr. HANDY. The gentleman's opposition to paying $400 a ton 
for armor does not spring from any opposition to an enlarged 
Navy, does it? 

Mr. SAYERS. Iam opposed to a larger navy than we have at 
present; we have ships enough. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

Mr. HANDY. 
and strengthened. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, Lhave done as much toward the rebuild- 
ing of the Navy as the gentleman from Delaware, or as any other 
I had the honor to be a member of 
the Comittee on Naval Affairs in the Forty-ninth Congress, and 
it was upon an amendment offered by myself to an appropriation 
bill that the increase of the Navy was begun. 

Mr. HANDY. I rejoice in the gentleman's good record. 

Mr. SAYERS. But because 1 favored the rebuilding of the 
Navy it does not follow that I am willing to pay millions upon 
millions of dollars for the construction of ships for which we shall 
never have any need. An increase in the number of ships will 
require an increase in other war materials and in the number of 
men that will be required to man them. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I was so frequently 
interrupted while I was on the floor that I have forgotten who it 
was that asked me whether the Bethlehem Company lost money 
by the Russian contract that has been spoken of here. In reply 
to that I want to call attention to five or six lines of the testimony 
of the representative of that company, Mr. Wharton, on that point. 


? 
{ 


I would like to see our Navy rapidly increased 


| He says: 


The impression had spread through Europe, carefully inculcated by the 


European armor-plate makers, that nobody knew how to make armor plate 
except the few over there; that America was not of any account in trying to 
make armor plate; that it did not know how. We simply were determined 
to break up that prejudice and that notion. We took that order without any 
regard to its cost. Weno doubt will lose money by it, but we do not care it 


| wedo. We were determined to do it 


Mr. SAYERS. Whose statement is that? 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. It is tl 
| ton, representing the Bethlehem Com, 
Mr. GAINES. But where is the 
actually did lose money? 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
Mr. GAINES. Oh, no. 
Mr. WILLIAM A, STONE. 
He says: 


e@ st 


tement of Mr. Whar- 


+a 
Lit 


ment that the company 
I have just read it. 


I will read the statement again. 


We no doubt will lose money by it, but we do not care if we do. 
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Should we continue to trade with such ghouls as these? Can 
the nation be safe in such hands? 

I am indebted to the House for this indulgence. 

Mr. SAYERS. I now yield eight minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER}. 

Mr. W of Alebama. Mr. Speaker, there is one im- 
sortant element involved in the question before the House which 
ra not been touched upon by any of the gentlemen who have 
spoken upon the amendment. This bill is the last of the 
four bills which failed in the last Congress and which came to us 
as a legacy from that body, and even if we succeed in defeating 
the proposed increase, the appropriations of that Congress will ex- 


Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1366, to year ending June 30, 
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ceed those of any other session in time of peace since this Govern- 
ment was organized. Even if we hold the price of steel armor 

late down to the limit of $300 per ton, the appropriations of the 
astsession will run upto $528,512,789.10. These enormous figures, 
Mr. Speaker, represent the proposed expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone. {Applause. | 

If we add the expenses incurred by by our State, city, and other 
civil organizations, it will reach $1,278,512,789.10, a larger ex- 
penditure for Gevernment purposes than that of any other Gov- 
ernment on earth. 

I have prepared the following table giving our appropriations 
for the last thirty-three years: 


RECORD—HOUSE. 


| 


1898, inclusive. 


























| Diplomatic | pistrict of | Fortifica- | Legislative, | Military 
Congress Agriculture. Army. | ia Columbia. ne Indian. -~ Aephems Navy 
ot. cadenee $508, 079, 527.70 ($1, 354,250.00 |_............- $7,953, 000.00 ($2, 590,415.41 $15, 057,866.16 '$257, 404.00 (8111, 587, 528. 0% 
90th, Ist sess. (R.)......--).....- 38, 004, 241.83 | 1,405, 494.00 | .......... 1, 540,000.00 | 3,810, 772.82 | 25, 438,571.89 | 146,617.00 | 18,904, 667.50 
CO SOE Ey 23, 874, 454.00 | 1,425, 454.00 |... 3, 042,008.86 | 23,400, 191.89 | 368,913.00 | 16,288, 244. 01 
40th, 2d sess. (R.)- i ithe 33, 082,003.00 | 1,212, 434.00 }......-.-- 3, 847,528.45 | 17,906,317.00 | 276,512.00 | 17,356, 350.00 
CE OSS eee 33, 350, 893.20 | 1, 110, 734.00 |. 20, 34, 774. 76 | 274, 488. 88 15, Sak2, 246. 00 
4ist, Ist sees. (R.) . 7 saiteelicthieneiites cei aadeah dene 6, 121, 004. 81 
oT nn pechaceSe 29, 321, 367.22 | 1,041, 347.00 |. 1, 311, 500.00 | 6, 324,164.16 | 18, 949,258.40 | 314, 869.20 19, 25 
4ist, 3d sess. (R.)......... 27,719, 580.00 | 1,466, 134.00 |... 1, 627, 500.00 | 5. 448,540.96 | 19.518,229.24 | 316,289.50) 19 
I ists cite omednee ten 28, 683,615.32 | 1,2. 659.00 |... ... 2, 087,000.00 | 6,340, 462.04 | 18, 671,785.74 | 326,101.32 | Is 
42d, 3d sess. (R.).... 31, 796, 008.81 | 1, 322, 359.00 1, 899, 000.00 | 5, 541,418.90 | 17, 120,496.60 | $64,317.56 | 2. 276.2 
ID. ccidtin cE esewn denssos | 27,788, 500.00 | 3, 404, 804.00 904, 000.00 | 5, 680,651.96 | 20,783, 900.80 | Sle, 835. 00 20, 813. 046. 20 
EE, 00D). econ calecencccccccese 27, 933, 800.00 | 1,374, 985.00 |. 2. 850, 000.00 | 5, 360,534.55 | 18,002, 236.990 | 564,740. 00 17. 001, 006. 40 
44th, Ist soss. (D.) ne ‘ 27, 621, 867. 90°} 1, I87, 197.50 | 315, 000.00 | 4,572, 762.01 | 15, 417,933.33 | 290,065.00 | 12.742, 155.40 
“| i aes | 25,812, 500.00 | 1, 198,374.50 |............-. 275, 000.00 | 4,829. 865.69 | 15, 450,345.30 | 286, 604.00 13, 541, 024. 40 
45th, Ist sess. (D.)_. -------) 25,508, 468.01 | 1,077, 605.00 |.............. 275, 000.00 | 4.746. 275.70 | 15.271. 251.30 | 292, 805. 00 14, 152, 608. 70 
45th, 2d sess. (D.).....- eens} 26, 797,300.00 | 1,087,835.00 | 275, 000. OO | 4,713, 478.58 | 16,287, 457.73 | 319.547.33 | 14.020, 968.95 
46th, Ist sess. (D.) -.... $253, 300.00 | 26,425, 800.00 | 1, 180,335.00 |33, 560,000.00 | 4, 657,262.72 | 16,274, 023.50 | 316,234.28 | 14, 405, 797.90 
46th, 2d sees. (D.).......- 385,500.00 | 26. 687,800.00 | 1, 192,435.00 | 3,378 575, 000.00 | 4, 587, 866 17, 678, 508. 99 | 382, 435. 37 14, 566, 087. 56 
47th, ist sess. (R.)...... 427,230.00 | 27, 258,000.00 | 1, 256,655.00 | 3, 498 375, 000.00 | 5. 20, 088, 000.65 | B35, 557. (4 14.8109. 976.80 
47th, 2d sess. (R.)-.......-. 405, 640.00 | 24, 651,250.00 | 1,296, 755.00 | 3,50 670,000. 00 | 5, D), 454,266.22 | 318,657.50 | 15.804, 434.23 
48th. ist sess. (D.)......-.. 480, 190.00 24. 454, 450.00 | 1,219. 300.00 | 3,558 700, 000. 00 | 5, 71, 308,141.85 | 314.588. 50 14, O80, 472. 59 
48th, 2d sess. (D.)........ 585,790.00 | 24, O14, (2.50 | 1,242, 925.00 | 3, 62 72m, 000.00 | 5, 21, 376, 708. 70 | B10, ORT. 64 15, O70, 887. 95 
49th, Ist sess. (D.) - ---| 654,715.00 | 23, 753,057.21 | 1,364, 065.00 | 3,721 of a 5, ! 20, 654, 346. 37 | 207,805.00 | 16, 480, 907.20 
49th, 2d seas. (D.)_.......| 1,028, 730.00 | 724, 718. GO | 1, 429,942.44 | 4,284, 500. 66 5,2 20, 745, 023. 67 | 419,988.98 | 25, 767,348.19 
50th, Ist sess. (D.)........| 1,716, 010.00 | 00 | 2,428, 465.00 | 5,046,410.32 | 3, 972,000.00 | 8 79 | 20,758,178. 07 | 315,043.81 19, 42, 835. 35 
Sith, 2d sess. (D.) .......- a eS | 5.73 | 1. 980.025.00 | 5, 682,400.91 | 1,235. 594.00 | 8, 9 | 20.843. 615.81 | 902,766.69 | 21. 602.510. 27 
Slat, Ist sess. (R.)........| 1, 799, 100.00 | 79 | 1,710,815. 00 | 5, 769, 5 5 | 4,232,985. 00 | 7,% 2 21,000, 752.75 | 435,296. 11 24, 136, 085. 53 
5ist, 2d sess. (R.)._....... 3, (28, 153. 50 | 19 | 1,656, 925.00 | 5, 507,125.17 | 3, 803.00 116, 386.234. 86 | 22,027, 674.75 | 402,004.64 | 31,541, 654.78 
§2d, Ist sess. (D.)...... 3, 22, 995. 50 | 82 | 1,604, 045.00 | 5.317, 973.27 | 2.734,276.00 | 7, 604,047.84 | 21, 900,182.97 | 428. 917.98 | 23.543, 985.00 
G2d.2d sess. (D.) .......... 3, 323, 500. 00 | 78 | 1,557, 445.00 | 5, 413,223.91 | 2,210,065.00 | 7, 854,240.38 | 21,865,802. 81 | 42,556.12 | 22, 104,061.38 
Sd, 2d sess. (D.).......... 3, 223, 623.06 | 23,502, 884.68 | 1,563, 918.76 | 5,545, 678.57 | 2, 427,004.00 10,659, 565.16 21, 305,583.20 | 406,535.08 | 25, 427, 126. 27 
1806 Sid. 3d sess. (D.)_......... 3, 908, 750.00 | 23, 252, 608.09 | 1,574, 458.76 | 5, 745,443.25 | 1, 904.557.50 8, 762,751.24 | 21,801, 718.08 | 464,261.66 | 20, 416,245.31 
1907 _..... Séth, Ist sess. (2.)__.... | 3,255, 582.00 | 23,278,402. 73 | 1,642, 568.76 | 5,900,319.48 | 7,377, 888.00 | 7,900,496.79 | 21,519, 824.7) | 440,525.61 | 30, 562, 660.95 
1808......) bith, 2d sess. (R.)........ | 3, 182,902.00) 23, 129, 344. 30 | 1, 695, 308.76 | 6, 187,591.06 9,517, 141.00 | 7, 674,120.88 | 21, 690,766.90 | 479,572.83 | 33, 128,234.29 
| | 
; Riverand | ci narycivil.| Def Miscella- | Totalregular, Permanent | qotai ap 
Year. Congress. Pension. Post-Office. harhor. Sundry civil.| Deficiencies. arn annual ap annual appro propriations. 
propriations. priations 
1866__._| 38th, 24 sess. (R.) $11, 230,000.00 $14,008. 500.00 |........-..-. , 004, 987. G1 | $3,964, 277.70 | $1,¢ 15 $681, 691, 601. 68 $154, 487,577.04 ($896, 119, 068. 72 
1867 ____| Sth, istsess.(R.)| 15,440,000. 00 | 20, 166,025.00 | $3,698,047.91 | 7,119, 985.16 | 11,579,2164.@2 | 8,5 U5 | 155, 882,314. 88 | 180, 010, 198.84 | 338,342,513. 72 
1968____| 39th, 2d sess.(R.)| 33, 280,000.00 | 19,133, 000.00 |...........-..| 5,307, 191.38 | 11, 629,392.67 | 9,330, 607.08 | 147,088, 541.80 | 170,906, 603.69 | 317,995, 145.58 
1860____| 40th, 2d sess. (R.)| 30,350, 000.00 21, 060, 000.00 |.........-. 8, 174, 979. 66 17, 002, 222.85 | 1), 274,448.80 | 160,551, 885.85 | 170,224, 120.46 | 330,776, 006. 31 
1870___.| th, 3d sess. (Ht. ) 19, 250, 000. 00 | 30,279, 158.00 }...............| 9,976, 228.81 | 20,763,270.98 | 527, 988.31 | 151,719, 777.94 | 180,082, 214.72 | 331, 801, 992. 66 
187)__._| 41st, Ist sess.(R.) ee er ) ees 2, 913, 738. 62 $1,200.00 | 11, 085, 943. 43 ” 11, 065, 943. 43 
1871_...| 4ist,2d sess.(R.)| 30,000,000.00 26, 288,998.00 | 3,945, 900.00 13, 447,721.70 | 6,421, 766.46 | 4,916,645.72 | 161,533, 823.15 | 166, 684,3 2 | 328,218, 141.61 
1872__._| 41st. 3d sess.(R.)) 29,060,000.00 | 26,082, 898.00 [.........___. | 24,161, 773. 86 | 14.023, 131.04 | 1,261, 208.80 | 174,865, 082.65 | 148, 370, ; 235, M4. 21 
1873__..| 42d. 2d sess. (R.).| 30, 480,000.00 | 28,519, 341.84} 5,558,000.00 | 20,148, 413.90 | 6,045, 250.96 | 7, 120,642.48 | 173, 495,015.55 | 142, 882, 2 377 20 
1874__..| 420, 3d sess.(R.).) 30, 480,000.00 32, 520,167.00 | 6, 102,900.00 | 32, 186,120.09 | 12,978, 418.60 | 2,565, 740.31 | 197,920, 297.38 | 120, 230, 207. = , 20 
1875... Sire} 29, 980, 000.00 | 35, 756,001.00 | 5,218, 000.00 | 27,008, 744.81 | 4,083,914.26 | 1,921,614.13 | 183,685,002. 16 | 141,981, 789. 73 , “a 
1876._..| 43d, 2d sess. (R.).| 30,000,000.00 | 37, 524,361.00 | 6,645, 517.50 | 26,644,350.00 | 4,705, 690.18 | 1, 862,929.19 179, 166,200.90 | 148,961, 989. 42 2 32 
1877__..| 44th. lst sess.(D.)| 29, 533,500.00 | 34,585, 701.00 | 5,015, 000.00 | 16,351, 474.58 | 2,908,177.09 | 4,012, 805.84 | 154,553, 609.65 | 145,087, 498.42 | 200,501, 138.07 
1878_...| 44th, 2d sess. (D.)| 28,533,000.00 | 33, 584,143.00 |... ..-._... | 17,138, 750.06 | 2,745, 480.97 | 1, 262,061.31 | 144, 502, 149.23 | 151, 414, 544.98 | 296, 008, 604. 21 
we... oe ee 29, 371, 574.00 | 33, 256,373.00 | 8, 201,700.00 | 26,004, 400.26 | 14, 198,742.29 | 2,040, 638.61 | 174, 431,493.87 | 157,976, 282.81 | 322, 407, 775. 68 
1s80_...| 45th, 2d sess. (D.)| 56, 233,200.00 | 36,121, 400.00 | 7,846, 600.00 ) 21,656,340.06 | 3,168,297.15 | 1,926, 020.26 | 190, 457, 465. 06 181, 662, 184.24 | 372, 019, 629. 30 
1881... se genes. 41, 644, 000.00 | 30,003, 420.00 | 8,951, 500.00 | 22,515, 428.91 | 4,207, 226.44 | 5,618, 865.22 | 189, 519, 191. 21 72, 063, 013.18 | 361, 672, 204.30 
1882____| 46th, 2d sess.(D.)| 68, 282,306.68 | 40,967, 422.00 | 11,441, 300.00 | 21, 984,194.12 | 5,002, 138.92 | 1,072, 953.64 | 218, 154,506.51 | 147,810,973. 32 | 365,065, 479.83 
1883____) 47th, Ist sess.(R.)| 116, 000,000.00 | 44, 643,900.00 | 18,738, 875.00 | 25, 589, 358. 06 12, 992,025.16 | 6, 111,540.10 | 207,311, 602.29 | 124, 826,471.02 | 422,197,073. a1 
1684____| 47th. 2d sess.(R.)} 86,575, 000.00 | 44, 480,520.00 |............__. 23, 679,575.44 | 2,749,941.49) 1,912, 723.88 | 231, 903,647.63 | 123,304, 227.60 | 354, 207,875. 23 
1885... ae nD. 20, 810, 000.00 | 49,040, 400.00 | 13,949, 200.00 | 22,290, 434.30 | 7,057,500.00 | 9,502,508. 40 | 195, 710,588.09 | 123,118, 901.04 | 318, 829, 489.13 
1886..._| 48th, 2d sess. (D.)| 60,000,000.00 | 53, 700,990.00 |............... 26, 079, 257.49 | 4,926,855.80 | 2, 177,648.20 | 219,505, 283.18 | 116,844, 600.02 | 336, 439,918. 20 
1887___.| 49th, Ist sess.(D.)} 82,075, 200.00 | 54,365, 963.25 | 14, 473,900.00 | 22, 652,310.58 | 7,866, 719.462 9, 980, 410.19 | 263,994, 613.25 | 123, 416,358.74 | 387,330, 971.90 
1888....| 49th, 2d sess.(D.)) 83,152,500.00 | 55,604,650. 15 |... _._- 22, 386, 540.96 | ...........- -| 4,811, 991. 49 | 248, 672,870. 84 | 110,388, 652.68 | 350,011, 523.58 
1880____| 50th, Istsess.(D.)| 85, 258, 700.00 | 60, 860, 233. 74 | 22,397, 616.90 | 26,220, 904.84 | 16,063, 383.26 | 10,170, 862.55 | 306,985, 544.63 | 115, 640,798.90 | 422, 626,343. 52 
1800____| G0th, 2d seas.(D.)| 89, 758,700.00 | 66, 605,344.28 |... 25, 297, 341.65 | 8, 330,518.30 | 10,255, 795. 29 | 286,646, 460.32 | 108, 601,055.95 | 395, 337,516.23 
a Slat Int ose. (R 123, 759, 308. 35 | 72,220, 608.99 | 25,136, 205.00 | 20,738, 282.22 | 13,295,541.61 | 7,010,905.27 | 361, 770,057.79 | 101, 628,453.00 | 463,998,510. 77 
1802____| Gist, 2d sess.(R.).| 164, 550,383.34 | 77, 907,222.61 |........._...-- 97, 410,963.99 | 9,864,148.62 | 4,271,531. 10 | 402,531, 864.55 | 122, 486,808.00 | 525, 018, 672.50 
1888... . ate _| 146, 737,360.00 | 80,331, 276.73 | 21,154, 218.00 | 27, 665,076.93 | 15,905, 191.50 | 3,208,922. a2 | 385, 736,308.71 | 121, 863,880.00 | 507, 600, 188.75 
1e04.__. > .| 166, 731,350.00 | $4,004,314.22 |... 41, 716, 311.15 | 22,277, 086.36 520,499.18 | 404, 086,085.29 | 115, 468,273.92 | 519,504, 350.21 
1805____| 5d, 2d sess. (D.).| 151, 581,570.00 | 87, 236,509.55 | 11, 643,180.00 | 34,253, 775.55 | 11,811, 004.06 577, 956.55 | 391, 156,005.08 | 101, 074, 680.00 | 492, 230, 685.03 
1896... a ee. | 141, 331, 570.00 | 80,545, 987.86 |............_.. 46, 568,160.40 | 9,825,374.28 | 207, 667.37 | 383,934,564. 34 | 113, 073,956.32 | 497,008, 520. 66 
1997 ____ Ist sess.(R.)) 141,328, 580.00 | 92, 571,564.22 | 12,659, 550.00 | 33,006,710. 19 | 15, 341,911.07 | * 4,017, 625.06 | 400,302, 650.08 | 119,054, 160.00 | 519, 446,810.57 
1808____| 54th. 2d sess. (R.)| 141, 263, 880.00 | 95, 605, 338.75 |... -..- | 53, 611, 783.38 | 10,708,584. 4 500,000.00 | 408, 434,569.10 | 120,078, 220.00 | 528,512, 789.10 
* Includes $3,601,415. 46 under Monon la indefinite appropriation in river and harbor bill June 3, 1896 
Norz.—The agricultural, Indian. sundry civil, and deficiency failed in 2d session, 54th Congress, and were reenacted in extra session 55th Congress 


HOUSE PRIMARILY RESPONSIBLE FOR EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The Constitution provides that all ap tion bills shall 
originate in the House of tatives, therefore this body 
is ble for extravagant appecgetations. 

iations, I have the letter 


eee Seponal 
Pree where the House of 


the table of 
“R.” oppositeeach session 

was under the control of blicans, and the letter 
““D” opposite each session of Congress where it was controlled by 


Democrats. 





It will be seen that the Republican party had full control of 
the House of Representatives up to and including the Forty-third 
Congress. The Democratic party controlled the House of Repre- 
sentatives for six years, during the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and 
Forty-sixth Congresses. The Republican party then controlled for 
two years, during the Forty-seventh Congress. The Democratic 
party then controlled for six years, during the Forty-eighth, F orty- 
ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses. The Republican party then con- 
trolled during the Fifty-first, called the ‘‘ Reed Congress.” The 
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Democratic =~ then controlled for four years, during the Fifty- | $1,280,083,090.10 sPENT FOR GOVERNMENTAL PURPOSES EXCEEDS TOTAL VALUE 


second and Fifty-third Congresses. The Republican party then 
controlled during the two years of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

The table contains the appropriations during the last thirty-three 
years, and I think proves very conclusively that the Democratic 
party have always exercised most commendable economy in appro- 
priating money drawn by taxation from the people, and it also 
shows most lavish expenditures by the Republican party: 


DEMOCRATS ALWAYS ECONOMICAL; REPUBLICANS ALWAYS EXTRAVAGANT. 


These figures show that during the five years 
immediately preceding the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress the average regular annual appropria- 
tions by Republicans were ..................-- $181, 826, 321. 52 
The Democrats then came into control of the 
House of Representatives and immediately re- 
duced the regular annual appropriations to... 149, 572,894, 44 


Thus making an annual saving of ...._.......... 82, 253, 427.08 
The Republicans again came into control of eo oe 
branches of the Government in the Forty-sev- 
enth Congress, and they immediately increased 
the annual average appropriations to...._.-__.- 264, 652, 624. 96 


This was an annual average increase by Re- 
publicans in excess of Democratic appropria- 
tions of $86,034,554.04, 

In the Forty-eighth Congress the Democrats again 
had control of the House, and they immediately 
reduced the annual average appropriations to.. 212, 652, 935. 63 


Thus making an annual saving to the people of.. 51, 999, 689. 33 





During six years of Democratic rule in the House 
of Representatives following the Forty-seventh 
Congress the averageannual a were 

The Republicans then obtained control in the 
Fifty-first, commonly called the “Reed Con- 

gress,” and immediately increased the average 

annual appropriations to__..............-...-- 382, 150, 961. 17 


258, 587, 560. 05 





Which was an increase above the average annual 
a during the a six years, 
when the House wascontrolled by Democrats,of - 

In addition to these excessive eens, the 

Congress enacted the dependent-pension 
bill, which gave pensions tomen who never heard 
agun fired during the war. This law compelled 
the Fifty-second—which was a Democratic Con- 


128, 563, 401. 12 


gress—to appropriate, at one session, the enor- 
Notwithstanding thie, th “average appropriation 

ot nding this, the av appro ons 

during the four years of the Fifty-second and 

Fifty-third Congresses were only ...*_.......-- 888, 453, 603. 39 

In the preceding statements I have confined my figures to the 
actual annual appropriations by Congress, excluding the perma- 
Se 


$166, 731, 350. 00 


permanent tee eg been included, the compari- | 


sons would have been substantially the same. 

In the last Congress, the Fifty-fourth, the appropriations, in- 
cluding the permanent appropriations, were as follows: 
NINN. os enc ih cin thikionbhedetmanad ase $519, 446, 810. 57 
Second session 528, 512, 789. 10 


Total appropriations, Fifty-fourth Congress 1, 047, 959, 599. 67 
These amounts include the appropriation bills which failed in 
the last Congress and were reenacted in this 


The appropriations of the last Democratic Congress were as 
follows: 





IN I a a a oe leo an are a ne $492, 230, 685. 08 
I i el tle ee, ck 497, 008, 520. 66 
Neen ee a te a 989, 239, 205. 69 
These figures show that the appropriations of 
the last Republican Congress ex ed those of the 
last Democratic Congress by ..........--...------ $58, 720, 393. 98 
Mr. Speaker, I concur, and I believe that every Democrat in this 


House is with me in concurring, in the opposition of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas {Mr. Sayers] to the increase of 
the price of steel armor plate, and insisted upon with 
ed pou = ree a ngn gentleman — 
aine [Mr. BouTELLe] and t 0 eq distinguished gen 
men from Peueayioalie (Mr. WILLIAM ‘A. STONE and Mr, DaL- 
ZELL]. [Applause.] - 


OF STAPLE FARM PRODUCTS. 


This enormous sum of $1,278,512,789.10, the figures I have given, 
show what is spent in the United States every 7 for the pur- 
pose of maintaining our Federal, State, city, and other munici)),1 


organizations, a greater sum of money than the gross value of our 


“—_ of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and oats. [Applause. | 

o present this startling fact with absolute accuracy, I have 

prepared a table showing the total 

articles for the year 1895, their to 

value of that portion which was e 
The table is as follows: 


uction of these staple 
value, and also the total 









Pn of 
a rt 
Article. Quantity. Value. whi on 
exported. 
Ce ce tedth a tol teinsuaie bales... 7,157,346 | $292,334,487 | $193,987, s16 
Dic dlindievtntedbes bushels... 467, 120,947 237, 988, 998 43, 805, 663 
Pi Mkhnnes ddbenbovonss pGhonill do....| 2,151, 138, 580 544, 985, 534 14, 650, 767 
naconiubgsmesn tal junds... 491, 544,000 35, 574, 220 25, 798, 968 
it reins hiemdepkncei ini ushels.. 824, 443, 5387 163, 655, 068 200, 793 
Total... ‘ 1, 274,488,257 | 278, 443, 037 


These figures show that the total value of all of these products 
for last year was actually less than the amount of money spent 
for governmental or by our Federal, State, county, and 
city organizations; but as most of these products, “aanieliy the 
corn, wheat, and oats, are consumed in the immediate locality of 
their production, they contribute very little of the funds and by 
the Government. ese figures show that the value of that por- 
tion of these articles which were e was only $278,443,037, 
which is much less than one-fourth of our expenditures. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENTS MORE ECONOMICAL THAN OURS. 
We have all been taught to believe that ours is an economical 


Government, and from the days of our earliest childhood we were 
told about the criminal extravagance and ine far imperial 


and monarchical Governments, and yet tine f we after thirty 
years of ublican legislation, our expenditures have been in- 
creased until they now exceed those of the most extravagant and 


profligate Government on earth. 


I have prepared the following table showing the expenditures 
during the last fiscal year of all civilized Governments: 


Table showing expenditures during = year 1896 of the principal 


governments. 
BI 357 ok che anid shang ROR er wen keee nk onde $991, 911, 041 
NN ats in nab ann daateeetintin bacids origs anleauied 654, 699, 677 
CNR 2. 8k cn Kent cn dene nn Tabbed adesenne 475, 623, 596 
TR oe toc dbs cas xd er dered aba nee es haddne 830, 526, 292 
MEN > occ duindknspendowuadueaKiieeene Cas $298, 765, 684 
ea, iu ces ae Wied ek de eee aa bn alae 146, 248, 771 
es e -s con add RUMaeK oe) <b nadron bi min 74, 755, 107 
DS is Gino dae ke edie cg iieiu dass ak 55, 183, 722 
Drag dpsed c scnk eds dines Si ak ocd anno ben vial 53, 384, 468 
PN ae «ss ai wpe ay Ohare aa bead wid os wires 29, 943, 908 
I eS Se tik hehe a wae aest bites 17, 416, 253 
I 6 ai ais 2b Ain ince ek a id aoe 16, 193, 665 


It is true that the expenses of local organizations, such as coun- 
— e is Os Os ee ee eee eee In 
most of those governments such expenses are sm Ger- 
man Empire they are probably greater than in any other European 
—- but I feel safe in the assertion that the most extrav. 
agan amt din pg money than the figures 
have given with regard to the United States. 


CRIMINAL EXTRAVAGANCE WILL RESULT IN BANKRUPTCY. 


If we continue in this reckless . what is to be the 
result—where is the money to come from? If we spend vast 
sums in amounts to powerful trusts, and 
in making these extravagant we in this 
way an amount the of the of the 

of this country, what is there but us in 
the face? Every of enormous sums is earned by toil 
of the la people of the United They have been 


Mr. Speaker, the history of our 0 
are li under and 
oan tha eases A) ie eae Ue oe iedinmsion a 6 
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demand is created for the greatest possible product of our facto- HOUSE TARIFF INCREASES ABOVE M’KINLBY BIL! 
ries foundries and ee all inds. ere is a demand for | Table showing some of the articles upon which the Dingley bill, as it passed the 
steel of all kinds for the building of railroads and other purposes, House, levied a higher tariff tax than was levied by the McKinley bill 
thus ing these great manufacturing plants in operation to | (The equivalent ad valorem figures are given 
their fullest capacity, and the evidence is, taking even the admis- P or . 
sions of the owners of these establishments themselves, that when | graph.| Article ee? | Deane 
their plants are in full operation, they can manufacture their prod- | — ecole = : 5 
ucts at very much less than when they arerunning upon half time 7 er a =} 
or to only their capacity, because they are always bearing the tay aah over 1400... ee ere | oe ee ee 
full burden of interest upon capital, and expenses of wear and Salicylic acid : Free. | 24. 40 
tear are constantly accumulating uponthem. These facts should « | Galcacia pooner Free. | a 
' > > ao . = 2 | Alcoholic perfumery 61.77 71.22 
impress us all with the necessity of modifying our tariff and finan- Campounte, alcohol, not specially provided | 23 
cial laws as insisted upon by the Democratic party. a pier ; ' 163. 43 | 248. 14 
, , » coma itter almond oil Fre 2, 
AN IMPERATIVE DUTY OF CONGRESS. Aspic or spike lavender oil ’ ao os 
Enact laws giving sufficient money to maintain industrial en- ne, a e— | Free. | wy 
ises and revenue tariff laws so as to open the markets of the tiene... Rn ~ 
world to the products of our factories and farms and the steel | Lemon oil vaenes'aves | Free 25 
Jants which make the armor plate, and all other industries will DPS apnea nace= enronnenrennn | Hree = 
be run on full time and the steel armor can profitably be made, ee erenee Stes me : 
not only for $300, but as low as $200 a ton. The evidence which Rosemary or anthos oil —.- 002-0 -- 2. : Fre 2) 
has been presented to Congress is that the actual cost of these Sesame or sesamum oil -.... Free, | “> 
plates is from $161.54 to $167.54, and all admit that if the plants 5 he ere Waren of wine bas, rede nae =o 
> 6 | Tartrate of soda or potassa or rochelle salts 16. 49 ~) 
were constantly occupied the cost would be much less than these Tartar, cream of, and patent 21.45 43.31 
figures. 12 Chalk,prepared, precipitated, French and red m. 02 2.14 
hold in my hand the statement issued this morning from the Chalk, preparations not specially provided for ” ~ 
r 7 . 14 | Coal tar, all preparations of, not colors or 
Treasury Department, which informs us that on June 30 the | dyes, not specially provided for 2) m 
market price of steel billets was $14.25 per ton and the market _ | Mineral oils: Paraffin. .... .. | Free 2 
price of steel rails was $19. Now, we all admit that harveyized aS | Celeste. Sach articies as are commonly | ' sas 
. v7 called celluloid articles ‘ 43. 44 53.07 
nickeled steel or steel prepared for armor plate is more expensive, 21 | Barks for dyeing or tanning, extracts of, | 
but no truthful man will contend that itis ten times as expensive. Ce a hemlock, not specially pro- | 
DISTRESS FOLLOWED THE ENACTMENT OF THE M’KINLEY BILL. 23 | Chicle is 2S oe i. 
Mr. Speaker, in the face of indisputable evidence to sustain my 38 | Fusel oll of amylic alcohol é 0 23.30 
. : ~ . . 38 | Olive oil, fit for salad purposes... -. 26. 02 42.01 
position upon this question, the Republican House and Senate are 41 | Opium, crude or unmanufactured, not adul = 
seeking to enact a tariff bill the effect of which will be to inten- | terated, containing 9 per cent or over of | 
sify the evils and distress which inflicted the country during the a asgcevacterterseatertos ago) =| EO, | 53. 3 
existence of the tariff law of 1890. You all recall the harmful > 1 ati beta teed OO | = 
x . . . 43 | Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, and | 
effect of the high-tariff McKinley bill which became the law Octo- | all others containing ferrocyanide of iron, | 
ber 1, 1890. Factories were closed, laboring men discharged, and ss | oni ground in or mixed with oil 20.08 25.00 
} FEED owoded tuccce Soceces ae 25 oO 
suffering and poverty prevailed throughout the land, and an out- | Palate obs, amaiie and trostinas oC =. 
: — 5 ae = might and in the elections of 1890 and 60 | Potash, caustic or hydrate Free. | 24. 46 
swep the ican par f: . Potash, chlorate of Free. | 34.48 
— ty from power 64 | Potash of which alcohol is a component part 15 51 69. 84 
BENEFICENT EFFECTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC WILSON BILL. 72 | Soda, chlorate of Free. | 24. 76 
The Democratic party enacted the Wilson tariff bill, which be- | [| Sulphur, refined or sublimed nail 
came the law August 28, 1894, and became fully operative January 83 | Tiles, not glazed, ornamented, painted, enam- | 7 
1, 1895, | ___ eled, vitrified, or decorated 25 3 
The result was mmagionl, Closed factories were opened, idle la- A a onan ite nanan abel 
borers employed, staple products of factories and exports increased ; ee ee ll on 
from 25 to 50 cent, and notwithstanding the blighting effect of Pumice stone, unmanufactured Free 20 
the gold-stan an enacted by the solid Republican arty, 8&8 —— and bitumen, not otherwise pro ; 
aided by a few gold-standard Democrats, a certain kind of pros- a cr ae nae a Panna ana wee, | me 
perity was dawning upon us. [Applause.] a? otherwise advanced at Free. | 5 
:- . » ‘ Carbon, for electric lighting ! 20 50 
TRUSTS, LIKE VAMPIRES, SUCK LIFEBLOOD OF PROSPERITY. 97 | Bottles, cut, engraved, painted, colored, | 
The great combines and trusts which, like vampires, live and @. Ay yey 
thrive and prosper on the lifeblood sucked from the veins of com- Saale akbemese any mee = ially p = 
merce and all healthful industrial enterprises now came upon the | vided for. a 40 7) 
field. —— were, for use in laboratory 
. : : “ | and not otherwise specially provided for 45 wo 
bought the nomination of McKinley ’ and by the use of 98 | Cylinder, crown, and cx aaeeae winders glass, } 
coun millions and the aid of these Democratic gold-standard | ‘unpolished, all above 24 by 36 inches 124.97 153.08 
allies they secured his election. 100 | Plate glass, fluted, rolled or rough, ground 
THE PENDING TARIFF BILL VIOLATES REPUBLICAN PLEDGES a borwise obscured bove 16 by 2 _ ne 
i > » Se aioe Son @ : i ES. , | a  hexcentine 2 Nar the deg 24 inches i aie 
o accomplish such a resu ey laid down the solemn pledge 1 ee ee A. 97.35 
~ > . , 01 Plate glass, cast. etc.. above 16 by 24 ches 
that a return tothe odious McKinley bill would not be considered. and hot exceeding 34 by Winches...... 22, 22 30. 42 


Plate glass, polished, finished, etc., above 16 


Even Senator ALDRICci!, the great Republican leader in the Senate, 


admitted this. oy ee Saas and not exceeding 24 by 30 | on 9 62.21 
In his speech on May 25, 1897 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 102 | Plate glass, polished, cast, silvered, exceed- | — aE 
page 1553), this distinguished Senator said: ing = ae lal Semare inches and not ex 
ceeding 16 by 24 inches square 0. 30 7. 83 
It was, I believe, Serovenly, understood throughout the country in the Plate glass, cast. etn. ; abate 16 by 24 inches | " 
last eam that if the Republican party should be again in- and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches 26. 06 34.3 
with 2 } HM. 31 
power no extreme tariff legislation would follow. Cylinder and crown glass, polished, silvered,. 
He al id: ae eae plates, not exceeding 16 | 
° yy “4 inches........ ddacinnds 19.34 35. 39 
It was believed that in the c condition of the country a ret t cylinder and crown glass, etc., above 16 by 
the nb ¥y : urn to ; 24 inches and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches 28.68 | 42. 52 
podvines mh nw aw ~ aee act of 188) would not be necessary, even from a 104 Cylinder. and crown glasa, etc., not ex: aoe f 2 
ing 16 by 24 inches square 23. 67 28. 41 
THE DINGLEY-BILL RATES FAR EXCEED THE M’KINLEY BILI. ee ern enes.ote,. 16 by 2 inches ae 
ot exceeding 24 by ; ches yes?) 35.6 
In order to show how utterly these solemn pledges have been Plate glass, cast, polished, ete., not exceed =| 
and violated, and that the pending tariff billis the same pins 16 by 24 inches square 14. 80 | 15. 29 
- ld McKinley bill with its worst and most odious features intensi- eee eon eeove 2 by 2 sie i 
Ihave ta’ ah h 7 inches and not exceeding 24 by )0 inches 20. 4 37.33 
prepared a ble showing that upon very many articles Plate glass, cast, polished, unsilvered, etc., 
by the poor the tariff tax is her in the pro Dingley not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 24. 52 31. 65 
| bill than they were under the odious McKinley bill Spore 16 by 24 inches and not exceeding 24 | 
. . > y Winches. . cecahane pasha | 30.98 | 2. 67 
The first column gives the paragraph of the pro Dingley 109 | Manufactures of pastes__....... 5 (| o 
bill, the second the of the articles, the ‘d the equiva- 12 | Agates, manufactures of -. 2 50 
lent ad valorem of the McKinley t ‘"\, and the fourth column the soneeeee ane Seer, mamaguctares of.—..--.| 7 w 
* . Manulactures of; a other not other- | 
equivalent ad valorem under the pruposed Dingley bill. wise provided for ..............-...- oS 25 50 
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Table showing some of the articles upon which the Din bill, as it passed the | Table showing some of th e 
House, levied a higher tariff tax, ete. eealinned 9 Fowae the articles wpon which the D Dingien Bil. a as it passed th 
















































































‘ Para McKinley | Dingley | — — 
graph Article bill Para- McKinley | Dingley. 
- — graph. bill. bal. 
133; | Wire, card, for the manufacture of card | Per cent. | Per cent. — 
OR oe ga ere ee é 45 268 | Beverages not elsewhere specified: 
178 | Tinsel wire, lame or lahn...........-...------- 24.92 Cherry juice, and other fruit juice not 
Bullions and metal thread of gold abrer, or y pro for, con not | Percent. | Per cent. 
other metals not specially provided Seta 80 60 more than 18 per cent of 156. 41 164.99 
186 e~ ae Bat, with solid or glass a Prune juice or prune wine— 
hair, safety, hat, bonnet, shawl, am belt ining not more than 18 per cent 
ins, not jewelry peril 80 35 RE Rees 69.16 106.85 
189 ronometer, oa" ‘or ship's, and Coane more than 18 per os of 
EOE viccntlnci utes 6< wepwemhsiinioned sihbupiile 10 40 SU, ono cdputendeni proof 150. 86 162. 47 
Watches and parts thereof: Watches....._._- x 40 nae or jugs, containing wines, on 
Watch cases.movements,and parts of watches 25 40 ials, brandy =. other liquors, holding 
Wood, and manufactures of: Saal BE Wie cathb nding Cund<ee'd 53.38 66.51 
196 Sawed boards, peaks, and all forms of 299 Ginger ale an ~ es beer— 
SURF GEN, OR. in sns ngidhuboaksmnahainds Free 20 plain, green, or cewed, molded 
201 —s MPU ONO... i Aenccdcdoetan ehoete 10. 91 15. 78 or glass bottl 
206 ntaining each web “more than 
EN ot above No. 16 al eniniiaiedi Free. 72 three-fourths of a t..dozen.. 17.25 23. 88 
Cane (if export bounty i is s paid) pieiadeankeah Free. 72 more 
207 Grape sugar .....- whlsicipiilinle'n 23.71 91 fourths of a pint each and not 
Sugar cane . Sh siipeinciidie 10 more than 1} pints....... ie 36. 20 38.99 
211 | Tobacco, leaf, other unmanufactured: Otherwise in such bottles, or in 
Not stemmed.. scibictiah taal ahinlinacalid 81.93 173. 85 such bottles containing more than 
IT, iiiidiges~ a+ nadaceptbabdinmiintinwubans 95. 44 168. 23 1} pints each .............-.. gallons... 150 165 
212 All other manufactures of tobacco........ 198. 59 386. 95 onade, soda water, and other similar 
213 a and ae aout, —— of to- See ad 
co, ground, dry or damp, an ckled, n, or colored, molded or 
samaea, or otherwise, of alld escriptions.. é 141.78 180. 51 vreuel aes bottles — 
OFF tk TNE winctiakin bane ao E 93.26 313.89 Containing each not more than 
- Bo Breen 64. 68 79. 37 three-fourths of a pint...dozen.- 18. 64 25.81 
221 | Barley, malt ke 36.30 52.59 more than 
222 | Barley, pearled, potent, « or hulled............ 15. 95 18. 24 fourths of a pint each and not 
223 | Buckwheat . soeesle selilnaation dinbecedinioaciseall 37 48.38 more than 1} pints-..... J 24.27 26.13 
Oe See OPT i nine ae tod onncansods 22.20 26. 37 rwise than in such bottles, or in 
226 | Macaroni, vermicelli, and similar prepara- to us — camps 
SD ike sind chit sand cwiiewignewetipianes cables 39. 26 Oi «ds . ae edeep erence 150 155 
D'S Ms cintetanitvniditnmis «am pinksit-pidiatalitnn diercdadian 35.99 43.96 Lemon ee etter aka eas. 
Be RE LE: 111. 85 OF SE ee ens RS ee eae Free. 20 
Rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice which 300 serail waters and = imitations of nat- 
will pass thro a wire seive known ural waters, and all artificial mineral 
commercially as 4 12. ai 14. 08 37. 62 waters not specially provided for— 
231 Tapioca, cassova or cassada.- Free. 30. 15 In plain, green, or colored glass bot- 
Arrowroot a ares Free. 35.53 — 
232 20. 42 70. 84 taining not more oe | 1 
235 Cheese, ‘and substitutes therefor - 32. 88 87.11 MUG. oa ciccsuotetueutcss 22.59 42.36 
ae oe Pc chianchscehn eds \bhcheenine acuadnaéiiiaiiaes 40. 63 52.79 Containing more than 1 pint and 
239 Prepared or preserved: not more than 1 quart...dozen.. 19. 52 31.23 
8, pease, and mushrooms, in tins, Otherwise than in suc or in 
jars, bottles, or otherwise ............... 40 65 bottles containing than 1 
wA2 41.97 53. 87 QTE. Stain oman oninenonin he i w 38 
245 44.83 52.23 312 | Bleached plushes, etc.............-.----.------ 53.95 69.58 
246 36. 21 67.20 ae . as “* Tigawine 10.77 13.90 
247 51.48 57. 85 330 | Matting for floors valued at not exceeding 
248 dried . 18.10 37.02 10 cents a square yard -................--.-.. Free. 2 
249 | Orchids, lily of the valley, aza leas, palms, 331 | Hemp and jute carpets...............-........ 15.83 78.28 
on other plants used for ae under 340 for mad IR andnsciicnsisgiect 44.73 49.55 
for cut flowers, etc. ...................- Free. 30 356 | Raw w classes 1, 2, and 3... ...............: 44.27 54 56 
pisu, trees, shrubs and vines, fruit plants, 364 | Knit fabrics and all fa made on knitting 
tropical and semitropical, for the purpose machines, etc., valued at above 40 cents per 
of propagation or cu tivation.........-.....- 20 9D OIE a ns oa kn sees e copes eddusicc toons 82.25 142.31 
251 | Linseed and flaxseed and other oil seeds._...- 3.31 27.10 365 
Poppy and wae NN ins nia anita 9.41 11.20 -~ at not more than 30 cents per 
Garden seed, agricultural and other.......... 20 GS eR ai ele See iSite tice ecw dhe 88. 22 89. 80 
CGY NAMIE cs ccuksu ntieansicamiteniintnbgaiaiemins’ Free. 40 Valued at more than 30 cents and not 
252 ew wh spa nhicpiais a tiagaesienaguanmaiiitaes abel 80 38. 02 ewig ge the ad per pound. .......... 100 108. 71 
Flanneis, for w 
257 Pike ¢ or salted, not in barrels or half "7 at not more than 30 cents per 
NRE vaciin sada sabe span cueds ersenknenhitih 17.17 SRT nin ine cscs ss) - <-> 84.90 87.91 
Dried or smoked, other fish. .............. 17.90 28. 36 Valued at more than 30 and not more than 
258 Mackerel, pickled or saltod 2 os -.--. 19. 12 27.10 40 cents per pound -............-..----.- 108.51 109. 40 
Salmon, frozen or packed in ice. ........-- 14.25 21.46 368 | Shawls, woolen or total shawls 
ae and other eltsh is ieecinealisadaialbans y 16. 42 wears at above d 4cents per pound.......... 88. 60 109. 05 
= sromeeet | in taste wa gnioes esepclicaeniaees 2 ss mR Valued at not more than 30 cents per 1 a 
rran Oi GUNG ik nin cccnncebtnn ree . oe ae 0 ee eT en , 
Olives, green or prepared, in bottles or Valued at more than 30 and not more than 
similar packages Free. 35 40 cents per pound ..............---.--.-- 106.38 191. 25 
Free. 25. 08 399 | Other manufactures of or of which 
264 19.62 40 is component of chief value-..... 5) 35 
265 a 11.63 5 400 loose, unthreaded, or unstrung-. 10 35 
266 Pineap nic meats = copra, etc. . COR i xcadsiatteo 2 7-6 = foe WROOENE 5 0 oss. «23a ow enednevben antinnemere $ 3 
neapples, re and other packages. ree. ‘ other 
274 ten dressed an ae but not other- 415 | Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed: 2 
wae OUTIL S chend <0 <0d n> eong anndepipndienaa 10 2 Ost INE 6 0. hin cui de ccnpingponseesel 10 6 
279 | Chicory root, burnt or roasted, ground or BAR CRE vos stn0ns sp - teviensenasicentpened 10 15 
granulated, or in rolls, or otherwise pre- 421 Cloth .......... 27.99 B4. 
ON i a aad nel 93.28 42 etree poet Se 
280 | Cocoa, prepared ufactured, not spe- e fur rabbit, beaver, 
ally’ provid ciel otth aca daw ahcinatiaaa 5.80 29.09 or other animals, or of which sucli fur is 
281 | Cocoa, butter, and butterine .................- 18.75 24.08 the component material of chief value, 
282 | Dandelion and aco prepared, and man inclad- 
other articles used as coffee or as substi- ing fur bat bodies... -ncivecshinisenne nes! 55 0 
tutes for coffee, not specially provided 4% | Fiber wares, ind other manufac- 
Pr our, seo Sa Nanak satis stein cdnsss ons chen cata 13.75 24.08 rn eee a eee or other pulp..... 85 6 
eS! Jewelry precious 3 
In bottles or j containing each not 425 Came, Dut 06 G6 no soot dcines ceseed ans, 10 5 
Saborties Jag area thei sea naree onan 26.25 34.63 net attest aise % 50 
ugs, containing not more than Imitations and 
Qual Ma ari pateriga| ="| = ae oe 
n excess or 
See, eee ee <e 36 areata: » 
Vermuth tae, comtalntyg 1¢"per cen or 
con per cent or 
fons of shochube SAGO ccs oe aces een mel mel 2 )) Sie esesn ete 4% 
a —y more than 14 per cent abso- 
te bottles ~ - jugs containing each not "2 Ot gt lamblia ok ee ed ' 5 
or con ee ate By eee ee 
more than 1 pint saobAtesicaGammeineiiiell noubienl 30 37.50 
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AS REPORTED TO SENATE. 








Table showing some of the articles upon which the Senate Finance Committee 
in their report levied a higher tariff tax, etc.—Continued. 
I also have prepared a table giving the equivalent ad valorem | = === 
under the McKinley bill, and in a parallel column the! Para 


‘ McKinley| Dingley 
Artick McKinley | Dingley 


uivalent ad valorem of the Dingley bill as it was reported tothe | graph — bill. ~ bill 


nate. 

















SENATE TARIFF INCREASES ABOVE M’KINLEY BILL. 19% | Wood,and manufactures of: Sawed boards P ent Per cent 
planks, and all forms of sawed cedar, etc ‘ree a» 
ble showing some of the articles upon which the Senate Finance Commitice on aa oo Se etn on 2 1m 
thair ~aord ced a higher tariff tax than was levied by the McKiniey a coe 2 pod . ie x . . 15 
[The equivalent ad valorem figures are given. ] Maple a bounty is paid ~ B i 
paisinatiinagenegenelitineinteliiptenisiniastasiions esi 207 woo sugar ..... 23.71 4. 91 
“ McKinley | Dingley 217 Mules Se 93. 26 13. 89 
Article. | wi (|UD. , Ee 64. 68 79. 37 
D | 221 Bariey malt............. j 6. BO 62. 50 
| 222 Barley. pearied, patent, or hi illed.. 15. Is. 24 
Per cent. | Per cent. 223 Buckwheat ie . . 37 {8.38 
2 eee ikad mons ncnansecse conccuse acnece | Free. | 25 24 | Corn or maize . ee 22 20) 26. 37 
2 -{ 61.77 71.22 | 226 | Macaroni, ve rmicelli, and similar prepara 
a | | tions oP 0, 2% 5S. 46 
| 163. 43 | 348. 16 227 | Oats... rhage 5 5. 99 43. 96 
6 eaten prages of. and patent..........- “i 21.45 | 36. 08 29 | Rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice which 
Tartrate of soda, and potassa or Rochelle | will pass through a wire sieve, known com 
galts._....... 4 el 6 Retin cin ea dheoaasiumune * 49 21.6 . mercially as No. 12 14. | 18. 81 
% TE Free. | 12. 232 Wheat intemal 2. 42 70. 84 
i Cam i eivan.g Cinntie Kiet univ 12. 20 13. 43 235 | Cheese, and substitutes therefor... 32.88 37.11 
2 precipitated, French and red.......... a. 02 42. 14 238 | Beans 7 x al 40. 63 42.23 
Chalk ms, all other, not specially | 239 | Prepared or preserved beans, pease, and | 
iin ellen hi Dalal oan ttdmbirnh 20 b-5) mushrooms, in tins, jars, bottles, or other 
i aes Free. | 15 wise, including the weight of all coverings | | 
9 | Fusel oilor amylic alcohol. -_................... 10 11.65 and packing material ..... 40 65 
41 ss or unmanufactured, not adul- 42 | Eggs ; a 41. 97 53.37 
ted, containing 9 per cent or over of Se 0 ND ccnsiadnetsie nthe atiarnectsicsiiptin 44.83 52. 23 
lie atid Free. 53.31 246 | Hops 36. 21 53. 76 
or morphine and salts thereof. _._... i 47.09 2.78 “47 | Onions 1.48 57. 85 
51 | Varnishes—spirit varnishes -.................. | 69.5 %%. 17 249 | Orchids, lily of the valley. azaleas, palms | 
56 | Crayons -......-...-. sc 25 a0 other plants used for forcing under g oon 
Paints, colors, ete, ‘smalts and frostings. 25 30 for cut flowers and decorative purposes Fre 30 
I nn on 8 bccn ne cewcweccnccecs Free. 22.99 251 Garden seeds, agricultural and other 20 25 
6 | Poppy and other oil seeds, but no drawback 
15.51 69.84 | shall be allowed upon oil cake made from 
72 Free. 16. 51 imported seed, nor shall any allowance be 
Th 20 BO | made for dirt or other impurities in any 
7 Free 4 seed . .. 9.41 11.20 
4.23 45.71 22 | Straw... 30 33.02 
BB 6.07 7 238 | Mackerel, pickled or salted 19.12 | 27.10 
87 stone: | 2H Fruits, preserved in their own juices » | 35 
Wholly or partially manufactured. ...... | Free. wD 263 | Currants, Zante and other Free. | 119. 89 
SEES ES | Free. 10 Olives, green or prepared, in bottles, jars, or 
9% | Bottles, cut, engraved, painted, colored, similar packages Free. 29 
printed, stained, or otherwise ornamented Dates Free. | 25. 08 
anaes. except epmh.ce have and | 264 | Grapes and peaches an 19, 62 | 25 
necks and stoppers only, not spec ¥ pro- 266 | Cocoanut, meats or copra, desiccated 
a * . 40 60 shredded, cut, or similarly prepared 20 | 7. 46 
Chemical glassware, for use in laboratory, Pineapples, in barrel and other packages Free 51.77 
not otherwise ly provided for._...... 45 60 274 | Meats, dressed and undressed, but not othe 
100 | Plate glass, fiu roll .or rough, ground wise prepared 10 5 
or smooth, or otherwize obscured (excess 280 | Cocoa, prepared or manufactured, not spe 
of1 pound per square foot, dutiable at same cially provided for 5. 80 25. 15 
rates): 281 | Cocoa butter and butterine dacnns 13.75 14. 02 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square -..... 20. 76 22. 46 283 | Salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages | 10.15 2.03 
Above 16 by 24 inches and not exceeding 2864 | Tea, until Jan. 1, 1900 ; ; Free 74 
BN Be PION vats pes wecccdtocevecacces -20- 34. 97 81.13 298 | Beverages, not elsewhere specified: 
101 | Plate pam ones open? finished or unfin- Cherry juice, and other fruit juice, not | 
ished, and vered: specially provided for, containing not | 
eee 16 by 24 inches.............. 22.22 39. 42 more than 18 per cent of alcohol-_galls 156. 41 197.99 
Above 24 inches ona not exceeding 24 by Prune juice, or prune wine, contain 
NE 8 ien ciet cient pees dwepaneese 33.22 44.34 ing not more than 18 per cent of alco | 
102 Piste gies, , cast, polished, silvered, exceeding insti hcebenae<cesdquens gallons 69.16 | 106. 85 
144 square inches: 209 Ginger ale and ginger beer 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 square inches --.... 20. 39 46.23 n plain green or colored, molded or | 
Above 16 by x inches and not exceeding pressed. glass bottles 
tL ay dk Betti tied eintem anne 26.06 34. 31 Containing each not more than | 
Cy) rT and crown polished, sil- three-fourths of a pint ..dozens 17.25 | 23. 88 
vered, and nokina@ plates— Containing more than three | 
Not exceedin 7 24 inches Phinptectane 19.34 43. 25 fourths of a pint each and not 
Above 16 by 24 inches and not exceed- more than 1} pints......dozens 36. 20 38.99 
ing 24 by 30 inches.......... 28.68 42. 52 Beverages, not elsewhere specified—Cont'd. | 
104 | Cylinder and crown glass, polished, silvered, 299 Ginger ale and ginger beer—Continued 
ete. : Otherwise than in such bottles, or in 
Not exceed 16 by 24 inches. ............ 23. 67 32.50 such bottles containing more than 
aaere 16 by 24 inches and not exceeding 1} pints each ...........- gallons 150 165 
SD PE Es inc cate obuteensapececses 16 3. 61 Lemonade, soda water, and other similar | 
Plate glass, cast, polished, etc.: waters 
Not exceedin P16 bs 24 inches square ...... 14.80 16. 48 In plain green or colored, molded or 
Above 16 by 2 in and not exceeding prersed, glass bottles | 
ner? a tibieninn miscocacsngccce 29. 54 37.3 Containing each not more than | 
ot exceeding 16 by 24 inches . 24.52 31.65 three-fourths of a pint..dozens 18. 64 25.81 
Abore i by 34 2% inches and not exceeding 24 Containing more than three 
esis Selibeapiwtondaser<esce oo 30. 98 5. 5 fourths of a pint each and not | | 
108 | Manufactures of paste_-_.............-...--....-. 2 45 wore than 1; pints dozens..} 24. 27 | 26. 13 
112 manufactures of ............-.....-... 20 50 Otherwise than in a h bottles, or in 
and spar, manufactures of ......... 2% wD such bottles containing more than 
Jet, Sthitindsae teaeieengcen soe 25 5D ly pints each ........... gallons 150 165 
114 | Freestone, , ; 300 Mineral waters 
een BE COSer wine than in such bottles, or in 
pro or: ~ottles containing more than | 
Undressed or unmanufactured .-.......-.- 34. 41 44. 66 quart... ine gallons 24 27.60 
115 ident tenonene 40 DO 312 | Bleached, plushes, etc 53. 95 74.37 
1333 card, for manufacture of $16 | Shirts and drawers 35 61.33 
3 40 319 All other manufactures of cotton, not spe- 
4 86. 95 92.11 —_ provided for ia 1) 45 
Free. 12. 43 322 = mote d, known as “ dressed line” 10.77 11.58 
331 —, and jute carpets 15. 83 | 66.90 
2% 50 340 | Bags for grain, made of burlaps - 44.73 | 45.71 
is 35 40 356 | Raw wool, classes 1, 2, and 3 -. ‘ 44.27 | bt. 56 
box or ship's, and parts there- 264 | Knit fabrics and all fabrics made on knitting | 
i itintinsaaencbh nqstwp edeue datoneell 10 40 machines and frames, valued at above 40 | | 
¥ and parts thereof.............-.--.-- 5 40 cents per pound ...... .- ‘ aia 82.25 | 117.75 
iuaeen Ieeveneetn glasses, and parts 268 | Shawls, woolen or worsted, total shawls, | 
of Betrendatnaccovees ecceeu cose cocccces 5 40 | valued at above 40 cents per pound 88. 60 | 95. 67 
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Table showing some of the articles upon which the Senate Finance Committee 
in their report levied a higher tariff tax, etc.—Continued. 


n~ 


Para- 











F McKinley| Dingle 
graph. Article. bill. Dill. ¥ 
368 | Hats of wool: 
Valued at not more than 30 cents per | Per cent. | Percent. 
| Ee in saath eimai ingiih nie pins 8B 203. 
Valued at more than 30 and not more 
than 40 cents per pound ...... CREE SP 106. 38 155. 45 
875 | Carpets, treble ingrain, 3-ply, and all chain 
I I sc onben accedebengst toe d 63.05 73. 45 
376 | Wool Dutch and 2-ply ingrain carpets........ 64.74 73. 4 
300 | Other manufactures of paper or of which 
a is the component of chief valae...... 25 35 
400 | Beadsof glass, loose, unthreaded or unstrung 10 35 
405 | Coal and coke, anthracite coal................. Free. a2. 44 
421 | Haircloth, known as crinoline cloth..........- 27.99 34.99 
424 | Jewelry and precious stones: 
Not elsewhere specified, ete............... 50 60 
425 Set and not specially provided for........ 2 60 
427 | Leather and manufactures of: 
Rend or belting and sole..................- 10 20 
All other not specially provided for. -..... 10 20 
436 | Harness, saddles, and saddlery oe gant of 
either, in sets or in parts, finished or un- 
IN ia cin Sie uindindedi na died asi cotikiniennad 35 45 
450 | Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, etc.-..... 45 50 





All the above comparisons are based upon the average value of 
all importations of the same character during the entire fiscal year. 
This includes the cheapest articles of acertain class, as also the most 
expensive. Where the a specific, the ad valorem on the cheap 
articles would far exceed the figures above given. 

To illustrate: Wools denominated as first class are all taxed 10 
cents per eine we Under the Dingley bill this includes a class 
of wools heretofore called ‘‘earpet wools,” which, under the 
McKinley bill, were taxed 32 percent. I am informed that someof 
these wools sell at 5 cents, which would make the duty 200 per cent. 

The value of buttons is given so that the duty averages only 78 

er cent, but some of these being very cheap the ad valorem duty 
mes immense. A New York importer gives instances where 
the duty on buttons would run to the following figures: 


Per cent. 

Vegetable ivory buttons for men’s wear, size 24....................-... 120 
Vegetable ivory buttons for men's wear, size 30................-.--.... 97 
Nickel har buttons for underwear, size 24 -...........-.....--....-----. 607 
Linen bar buttons for underwear, size 24.................-.------------- 447 
French bone for underwear, size Te ee 157 
French hoof for underwear, sine 26. ......... <2 .cncecessne--cscccceccccon 108 

talian horn for women's wrappers and cardigan jackets, size 31-...... 220 


Another New York importer gives instances of the actual tariff 
tax under the Dingley bill upon the following cloths, which are 
in very general use: 


Per cent. 
Black union beaver, 54-inch, for men's overcoats, cotton warp and 
shoddy weft 


Sepsis atin Kells iat ad ialanlal sintiedibes Menleih dia a ied lls nian: Saree ales btiote peat 200 
Black union beaver, 54-inch, for men's overcoats, cotton warp and as 
St tin ile Silat sas Uiaiiiten nbdpdinadakasedtp ea niman neti knwdaece 
Black union beaver, 54-inch, for men’s overcoats, cotton warp and ai 
RSE SAE 2 TR EE RE Ee IE a Le SE EAD 
Black curl, 54-inch, for women's jackets and men’s overcoats, cotton 
warp an i Minh ibe aobhebbeehe cbighh meceie canttingceseecuineees 153 
Black cur], 54-inch, for women's jackets and men’s overcoats, cotton 
warp and woolen and EE SN ceik. i obchin-elinshais Lamtinnecennacns 137 


These figures show that under the specific duties which prevail 
in the Dingley bill the ad valorem tax upon cheap articles pur- 
chased by the wage earners of our land are enormous, and the 
burden to which they are subjected is greater than that im 
by any | ation heretofore enacted by Congress. (Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side). 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Speaker, I have, I believe, five minutes of 
my time remaining. I want to consume a of those five min- 
utes with a — statement drawing the attention of the House 
to what is involved in this proposition’ 

The Senate amendment provides for paying for armor plate $300 
a ton; the amendment now pending in the House proposes to pay 
$400 aton. Iam informed that a motion which will take preced- 
ence of both the pending motions will probably be made to con- 
eur in the Senate amendment, thus disposing of it in such a way 
as to authorize the payment of $300 a ton. 

Under the proposed amendment of the tleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the armor for these three battle ships would cost $2,400,- 
000. The difference between payment at $300 a ton and payment 
at $400 a ton will be $600,000. do not know what it costs to 
make armor plate, and I do not believe ae else does, outside 
of the men who make it. Heretofore we have paid about $450 a 
ton on the average. I am told that these manufacturers will make 
it now for $400 a ton, and I am told also that they will not make 
it for $300 a ton. Now, the $600,000 is not what bothers me most 
in this matter. The bare fact that in the House and the Senate 
we are disputing whether the — shall be $300 a ton or $400 a 
ton suggests to my mind a doubt whether the expenditure ought 
to be authorized at all. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow me a question, only 
for information? 


Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. Is there not a provision in some statute, I be- 
lieve enacted in the last Congress, upon the naval appropriation 
bill, if I am correct in my recollection, limiting the cost of armor 
plate to $300 a ton? 

Mr. DALZELL, That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. The pee geen from Pennsylvania says that 
is correct. I do not recollect positively. 

However, the question to be considered now is whether or not 
battle ships, entirely complete, costing from five and a half to six 
million of dollars apiece, ought to be further proceeded with. [| 
am not an expert touching naval matters. I quite agree as to the 
necessity for having an efficient and formidable Navy. We ought 
to have it. Weare getting it pretty rapidly. We have splendid 
cruisers already. It may be that battle ships are all right. But 
without being an expert, I have sometimes thought, from time to 
time, in fact, doubted, whether they are as efficient as other means 
of naval defense, 

I am rather inclined to think that gunboats of the Puritan type 
for harbor defense, torpedoes, submarine mines, great-power guns 
on suitable fortifications at our seaport cities, and light cruisers, 
say from 20 to 22 knots an hour, would be better material for a 
navy for our purposes than these great battle ships; and I am 
also inclined to think that it is a question for us to consider 
whether it was wise to authorize as many battle ships as we have 
authorized, or whether it is wise to proceed further with the con- 
struction of them. If I was satisfi ed, thoroughly satisfied, that 
the battle ships were what we need, that their construction was 
wise, I would not for a moment hesitate. I would say go on and 

et this armor at $400 a ton if you can not get it at $500 a ton. 

would not stop and let them stand idly waiting six months or 
twelve months for the mere difference of price, it being greatly 
cheaper than we have been paying heretofore. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have the condition, either for the reason 
that I have suggested or for other reasons—we have a condition 
which shows a disagreement between the House and Senate, and 
the doubt; and it looks to me from a practical standpoint, taking 
the temper of the Senate as voiced by their conferees, that there 
will not be an agreement in this matter to exceed the rate of $300 
a ton, as fixed by the Senate. 

Now, I want to say this much in reference to myself. It is not 
the price of the armor plate; it is not whether the Carnegie in- 
stitution has cheated or would cheat us or not; it is not the merits 
of the Bethlehem bine acme thatisin controversy. They are great 
industries, and I am proud of them as American institutions, and 
for what they have Tee But that is not the question. The 
only question is whether from the a of sound economy 
and proper expenditure we should make haste in completing the 
great wer ships that we may have made a mistake in authoriz- 
ing at all. 

r. STEELE. Does not the Senate amendment do considerably 
more than limit the price to $300 a ton? It com the Govern- 
ment to enter upon the construction of an estab: ent for manu- 
facturing its own armor plate. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the Senate amendment provide for the 
a the plant? 

Mr. STEELE. ge ton 5 for entering upon it. 

Mr. CANNON. en I hope the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman should withdraw his 
expression of em as it is altogether unsubstantial, There is no 
foundation for i 

Mr. STEELE. The amendment will be found on page 59 of the 


bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us see, then, if I can not solve it by an- 
other sentence. If the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. Stone] should be voted down, and the 

ouse should then further on the coe ee with the 
Senate, I should say the House conferees, from action, would 
fairly consider ves committed to the of $300 a ton. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, let mecall the attention of the gentleman 
from Illinois‘to the language of the and I do that in- 
dependently of any controversy as to the ad ity of the pay- 
ment of a sum for the armor of these battle ships. The 
language of the Senate amendment is as follows: 


In case the Of she Navy del Sab & lespontite ty sake con 


tracts 
for said armor within the limitsas to price above be, and hereby 
thorized and directed to take steps 


and report 


All that the ee ie 
the Navy to take steps to Congress with a report, so 


4 











we may, at the next session, determine whether the Government 
shall own @ t or not. 

Mr. ST What does it mean bysaying that the Secretary 
shall advertise for sites, and so forth? 

Mr. SAYERS. He shall advertise for bids to furnish them. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. He is authorized to proceed. 

Mr. FLEMING. He is not authorized to accept the bids. 

Mr. CANNON. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {[Mr. WILLIAM A. Stone] is adopted, that will be 
the end of it. If it is voted down, why, then, that would indicate, 
if the House further insists on its disagreement, that the House 
will not insist upon any provision exceeding $300 per ton. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit 
me, it will leave this subject in the anomalous condition that it is 
proposed to allow this limitation of price to remain, on the basis 
of a policy which disapproves of the further building of battle 
ships and at the same time lumbers the statute with a provision 
that the United States Government shall immediately proceed 
to frame plans and ifications for the construction of a great 
armor plant to supply armor for battle ships that we do not 
want and never intend to build. I insist it is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. C. ON. I will state that if the House should further 
insist on its d eement, voting down the amendment of the 


mtleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. WILLIAM A. Stone}, and if 
the matter back to conference, I am quite sure the House 
conferees, 


th that action on the - of the House, can agree to 
a provision that will meet with the favor of the House when a 
further report is made. And if we do not, it can be voted down 


d sent back 7. 

oer. BOUTELLE. I should like to ask my friend from Illinois 
how he can possibly reconcile his statement recently made here, 
to the effect that the situation at the present time does not de- 
mand the construction of these great naval defenses, with the fact 
that this Congress is hatching out resolutions that are calculated 
to embroil us with nearly every other nation on the face of the 
civilized globe? The very same men who are clamorng for a war 
with and twisting the British lion’s tail are standing up 
here declaring we do not need any navy. I have exercised more 
vocal and physical power recently to prevent Congress from rush- 
ing this country into war than in any other way, and now the 
howlifg dervishes of a universal war policy grow purple in the 
face shoutin ainst building our Navy! [Eaughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. I should be glad to have a minute, not by way 
of reply, but to close, and in closing to say 1 do not antagonize an 
efficient navy; but I confess what seemed to me to be lurking in 
the judgment of members, as it lurked in my judgment, that it is 
a serious question whether or not battle — at $6,000,000 apiece 
make an efficient navy. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The people of the world do not think that 
battle ships rusting on the stocks, without armor, make an efticient 
navy. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!” on the Democratic side.} Oh, 
— can yell lustily. That is the way you would fight Great 

tain. That is the way you would fight Spain. [Cries of 
** Vote!” “ Vote!”] That is the kind of warriors you are. 

The SPEAKER. The House will please be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. I now ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, 1 do not think the 
House ought to try to decide this matter this evening, in view of 
the lateness of the hour, and I move that the House do now ad- 


ourn. 

The motion of Mr. WiLL1amM A. STONE was rejected. ~ 

Mr. RIDGELY. I wish to offer a privileged motion. 

Mr. SAYERS. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RIDGELY. My motion is that we recede from our dis- 
agreement and concur in the Senate amendment. 

= BOUTELLE. I move to amend that motion, if it is amend- 

a 

The SPEAKER. One moment. Let us see what the motion is. 

Mr. CANNON. Would it suit my friend’s views to allow a 
vote to be taken on the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania a. Wim A. Stone], and then let the matter go to 


Mr. SAYERS. No, sir. I want to move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendment and concur in the 


same. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House recede 


from its nt to the Senate amendment. 
Mr. BO E. If it is in order, I move as an amendment to 
the motion that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate 


amendment numbered 98, and agree to the same with the follow- 
ing amendment: 


Strike out all of lines 7 to 20, inclusive, of said amendment, on page 59, an 


d 
to 10, on 60, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

_ cost of the armor, to the ts f 

qeeeisn by the act of June ie eights prepared for 
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And so forth, including the proposition of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Wiuutiam A. Stone}, but also striking out all 
the provisions for an armor plant. 
That is the same as the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. WiLLiAM A. STONE}. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
two propositions, and I will accept that as a substitute for mine, 
if that can be done. 


Mr. MOODY. 


Mr. DOCKERY. 


take precedence? 


The SPEAKER. 


would have precedence. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. 
onize that motion? 
The SPEAKER. 


There is no difference betwe 


Mr. Speaker, does not the motion to 


n the 


concur 


The Chair thinks that the motion to concur 
Mr. Speaker, is there any motion to antag- 


If the House votes in the negative on the 


question of concurrence, then the motion of the gentleman from 
Maine will be in order. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. 


be necessary? 


The SPEAKER. 


No. 


A motion to table that motion would not 


The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. Sayers; and 
the Speaker annourced that the ayes seemed to have it. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE and Mr. BOUTELLE. 
Mr. LINNEY. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr, WILLIAM A. STONE. 


House take a recess. 
gentleman from Illinois? 
Mr. CANNON. 


recess. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 


row? 


House do now adjourn. 


The SPEAKER. 
that the House do now adjourn. 
Mr. BAILEY. 


The SPEAKER. 


Will that be an 


Division. 


Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker, I now move that the 
agreeable motion to the 
[Cries of ‘‘ No!” and ‘* Regular order!”’] 
L do not think it is the temper of the House to 
[ have no objection. 
Why can not we do this to-mor- 
[Cries of ‘* Vote!” and ‘‘ Regular order!’’| 


I move that the 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point that that is a 
dilatory motion, and that the Chair ought not to entertain it. 


The question was taken; and there were 


Allen, 

Baker, [LL 
Ball, 

Barlow, 
Barney, 
Beach, 
Belknap, 
Bishop, 
Bodine, 
Botkin, 
Brenner, Ohio 
Broussard, 
Brown, 
Brownlow, 
Brucker, 
Brundidge, 
Barke, 
Capron, 
Carmack, 
Clardy, 
Clark, Mo. 
Clarke, N, H. 
Clayton, 
Cochran, Mo. 
Connolly, 
Cooney, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cowherd, 
Cranford, 
Davey, 
Davidson, Wis. 
Davison, Ky. 
De Armond, 
De Graffenreid, 
Dinsmore, 


Alexander, 
rham, 
Boutelle, 
Bromwell, 
Brumm, 
Bull, 
Burleigh, 
Butler, 
Cannon, 
Clark, lowa 
Crump, 
Davenport, 


Bailey, 
Bankhead, 
Bartlett, 
Benton, 


YEAS—1li2 
Dockery, Latimer, 
Dorr, Lewis, Ga. 
Eddy, Lewis, Wash. 
Elliott, Linney, 
Ellis, Little, 
Epes, Lloyd, 
Fenton, Lorimer, 
Fitzpatrick, Love, 


Fleming. 
Fowler, N.C. 


McDowell, 
McEwan, 


Fox, McIntire 
Gibson, McMillin, 
Graff, McRae, 
Griggs, Mann, 
Gunn, Martin, 
Hager, Maxwell, 
Handy, Miers, Ind. 
Henderson, Miiler, 
Henry, Miss. Milis, 
Henry, Tex. Minor, 
Hepburn, Moon, 
Howard, Ala. Mudd, 
Howard, Ga. Northway, 
Hunter, Norton, 
Jenkins, Osborne, 
Jett, Otjen, 
Johnson, N. Dak. Pearson, 
Jones, Wash. Perkins, 
Kelley, Peters, 
Ketcham, Pierce, Tenn. 
King, Plowman, 
Kleberg, Pugh, 
Lacey, Reeves, 
Lamb, Rhea, 
Landis, Ridgely, 
Lanham, Robb, 
NAYS—45. 
Dayton, McCall, 
Dovener, McCleary, 
Faris, Meyer, La 
Fowler, N. J Moody 
Gardner, Morris. 


Griffin, 
Heatwole, 
Henry, Conn. 
Henry, Ind. 
Joy, 
Kirkpatrick, 
Lovering, 


ANSWERED 


Bri sius, 
Cox, 

De Vries, 
Gaines, 


Overstreet, 
Parker, N. J. 
Pearce, Mo. 
Pitney, 
Sauerhering, 
Simpkins, 


PRESENT” -~14. 


Hilborn, 
Kitchin, 
McClellan, 
Smith, Ii. 


The Chair thinks the motion dilatory. 
yeas 142, 
answered ‘‘ present” 14, not voting 152; as follows: 


nays 45, 


Robertson, La 
Robinson, Ind, 


Sayers, 
Settle, 
Shafroth, 
Simpson, 
Sims, 


Slayden, 
Smith, Ky. 
Stark, 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stewart, N. J 
Stokes. 
Strait 
Strode, Nebr. 
Strowd, N. C. 
Sulloway, 
Sutherland, 


Terry, 
Tongue, 
Underw« dd, 
Vandiver, 
Vehslage, 
Vincent, 
Walker, Va 
Warner, 
Weaver, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Wheeler, Ky. 
Zenor. 


Sprague, 
Steele, 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stone, C. W 


Stone, W. A. 
Tawney, 
Van Voorhis, 
Wanger, 
Yost. 


Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, S. C. 
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te 
NOT VOTING—152. 
Acheson, Curtis, Iowa Kerr, Robbins, 
Adams, Curtis, Knowles, Royse. 
Adamson, Dalzell, Knox, Russell, 
rnold, Danford, Kulp, Shannon, 
beock, Davia, Lentz, Shattuc, 
ird, Dingley, Lester, Shelden, 
er, Md. Dolliver, Littauer, Sherman, 
rber, Ermentrout, Livingston, Showalter, 
perros’, ivans, Loud, Shuford, 
Barrow Fischer, Loudenslager, Skinner. 
Bartholdt, Fitzgerald, OW, Smith, 5. W. 
iden Fletcher, Lybrand, Smith, Wm. Alden 
lford, Foote, cAleer, Snover, 
ii, Foss, McCormick, Southard 
Benner, Pa. Gillet, N.Y. McCulloch, Southwick, 
nett, Gillett, Mass. Me ng, 
a7. Greene, Maddox, parkman, 
+ m, Grosvenor, re, rry, 
Grout, M y; Stallings, 
Grow Mahon, Stewart, Wis. 
Bradley, Hamilton, Marsh, Sturtevant, 
Brantley, Harmer, Sullivan, 
Brewer, Hartman, Meekison, Sulzer, 
Brewster, Hawley, Mercer, Tayler, Ohio 
Broderick, Hay, Mesick, Todd, 
rton, , Hemenway, Mitchell a ff 
Sartlon Hicks, Newlands, adsworth, 
ill, Odell, Walker, 
Catchit Hinrichsen, Ogden, Ward 
Hitt, Weymonth, 
oun Hooker Packer, Pa. White, Il. 
Hopkins, Payne, White, N. C. 
Gonnal How: Powers, Wilber, 
oan, Howe nce, Williams, Pa. 
Hull, uigg, Wilson, N 
ee Hurley, : Wright 
Crumpacker, Johnson, Ind Young 
Cumminge Jones, Va. Rixey, Young, Va. 


So the motion to concur in the Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
r. Wriaut with Mr. ADAMSON, 
. ARNOLD with Mr. Cox. 
. Grow with Mr, RIcHARDSON. 
. Foore with Mr. Caste. 
. CHICKERING with Mr. BRADLEY. 
. Koup with Mr. STALLINGS. 
. Hicks with Mr. Orry. 
. Barrows with Mr. MaGvutre. 
. BARNEY with Mr. Topp. 
. SAUERHERING with Mr. MARSHALL. 
. Youne of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENTON. 
. Brosivus with Mr, ERMENTROUT. 
. Barrer with Mr. FrrzGErRavp. 
. ODELL with Mr. BARTLETT. 
. BELDEN with Mr. SuLzErR. 
. ACHESON with Mr. Wuiison of South Carolina, 
. Hooker with Mr. CaTcuinas. 
. Loup with Mr. Dr Vries. 
vIGG with Mr. BLAnp. 
Rout with Mr, Berry. 
. Booze with Mr. Lester. 
r. WADSWORTH with Mr, KitTcHin, 
For this day: 
r. DiInGLEY with Mr. BREWER. 
. Bascock with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
. We. ALDEN Saurra with Mr. Hivricusey, 
. Low with Mr. WiLi1ams of Mississippi. 
. ADAMS with Mr. SPARKMAN, 
. Foss with Mr. Hay 
. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. BANKHEAD, 
. SHERMAN with Mr. Mappox. * 
. Mercer with Mr. Rrxey. 
. Hopkins with Mr. Mgrxison. 
. Copprine with Mr. McCuL.oca, 
. GROSVENOR with Mr, Hay. 
. PAYNE with Mr. BRANTLEY. 
. HARMER with Mr. CumMMINGs. 
. Powers with Mr. GaINEs. 
. DALZELL with Mr, BarILry. 
On this vote: 
Mr. Samvet W. Smita with Mr. SNOVER. 
Mr. GIuLerr of Massachusetts with Mr. Jones of Virginia. 
Mr, Uppe@rarr with Mr, SPALDING, 
Mr. McCLEL aN wn Speaker, Ti paired with th tl 
tT LAN, am wi e e- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. Binenam. I therefore wiieew 
my vote, and ask to be recorded as “ p 


Mr. BINGHAM 


t.” 
r. BAILEY. Mr Speaker, I agreed to pair with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr Mr. DaLzELL hey =< called back to 
the conference room. I 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. 
man from New Jersey, Mr. 
draw my vote. 


, lam oaieed with the tle- 
UDENSLAGER, and therefore with. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I have a eral pair with tl 
gentleman from New York, Mr. OpELL, a not ooel how 
he would vote on this question, I withdraw my vote, which was 


cast in the affirmative. 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. 8 er, I am paired with the gentleman 
ounG. If he were present, I should vote 


from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
ay yea.” 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I have a r with the 
gentleman from Vermont, Mr. Powers. ios not know how he 
would vote if here. I therefore withdraw my vote, and ask to be 


noted ‘‘ present.” 
Mr. Speaker, I have — in the affirmative, 


Mr. CHIN. 
but desire to withdraw my vote, because I am paired with the 


gentleman from New York. Mr. WapswortH. I understood that 


the pair should n to-morrow morn , but the gentleman from 
New babe unders it otherwise, I desire to be recorded as 
.| ““ presen ” 

r. DE VRIES. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with m 
co e, Mr. Loup. I have voted yea; I do not know how ; 
would vote. I therefore withdraw my vote, and desire to be re- 
corded as “ present.” 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the next 


two amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Insert: (152) “‘ To enable the Public Printer to construct an 


the Government Prin’ 

adjacent to recently erected for the 
cluding the necessary foundations for the engines and all fittings necessar 
to connect the engines with the boilers, year 1808, $35,000. or so much 
hE For the t further establishment and maintenance of a libra 

- a iri the 
Printing Office the uses of which shall be oxclusively « 


house for 
nited States 
use of said office, in- 


ely confined 

Soe ees of — Roe ae - co or the @, same 
m pubiic end bound mad h 
Public Printer, all of w Public 


Ke a under srs wh ieoned | 

Printer, and for of ay he FE 7 gees 
such library nelocted and appointed’ t by the the Public aie. under gach 
as aes ce ee he shall fix, fiscal year 1898, $2,500. 


Mr. CANNON. I move that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to the amendments just read. 


The motion was to. 
Mr. CANNON. I ask for the reading of the next amendment. 
’ 


The Clerk read as follows: 


the rate of per annum; Thomas A. Coakley i. > 
Je eRe Ri eee Py Browning, and 
rate of 50 pet suname, on8 dimese . English, at the rate of $900 annum, 
4 to December 1, 1897, inclusive, $5,799.50: That the 
said ies are selected the Fitty-Arth C to fill 
the several hone natr pevenme held by in the of t- 
stives: aoe ovided further, Phat 1 these said named ope Sop 9 oe 
ected, these eral paid to those are selected 
the several positions respectively.” 


Mr. CANNON, I move that 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate striking out th 
paragraph just read. 

Mr. TA EY. Before that question is pu’ 
desir, to offer ai amendment, T'move that the House 
rom LD 
same with the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


g 
te 


i ab latita annum tn aoe 
1897, to June 30, 1808, 


. at eee = the former 
fron Soe ae cee eae ee a 
The persons afte Sate of Ebel reap 
oftice and at the ecu ee See 
Mr. CANNON. scoala that amend- 
ment that it includes an additional employee, there is no law 


to authorize that, and that 


order. 
Mr. TAWNEY. pn che here 
Maik 9 She Sainte son a ae 


fir cA CANNON, I must insist w 


kien ee not 
a statement in 


eee re 


Speaker, because the amendment is 

Mr. TAWNEY. This i Mr, Speaker, does not pro- 
vide for any more this rere 
in the Fifty-fourth It is true the name of Mr, 
Olson was not incl the as the bill passed 
the House, but Mr. Olson was on enliven 
| Fitty second, Fitty-turd, and. Pity-fourth eases, ‘Tho Be: 
aden aan the deed Uncealipeed tat mee 
Mr. CANNON. Which House? 

. ni 











Mr. TAWNEY. In the Fifty-fourth Congress, in the first 


a ON. This is the Fifty-fifth Congress. 
Mr. TA BY. Yes; this is the Fifty-tifth. The caucus 
ted his employment as a messenger, but his name was stricken 
ut of the resolution and another name substituted. 
The SPEAKER. ht not that to have been corrected, if at | 
all, before the bill left t 


e House? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Idonot know but what that is so, Mr. Speaker. 
t that time I was engaged as a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the preparation of the tariff bill. I was not 
resent when the matter was before the House. But in view of 
e peculiar circumstances in which this man is situated and in 
ew of his ious services, I do not think the gentleman from 
linois ought to insist on his point of order. This man served in 
Army for four years during the rebellion, and he had the mis- | 
fortune in 1888 to lose both his hands by the premature discharge 
a cannon, under circumstances which I think imposed a certain | 
Siteation upon us, at least upon this side of the House. In the | 
past that tion has been recognized by giving him employ- | 
mt as a messenger in the House. In fact, he was retained in the | 
-second Congress, which was controlled by the Democratic | 
y; so I think that if this House, which is in the control of his 
mei , should refuse to retain him longer, it would be an act 

of injustice. 3 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I must insist upon the point of 
order, because I think it is well taken. Ifa resolution should be 
introduced and referred to the Committee on Accounts, and re- 
ported favorably by them, to the effect that the House needs an | 
additional messenger and that this man should be employed, that | 
would be a matter for the House to act upon, and it could be dis- 
—— of without reference to any point of order; but in this form 
t is a proposition for the first time to meer Sas upon this bill, 
at this stage I am compelled to insist upon the point | 


order. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same 
t of order as to the two other men named in the amendment, 
ther of whom is on the rolls at the present time. 

Mr. Y. It comes too late. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Perhaps the fact that they are Democrats, 
while the gentleman that for is a Republican, may have 
some influence with the gentleman from [linois. 

The 8 . The Chair would have taken pleasure in sus- 
taining the gentleman’s point of order if it had been made at the 
time, as ne pow sustains the point of order made by the 


nois. 
CANNON. If I may be allowed a moment, I will say that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], on sec- 
t, will not be proud of the remark he has just made. 
that are named in the bill were in the deficiency 
It failed to become a law, and 
in the first instance just as it had 
1pon ious House. I am quite content to 
admit that I do not know much about the employees necessary for 
this House. " 
I havo never given much attention to that subject. Itis a mat- 
y under the nm of the Committee on 
Accounts. Iam not aware that the fact that any of these men are 
Democrats or are Republicans has affected my action in the siight- 
est. This is a proposition for the first time to putin an additional | 
employee on this bill, and I make the point that it is not in order. | 
Bi 
resolu’ 


| 





| 


§ 


CC 


, if it is a desirable one, can be effected by a simple | 
on referred to the Committee on Accounts and reported to | 
the House, and Popetes of order can be raised against it. | 
The motion of Mr, Cannon, that the House insist on its disagree- | 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, was then agreed to. 
Mr. CANNON. I now move to reconsider the several votes | 
the amendments, and I move to lay that motion on the table. | 
latter motion was to. 
Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
assent to the request of the Senate for a further conference. 
The was agreed to; and the 
ferees on the-part of the House Mr. Cannon, Mr. NorTHway, and 
Mr. Savers. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr, 
Wuire, for one week, on account of sickness in his family. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
Mr. 
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r appointed as con- | 


. by unanimous consent, obtained leaveto withdraw the 
in the case of John W. Byrket, Company A, One hundred | equal to the balance of his salary for the year in which he died— 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, aletter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engineers, together with a 
copy of a report, with illustrations, from Major Symmas, relating 
to a proposed ship canal from the Great Lakes to the Hudson 
River, was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Com- 


| mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to be 


printed. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. LEWIS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3818) to establish 
postal savings departments, to encourage savings among the peo- 
ple, to furnish them a safe and reliable place to deposit their idle 

unds, and to put into actual use the money of the country—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3819) to establish the system of single tax in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for revenue for same—to 


PUBLIC AND MEMORIALS 


| the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3820) for the security of depositors in na- 
tional banks, and to carry the same into effect, and for the pun- 
ishment for the violation of its provisions—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DORR: A bill (H. R. 3821) to prohibit the sale of con- 
vict-made goods, unless branded as such—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 3822) to amend the laws pro 
viding for the organization of national banking associations—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McRAE: A bill (H. R. 3856) to establish a fish-hatching 
and fish-culture station in the State of Arkansas—to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A joint resolution (H. Res. 77) proposing 
to open the Library of Congress to the use of the permanent and 
temporary residents of the District of Columbia—to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

By Mr. DOVENER: A resolution (House Res. No. 75) for the 
employment of Alfred C. Davis as assistant index clerk for the 
period of three months after the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of Congress—to the Committee on Accounts. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BARNEY: A bill (H. R. 3823) for the relief of John D. 
Reinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 3824) for the relief of Hud- 
son M. Harris—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3825) granting a pension to Ladora C, Pease— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3826) granting a pension to George W. Fos- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3827) granting a pension to Albert G. Bar- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3828) granting a pension to Joseph Johnson, 
alias Sidney Meckinie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H, R. 3829) granting a pension to Lovinia Parker— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3830) granting a pension to Anthony Slack— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. HENRY of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 3831) for the re- 
lief of Mary J. Clark—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. JETT: A bill (H. R. 3832) granting a pension to Peter 
M. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 3833) for relief of Mary S. Graves— 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3834) for relief of Louisa B. Blair—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. LEWIS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3835) for the relief 
of Daniel Mahoney—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 3836) to increase the pension of 
Edward W. Nortoni—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 3837) to pay to the widow of 
late Samuel F’. Miller, a justice of the Supreme Court, a sum 


Volunteers, no adverse report having | to the Committee on Claims. 


a motion 
and 35 minutes p. m. onday next, 
ae ee p.m.) adjourned until Monday at 


By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 3838) authorizing Musa- 


ON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now | dora, Victoria, Ella, and Frank Wasson, of Tennessee, to present 


their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 


Was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 6| Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3839) to pay Musadora, Victoria, Ella, and 
Fr 


ank W asson,of Tennessee, for property lost, destroyed, and taken 
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and used by the United States forces during the late war—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3840) authorizing the heirs of Benjamin Lil- 
lard, of Tennessee, to present their claims to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3841) to pay the heirs of Benjamin Lillard, 
of Tennessee, for property lost, destroyed, taken, and used by the 
United States forces during the late war—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. RIDGELY: A bill (H. R. 3842) granting a pension to 
Jacob Marietta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3843) granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. Cornelia I. Skiles—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3844) for the relief of Sarah R. Dresser—to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3845) granting a pension to George D. Noble— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

> Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas: A bill fo R. 3846) for the relief 
of James George—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3847) for the relief of Morton A. Pratt—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8848) granting a pension to Alexander Rine- 
hart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3849) granting a pension to John J. Ryan—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3850) oaaine a pension to John D. Kirk- 
patrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8851) granting a pension to Clara Matilda 
Bain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3852) for the relief of Thomas Guthrie—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3853) granting a pension to Michael Lochard— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VEHSLAGE: A bill (A. R. 3854) to correct the military 
record of Henry Gallagher—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. HOWARD of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 3855) grantin 

pensions to certain companies of scouts and guides who serv 
with the Federal forces during the war of the rebellion—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNOX: A bill (H. R. 3857) granting a pension to Rhoda 

Chick—to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

. By Mr. BELKNAP: Resolutions adopted by the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, Ill., in relation tothe duty on lumber—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petitions of Harry B. Hughes and others, 
M.S. Hartman and others, M. Y. Pusey and others, all citizens 
of Chester County, Pa,, favoring a more rigid restriction of immi- 
gration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of the Cigar Makers’ Union 
No. 91, of Allentown, Pa., protesting nst increasing the duty 
on wrappers and fillers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FENTON: Petition of M. E. Spriggs and other citi- 
zens of Portsmouth, Ohio, favoring a pension to William Ellis, 
’ accompany House bill No. 3756—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


SENATE. - 


SaTuRDAY, July 17, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by Rev. J. Frep Heisse, of the city of Washington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Journal 
of yesterday's proceedings. P 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I suggest that there is not a quo- 
rum of the Senate present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania sug- 
gests that a quorum of the Senate is not present. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll,and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baker, Gallinger, Morrill, Stewart, 
. Gear, N 3 Teller, 
Berry, Hale, Thurston, 
Butler, Hanna, Perkins, Turner, 
Carter, Harris, Pettigrew, nl aa 

Chandler, Hawley, Pettus, Vest, 
Clay, Jones, Ark Pritchard, Walthall, 
Cullom, aoe he White. 
Daniel, allory, We ‘ 

Deboe, Mills, Shoup, 

Fairbanks, Morgan, er, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present, 





Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was wo to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Davis, Mr. Cuturon, Mr. ALLisoy, 
Myr. Burrows, and Mr. Piatt of Connecticut entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, snnavienl that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 88, 90, and 98 to the bill (H. R. 13) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes, 
and agreed to the same; insists upon its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 6, 56, 152, 153, and 182; 
agrees to the further conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr, Cannon, Mr. NortHway, and Mr. Savers managers at the 
further conference on the part of the House. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Will the Senator suspend, in order to allow 
me to introduce a bill for reference to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield for strictly routine business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The ir = to the Senator 
from Montana that the Journal of yesterday's proceedings has 
not been read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the reading of the Journal be 
dispensed with. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Is unanimous consent given? It is, 
That will be the order. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented the memorial of B. O. Aiken and 119 
other citizens of Vermont and the memorial of Josiah Grout and 
sundry other citizens of Vermont, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation intended to destroy the present system of 
ticket brokerage; which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. DANIEL presented the memorial of Dr. J. V. Wellford 
Dr. Landon B. Edwards, Dr. H. H. Levy, Dr. J. N. Upshur and 
ee wg ot representing the Richmond : Academy 
of Medicine and Surgery, remonstrating against the 0 
Senate bill No, 1063, for the further prevention of creat to ani- 
mals in the District of Columbia; which was ordered to lie on the 


table, ‘ 

Mr. HANNA presented the memorial of James A. Rice and 388 
other citizens of Ohio, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation intended to destroy the present system of ticket broker- 
age; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PASCO presented a resolution adopted by the Medical So- 
ciety of Pensacola, Fla., favoring the of Senate bill No. 
2343, to create an executive department to be known as the de- 
partment of public health, and to prescribe the duties and pow- 
ers thereof; which was referred to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr, PERKINS, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to whom was referred the bill (5S. 2253) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a nonpartisan to collate information and to 
consider and recommend legislation to meet the problems pre- 
sented by labor, culture, and capital, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. HANNA, from the Committee on a to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2377) granting a pension to hael Kern, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the fol- 
jet pa Hee gi which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


pa a i a a 
John J. Lowery, John C. Uiliecpi. Richard : 
William L. a L. Dugger. 


Sound SP ris 
ee coe ane 


facks in ouch Clete $9 8 
ing suits against the } of the United States,” approved 


Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the 


the 
section 14 of 
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resolution; which was considered by unanimous con- | and to take steps to foreclose any mortgage or lien of the United 
ee grad to: : ’ |} States on any of said railroad property. a 


Resolved, That the following bills, 8. 985, 984, 1825, 1456, 1553, 1636, 1767, 1961, | Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, in the remarks which I wish to 
2056, 2082, 2208, 2271, 2273, 2276, 2277, 2278, 2370, 2373, and 2372, for the relief of Mrs. | submit to-day upon this matter, i desire to be entirely accurate in 
7. K. Benjamin, Mr, and Mrs. J. T. Strother, Mrs. Oziene Boudreau, William | every statement, because I wish that the Senate shall understand 
G. Cochrane, G, A. Le More & Co., Richard Higgins, H. M. Baker. M.V. Mad- | 1.4 Shole merite of this ead Gtaed dew maeure ania’ 
dux, Samuel Evans, A. B. Pharr, L. Tanner, E. R. Allen, A. Donato, Mrs, | S!@ Whole merits oF this transaction. 1ere are many collatera 
Mary C. Daigre, H. Chritien, J. E. Brennan, Charles Baker, and Nathaniel | inquiries, not necessary to be considered at all upon the question 
F. esira, be. ane = ties cede tie the Cosrs of Cinteas, to. of the passage of this resolution, which I shall not deem it essen- 

cco! j apers, under the provisions o e act o . r+ i - ass e 3 » nomena een eal > 
— to provide forthe ee neat suite aautanh the Government of | tial to consider. I will pass them by in my remarks with only a 
the United States,” approved March 3, 1887. | casual allusion. aR 

Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the fol- | _ I shall feel very much complimented with the attention of any 
lowing resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, Tea! who Po yee ‘4 one to — to what 

: have to say; Dut inasmuch as we do not intend to ask for a vote 
and agreed to: ; an pee weaves m 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States of America, That the b Ils (S. upon this resolution to-day , if Senators desire to absent them- 
1502, 1505, 1685, 1642, 1643, 1644, 1646, 1647, 1955, 2078, 2081, 2270) for the relief of selves from the Chamber, [ hope that their convenience will be 
©. §. Lobdell. Sarah E. Norton, M. T. Pollan, J. J. Galtney, Margaret B. | consulted, as it is Saturday afternoon, and that they will not be 
a a OR A Psa s aea hens | Fequired to attend the session of the Senate by order of the body. 
Sereby, transmitted to the Court of Claims to find and report the facts in each It isa laborious duty resting upon me as a member of the Com- 
case as provided 7 ce 14 of an act “to provide for bringing suits against | mittee on Pacific Railroads to support this resolution, and one 
the Government of the United States,” approved March 3, 1887. that I have always entered upon with reluctance, because, as 

I have stated on a former occasion, my constituency have no 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 2401) to provide for | direct interest in this matter. Their interest is only that of the 
widening the Aqueduct Bridge and laying thereon a single-track | people of the United States at large, without being affected to any 
street railway, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its degree either as to profit or loss by any arrangement that may be 
title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. made for the disposal of the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 2402) for the relief of the | railroads. 

Winchester and Potomac Railroad Company; which was read The first duty of the Senate in considering this question is to 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. know what is the state of the account between the United States 

Mr. McBRIDE introduced a joint resolution (S. R.63) providing | and the Union Pacific Railroad Company. On the Ist day of 
for examination of the harbor of Astoria, Oreg., and an estimate | July, 1897—I am only repeating what the Senator from Kansas 
of the cost of its improvement; which was read twice by its title, oe. Harris] has already put into the Recorp—the principal 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. debt of the Union Pacific Railroad to the United States was 
$33,539,512, a portion of which has not yet been paid by the Gov- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, Toss _ : . ‘ 
ie Ghent a to the ernment of the United States. The interest paid by the Govern- 
Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con-| ment amounts to $36,954,893.11. The whole indebtedness on the 


sideration of executive business. ist day of July, 1897, was therefore $70,494,405. 11. 

_ The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded tothe con-| ‘The sinking fund of the Union Pacific in the hands of the Treas- 
sideration of executive business. After two hours and twenty | urer of the United States on the same date was $17,738,209.6. 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. After deducting the sinking fund, which is an asset of the com- 

AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. pany in the hands of the United States for the purpose of paying 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- | the debt of the Union Pacific Company to the Government, the 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting certain pa- | Sum of $28,015,850.13 remains to be paid. Thatis the sum and the 
pers in connection with an agreement between the commissioners only sum which the committee of reorganization, Fitzgerald's 
of the United States to negotiate with the Five Civilized Tribes | committee, is required to pay under the agreement entered into 
and the commissioners on the part of the Choctaw and Chicka- | between the Attorney-General of the United States and Fitzgerald, 
saw Indians, concluded April 23, 1897; which, with the accom- | 48 the chairman of what is called ** the reorganization committee.” 
pan papers, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, | I will repeat the amount—$28,015,850. 13. 
and ordered to be printed. In the agreement which has been spread upon the records of the 

COURTS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. Senate, taken from a message of the President of the United 


States sent to Congress in January, the amount specified that this 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that the | committee would bid upon the sale of this ove arte fe $45 54, 

regular order of business may be informally laid aside, to enable | 059.99, The sinking fund, according to that agreement, amount- 
me to submit a report from the Committee on Indian Affairs. . : - , 


: ; ing to the sum I have just stated, enters into the $45,754,059.99 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. That course will be taken, in the | and forms a part of it. So the committee, under the agreement, 
absence of. objection. 


‘ . instead of bidding the sum of $45,754.059.99, is permitted to take 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iam instructed by the Committee | the sinking fund, belonging to the Union Pacife Railroad Com- 
on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (8. 2365) to amend | pany, it is true, but in the hands of the Treasurer of the United 
the Indian appropriation act of June 7, 1897, and for other pur- | States as a trust fund, and use it to make up the sum of $45,754.- 
poses, to report it favorably and without amendment. I ask | 959.99, which they pretend in that agreement is to be offered as 
unanimous consent of the Senate that the bill may be considered | the purchase price of the railroad, with all of its property and all 
at this time. Sar : / of its franchises. 

The Indian appropriation act, which went into effect the Ist On the same day the net debt of the Union Pacific Railroad 
day of the present month, for the next twelve months, provides | Company to the United States was $52,756,195.25. Now, they 
for the transfer of jurisdiction of all the Indian courts to the pay $28,015,850.13 in money. That added to $33,500,000, which is 
United States courts, to take effect on the Ist day of Januarynext. | the sum of the prior mortgage, makes the total that the railroad 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, subsequent to that time, | wil] cost the committee $61,515,850, of which the sinking fund 
made an agreement with the Government of the United States | formsa part to the amount of seventeen million and odd thousand 
which will materially modify the condition of affairs as they ex- | dollars. 
isted at the time of the approval of the act. This bill simply| Now, the new capitalization of this company under the Fitz- 
pele ets to the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, the trans- | gerald plan is $100,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds, $61,000,000 of com- 

of jurisdiction shall not take place until the 1st of June of next | mon stock, and $75,000,000 of preferred stock. So they capitalize 
= in the meantime the agreement shall be ratified. the property at $236,000,000. They buy it with a cash expenditure 
the VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of | of $28,000,000 and a little over, and they capitalize it at $236,000, 
Senator from Arkansas? , . 000. That capitalization, of course, is an admission on their part 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | that they can earn the interest and dividend upon the whole 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2365) to amend the In- 

The 


eee CC 





a 


; amount of the $100,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds, $75,000,000 of pre- 
dian apeerten act of June 7, 1897, and for other purposes. ferred stock, and the $61,000,000 of common stock. 


to the Senate without amendment, ordered There stands this glaring outrage, for it can be called nothin 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. | ejse, which is perfected by the agreement of the President of the 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. United States, read to the Senate, and the loss to the United States 
Mr. MORGAN. I ask that the regular order may be laid before | in money, to say nothing of the cost to the people of the United 
the Senate. States in other respects, that the Government of the United States 
The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No. 125, re- | has already paid out toward the debt and interest of the Union 

by Mr. Harris from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, | Pacific Railroad Company. 

it to be the sense of the Senate that the President should Mr. HARRIS. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Alabama 
direct the of the Treasury to out the provisions of | that the loss to the Government is the difference between the 


carry 
aaa 8, 1887, by clearing epee hn the | $53,000,000, which is the net amount due the Government, in round 
liens, mortgages, etc., on the Union Railroad, | numbers, and the $28,000,000, making a loss of nearly $25,000,000, 
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Mr. MORGAN. I speak of the loss as it is confessed on thé 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS, Therecan beno disagreement as to that amount. 

Mr, MORGAN. Very good. I speak of the loss as it is con- 
fessed on the floor of the Senate. Both of the Senators who have 
argued against the resolution have said that it would cost the 
Government $12,000,000 clear loss, 

What is the first question which would naturally arise upon 
that statement, admitting that the loss is only $12.000,000 instead 
of a very much greater sum? We have demonstrated that the 
loss is very much greater, but patios it upon the basis of their 

wh statement, the loss is $12,000,000. They get a property for 

8,015,850.13 in money which they capitalize at $236,000,000, and 

we are required to sugtain a loss upon their confession of $12,000,000 
in order to enable them to bring about that result. 

Mr. GEAR, I wish to state that when I made that statement I 
had the Government report in view; that I ran it up in my head, 
and did not put it down on paper. I think the loss is about 


$25,000,000, 

Mr. MORGAN. About $25,000,000, 

Mr. GEAR, Yes. I want to be correct about that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam very glad to get at the fact about it. 

Mr. GEAR. Ido not wish to make any statement on the floor 
of the Senate which is not true. I made the difference $12,000,000 
on the floor of the Senate. The real difference, I think,*s $25,- 
000,000. I will not be exact. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Iowa and the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska both contended that the loss to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in this transaction was $12,000,000, 
Now the Senator from Iowa, chairman of the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads, says it is $25,000,000, So hereafter I suppose 
we shall have no dispute about that. Those figures also corre- 
spond with the statement made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 

fr GAR, 

Mr. I presume the Senator from Kansas made his state- 
ment from the Government report which I have in my hand. 

Mr. MORGAN, . Certainly he did, So there can be no inaccu- 
racy about this matter, ; 

e Government of the United States, therefore, is called upon 
to lose $25,000,000 in money already paid out for this company to 
enable the reorganization committee to buy the property for $28,- 
015,850.13, which they capitalize at $100,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds, 

5,000,000 of preferred stock, with 4 per cent guarantied divi- 

ends, and $61,000,000 of common stock. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion arises, Can the people of the United States be reconciled by 
the action of the President of the United States, taken without 
authority of law or by the confirmation of that action by the Sen- 
a of ” United States, as to this very extraordinary piece of 
iness 

The effort of the President of the United States to make this 
agreement binding upon the Government, and upon all con- 
cerned—to make it binding upon parties who are the stockholders 
of the ration and es who are bondholders of the cor- 
poration and are not represented in the Fitzgerald reorgani- 
zation committee—is utterly violative of the laws of the 
United States, and I set out in the statement w I make to-day 
with the declaration that the ratification of the incomplete agree- 

evans assistan 


ment of the former Attorney-General and the t, 
Mr. Hoadly, with Louis Fitzgerald violates the statutes 
of 1878 and 1887, and runs back in its violation to act of 1865 


the act of 1864, and the act of 1862. Congress has never passed 
any law - this subject that is not expressly violated by that 
ment. 

I, The second statement I make is that, by the confession of its 
ee a loss of at least $25,000,000 in scone pee out by the 
United States to the Union Pacific Company 
the Government. 

Ill, That it is a diversion of the sinking fund in the Treasury, 
amounting to at least $18,000,000, from the obligations of express 
—— eeees a ae 

am 8 ng of the presen e—to-day. 

IV. That it { the transfer to Louis Fitzgerald of more than 
$15,500,000 of net earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad in the 
years 1804, 1895, and 1896 and of more than $15,500,000 of cash 
assets of that railroad, making in all more than $31,000,000, prac- 
tically cash assets, that are transferred to the persons he repre- 
sents, in addition to the sinking fund. 


for the sale of the railroad 
Instead of clearing it off, the first ie in full force, in 
order to secure the ownership of the 
Fit paaes committee. 

VI. That no contract has been formulated or signed for carry- 
ing out this loose and indefinite t, which is vaguely evi- 
denced by the four letters or referred to in the report of 


the Attorney-General to the President January 23, 1897, 


devolved upon | an 


VI. That the agreement thus presented to Congress by th. 
President is vague, imperfect, indefinite, and misleading in the 
following particulars: 

1. That it delivers the control of the sinking fund of the Union 
Pacific Company to Louis Fitzgerald without requiring him to 
return it or account for it. 

2. That it makes no provision as to the forfeit money left with 


the national depositary to secure the bid to be made for the rail- 


road, in the event that no bid is made by Louis Fitzgerald at the 
sale under the proposed decree of the court. 
3. That it does not disclose the names of the es who com- 


prise the reorganization committee that Fitzgerald assumes to rey - 
resent as chairman, and whom he undertakes to bind by his agrev- 
ment. 

4, The obligations of the United States, if any exist against tho 
Government as junior mortgagee, are the company, and 
its stockholders and the trustees and holders of the bonds secure:| 
by the first m , and can not inure to anyone else. None 
of these is provided for or mentioned in this agreement. 

5. The agreement is made with a private person, who is on the 
face of the ee and in fact a mere interloper, with no interest 


in the railr and is not a representative of the company, or of 
ayes interested in it. 
. The agreement to have the railroad and its franchises sold 


by the decree of a court and to institute p for that 
purpose violates the public policy declared in all the acts of Con- 
ee and in the ons of the Supreme Court with reference to 
he subsidized railroads. Thatisa power that Congress alone can 

exercise by changing the existing law 
for the United States in 


7. The agreement to enter a 
persons, is not authorized by 


_ to foreclose, brought by o 
Ww. 

8. The agreement to sue for the foreclosure of the subsidy lien 
of the Government and to sell the railroad under it is an effort to 
destroy the title of the Government in the property the title to 
which has passed to it by ation of the te, and to create 
do ugh peseean, Sod tap ta.proeaiied ta teas ty ter piecioies oc 

© not possess, bu t is pro e pro oO 
a different remedy—a forfeiture—for the 
of the company to pay the ee when they fall due. 

VIII. The arrangement provi for in that agreement with 
Fitzgerald is a violation of the statute and an abuse of the 
of the Executive, in that it prevents Soares of the g 
fund and other cash assets of the company to clearing off the first- 
ve released the property 


secorchaten ak teteal bor fneak dim 
prosecution of the suit for osure unnecessary an b 
IX. The agreement to give the control of*the sinking fand to 
Louis Fitzgerald, to enable the reorganization company to bid 
$45,754,059.99 for the railroad, was necessarily covinous illegal, 
because the certain effect of it was to that 
to outbid all other persons at the sale of the railroad. 
a them credit on their bidding for the full amount 
of the sinking fund, as if it was cash a them, whereas it 
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y created by the Thurman Act, and with the loss of the 

t to compel these railroads to apply the cost of the transporta- 

done for the Government to the repayment of the $25,000.000 
which this t surrenders to them. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I venture to suggest to the Senator from 
Alabama that it will also practically destroy the interest the Gov- 
ernment has in the Central Pacific road? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will come to that point. 

XIII. What we thus do for the Fitzgerald combine we will be 
forced to do for the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, the Ken- 
tucky company, and for Collis P. Huntington. 

XIV. This scheme of sale can be nothing less than the loss of 
$50,000,900 of the debt due from the two companies, which we do- 

te to the ttees of reconstruction, and the sinking funds 

f both companies, which together amount to a sum I have not 
added up, but will state presently. 

Mr. HARRIS, Nearly $30,000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Kansas, who has made the 
computation, says the funds of the two companies to- 
gether amount to about $30,000,000, and add to this the loss of the 
entire land grants to both companies, worth not less than 
$20,000,000, certainly, ata very low valuation, and also the loss of 
all debts and assets due and belonging to both companies, amount- 
ing not possibly to less than $25,000,000, but, in fact, far beyond 
that sum, and the loss of the liability of those men who have 

undered both companies by their fraudulent breaches of trust, 
and we have an aggregation of losses that it is shameful to con- 
template. What have we done to deserve this? 

r. TH IN. May I interrupt the Senator from Alabama 
to ask a q What agreement is there, I ask the Senator, 
which would release the claim of the United States on any cash 
assets, on any other property, or release its remedy against any- 
body—the cihcers or any others—who have misappropriated the 
funds, mi the property, or deprived the United States 
of an 


assets? 

Mr. MORGAN, I have looked into the bill filed in this case, to 
which the junior Senator from Nebraska, as counsel for the re- 
ceivers, has putin an answer. These bills are on the desk before 
me now. bills filed by the first-mortgage bondholders and 

by the Government of the United States pray for a sale of the 
interest of the United States in the railroad company, including 
the franchise to be a corporation, including everything connected 
ae aes - t with ce is apenten to 
carry decree ect, to carry the judgment of the court 
i nde to land the property 


E 


the combination get this property under 

predicated upon these bills, they will get everything that 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company possesses and, ultimately, 
Huntington will get everything that Central Pacific Railroad 


Mr. TELLER. Including the rights of action? 

Mr.MORGAN. Yes; including everything—all assets, whether 
cash, eerenersy. or credits, or what not. 

Mr. IN. Has the Senator read the bill of the United 
States in which it sets up its claim? 

Mr. MORGAN, Ihave. 

Mr. THURSTON. There is no agreement between the parties 
as to what the decree shall be. 
Mr. MORGAN. 1 do not know of any. 
Mr. THURSTON. The court must take the pleadings and the 
proofs and establish the equities in the final decree as in any other 
case of foreclosure, and any deficiency after sale in favor of the 
United States will be left the same as it would if held by an in- 
, with all the rights and remedies against every person 
every asset not actually seized and subjected to foreclosure 


The bill embraces averments and a prayer for 
this railroad with all its privileges, rights, property, fran- 
every kind and character, and after that decree passes 
the United States will be concluded against the assertion of any 

ts whatsoever in the name of that company or in virtue of its 
the Government, because the foreclosure and sale 
transaction completely between the company and 


the United —. 
Whether the United States can hold these men liable for their 
defalcations in ry the company is another matter; but by 







this agreement the t ay out of this corporation, 
rids itself of it, the dust from its feet, and it passes into the 
. Ishall have some specific facts 


aieoet hen I present the t of th 
w mt of the 
combine. “After it gets into the hands of Fitzgerald 

, or the reorganization committee, they become the 
Dated were nem genet by the corporation and by the 


sadthie Senator trom Nebraska si Poussin said the other day, 
as the proceedings of the reorganization committee indicate, 
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they propose to go on and have a new corporation created by 
State authority for the purpose of taking and holding and working 
this great railroad system, so that there will be a corporation nec- 
essarily ineach State through which it passes. There are five cor- 
porations, I think, into which this great Union Pacific Railroad 
will be divided up. State authority will supervene. The United 
States authority will be entirely gone, with all its rights and priv- 
ileges, including the right to send soldiers and mails over the Union 
Pacific Railroad, All will be gone, without reservation, into the 
hands of the several State corporations. 

Having answered partially the Senatot—for I will answer him 
still more fully upon that proposition before I get through with 
my remarks—I will proceed with my statement. 

XV. In compensation for these losses, and not condonation 
of these monstrous frauds that for thirty years have excited the 
scorn of the world at the possibilities of crime in our Republic, 
and have aroused the indignation of our much-abused people, 
we get a disseminated system of railroads, under State charters, 
all owned and controlled by a syndicate chartered in Utah and 
substantially a reproduction of the strange and infamous device 
called ‘The Kentucky Company,” whose title in the statute of 
Kentucky is ‘The Southern Pacific Railroad Company,” and it 
belongs to and is controlled by Collis P. Huntington and his 
associates, who number only four persons, or their survivors, 
executors, or administrators. 

XVI. The Government has long since ceased to be a mere 
holder of a lien on this railroad and all the property of every 
character that it possesses. It has asserted the strongest claims 
to the control of all the property of this company. It has even 
anticipated the default of the company in the nonpayment of the 
ocala bonds and the first-mortgage bonds, seized upon its rev- 
enues and placed them in a sinking fund and held them there 
against the most determined resistance in all the courts of the 
country. The Government has also compelled the railroad com- 
pany to pay large sums of money into this sinking fund. It has 
also forced its directors into the board of directors, although it 
owns no stock in the company. These directors, three in num- 

yoo 

Mr. THURSTON. Five. 

Mr. MORGAN. Five in number, have all the powers of the 
other directors, although the masters of these railroads have 
always ignored them in their business transactions. 

XVII. This agreement with Fitzgerald is intended to confirm 
all the doings of Fitzgerald’s committee of reorganization, which 
are in defiant conflict with the statutes and public policy of the 
United States, and constitute a scheme of duress, extortion, and 
oppression as to the minority of the stockholders and the first- 
mortgage bondholders of the company that may well be called 
the most audacious plan of railroad wrecking and for freezing out 
stockholders, bondholders, and creditors that has ever been de- 
vised by this wonderfully smart, wily, and almost irresistible 
power—the railroad wreckers of the United States. 

[ have put those propositions on the record, and I challenge the 
Senator from Nebraska to answer each one of them when he comes 
to make his explanation of this agreement with the Fitzgerald com- 
bine. Let us see which of these eighteen statements he can deny, 
which of them hecan explain away,and which of them he is bound 
to admit. 

These propositions present a state of case at which the Senate of 
the United States can not halt in its consideration of this matter. 
It makes no difference if the President of the United States has 
been the assistant of Louis Fitzgerald in getting up this great sys- 
tem of railroad wrecking, the Senate of the United States can not 
forbear now, at the first opportunity it has ever had, to interpose 
at least its request to the present Executive that he also will not 
become a party to this transaction. 

In the future casting of political affairs and events in this coun- 
try it will be a very sad day for the present Administration when 
they anchor themselves to this dead body of a previous Adminis- 
tration. When Mr. McKinley consents to become the adminis- 
trator de bonis non, cum testamento annexo, of this transaction 
on the part of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, he will commit him- 
self to a scheme that will wreck any man that ever lived in this 
world. I trust that he will have the sagacity and manhood and 
the integrity to stand up for the iaws of his country and not allow 
them to be repealed and trodden under foot by the indirect ar- 
rangement which was made by the former Executive. 

Before I proceed to some discussion of the several propositions 
which I have thus stated, each distinctly, I wish to lay before the 
Senate the plan and agreement for the reorganization of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, including its Kansas Pacific line, dated 
October 15, 1895, and put forward by a committee consisting of 
Louis Fitzgerald, Jacob H. Schiff, T. Jefferson Coolidge, jr., 
Chauncey M. Depew, Marvin Hughitt, and Oliver Ames, 2d. 
This morning in my mail I had the first opportunity of seeing this 
agreement, The agreement made by the President of the United 


States with Fitzgerald, and sent to us in a message in January, 
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was predicated upon and had reference to this reorganization 
agreement. Why the President of the United States did not send 
this reorganization agreement to Congress, to let Congress know 
the parties with whom he was actually making that contract, and 
the terms of the combination that they had formed, its purposes, 
its statements, its powers and obligations, is something that to 
me is absolutely inexplicable. 

If it was negligence, it was very unfortunate. If it was indif- 
ference to the right of Congress to have the information, it was 
a breach of duty. If jt was a disregard of the statutes of the 
United States, it was culpable. 

The Senator from Nebraska the other day took me somewhat to 
task for having referred to a message of the President of the United 
States and read from it here. I had read every word in it to the 
Senate. The message bears date the 23d day of January, 1897, and 
it contained every word the President of the United States had 
communicated to Congress in reference to this agreement. I re- 
ferred to that as an agreement from which the letter of the 14th 
of January, 1897, was omitted, which letter was addressed by 
Mr. Hoadly to Louis Fitzgerald, and to another letter bearing 
date January 18, 1897, which had no signature. 

The words ‘‘Attorney-General” are appended to it, but the sig- 
nature is left blank. It is addressed to ‘‘ Louis Fitzgerald, esq., 
chairman of reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company.” The Senator said the other day that if I had 
consulted Document 83 I would have seen the full statement of 
the whole transaction, including the letter of January 14. What 
I read from was Document 83, and I read every word that was 


in it. 

Mr. THURSTON. TheSenator will permit me. Ifhe willlook 
at my remarks, he will find I said if he had consulted that docu- 
ment, and had consulted the — of the Government directors, 
which is a part of the record of the Interior Department that I 
read from, he would have found it. The letter of Governor 
Hoadly that I read I read from the record of the Interior De- 
partment. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Congress of the United States and the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads of the Senate relied, as they had 
a right to do, upon the message contained in Document 83, and 
that does not contain the letter of January 14, 1897, referred to by 
Fitzgerald. In the letter from Fitzgerald sent to the Senate it is 
referred to in the following words: 

DEAR Str: Replying on behalf of the Union Pacific reorganization com- 
mittee to your favor of the lith instant— 

That is January instant— 
in which you request from this committee such proposition as it may be 
willing to make, etc. 

The 14th of January. The Senator from Nebraska says that if 
the committee or I had gone into the Interior Department, into 
the office of the Railroad Commissioner, I believe, we would have 
foand there a paper, which he read. That paper is not dated 
January 14; it is dated January 15, 1897. 

Mr. THURSTON. Let me verify that and see whether the 
Recorp is right or states it as the letter of the 15th. 

Mr. MORGAN. This letter is dated January 15, 1897, addressed 
by Louis Fitzgerald to Hon, George Hoadly, and if it is a true 
copy of what the rds contain, it refers to a letter which Mr. 
Hoadly had written to him on the 14th day of January, 1897. 
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particularly when, after he had gone out of office, we appealed +5 
the present Executive to cause another search to be made in, ¢))o 
Attorney-General’s Office, and nothing could be found but fy; 
scraps of paper, as they are described in the message, besides w}).¢ 
had been previously communicated. 

I have gone over this ee. Mr. President, not that it is at al) 
important to this case, but for the pu of getting the means 
of identifying, if I can, the co mdence which has now been 
creme to the Senate by me and also by the Senator from No- 

raska. It serves toidentifythe agreement for the reorganization 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, which is the paper dou)t- 
less to which all this correspondence relates. 

Now we have this paper identified. We have the Fitzgeralq 
agreement here, which shows the part of the transaction that was 
omitted from the President's message, and of which no record is 
kept in the Attorney-General's Office and no direct allusion is mado 
to it. There is an incidental allusion made to it in this corre- 
spondence, but no direct allusion. We haveitall now. By thus 
oe and harrying about among the Department archives and 
through private papers furnished to us by outsiders, we have now 
obtained what we may call the whole circle of the proceedings 
embraced in this agreement for the sale of the railroad and sink- 
ing fund to the Fitzgerald combine. But, sir, there is stil! want- 
ing one thing which was an indispensable pas of the agreement, 
and that was an agreement drawn up and signed by Fitzgerald 
and his committee on the one and the Government of the 
United States on the otler, in which the whole transaction should 
appear and the mutual obligations and covenants should be 
expressed in binding and intelligible form. Py 

uppose that Mr. Fitzgerald should commit a breach of his con- 
tract with the Government of the United States and should with- 
hold this paper, should not present it, as it has never been pre- 
sented and filed in the Attorney-General’s Office, and we go into 
court for the purpose of enforcing it — him, how would we 
establish it? How would we prove t the paper that I now 
assume was a part of that —— was in fact a part of it? It 
would be an impossibility, if no more could be established than is 
stated in the four letters that are supposed to contain the agree- 
ment. This shows that there was a disposition to cover this 
transaction up in darkness, and that disposition seems still to 
linger about the case. The Senator from Nebraska who has had 
the floor here and presented every in his possession relating 
to this transaction has omitted to forward this agreement, 
and it was not until I got my mail this morning that one of the 
stockholders in the company was kind enough to send me this 
combine agreement. I will remark that there is nothing we have 
been able to obtain about the Utah corporation except a news slip 
that has been sent here, which I will read: 


Dow, Jones & Co., 
NEWS BULLETINS. 


42-44 Broad street, New York. Telephone No. 1846 Broad. 
Friday. No. 59. 


July 2. 
oo - + o* * a * 
UNION PACIFIC INCORPORATED. 
salt Lake, Utah.—The Union Pacific Railroad 'y has filed articles of 
in tion with the secre is 000,000. The 


directors named are Edward 
T. M. Orr. 


Where was this committee to look for the information about this | Le Grand 


business? Of course we look to the —— of the President. 

Mr. THURSTON, I will just say that the reporters in copying 
this letter into the Recorp evidently made the e. The letter 
that I read is dated January 14. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, that accounts for the 15th; and I will 
assume in the rest of what I havé to say about it that this is 
the correct copy of the letter which was omitted from the Presi- 
dent’s message. Why was this letter carried off and 1] with 
the Government directors instead of being placed on file in the 
ee ee Office? Where is the proper place to keep these 
records? 

Mr. THURSTON. I will hand to the Senator the report of the 
Government directors made to the Secretary of the Interior. It 
shows the whole correspondence. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. Now, here are the Government direct- 
ors. They have no responsibility to Congress at all. If we have 
their names, it is through some re that we get from the office 
of the Railroad Commissioner. «En teed to be in the 
sion of a copy of thisletter. Where the original is nobody knows. 
They do not appear to have the ere of the original letter; 
and of the letters that are found in the Attorney-General’s Office 
that represented everything that had been done, there appears 
to be at least one of them, not signed, on file in the Attorney- 
General's Office, 

We are complained at because we did not go to the Government 
directors’ report, of which we had no know and no cogni- 
zance, to find out what was the missing link in this agreement. 
The committee ee that the President in his mes- 
sage had given all the information that it was possible to give, 


ow ee any other 


Now, that is all we know about the corporation that has been 
carried through the Utah tribunal under a general act of incor- 


a railroad corporation with a capital $136,000,000, with 
certain named They seem to have the author- 
ity, under the Utah law, of acq by purchase any other rail- 


road and to extend any of its own lines. 

That is the legal entity which, so far as we know coeenenmancat 
it, this great Union Railroad Company is to have, or is to be- 
come, or to pretend to be. This Utah tion is to own the line 
of this Union Pacific Railroad and all of its corporate privilegesand 


through five States, if lam Seat icaeteecol- 


lection of the States whichitgoes. It isto own the whole 
of them. It will be seen the t for the reorganiza- 
tion that this Utah is a same scheme 
and plan as the Ken omen. ee which I will have 
more to say presently. is all we know about it, and that is 
as far as we can penetrate into this matter. Something 








ks 





1897. 


lan from beginning to end, but he did not mention or inti- 
— that he had ever heard of the Fitzgerald combine. 
I remember when I was a member of the Committee on Pacific 
nd I have been a member of it ever since that select 
committee was organized—there appeared before us one day, when 
Mr. Brice was chairman, two very eminent counselors from Ger- 
many and Mr, Stetson, the former law partner of Mr. Cleveland, 
advocating this same scheme in general outline, but upon terms 
far more favorable to the United States than are contained in this 
ent. 

When the question was asked by myself of Mr, Stetson, ‘‘ Who 
is to be the successor company?” he said, ‘“ It would be acompany 
to be chartered by act of Congress.” I said to him, ‘‘ You will 
find probably a number of entlemen in the Senate, at least, more 
particularly amongst the Democratic party, who will not be pre- 
pared to t that the Congress of the United States can give a 
charter to a railroad company to extend through sovereign States, 
especially if they have not got their absolute consent, as they must 
have in all cases where the Federal power reaches into the States.” 

Why, sir, even regarding the taxation of lands, we are shut out 
by the ts made in the acts of admission which exempt 
the lands of the States from taxation and the lands of the Gov- 
ernment from taxation by the States for a period of years. When 
we wish to establish a Federal court-house in one of the States, 
we have always to enter into an agreement with the State by 
which it is admitted that the sovereign right of the State to tax 
that property is surrendered; so that the States have power over 
these corporations to tax them whenever the Congress chooses to 
enact them, unless they are created for Government purposes. 
Congress can enact them only for Government purposes. All the 
States have power to refuse them admission within their borders 
and to refuse to give up their right to tax them, unless it is upon 
some express stipulation. 

So they concluded to change their plan, and this is the same 
combination. I asked the question on that investigation whether 
the majority of the stock and bonds of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company were held abroad, in Germany and elsewhere, and 
they said they were; and they are to-day. en I said, “If you 
getac from the United States Government for a new cor- 
— here, the ty of the stock will be held abroad.” 

ey admitted that it would, and they thought it would be a bene- 
fit to all concerned that it should be, because it would remove 
them from contact with the control of the people of the country 
through which it should pass. I have not forgotten those ideas 
and those ons, Mr. President. They have haunted me all 
the time that this matter has been under consideration. 

Now, I find that, despairing of getting a charter from the Con- 
- of the United States, they have gone to the State of Utah. 

ding there a general law for incorporating companies, they 
have put through their plan and changed their programme, and 
have taken such powers and in such form as they saw proper 
within the limits of the law of Utah; and that corporation is to 
become the residuary legatee of all the powers of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad een and when we are compelled, as we shall 
be by force of logic, the logic of the situation, to give similar 
privi to Mr. Huntington, when he steps forward to claim 
. the Kentucky company stands there ready to receive 

all that will pass to it, to absorb it, and to exercise the powers 








: 


I will now read a notice from the Union Pacific reorganization 
committee, published in a New York paper: 


The undersigned committee hereby gives notice that it has declared opera- 
tive its plan of tion dated October 15, 1895, with the modifications 


heretofore pu 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
COB H. SCHIFP, 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
OLIVER AMES, 
Committee. 
New York, June 24, 1897. 
They have made the declaration, now that they have got the Utah 
that this plan of reorganization is now operative 
which amendments Stuserted no f the fm eats 
are n the of the agreement b 
interlineation in pencil ao ' 
Mr. President, I shall first read an address made by Fitzgerald 
bers of his committee to the ‘‘security holders” of 
U: main lines proper, inclusive of the Kansas Pa- 
address is dated October 15, 1895: 


of the Union Pacific main lines proper, inclusive of the 


_— Pacific Railway Company having become dis- 
of the securities of the branch lines having al- 
for their own protection, it has become evident that the 
kinds of bonds secured upon the main stem of the Union 
y.including the Kansas Pacific line, must combine 
themselves. 
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only $250,000 had been paid in. 
late to the Central Pacific, and it is not necessary that I should 
put them in the Recorp. 
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Allow me to observe, while I am reading this part of the text of 
this address and notice, that it has been disclosed in the debate 
here that the Union Pacific Railroad Company has been stripping 
itself of a number of branch roads in which it had sometimes a 
majority of the stock and in others was controlling the traffic 
rights—that it has been stripping itself of these because they were 
nonpaying roads, because they were not valuable property, get- 
ting rid of them, and letting some of them go to waste and ruin, 
for the Senator from Nebraska says that some of them were in 
such a condition that a cow could not travel over them. It has 
been stripping itself of all of these incumbrances for some years 
past. Whatfor? For two purposes: First, that it might acquire 
the main stem of the Kansas Pacific route under an arrangement 
which they thought they could force in this wrecking process; 
and secondly, and more importantly, the consideration that by 
stripping themselves of these branch lines and getting them fore- 


closed, sold out, and the business all closed by decrees of the court, 


they would escape the responsibilities, which the Senator from 
Nebraska |Mr. THURSTON] admitted the other day, for having 
diverted the money of the Union Pacific Railroad Company—a 
trust fund; always a trust fund-—into the building of these lines. 

These men who now hold these bonds and who hold the stock of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company are the men who diverted 


the enormous sums of money, which the reports show, from the 


Union Pacific Company and put them into these branch lines for 


their own private enrichment and emolument, and they grew enor- 
mously rich by this operation. 
concluded that they would have a forced sale and become pur- 
chasers of this Union Pacific property, they thought it would be 
far more convenient and much safer not to have any hereafters 
about their responsibility for the diversion of these funds held in 
trust for the United States Government. 
ted them to be swept off under decrees, one after another, saving 
only those that they thought ultimately would be very profitable 
members of the Union Pacific stem and the Kansas Pacific; and 
the great system has thus been torn to pieces by the very men who 
constructed it—torn to pieces purposely, to avoid their responsi- 


Then, when they got through and 


Therefore they permit- 


bilities to the Government of the United States. 
Let me repeat, Mr. President—it may be said too often, but it 


can not be thought of too seriously—that these men in control of 
this great Union Pacific 
took hold of it, from the 
corporated, have been trustees, not for themselves, but for the 
Government of the United States. 
and more conclusive, let me now refer to the report of Mr. 


property, from the day that they first 
day that this railroad company was in- 


To make that remark clearer 
soat- 
ner, of the Committee on Pacific Railroads of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, made on the 80th of July, 1894, in which he states, 
after the investigation of all the evidence that could be found, 
that Oliver Ames, on the 27th day of September, 1870—he being the 
predecessor of the Ames whois now suing the United States Gov- 
ernment as a trustee and as a bondholder—swore that $26,762,300 
had been paid into the treasury of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company for stock, when the fact was, as reported by Mr. Boat- 
ner, that only $400,650 had ever been paid in. 


So that that stock was taken by Ames and his assoviates and 


converted to their own use to the amount of $26,762,300 on the 


nama of $400,650. That was on the Union Pacific. On the 
ansas Pacific, Mr. Carr swore, on the 28th of September, 1872, 


that $5,072,500 had been paid in for stock, when the fact was that 
The balance of the statements re- 


That is the stock that is represented in 
this reorganization committee: that is a part of this preferred 
stock on which they are to draw dividends at the rate of 4 per 


cent. 


To whom does that stock belong? It could not belong to these 
holders beyond the amount of money they paid into that company 
for it. Not to use a harsh expression, Mr. President, they deliber- 
ately stole it, and they have got it yet. They put that up as part 
of the basis of the agreement which they ask us now toenforce. If 
any more money has ever been paid into the Union Pacific Company 
or the Kansas Pacific Company for this stock, I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska, who knows all about this business, if he will make 
the statement, when he comes to reply to me, as to the amount. 
All I know about it is contained in Mr. Boatner’s report, in the 
reports of the Government directors, and in the report of the Gov- 
ernment commission, of which I will put an extract in my remarks 
before I get through. 

Mr. THURSTON. I will say, if the Senator will allow me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLEN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Senator says I know all about it. I 
know nothing of the transactions of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company prior to 1879 except as a matter of history. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then, of course, you do not know about that. 
That occurred several years sooner. 





eee we ee 
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Mr. THURSTON. The road was completed in the spring of 
1869, according to 7 I do not know it in any other way. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Secretary 
to read the agreement between these committeemen and the - 
sons who are expected to subscribe and have subscribed their 
bonds and their stock and paid their oy into this new combi- 
nation—this Fitzgerald combination; and it will be seen, when 
that agreement is read, that such powers have never been claimed 
or conferred upon any set of men in the world, I reckon. I am 
not familiar with the New York wrecking processes, but I sup- 
pose that such powers have never been conferred upon a set of 
men in the world as are conferred by this agreement of this reor- 

anization committee; and it is that agreement which the Presi- 

mt of the United States undertook to execute when he dealt 

with this company. He affirmed it, he must affirm it, in all of its 
parts and in every particular. 

After that has been read, I shall then read and lay before the 
Senate a statement, made up by that committee, of the value of 
the pees which they are dealing with, and the assets of every 
kind and character of the Union Pacific Company, so that the Sen- 
ate and the country will know the view that they took of the value 
of this Union Pacific Railroad at the time they made this agree- 
ment, I will ask the Secretary to read that agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Inthe absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is a little prolix, but at the same time it is 
very important. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


AGREEMENT. 


An agreement made this 15th day of October, 1895, between Louis Fi 
ald, Jacob H. Schiff, T. Jefferson a r., Chauncy M. Depew, Marvin 
Hughitt, and Oliver Ames, 2d, parties of the first part, and herein called 
the “committee,” and holders of such bonds and stock of the Union Pacific 
Railway Comme as shall, oes with the provisions of the annexed 
plan and of this agreement, be deposited as in said plan and herein provided, 
parties of the second part, and herein called “ depositors.” 

Whereas the of the first part have been and hereby are constituted 
a committee for the ee of theaffairs of the Union Pacific Railwa: 
Company r, inclusive of its Kansas Pacific lines, and have formula 
the annexed plan for such reorganization: 

Now, this agreement witnesseth: 

That each and every person or party who shall have deposited with either 
of the depositaries hereunder as hereinafter provided any bonds of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company receivable under this agreement, or aay 
stock of said company, hereby promises and to and with the commi 
tee and every other party hereto, and they the committee respectively 
promise and agree as OwWws: 

First. Printed copies of this agreement, certified by a mesons of the com- 
mittee and lodged respectively with the Speeieren ee held and taken 
as the original agreement. e said plan is, and be, taken to be a part 
of this ent, with the same effect as though each and every provision 
thereof been embodied herein, and said and agreement shall be 
read as parts of one and the same instrument; but it is understood, however, 
that no estimate, statement, oe or n said or in 
the statement which precedes 

issued or to be issued by the to or 
as a representation or warranty or as a condition of the de 
hereunder, and no error or ect therein shall 
positing security holder, ex 

tors of securities 
form to be approved by the 
spect of such is 
su 

certificates; 


of any rece! or certificate issued in lieu . 
os sahook tis Gdaaavocmens and auiiied oo nnrcen’ emnenite teetieins 


mpact of the sectrities therein mentioned. issued to him in re- 


cates 
sented thereby, and rights of the holders of 
securities and d thereon, y subject to 
and o agreement and in such manner as the com 
mittee shall approve, and upon such t holders of 
such cement acters & deposit shall for all purposes be substituted 
in place o' Soe peter Rencers.cugecs thisagreement. Allsuch transferees, 


to 
ll as the original holders of receipts<or certificates of deposit, shall be 
on raced the - ” whenever berein. re- 





under depositors, used 
ceipt or certificate of it may be treated by the committee and 
e as a negotia’ men holder for the 
may be deemed to be the owner thereof and of all rights of the 
nal of the bond or stock and assessments in 


n of 
wire camel ttee shall have power to fix or limit the time 
Tints Gals agree ap kame 
agreement as 
such terms and conditions as it mee 
instances extend or renew the time so or 
Holders of securities not ted in the manner 
the times so fixed, limited, ex or 
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t the same or become parties to this agreement or share in the benes\:. 
hereof, and shall acquire no rights thereunder, except by express eeaent f 
oe  eeeaed and on such terms and conditions as the committee may }.;,. 


Depositors of stock who shall fail to By assessments, or any insta 
ments thereof, within such time as s fixed or limited shall cease to be 
entitled to any benefit hereunder, or in the securities deposited or ass... 
ments paid, and shall absolutely forfeit, without t of redemption, t})..\; 
stock, together with any part of the assessments thereon, and the eon). 
mittee may sell the same, or the new securities which may be issued in ; 
== thereof, to any purchaser paying such amount as the committee 1.\ 

etermine, and the proceeds thereof may be used for any of the requir, 
ments of carrying out said plan and as a reserve for the uses of the new eo), 
pany. committee may, however, in its discretion. on such terms as i: 
ynall see fit, waive by resolution any such forfeiture or failure to pay t),. 
assessment within the times alowal. 

Second. The d hereunder hereby request the committee to ¢), 
deavor to carry in ractical cqeeaten this aemenes. including the fore 
going plan of reorganization, in its entirety or in part, to such extent and i), 
such manner a4 with such additions, ex k modifications as t}\.. 

deem r depositors. Each 

and every depositor, for himself and not for any other ppeaee: does hereby 
sell, assign, transfer, and set over to the said parties of the first part as join): 
tenants, and not as tenants in common, and to the survivor and survivors ,); 
them and to their successors, as a committee, each and every bond, share «/ 
stock, security, or obligation or evidence thereof deposited hereunder. ai\| 
every depositor hereby agrees that the committee shall be, and hereby j-, 
vested with all the power and authority of owners of the stock, bonds. 
securities, and obligations deposited hereunder, with full right to trans‘. 
the same into its own name, as a committee, or into the name of any other 
person or persons whom the committee may select; to vote thereon at any 
mee of stockholders or bondholders or ; to use every such 
security, or obligation as fully and to the same extent as th. 

owner or holder thereof, inclu power to declare due the principal of any 
bond or other o de hereunder, and to revoke any such dec- 
laration whenever made; to call or attend, and either in person or by proxy 
to vote at, any and all meetings of stockholders or or creditors 
of any corporation, ; toterminate or to seek to dissolve or 
modify nr oe or lease, in whole or in ; toapply for the determination 
aces ae Saree. Se oe of an substitution 


y 
other or to take any other steps in trust or leas 
or under any aulted oe 


or 
of an 

provision thereof; ho geomese ot pricenasibdhall soc fit, or 
y, compromise, or settle with holders of any coupons, notes, or other 
obligations of the Union Pacific Railway Company, or of any or either of the 
com: consolidated oroft Gallery eempenies heretofore 
related thereto, or any or obligations issued or which 
may be issued or incurred by the receivers thereof, and toapply for that pur- 
pose aay secmore received from the assessments on the or which may 
to hectivels — oy ant all A a etl eke ane 2 . 
y any on any rights, 

claims, eae ta accrued " i 


s 
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f 
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corpora 
Sepeed Saceree, wee Se eee extend its aid 
cooperation = now : — 


now or at 

time in whole or in part, plenary power 

to aubee Seeds tee denkan as beens ot the 
course of litigation, or in any way to promote the objects of the plan the 


chosen for the purposes of and security depos- 
ie Berra beter ncaenied a Ge ee eet ed 























securities to provide therefor, in ont plan), nor is any trust in their favor 
lan 


or impressed upon any 


or payment hereunder, or upon any 


crea issued under the plan. 
care as in the nature of floating — - hems pp oA agnent, She 
way Company or any property embraced in plan, either 
Union or as carried out, or any securities held as collateral for any such 
as may be ‘ or extinguished or held by the committee at such 
such manner, and t such terms as it may deem proper for the 
amet bet nothing contained in the plan om this agree- 
ment is in’ to constitute, nor shall it constitute, any liability or trust 


respect of any such obligation. 

" ere einen shall have absolute and complete discretion and latitude 
in the use, disposition, or distribution of all securities of the new company 
which are specified in the plan as reserved for purposes therein stated and 
which are in excess of securities there embraced in the defined issnes for 
reorganization purposes; and it may use, dispose of, distribute, or apportion 
any of such reserved securities of the new company in any manner and upon 
any terms which it may deem expedient or advisable to promote or accom- 
the substan’ and of the plan and of this agreement. 

case of any claim, or Obligation not herein fully provided for, and 
affecting the Union Pacific eee, Company. or any property or franchises 
thereof, the committee may from e to time make such compromise in re- 
thereto or therefor “ it ma —— —. using Tet 
securities express! required for ment with de itors; but the 
total amount of new cretion to be created, as set forth in the plan, shall 


The committee may from time totime make contracts or arrange- 

ments withany othercommittee, person, syndicate, or corporation for the pur- 
of carrying this agreement, or any of the provisions or purposes thereof, 
Pito effect. The committee may employ counsel, agents, and all necessary 
assistance, and may incur and discharge any and allexpenses by the committee 
ed reasonable for the purposes of this agreement. Its selection of the 
named in the plan, and any selections which may be hereafter 

it of further orsubstituted depositaries, are hereby authorized, rati- 


B 


ft 


commmmenene meg ibe the form of all securities and of all instru- 
ments at any time to or entered into under this ment. Itmay 
create and provide for all necessary trusts, and may nominate and appoint 
thereunder. It may, at public or private sale, or otherwise, dis- 
of any securities of the new company left in its hands because of any 
Faure to pee its hereunder. In so of any such new secur- 
ities thus in hands the committee may use the same or the proceeds 
thereof for the of ure et Ge ion in such manner 
as it may deem tand advisable. 


Fifth. The committee may procure the organization of one or more new 
companies, or may adopt or use any existing or future companies, and may 
cause to be made such consolidations, leases, sales, or other arrangements, 
and may make, or cause to be made, such conveyances or transfers of any 

orsecuritiesacquired by the committee, and take such other steps 
committee may deem proper for the purpose of creating the new se- 
curities provided for in the plan, and carrying out all or any of the provi- 

The committee may oe! and agree with ang end, ol om panies or 
persons obtaining or gran runn powers, terminal facilities, ex- 
changes of property, or any other conveniences which it may deem necessary 
or desirable to obtain or to grant, and may make contracts therefor binding 
upon new company; and may authorize, ratify, and make 
such contracts, st or arrangements as will, in its opin- 
ion, operate directly or indirectly to aid in Sis panerenen, improvement, 

or protection of =i f property of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company. to or avoid opposition to, or interference with, the 


or 

execu 

The may proceed under this agreement, or any part thereof, 
with te y josure, and may exercise any power after foreclosure 


Any action contemplated in the plan or agreement to be performed on or 
of ————_ may be taken by the committee at any 

tion advanced sufficiently to justify 

committee may defer, as it may deem necessary, the 
on of the plan or agreement, or may refer such 


under this agreement, and all receivers’ cer- 
claims peas or otherwise acquired under this 
in effect for all p s,and shall 
by the delivery to the de- 
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ers of such certificates of deposit before the deposited bonds represented by 
such certificates shall be surrendered in enckenge therefor. Any assess 
ments paid on deposited stock so withdrawn.or the proceeds of the use 
thereof, shall be returned to the holders of certificates of deposit represent- 
ing such deposited stock, less a pro rata share of the expenses and other ex- 
penditures and compensation of the committee incurred up to the date of 
such withdrawal, which pro rata share shall be such as the committee shall 
estimate to be properly applicable to the stock so withdrawn 
All holders of certificates of deposit who shall not exercise 
withdraw their securities within said time shall be deemed to have assented 
to and adopted such change or alteration and shall be bound thereby, and 
the committee shall be fully authorized to carry the same into effect with 
all the powers provided in this agreement. 
Wherever the plan or this agreement is referred to in the plan or in this 
aqpenmeah, it shall be deemed to include any change or alteration thereof so 
WAC 


this right to 


a = 
he plan may be abandoned by the committee at any time, notwithstand 
ing it may bave previously declared the same to be operative 
The committee may at any time abandon such portions and features of 
the reorganization as relate to any of the lines or parts of lines embraced 
in said plan, which lines or parts of lines, by reason of failure of holders to 
deposit securities affecting the: same, or for any reason satisfactory to the 
committee, it may deem expedient to omit from the reorganization; and in 
such event the committee shall, wpon the surrender of the corres) 


onding 





certificates of deposit and reimbursement of advances in respect to the 
bonds represented thereby, as above provided in case of withdrawals, return 
tothe holders the deposited bonds secured upon the lines or portions of 
lines thus omitted, and the securities apportioned in the pian to the bonds 


thus returned shall not be issued. 

In case the committee shall finally abandon the entire plan, after having 
once declared it operative, the stock, bonds, and securities deposited her: 
under, or their proceeds, or any stock, bonds, securities, or claims represent 
ative thereof,then under the control of the committee, shall be delivered to 
the several depositors in amounts representing their respective interests 
upon surrender of their respective receipts or certificates. In such case the 
assessment moneys paid by the depositing stockholders, or any coupons, 
notes, receivers’ certificates, or other claims or property acquired therewith 
or the proceeds thereof when received, shall be distributed or equitably ad 
justed among the respective holders of the receipts or certificates of deposit 
for ee proportion tothe amount of the assessment moneys paid thereon 

stively. 

ighth. The action of a majority of the members of the committee, ex 
pressed from time to time, either at a meeting or in writing with or withont 
meeting, shall for all purposes constitute the action of the committee, and 
have the same effect as if assented to by all. I(t may adopt its own rules of 
procedure. Any vacancy in the committee may be filled by appointment in 
writing by the remaining members or a majority of them, and the commit 
tee may by action of a majority of its members add to its number. Ali title, 
rights, and powers ves in the committee hereunder shall, from time to 
time, vest in the members of the committee for the time being without any 
further appointment, transfer, or assignment whatsoever. In case of ab 
sence, any member may vote by any other member as his pa y. 

Any member of the committee may at any time resign by giving notice in 
writing toa majority of the remaining members, and the committee may 
give full release and discharge to any such member, or to the personal repre 
sentative of any deceased member. The committee may act through subcom 
mittees or agents, and may delegate any authority, as well as discretion, to 
any such subcommittee or agent. The committee, or the depositaries, or any 
— or future member of either, may be member of the committee « 

depositaries, and all or any of them may be or become pecuniarily i: 
ested in any contracts, property, or matters which this agreement concerns, 
including any syndicate agreement, whether or not mentioned in the plan 
Any direction given by the committee shall be full and sufficient authority 
for any actionof the depositaries or any trust company or other custodian, 
or for any subcommittee or agent. 

Ninth. The committee undertakes in good faith to endeavor to carry ont 
said plan and this agreement, but the members of the committee assume no 
personal responsibility for the execution thereof. No member of said com 
mittee shall be liable in any case for the acts of the other members or of any 
other committees or of any depositary, nor for the acts of their agents, sul 
committees, or employees; nor shall they be personally liable for any error 
of judgment or = eof law, but each shall be liable only for his willful 
misfeasance. No depositary shall be liable for the acts of the committee or 
of any other depositary hereunder, or of any agents of the committee or 
any depositary. 

he members of the committee shall be entitled toreceive reasonable coin 
pensation for their services, and such compensation, with the reasonable ex 

mses of said committee, shall be paid as part of the expensesof reorganiza 
jon, the amounts of such compensation and expenses being first approved of 
by at least four members of the committee. The accounts of the committee 
be filed with the board of directors of the new company, and, when au 
dited by said board of directors, shall be binding and conclusive on all parties, 
and the committee shall be thereby discharyed, turning over to the new com 
pany any balance in the bands of the committee. _ 

e acceptance of new securities by any depositor shall estop such depos- 
itor from questioning the conformity of such securities, as to character or 
otherwise, with any provision of said plan, and the acceptance of new securi 
ties by a majority m amount of any class of depositors shall so estop all d 
positors of such om. 

Tenth. All calls for the deposit of bonds and stocks,for the payment of 
assessments, or for the surrender of certificates, all notices fixing or limiting 
the time for the deposit of securities or the payment of assessments, and all 
other calls or notices hereunder shall, except when otherwise provided, be 
inserted in two or more daily papers of general circulation published in the 
city of New York, and in one or more daily papers of general circulation 
published in the cities of London, Boston, Amsterdam, and Frankfort, re 
spectively, twice in each week for two successive weeks. Any call or notice 
whatsoever, when so published by the committee, shall be taken and con 
sidered as though personally served on all parties heretoand uponall parties 
seers conn baveby, as of the respective dates of insertion thereof, and 
such publication shall be the only notice required to be give 
provision of this agreement. 

Eleventh. This agreement shall bind the committee and their successors 

office appointed in accordance herewith, and the depositors hereunder, 
their and each of their heirs, executors, administrators, suc und 


ln witness whereof, the members of the committee have hereunto signed 

their names,and all other parties hereto have deposited securities as above 
set forth. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have detained the Senate to 

have the agreement read when probably 1 might have obtained 

ission to incorporate it in my remarks, because I wanted to 

call attention to one or two points init. I can not take time this 
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afternoon to go through the whole of it and to comment upon its 
very extraordinary provisions, but there are some things to be 
said about it that are perhaps necessary in order to explain and 
elucidate the situation to which we have become a ~~ through 
this agreement of the President of the United , if that 
agreement is binding in law or morals, as it is not. 

First of all in this outgiving of the committee of reorganization 
there is no statement made as to who are the persons who first 
moved or consented together to raise the committee. We must 
assume that no such action as this would have been taken except 
in behalf of men, perhaps only three or four, who own a majori 
of the bonds and a majority of the stock in the Union Pacific 
road Com aoe. Some of the stockholders, I have shown, obtained 
their stock by fraud. That is the report of the investigating com: 
mittee made to the Congress of the United States under 
of 1887. That report has never been contradicted. 

On the contrary, some of these men have been under oath since 
that time, particularly Collis P. Huntington, in regard to the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, and he has been ee led to reaffirm the 
statements made in that report, called the Pattison report. If I 
can have the consent of the Senate, I will insert in the Recorp, 
without reading, an extract from the report of Governor Pattison, 
which shows still more fully the dealings of these men with the 
company in obtaining this stock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the extract 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


saniean pe on For ber es a be seen that the aid given to these com- 


By the bond abieit it vat = i that the total loan by the Government in 
aoe and interest payments will be $178,884,759.50, toward re re mens 

it which the companies in eighteen years have accumulated onl iy oo. 06. 

By inves’ corporations with the control of a public highwa: 
Ge continent Government re them, as a reimbursement for r their 

ontemplated onte in construction, the power to establish rates of trans- 
portation; that is, aor to eae toll upon all traftic which might pass 
over these avenues rod ed 

At the time when the re made poms apprehensions were enter- 
tained by Congress and he : emmeaning the rs which Le fol- 
low the creation of curperet ons of such mene hy because, in tion to 
=e pores So, to oe wae and the advantage ted responsibility which 


as conferred aggregations aa Sa the —_ ere endowed rare sree 
tically with a eueoneston and ca or ulation and 
concentration 1 a and erat aet hich are denied to natural 


beings whose 

To guard against poubhe abuacs ofthese Se 
for the et 1 uberality, the seal ag ould bind eaeaeet to have 
their stock fully eam, me that they enhould bind themselves also to 
— tt class ad rs oe ae Sergremens at ~_ -_ reasonable 
ra not exceeding vate parties for same kind 
of service), and to cate oma the Reate the Pacific a po as one 


continnoes — aan caah ot s os other roads é 
Cal oe! convey telegrap upon 
bound to make enamel 


oe formas one alt re also eee, 
aivine the names i person their a ae officers and tee and infor- 
mation peeemng upon the amount of stock actually paid in and upon expendi- 
tures, receipts, and indebtedness. 

CONSTRUCTION AND CAPITALIZATION. 

With these 1 o tions and covenants u them, what did 
these a vieation Pacific Rallvond Cony, hy actually received 
ae cnt on acouant of ¢ of of Si ents the sum of only fan while it issued 
8 © amoun 

The Union Pacific (1,088.68 miles) was built for 824,000, and the compan 
edndll tanto cal chad os Peltvuer - e 


First-mo MNUEE Sd ncn ndevcniedhpuidathetep a copubesasnevhn moaeck $27, 287,000 
SEE CIN utd ion aahlath othishas bistnd aipteanbnenhscebek 27, 236, 512 
Ss so 5n cbdibithinnavd enact ninn nacinntingbiningunedeare 9, 224, 000 
EE CR ak ive: bs ou ba Lebon danas sbnandaiipe nih iidabdnin tonal 9, 355, 000 
GREE coho disc cih Genta Gadersebunis cdusd pi hadiouschaSnmeeelamnsenbeancen 36, 762, 300 
109, 814, 812 

Gand UE Carma 6 iio 5 ics seiscnsnncabensconuiacetentidstennmnbotaes 88, 824, 000 
Fictitious capital ........ aengtiaagint dis enables remained 70, 990, 812 
One ote: is evident. After allowing for Gin. the road was built for 
jens than the proceeds of the Srenenent d Governme which 


da face value of $54,465,512, the builders SS paidog a0 rofit profit part of the pro 
ceeds of the sale of those bonds, as well as the income tnomme bonds, the land-grant 
bonds, and the stock and i charging up on n the books of the company as cost 
of construction 109,814, 

The Con; onal cominittes of investigation generally known as ‘the 
Wilson committee,” which investigated th souueeadiien of the Union Pacific, 
in opeanesn’ upon ia gear which it t took in 1878, said = every pre- 


tion th: the r _—— t 
cau at Songress had demanded t grea 


and 
t had a provided f« for the or » bo directors 
po preset ne ba creme ngs of the 


commissioners 
and it had held the 


rons wes euves sed to. the ttt aonniaioes men 
cominittee nates money were borrowed 

by the cn en Le etibated Ea tos of that stock 
ut which were rators; 

not paid for in money {some of the Government directors 
their duties and otters were terested in the fraudulent transactions of the 
» wor interest upon condition 
the toad was paid $25,000 in of his offi 


accepting as first c a section of 120 milesof the road The 
Peter A. Dey, resigned because the Hoxie contract was fixed at 


alee of oaiuses, hie being that, although these ticul n- 
had favored the fic road, eae. Gay pn ould take & livelic cine = 


est in ite affairs if ay a et 
The Kansas Pacific aided OF ‘eailes)"" was wee bcdit for about $11.. 
sone, under what was calleh sans “an hasan cor tract,"” which took all ths 


ds and stocks of the company, amounting to $25,028, 350, as follows: 








wae MINT tov ards sate Souhmon caeaeimeenbheuds bbbass biecse $6, 308,000 
United Sta . ied teencadalcnind aidhal cbr scba ke iheaiebons --- 6,308.00 
Ng inks chive +nmin Sabie natensscadeiuatkh bunnies <tiigebihdce -- 1, 574, 7 
Becond land NIE wndbdns Scccubantdas ent eeses douyes Ocste~éweubescanese- 1, 500, i 
C6 wewee Seas dsc es cen ces sre Seness boos coestessescccocesseccesecsoece 64,975 
Se $ddnene dae Wes sae eperevbuandusdusdedcctsebuhotedastersbevecsonesce. 5,072. won 
Cl a Bao Oe i 25, O28, = 
Re SIN 2 5 <5 oc Juss \udawaehehahesabavidiehsenshovonscsene-. 11,900 00) 
SU RUIIIIIIIN «235 oc. Suc cotenaiseeieioweken eeeks maaltemapie cae a 2) 


The Central Pacific actually received bone 4 than grams in cash and bonds 
on fon of stock subscription, while i stock to the amount of 


“ine Central Pacific and Western Pacific aided portions (860.66 miles) were 
built for $40,000,000; for which bonds and stocks were issued by Messrs. Le 
land Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, and Charles Crocke rr, 
or under their direction, as follows: 


Teen a ee eT ee esgnevee $70, 211, 680 
DS th i bihi ein ec deem decdtatinkiatadkacuahubbpaccece | 54, 000, 000 
Total issue of bonds and stock...........-------.--esseceee---- 124,211, 680 
EE EDEN NS ESE SI ME SIAN I NE. ER 40, 000, 000 
NS SF EO OTS PEORIA SR ~ 84, 211, 680 


aw 2 beet, reduced to a gold basis, 708,742.55. So that the four 
ho managed that com company» ted to the extent of over $12,000,000 in 

gold, 1 in as to $52,000; f the stock which they divided among them- 
selves and ato sold at high figures after declaring dividends to the 


Of the first-mort age bonds, $400,000 were used for purposes that no one has 
been able to expan Four Ledeen than thousand dollars more in those bonds 
was given away as bonus to stockholders —— ae subscriptions. 

It will be apparent from these figures that the roads were bonded and 
stocked on an excessive basis, the profits, amounting to $1 $172,347, 115, going to 
construction companies or inside combinations, 








Cost and capitalization. 

pipcest of 

ctitious 

Ca 5 orota) in 

Company. bonds and | 8°curities 

upon co 
stocks. Pp tion ot 
road. 
Danton Pacific... .......-..0-.0- $109, 814,812 | $70,990,812 
i cisscgiinencaghe 25,028,250 | 13,228, 250 
ch... 4,200,000 | 1, 468, 653 
Sioux City and Pacific 5,047,720 | 2, 447, 720 
i citindwesen pee 

Western Pacific............... } 124, 211, 680 | 84,211, 680 
ed 95, 955, 347 | 268, 302, 462 172, 347,115 
The construction com: or inside combinations that built five of the 
atx rome Dave Soctroy or concealed their books, the e: being the 
Central Branch; and the commission has been em in its work by 
the refusal a of the to uce the accounts relating to 
the actual cost of construction or to a 7 or documents that 
would enable the > commnienlon ponecertean this most important 
factor in the investigation. The ‘the Crédit a whic — 
the Union ic from a the Cont tract and 
Finance Company. which built the Western gens ose to Sacra- 


who built the Sioux Sa Pacific Railroad —all a are 
the minutes and accounts oe ie seeeas eoeeenies, and from 
information Ce pe et glee ay ee ee ce aeneere of 
at least three of these companies made statemen in 
davits now on file in the Interior Department. ee tiees affidavits the fol- 
lowing has been compiled: 





Slock table. 
Name of deponent. Eni of affi 
aibhiieebe Sept. 27, 1870 
QPP Si pence. Sept. 28, 1872 
Leland Stanford. ..| Sept. 18, 1871 
R. M. Pomeroy...--. Sept. 21, 1869 





meameaans oi taimentn lanier nedions ail. “Thee 
5; ese 
lines were built u public credit. They were pu highways in the 


broadest sense of t term. The were as trustees of a 
national highway, and can not any la tion for making 
false affidavits which that of stock was actually paid for, 
when in fact less than eee paid for. 
s * at * 
the five x from 186 to sete Sat Sher roads 
were com: era eresntage of 
ne Sica eaten was stipsla 
pia ae 
ic feo ek 
evade the plain 
*e cd 








1897. 





ng troops and supplies for the Government they violated the 
tion toc reasonable rates by charging more than they 
shippers for the same kind of service. e reports of the 

ic show that the average rates paid by the Government to that 
er than those received by that company from other 
oy Xd less wae + “ other oer ements. 
harges u the Governmen the Central an nion Pacific 
eonnies since 188) are estimated to have been as follows: 


Union Pacific .-..----------------- 
Central Pacific... ...----------- 
PROFITS OF $278,023,357.63 IN OPERATING THE ROADS. 


In 
contract © 
to 


Union 
corporation were 
sources. The same 


--= $802, 407.33 
167, 558. 63 

















The reports of these companies show the following figures relating to op- 
eration, osing a profit or net earnings of $278,023,357.63, equaling $15,000,000 
ove: Earnings table. 

Gross earn- Operating Net earn- 
Road. ings. expenses. | ings. 
a a ad 

ion and Kansas Pacific. ..- - .. . $315, 308, 504. 66 ($169,916, 078.90 ($145, 387, 425. 76 
aera Pacific Railroad, from BAY 

1863 to December 31, 1886. ...... 274, 139, 116.27 | 149,199, 102.40 | 124, 940, 013. 87 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad, 
from July 30, 1869, to June 30, _ Seni tid 
tee et heh aa 9, 187,359.50 | 6,423,506.82 | 2, 763, 762. 68 
Central Branch Union Pacific...) 12,849,463.47 | 7,917,308.15 | 4, 982, 155.32 
BE Eeltbintenscess co-eee 611, 479, 443.90 | 333, 456, 086. 27 278, 023, 357. 63 








OVER $25,000,000 FOR POOLS, REBATES, AND OVERCHARGES. 


dition to the gross earnings given asabove, the bond-aided companies 
sonia the following sums, which they subsequently paid out on account of 
bsidies, 























pools, su rebates, overcharges, etc.: 
Pools, rebates, and overcharges. 
Rebates and | . 
Road. Pools. overcharges. Total. 
| a oe - 

ee ee ---=-|\$4, 006,512.48 | $11, 577,001.62 | $15,581, 604. 10 
Sioux City and Pacific............|....--......... Sesairtihilh aaiechaainag 401, 882. 01 
Central Paci NEE Miaabacncceesse+|-ccccesccecceesleccscencccce=---| 0,588, 190. Gl 

TE nc nce lecanecccscccene] 90,000,908. 78 





THE MANAGEMENT CONTEMPLATED BY CONGRESS AND THE METHOD 
ACTUALLY PURSUED. 


Had the Pacific railroads been built and managed upon honest methods: 
hai the Government loan ees applied, these companies, regarded 
asa whole, could have declared dividends at the rate of 6 per cent per aunu: 
for eighteen years, from the date of actual completion to the present time, 
upon all the moneys that they would have been required to pay in to com 

an ote Se roan they would have owned 2,495 miles of roads free 

all debt, and worth $124,600,000, upon an original outlay of less than $35,- 
490,381.44; three of them. the Union Pacific, Central Pacific, and Central 
Branch, could have repaid every cent of the principal and interest advanced 
by the Government to date, and could have reduced their charges to shippers 
to the extent of over $140,000,000, or nearly $8,000,000 per year. 

For $1 the stockholders would have realized $1.07 in dividends in eighteen 

rs and $1.11 in land sales. The = rty would have been free from 
bt. and for every dollar that they invested the stockholders would 


have had in rty over $4; so that in eighteen years each dollar would 
have yielded Sik 


But they chose dishonest methods. At the outset they divided $172,317,115 
of fictitious capital; they dissipated over $107,000,000 which should have been 
lied to the ent of the principal and interest of the Government debt, 
and they taxed ship;pers to the extent of over $140,000,000, or nearly $8,000,001 
oe for the inflation of the capital of these companies and for the 
that crept into their management. 

Mr. MORGAN. The majority of the bondholders and these 
fraudulent stockholders have combined together to organize this 
committee. Thatisevident. If thatis notevident, then the com- 
mittee are a mere set of interlopers who aro in here for the purpose 
of making salaries out of the wreck of this railroad, they them- 
selves preparing every facility for carrying the wreck into full 
and disastrous effect. They are not representing themselves sim- 
ply. They are interested in this property and also represent other 
men who are interested in it. Therefore they meet together at 
some place, at some time, and in some manner, which is not de- 
scribed in the agreement at all, and they enter upon and promul- 
gate this peculiar ent. 

This combination between these fraudulent stockholders and 
the rere 4 of the bondholders is carried into effect by the agree- 
ment constitutes this committee, of which Fitzgeraid is 
chairman; and the President of the United States dealt with Fitz- 
gerald as and attempted to convey to him these rights 
of the United States, including the sinking fund and the right to 
become really the only and exclusive bidder at the forced sale of 

great railroad a decree of foreclosure; and in doing so 
to commit the balance of the bondholders and the 
the creditors and the rights of the United States 
hands of this committee to be disposed of under the terms 
extraordinary agreement. 
Lhe agreement on to prescribe the terms upoh which stock- 
and ders shall be admitted to participate in the 
of this wrecking process, and the time within which 
come in, and the stockholders are required to submit 
an assessment of $15 a share, which, when it is made, will be 
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the only money ever paid upon the stock. Various penalties are 
inflicted by the agreement upon those who come inas well as upon 
those who stay out,and the arbitrary power is given to them even 
to change the agreement from time to time as they may see proper 
todo. When it comes to the disposal of the railroad property, 
which the agreement shows is to be sold under a decree of some 
court, the purchasers of the property, being the committee, have 
the right to sell it or to lease it or to convey it to any persons what- 
soever. 

I call special attention to the provisions of the agreement upon 
that subject, because they are utterly destructive of the relations 
between a railroad corporation and a government, whether it is 
the Government of the United States that charters the company 
or whether it is the government of a State. In all railroad cor- 
porations, of course, there are mutual obligations and duties— 
duties that are made incumbent upon the corporators, with refer- 
ence to the general public, and especially with reference to prr- 
sons who become the patrons of the road; duties and powers on 
the part of the Government to control the corporation in the exer- 
cise of its functions. These are all parted with under the sale 
made to the Fitzgerald combine. They are all to be concentrated 
in this combine, under the Utah statute, and controlled by this 
committee of reorganization. 

W hat is to become of thisroad; whois to own it; what use is tobe 
made of it after the sale has been made, is more than any man can 
conjecture, except that it is to be placed in the hands of these 
wreckers for the purpose of using it to their advantage, and, of 
course, to make all that can be made out of the people who are 
the patrons of the road and are bound to be taxed, at their sweet 
will, for its support. 

It was to that feature more than any other that I desired to call 
special attention. But, sir, this is not the only remarkable feature 
of this affair. There also exist the power to alter the agreement, 
the power to change it,at will. arelp by publishing a notice that 
they have changed it,®he power to revoke it, the power to aban- 
don it at any time they see proper, which power is reserved also 
in the letters that passed between Mr. Hoadly and Mr. Harmon 
and Mr. Fitzgerald. They can play fast and loose. They can be 
bound by their agreement or they can get rid of it, and in the 
event of their getting rid of it the deposit which has been made 
in the national depositary of the United States at New York does 
not inure to the Government of the United States. Thereis no 
penalty. no forfeiture, no right toclaim it. They can abandon 
the contract at any minute they please. When the property is 
put up for sale, they are not bound to buy it. All they have todo 
is to take the risk of the disposal of the forfeiture money put up 
in the hands of the national depositary of the United States at 
New York, the subtreasury. 

Having got before the Senate this agreement and the report of 
the commissioners of the United States in regard to the contract 
of these people, I turn now to the statement that they have made 
and submitted here, and I will ask that it be printed in the 
ReEcorD. It is a statement of all the relations of this railroad to 
the United States, to the first-mortzage holders, to the stockholders, 
and to the reorganization committee as they are proposed to be 
fixed by the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
paper will be printed in the Recorp. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 





To the security holders of the Union Pacific main lines proper, inclusive of the 

Kansas Pacific line: 

The system of the Union Pacific Railway Company having become dis- 
membered, and the holders of the securities of the branch lines having: 
already taken steps for their own protection, it has become evident that the 
holders of the various kinds of bonds secured upon the main stem of the 


Union Pacific Railway Company, including the Kansas Pacific line, must 
bine in order to protect themselves. 

The main difficulty in effecting a prompt reorganization of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company proper is in the impracticability thus far experi- 
enced of reaching a settlement with the United States Government. which 
hoids a second lien upon the Union Division, m Omaha 5 miles 
west of Ogden, 1.038 miles, and on the Kans»s Division, from Kansas City (ex 
clusive ot the Kansas City (Mo.) terminals) west to the three hundred 
and ninety-fourth milepost in Kansas, but which has no lien upon that part 
of the Kansas Pacific line between the three hundred and ninety fourth mile- 
post and Denver, 245 miles, nor on the Leavenworth Branch, Leavenw: 
to Lawrence Junction, 32 miles, nor on the Cheyenne Division, Denver to 
Cheyenne, 104 miles. 

Congress having thus far been unwilling to pass any legislation authorizing 
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a settlement, it becomes imperatively necessary on the part of the holders 

the first-mortgage bonds, of which part have already matured, and all of 
which will mature within the next few years. to combine for an en ement 
of their prior lien. Eminent counsel have advised that the lien « e first- 
mortgage bonds may be effectively foreclosed: and while it is very desirable 
to make a settlement with the United States Governmen nd to continue 
efforts in this direction, further delay on the part of the first-mortgage 
bondholders in protecting themselves by securing their legal righ uld be 


likely to become dangerous and to result in 3 
The undersigned have been asked by large in 
ceed with a reorganization which shall 
first-nortgage and other bonds requir sideration in reorganization a 
full return in new securities of the successor company with fixed charge 
based upon the lowest results from the operation of the main line and the 
Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific lines which have been obtained during 
the times of the greatest depression. A plan is submitted herewith to ths 


erests to formulate and pro- 
ecure to the holders of the 
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consideration of the security holders which, it is believed, fully carries this 
into effect, and at the same time secures to first meee 
Lolders the permens of the matured and matnring eocee unti it-shall 











Funded debt (October 1, 1895)—Continued. 
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4 cable to carry out the reorgan Should this end, con- When due 

trary to expectation, not be attained, the bonds hich holders are requested 

"eos ealeces eaceoe oP racped avitbeet ox caiting being imperati ; 
on g imperative, Indieptafiness to the Gerupants * 

stab ahane fen which shnae ts can be made has been ited to December | =~ For principal.......---ssscescesec-ce-saacee t 

Bi, 1895, after which date sponte will be admitted, unless otherwise deter- eS soaemeesaceninn AE | Migr. 1 tj * 


mined. me, enous upon ee eas ofa peasy of! of 5 per cent. 
rs 


must share certificates, properly = oe ( after ae 


| ag estimated value of the sinking 


jomat prior to posmanee 31, 1895, sont will not be required to pa nena octal let lala ae 
of the assessment 0: cosa a share until the same is for he ter by th the 

committee eet, the plan - have been rative. Upon 

deposited after December 31, 1895, the assessment be at the oake-a of a 

share, ee determined , % of which shall be payable at the e@ 


of deposit, as a penalty. 

In case the yeoematiantion is abandoned —ithont, having been declared 
operative, holders of receipts will receive back the shares to which they are 
entitled, without Lcmpenee them, on surrender of their receipts, properly 


indorsed, ot the Danuathenins sia Leal RSET ie a nde SA a Sa a eRe ma $60, 868, 500 


be made at any of the taries on and after Movestiet 1, 
1895, from ; date dewnne? coupons on firs bonds * Nore. eas of the Government for the i-aorigaae. bo debt is a se. 
as provided in the plan. ond lien subordinate to the - of the on on the Union 
The committee may at any time 31, 1906, alter rthe penalties division and of the eastern and middle di is on 304 miles of t). 


division. The Dropartions of tho velmsipel of the Gabe 3,530,512 
applicable to the Union and Kansas divisions, respectively, est Sllows: 


of bo 
Com pony of Rew xen Bes 
Union division debt to the Government.....-... a il eee 627,236,512 


The tile Trust 
central d itary both for the bond s and the stock (with aux deposita- 


ries as set foril in the an), and will issue engraved certificates of de’ B08 000 

for the listing of wh i tion will bo sen ; to the New York Bi Kansas division debt tothe Government.-.............. Ridetadhe case 6, 308, 000 
ange © pr e. Temporary receipts will issu ex- Fixed charges. 

change for securities . sbroper me. til the ved certificates shall be ready. 590,512) has 


Protective committees alread in the interests of the holders of 
elther of the classes of bonds em a eo giog are are invited to confer and 
with ttee in 


Petts 


The interest on the debt to the United States (opincipal $33. 
been an accumula by tion of with- 
held a for Government service and fund receipt. 
ay ded . more than 


after 
mature, it i. Glalmed, with maturity of the principal o/ 


IN COOLIDGE, Jr., In the following table, nt ch states the fixed charges of the Union Pacifi. 


M. DEPEW, il . 
MARVIN HUGHITT, clusiva,¢ ie tollowsind tate (proper) for —_ of the five years from 1890 to 1s94, i: 
OLIVER AMES, 2p, 1. The excess oot ae interest on the ne debt to the Gorerusent over the percent- 
Committee. | age of net e to it under the Thurman and other acts.* 
New York, October 15, 1395. 2. Interest on held in main-line mortgage trusts under conversion 
— provisions. 
ANIZATION OF THE UNION PACIWIG RAILWAY COMPANY. 3. The ties, determined by the deficit in the op 
Seige STATEMENT ations of a = to meet Siena or provide the traffic receipts guar. 
: anteed by the Pacific Railway Company. 
Fixed charges or deductions from net 


Mileage. 
The main lines of the Union Pacific Railway Company are as follows: 
Union Division—Council Binffs to a point 5 miles west of Ogden -.-.- 
Kansas Division—Kansas 








Sn RINNE. snainansnmadsinaicsdundmenipaten 
Leavenworth pean —Laarence to Conan anil Nei as tae haesceilated 
Cheyenne Division—Denver to Cheyenne..........-....-.--------.+--- 
Pete) ena Me Maa sg cniiccdnns ivnddn apts cecvesiennsundcoenintin é 
Lands. 
adi fae cutstonting land and town-lot contracts on December 31, 1804, were as 
on ‘Division ico eaencath hcpdaincecainisiatiin Miia it hie al Dead ak edd ae hi , 27,480. 27 Average charges as above for five years, $6,802,001.28. 
Yio Pacific and Denver Pacific divisions -............-..------- * 435,271.28 * Nore.—The annual interest accumulating on this debt is $2,012,- 
RR a ka lh It eee 6, 162, 751.55 370.72, less the deductions above 
It is believed that a considerable amount of contracts will, asa result 
gf the resent indoatrial depremion, be caposied, in which event the figures The following table shows hows the gross and resulting from the 
fm tho following oe aoak > correspondingly’ increased operation of lines ra ‘sincome 
The and estimated value land-grant lands, excluding | from from other sources) fo nips oe of the ten years from 1885 to 1804, ve: 


those under contract, on oe ee 81, 1804, were as follows: 












a ana near cin tiore aired Teco 727] §TF' 808 tae 89 | SP Bee Tor oe | 180 aa oN 
ie Soot 70.81 
rete Cee ies 4G Mee ary oy, ce Monet oad 1889 _._.. 4,815, 077. 25 


Se ae 


for aworatnantio wexctune aot arin eshte taste or staking 








re- 





Union division: omhenh 
Union Pacific first mortgage 0s........... ~ 11808-1608. cage 4p thateat available new Beet the ne necessity for provi- 
— ae Sa pant enonpaneenead % - 11889. sion in new securities, are as 
n Pacific sinking fund §s.............. 1899. 
nion Pacific Omaha Bridge eee oa 1, 1896 Omaha renewal 5 per cent bonds (held by --. $822,000 
t Pacite eee rs _pesneatns: y 1, 1908. Division bond a oo 
SESE = «| Eeateeoeeaaae fond); 1.7800 
non eee cates ii. sithalpaiicticls ji peti cai lapel ti nisin e 120, 000 
ee =e Sows ne sadist faerie, 
a cee aaa a wea Pacific 8,988, 550 
ew CO ee sia ialinaaddainabiahitanliesete hinges 
‘Soe ticle =e aaas 
division 6s Se ee aoe ae atte a trust 
Denver ex does the collateral trus 
eas Pacific of the Union Pacific B ih 
sas Pacific a teens iginal Sea or OT mts nt 
Kansas division and foreclosure in hole t as portions 
nver i of has | list , t Pacit Inde- 


oad ation Puan 
tic t a basis of an assumpti not any 


2 ee 

















ical conditions and considerations of mutual 
toa operation of such of these auxiliary proper- 
as have had a demonstrated value in harmony with that of the reorgan- 


and relief from the burden of these ties will, it is be- 
ved, be an advantage obtained without detriment to the earning capacity 


of be The etal charges for the eemeovens year of 1892 (including interest on 
D 


axed bonds, , Government deductions and require- 
ts, and other 2 in large part of guaranty obligations) ag- 
gregated the sum of $7,581,475.44, or a sum greater by $881,475.44 than an 
amount to the annual interest on the maximum mortgage debt 
and an Tividend on maximum issue of preferred stock contemplated in 
the following plan of reo ition. ; . 
The maximum interest and dividend requirements under the plan applied 
to the average annual net of the past ten years shows these results: 
Net earnings: 
yerage coruings of Union Pacific Railway (proper) for ten 
— 1888 to 1894, PAIRVO. 2 ccce cn cnns cone concecnncencoccenceccee= _$7, 563, 069 
rest and dividends: BY 
Anunel interest on the maximum issue of $100,000,000 4 per cent 
bonds under eens plan. .......... accacnsecceecoee poeennngnce -nas , 000, 000 
Annual 4 cent dividend on the maximum issue of $75,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock...... ibis teawed iia apaddiiationamenade inet 3, 000, 000 
Interest and dividends on preferred stock ...................--. 7, 000,000 | 
Average surplus over interest and full dividends on preferred autem 
BROCK. . conn coccne sine nnn cnn enn on ane conn one ne nee one e eee ee eeee cone eee-es 563, GF 


‘oTe.—The lowest net earnings realized by the Union Pacific Railway 
oan those of the year 1804, when they were $4,315,077.25, or $315,077.25 in ex- 


éess of interest on the maximum amount of bonds as proposed in the follow- 
ing! PLAN. 


is proposed, through such foreclosure proceedings as the committee 
i cause to be instituted or shall adopt, or through such other means as 
he committee shall determine, that a new company shall succeed to (or that 


present reorganized upon the basisof indebtedness fixed in this 
pee shall retain) the main lines and lands covered by the mortgages included 
The new company shall issue the following new securities: 


First-mortgage railway and land grant fifty-year 4 per cent gold 


EE fT 
r cont preferred stock ...... ...... ...-.. -----+ --s+00--+------ 75, 000, 000 
pe MRORR eR aeens anc en ren core wnee ec cnen senescence nsccsen cane 61, 000, 000 


New bonds:—The new bonds shall be dated January 1, 1807, and shall bear 

terest from that date, payable on the Ist days of each January and July 

reafter, until maturity. They shall be secured by a first-mortgage lien 

all the main-line - of the Union eesiee Eaiiway Cons an y upon 

uipment uired by the new company,and upon the unsold lands anc 

the land Satenate mabueaed in the trusts of the Union Pacific land-grant and 

fund m the Denver Extension first mortgage, the Kansas 

mortgage, and the Denver Pacific first mortgage, 

upon such branch lines of railway asthe committee shall avail of through 

ne bends in the trust of the Kansas Pacific con- 
solidated mortgage. 


Distritvution of new company’s securities, 













New preferred 
stock. 


New 4 per cent 50- = 
year gold bonds. New 


Ee 
Per cent.| Amount, |Per cent.) Amount. | stock. 


| 























For Union division debt: 
= 100 229, 000 5O lps 614, 500 
ee pee) NAS --.------- 
a ‘ 3, 730, 000 6 | 1,865,000|........... 
4, Omaha 8s... 100 508, 000 50 wea GP f........... 
° Is, Ss. wt 100 734, 000 25 183, 500 
For tS ion es 
- 100 | 1,996,000 50 968, 000 : 
dle Division 6s 100 | 3,678,000 50 | 1,990,000 |7--- 
x 
4, 106, 000 8 | 2,058,000 }........... 
9, 283, 200 50 | 5,902,000 |........... 
A 25 | 2,901,000 /........... 
80 8, 880 50 GMEL......... ‘ 
ST 80 40 50 ae 
7. Leavenworth ™ 
Branch 7s........ 80 12,000 50 Wi eckcnn ins 
& D aret 
first Se 80 8,200 50 ager... 3.2 
9. as 
an 
i 80} 2;500,000|........... 





51, 244, 720 |.........-| 47,135,600 











Distribution of new company’s securities—Continued 
New 4 per cent 5) New preferred 7 
year gold bonds stock New 

common 

Per cent Amount Per cent Amount stock. 


Reserved to dispose of | 
equipment obligations | 
and for reorganization 
and corporate uses. 

Balance reserved for | 
settlement of the debt | 
to the United States | 
and for extraordinary 
requirementes.........|.......... 


20, 864,400 | $131,500 


*The Union Trust Company of New York, trust mder th d-zrant 
mortgage, has funds in hand with which to pay the $7,000 ou and 

+Shoulda greater or less amount of interest than that here estimated be in 
default on these bonds.at the date from which the new bonds bear int: 
the provision in preferred stock will be varied accordingly so as to equal in 
amount such defaulted interest. Interest received by the committee on de 
yosited bonds of this class will be accounted for to the holders of corres 
ing certificates of deposit. 

+Company owes about $63,000,000, inclusive of interest 
advances. 

New preferred stock.—The new preferred stock shall be entitled to 
cent noncumulative dividends, payable out of the net 
the reorganized company before the payment 
mon stock. 

The following will be the cash provisions for first-mortgage bonds 

Through arrangements made with the syndicate hereafter mentioned, the 
following cash provisions are made in respect to defaulted and future inter- 
est on present outstanding first-mortgage bonds of the Union Pacifie and 
Kansas Pacific Railway companies, as shown in detail | " 

First. The coupons now in default upon present first-mortgage bonds are 
to be purchased in cash for account of the syndicate at the time of the deposit 
with the committee of the bonds to which they pertain 

Second, Coupons maturing on deposited first-mortgage bonds in the inter- 
val between the deposit thereof under the plan and the date from which 
bonds of the new company are to bear interest (January | are to be 
purchased by the syndicate from the committee, which in turn shall apply 
the amounts so received, at the respective due dates of the coupons, to the 
payment of corresponding installments on its outstanding certificates ap- 
plicable to such deposited bonds. 

Third. At the time of the issue of the new 4 per cent bonds the difference 


¥ bonds 


rest, 


rond- 


on Government 


4 per 
or surplus earnings of 


of any dividend on the com- 


Lsv7 


between the interest at their rate and at the rate of the present first-mort 
gage bonds (i.e. the rate difference of 2 per cent shall be adjusted in cash 
covering the periods between January 1, 807, and the respective dates of the 


maturity of the present bonds. The proportion of the current semiannual 
interest installments which shall have accrued on January 1, 1897, on such of 
said bonds as do not bear January coupons, shall be likewise provided for in 
cash at the time of the delivery of the new bonds. 

The bonds to which the foregoing cash provisions apply and the extent of 
the cash requirements to meet these provisions are thus shown 
Union Pacific first és (due in installments January 1, 1806, to Janu- 

ary 1, 1800, inclusive): 

Defaulted coupons of January 1 and July 1, 189% 

Interest maturing during pendency of plan, to and including 
January 1, 1897.....-. . ; 2 

Adjustment of interest as between rates of old and new bonds 
2 per cent per annum from January I, 1897, to maturity of old 
bonds: 


$1, 633, 740 


2, 450, 610 


On $1,920,000 bonds, due July 1, 1897 $19, 200 
On $5,999,000 bonds, due January |, 1808 119, O80 
On 38,837,000 bonds, due July 1, 1808 as 265, 110 
On $2,400,000 bonds, due January 1, 1898 a 06, 000 


500, 290 
Kansas Pacific, Eastern Division, first 6s (matured August 1, 1495 
Defaulted coupons of August, 1804, and February and August, 


i inn cas a adil callin ate ‘ ‘ 201. 600 
Interest maturin during pendency of plan to January 1, 1s 100, 400 
Kansas Pacific, Middle Division, first ts (due June 1, Las 
Defaulted coupons of June | and December 1, 18M, and June 1, 
Ti inccite Advan dina oun 985. 670 
Interest maturing during pendency of plan to January 1, 1897.. 385, 985 
Kansas Pacific, Denver Extension, first 6s (due May 1, 1800 
Defaulted coupons of May 1 and November 1, 1894, and May 1 
and November 1, 1895 706, 440 
Interest maturing during pendency of plan to January 1, 1897 412,090 


Adjustment of interest as between rates of old and new bonds 
(2 per cent from January 1, 1897, to maturity of old bonds 274, 727 
7,121, 552 
In all cases where the foregoing provisions apply to semiannual interest 
installments not represented by coupons because of the prior maturity of the 
principal of the bonds, the syndicate will take assignments of such interest 
installments from holders presenting their bonds for deposit, or from the 
committee as to such bonds as shall have been deposited, and will hold and 
treat such assignments in the manner hereinafter provided with respect to 
coupons taken up by the syndicate. 
Assessment. 
The common stock of the present company will be assessed at the rate of 
$15 per share. 

Shareholders paying the assessment of $15 per share 
amount of the assessment (viz, $15 per share) in new 
par, and will also receive par of their present common 
stock of the new company. 

Shareholders who do not pay their assessments as called will forfeit their 
rights. The stock assessment will be underwritten before the plan is de- 
clared operative. 

proceeds of the assessment shall be applicable to the cash require- 
ments of this plan as herein provided, and to such requirements as shali be 
fixed and determined by the committee, including such expenses and charges 
as it shall make or incur in the premises, and suitable compensation to the 
members of the committee. 

The amount of this assessment shall be payable at such times and in such 
installments as the committee shall determine after the plan has been de- 


clared operative, but not more than $5 per share shall be called in any con 
secutive thirty days. : 


will receive the 
preferred stock at 


tock in c 


mmon 
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Reorganization syndicate, 


A reorganization 2 has been organized under the management of 

Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bankers, to furnish the sum of $10,000,000 for the 

following purposes: 

‘i - purchase all the interest coupons on first-mortgage bonds now in 
efault. 

2. To purchase as ny shall mature hereafter the interest coupons on 
first-mortgage bonds, and also the semiannual assignments of interest accru- 
ing on bonds already matured during the pendency of the plan and until it 
shall become operative. 

8. To purchase, if it shall be found advisable for the promotion of the re- 
organization, any outstanding first-mortgage bonds and Omaha bridge bonds, 
and to deposit the same under this plan; and, if it shall be found advisable, 
to purchase all or any defaulted or future maturing coupons or interest as- 
signments on Omaha bridge bonds. 

Joupons and interest assignments purchased for account of the syndicate 
shall be deposited in the Mercantile Trust Company of New York, which shall 
issue its certificates for the same to the syndicate, or such other course 
shall be taken in respect thereto as shall be determined by the committee 
and the bankers to effectively and conveniently carry ont this feature of 
the plan, and as will secure to the syndicate all rights of the bondholders in 
and to the coupons and interest claims so purchased and in and to the lien 
and right of enforcement of the lien thereof. 

Such steps shall be taken in respect to all purchased coupons and interest 
assignments as will secure a valid claim for cumulative interest in favor of 
the focrpantention syndicate. 

The right is reserved on behalf of the committee, with the assent of the 
bankers, to call for an increase of the amount required to be advanced by the 


; syndicate to $15,000,000, 


The syndicate is to advance a sum not exceeding $100,000 for expenses, re- 
pages with 6 per cent interest after the plan shall have been declared 
operative. 

All advances made by the syndicate shall be repayable to it in gold. 

Six million dollars of preferred stock are to be turned over as compensa- 
tion to the syndicate, of which the bankers are to retain one million as their 
own compensation. 

Limitations of time. 


For declarin zine operative.—The time for declaring this plan operative 
is to be limited to December 31, 1896, with the right on the part of the com- 
mittee to extend the time for six months—namely, to June 30, 1897. Notice 
that the plan is operative shall be me by publication through each of the 
de taries hereinafter mentioned. 

wr deposit of securities.—The time for the deposit of bonds receivable 
under this plan and of the shares of stock of the present company is limited 
to December 31, 1895, after which date ao bonds will be admitted except upon 
the payment of a penalty of 5 per cent. Upon shares of stock — ter 
the time above limited (December 31, 1805) the assessment will be at the 
rate of $20 a share. After the expiration of the limit of time the —_ of 
$5 a share will be payable at the time of deposit, and will not be refund 

its may be made on and after November 1, 1895. The committee re- 

serves the right at any time to alter the penalties above specified or decline 
te receive further deposits of bonds or stock. 

Should it in the opinion of the committee ap vr desirable to make any 
substantial alterations in the foregoing plan, it shall make publication of 
such Fa alterations for at least twenty days, during which time the 
security holders not approving of the proposed alterations shall be permit- 
ted to surrender their certificates of deposit and withdraw their securities, 
upon refunding with 6 per cent interest the amounts advanced in purchase 
of the coupons and interest assignments on their respective bonds. 


Securities receivable on deposit under this plan. 


The following securities will be received under this plan at either of the 
Cepositaries hereinafter mentioned: 


Bonps. 


1. Union Pacific Railroad Company's first-mo: bonds. 
2. Union Pacific Railroad Company's sinking fund mortgage bonds. 
. 8. Union Pacific Railroad Company's Omaha Bridge 8 per cent mortgage 


nds. 
4. Union Pacific Railway Company’s Omaha Bridge renewal bonds. 
5. The Union Pacific way Company Kansas Division and collateral 


ds. 
6, Pacific) Union Pacific, Eastern Division, first-mortgage bonds. 
7. ipanens Pacific) Union Pacific, Middle Division, first-m bonds. 
8. Pacific Railway, Denver Extension, aims oon mds. 

9. Kansas Pacific Railway consolidated first-mortgage bonds. 
10. Kansas Pacific Railway income bonds. 
11. Leavenworth branch bonds. 
12. Denver Pacific Railway and telegraph first-mortgage bonds. 


STOCK. 
13. The certificates of stock of the present company. 


Depositaries. 
The Mercantile Trust Company of New York. 
Old Colony Trust Comeeny. of Boston. 
Bank of Montreal. of London. 
msterdamsche Bank, of Amsterdam. 
Deutsche Vereinsbank, of Frankfort-on Main. 


Bonds and shares may be deposited by the holders thereof in either of the 
above-named de taries, who shall issue their own negotiable certificates. 
After the plan become operative, the committee may order the trans- 

in any one of the depositaries into the keeping 

of The Mercantile Trust Company of New York, who shall constitute the 
de tary, and who shall reupon issue its own engraved certifi- 

cates for previously issued certificates of the branch or auxiliary deposi- 


Until the plan shall have been declared rative, depositors of bonds in 
either of the depositaries may a ni have chek ee eeaet te an 


~ 


ther depositary: yment e expense thereof, and shall be enti 
te the certifi ‘ of the last depositary woah the surrender of the certificates 
previously to such 


Holders of securities who shall have deposited the same in any one of the 
taries sha such securities have the for- 
So pone F peitiod to receive the new securities 


i to’ 
welsh bora ae 

Mr. MORGAN. I call attention to some of these statements. 
‘The total main-line ded for under the agreement is 


1,827.59 miles. The outstan land and town lots, contracts for | 


. Union Pacific collateral trust 5s* 


lots sold, land sold, on December 31, 1894, was $6,162,751.55. All 
those outstanding obligations eo, under this agreement of tho 
President of the United States, into the hands of late Fitzgerald 
and company. 
Now, the funded debt of the Union Pacific Company, as it js 
described in this statement on the Ist of October, 1895, is state 
by them here to be $52,622,000. Of that sum the first mortgage 
sixes is $27,229,000, due January 1, 1895, to 1899, covering that 
— of time. It then goes on to mention the rest of the funded 
ebt, as follows: 


Funded debt (October 1, 1895), Union Division: 
Union Pacific first mortgage 6s -............... PSE a $27, 229, 000 
ty ON I ao ios chine mnnnne pevewubebidenncse 7.0m 
NN Erne MII UNE OD oo ccc c cca bnsnc cecesectesceebuses ence 8, 730, 000 


Union Pacific Omaha bridge 8s..........-. oa 508,000 
Union Pacific Omaha bridge ren io 1,055, 000 
Union Pacific collateral trust 6s* 8, 625, 000 
Seon 
1,149,000 
8, 610,000 

In all, amounting, as I have stated, to the sum of $52,622,000. 
That is the funded debt that is to be taken care of under this 
agreement. It assumes the whole amount of the first mortgage 
bond, and then adds to that amount these various issues of bonds, 
which, by the agreement, if it is executed, will be placed in pri- 
ped over the United States. They exclude all other obligations 
of the company, but they take in this funded debt and make that 
the basis of the new operation of the reorganization of the com- 


pany. 

Then they add to that Eastern Division sixes, Middle Division 
sixes, Denver Extension sixes, Kansas Pacific consolidated sixes, 
Kansas Pacific income sevens, Kansas Pacific income subordi- 
nated sevens, Kansas Division and collateral fives, Denver Pacitic 
first-mortgage sevens, and Leavenworth Branch first-mortzaze 
sevens, amounting to the additional sum of $34,764,350, and these 
are to have the privilege of the reorganization and of priority. 
They are to be brought in here as if they were first-mortgage liens 
upon this property, made so by the agreement between the holders 
of the first-mor bonds and the stockholders, or some of tho 
stockholders, of this com is 

But, sir, that does not include all the stockholders. There are 
some honest men who are stockholders and who are entirely left 
out of this agreement, who can not get into it. They are com- 
poe here. They are writing letters. I will insert a circular 

my remarks from H. W. Rosenbaum, who is one of that class, 
and who is very much aroused about the loss that he has sustained, 
and also his associates in the ownership of these classes of stock. 

The circular referred to is as follows: 


Union Pacific collateral trust 4)s* 
Union Pacific equipment trust 5s* 





New York, July 6, 1807. 


The carrying out of the mt reorganization plan of the Union Pacific 
Railwa Gaaphe » with its $75,000,000 new preferred stock which is to be 
qreanea thereunder, would be a great wrong, and a national disgrace and 


Tr. 

In order to prevent this it is absolutely n that Congress should 
take jammadieay steps —_- the present Semen. Serecktanre proceedings 
are steadily progressing, and the promoters of the scheme maintain that it is 
to interfere, and that after their having made the 
contract with the Go ernment Congress would be powerless to prevent the 


carrying out of the ent. They further that they will obtaina 
decree of sale within a Wee weeks, and that whole matter will be 
accomplished and a of of the Government claim will take 
place before reconvenes. 

The Union Pacific Railroad does not need a reorganization plan. It re- 
quires only a refun plan of its mortgage debt on a lower of interest 
and commensurate with the standard rate of interest. The com- 


solvent, and would be able to adjust its 
Ww e to all itors—if this pasipete Soargeni- 
ees rabies ee the wa $e. tie compass Sur g 
nD assistance— ever 
progainont beaking house ix New Youk, London, Amsterdam, and Berlin, as 
well as many directors of the company. 
There are many ways possible by which Congress can prevent this dis- 
pate oe te and unnecessary loss to thousands of 
ocent shareholders, and compels the to an enormous 
and needless sacrifice. The simplest way would he either of the following: 
First. That the United States pay off the first mortgage, and 
then extend the whole debt ot SY, even 3 per cent and al per cent sinking 
would cancel the in about forty-seven ears; or, 
on eo ee whica would enable the 
company to extend its eae now due ata lower rate of in- 
on p tpl g oh i 
al same amount as nt mortgage, 
ve the full face value of its claim in second-mort- 


bonds. 
®*hese bonds could be held in the United States 
and be sold by the Government at its 
prices as may be decided u y 
realize much more for the Gan Serres & 
pa ongter, oe eee eS ees ae 53 pees of F oe. 
There no dou company will, Gages, able to mee 
interest on the debt, and that : will f 


as a current asset 





1897. 


Ee 


Mr. MORGAN. f } ’ Hi 
funded debt that is provided for in this agreement at $140,425,363, 
when in fact, according to the most extreme assertion that can be 
made in this case, the whole amount of the prior mortgage is that 
which is — the first-mortgage sixes, amounting, as they say, 

7,299,000. 
ia Railroad Company outstanding at $60,868,500. How they 
get at that I do not comprehend. It makes no particular differ- 


ence. 

Then for the pu , ! 
stockholders and bondholders of the company, including the other 
bonds which have been made by this agreement prior to the first- 
mortgage bonds of the company, ‘‘the following table,” they say, 
‘‘shows the gross and net earnings resulting from the operation of 
the Union Pacific main tines (exclusive of the company’s income 
from other sources) for each of the ten years from 1885 to 1894, in- 
clusive.” Theaverage net earnings for that period of time, accord- 
ing to their statement, has been $7,563,669.10 for each of those 
years by the Union Pacific Company. They put that statement 
out, giving the dates and the amounts earned in each year, for the 
purpose of inducing these men to go into this arrangement and to 
convince them that by going into it they are getting a magnificent 
property.which yielded an average, as I have said, of $7,563,669. 10 
of net earnings every year from 1885 to 1894, forapaltry sum. It 
is, indeed, a booming speculation. — 

They then go on to state the available assets which they expect 
to put into this fund. I will not —- to repeat it, but it is a very 
large amount of bonds which are held by different people. They 
then speak about the auxiliary — that they have gotten 
rid of, and felicitate themselves on their success in having gotten 
rid of those auxiliary companies—those companies that were built 
out of the money of the Union Pacific Railroad Company con- 
trary to law and for the diversion of which these men are respon- 
sible now to the Government of the United States. 

I quote the following from their address recommending the 
‘*combination:” 

Nor does the reorganization include provision for the collateral trust obli 

tions of the Union Pacific Railway Comper The securities embraced in 

ese trusts are largely those of companies which have already, by orders of 
eourt made in the original general receivership cause or in independent fore- 
elosure ost in part or in whole their character as portions of 
what has been ctively known as the Union Pacificsystem. Independent 
—— of soany ot these properties are pending. 
which ught into existence guaranties of the obligations 
of many of these anxiliary companies have been accomplished by construc- 
tion . and considerations will not exist under reorganization 
for continued relations with these Qropectios agen the basis of an assump- 
tion of any of their fixed charges. cs conditions and considera- 
tions of mutual advan point to a continued operation of such of these 
aux properties as have had a demonstrated value, in harmony with 
that of ized company, and relief from the burden of these guar- 
anties will, it is believed, be an advantage obtained without detriment to the 
earning capacity of the property. 


All of which means that when the companies reorganize these 
men will come back for their shares in the property, and will re- 


ceive it. 
In their address they say, further, that— 


The total charges for the prosperous year of 1892 (including interest on fixed 
bende, mcrtaage sinking funds, Government deductions and requirements, 
and made up in large part of guaranty obligations) aggregated 
the sum of $7,881,475.44, or a sum greater ees than an amount neces- 
sary to pay the annual interest on the maximum mortgage debt and full divi- 
dend on the maximum issue of preferred stock contemplated in the following 

of reorganization: 

The maximum interest and dividend requirements under the yun applied 
to the average annual net earnings of the past ten years shows these results: 


NET EARNINGS. 


Average net earnings of Union Pacific Railway (proper) for ten 
ES EEE eee $7, 563, 669 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS. 
Annual interest on the maximum issue of $100,000,000 of 4 per cent 
bonds under following plan....................-...-.....-----.----.. 4,000,000 
Annual 4 cent dividend on the maximum issue of $75,000,000 pre- 
ferred Ceo. . oncecnn ; secofecees 8,000,000 


They issue $75,000,000 of preferred stock, give a 8 per cent divi- 
dend upon it, and guarantee it to the holders: 

Then they make this conclusive statement: 
Interest and dividends on peered stock 
— surplus over interest and full 


$7,000, 000 
568, 669 


7 ee of 
itzgerald 


dividends on preferred 


Why shall the United States loge $25,000,000 for the 
awa a © wreckers of the 
Sa ren 


Is it peace and freedom from public cares that we are seeking 
when we donate this great dividend-paying property to this com- 
bine to get rid of a vexed question? Are we callous to the appeals 
of a wronged and overburdened people, and, in our indifference to 
their rights, are we to hand them over to these wreckers to again 
become a to their cupidity? F 


For g this property that cost them only $28,000,000 
and upon it this preferred stock of $75,000,000 and a 
bond mortgage at 4 cent on $100,000,000 they have $563,669 
annually to pay on stock that is not sosihapen~dine most ex- 


They put the capital stock, then, of the Union | 


of recommending this scheme to the | 
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orbitant profit that possibly can be conceived of in respect toa 
property of this kind. 

Note in italics: 

The lowest net 
the year 
the maxcin 


earnings realized by the Union Pacific Railway were t sc of 
, when they were $4,315,077 25, or $315,077 in excess of int ston 
um amount of bonds ag proposed in the followi i 

That is the lowest. Then they go on to give the plans by which 
they will raise money to build up this new monopoly of the earn- 
ings of the industrial classes. Pardon me for thus again present- 
ing in these quotations the dangerous point in this unexampled 
outrage on the whole country. It can not be too seriously con- 
sidered. 

They are to issue new bonds, 
pay these bonds? 


The new bonds shall be dated January 1, 1897, and shall bear interest from 


ig pla 


Who will provide the money to 





that date, payable on the Ist days of each January and July thereafter 
until maturity. They shall be secured by a first-mortgage lien upon all the 
main line mileage of the Union Pacific Railway Company, upon the e \uip 
ment acquired by the new company, and upon the unsold lands and the land 
contracts embraced in the trusts of the Union Pacific land-grantand sinking 
fund mortgages, the Denver extension first mortgage, the Kansas Pacific 
consolidated first mortgage, and the Denver Pacific first mortgage,and upon 
such branch lines of railway as the committee shall avail of through the 
ownership of branch line bonds in the trust of the Kansas Pacific consolidated 


first mortgage. 


Who is to get this new preferred stock? 


The new preferred stock snall be entitled to 4 per cent noncumulative divi- 
dends, payable out of the net or surplus earnings of the reorganized company 
before the payment of any dividend on the common 


What class of these alleged creditors is to be favored with this 
‘preferred stock” and its dividends, guaranteed at 4 per cent per 
annum? What dothey pay for it,and who will be taxed in freight 
rates to pay the dividends on thisinflated stock? The people will 
answer in time, and with no uncertain voice. 

Then they go on to give the distribution of the new company’s 
security to the persons who become the subscribers to this con- 
tract. 


CASH PROVISIONS FOR FIRST-MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Through arrangements made with the syndicate, hereafter mentioned, the 
following cash provisions are made in respect to defaulted and future inter- 
est on present outstanding first-mortgage bonds of the Union Pacific and 
Kansas Pacific railway companies, as shown in detail below 


I will not go through the whole of it, but will call attention to 
the first and second: 


First. The coupons now in default upon present first-mortgage bonds are 
to be purchased in cash for account of the syndicate at the time of the de- 
posit with the committee of the bonds to which they pertain 

Second. Coupons maturing on deposited first-mortgage bonds in the in- 
terval between the deposit thereof under the plan and the date from which 
bonds of the new company are to bear interest (January 1, 1897) are to be 
purchased by the syndicate from the committee, which in turn shall apply 
the amounts so received, at the respective due dates of the coupons, to the 
payment of corresponding installments on its outstanding certificates appli- 
cable to such deposited bonds 


Then it goes on with a further statement of all these different 
adjustments: 


In all cases where the foregoing provisions apply to semiannual interest 
installments not represented by coupons, because of the prior maturity of 
the principal of the bonds, the syndicate will take assignments of such inter- 
est installments from holders presenting their bonds for deposit, or from the 
committee as to such bonds as shall have been deposited, and will hold and 
treat such assignments in the manner hereinafter provided with respect to 
coupons taken up by the syndicate. 


Now, here are the assessments: 


The common stock of the present company will be assessed at th 
$15 per share. 

Shareholders paying the assessment of $15 per share will receive the 
amount of the assessment (viz, $15 per share) in new preferred stock at par, 
and will also receive par of their present common stock in common stock of 
the new company. 

Shareholders who do not pay their assessments as called will forfeit their 
rights. The stock assessment will be underwritten before the plan is de- 
clared operative. 

The proceeds of the assessment shall be applicable to the cash require 
ments of this plan as herein provided, and to such requirements as shall be 
fixed and determined by the committee, including such expenses and charges 
as it shall make or incur in the premises, and suitable compensation to the 
members of the committee. 

” * . . * « * 

A reorganization syndicate has been organized under the management of 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bankers, to furnish the sum of $10,000,000 for the 
following purposes: 

1. To purchase all the interest coupons on first-mortgage bonds now in 
default. 

2. To purchase as they shal! mature hereafter the interest coupons on first- 
mortgage bonds, and also the semiannual assignments of interest accruing 
on bonds already matured during the pendency of the plan and until it shall 
become operative. 

3. To purchase, if it shall be found advisable for the promotion of the re- 


rate of 


organization, any outstanding first-mortgage bonds and Omaha Bridge bonds, 
and to deposit the same under this plan; and, if it shall be found advisable, 
to purchase all or any defaulted or future maturing coupons or interest 
assignments on Omaha Bridge bonds. 
* x * * . 
The syndicate is to advance a sum not exceeding $100,000 for expenses, re- 


payable with 6 per cent interest after the plan shall have been declared op- 
erative. 

All advances made by the syndicate shall be repayable to it in gold 

Six million dollars of preferred stock are to be turned over as compensa- 
tion to the syndicate, of which the bankers are to retain one million as their 
own compensation. 
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Here is a list of thirteen securities that will be ‘“‘ received under 
this plan at either of the depositories hereinafter mentioned; ” 
First, Union Pacific Railway Company’s first-mortgage bonds; 
second, Union Pacific Railway Company’s sinking-fund-mortgage 
bonds; third, Union Pacific a a Omaha Bridge 8 
per ne sa tgzage bonds; fourth, Union ific Railway Compa- 
ny’s Om Bridge renewal bonds; fifth, the Union Pacific Railwa 
Company, Kansas Division and collateral mortgage bonds; sixt 
(Kansas Pacific), Union Pacific, Eastern Division, first mortgage 
bonds; seventh, (Kansas Pacific), Union Pacific, Middle Division, 
first-mortgage bonds; eighth, Kansas Pacific Railway, Denver 
extension first-mortgage bonds; ninth, Kansas Pacific Railway 
consolidated first-mo e bonds; tenth, Kansas Pacific Railway 
income bonds; eleventh, Leavenworth Branch bonds: twelfth, 
Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph first-mortgage bonds; 
thirteenth, the certificates of stock of the present company. 

Mr. President, when the President a to this plan and 
agreement for the reorganization of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company, and recognized Fitzgerald as the man who could deal 
with the United States for securing the benefits which are con- 
ferred on his committee in the several letters that have been read 
here, he attempted to = all of the creditors of this company, all 
of the first-mortgage bondholders, and all of the stockholders 
who could not or did not cheose to come into 
at the mercy of this committee of ee. 

Now that the Government of the United States can be involved 
in a cutthroat transaction like that against its own citizens, its 
own , and in favor of foreigners who hold the majority of 
the bonds is something that to me, Mr. President, is inconceiva- 
bly horrible. I can not understand how any person could take 
the rights of American citizens and subject to such out- 
rageous treatment as is thus given to them by making the United 
States Government a party of the other part to the combination 
that is created by that agreement. 

I think I have got this subject intelligently before the Senate. 
I will not indulge myself in making the comments upon it that 
rise in my thoughts, but I will leave it to the cool and quiet re- 
flection of Senators and of the of the United States whether 
Mr. Cleveland had the right, as of this country, to sub- 
ject any class of ovr citizens, the bondholders for whom this 
sinking fund stands as absolute security, or any of the creditors 
of this company, to the merciless exactions of this syndicate, and 







this arrangement, 


to their power to freeze them out and deprive them of their rights eons ee 
y 


absolutely. Whenever that contract made between Fitz 
and the last Administration is confirmed by a court or confirmed 
by the inattention and neglect of the Congress of the United States, 
we have then made ourselves a party to this whole arrangement, 
and there will be no chance to escape from it in law, and none to 
escape from the shame that it will inflict upon this country. 

These facts have been only indistinctly known and conjectured 
until to-day, and are not yet fully developed. They have been 
kept .n the background. is ent, which is an essential 
part of Fitegonsil' authority to deal with this Government, was 
not brought forward and no notice it i : 
spondence. sinking fund, which by the Thurman Act is ab- 
ee ee of certain claims and demands, 
which the Government of the United States stands pledged to, is 
allowed by this agreement to be taken and perverted so that Fitz- 

rald and his associates shall have the benefit of it and of its 


everage and power to oppress and crush out other men, like Rosen- | of 
concerned in this railroad 


, who are as stockholders or bond- 


In order to make this matter perfectly plain, I have only to read 
the act of 1878 in one particular: 


Sexe. 8. That said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, 
ing to the interest and proportion 


it wan lawfully ch 
sinking fund, according to their respective la priorities, as well as for 
the United States, according to the principles of equity, to the end that all 
yenoes any claim upor enid Ginking fand may be entitled thereto in 
order; me porns eae ee Sree te or be held to 
impair any existing legal right, except in the manner in act of 
nar $0 entuen otees companies patetiieaer ken header ref deny 
ing, out of other funds, its debte to any creditor except the United 
When we laid our hands upon the revenues of the Union Pacific 
Company arising out of its operations as a railroad com- 
y, and when we required also, in addition to the receipts 
Phat come into the Treasury of the United States from 
an money 


source annually into that 
corporation 


. payment 

—— , we exercised as much power over that 
and of its pveperty, Se saat oe Somes oes Se aoe eS 
the corporation and all of these things had actually belonged to 
the United States. : 

No man and no government can exercise powers of this kind 
over the of another man or any corporation unless the 
power is given by statute. The power was so given; and has 
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been employed, The right to employ it has been controvert:| 
up through the courts until it has reached the Supreme Court .; 
the United States, and they have decided that the Congress of t}).. 
United States had the right to do that with the property of t). 


Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
Having that right, and ha accumulated this fund under t}),:; 
right, having : cated it to trust which is placed upon i:, 


without diserimination in favor of amy bondbolder or any cre. 
itor, or against any of these people, for us to turn around and jut 
it in the power of Fitegerald and his syndicate to take this pri) 
erty and freeze men out, throw them aside, and say that th: 
shall have no interest in the sinking fund or the property of t). 
Union Pacific Railroad Company in its reorganization, is an a 
of shameless wrong on the part of the Government of the Unite: 
States which is unaccountable and unpardonable. We can n.: 
— that —— —_— or =e the assets “oS _ Pacific 

ompany apply them purposes as orth and agree: 
— between these railroad wreckers in i d agree- 
ment. 
Sir, that agreement and the men connected with it ought to |). 
rebuked, I eare not how high they may stand in the estimation « { 
the world. They have undertaken to i ee the statutes 
of the United States, not in spirit only, but in . The act, if 
consummated, between the last Administration and Fitzgerald wi!| 
be a repeal of the eighth section of the Thurman Act; it will stan: 
as if it had never been enacted; and how any court in Christendo, 
even by the consent of the ies concerned,can find jurisdiction 
or authority thus to set a statute and to take from the men 
who are interested as beneficiaries the of this express 
a trust, is something that to my mind, Mr. President, is 
absolutely incomprehensible. 1 have not got sense enough to see 
it - it is right. 


wish now to call attention to the act of 1887, as it is quoted 
in the resolution of the Senator from Kansas, reported back by 
the Committee on Pacific Railroads. Let me state—and I have 
the resolution before me here to show it—that the authority of tho 
Cetera General toe the bill of foreclosure of the lien of the 


make the appropriations necessary; t, 
sir, the whole su  anieouih x tenets tera in 
Congress of United States, and they resolved upon 


subject to the very bottom and back to the 
first day of the aausanaaie nae and outer ote t do 
what is required here. 


States 

Seas a 

mortgages and i to the the mortgagors, 
* a 








1897. 





then to proceed upon that mortgage, to which the Govern- 
— was thus subrogated, to make a foreclosure by calling inthe | 

stance of a ; 
~ course that was dn actual mortgage; it was drawn up and | 
signed and trustees were interposed in the mortgage, and that | 
m could not be done away with except by a decree of fore- | 
closure, for no sale was provided for under the mortgage itself 
by the trustee. That was a case of actual foreclosure of an actual 
mortgage, and not the enforcement of a Government lien. They | 
are just as distinct, Mr. President, as things can be. Both in fact 
and in legal significance they are utterly different. Anticipating | 
what might take place—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. ; 

Mr. BUTLER. If it is entirely agreeable to the Senator from 
Alabama, I ask him if he will be willing to continue his remarks 
on Monday? If so, with his permission, I will move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn. , ak oF sa 

Mr. MORGAN . After I get through with this point, I will give 
my consent to that motion, and thank the Senator for his inter- 
vention. E 

Now I will read that section 4: 

Src. 4. That whenever.in the opinion of the President, it shall be deemed 
necessary to the protection of the interests and the preservation of the 
security of the United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other inter- 
est in any of the property of any or all of the several companies upon which 
a lien, m , or other incumbrance paramount to the right, title, or in 
terest of the United States for the same property, or ony part of the same, 

ay exist and be then lawfully liable to be enforced, the Speretnes of the 

ry shall, under > arention of the president, redeem or ot rw ine 
clear paramoun n, mortga, , or Oo r cumbrance Dy payin D 
gums lawfully due in respect thereof os of the Treasury— weil nape: 

Here is an appropriation of money; and if the President would 
order the money to be paid, no man could fault with him for it. 
The payment would be entirely according to the act of appropria- 
tion made in this law— 
and the United States shall thereupon— 


Upon those conditions, upon the happening of those events— 


become and be subrogated to all rights and securities theretofore pertaining 
to the debt, swtaage, Hen. or other incumbrance in respect of which such 
payment shall have mmade. It shail be the duty of the Attorney-General, 
r the direction of the President, to take all such steps and proceedings, 
the courts and otherwise, as shall be needful to redeem such lien, mort. 
gage, or other incumbrance, and to protect and defend the rights and interests 
of the United States in respect of the matters in this section mentioned, and 
to take steps to foreclose any mortgage or lien of the United States on any 
such property. 

There the right given and the right attempted to be exercised 
under this bill, which predicates the authority of the court to act 
in the premises upon the fourth section of this act, is the right to 
foreclose or to pay off all prior incumbrances; and when that is 
done, for which the money ig actually appropriated, then the Pres- 
ident may direct the Attorney-General to proceed to demand and 
claim the subrogation to that lien and its foreclosure by the assist- 
anceof acourt. That has been attempted to be applied to the lien 
of the United States. It never had any reference to the lien of 
the United States. Our bonds were not then due; they were not 
about to falldue. Nodefault inthe payment of the subsidy bonds 
was in prospect at that time. 

We had no right to recover back the interest from that company 
under a decision of the Supreme Court upon the subsidy bonds 
until the last one of them had matured. So that all of the right 
of the United States to proceed for a foreclosure to pay those sub- 
sidy bonds was not in contemplation when this act of 1887 was 
ee nothing has occurred since that time to alter the 


Therefore this fourth section had reference alone to the first- 


| 


2. 


mortgage bonds, which were required then to be paid off and the | 
be subrogated to that right; and then, after the | 


Government to 

a mre was to take place; but instead of that, 
of paying off these bonds, the President of the United 
says, “Go and sell the interest of the United States and 
us against these bonds;” and the only word of protection 
in all these letters is the suggestion of Mr. Fitzgerald 
of his letters that $45,000,000 is to be paid, over and above 
on so as to protect the eeenens of the 
8 no guaranty, no provision for it; nothing 

that be enforced by specific performance. 
It is a mere indefinite statement of Mr. Fitzgerald that that is 
what the contract means. Su it does mean that, the Presi- 


ppose 
Fi of ee States did not have the authority to ask Mr. 
not 


qe 


2 


the United States against these bonds. The 
enter into an agreement with him under any 


law that existed on the statute book to protect the Government of 
United States against these bonds. His duty was a plain one. 
money was 


et oet ond ine Sat was to 
= easy it is for the President of the United 
to pay off these bonds. According to the statement made 
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in this agreement, which I have just read, of Mr. Fitzgerald and 
his associates, there is in the registry of that court cash and cash 


| assets which, when they are added to the amount of the sinking 


fund in the Treasury of the United States, are more than sufficient 
to pay off the whole of the first-mortgage indebtedness. 

Hence it is that Attorney-General McKenna, in reply to the res- 
olution of the Senate, says this company is not insolvent. He was 
bound to state that, and he stated that this company is not insol- 
vent. What, then, are we doing here? Here is a company that, 
in the hands of receivers and in the hands of the Treasurer of the 
United States, has money enough to pay off its indebtedness. It 
is represented as being insolvent, and is carried into court upon 
that representation, and the very money which is in the hands of 
these people is to be handed over to Fitzgerald to enable him 
Ah, sir, that is 


a shameful transaction. 

Morethan that. Theother dayI called theattention of the Senate 
specifically to the terms of the statute under which these first- 
mertgage bonds were issued. They are payable in lawful money 
of the United States; and the bill filed by Dexter & Ames says 
that they were payable in lawful money of the United States in 
1865, when they were passed, but in 1868 the contract was novated, 
drawn anew, and stamped upon the back of each one of these 
bonds—so the bill states—whereby the obligation was changed 
from lawful-money payment to payment in goldcoin. Whatever 
eifect that may have upon the rights of the parties as between 
themselves, a subsequent mortgagee of this property has the right 
to demand that the property, if foreclosed and sold, shall be fore- 
closed and sold in compliance with the original contract, for that 
is the one which the statute authorized to be made, and none 
other, But instead of doing that they have got anew contract, 
made three years later, upon which they are now prosecuting 
their suit for the foreclosure of that first mortgage. 

Mr. President, nothing can be plainer, it seems to me, than that, 
as between the United States and the holders of these first-mortgage 
bonds, they having accepted these bonds with this new contract 
stamped upon them, not recited in the mortgage and not in ac- 
cordance with the statute, the priority is gone; they have waived 
it. I do not say, sir, that even under such circumstances as that 
the Government of the United States might not still have some 
moral obligation to assume these bonds and to pay them, notwith- 
standing the novation of the contract, but I do say, as a matter of 
law, that that lien as to the United States is gene, and that this 
bill, filed upon a contract of that kind, can not be sustained upon 
that ground, can not be the basis of the foreclosure of that mort- 
gage against the objection of the United States or of any person 
concerned. 

Now, having restated that point, Mr. President, I will yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 19, 1897, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 17, 1897. 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Charles S. Johnson, of Alaska, to be United States district judge 
for the District of Alaska, vice Arthur K. Delaney, to be removed. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

David A. Nunn, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the Fifth district of Tennessee, to succeed Frank P. Bond, 
removed. 

Frederick E. Coyne, of Lilinois, to be collector of internal reve 
nue for the First district of Illinois, to succeed William J. Mize, 
resigned. 

COMMISSIONER-GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 
| Terence V. Powderly, of Pennsylvania, to be Commissioner 
General of Immigration, to succeed Herman Stump, resigned. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

George W. Heist, of Nebraska, to be register of the land office 
at Sidney, Nebr., vice John M. Adams, resigned. 

POSTMASTERS, 

Samuel 8S. Dingee, to be postmaster at Wilmette, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after July 1, 1897. 

M. A. Gilson, to be postmaster at Harvey,in the county of Cook 
and State of Illinois, in the place of Jeremiah O'Rourke, removed. 

Huitt H. Nutter, to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the county 
of Morgan and State of Indiana, in the placeof Henry Shireman, jr., 
removed. j 

John W. Dexter, to be postmaster at Croswell, in the county of 
Sanilac and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmaster 
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on and after July 1, 1897. 

Priscilla 8. Scrages, to be postmaster at Holly Springs, in the 
county of Marshall and State of Mississippi, in the place of David 
McDowell, removed. 

Riley S. Hart, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county of Burt 
and State of Nebraska, in the place of Allen T. Hill, removed. 

Fred Bostwick, to be postmaster at Pine Plains, in the county 
of Dutchess and State of New York, in the place of Frank Eno, 
removed. 

William R. Duvall, to be postmaster at Circleville, in the county 


of Pickaway and State of Ohio, in the place of Charles McLean, 
removed, 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 17, 1897. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

William L. Merry, of California, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Salvador. 

GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA. 

M. H. McCord, to be governor of Arizona. 

MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 

Horace N. Allen, of Ohio, now secretary of legation and vice 
and deputy consul-general at Seoul, to be minister resident and 
consul- general of the United States to Korea. 

CONSULS. 

John F. Caples, of Oregon, to be consul of the United States at 
Valparaiso, Chile. 

Charles Deal, of New York, to be consul of the United States at 
St. Johns, Quebec. 

Grenville James, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Prescott, Ontario. 

Edmond Z. Brodowski, of Illinois, to be consul of the United 
States at Breslau, Germany. 

William Harrison Bradley, of Illinois, to be consul of the United 
States at Tunstall, En land. 

James M. Shepard, of Michigan, to be consul of the United States 
at Hamilton, Ontario. 

Adam Lieberknecht, of Dlinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Zurich, Switzerland. 

Daniel T. Phillips, of Dlinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Cardiff, Wales. 

Radcliffe H. Ford, of Maine, to be consul of the United States 
at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

John C. Covert, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Lyons, France. 

Charles W. Erdman, of Kentucky, to be consul of the United 
States at Firth, are. 

William L. Sewell, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Charles A. McCullough, of Maine, to be consul of the United 
States at St. Stephen, New Brunswick. 


ahlon Van Horne, of Rhode Island, to be consul of the United. 


States, at St. Thomas, West Indies. 

William W. Henry, of Vermont, to be consul of the United 
States at Quebec, Canada. 

William K. Anderson, of Michigan, to be consul of the United 
States at Hanover, Germany. 

Samuel E. Magill, of Dlinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Tampico, Mexico. 

Delmar J. Vail, of Vermont, to be consul of the United States 
at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 


Lieut. Charles E. Colahan, to be a lieutenant-commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Theodore G. Dewey, to be a lieutenant. 

Ensign Henry F. Bryan, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons: 

ane La Motte. 

Charles E. Riggs. 

James F. Leys. 

Richard G. Broderick. 

Frank C, Cook. 

Ammen Farenholt. 

Charles P. Kindleberger. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 

Timothy S. O'Leary, a citizen of Massachusetts, to be an assist- 

ant paymaster, 
COMMISSIONERS TO EXAMINE AND CLASSIFY LANDS. 

Roland T. Rombauer, of Princeton, Mont., to be a commissioner 

to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 


land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Missoula land district in Montana. 
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Edwin 8S. Hathaway, of Missoula, Mont., to be a commissioner 


to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Missoula land district in Montana. 


Williarn V. Tompkins, of Prescott, Ark., to be a commissioner 


to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Missoula land district in Montana. 


Joseph C. Auld, of Glendive, Mont., to be a commissioner {o 


examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limite of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Bozeman land district in Montana. 


James A. Johnson, of Bozeman, Mont., to be a commissioner to 


examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 


the Bozeman land district in Montana. 
Watson Boyle, of Washington, D. C., to be a commissioner to 


examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Bozeman land district in Montana. 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
William Q. Ranft, of Missoula, Mont., to be receiver of public 


moneys at Missoula, Mont. 


Richard H. Jenness, of Atkinson, Nebr., to be receiver of pub- 


lic moneys at O'Neill, Nebr. 


C. Frost Liggett, of Sheridan Lake, Colo., to be receiver of pub- 


lic moneys at Lamar, Colo. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
George W. McCowan, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 


for the district of Bridgeton, in the State of New Jersey. 


Frederick D. Huestis, of Washington, to be collector of customs 


for the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington. 


PENSION AGENT. 
Cyrus Leland, jr., of Troy, Kans., to be pension agent at To- 


peka, Kans. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Isaac E. Lambert, of Kansas, to be attorney of the United 


States for the district of Kansas. 


POSTMASTERS. 

William L. Roach, to be Yo aga at Muscatine, in the county 
of Muscatine and State of lowa. 

John W. Palm, to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, in the 
county of Henry and State of Iowa. 

William A. Stevens, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the county 
of Bartholomew and State of Indiana. 

James W. Hughes, to oo Birmingham, in the county 
of Jefferson and State of Alabama. 

W: Lee Brand, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of 
Roanoke and State of Virginia. 

H. B. Woodfin, to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ Home, in 
the county of Elizabeth City and State of Virginia. 

E. G. Darden, to be postmaster at Hampton, in the county of 
Elizabeth City and State of Virginia. 


SENATE. 


MonDaAy, July 19, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by Rev. J. Frep Hetsse, of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I present the tion of Hon. C. Greeley 
and 7 other citizens of Jacksonville, Fla., in favor of the passage 
of the tariff bill at the earliest possible moment. The petitioners 
state that “industry is paralyzed; thousands of workingmen are 
out of employment, and the success of the future is jeopardized 
by the im tion of immense quantities of foreign goods.” So 
they ask that each and every tor and resentative will 
actively cooperate ‘‘ in securing protective-tariff legislation at the 
earliest ble date,” and they demand that it shail be the kind 
of legislation ** which will er secure American industrial 
eee against the competi of foreign labor.” I move that 

he petition lie on the table. 
e motion was agreed to, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I t a memorial very numerously 
signed by residents of Warrensburg, Mo., in my native county, 
remonstrating against the imposition of a tax on bank checks. I 
ask that the memorial oo referred to the Republican mem- 
bg the Committee on for their prayerful considera- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will be referred to the 
Mr, CULLOM memorials of publishers and 
‘snsicala shen, Glens ak tae ila, eleatetiig egmaet the 
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enactment of legislation intended to destroy the present system of 
ticket brokerage; which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. TURPIE presented sundry pogers to accompany the Dill 
(S. 1663) for the relief of John Schierling, administrator de bonis 
non of the estate of Gallus Kerchner; which were referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In view of the provision in the deficiency 
appropriation bill in relation to the action next winter of the 
Committee on Claims (the clause, I understand, remains in the 
bill; the Senator from Maine says it does), I introduce a bill for 
the payment of the French spoliation claims, which I ask may be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Claims, so that the 
committee will have jurisdiction of them under the clause in the 
appropriation act. 

he bill (S. 2403) to provide for the payment of claims of Amer- 
ican citizens for spoliations committed by the French prior to the 
8ist day of July, 1801, as allowed by the Court of Claims under 
the act to provide for the ascertainment of such claims approved 
January 20, 1885, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CAFPFERY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2404) for the 
relief of the estate of Turner Merritt, late of the parish of East 
Baton Rouge, La.; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2405) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and providing 
for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,” 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BURROWS introduced a bill (S. 2406) for the relief of 
Daniel W. Perkins; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HALE. I movethat the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After two hours and twenty 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 6, 56, 152, 153, and 182 to the bill (H. R. 13) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 





year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other 
purposes, 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
The also announced that the Speaker of the House had 


signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. R. 52) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to issue tents for the use of the Grand Army of the 
Republic Encampment, at Leavenworth, Kans.; and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HALE. I present the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the deficiency appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 


rogees will be read. 
@ report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the Gaertn votes of the two Houses 
S the bill (H. R. 13) making appro 
y deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year en:- 
, and for prior years, and for other purposes, having met, 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
ive H as follows: 
te recede from its amendments numbered 6 and 56. 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
153, and agree to the same. 
recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
named in said amendment insert “ $23,122; "* and the Senate 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

. Coombs, assistant castes messenger, at the rate of $1,800 

services rendered and to be rendered from March 4, 1897, to 
ve, $1,342.09. 

Jenison, special messenger, at the rate of $1,200 per annum, 

and to be rendered from March 4, 1897, to December 1, 


agree to the same. 
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EUGENE HALE, 

8. M. CULLOM, 

F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

J.G. CANNON 

S.A. NORTHWAY 

JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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previous report. 
me, providing an appropriation of $1,000 to enable the Committee 
on Claims to consider all cases before it. and all cases that have 
been reported and not substantially agreed to, and to report to the 
Senate. 


recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the ° 
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Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
whether there has been any change in the language of the amend- 


ment offered by him, providing an extra appropriation for the 
Committee on Claims? 


Mr. HALE: Thatis notin this conference report; it was in the 


The clause is substantially as it was drawn by 


Mr. TELLER. That was agreed toin the former conference. 
Mr. HALE. Yes; that was agreed to in the former conference, 
Mr. ALLEN. There was no substantial change? 

Mr. HALE. No substantial change. 

Mr. BUTLER. Linquire of the Senator from Maine what be- 


came of the amendment of the Senate in relation to armor plate? 


Mr. HALE. That has been agreed to by the House of Repre- 


sentatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 


in the report of the conference committee. 


The report was concurred in, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChairlays before the Senate 


the unfinished business. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No. 125, re- 


ported by Mr. Harris from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
declaring it to be the sense of the Senate that the President should 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out the provisions of 


the act approved March 38, 1887, by clearing off by payment the 
paramount liens, mortgages, etc., on the Union Pacific Railroad, 


and to take steps to foreclose any mortgage or lien of the United 


States on any of said railroad property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama [ Mr. 
MorGAN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, on Saturday I concluded what 
remarks I had to make upon this case, having introduced an agree- 
ment between the committee of reorganization and the persons 
who have come in and subscribed to stock and bonds and other 
things of this new reorganization scheme. I have but very little 
to add to what I then said. 

I want to make my most profouud acknowledgments to the 
eight or ten Senators, more or less, who did me the honor to pay 
attention to what I had to say. I was not addressing the Senate 
really, except pro forma. 

I was addressing my remarks to the people of the United States, 
and I think, upon the evidence submitted on last Saturday, that 
they will come to the conclusion that an agreement ought not to 
be executed which sells the Union Pacific Railroad for $28,000,000 
to this reorganization committee after that reorganization com- 
mittee have already agreed amongst themselves to create a new 
company, by which there shall be issued $100,000,000 of 4 per cent 
9 of which $75,000,000 are to be retained for purposes not 
described, and $75,000,000 of preferred 4 per cent stock, the divi- 
dends being guaranteed, and the balance of it in common stock. 
They price the property at $236,000,000, being more than $200,- 
000,000 profit. 

This matter has attracted the attention of men who are very 
deeply interested in it, because they are stockholders; and I have 
received letters from some of them. I will read an extract from 
one of the letters to show how much these men have the matter 
at heart, which is dated New York, July 17, 1897, in which the 
writer says: 

It must be remembered that the present stockholders were innocent of 
any wrongdoing, and I can show you dozens of letters from small people all 
over the country who have still their shares, bought at high prices f7em the 
very people who brought the Union Pacific to its present pass. These people— 
the Goulds, the Dillons, the Sages, the Ameses, and the others, including the 
present directors and receivers (or at least many of them), sold out their hold- 
ings long ago, and are now interested in the very syndicate which is trying to 
freeze out the present stockholders and to do the same thing over again after 
making the present shareholders pay them a l5 percent assessment. * * * 

The Goulds and company are clever enough to get themselves out of the 
way of harm. Ask the syndicate, or the syndicate managers, to show the 
list of eS in their scheme and you will find out that all I say is 
true. he big ones get out, the small ones are in and have the stock, and 
will have to pay a large assessment to the very men who robbed them, and 
will rob them again. 

I do not know what proceedings had taken place at the time 
Jay Gould reorganized the Union Pacific stock arrangement, but 
I have been informed, and the country so understands it, that he 
bought up the stock, or a large part of the stock, of the Union 
Pacific Company at a very low rate—almost a nominal rate—and 
readjusted it until the issue of stock amounted to about $60,000,000, 
if I am correctly informed; and thereupon he sold his stock and 
made an enormous amount of money—millions of dollars; per- 
haps eight or ten million dollars—out of that transaction. 

Now we find that one of his successors is here engaged in this 
reorganization company for the purpose of trying to force another 
reorganization and to force out the holders of the stock who are 
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not in the combine, and voted an assessment of $l15ashare. Of 
course many of these men can not pay it; they have got simply-to 
be frozen ont. 

With that statement I desire to a and have printed as 
oo of my remarks the opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan, of the 

upreme Court of the United States, in the case of The United 
States vs. Stanford, which decides some of the most meee 
questions which have been suggested and argued by me briefly, 
and that decision | rely upon as establishing a confirmation of the 
ground I have taken. 

I also ask that the opinion of Mr. Chief Justice Fuller in the 
case of The Central Pacific Railroad vs. California be printed as a 
part of my remarks. That opinion also decides some very impor- 
tant matters, some of which have been suggested here by a Sena- 
tor—I forget now what Senator made the suggestion, but it was 
_ the question as to the power of the State to tax the property 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. The power of the State 
is affirmed in this a in respect of all property of every kind 
and character held by the Union Pacific Railroad Company except 
merely its franchise. 

With that permission, Mr. President, I will yield the floor, stat- 
ing that I have attempted, to the best of my ability, to economize 
the time of the Senate in getting this very important transaction 
before the country, and I rely upon and I Cg to the President 


and, so far as it was necessary todo so, to occupy the public lands for static), 
bu w and switches, side tracks, tur): 


tables, and water ons; nited to extinguish the Indian tit). . 
to all lands falling under the operation of the act and uired for the rig! 


of way ow made. “For the purpose of aiding in the construction | ; 
said rail and telegraph line, and to secure the safe and speedy trans), - 
tation of the mails, troops, munitions of war, and public stores,” lar grant 
which irected to be aseach 40). 

secutive miles of railroad and telegraph were completed and equipped in «, 
sompouts as required. (Sections 2, 3, and 4.) 

he fifth section provided that ee mentioned the Secrets ry 
of the Treasury, u the completion equipment of 40 consecutive mi|. < 
of railroad telegraph, should issue to the company bonds of the Unit 
States of $1,000 each, in thirty years after date, bearing 6 per co : 
per pone interest, to amount of sixteen of said bonds mile for suc} 

on i 


of of od t 
said company, together with all interest thereon which shall have been po. 
7 United States, the issue of said bonds and oe | to the company 
Lipso facto constitute a the railroad a1.1 
He nas ay together with the rolling stock. fixtures, and property of every 
kind and description, and in consideration of which said bonds may be issue; 
wb tea ord failure ee oe tan on apy Ay ewe or any 
part of them, w required so Secretary preasury, in 
with the provisions of this act, the said with all the rights, 
functions, immunities, and and also all 


appurtenances thereunto ging, 
ere So eee eee ee. . at the time 
of default shall remain in of said company, may be taken 
ne = by the Secretary of the Treasury for the use and benefit of tho 
n es.” 


grants referred to were made “ condition that said company 

shall said bonds at maturity, and said railroad and telegra)): 
= yy ae use, and shail at all times it ree over anid 
ogra , and mails, and munitions of war, su plies, 
and public stores upon eaid railroad Gor ten eeamans whenever Seuntred 
to do so by any department thereof, and that the Government shall at all 
times have a poemeceee =. the use of the same for all the pur afore- 


e@ amounts 


of the United States that he will enable the of the United 
States to look into this matter, which it has no opportunity to 
look into since the agreement was made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama asks 
leave to have inserted in the REcorp the decisions to which he has 
referred. The Chair hears no objection, and it will be so ordered. 

The decisicns referred to are as follows: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 783.—October term, 1895. 


The United States, appellant, vs. Jane L. Stanford, executrix of Leland Stan- 
ford, deceased. Boyes from the United States circuit court of appeals for 


the Ninth 
[March 2, 1896.) 


Mr. Justice Harlan delivered the of the court. 
The United States seeks by this to establish a claim against the estate 


of Leland Stanford for $15,287,000. 

he held and owned a number of the shares of the capital 
stock of the Central Pacific Railroad of California and the Western 
Pacitic Compony —conponstions were ized under the laws 
of California, and w ch aubesquenity were comselliatel and became tr 
Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

Those companies received bonds of the United tes that were issued 
under the acts of Co: known as the Pacific acts in.aid of the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line extending from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean. The t demand of the Government arises 
gut of the chligation which, it is alleged: rested upon the companies receiv- 
ioe wech bends So poy the maturity and to reimburse the United 
States for all interest paid t : 

The bill proceeds the ground that by the constitution and laws of 
orn! pd Ey ye Mg ey Deng gee Egy 
when they sooteed oe teas & Oe nited eee stockholder of a 
him, for all of its debts and ties, and, uently, that the estate 

Stanford is liable to the United States in seapeviien the stock 
and held by him in the corporations named. 

The cipal contention of the defendant is that the question of the liabili 
of for the debts and obligations of companies receiving bon 
ahh oo aha mag Soy repent eng ape mp Ptolemy eee 
laws of California, but is governed b: Se Ree ae eens which such 
bonds were ; that ‘by its logislation in aid of construction of the 
Union and fic intended to define, control, and 

the entire relations of the Government to all of the com re- 
ing subsidy bonds without reference to the laws of any State; 
re 


tional — xt of they be “to | them, 
ie Is su 
the exe ve control of the ; that the functions, structing so m' 
tiona, and liabilities of all the companies ting in the bounty of and yw ane 
United States were to be equal and iden , and that as to each company | tories from 
the Government to it alone for the ormance that the acts im- | to be constructed, 
poset spent, cae ae net a should be any | in relation 
dividual liability of stockholders in of the subsidy bonds issued by And the 
the United States. its road across 
these of Congress have the scope and effect attributed to them by | said railroad 
the defendant, the decree be opinion | the Missouri 
other q' at routes here’ 
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railroad and telegraph and branches within a reasonable time, 
the same in repair and use, but shall permit the same, for 
time, to remain unfinished, or out of repair, and unfit for 
may pass any act to insure the speedy completion of said road 
or put the same in repair and use, and may direct the income 
railroad and line to be thereafter devoted to the use of the 
United States, to repay all such expenditures caused by the default and neg- 
company or Se: Provided, That if said roads are not com- 
form a continuous line of railroad, ready for use, from the 
the navigable waters of the Sacramento River, in Califor- 
day of July, 1876, the whole of all of said railroads before men- 
be constructed under the provisions of this act, together with 
fixtures, rolling stock, machine shops, lands, tenements, 
and property of every kind and character, shall be for- 
ion of by the United States: Provided, That of 
States in this act provided to be delivered for an 
the roads to be constructed east of the one hundredth 
longitude from Greenwich, and for any part of the road 
foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains there shall be re- 
installment 25 cent, to be and remain in the 
undelivered until said roads and all parts thereof 
act are entirely completed; and of all the bonds pro- 
said road between the two points aforesaid 
each installment 15 per cent, to be and to remain 
until the whole of the road provided for in this act is fully 
if the said road or any part deeeset shall fail of completion at 
‘his act, then and in that case the said part of 
so reserved shall be forfeited to the United States.” 
the eighteenth section it was declared: “ Whenever it appears that the 
net earnings of the entire road and telegraph, including the amount allowed 
for services rendered for the United States, after deducting all expenditures, 
and the furnishing, running,and managing of said road, 
shall exceed 10 per cent upon its costs, exclusive of the 5 per cent to be paid 
nited States, Cougross may reduce the rates of fare thereon if un- 
reasonable in amoun may fix and establish the same by law. . And the 
better to the object of this act, namely, to promote the public 
interest and the construction of said and telegraph line, 
and keeping the same 
times (but 


working order, and to secure to the Government at 
for postal, and other Congress may, at any time, having 


completing said 
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iy js time of war) the use and benefits of the same 
due regard for rights of companies named herein, add to, alter, 
amend, or repeal this act.” 

SEs taalle Teleguack Osonpaay, the Ovetined Telegranh 
arrangemen ic pany, the Overlan elegraph 
Com and the California State Tel h Company, “so that the pres- 
ent ine a between the Missouri ee and San Francisco may be 
moved @ or the line of said railroad and branches as fast as said 
roads branches are built; and if said arrangement be entered into and 

transfer of said te) ph line be made in accordance therewith to the 
line of said railroad and branches, such transfer shall, for all purposes of 
this act, be and considered a fulfillment on the part of said railroad 
act in regard to the construction of said 

ment said telegraph companies are 

ns and upon the line of rail- 

ay" ce to the rights of the railroad 

in many particulars by the act of July 2, 1364. 

216.) The time for designating the general route of 

and of filing the map of the same, and the time for 

that part of the railroads required by the terms of said act 

was extended one year from the time designated in the act 

Pacific Railroad eo California was required 

“in each year reafter, and the whole to 
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and that only one-half of the compensation 
Government by said companies shall be required 
the mens of the bonds issued by the Government in aid 
" (Section 5.) 
original act was modified so that the Presi- 
thorized to t for each of the roads 
act; and “the verified 
y, required by said sec- 


shall ots the office of the United States surveyor-general for 
of instead of being presented to the President of the 
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United States; and the said surveyor-general sha!l thereupon notify the said 
commissioners of the filing of such ent, and the said commissioners 
eee cole teks recent thosean ta the Deationt ts h 
80 and make their yeuers thereon to the President of the 
nited States, as provided by the act of which thisisamendatory. And such 
ete filed, and such railroad an teleereph line examined 
on, the said commissioners, and requisite amount of 
may be and the lands ap thereto may be set apart, 
and patented, as provided in this act and the act to which 
is upon the construction by said railroad company of Cali- 
fornia of any of not less than 20 consecutive miles of their said rail- 
road and line, upon the certiticate of said commissioners that such 
TScction a) as required by the act to which this is amendatory.” 
Se much of section 17 of the act of 1862 as provided for a reservation by the 
ofa of the bonds to be issued to aid in the construction 
of the was ; and it was provided that the failure of any 
cue company to y with the conditions end requirements of that 
act, of it was amendatory, should not work a forfeiture of 
or of any other company or companies that 

with the same. ( ion 7.) 


—— the to make convenient and necessary 
other roads, it was authorized to establish and maintain ail 
necessary oiieraee across all rivers which its road might pass in its 
course; was n corporation to construct over all rivers 

road bridges having suitable and proper draws 


: “ That section 5 of said act be so modified and 
Railroad Company, the Central Pacific Rail- 






the completion Pasian at eld scat. 
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amount amount of the bonds of the United States, and o 
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States. Andsaid section is further amended by striking out the wore rty 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘on each and every section of not less 
than twenty.’ 

By the eleventh section it was declared that “if any of the railroad « 
nies entitled to bonds of the United States, or to issue their first-mort 
bonds herein provided for, has, at the time of the approval of this act 
or shall thereafter issue, any of its own bonds or securities in such fe 
manner as in law or equity to entitle the same to priority prefer ol 
payment to the said guaranteed bonds or said first rtgage bonds, tl 
amount of such corporate bonds outstanding and unsatisfied. or unc anceled, 
shall be deducted from the amount of such Government and fir iortgage 
bonds which the company may be entitled to receive i umd such 
an amount only of such Government bonds and such first rtgage bonds 
shall be granted or permitted as added to such outstanding, unsatisfied, or 
uncanceled bonds of the company shall make up the whole amount per mile 
to which the company woul otherwise have b. en entitled j 
vided also, That no land granted by this act shall be conveyed t rt 
or parties, and no bonds shall be issued to any company or com 3, part 
or parties, on account of any road, or part thereof, made prior to the passage 
of the act to which this act isan amendment, or made subsequent thereto, 
under the provisions of any act or acts other than this act and th snded 
by this act.” 

The twelfth section provided that the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western 
Railroad Company, now known as the Union Pacific Railroad Cor pany, 
Eastern Division, should build the railroad from the mouth of Kansas River, 
by the way of Leavenworth, or, if that be not deemed the best route, then it 
should, within two years, build a railroad from the city of Leavenworth to 
unite with the main stem at or near the city of Lawrenm it to aid in the 
construction of said branch the company was to receive no} s. And if 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company should not be proce« iw in good faith 
to build its railroad through the Territories, when the Leavenworth, Pawnee 
and Western Railroad Company, or the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
Eastern Division, shall have completed its road to the hundredth degree of 


longitude, then the last-named company may proceed to make said r ad west 
ward * until it meets and connects with the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
on the same line.” ; 





The fifteenth section required the several companies, authorized to con 
struct the aforesaid roads, to operate and use said roads and telegraph for 
all purposes of communication, travel, and transportation, so far as the 
public and Government were concerned, “as one continuous line; and in 


such operation and use to afford and secure to each equal advantages and 
facilities as to rates, time, and transportation, without any discrimination of 
any kind in favor of the road or business of either or any of said companies, 
or adverse to the road or business of any or either of the others.” 

Any two or more of the companies authorized to participate in the bene 
fits of the act were authorized at any time to unite and consolidate their 
organizations “upon such terms and conditions and in such manner as they 
may agree upon, and as shall not be incompatible with this act or the laws o/ 
the States in which the roads of such companies mav be 


“and thereupon 
such organization, so formed and consolidated, “shall succeed te, pos ess 
and be entitled to receive from the Government of the United States all and 
singular the grants, benefits, immunities, guaranties, acts and things to be 
done and performed, and be subject to the same terms, conditions, restri 
tions, and requirements which said companies, respectively, at the time of 
such consolidation are or may be entitled or subject to under this act in 
place and substitution of said companies so consolidated respectively. Sec- 
tion 16.) 

All the provisions of this act, so far as applicable, relating or in any man- 
ner appertaining to the companies so consolidated, or either thereof, were 
to apply to the consolidated organization. And if, upon the completion by 
the consolidated organization of the roads, or either of them, of the compa 
nies consolidated, any other of the road or roads of either of the other com 

I 


panies authorized and forming, or intended or necessary to form, a portio 
of “a continuous line’ from each of the several designated points 
Missouri River to the Pacific coast shall not have constructed th: number of 
miles of its road within the time required, the consolidated organization was 
authorized *‘to continue the construction of its road and telegraph in the 
general direction and route upon which such incomplete or unconstructed 
road is hereinbefore authorized to be built, until such continuation of the 
road of such consolidated organization shall reach the constructed road and 
telegraph of said other company, and at such point to connect and unite there 
with; and for and in aid thereof the said consolidated organization may do 
and perform, in reference to such portion of road and telegraph as shal! so be 
in continuation of its constructed road and telegraph-and to the constru: 

tion and equipment thereof, all and singular the several acts and things pro 
vided, authorized, or granted to be done by the company authorized to con- 
struct and equip the same,” and shall be entitled to “ similar and like grants, 
benefits, immunities, guarantees, acts, and things to be done and performed 
by the Government of the United States, by the President of the United 
States, or the Secretaries of the Treasury and Interior, and by commissioners 
in reference to such company, and to such portion of the road hereinbefore 
authorized to be constructed by it, and upon the like and similar terms and 
conditions, as far as the same are applicable thereto.” “And in any 
company authorized thereto shall not enter into any consolidated organiza- 
tion, such company, upon the completion of the road as hereinbefore provided, 
shall be entitled to, and is hereby authorized to, continue and extend the same 
under the circumstances, and in accordance with the provisions in this sec 


m the 


case 


tion, and to have all the benefits thereof, as fully and completely as are 
herein provided touching such consolidated organization. And in case more 
than one such consolidated organization shall be made, pursuant to this act, 
the terms and conditions of this act, hereinbefore recited as to one, shall ap- 
ply in like manner, force, and effect,to the other: Provided, however, That 
rights and interestsat any time acquired by one such consolidated organiza- 


tion shall not be impaired by another thereof.” 

It was further provided that “should the Central Pacific 
pany of California complete their line to the eastern line of 
Xalifornia before the line of the Union Pacific Railroad Compan 
been extended westward so as to meet the line of said first-n: 





said first-named company may extend their line of road eas , 

on the established route, so as to meet and connect with the line of the Union 
Pacific road, complying in all respects with the provisions and restrictions 
of this act as to said Union Pacific road, and upon doing so shall enjoy all the 


rights, privileges, and benefits conferred by this act on said ‘Union Pacific 


Railroad Company.” (Section 16.) 


By a subsequent act, approved March 3, 1865, the tenth section of the act 
of 1864 was so amended as to allow the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
and the Western Pacific Railroad Company of California, the Union Pacific 


Railroad Company, the Union Pacific Railroad Company. Eastern Division 
and all other companies provided for in the above act, to issue their 6 per 
cent thirty-year bonds, to the extent of 100 miles in advance of a contin 
uous, completed line of construction; further, that “the assignment made 
by the Central Pacific Railroad Company of California to the Western Pacific 
Railroad Company, of said State, of the right to construct all that portion of 
said railroad a telegraph from the city of San Jose to Sacramento, was 


ratified and confirmed to the latter company, ‘ with al! the privileges aud 
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benefits of the several acts of Congress relating thereto and subject t to all 
the conditions thereof.’’’ (13 Stat. 504, c. 88.) 

From this review of the legislation of | ‘Congress it appears that the acts of 
1862, 1864, and 1865 all relate to the same general subject, and when examined 
for the urpose of ascertaining the o mgect of Comeross in passing them, they 
should regarded as one enactment. What that object was is no longer 

a subject of inquiry in this court. In United States vs. Union Pacific Rail- 
rol Jompany ral . B., 92), this court, —- aye r. Justice Davis, held 
that the construction of a railroad con g the Missouri a Boy = 
Pacific Ocean was a national work, — "each a road woul 
national menway, under national control; that the scheme for ote eure 
that highway orla nated in national necessities, the country being involve 
at the time in a civil war, which threatened the disruption * the Union and 
endangered the safety of our ions on the Pacific, and that the enter- 
— required national eaalalonae. because private capital was inadequate 

or an undertaking of such ma itude. 

It appears — the face of the act of 1862, as amended by the act of 1864, 
that Congress had in view tae promosen of ‘the public interest and welfare 
by the coneertis tion of a railroad and Coleereph line that —_ be used by the 

overnment at all times, but particularly in time of war, for el mili- 
tary, and other purposes, and that, so far as the Government and the public 
were concerned, suc road and te telegraph were to be operated as ae contin- 
uousline. These ends were to be attained through the agency of a corporation 
created b Congress and cf oertain ee organized under State 
laws, which Con selected as instruments to be employed in accomplishing 
the public obice specified in its legislation. 

aturally, the next inquiry is whether Congress made any, and, if any 
whet, sion to secure the United States against liability on Soe of its 
7) Comet in aid of the construction of this patient hway. The acts 
be To and 18@4 furnish the answer to this question 7 the act of 1862, as we 
have seen, it is provided that the issuing of bonds and their delivery’ to the 
railroad com ez entitled to receive them should ipso facto constitute a 
mortgage on the whole line of the railroad and seegree ph constructed by the 
company receiving the bonds, together with its ro stock, fixtures, and 
pour of every — and description, and in consideration of which the 
nds were issued; an oes the refusal or failure of the ouapees — 
the bonds, or any ‘ae’ 0 jean when ig Aye 80 to do b creta: 
the Treasury in accordance with the act, the railroad, with all the ri = 
functions, immunities, and appar urtenancesappertainin ‘thereto, and all lands 
granted to the company could be taken possession by that officer, for the use 
and pam of the United States. The same act also authorized the Govern- 
t to retain all sums due as compensation for services rendered in its 
behalf by the railroad company. 

These provisions were so far altered by the act of 1864 as to authorize the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. or any Company 8 authorized to participate 
in the construction of the road from the Missouri River mg the Pacific Ocean, 
to place a first mortgage on their railroad and tel te Stat lines, res tively 
(tore an amount not exceedin, — bonds of the oe antes). to which mo’ 

the lien of the United tes bonds was mad rdinate—saving 
right of the Government, fe in the act of 1862. ~ be preferred in the 
use of the railroad and telegraph for the t cae of the mails, Crops, 
and munitions of war, an e transmission o' hic dispatches. 
act of 1864 also provided that only one-half of Meee com Seeation & due from the 
Government for services a should be retained and applied to the 
ment of the bonds issued by the United States. But the act of May 7, 
known as the Thurman Act (20 Statutes, 56, chapter 96, section m2). provid 
that the whole of such compensation ee retained, one-h be ap- 


plied to the payment - interest on the by the United States, 
and the other to be turned into the i fund established by that act. 
ae ese and other provisions indicate the extent to which are — See 
necessary to make oe nm for the protection of the United | 
Habits on tte bonds loaned to rail companies for the Saran re 
in the 4 of 1862. e security taken by the Government was, of course, = 


paired by the act of 1864, which subordinated the lien of the United ares ae 
originally declared to the first mortgages execu y the respective 
panies wader the authority of that act. But if the act of —, fairly | tater 
ted, ees the eae aie omnes of the = nies receiving sabsid 
the United 8 for the principal an 
tion ori 1864, however un , did 


nds were to 

interest Sree on those inthe 1 
not have the effect 0 of imposing euch liability 
Now, the important fact disclosed the Pacific Railroad acts is that no 
we of ‘them contains any clause im a upon the stockholders of a corpo- 
on recsaving | ay bonds personal responsibility for any debt due to 

the Onited Stu such corporation by reason of his failure to pay those 

Sends at Se It was, of course, oompetens for Congress, when incor- 
ms een eee —_ Company, to impose such liability upon 

ers 

But as it did not do so, as the personal Uability of stockholders for the 
debts of the corporation arises only from statute, it can not be claimed, nor 
is =o claimed, that the stockholders of that corporation incurred by their sub- 
scriptions of stock any liability to the United States or to any other creditor 

for the debts of that company; they were Speund. of course, to make good the 


amount of their subscriptions: ae that be conse their personal Wall 
bilit to qeomene of the co ones vs. Bailey, 20 Wall. 
520, rry vs. ia - 8. one 1 Free Schools in Andover vs. 
reat. is Met. tt 474; Carr vs. Iglehart, 8 
Seymour rs Sey vs, “ Soyimou, Bohn vs. Brown, 33 Mich., 

ON vs. 45; oxy. a ak ia Bob 53 Ala., Hal, 198; Salt 


Take Cie we, Wicks ea, vs. endrickson, 40 N. J. L., 52, 54: Coffin vs. Rich, 
45 Me., 507, 510; 3 Thomps. on Corp., section 2925, and authorities there ¢ cited.) 
Congress by its legislation encou o- and invited the investment of pri- 
es = in the construction of a highway which at that time was deemed 
rtance to the whole count As the stockholder of a co! 
+= is con iable, beyond the amount of is unpaid subscription, for its ebts, 
unless such liability is im by statute, and as the acts of Congress in 
ar png Se are > ene pon hat subject. “7s subscriber to the stock of oo 
nion Paci Company must to have become such u 
the condition ed by law, that he shocid not be personally liable for the 
debts of tion. [t is not too much to say that if the acts of 1862 
864 had mae © stockholders of the corporations therein named perso; nally 
Hable in rtion to their stock, for the repayment of the principal an 
interest ot the bonds issued and delivered to such corporation, the accom- 
lishing of the objects Congress had in view would have been seriously re- 
Hy if not wholly defeated. 
said, however, that these principles have no application to stockhold- 
ae of Californie ae that came into existence under constituti 
ro 


and statutory p a stockholder of a soerets corporation 
Hae, in pro ion to his stock, for r its oe and oo 
raittom cam Bos be ousted stained ex mek, span Se "y that 
intends to take a larger ae in respect of that f the Pacific road 
which the California compan and maintain, it 
k in respect of the Union Pacif so tcieeet, ed. But ft can not be inf 
from the legislation of Congress that it intended, for the of the 


interests of the United States, to impose a neliew a. upon the st 
holders of the California company than was im upee the stockhok i 
of the Union Pacific Leen ow ny. Why Poni have so intended? 
Why should it be supposed tha would pu ly make it moro 
difficult to construct one = as the roposed national onal highwrey than another? 
The supreme end so attained was, by means of private capita] 
and wermnenes aid, ae the construction of the whole line for tho 
benefit, primarily, of the United States, and for the use of all the peopl. If, 
instead of making use of the Central Pacific Railroad Company o Califor ‘nia 
Congress had itself created a corporation with authority to cuestrac ta road 
from San Francisco through the Territories of the United States, to meet tho 
Union Pacific Railroad Co: mpeny, no one would suggest that the stockholders 
of such a corporation waa ve been liable fo debts, unless Congress 


expressly im liability upon them. respect of the liability of stock. 
holders to the United States, on account of its subsidy bonds, we can not \o- 
lieve that Congress intended eh app’ — the stockholders the State cor. 

poration, selected to — great work of establishing railr oad 


and telegraphic communica’ p43 F. the Missouri River and the Pacitic 
Ocean, any rule that it did on prescribe Son ae stockholders of a national cor- 


poration created for the 1 ——— ng the same object. 
As Congress contem the constru eS of one connected, continuous 
line from the Missou yond to the Pacific Ocean to be used for govern- 


mental and public arpenes as it ized ** the e necessity of uniting, by 
iron bands, the d y of the Pacific and Atlantic States;”’ as its enactments 
disclose an intention to grant t national aid to the corporations named. upon 
terms and — applicable pot eg to all of them, we can not impute to it 
the purpose to makea am sennem ons of that line that would 
necessarily have retarded the peste lishment of the important public object 
rs it had in bg __ whole of the acts referred to is mani- 
are the Ca corporation, and other State corpora- 
as nam ould yp the rights, immunities, benefits, and privileges 
ven to them, pon the same —e and conditions as were prescribed for the 


nion Pacific road Com 
But the imposition of liab a upon, the Maieliens of the California cor- 
tion for eo of that corporation arising out of the bonds it received 
the United States, when no such eer we was eee upon the stock- 
holders of the Ur Union Pacific Railroad corporation on account of like bonds 
received py would be inconsistent with that equality in terms and condi- 
tions which Congress prescribed for fa riek relions on wore invited or 
permitted to participate in th in the benefits, s,and im- 


— gran ercvacnent to the: Tos ion created 


b 

Mt should be remembered that the qpetees be here is not whether the stock- 
holders of ang California company can be made liable for its debts to the 
United States arising in some other way than under the Pacific railroad acts 
and by the acceptance of United States bonds in aid of the construction of its 


Nor are we now to decide whether the adoption of the California cor- 


poration as an instrument of the National Government in accomplishing a 
tion and ars object Joa eb d its from liability under the constitu- 


nestion before oo eSelen oot 3 to the ry the stockholders of 
the Gs eee Cor pereeen on noms of a claim of ne Tastes States arising 


ont of perteaier 6 acts authorized the issuing and delivery 
to that corporation, and ae such provision for the ‘which gid not the 
United States as nena deemed necessary proper, but which did not 
reserve ang? right to look to the stockholders of that hat corporation if ‘ailed 
or refused to meet obligation imposed upon it in respect of iehende 
‘ou the ovesne of the several railroad com to pay at eeetur 
ity the bonds rece: ived trom the United States in aid of the construction ofa 
railroad and telegraph line to the Pacific Ocean are cogent reasons 
spare from the words of the act of Gangrene way et why a rate a not beapplied 
stockholders of the Central ha confess- 
ciao not be applied to stockholders of the U: Union Poets Bail road Com- 
pany. Both orperenes particngated in the execution of the 


received powers from the 
e be exerted for ob 


franchises and 

of national concern. Al 

Railroad Compan California became an artificial 

that State, its Foad ous pater | ey —— Lee ab pany for all that 


was accom pee that constructed and owns it was accom 
lished in co of privileges granted by and because of the aid derived 
rom the United § 


“ By the ac of 1882,” this court has said, ° ‘Congress granted this corpora- 
tion # right to balla build a road from San Francisco, or By h Sarahare of 
to River. . 00 the enabene Gountnrh of 

peat, She Seerionses ot eo eee Bn sf met the Toad of the 
nion Pacific Company. For this purpose righ vileges, an 
franchises were given Tis company that were eee the Union Pacific 
the franchise of being a Sarpeeeeite, Eby gaee others as 

Wore merely inchlant So the Orguaiention of the GUmpeny. The land grants 
aad cutesy teas oe somo Ware Se genes Sp apester nae quantity 
e Union Pacific, and ee Se ees yee ee . 
was required Departmen terio 

its acceptance of the conditions fmpoved before it could become entitied t 


, and in this way 
ve control by 
e 


accomplish national 
that co: tion 
ae oe the sbosienelens ‘ah Fae for scrie iene 
be premed that Cong that Congress Co impose any such 

“the i aan ee eo SEES ied by the, Pinte 

tes was properly that the order of the dnult 
a yt am ge 
judgment is, therefore, 


» 


& 
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————— 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 559.—October term, 1895. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Company, plaintiff in error, vs. The People of 
the State of California. In error to the supreme court of the State of Cali 
fornia. 


[March 16, 1896. ] 


Mr. Chief Justice Fuller delivered the opinion of the court: 
The assessment of the State board of equalization is not attacked on the 
und of fraud, but it is contended that the value of the Federal franchise 

or franchises possessed by plaintiff in error was included therein, and that 
as the assessment caeneee : 
wholly invalidated. ~ (Santa Clara County vs. Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany 118 U. §., 894; California vs. Central Pacific Railroad Company, 127 

7. in te 

By ccction 1 of article 13 of the constitution of California it is provided 
that “* roperty of the State not exempt under the laws of the United 
States shall be taxed in proportion to its value, to be ascertained as provided 
by law. The word ‘property ‘as used in this article and section is hereby 
declared to include moneys, credits, bonds, stocks, dues, franchises, and all 
other matters and things, real, personal, or mixed, and capable of prveste 
oO ;” and by section 10 that “the franchise, roadway, roadbed, rails, 
and rol stock of all railroads operated in more than one county in this 
State shall be assessed by the State board of equalization at their actual 
value;” and the political code provided that this must be, and the mode in 
which it should be, done. 

Railway corporations were required to furnish the board of equalization, 
before it acted, and as of the first Monday of March in each year, a statement 
signed and sworn to by one of their oificers, showing in detail the whole 


number of miles of railway in the State, and, when the line was partly out of | 


the State, the whole number of miles within and without, owned or operated 
by each ea. and the value thereof; the value of the roadway, road- 
bed, and of the whole, and the value of the same within the State; the 
width of the right of way; the rolling stock and value; the gross earnings of 


the entire of the road within the State; the net income; the capital 
stock authorized and paid in; the number of shares authorized and issued, 


etc. 

This verified statement for 1887 was made by plaintiff in error in due time, 
and oy to be a “statement in relation to its property subject to taxa 
tion in State of California, owned by it for the year ending on the first 
Monday in March, 1887, and of all property used in operating its railway dur- 

such year.” And it was therein set forth, among other things: “The 

ue of the franchise and entire roadway, roadbed, and rails within this State 

is $12,273,785." The board of oqeeieis determined “ that the actual value 

of the franchise, roadway, roadbed, rails,and rolling stock of said company 

within this State at the said date and time in March was and still is the sum 

of " ” and thereupon assessed ‘the said franchise, roadway, roadbed, 
rai BE tos for the year 1887" at that sum. 

By section of the Political Code, the duplicate record of assessments of 
railways and the duplicate record of apportionment of railway assessments, 
or copies thereof, were 


been complied with, and these were put in evidence. 

Under this state of facts, the presumption was that the franchise thus in- 
cluded by plaintiff ia error in its return and by the board in its assessment 
was a franchise which was not exempt under the laws of the United States, 
and that the board had acted upon property within its jurisdiction rather 
than upon property which it had no power to include in the assessment. In- 
deed, as the Supreme Court points out, when plaintiff in error included the 
franchise in its statement, if there were two franchises, one of which could 
be and the other could not, plaintiff in error ought not to be per- 
mitted to say that the one which was not capable of assessment was intended 
by it oe oe — therein. (People vs. Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, “ 

And the court cited San Francisco vs. Flood, 64 Cal. 504; Lake County rs. Sul- 
phur Bank Mining Company, 68 Cal., 14,and Dear vs. Barnum, 80 Cal. , 86, which 
rule that a party who furnishes a list of property for taxation is estopped 
from questioning the ewe! of the description so furnished in an action 
to collect the taxes. Undoubtedly if the board of equalization had included 
what it had no authority to assess, the company might seek the remedies 
given under the law to correct the assessment so far as such property was 


con or recover back the tax thereon, or, if those remedies were not 
held exclusive, ht defend against the attempt to enforce it. But where 
the mentioned in the description could be assessed and the assess- 


pra, ® des 
ment followed the return, as it did here, the company ought at least to be 
held sare that the description was ambiguous. 

It is that plaintiff in error should not be bound by this statement be- 
cause it was on printed blanks prepared by the board, but when plaintiff in 
error out and swore to the statement of its property “as being subject 
to taxation,” and the blank form called on plaintiff in error to give a state- 
ment of the value of its franchise within the State for the purpose of assess- 
ment and taxation, if it had intended to claim that its’State and Federal fran- 
chises were so mares as to render the former not subject to taxation, or 
that it had no franchise subject to taxation, it was its duty to so indicate in 
making the return. Nothing in the lawand nothing in the blank form could 
have Sees it to make a statement contrary to the facts. 

Plaintiff in error attempted to rebut the case made by introducing evidence 
which it claimed tended to show that the franchise assessed covered fran- 
chises derived from the United States as well as from the State, but the find- 
ings of fact of the trial court were to the contrary, and there being aconflict 
on the point, the Supreme Court treated the findings as conclu- 
sive in accordance with the well-settled rule on the subject in that jurisdic 
In Reay vs. Butler (95 Cal., 206,214) it was said: “It has been held here 
in more than a hundred cases, cemanensing with Payne vs. Jacobs (1 Cal., 39), 
in the first peviiened book of reports of this court, and ending with Dobinson 
Saher ree eh ee = -— dy = said wepersa aoe the Sading 
or court as to a fact decided upon the weight of evidence will not 

be reviewed by thia court." + 1" 


rt. 
That rule is equally bindingon us. (Republican River Bridge Company vs. 
conus Pacitic Railroad Company, 92 U. 3.515; Dower vs. Richards, 151 U.S., 
It was argued in the supreme court of California, as it has been here, that 


because the trial judge, after having determined as a fact from the pre 
ponderance of the evidence before him that the Federal franchise was not 


: 


‘stated that he thought that if the parol evidence offered bad not 
weighed in plaintiff's favor. and that if by a Sea of such evidence 
its could have shown that the board intended to and did include a 

Federal franchise in the assessment, the court would have to disregard it as 
spocmnpetent, because the effect would be to contradict the record, therefore 
had been disregarded by the court in making its decision, and 

rule in respect of the conclusiveness of a determination of facts ona 

We entirely “eee vee $e dispos ition of this 
ion oO su 
which ‘said: “It clearly appears, however, t: 


H 


ited by the supreme 
hat the court did not dis- 


CONGRESSIONAL 


ie prima facie evidence of the assessment, and that | 
the forms of law in relation to the assessment and levy of such taxes had | 


all the property assessed asa unit, it was thereby | 
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regard the evidence, but that, after determining as a fact from th md 
erance of evidence before it that the Federal franchise had not been assessed, 
it stated that if the preponderance of evidence had been otherwise, it would 
have held as a matter of law that the assessment mt » tested by its own 
language. The fact that a court, after giving its d nupon ani gives 
its opinion upon the manner in which it would have decided the issue under 
other circumstances, does not constitute an erro: » reviewed in this 
court.”" 

Counsel for plaintiff in error also urge that inasmuch as it appeared in the 
proceedings toassess for 1888 that the board placed “the franchise of the Cen 
tral Pacific Company derived from the State of California’ at $1,250,000, and 
then assessed “the franchise derived from the State of California, the road 
way, roadbed, and rolling stock of said company within said Sta the 
total sum of $15,000,000," it should be inferred from the difference t lan 
guage used in the assessment of IS87 and the differen in the t nount 
that the franchise then assessed included the Federal franchise. B ilso 
appeared that the return of the company for 1888 in respect of this matt 








was as follows: 
The value of the franchise derived from the State within t! 
The value of the entire roadway, roadbed, 

within this State is 


is State 

rolling stock, and rails 
waseus “a 1 376, GOT 
0376, 682 


And we think that neither the difference in valuat differ 


on nor the nee in 
the mode of statement has a material bearing on the assessment of 1887 rhe 
proceedings in 1888 showed greater care on the part of the company in mak 
ing the return, and on the part of the board in making the assess and 
possibly if plaintiff in error had been equally careful in relation to the assess 


ment in 1887, it might have resulted that the valuation would have been less 
although it does not follow that the reduction in 1888 might not be attrib 
to a change of financial conditions 

After all, these are considerations which were presented t 
in connection will all the evidence, and they have been dispos« 
to the company. 
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Exceptions were saved to the action of the trial court in respect of the 
exclusion of certain evidence, but we are unable to find in these rulings or 
in the decision of the Supreme Court thereon the denial of any title, right, 
privilege, or immunity specially set up or claimed under the Co! mor 
laws of the United States. 

he rulings passed on by the supreme court, 


and which we must assume 
were all that were called to its attention, relate to the cross-examination of 
the witness Wilcoxen as to statements previously made by him, which the 
superior court confined to the assessment for 1887, in respect of which he 
had been examined in chief. The supreme court held that, under the cir 
cumstances disclosed by the record, the superior court did not err in this 
particular. 

And also to the exclusion of the evidence of Mas! 


‘ 


nas to the conversations 





of members of the board,in making the assessment,in relation thereto. The 
supreme court held as to this that ‘the intention of the board or of any ot 
its members, or the signification to be given to the term ‘franchise,’ as used 
in the assessment, could not be shown in this manner. and the evidence could 
not be used for impeaching purposes, unless the members of the board had 


been previously questioned thereon 


The correctness of these ralings commends itself to us, but senough to 
say that it is impossible to predicate error raising a Federal question as to 
these or any of the rulings on evidence referred to by counsel 

Clearly no such error was committed in the rejection of the general offers 


of proof if we should treat them as open toconsideration notwithstandingthe 
apparent abandonment of the exceptions in that regard in the supreme court. 
The issue was upon the assessment for the year The decision in Cali 
fornia vs. Pacific Railroad Company (127 U.8.,1) was announced April 30, 1888, 
but the last of the judgments of the circuit court therein considered and af 
firmed was rendered July 15, 1886. And the action of the board in years prior 
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to 1887, as sought to be shown, was not necessarily relevant or material. Offers 
of proof must be offers of relevant proof, specific, not so broad as toembrace 
irrelevant and immaterial matter, and made in good faith. The exercise of 


the discretion of the trial court in rejecting these offers can not properly be 
reviewed by us. 

The errors assigned as to the nondeduction of outstanding mortgages from 
the valuation of the property are expressly waived, though it is assigned for 


error in the brief that the court erred in not holding that,as the State fran 
chise was subject to the lien of a mortgage to the United States, the assess 
ment was invalid because in effect taxing the interest of the United States in 


that franchise created by the mortgage. As to this 
raised or passed on in the State court; and, moreover, the objection is with 
out merit, on principle and authority, on grounds hereafter stated 

We are thus brought to the consideration o » real question in the case, 
presented in various aspects and argued with much ability by counsel for 
plainti? in error, namely, that the company’s franchises are one and insep 
arable, constituting an indivisible unit, which can not t 
tion by the State of Culifornia, because that would be 
the Federal franchise to taxation 

The argument is that the franchise of railroads authorized by the State 

stitution and the provisions of the Political Code to be assessed is nothing 

t the right to operate the railroad and charge and take tolls thereon: that 
» right of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to construct, maintain, 
and operate its railroad in California was conferred upon that company by, 
and derived by it from, the United States; and that the right is a single 
right, though granted also by the State. 

The company is a corporation of California, made up of two California cor- 


no such question was 


+1 
1 


e subjected to taxa 
necessarily to subject 





porations consolidated by articles of association entered into under the laws 
of California, and recognized as a California corporation by the acts of Con 
gress through which it obtained Federal a tal ind Federal franchises, 


‘80; 13 Stat.. 356: 1d.. 504; 20 
legislation of the In 
M4, c. 417), passed to “ enabl 


subsequently to its incorporation in 1861 (12 Stat 
Stat.,56), and never otherwise regarded in the 
deed, by the act of April 4, 1864 t. Cal. 1 


fl. 2 


state 


sta Sth? 





the said company more fully and completely to comply with and perform tl 
provisions and conditions of said act of Congress,” of July 1, 1862, California 
authorized the company to construct, mainta and operate the road and 
telegraph in the territory lying east of the State, with the usual incidental 
rights, privileges, and powers, also vesting in the company the righ fran 
| chises, and powers granted by Congress, with the express reser m that 
| the company should be “ subject to all the laws of this Stat mcerning rail- 


road and telegraph lines, except that messages and prop: 
States, of this State, and of the said company, shall hay i j 
sortation and transmission over said line of railroad and telegraph Sink- 
ing Fund Cases, 99 U. S., 754.) Severance of the allegiance of the corporation 
to the State that created it, and deprivation or transfer of the powers and 
wrivileges conferred by the State, were not the object of the grant by the 
Jnited States, nor the consequence of the acceptance of that grant by the 
corporation as thereto authorized by the State. (Penn. Co. vs. St. Louis Rail- 
road. 118 U.S., 290,206.) But it was not contended at the bar that the company 


rty of the United 
) priority of trans 





ever became a corporation of the United States, or that it is other thana 
State corporation. 
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Even in respect of railway corporations created by act of Congress the 
claim of an exemption of their property from State taxation has been re - 
edly denied, This was so ruled in Railroad Company vs. Peniston, 18 ; 
5, 30, 36, and Mr. Justice Strong said: 

“It can not be that a State tax which aematety siete the efficient exer- 
cise of a Federal power is for that reason alone inhibited by the Constitution. 
To hold that would be to deny to the States all power to tax persons or 
= yperty. Every tax levied by a State withdraws from the reach of Federal 

axation a portion of the property from which it is taken, and to that extent 
diminishes the subject upon which Federal taxes may be laid. The States 
are, and they must ever be, coexistent with the National Government. 
Neither may destroy the other. Hence the Federal Constitution must re- 
ceive a practical construction. Its limitations and its implied prohibitions 
must not be extended so far as to destroy the necessary powersof the States 
or prevent their efficient exercise. * * * 

“It is therefore manifest that exemption of Federal agencies from State 
taxation is dependent, not upon. the nature of the agents, or “pee the mode 
of their construction, or upon the fact that they are agents, but upon the 
effect of the tax; that is, upen the question whether the tax does in truth 
deprive them of power to serve the vernment as they were intended to 
serve it, or does hinder the efficient exercise of their power. A tax upon 
their property has no such necessary effect. It leaves them free to discharge 
the duties they have undertaken to perform. A tax upon their operations 




























subject to the control of the State even as to rates of transportation wholly 
within the State. The argument was that the company received all its fray, 
chises from Congress; that among those franchises was the right to charg. 
and collect tolls, and that the State had not the power, therefore, in any 
manner to limit or qualify such franchise. 

But that position was not sustained, and Mr. Justice Brewer, deliverinc 
the opinion, said, “‘ That, conceding to the power to remove the cor. 
poration in all its operations from the of the State, there is in the act 
creating the company nothing which indicates an intent on the part of Con. 
gress to so remove it, and there is not in the enforcement by the State .¢ 
reasonable rates for transportation y within the State which will dis 
able the congneaiien from discharging all the duties and exercising all the 


y 
Central Com is not a Federal corporation, it is 
neverthe true that important were conferred upon the com. 
ny by C ene Oat oe CemeteS 6 Sees from the Pacific 
a to Ogden. in the tory of Utah. But,as remarked in California rs. 
Pacific Railroad 127 U. 8., 138), “‘ this important grant, 
oneh pert eee of that made to the company 
by the of Califo: and has ever since been and enjoyed." 
t U States for the north- 
ern district of rnia, and the circuit court found that the assessment 


3 


is a direct obstruction to the exercise of Federal powers. chises nome and exercised by the defendant;"’ and as it 
‘In this case the tax is laid wpon the property of the railroad company | coul the United 
precisely as was the tax complained of in Thom vs, Union Pacific, It States, it was held that the assessment was invalid, but it was not held nor 
not imposed upon the franchises or the right of the company to exist and | intimated that if the board only included tate fran 
perform the functions for which it was brought into being. Nor is it laid same result would have followed. 
upon any act which the company ats been anthorized todo. It is not the r the opinion of the court, said 
transmission of dis hes nor transportation of United States mails “Assuming, then, the has received 
or troops or munitions of war that is taxed, but it is exclusively the real important franchises referred to by grant of the United States, the ques 
and personal property of this agent, taxed in common with all other prep- | tion arises w oar: subjects the State 
erty of the State of a similar character. It is impossible to maintain that | They were ted to company for national subserve 
this is an interference with the exercise of any power belonging to the Gen- seems clear that the can neither 
eral Government, and if it is not, it is prohibi by no constitutional impli- | take them away, nor nor them, nor cri them by onerous 
cation." Canittaxthem? It property 
In Thompson vs. Pacific Railroad (9 Wall., 579) the Union Pacific Railway pany, si within. State. isa 
Company, tern Division, a corporation, created by the le; ture of Kan- “But may it tax the t of the United States? In 
sas, received Government aid in bonds land, and, thus aided, constructed | our judgmentitcannot. Whatisafranchise t law Black 
its road to become one link in the transcontinental line known as the Union | stone defines it as ‘a or of the King’ ve, sub 
Pacific system, in accordance with the same acts of Congress rela to | sisting in the handsof the (2 BL. Com. , 37.) divested 
pos n error, and conferring the same functions and privileges. of the special form which it assumes 
Btate of Kansas havin bed and | on 


5 ane uently taxed me road 

n personal propert corporation, 

a the collection of Seton on the ground that the pro y was mo. 
the Caasee Tenpen ene Sone wan pound ene eee onal grant to 
rform certain duties and ultimately pay 5 per cent of Its net conning to 

United States, and that State taxation would 

the discharge of its obligations to the General Government. But the conten- 

tion was overruled, and Mr. Chief Justice Chase said: 

‘But we are not aware of any case in which the real estate or other yeep. 
erty of a corporation not organized under an act of Congress has been 

to be exempt, in the absence of express legislation to that effect, to just con- 

tribution, in common with other property, to the general expenditure for the 

common benefit, because of the employment of the corpo: in the service 
of the Government. 

“It is true that some of the reasoning in the case of McCulloch vs. Monnet 

ms te favor the broader doctrine. t the decision itself is limited to the 
ame De Sone WS fh Cane es Gaaee by a law of the United States, and 
responsible, in use of its franchises, to the Government of the United 


“And even in to tions under the legislation of 
congrane ‘we faye sendy bald at th titan tat Simple ninth 
State taxation derived from the express permission to tax shares in 
snatenee suaqumsnpae s terhe Se constoned as not. to embarrass 
the tion or ection of State taxes to the extent of the permission 
Se eorey encore 
“Wedo not ourselves warranted, there’ in ex the ex 
emption established by the case of McCulloch vs. er d beyond its terms. 
Fvatp net conan She Bo case of 0 conpenetion ving its existence from 
ranc’ 


terest 
under every form of 
des nae eee Sus a bereendeattame of Sav cuten -3 _ 
r our their existence and disposal are under control » 
isiative department of the Government, and they can not be assumed or 
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, rails, and rolling stock. If the necessary effect ofa 
on peneeesy > Bento eee ame the efficient 
power to serve vernment, neither can it be so in respect 

spore tee Indeed, the taxation b , 
it does not, and could not, prevent plaintiff in error from acting 
This was.an action to recover jedqment against the company under the 
te, and the was only an element in arriving at the valuation 
the assessment, but if the power to tax the State franchise in- 


to dispose of it at delinquent tax sale or on execution, such 
roa subject to the superior and independent rights of the United 
Seaton and the fact that this would affect the value is of no consequence. If 
the State d_be voluntarily surrendered by the company to the 
tate, or f by the State, yet the United States, through the Federal 
ee still operate the road in California. And, on the other hand, 
should in in any manner be deprived of its Federal franchise, 
it w not thereby be prevented from operating in California under its 
State franchise. 


right and privilege or franchise of being a corporation is of value to its 
monbers and So ienedbered as pesgaety negarete and distinct from the prop- 
y which the corporation may acquire; but apart from that, if the State 
chise to were confined to the right to operate the road and 
tolls, a chise was originally grantee by the State to this com- 
y, and as such was taxable propenty. the subsequent acts of Congress 
Bad the effect of creating a Federal franchise to operate the road, that merely 
rendered the State right subordinate to the Federal right, and did not de- 
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roy the State right nor merge it into the Federal right, and no authority is- 
cited to 


sustain any such proposition. Noact of Congress in terms attempted 
to bring about this result, and no such result can be deduced therefrom by 


tiff in error now operates its road under the franchise 
derived from the United States or from the State is immaterial, as the Su- 
reme Court well said. The right to operate the road is valuable, whether 
tis being exercised or not, sna the question, we repeat, relates to the exist- 
ence of franchise, and not to the extent of its value. 
When we consider that plaintiff in error returned its franchise for assess- 
ment, declined to resort to the seedy afforded by the State laws for the 
of the assessment as made if dissatisfied therewith, or to pay its 
and bring suit to recover back the whole or any part of the tax which is 
to be -“—_ we think its tion is not one entitled to the favorable 
of court; but, without rd to that, we hold, for the rea 
the State courts rightly decided that the company had no 
to the causes of action proceeded on. 
Jud affirmed. 
. Justice White concurred in the result. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to state, without con- 
suming any of the time of the Senate, that the friends of this reso- 
lution are extremely anxious to obtain a vote, if possible; and I 
hope the Senators who are opposed to the resolution will take 
such time as may be n in their opinion, and that at the 
end of that time they will give us an opportunity to have the sense 

the resolution. 
IN.. Mr. President, I will say that the alleged 
this resolution have filibustered against it for a week 
e occupied about eighteen hours of debate, and 
the Recorp with alleged facts and statistics, and 
their a discussion of the subject it might 
brought 
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@ vote before this time. 
deavored at two sessions of Congress to secure an op- 
discuss this subject. 1 was prevented at the last ses- 
of the Senators who are now urging this resolution; 
my duty, before this resolution comes to a vote, to 
fairly discuss it. Ido not know how long that 
oceupy. There are others who desire to be heard, 
time = to 7 og unanimous consent to fixing a 
final vote when this discussion is closed. 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] desires 
Senate upon this subject. 
Mr. President, there has been a good deal said 
Pacific railroads which was not relevant to 
. The proposition now pending is not broad 
y question. The last Administration did not 
because it had no power to take a given sum and 
road. It simply agreed to appear in a certain case, 
made anda guaranty put up to carry 
the present Administration in pro- 
Government by an adequate bid, if provision be made 
they have the money. There is no obligation on 
Administration under anything that has occurred 
whatever may be necessary to be done to 
of the United States. 
anxious from the waning that some com- 
might be proposed w would close ont the 
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to this icular scheme, much might be said 

on either but it he does not pay the Government for 

all its by a large amount. It pays the Government 

the investment and about 3} per cent on the interest ad- 

The Government loses by the settlement, as I figure it 

out, ere ae cent on the interest that it invested. I think a 

seompanieiaonean. I thank eden eee el f re 

. i a reported for the 

final settlement of the whole thing, it would have been better for 
and for all parties concerned. 


a_i the opinion of the Senate. Catia ate 

we o t to 

have something: more than an opinion as to the law. The law 
of the that opinion. 


this question there appears to be a gen- 
construction of the Pacific railroad was onigi- 
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the State of the franchise | 1 think that the Pacific railroad companies should be 
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] nally a conspiracy to rob the Government. The history and the 


circumstances of that transaction appear to be entirely ignored. 
settled 
with as any other business transaction is settled, without regard 
to prejudice, without regard to the character of the parties, and 
without regard to the originabinitiation of the thing. 

The history of the Pacitic railroads is a very interesting one—a 
marvelous one. After the acquisition of California and the dis- 
covery of gold mines in that region, there was an exodus from 
the Atlantic States to California of about 250,000 people. They 
had _ to cross the plains, which took from three to six months, by 
ox teams and the like, or to go around the Horn, or cross the Isth- 
mus. It was a far-off country. There was a great desire to have 
a more intimate connection with that country, and in the early 
history of that period, soon after the admission of California, this 
question was constantly discussed on the Pacific Coast. 

The Government at Washington took a deep interest and caused 
various surveys to be made at the time Jefferson Davis was Sec- 
retary of War. Four expeditions were fitted out and crossed the 
continent and made reports. They surveyed four routes—the 
Northern Pacitic, the Central, the Atlantic and Pacific line, and 
the Southern line on the twenty-second parallel; and so fearful 
that no line could be got north of the thirty-second parallel was 


the Government that it induced the Gadsden purchase of Mex- 
ico to get aline. The reports of those various surveys occupied 
a long time and cost a great deal of money. and were embodied 
in twelve very large volumes, containing a large amount of very 


interesting matter. 

The army engineers reported against all the routes as imprac- 
ticable except the thirty-second parallel. The matter was then 
delayed and the war came on. In the meantime societies were 
formed on the Pacific Coast, and speeches were made by the most 
eloquent men in favor of the construction of the Pacific railroad. 
Both parties put planks in their national platforms in favor of the 
construction of the road, and it was generally conceded that it 
must be done. After the war broke out and the Pacific Coast 
was in that isolated condition, great anxiety was felt here and 
there for the construction of the Pacific railroad. 

Some enterprising citizens of Sacramento organized alittle com- 
pany in 1860 or 1861 and commenced the construction of a railroad, 
called the Pacific Railroad, from Sacramento east. In the sum- 
mer and fall of 1861 they were procuring influences and petitions 
with the view of coming to Congress. They came to the Terri- 
tory of Nevada in the fall of 1861. I was chairman of the com- 
mittee that received them. They wanted resolutions passed by 
the legislature. It seemed almost a fake to talk about building a 
railroad over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, which had been re- 
ported against by all the army engineers and was so generally 
regarded as impossible. 

l asked them various questions, but really we looked upon it as 
afake. We did not think anything could be accomplished. We 

assed the resolutions they asked for, because they were perfectly 
narmiess. They came here in 1861-62, and Conyress passed an act 
for the construction of the Pacific Railroad, and in that act it 
provided for the issuance of bonds to run for thirty years. The 
entire freight for the Government was to apply on the bonds and 
the debt and 5 per cent of the net proceeds. This was in 1862. 
The parties on this side moving in the matter were Boston people. 
Oakes Ames was at the head of them. He was the only rich man 
connected with the whole thing. He was supposed to be worth 
some eight or ten millions. He was a manufacturer in Boston. 

We knew him very well by reputation. because the Ames shovel 
was the shovel we used in our country out there. Ames was a 
familiar name. They got this bill passed, and they were unable 
then to raise any money to commence the work. The Government 
credit went down considerably during the war, and the Govern- 
ment subsidy was entirely inadequate to enable them even to 
commence work, except a little near Sacramento. In 1864 they 
came to Congress again, and Congress passed another act provid- 
ing that only one-half of the service for Government should be 
applied on the debt. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator says Oakes Ames was the only rich 
man connected with the company at its inception. Will he be 
kind enough to tell the Senate how many rich men there were 
connected with it at its close—at the completion? 

Mr. STEWART. There were subsequently some more rich 
men, but they did not make money so fast as they do in Wall 
street in reorganizing railroads, and it was along time after the 
completion of the road before the projectors increased their 
wealth. 

In 1864 Congress passed an act providing that only one-half of 
the service done for the Government should apply on the debt, 
and 5 per cent of the net proceeds, and that the company might 
issue the company bonds to an amount equal to the cubelde of the 
Government, an 


should issue them as fast as the Government 
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issued the bonds in aid of the road as the road progressed. This 
was a very radical change. It was deemed necessary. 

They went on in the construction of the road. It was con- 
structed under great difficulties. The portion from Sacramento 
or from u few miles outside of Sacramento to Ogden was exceed- 
ingly rough, particularly from Sacramento to the State line. It 
was an exceedingly high mountain, and such a mountain as 
had never been traversed by a railroad before. The cost of mate- 
rials used was very excessive because of the war risk to get it 
around there. Iron was $125 a ton, and everything else in propor- 
tion, and greenbacks were at a discount of from 40 to 60 per cent. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The Government bonds were payable in lawful 
money? 

Mr. STEWART. They were payable in lawful money. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Greenbacks? 

Mr. STEWART. Greenbacks. The Government bonds were 
payable in lawful money—greenbacks. 

. a HARRIS. The Senator is now discussing the Central 
acific. 

Mr. STEWART. Both of them were the same. 

Mr. HARRIS. As to the cost of construction? 

Mr. STEWART. I am talking about the general difficulties. 
It so happened that on the Union Pacific, from Omaha to Cheyenne, 
there was a level piece of ground where the road could be con- 
structed much more cheaply than had been anticipated. That 
was a great advantage which that strip of road had. 

But it went on under the act of 1864, and both parties com- 
menced in earnest the construction. Congress was very anxious 
for the speedy construction, but in both of the acts which were 
passed the California company were restricted to the western line 
of Nevada, the eastern line of California, and in 1865, to hasten 
the construction, it was provided that each company might go as 
far as it could with acompleted construction of the line. Finally 
they had a contest here with regard to where they should have 
their junction, and it was compromised, and Ogden was made the 
junction. 

The road was completed in June, 1869. The settlement was 
made in January, 1869, as to the junction, and the road was com- 
pleted so that trains ran through in June, 1869. 

At first the Central Pacific was a very profitable enterprise, on 
account of the silver mines of Nevada, the Comstock furnishing a 
great deal of business. The road made money, and the stock was 
sold for a profit. That circumstance enabled the projectors to 
make money which they could not do in the construction. The 
Union Pacific subsequently developed a large amount of country. 
It became more valuable, and is very much more valuable pr 
erty now. It appears to be the stem of the great system. In 1878 
the question was agitated as to whether the companies were 
making provision for the payment of the debt. It turned out that 
one-half of the compensation did not go very far toward liquidat- 
ing the demand, as was anticipated at the time the bill was passed. 

t the time the bill was passed various resolutions were sent to 
the Secretary of War inquiring what was the expense of transpor- 
tation of arms in the Indian service and so on, and for the Army 
over this route, and the report came in that it was from four to 
eight million dollars a year in connection with the mail service, 
and it was wees in the discussion that the fares and freights 
would more than liquidate the whole debt before the bonds became 
due. It was upon that basis. On that idea the law of 1862 
was changed in 1864. If the cost of Government transportation 
had continued, the debt would have been paid long before the 
bonds fell due. 

But railroad travel became so much cheaper that it eliminated 
a portion; the railroad settled the, Indian question, which elimi- 
nated much more, and then other tailroads were built, which sup- 

lied the country. The Government aided several other roads. 

t a bill granting the alternate sections of land 80 miles 
wide to the Northern Pacific. It was not known at the time that 
the land was worth anything, but it turned out to be enormously 
good land, and that donation of land was of more value by the 

me the road was constructed than all the subsidies granted to all 
the other roads put together—money and lands and everything. 
That was a very valuable grant. 

Of course the grants of that kind in building the road relieved 
the Central route of a portion of its Government business, for the 
Government took the other route, as was very natural. Then the 
Atlantic and Pacific had a land grant also, which was utilized for 
most of the distance. There was a land grant given to the Texas 
Pacific, which is where the Southern Pacific is now constructed. 
The Texas Pacific did not construct it from El Paso to California 
or into California. The grant was first made to the Texas Pacific, 
and they made an assignment to the Southern Pacific, which the 
— held was not good, so that the land grant did not go into 
effect. 

These circumstances have left the companies largely in debt, 
but there are other considerations connected with the matter. 
There have been great benefits derived from them, They have 
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pe Rane public enemies at all. They went into it in pursuan 
of the 
hibited great pluck and cour 
of California were ridiculing the men of Sacramento and calli 
their efforts to build a road the Dutch Flat swindle. They wer 
caricatured. The newspapers 
— a in modern times in ridiculing these men for makin. 
the e } 


was willing to risk it in the enterprise. 
dertook it were merchants of Sacramento, the city where the 
miners obtained their supplies. The gentlemen were 
ford, C, P. Huntin " k 
Judge Crocker, his 
but ay were well-to-do business men, worth, perhaps, sever! 
hundr 

not risk their money in what was regarded as an im 
dertaking. These men are all dead excepting C. P. 
in fact, all the original projectors both 
the Central Pacific are dead — Mr. Huntington, who has been 
the leading spirit in the Central 

the beginning. He is the greatest builder of railroads, shipyards, 
and other public works now living, and it is doubtful if any man 
ever lived in the United States who has built so much and torn 
down so little. 
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triotic desire of all the American people, and they ¢.. 
. I recollect when all the pre<s 


ng 


exhibited as much genius as any 


Nobody on the Pacific Coast who had ane ae of money 
e gentlemen who un- 


land Stan- 
Hopkins, Charles F. Crocker, and 
other. They were not men of great wealt|), 


thousand dollars. ‘Theveryrich men on the Coast wou!d 

sible un- 
untinyton; 
the Union Pacific and 


acific and Southern Pacific from 


Most of the great railroad magnates have made their money by 


reorganizing railroads and operating through the misfortunes of 
others. Mr. Huntin 
and enterprise have improved the roads from the Atlantic to the 


has torn down nothing, and his genius 


Pacific, many of which he has built. Great good has come from 
the construction of the Pacific railroad. It led to the building 


of other continental roads because it demonstrated its practica- 


bility. These roads have a interior country. If it 
could have been known that the railroad legislation would 
not only have caused the construction of one continental road but 
many others, and would lead to the building up of States in a re- 
gion of country which was supposed to be uninhabitable, there 
would have been even more enthusiasm for legislation than ex- 
isted at the time of the passage of the Pacific railroad bills. 

It is easy to find fault with what others have done, and there 
may be reasons for complaint of these railroads. It would be im- 
possible that there should not be. But who can say, in view of 
what has transpired, that the passage of the Pacific railroad bills 
was not a national oe a national blessing? It was not 
inaugurated as a money-making scheme on the of the Gov- 
ernment, but rather as a war measure to consolidate the Union. 
But it accomplished other and greater results than could possibly 
have been anticipated, 

Those who discussed it got up one after another—the leading 
men-—and said they did not expect to get anything back except 
the service for the Government. If they got that, they would be 
well satisfied. But when they found that this would not amount 
to much, then Congress insisted that it should be paid; that pro- 
vision should be made for payment. They the Thurman 
Act, which makes provision for the payment of a certain amount. 
It requires that all the oo ere be applied on the debt, 
as the original act of 1862 did, and it provides for a certain 
percentage of the net proceeds. I believe those acts have been 
“a with. There is where the sinking fund comes from. 

t I mean to say is that the scheme was not originally one 
to rob the Government, but it was a patriotic effort, an effort 
inspired by patriotism, to some extent. Of course they wanted 
to make money, but everybody was in favor of constructing the 
road, and Co was urging it on by all appropriate legislation. 
Iam aware that these facts do not exonerate them from paying 
~ debt they owe to the Government. 

. HARRIS. If the Senator will pardon me, I wish to call 
his attention to some testimony with regard to the patriotic char- 
acter and the methods of the gentlemen who constructed the road. 
I desire to call attention to a paragraph in the message submitted 

President Cleveland January 17, 1888, in which, referring to 
the report submitted by the commission, he says: 


roads 
ee ie oo pi etenting — f nie 
apparent pu an’ or 
ment, that any adjustment or sin et settlement 
the substantial in of the Governmen 
generosity deserved by the companies. 


Further: 


's reimburse- 
should be predicated upon 
t rather than any forbearance or 


the Gavrament these companies 


a 
bY 
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I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Nevada to that 


tement. 
— STEWART. I am very glad the Senator has called my 
attention to it, and it is of Mr. Cleveland's arrangement that the 
Senator from Kansas is complaining so bitterly now. It is an 
ent that he suggests to carry out the ideas of his mes- 
He regards this as a fair thing to be done. I do not think 
it is anything like as fair a thing to be done as it would have been 
to have made an arrangement, to have passed a law, whereby the 
time would have been extended and the Government would have 
coliected the whole debt. But it collects a very large amount of 
it. Lam not — to say that it could get more. I think it 
could, however, if we passed a bill closing the whole thing up. 
My objection to this ¢ oye is that it does not close up any- 
thing. It we the opinion of the Senate alone. It is 
advisory of the President as to a matter of law. It is simply an 
opinion of the Senate, and the President and his advisers are as 
well able to ascertain what the law is as is the Senate. If we 
want to settle this matter, it ought to be put in the form of a bill 
for a settlement. 4 
Ido not deny that there have been things done by these com- 
anies during all these years which might be complained of, but 
Edo not hear it suggested that the first-mortgage bonds were in 
excess of what was authorized by law. In fact, they were not. 
The amount of first-mortgage bonds authorized was precisely 
equivalent to the Government bonds issued, and the Government 
bonds were issued as the road was built and inspected. 

I do not understand what the President means by the Govern- 
ment having an interest to see that there were no fraudulent bonds 
issued. Of course it has, but I have not heard anysuggestion that 
such was the case. They put out their own bonds, which were 
equivalent to the Government bonds. They have until 2 re- 
cently kept up the interest on the first-mortgage bonds. The Cen- 
tral has kept it toe ge The other road has failed in the 
interest on these bonds. There is some question whether or not it 
was necessary for it to fail, but the question is a business proposi- 
tion and not a matter of punishment for any original conspiracy. 
I am familiar with the whole matter from beginning to end, living 
along the line of the road, being a pioneer in California. I know 
the anxiety of the good people that this should be done. I know 
all this, and I know the grand results which have come from this 





enterprise. 
The Government never spent any money which can show half 
the results that this does. Look at the States which have grown 


up in consequence of it. 1do not make this statement with the 
view of exonerating the railroad from yan the full amount, 
the Government having its rights, but I do object to the entry 
upon the consideration of this subject and treating parties as 
criminals, claiming thereby that it should not be settled. There 
ought to be a bill to settle it. The Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads has reported several bills, almost any one of which would 
have been a settlement in my judgment. It might have 
been perfected, and the thing would have been settled. It ought 
to be settled as a business proposition. There is no reason for 
this open on any — that these people were original] 
y 


; that they were totally depraved by nature. Senators tal 
about that. 
It accomplished great results. Look at the millions that have 


come into the Treasury by the recent development of the line of 
States across the continent, of the development of the mines, which 
could not have been done without the roads. The building of 
this railroad induced the building of other railroads and opened 
that country. Besides, the leading idea of building the road at 
the time—during the war—was to cement the Union, the East 
with the West. The Pacific was an isolated province. The ex- 
— of fifty or sixty million dollars was to secure a union 
the East and the West—to make it one country. 

It was thought at the time a very small matter, and Members 
and Senators who argued the matter argued it on that basis, as a 
war measure—that it was the pressing necessity of the war. They 
desired to make it one country, and they induced Congress to make 
these iations; and it has turned out better than anybody 
anticipa It has not turned out that they have paid to the 

t the amount, but it has saved the Government many 
times the whole cost of the road. If the Government had paid 
for tion the amount which it theretofore had paid in 
suppl the Indians and in connection with the Indian wars, it 

have cost very much more than the entire cost of the road. 

The cost of freight and transportation and the expense of the 
Army in one year's war in Arizona was over $15,000,000. Ido not 
know how many millions the Mormon expedition cost, but a vast 
sum, and the expenditure in keeping that country were such that 
everybody was in favor of the construction of this road. There 
Was not a voice against it. The only thing against it was that 
the had it as impracticable; that they could 
not s with a railroad. 


the moun Many who would not 


g° into it themselves ridiculed the proposition. All admitted it 
xXxXX——169 
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would be a grand boon, worth many times the cost, if it could be 
accomplished. The only objection in California was the impossi 
bility of accomplishingit. Itwas thought to beafake. It turned 
out to be a reality. The road has been constructed and we have 
such assets as remain. 

It is the duty of the Government of the United States now to 








act on a business proposition, to settle this debt, and not to be 
passing resolutions which are mere brutum fulmen, reaching no 


results. I do not believe this Administration is going to take the 


responsibility of swindling the Government in this regard. Ido 
not believe it is necessary to give it any opinion. If you give it 
anything, give italaw. Opinionssimply embarrass. The officers 


of the Government are entitled to a law of Congress to cuide 
them. They ought not to be embarrassed by an ex parte opinion 
which may conflict with what they conceive to be their duty. 

That is my objection to this resolution. It accomplishes no pur- 
pose. The purpose now that we have in view is an honest, fair 
settlement of the obligation these companies owe to the Govern- 
ment. The former equities connected with the matter should not 
be ignored to the extent of calling these people criminals, because 
the passage of those laws certainly caused the construction of rail- 
roads across the continent twenty years in advance of what any 
private parties would have ever done. The probabilities are that 
there would have been no road across up to this time, because 
much of the line goes over desert, and it is very discouraging on 
the Central and on the Atlantic and Pacific. It is a very discour- 
aging route, and it was pronounced impracticable. You can see 
how those obstacles were overcome. We rejoiced when the Gads- 
den purchase was made, because there was a pass where the 
mountains are low enough so that there would be a chance to get 
communication between the two oceans. 

Resolutions were passed by the Democratic and Republican 
conventions that assembled prior to that time, and were hailed 
with delight, although the scheme was discounted on account of 
the fear that it was impossible of consummation. This grand en- 
terprise was looked forward to with fervent anxiety by ali the peo- 
pleof the Pacificandthe Atlantic. Itwasaccomplished. Why not, 
then, act upon it as a business proposition and pass laws that will 
enable the Administration to settle this matter and not pass a res- 
olution to embarrass the Administration? It is not a businesslike 
way of treating the transaction. There is nothing in the history 
of this whole business to warrant any such treatment. 

I am aware that politicians have been making capital out of this 
thing or that thing, and they have found it popular to abuse the 
Pacific railroads and toabuse everybody connected with them. I 
know there is a prejudice against railroads, and there may be 
some political capital made out of it, but it is unworthy of the 
Senate to deal with it in that light. It should deal withit as a 
business proposition, which this resolution does not do. You 
have a proposition agreed upon that will put an end toit. 

Let us settle it on the basis that a sensible business man would 
settle it, and let the country have peace, instead of dragging it 
into politics and saying hard things. It is easy to bring forward 
criticisms. Mr. Cleveland sent his message to Congress, and he 
turned right around when there came a proposition to him. He 
was in favor of a settlement. He was in favor ofa bill. 1 under- 
stand that he favored the bills that were reported to Congress for 
the settlement of this question. He was anxious to have a settle- 
ment in a business way, and when no action was taken by Congress, 
he authorized the Attorney-General to appear upon the guaranty 
that they will make a certain bid and save the Government. 

I do not think there was anything in the conduct of Mr. Cleve- 
land in this transaction to reflect upon him or as a business 
man and straightforward in the transaction. It is not devel- 
oped in the case, and it ought not to go off on that line. That I 
am not an admirer of Mr. Cleveland is very well known. I 
made several objections to him during his term of office. But 
his treatment of this question does not appear to be out of the 
ordinary business line. What he has done may or may not have 
been for the best. If it is not for the best, let Congress take up 
the subject and pass a bill that shall settle it and be for the best. 

That is the position I take in this respect, and that is all I have 
to say about it. I simply want to impress upon the Senate that 
this is a business transaction, not to be settled on the assumption 
that everybody connected with it originally was a rascal. or that 
it will benefit anybody to inquire into the little shortcomings that 
do not affect the result. The question is, Have they complied with 
the statute? If not, why not; and if not, then howshall we make 
them comply so far as may be consistent withthe law? How shall 
we enforce the contracts to do the best for all parties concerned? 

I do not think it is a matter for abuse and animadversion upon 
the character of men which do not appear inthe record. The 
scheme originally started was a grand patriotic scheme that ac- 
complished results the like of which no appropriation made by 
Congress ever accomplished. Trace it from the beginning to the 
end, and see the advantages that have grown up out of it. Of 
course there have been many complaints against the management 
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of the road. Freighters are dissatisfied there, and undoubtedly 
there have been discriminations that ought not to have been 


made. That has occurred everywhere, on all roads. There have 
been faults in the management, but that does not go to the main 
question, 

We can not settle all the private grievances against railroads, 
and in settling the debt of the Pacific railroad that consideration 
does not come into the questionat all. If we undertake to do that, 
we shall wrangle here as long as we live. Wecan find something 
mean to say about men here and about railroad management for 
along time. We hear it every day. If we are going in to regu- 
late the railroad management of the United States and say every- 
thing mean that can be said of all railroad men, we will not — 
a bill here —_ soon, and this matter will not be settled. lam 
sorry this resolution is eer 

I wish the time could be occupied in the discussion and passage 
of somesuch bill as has been reported by the Pacific Railroad Com- 
mittee which would secure the Government the entire amount of 
its disbursements and enable the railroads to devote their attention 
to accommodating the public by good and cheap service and not 
to legislation or politics. What we want is cheaper fares, better 
service, although the service on the Pacific railroads is equal to 

in the United States; but it can be improved, branch railroads 
built, and the country devel if the Government will allow the 
management to get out of politics, which politicians make neces- 
sary in self-defense. Nevada wants the tral Pacific Railroad 
improved and made better. She wantsatunnel through the Sierra 
Nevadas to avoid the snow sheds and heavy grades, and a 
and expedite transportation to the Pacific. She wants dev 
ment, and not wrangle and discord. 

This resolution can accomplish no good. but I believe in the 
near future Congress will take a sensible view of the subject and 
the railroad managers will do likewise, and some arrangement 
will be made whereby the Government will get its just dues and 
the ej vai all parties be respected. This will not be accom- 

hed by speeches reflecting upon the character of the men who 
It TR tne ge pe are now passed away. They were re- 
spected in t day and generation, and their memories will be 
held in grateful recollection when the temptation to political 
advantage by abusing the constructors of the railroad shall have 


d away. 
Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is ~ 
gpeved by the Senator from Nebraska. The Secretary will 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Hale, Mills, Stewart, 
Allison, Hanna, Morgan, Teller, 
Bacon, Hans! Morrill, Thurston, 
Bate, Harris, Nelson, Turner, 
Berry, Hawley, . \ 
Burrows, poms Ark. oe bs 
; enney, in. a 7 
Ghendler, igen, Pritchard, Warren, 
Pairk Maller. a ree 
Gallinger, Mantle,” : 
Gear, Mason, 


Spooner, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownina, its Chief Clerk, announced that the S of the 
House had si the enrolled bill (H.R. 18) making —— 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes; 
and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No. 125, re- | these 


oe Mr. Harris from the Committee on a 
aring it to be the sense of the Senate that the President shoul 
direct eee een oe carry out the provisions of 


from its —— -four other million dollars and iny. -; 
them also in the Union Pacific p before it commences |, 
initiates an action to reimburse 1 out of the security. 

I insist that the Government of the United States has alre.,| 
risked enough moneys in its investment, and that without cha)... 
ing any further expenditares of money it shall proceed in +) 

nary, legal, proper method the courts of the coun: 
to enforce its legal rights, whatever they may be, to secure a | 
payment of all its claims out of whatever properties the courts 
the country say are justly subject thereto. 

We differ upon one ot ee n. The friends of the res 
lution insist that the United States shall repudiate the action 11), 
der which there is now a guarantee bid on the ultimate sale |: 
this ute of $45,000,000, and in doing so release the parti . 
known as the reorganization committee from their present (|. 

sit of four and a half million dollars, to be forfeited to t), 

nited States in case the guaranteed bid is not made upon for: - 
closure sale. 

I insist that this bid of $45,000,000 is of the greate.; 

ible advantage to the United States; that to permit those w)),, 

ve made it to withdraw therefrom will be to seriously endany.-r 
that part of the claim of the Government which now stan; 
secured under that guaranty; that to repudiate the so-call| 
arrangement made by President Cleveland’s Administration wit), 
the ization committee is to release the present deposit | 
four and a half million dollars which will be forfeited to tl. 
ae States if this guaranteed bid is not made upon foreclosur:: 


Therefore we stand ontwo propositions. Shall the Goy- 
ernment foreclose its now, insist’ upon its rights now, get 
what it can now, close up its now, or shall it suspend 

, in $34,000,000 additional in the property, and then 
endeavor to collect the whole sum back in whatever way it can: 
Shall the United States take advantage of the present guarante | 
bid under which the Government is sure to receive $45,000,000 «1 
the $70,000,000 due, or shall it waive that valuable advantage ani! 
leave the ultimate foreclosure sale of the Union Pacific property 
ee the world without any upset price or guar- 
an 

Mr. President, to pass the resolution means an absolute loss, in 
—— to the United States of many millions of dollars. 

e resolution provides for only two things. First— 
That itis the sense of the Senate that the President should, in strict accor:- 


ance with the above-quoted direct the of the Treasury to 
carry th by redeeming or rwise clearing o!t 


out the of said 
the paramount a ineumbrances on said railroad ay- 
ing eatioedilipter Sassetterteireabed tie teeumary co the tot. 


the of the 

time in the last fifteen Saver tiantine the 
the first mortgage on that road, 

% ,000,000 in amount, he would have been denounced as a robber 


floor of and assert my solemn belief that this resolution 
emanates from those first-mortgage of the Union 
Railroad, who are endeavoring in this way to have their 





$. 
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‘oations of the United States, and it is to me an astonishing 
— that with this confessed insolvency, with this con- 
peer inadeg of assets and of security with which to pay off 
their mortgage ions, it should now be seriously proposed to 
take $34,000,000 more out of the Treasury and use it to pay off the 

t- bonds. 
ss twenty-five years there has gone upin the land a wail against 





the action ot Congress which originally invested 334,000,000 in the 
Union Pacifie road, ing for security a lien upon the property; 


and now, stripped of all this special pleading, robbed of all the 
reckless and unwarranted charges which have been so freely made 
upon this floor, the present proposition is to invest another $}4,000,- 
000 in this same property and take the chance to get it back on 
the ultimate pale of the railroad. 

Now, what else does this resolution provide for? First, to take 
the $34,000,000 out of the Treasury, pay it to the first bondholders, 
and start a suit to recover on both sets of bonds. Second— | 

ings to cs into 
en's the agresmint alleged to have boon made {0 ll the, interest ofthe 
Railroad a n e SINEIN und until 

oe further action of Congress is had in reference thereto. =. 

As I have already stated, the only agreement that has been 
made at all by President Cleveland’s Administration is an agree- 
ment Ww. surrenders no right of the United States. No Sena- 
tor, no lawyer on earth, can point out to me where there has been | 
any waiver, any surrender of any right of the United States 
against the of the railroad, real, mixed, or’ personal, 
against any individual who has ever been connected with it. against 











any outside or in which funds have ever been invested, or | 
against an , however remote, in which it is claimed that | 


the of the operations of the Union Pacific may have gone. 

I ask what right has the Government surrendered; what 
has it agreed to waive; what has it agreed to give up; what action 
has it bound itself not to institute, Senators are silent; they can 
not answer. Thereis noagreement by which President Cleveland 
or his Administration waived any right of the United States to 
enforce its whole claim to the utmost penny. by which it waived 
any right to pursue its claim to the most remote individual, by 
which it surrendered any right, equitable or legal, to bring any | 
action in any court against anybody or any property, wherein it 
could be that a reeovery would lie in favor of the United 





Mr. President, there is nothing behind this resolution except | 
that same old to the rabble and to the prejudices of men. 
How did it come about that this so-called arrangement was entered 
into by President Cleveland’s Administration? I have never been 
particularly an admirer of Mr. President Cleveland, but I have 
admired his tion in one respect, and that is that so far 
as the Attorney-General’s Department is concerned and so far as 
the legal rights of the United States are concerned, President 
Cleveland did call around him some of the ablest, the greatest, 
the most ‘ound lawyers that are known of modern times. 

Mr. A Olney was a man who ranked second to 
no lawyer in the United States in point of ability, integrity of char- 
acter, and in high professional standing. Mr. Attorney-General 
Harmon was a man equal to him in all respects professionally, 


unless it mee have been that Mr. Attorney-General Olney had | 
achieved a little wider reputation as a great lawyer; but Mr. | 
A on was a man above reproach, of the high- | 
est and ional character, upon whose legal judg- | 


ment and into whose professional care varied and vast interests 
have safely reposed through many a trying time of legal complica- 


When it became evident that the affairs of the Pacific roads, and 


especially of the Union Pacific, had become complicated, and when, 
on October 13, 1898, that vast s of railroads, which extended 
from the iver to the Pacific Coast, which penetrated 


into thirteen States and Territories, which had a mileage of about 
8,000 miles, and which was at the time the greatest railway sys- 
tem of the earth—when that great railroad on that date passed 
under a receivership, when the courts of the United States took 
of that property for its protection, its conservation. and 
distribution to timately found to be entitled thereto, it 
was then that Mr. Cleveland selected another great lawyer of the 
United States, another Democratic lawyer, too; and into his 
care and custody were the interests of the United States in 
its relation to the Union Pacific Railway. That other great lawyer, 
who has been Seca ara ae” Cae many ce ak tee 
ex-Governor , formerly of Ohio, now one of the 
leaders of the New York City. 
ant addition 
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ministration have at heart the real interests of the United States 
in this property that they were not at all satisfied with the re- 
ceivers who had been appointed by the court on the original 
application for a receivership. The first receivers, appointed on 
the 13th day of October, 1893, were Mr. Silas H. H. Clark, who 
had been for a long time the general manager and president of 
the Union Pacific system, one of the most remarkable and suc 
cessful railway managers of the age; Mr. Oliver W. Mink, 


who 
had been for a’ long time the comptroller of the system, a man 
deeply versed in all its monetary affairs and matters of accounts 


and books, and Mr. E, Ellery Anderson, who was a Government 


director, a resident of New York, a man who, by reason of his 


| connection with the Pacific railway commission appointed under 


the act of 1887, was supposed to possess a greater familiarity with 
the affairs of the Pacific roads than any other man in the country 
who had not been directly engaged in the management of those 
roads. 

It is a part of the unwritten history of these matters that Mr. 
Attorney-General Olney called the attention of the people inter- 
ested in the securities of the Union Pacific to the fact that the 
United States was not sufficiently represented in the personnel of 
the receivership; that it only had one out of three; and there was 
a conference called in this city, at which Attorney-General Olney 
and Governor Hoadly, on behalf of the Government, and Judge 
John F. Dillon, of New York, and myself, as counselors for the 
then receivers and as officers of the court, participated. 

We met and discussed the question of a change in the personnel 
of the receivership. That conference resulted in an ultimatum 
from Mr. Cleveland, through Attorney-General Olney, that the 
United States must be represented in that receivership by a ma- 
jority of receivers selected by the Administration. That determi- 
nation of the United States was acquiesced in, and Mr. Attorney 
General Olney named as two additional receivers John W. Doane, 
of Chicago, another Government director, and Frederic R, Cou- 
dert, of New York City. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me to inguire just 
there, was the Government of the United States a party to the 
suit at that time? 

Mr. THURSTON. 
suit at that time. 

Mr. MORGAN. 


The United States was not a party to the 


Then we have the case here of an outsider, 


| not a party to a suit, insisting upon being represented at that suit 


by three receivers? 

Mr. THURSTON. 
President. 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatisavery strange transaction, and I should 
like the Senator to explain it. 

Mr. THURSTON. I? the Senator will review the files of that 
receivership case, he will find that under the direction of Mr. 
Governor Hoadly, Hon. John C. Cowin, the Western counsel 
of the United States, appeared in court under a statement that he 
was there as a representative of the United States, to act as the 
friend of the court and to point out to the court what its duty 
was in the premises for the protection of the interests of the United 
States. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, if the Senator will allow me, | desire to 
get exactly the statement of the case and the facts before the 
Senate. The United States, then, after refusing to appear in the 
suit as a party defendant, appeared by Mr. Hoadly as next friend 
of the court, I believe the Senator said, to suggest that the Gov 
ernment of the United States should have three receivers in this 
road. Did the Government thereupon, as the next friend of the 
court, undertake to take charge of the conduct of the suit? 

Mr. THURSTON. ‘The Government by its counsel, Mr. Cowin, 
expressly disclaimed any purpose of appearing for the United 
States. it not having been determined by the law officers of the 
United States as to whether or not such an appearance was de- 
sirable, but, having the interests of the Government at heart, its 
law officers saw to it in a practical way, and in a way which 
secured all they asked for, that three out of the five receivers should 
be men selected by Mr. President Cleveland and Mr. Attorney 
General Olney, leading Democrats of the United States, who could 
have no possible interest in the property, whose only object and 

| 


Yes; you have that exact situation, Mr. 


aim and purpose would necessarily be to see that the rights of al 
the creditors of that railroad were protected under the receiver 
ship; and from the 13th day of December, 1893, down to the pr 
ent time that perty has been in charge of five receivers, three 
of them great Democrats, selected by Mr. President Cleveland and 
Mr. Attorney-General Olney. 

Mr. President, let me say in that connection, that I hold it as 
one of the honors of my career professionally that this board of 
receivers, with three great Democrats in charge, selected me, by 


permission of the court, as their solicitor, a place which I retained 
until I came to the Senate of the United States. 

I have cited the history of the cases for the purpose of showing 
to the Senate and to the country that from the date that the Union 
Pacific system went under a receivership, went into the hands of 
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the court, President Cleveland and his great law officers were 
alert, were active, were vigorous, in the maintenance of the rights 
of the Government. That receivership drifted along until the 
first-mortgage bondholders—— 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska is 
making a very interesting argument, and I know the Senator is 
not in the habit of talking to empty chairs; and so, if I have his 
permission, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TURNER in the chair). 
the Senator from Nebraska yield for that purpose? 

Mr. THURSTON. Ido. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
ewered to their names: 


Does 


Aldrich, Fairbanks, Morgan, Teller, 
Allen, Gallinger, Nelson, Thurston, 
Allison Gear, Pasco, Turner, 
Bacon, Hale, Pettus, Turpie, 
Bate, Hanna, Platt, Conn. Vest, 
Berry, Harris, Pritchard, Walthall, 
Burrows, Hawley Proctor, Warren, 
Caffery, Jones, Ark. Rawlins, Wetmore, 
Carter, Lindsay, Roach, White. 
Chandler, McEnery, Shoup, 

Clay, Mason, Spooner, 

Daniel, Mills, Stewart, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have re- 
Sa totheir names. Aquornmis present. The Senator from 

ebraska will proceed. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, during the first two years of 
the Union Pacific receivership foreclosure bills were filed by all, 
or nearly all, of the first-mortgage bondholders of the several 
railroads that went to make up the Union Pacific system. The 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, which furnished the 
Pacific outlet for the system, and which, with its branches, was 
resident in Oregon and Washington only, went under foreclosure 
in the courts of those two States; and after a very spirited con- 
test, after the utmost resistance on the part of the receivers of the 
oo to the severance of their receivership, and the placing of 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation line under a separate re- 
ceiver, the courts of Washington and Oregon appointed other 
receivers for those Western lines in the interest of the bondholders 
of those roads; and those roads have been operated for nearly two 
a past under a separate receivership, which, I believe, has 

nally resulted in a sale of the properties and their reorganization; 
and it is now a part of the common railway history of the country 
that the control of those lines is hostile to the Union Pacific. 

So that, instead of furnishing a Pacific outlet to the Union 
Pacific system, instead of being operated in harmony therewith, 
they are now rival lines, shutting off the Union Pacific from the 
waters of the Pacific Coast, and used for the purpose of gathering 
up business and transporting it across the country by the Great 

orthern lines, rivals of the main Union Pacific line, which is 
’ Government aided. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I inquire of the Senator whether the 
United States was a party defendant in that suit of which he has 
just been mae 

Mr. THURSTON. General Cowin, to whom I have referred, 
the Government counsel, went to Portland and attended the hear- 
ings in which I resisted for the receivers of the Union Pacific a 
separate and severed receivership, and he made the same appear- 
ance there for the Government that I have stated he made in the 
originai case, and was permitted by the Oregon court to argue at 
— — the action of those courts severing the system. 

r. MORGAN. If I understand that statement, the United 
States was not a party to the suit, but Mr. Cowin went there as 
amicus curie# to inform the court of his opinion of the law on the 
subject. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Senator understands it correctly. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is right. : 

Mr. THURSTON. And I may say to the Senator that in the 
decision which severed that part of the system the court of Oregon 
held that the Government of the United States had no interest in 
those lines and no right to be heard. 

Mr. MORGAN. e Senator does not contend that the United 
States is concluded by a decree in a suit to which it was not a 

rty? 

Oe. THURSTON. Certainly not. If the Government had any 
right or interest as against that p y, it has it still. 

Then the Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern Railway Com- 
pany, which was the connecting link between the Union Pacific 
Government-aided line and the nm lines and which furnished 
the whole network of branch lines on which the business of Utah 
Idaho, and Montana was up and transferred to and 
shipped over the main lines—that system went away under the 
foreclosure of its first-m: bonds. It was taken away by the 


decrees of the courts after the most spirited contest on the = of 
the general receivers of the Union Pacificsystem. The foreclosure 


of the mortgages on those lines went to a final decree; the roaq 

been sold out and reorganized. It is a part of the common 
railway history of the land that it is now o ted in opposition 
to the Union Pacific; that it has formed lamaive and defensiy. 
alliances with the Denver and Rio Grande and the Great Northern 
Railway, the two parallel competing lines of the Union Pacific 5), 
the south and the north. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I inquire of the Senator whether tho 
Union Pacific was not a majority stockholder or had a largo 
amount of stock in the Oregon Short Line? 

Mr. THURSTON. It had unquestionably, and it appeared as a 
stockholder and set up its claim, but the road was sold out by the 
bondholders. 

Mr. MORGAN. And that stock is gone? 

Mr. THURSTON. That stock is gone. 

Mr. MORGAN. How much of it was there? 

Mr. THURSTON. And necessarily gone, because it is true of 
that line as it is of all the other Western railway lines that what 
seemed to be their value fifteen years ago is not their value to-day, 
and in my judgment never will be their value again. r 

Mr. MORGAN, Does the Senator know how much stock the 
Union Pacific had in the Oregon Short Line? 

Mr. THURSTON. I can not givé the Senator the figures, but 
they are very large. That corporation had, I think, about 2,000 
miles of road, very heavily capitalized. The Union Pacific held 
a majority of its stock, but not in the way that has been suggeste.1 
by the Senator from Alabama. It is true, as I said on the floor 
the other day, that the Union Pacific, before it went into the 
hands of the courts, had invested in the stocks and bonds of other 
companies, and by such investment and by traffic agreements 
entered into had secured the operation of a number of separate 
railway lines belonging to separate railway companies, and thereby 
formed that great system of which I have spoken. 

But as a matter of fact, little more than the credit of the Union 
Pacific was invested in any of these purchases of the outside stock 
or bonds of other companies. The Senator will find, if he looks 
over the record, that when the Union Pacific bought the control- 
ling stock in the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, some- 
thing over $12,000,000 par value, purchased at 90 cents on the dollar, 
the money to buy that stock was raised on a trust—what I would 
call a chattel mortgage. They issued what I would call, in order 
that laymen may understand it, a chattel mortgage—a deed of 
trust for about $11,000,000—and they put up the stock they had 
purchased as collateral to it, and thereby, without putting any- 
thing into the transaction 7 the faith and credit of the com- 
pany, they secured control of this other system. 

= a Did the Union Pacific put up its stock also as 
collate 

Mr. THURSTON. No; it did not. 

Mr. MORGAN. Why not? 

Mr. THURSTON. It put up none of its stock. The stock of 
the Union Pacific was held by about 3,000 one in all parts of 
the world. There was, you may say, none in the treasury. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator misapprehended me. Did the 
Union Pacific put up any part of its stock in the Oregon Short 


Line as a 7 
RSTON. It said to the owners of the Oregon stock, 


Mr. TH 
**We will give you $11,000,000 for $12,000,000 of your stock.” It 
ros. for a loan 


financiered, as 1 understand it, with the Baring 
of $11,000,000 and put up the stock it purc as collateral for 
That the transaction 


the mi , was . 

Mr. MORGAN . The Union Pacific put up its stock as collat- 
eral for the loan? 

Mr. THURSTON. It put it up for collateral to the loan, the 
stock that was purchased with the a Thatisall. That is 
generally true of the manner in which it acquired the stock in 
the other lines. 

Now, that perhaps would have been all right if the conditions 
of the coun had remained the sara, because if the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation stock had co:.'inued worth 99 cents, or, 
as it was then quoted on the market, about 96, it would have been 
good security for the loan, and there would have been gradually 
paid, as there was for a time, interest and a part of the principal 
of the loan. But railway values in the West and all over the 
country went down for reasons which I will not occupy the time 
of the ate to discuss; for reasons about which we might differ; 
in my —— from a combination of conditions. But no one 
can definitely specify or trace the causes to a le origin. 

I will say tothe Senator from Alabama that before this stock 
transaction to which I have referred took place the Union Pacific, 
acting through ad 3, a Line taken = the 
Oregon Railwa: ae y, under w i = a 
to yay as lease mone the on all the bonded indebtedness 

wa; 
memory serves me ri ¢ 6 
that company, then Stoker 
Alabama that in the statement of 
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or less inaccuracy. It is impossible for any man to remember 
with absolute certainty, and so as not to make any mistake, all 
the details of these great transactions. But in the main I am 
stating the situation correctly. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I inquire of the Senator whether in the 
reorganization of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company 
the common stock was included in the plan of reorganization? 

Mr. THURSTON. I think in the reorganization of the Short 
Line Company some provision was made for participation by the 
old stock in the stock of the new company, and that the stock 
which the Union Pacific Company had purchased with its credit, 
and had immediately put up as collateral for the money borrowed 
to pay for it, was represented in the reorganization and received a 
proportionate share, whatever that may have been, of the stock 

f the new company. If I am correct in that, it follows that the 
stock of the new Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 
whatever the proportion may have been, took the place of the old 
stock under this collateral trust. It did not come to the Union 
Pacific. It took the place of the other security for the old original 


loan. 
Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator remember the names of the 
rties who made the reorganization; the committee, for instance? 
Mr. THURSTON. I think one of the parties was Henry R. 


Reed, of Boston; another of the parties, if I am not mistaken. was | 


James L. Carr, of Boston; another, I think, was Oliver Ames, of 
Boston. The other names I do not know. I will.say for the 


benefit of the Senator that Mr. Carr and Mr. Ames were both | 


stockholders of the Union Pacific and holders of some of the 
securities of the Union Pacific. To be entirely fair with the 
Senator—— 

Mr. MORGAN. They are both provided for in the reorganiza- 
tion ent which I put into the Recorpb Saturday. 

Mr. THURSTON. hatever may be the securities of these 
gentlemen in the Union Pacific, while I know nothing about it, I 
have every reason to suppose they are represented in the reorgani- 
zation committee of the Union Pacific. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Fitzgerald committee? 

Mr. THURSTON. The Fitzgerald committee. 
of it. 

Then, Mr. President, in similar ways, by process of the local 
courts, whose proceedings and judgments could not be stayed and 
could not have been stayed by the United States, the several por- 
tions of the Union Pacific road broke asunder. 
took them, foreclosed them, severed them, part of them were re- 
en and t are in process of reorganization. 

r. MORGAN. Now, if I understand the matter, in each one 
of these corporations, which, as the Senator says, broke away 
from the Union Pacific, the Union Pacific had a controlling stock 


I have no doubt 


interest. 

Mr. THURSTON. In some it had a controlling stock interest. 
With others it had traffic agreements. In others it had botha 
stock and a bonded interest. 

Mr. MORGAN. Was the United States a party to any of those 


proceedin 

Mr. THURSTON. The United States was not a party to any of 

those ; and if the United States, out of the sale of the 

Union Pacific, does not realize its full claim, it can pursue all the 

remedies it ever had against all these properties, and that entirely 

rea ve of the foreclosure sale which the Senator now seeks 
wv * 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understandit, the proposed contract of sale 
made by President Cleveland conveys all the property and rights 
of the Union Pacific of every kind and character to the purchaser, 
as a decree of court would, and the bill is framed to sell the entire 
interest of the United States in the Union Pacific Company, sub- 
ject to the wens liens or mortgages. 

Mr. THURSTON. There, as I have stated all the time, the 
Senator and I utterly disagree. There has been no engagement 
on the part of the United States to waive any of its claims. 
Whatever the court has hold of is to be sold, and there 
is a guaran bid. If there is any deficiency after the sale, the 
Government of the United States is still the owner of the defi- 
ciency claim and can a its remedy for the collection thereof 

as far as it could if the so-called arrangement with President 
had not been made. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator, I think, misapprehends the point 
Imake. It is that the reorganization which has been made by the 

id committee includes a disposition or disposal of all the 
credits, belongings of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
~ hands of the committee, in absolute ownership, to be dis- 


by them as they see proper. The agreement was the pred- 

upon which the letters were among Mr. Harmon and 

Mr. and Mr. Fitzgerald w resulted in the ent 
between them for the purchase at the foreclosure sale of this prop- 


Now no exception, I understand, has been made in favor of the 
United States out of that sale of any right or privilege or franchise 


The mortgagees | 
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or anything of the kind. It all passes subject to the prior lien 
of the first-mortgage bondholders. 

Mr. THURSTON. Thesale, of course, will goon like any other 
railroad foreclosure sale. The court takes the property—all it can 
lay its hands on. The real estate it takes, and it reduces to pos- 
session such of the assets as it can lay the hands of the court upon, 
thereby subjecting them to the lien of the mortgages and disposi- 
tion of the court. The court sells what has got. It does not 
foreclose the United States from pursuing its claim against other 
railroad properties. If there is a deficiency and the Government 
has any claim against the Oregon Short Line, the Oregon Naviga- 
tion Company, or the Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf Company, 
or any of the old branch-line properties not foreclosed, it can pro- 
ceed against them as fully as if no agreement had been made. 

Nothing in this suit affects the claim of the Government against 
those roads. But the claim of the Government against outside 
companies, and the claim of the Government against the stock- 
holders and bondholders for misappropriation of funds, for mal- 





feasance or misfeasance in office, does not attach and never can 
attach until there is a deficiency ascertained. 
So, Mr. President, the Administration of President Cleveland 


was presented the spectacle of the different courts of the United 
States, at the instance of the first-mortgage bondholders, who had 
first right to these separate and distinct properties, taking posses- 
sion of the several railroads, appointing separate receivers, fore- 
closing the mortgages thereon, selling them out, severing them 
from the Union Pacific, until it reached the point where the old 
main line of the Union Pacific stood single and alone, a line from 
the Missouri River on the east to Ogien, in Utah, on the west, 
1,032 miles; from Kansas City on the east to Denver on the west, 
from Denver across to Cheyenne on the main line, a distance of 
about 800 miles more, and at the time that this so-called arrange- 
ment was made the naked trunks of the Union Pacific stood 
stripped of every branch. 

This is important because that great system, as a system, was 
one thing; the 1,800 miles of original main line is another. It 
is also important because it throws light upon the figures which 
Senators have read here, wherein they have claimed on the floor 
that the Union Pacific Railroad for a series of years earned over 
$7,000,000 per annum. ‘Those figures were for the system during 
the years when 8,000 miles were operated, and not to the latter 
years, when severed and alone the entire earnings to pay the first- 
mortgage bonds and the Government must be made from 1,800 
mniles of road. 

Mr. President, the Cleveland Administration waited until it 
discovered another thing, and that was that first mortgages were 
being foreclosed on every foot of the Union Pacific main line. It 
waited until it was disclosed that the issues had been made up, 
and that these foreclosures were approaching final decrees. It 
waited until it was face to face with a vision of the sale of those 
properties, the Government left out. 

Now, what ought President Cleveland to have done? I have 
rarely defended him. I have not been called upon to do so much, 
but he certainly did see to it that the United States was equipped 
with a splendid corps of eminent lawyers to look after its interests 
in the matter of foreclosure, to see to its protection, to make sure 
that its rights were not sacrificed, its assets dissipated, its reme- 
dies gone. 

Having reached that point, I beg to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country to the action that followed. The action 
is fully set forth in the report of the Government directors to the 
Department of the Interior, made on the 23d day of January last, 
which since that time has constituted a part of the record of the 
Department—that Department where ever since the Government 
has had relation with railroads all reports affecting those rela- 
tions have gone on record and are to be found; that Department 
in which any Senator or any citizen desiring any information 
upon the subject is directed, by the law of the land. by the usual 
course of procedure, and by the precedents long time set. The 
report of the Government directors is as follows: 


-t 


[Copy of Union Pacific Governmént directors’ report to the Department « 
the Interior. } 


Str: In the Government directors’ report of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company made to you, and bearing date September 12, 1896, they referred to 
the fact that the large interests which are represented in the committees 
charged with the reorganization of the property might, at a somewhat later 
period, assume a more definite attitude and define more clearly th rt which 


they might be willing to take in reaching a satisfactory adjustme: f the 
Government claim. We further stated that. in that event, we should fllea 
supplemental report with our recommendations to your Department 

Pain the first and second sessions of the Fifty-fourth Congress the sub- 
ject of the adjustment of the debts of the bond-aided roads to the Govern- 


ment, which had been the subject of so much prolific discussion during the 
earlier Congresses, was again brought forward, patiently examined by the 
committee of the House, and the deliberations of that committee resulted in 
what is known as the Powers bill. The House allowed three days for its 


discussion, and the result was that the bill was lost by a decisive majority 
In the opinion of the Government directors, the provisions of the Powers 
By its terms the Union Pacific 
, or its successor, was allowed to subject the property toa 
),000, bearing interest at 4 per cent. 


bill were not favorable to the Government. 
Railway Compan 


prior lien of $54, nis is over $20,000,000 
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more than the lien which now precedes the Government's. and while it is 
true that the property bound by the Government lien would have been the 
entire 1,822 miles which complete the Union Pacific Railway Souspene'Supep- 
erty. including terminals, it is still true that thesecond mortgage to begiven 
to the Government would offer but an imperfect security. 

Since the failure of the Powers bill the nization committee, repre- 
senting a very large majority of the stocks and bonds of the Union Pacific 
gave. Com ny which committee consists of Messrs. Louis Fitzgerald, 
Jacob Fi. Schiff. T. Jefferson Coolidge, jr., Chauncey M. w, Marvin 
Hughitt, and Oliver Ames, 2d, have presented to Hon. Judson Harmon, the 
Attorney-reneral of the United States, a p tion contained in the letter 
of Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, chairman, to the Hon. George Hoadly, dated Jan- 
ener 1897, which was written in answer to the latter's letter of January 


entire correspondence is as follows: 


“New York, January 14, 1897. 
“DEAR Sie: As you are pay aware, I have for more than two years 
t had eaees, under the direction of the Attorney-General of the United 
tates, as 5: | assistant to him, of the interest of the United States in the 
tter of issue of subsidy bonds and its lien securing the same upon the 


nion Pacific Railway. 
bill by the House of Representatives 


“The defeat of the Prepesed fending. 
renders it certain that the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 


Attorney-General] must look in some other direction for the protection of the 
interests of the United States. 

“ After a careful consideration by the late and t Attorney-General 
and myself it was decided at an early stage in the history of the Pacific Rail- 
road litigation that the Government should not a r in that cause until 
the parties competent and responsible to act should appear who would enter 
into some definite arrangement for a bid upon the sroperty. including the 
sinking fund, at such a rate as would afford reasonable protection to the 
interests of the United States, and yet not prevent competition which might 


result in larger 
that the committee of reorganization, 
ou are chairman, are prepared to enter into e ment to make 
e sale of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific ways, and of the 
fund of the Union Pacific Railway, of a sum which, without debar- 
ring the Government from a higher bid at such sale, would afford 
some reasonable approximation to the value of the rights of the Government 
a0 p pecoad mortgage of the property, if it should prove to be the highest 


“T therefore solicit from you an coty response, to be communicated by me 
to the executive department of the Government, as to whether your com- 
mittee would be willing to fix a sum which they would be willing to bid ata 
sale if in foreclosure, and which would carry a perfect title to the 
ee Seen oe oe ee States as well as first mo: 
future 80 t we may know before commencing proceedings 
an approximate equivalent to the value of the 
tion of a foreclosure case such as the 


take up this matter for early action, and 
to themselves to a —— a 7 please 
tailed suggestions as ow the ormance 
‘action of the Government. ” 


“GEORGE HOADLY. 


“ Yours, truly, 
“Gen. Lours Firz@ERALp, 
‘120 Broadway, City. 


“New York, January 15, 1897. 


“Hon. Grorck HoaDLY 
“ Special 


No. 29 William Street, Now York City. 


“DEPARTMENT OF JusTIOR, Washington, 
et fae et acc 
Pacific and Ronens festhe vnibwea aumapenies Bieber Bacide sinking 
fund as a basis for the Government's proeeeding to foreclose its lien thereon. 
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Iam authorized by the President to commence foreclosure proceedings as 
suggested in your proposal, provided it is modified in the following partic): 


* First. In order to preserve the bases of the informal negotiation « 

which took in the absence of an accurate statement of the sinking fun: 
our offer should be modified so that the amount of the teed bid 
herein named will be $45,754,059.09 instead of the sum of $45,000,000. 

“Second. That the following clause of your p be eliminated, vi 
‘And that, to the extent to w the Government may determine the ter 
of decree, an equal deposit to be made within a reasonable time before sa| 
shall be nired as a ey of any other bidder.’ While I have 
bp ae gouns = F ieee uniform nating in spies Sovodioeur. ; 
of requiring a deposit of a ersas @ guaran good and security 
for performance, and while the Government will obviously have the san): 
interest as other parties in having such conditions imposed, I do not wish ¢., 
make a stipulation on that point as a condition of our y ey 

“Third. bien Fh Be is understoed to mean that in case the prop 
erty mentioned shou be sold as a unit, minimum bids for the separa:. 

rtions thereof are to be made which in the aggregate will produce to t). 

vernment the net sum above mentioned. In case of separate sales t)). 
deposit named by you may of course be used for qualification of bidders rv), 
a ou at each, in such proportions as may be required under t)... 


“Fourth. Your guaranty applies to such sale or sales as shall become «/ 
fective. The sale of the sinking fund may be judicial or otherwise. 

“Your acceptance of the above modifications of your proposal will clos: 
the arrangement, and I will proceed to institute foreclosure proceedings «1 
behalf of the Government as soon as t named by you is made, for 
which, — receipt of your acceptance, I designate the depository. 

“Very respectfully, 
“JUDSON HARMON, Attorney-General, 

“Lovuts FrrzGeraup, Esq. 

* Chairman Reor ion Committee 
“ Union Pacific Rwy. Co., No. 120 Broadway, New York. 


“New York, January 20, 1897. 

“Sir: I have your favor of the 18th instant, written in reply to my letter 
- oa instant to Hon. George Hoadly, special assistant to the Attorney- 

eneral. 

“On behalf of the reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company, Il have the honor to accept the tions proposed in your let- 
ter of January 18, 1897, to the in my letter to Hon. Georgo 
many, on on 15th instant. 

“ am, ve 
” - “LOUIS FITZGERALD, 


“Chairman Union Pacific Reorganization Committee. 
“Hon. Jupsonw HARMON, 
‘Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 


“New York, January 20, 1897. 
“Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of this date, addressed 
me. 


“The arrangement between your comunittee and the United States being 
closed thereby, as provided in my last letter, 1 hereby designate as a deposi- 
tary the United States Trust Company of New York. _ 
at “JUDSON HARMON, ; 
sti ade Dial - “Attorney-General of the United States. 
“Chairman of the Reorpanisa 


tion Committee 4 
“of the Union Pacific Rwy. Co. 


“Unsrrep States Trust ComPANY oF NEw York, 45-47 Wali Street. 

“ United’ States Trust Company of New York hereby certifies that there 
has been ted with it by Louta Bi chairman of the iza- 
tion of the Union , the sum of four mil 
lion five hundred thousand dollars under terms of and for the 

named in the agreement em in the letter of said Fitzgerald 

on. George Hoadly, special Sete cere! of the 

ett sce Unie tates fs id Pagurus Sanaa 
ne i. an 
the letter of said aia dated 











from any other of the forms of settlement attempted in Con- 
funding Wit sr the Powers bill, for instance, the prior first lien was $54,300,000, 
ora the amount of bonds given to the Government was about $54,000,000. 

‘These bonds were to bear 2 per cent interest, and if sold on the market 
would not, in our , command more than 35 per cent. We, of course, 
make this estimate without guarantee by the Government. Under the Pow 

ers bill the Government would also realize the amount of the sinking 

. 700,08, and the value of its second-mortgage bonds, $20,000,00—in 

000, tis therefore manifest that the cash offer of $45,754,050.99 is 


In addition to the mere business view relating to the cash value of the se- 
curities to be given to the United States under the provisions of the Powers 
with the cash offer made by the reorganization committee, 
that the holding by the Government of $54,000,000 of 2 per 
by asecond lien would result unfavorably to the United 
Government would be eee to repeated attacks or entreaties 
asking for remission of payment of sinking-fund obligations and, at the ma 
tu of the bonds, w find itself confronted with the same difficulties 

S em every effort which has been made tusecure 
yment of this claim. 
oe be open and public, so that if a higher bid than 
by the reorganization committee should be made, the 
will obtain the paaees ot a =. sae 

This whole subject was placed ore the Governmen rectors before 
any action was had, and we advised the acceptance of the proposition and 
the institution of foreclosure ngs. is report is now made for the 


: 


purpose of formal action and of placing our report on the records of 
yor! of which is respectfully submitted 
Ww . 
E. ELLERY ANDERSON, 
J. W. DOANE, 
J.N.H. PATRICK, 
W. J. COOMBS, 
J.N. SHERIDAN, 


Government Directors. 
Hon. DAvip R. FRANCIs, 
Secretary 


Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Now, I challenge the attention of the country to the letter 
which I am about to read again, the letter which I introduced 
here a few days since, which itis well to read again; for this letter 
when ty read, when carefully considered from a legal stand- 
point, and when properly understood, is a complete answer to all 
of the animadversions of the Senators on the other side of this 


question to the ition that the United States had needlessly 
and uselessly and improperly included the sinking fund in this 
matter of forecl 


osure. 

I call the attention of the country tothe fact that the first prop- 
osition which resulted in this arr ment came from a special 
counsel of the Government, Governor Hoadly. Governor Hoadly 
had been Te to make a jal study of the claim of the 
Government and its security. He had been employed because of 
i , his known attainments, his unblemished char- 


F 


acter, asaman. He gave to this question careful, 
deli , and exhaustive examination; and when he 
wrote the of January 14 it was the letter of a great lawyer 
solicitous for the rights of his client, endeavoring to secure for 


client the uttermost that there was in the security that he 
to satisfy its claim: 


EE 
. 


New York, January 1, 1897. 
bly aware, I have for more than two years 
of the Attorney-General of the United 
of the interest of the United States in the 
and its lien securing the same upon the 


F 
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5 
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He 
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? 

E 
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of the proposed oenting bill by the House of Representatives 
that the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
must look in some other direction for the protection of the 


United States. 
by the late and t Attorney-General 


| 
ii 


consideration 
decided at an early stage in the Cie of the Pacific Rail- 
the Government should not a rin that cause until 
a py ny ee en 
arrangement fora upon pro y (including the 
rate as would afford reasonable protection to the 
tates, and yet not prevent competition, which might 


suggested anne | ~~ —— -— of ponngratantien. of 
are enter into ent tomake a 
Pacific and Kansas Pacific colleen. and of the 
Pacific Railway, of a sum which, without debar- 
nee ue er bid at such sale, would afford 
approximation to ue of the rights of the Government 
‘second mortgage of the property, if it should prove to be the highest and 


solicit you an early response, to be communicated by me 

aeperenins of the Government, as to whether your commit- 

ay ae en pe would be willing to bid at a sale 

and which w carry a perfect title to the prop- 

ee nen wen aseant mo. from 

80 we may know before commencing proceedings that we 
= approximate 


ei 


: 


: 


A 
iit 
i 


i 
a 


z 
F 


mf 


‘tothe 


* 


in 
are at equivalent to the value of the propert 
the Ey gd of a foreclosure case such as the neorney- 


I be glad if you will ki take up this matter for early action, and 
if your to themselves to make =< bid, please 


sply with to how the perf 
thay be secured to too a one as performance 
ours, truly, 


‘Gen. Lovuts FrrzGERap, 120 Broadway, City. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I 

referred to in that 
THURSTON. He refers to the committee whose chairman 


GEORGE HOADLY. 
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uire of the Senator what committee 
Governor Hoadly when he says 
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Mr. MORGAN. It is the same as in the Recorp here’ 
Mr. THURSTON. The same committee. Mr. President, I 
challenge attention to the fact that the'first suegestion to include 





the sinking fund in the property to be sold came from the law 
ofticers of the United States. If any lawyer will follow me | 
for a few moments, he will become convinced that that proposition 


was made after a careful study of the il relation of the United 
States to that sinking fund and for the express purpose pro- 
tecting the United States im securing the benefit that sinking 
fund. 

He will understand also that it was not of the sli st impor- 
tance and is not to-day to the reorganization comm e or to anv 
bidder on that property whether that sinking fund is included in 
the property sold, because that sinking fund is taken as so much 
cash—$17,000,000—and it can make no difference to that commit 
tee, it can make no difference to any other purchaser in bidding 
the railroad property, whether he raises his bid $17 
he gets $17,000,000 cash in addition to the other p 
whether he decreases his bid $17,000,000 because he 
the $17,000,000. 

The Senator from Alabama has suggested that this sinking fund 
in some way is to be used by the bidders to make up their bid on 
the property. Notatall. It does not go to them until the sale is 
over. It goes to them just as any other part of the railroad, as a 
part of the assets that they buy. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask for information of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska why it was necessary, then, to specify the 
sinking fund at all in these negotiations: 

Mr. THURSTON. I will explain that to the Senator with the 
greatest pleasure, as | have already announced my purpos 
doing at this time. This sinking fund was 
Congress known as the Thurman Act 
7th of May, 1878. 


That there shall be established in the Treasury of 
sinking fund, which shall be invested by the Secretary « 
bends of the United States and the semiannual income thereof shall be in 
like manner from time to time invested, and the same shal! accumulate and 
be disposed of as hereinafter mentioned And in making such investment 
the’Secretary shal! prefer the 5 per cent bonds of the United States, unl 
for good reasons appearing to him, and which he shall report to Congress, | 
shall atany time deem it advisable to invest in other bonds of the United 
States. All the bonds belonging to said fund shall, a as they shall be 
obtained, be so stamped as to show that they belong to said fund, and that 
they are not good in the hands of other holders than the Secretary of the 
Treasury until they shall have been indorsed by him, and publicly disposed 
of pursuant to this act. 


ol 


nh 
000.000 ber 
roperty or 
adoes not ¢ 


+ e 


created by an act ot 
, Which became a law on the 
Section 8 of that act provides: 


the United States a 


f the Treasury in 


fast 





Section 4 provides the manner in which the sinking fund shall 
be credited and determined. It is as follows: 


That there shall be carried to the credit of the said fund, on the Ist day o 
February in each year, the one-half of the compensation for services herein 
before named, rendered for the Government by said Central Pacific Railroad 
Company. not applied in liquidation of interest; and, in addition thereto, the 
said company shall, on said day in each year, pay into the Treasury, to t 
credit of said sinking fund, the sum of $1,200,000, or so much thereof as shal! 
be necessary to make the 5 per cent of the net earnings of its said road pay 
able to the United States under said act of 1862, and the whole sum earned 
by itas compensation for services rendered for the United States, toget! 
with the sum by this section required to be paid, amount in the aggre 
25 per cent of the whole net earnings of said railroad company 
and defined as hereinbefore provided, for the year ending on th 
December next preceding. That there shal! be carried to the credit of the 
said fund, on the Ist day of February in each year, the one-half of the cota 
pensation for services hereinbefore named, rendered for the Government b 







certained 
Bist day of 





said Union Pacific Railroad Company, not applied in liquidation of inter 
and, in addition thereto, the said company shall, on said day in each year, pay 
into the Treasury to the credit of said sinking fund the sum of $850,000 
so much thereof as shall be necessary to make the 5 per cent of the net ears 
ings of its said road payable to the United States under said act of 1862, and 
the whole sum earned by it as compensation for services rendered for the 
United States, together with the sum by this section required to paid 
amount in the aggregate to 25 per cent of the whole net earnings o i rail- 
road company, ascertained and defined as hereinbefore provided, for the year 
ending on the 3ist day of December next preceding 

Section 5 refers to the same matter, and is as follows: 

That whenever it shall be made satisfactorily to appear to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by either of said companies, that 75 per cent of its net ear 


ings as hereinbefore defined, for any current yer, are or were insufficient 
to pay the interest for such year upon the obligations of such company, iu 
Ss which obligations there may exista lien paramount to that of th 
United States, and that such interest has been paid out of such net 

said Secretary is hereby authorized, and itis made hisduty, to remit for su 
current year so much of the 25 per cent of net earnings required to be paid 
into the sinking fund, as aforesaid, as may have been thus applied and l 
in the payment of interest as aforesaid. 


Section 6 prohibits the voting of any dividend when the com- 
pany shall ‘be in default of complying with the terms of the act, 
and is as follows: 


That no dividend shall be voted, made, or paid for or to any stockholder or 
stockholders'in either of said companies respectively at any time when the 
said company shall be in default in respect of the payment either of the sums 
required as aforesaid to be paid into said sinking fund, or in respect of the 
payment ofthe said 5 per cent of the net earnings, or in respect of interest 
upon any debt the lien of which, or of the debt on which it may accrue, is 
paramount to that of the United States; and any officer or person who shall 
vote, declare, make, or pay, and any stockholder of any of said companies 
who shall receive, any such dividend contrary to the provisions of this act 
shall be liable to the United States for the amount thereof, which, when ro- 
covered, shall be paid into said sinkingfund. And every such officer, person, 


earnin 
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or stockholder who shall knowingly vote, declare, make, or pay any such divi- 
dend, contrary to the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $10,000, and by imprisonment not exceeding one year. 

Section 7 provides as follows: 


That the said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, at the 
maturity of said bonds so respectively issued by the United States, be ap- 
plied to the payment and satisfaction thereof, according to the interest and 

yroportion of each of said companies in said fund, and of all interest paid by 
the United States thereon, and not reimbursed, subject to the provisions of 
the next section. 

Section 8 is as follows: 


That said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, according to 
the interest and proportion of said companies respectively therein— 

I call attention carefully to this provision, because it was upon 
this that the law officers of the United States were so solicitous 
that the sinking fund should be sold as a part of the mortgage 
property — 
be held for the protection, security, and benefit of the lawful and just hold- 
ers of any mortgage or lien debts of such companies respectively, lawfully 
paramount to the rights of the United States, and for the claims of other 
creditors, if any, lawfully chargeable upon the funds so required to be paid 
into said sinking fund, according to their.respective lawful priorities, as well 
as for the United States, according to the oe of equity, to the end that 
all persons having any claim upon said sinking fund may be entitled thereto 
in due order; but the provisions of this section shall not operate or be held to 
impair any existing legal right, except in the manner in this act provided, 
of any mortgage, lien, or other creditor of any of said companies respectively, 
nor to excuse any of said companies respectively from the duty of discharg- 
ing, out of other funda, its debts to any creditor except the United States. 


Mr. MORGAN. The Senator says he was the counsel for the 
receivers. He was counsel at the time the orders sopeinting the 
receivers and defining their powers were made, and I suppose he 
eer drew up the orders. Now, let me ask the Senator, if 
that sinking fund belonged tothe Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany in the sense that that company might dispose of it, or if it 
was within the control of the court in the sense that the court 
might dispose of it, why was it not put into the order of court 
taking possession of the property of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company? 

Mr. THURSTON. For the 7 plain and patent reason, may 
it please you, Mr. President, that it was in the possession of the 
United States and could not be reached by the processes of the 
court or subjected to the jurisdiction of the receivers. Although 
my recollection is not accurate on that subject, I think perhaps 
it may have been referred to in the bill in the case, but I am not 
certain. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; there is no mention made of it in the 
order that I have ever seen, and I think I have read the papers. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report in 1893, on 
page 48, as to the disposition of this fund, states: 

But as the bonds mature the sinking fund can be applied to their partial 

yment, unless the corporations should make default on obligations secured 
vy pit liens, in which event the law heretofore quoted requires the assets 
held by the Government to be used for their satisfaction. 

If the Senator will pardon me for one moment, I will call his 
attention tu the broad language of the order appointing the re- 
ceivers, and of the property which was placed in their hands by 
the order of the court. 


In the circuit court of the United States for the Eighth judicial cireuit and 
western district of Misso' 


ORDER APPOINTING RECEIVERS. 
(Title of cause omitted.] 


Upon reading and considering the verified bill of empiatas in this cause 
and the answer of the defendant, the Union Pacific way Company, this 
day filed, and on motion of the counsel for complainants, the defendant, the 
Union Pacific Railway nee , appearing by counsel and assenting hereto, 
and each of the other defendants appe by counsel and assenting hereto, 
and due deliberation being therein had, it is, 
Adjudged, ordered, and decreed by the court: That 8. H. H. Clark, of Omaha, 
and Oliver W. Mink, of Boston, and E. Ellery Anderson, of New York, be, 
and they are horsey segeaeens ancillary receivers of all such portion of the 
entire system of rail held and controlled, leased, or operated by, for, or 
in the interest of the said Union Pacific Railway Company, defendan and of 
each of the other of said defendants, and of all = alten: 
chinery, supplies, moneys, accounts, choses in action, of stock, bonds, 
roperty, and assets of every description, and of all lands and land grants, 
leasehold, contractual rights, and rties belonging to each of said de- 
fendants, so far as the same may now be situated or hereafter found to be 
within the territorial jurisdiction of this court, whether described in the bill 
cs mos, saaees 6 oe ome, and — 

re stock, . steamships, ships, docks, piers, floats, machinery, 
coal yards Stal.am heed, ond cupplica aoe 





mate shops, and fixtures, 

owned, held, or in possession of any of said defendants or of any, corporation 
composing a part of or operated in the interest of the said Union Pacific 
system, as described in said bill of complaint, including all track, terminal 
facilities, real estate, warehouses, offices, stations, and all other buildings 
of every kind owned, held, or possessed by all or any of said companies, 
together with all telegraph lines and the appurtenances thereto; and also 


all the moneys, books of accounts, contracts of e kind, debts, ae in 
action, bonds, stocks, securi deeds, interests, beneficial 
muniments of title, bills receivable, rents, ts, and income of the premises 
accruing and to accrue, as rights, easements, and privi- 


as 
leges of each and every of said compniaes, 20 “Se 08 the same may now be 
situate or hereafter found within the jurisdiction of this court. 


That the said receivers be, and they are hereby, fully authorized and 
directed to take immediate possession of all and singular the railroads and 


property above described or referred to and continue the operation of said 


and water system and every part thereof, and to run, manage, and 
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operate the said railroads, and such other railroads as said Union Pacis. 
ilway Company holds under lease, contract, or otherwise, and has heret., 
fore run and operated, or which have been or are being operated by, for. « 
in the interest of the Union Pacific Railway Company as a part of its syste), 
within the territorial jurisdictionof this court, and to exercise the enthorit \ 
and franchises of the said companies and conduct systematically the busine. , 
and occupation of a common carrier of passengers and freight, and dischary.. 
all the public and governmental duties aes upon said Union Pacijj 

ilway corporation, or upon any of the other corporations whose lines .° 
road are now in the possession of and operated by, for, or in the interest of said 
Union Pacific Railway Company, within said territorial jurisdiction; and t., 
preserve the said property in proper condition and repair, so that it ma\ 
with safety and most advantageously be used, and to protect the title an 
possession of the same, and to omert such persons and make such payment. 
and disbursements as may be n or proper in so doing. 

Said Union Pacific Railway Company, and each and every of said defend. 
ant companies, and each and every of the officers, directors, agents, or em 
ployees of each of the defendants, and all other persons and corporations 
soever, are — required and commanded forthwith to turn over and de 
liver, to such receivers or their duly constituted representative, any and a|| 
railroads, property, books of account, vouchers, papers, deeds, leases, con 
tracts; bills, notes, accounts, moneys, or other property in his or their hands, 
or under his or their control, so situate or hereafter found within the terri 
torial jurisdiction of this court; and each and every of such directors, of 
cers, agents, employees, panes or corporations are hereby commanded ani 
required to obey and conform to such orders as may be given them from time 
to time by the said receivers, or their duly constituted representatives, in 
conducting the operations of the said property and in discharging their du- 
ties as such receivers; and each and every of such officers, directors, and 
qurers of the said Union Pacific Railway Company, and of cach of the 
defendants, and all other persons and corporations soever, are hereby en- 
joined from interfering in any way whatever with the possession or manage- 
ment of any part of the property over which the receivers are hereby ap- 
pointed, or interfering in any way to prevent the discharge of their duties 
or operating the same under the court's order. 

Said receivers are hereby fully authorized to operate the said system of 
railroads so owned, comes, pues , or controlled by, for, or in the interest 
of the said Union Pacific way Company, and manage all other property; 
of such corporation now situate or hereafter found within the territorial 

urisdiction of this court, at their discretioa, ancl in such manner as will, in 
heir judgment, produce the most satisfactory results consistent with the 
harge of the poems duties imposed thereon, and to collect and receive all 
the income therefrom and all the debts due said companies of all kinds; and 
for such pu are hereby vested with full power at their discretion to 
employ and discharge and fix the compensation of all such officers, attorney», 
managers, yp ey agents, and employees to aid in the proper dis 
charge of their duties; and they and each of them shall have power, with the 
sanction of the court, to redeem any and all of the securities of the company 
now pled, as security on loans of money, and they shall have power, with 
the sanction of the court first had, to borrow money, if needful, in their 
ju ent, in order to comply with this direction, and also so far as may }o 
needful to pay all operating expenses, and for current necessities for labor 
Sa but for no other purpose without the further order of this 
co 


Said receivers are fully authorized and empowed to institute and prose- 
cute all such suits as may be necessary, in their judgment, for the proper 
tenes of the proper and trusts hereby vested in them, and tolikewise 

efend such actions instituted against them as such receivers, and also to 
appear in and conduct the prosecution or defense of any suit now pending 
in any court the Union Pacific Railway Company: the defendants, or 
any of them, or any of the companies embraced in the Union Pacific system 
or operated by, for, or in the interest of said oo the prosecution or 
defense of w will, in the judgment of said rece vers, be necessary for the 
proper protection of the p: rty placed in their charge for the interest and 
hts of creditors conn 


receivers are hereby directed to deposit the moneys coming into their 
hands in some banks in New York City, Bosten, and and such other 
cities or places as may be necessary or convenient, and report to the court 
what banks they have so selected. 
It is hereby further ordered, and decreed that out of the moneys 
be shall come into the hands receivers from the operation of said 
wa 


, properties, or otherwise, they shall— 
First. Pay all current expenses incident to the creation or administration 
of this to the of said railway or railroads and properties. 
become due orintersecting lines 
of business, and for track service 


railroads by the said U Pacific Railway Company, or by 
any of the companies com said in the tion of its lines, 
and car and 


amounts now due from said Union 

for tax: ts a Sieaeeer a t KY _ 
system for taxes and assessments u prope e ; 

Third. atl ves, Ghpleyess, attorneys, and 


of this order. 

contracted for or 
railroads, or 

said or com) for rs and credi 

ca thelr labor thin six to the allowance of this order. 


ail amounts due from said railway com or companies for 
the rental or compensation for caliway lines, property, or 


The money belonging to the defendants and each consti- 
calinarnirted eal epee on ¥ shall’ be 


as heretofore directed, be held by 

said receivers until they are au to dispose of the same under the or- 
der or decree of this court. 

Seventh. And receivers are in case it is in 


railroads as aforesaid, urpose of 
Sretanting such presi tal Geenead areeottg Gea toe ee . 


or contract. 
Tt te further ordered, That the said receivers shall retain possession and 
continue to discharge the duties and trusts aforesaid until the further order 
court in eg gh ny he they shall from time to time make 


so Te farther otecd that an injunction be Issued against the defendants 
persons to restrain them from in asian le x iets.0n8 oF er 


days from this 
cureties to be 
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coming into thelr hands according to the order of this court. | 
(Filed October 16, 1293.) 
Afterwards, that being dated October 16, 1893, on the 5th of De- 
cember, 1894, Judge Sanborn ordered, adjudged, and decreed as 
follows: 


In the cireuit court of the United States for the eighth judicial circuit and 
western district of Missouri. 


Russell e and George J. Gould, trustees, complainants, vs. The Union 
Pacific Iway Company, The Mercantile Trust Company, 8S. H. Clark, 
Oliver W. Mink, E. Ellery Anderson, Frederic R. Coudert, and John W. 
Doane, defendants. 

Order appointing additional receivers. 


Upon reading and considering the petition of Richard Olney, Attorney 
General of the United States, for the United States this day presented, and 
upon motion of J. C. Cowan, special assistant to the Attorney-General in the 

remises, the complainants and defendants appearing by counsel and assent- 
a hereto, and due deliberation being therein had, it is 

Ordered, judged, and decreed by the court; That John W. Doane, of Chi 
cago, Il., and Frederic R. Coudert, of New York City, be, and they are 
hereby a 


said defendant, the Union Pacific Railway Company, and of all the railroad 
property and assets described in the bill of complaint herein; and the said 
additional receivers hereby appointed are required within thirty days from 
this date to file with the clerk of the court a proper bond, with sureties to 
be approved by the said clerk or the court, each in the penal sum of $25,000, 


con for the faithful discharge of his duties, and to account for all 
funds into his hands according to the order of this court, and to com- 
ply with all the terms and provisions of the order heretofore made in this 


cause appointing 8. H. H. Clark, Oliver W. Mink, and E. Ellery Anderson 
receivers herein. 

Ordered, adjudged, and decreed: That all provisions of all former orders of 
this court herein shall apply so as to authorize and govern the said additional 
receivers so that said additional receivers, John W. Doane and Frederic R. 
Conder’, Comes and cooperating with said Receivers Clark, Mink, and Ander- 
son, shall have all the powers granted to and perform all the duties imposed 
upon said Receivers Clark, Min’x, and Anderson by the tormer orders of this 
court, as fully and to the same effect as if the original order of this court ap- 

inting the said Clark, Mink, and Anderson as such receivers had embraced 
the names of five receivers instead of three, viz, of the said Doane and Cou- 
dert in addition to the said Clark, Mink, and Anderson. 


December 5, 1804 
WALTER H. SANBORN, Circuit Judge. 


So, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me a moment, this 
power of appointment did not include the sinking fund, for the 
reason that it was sequestered in the hands of the United States 
as a trust fund, to be applied according to law by the officers of 
the United States to the creditors therein provided for, of different 
classes, and soon. Therefore, without a violation of the statute 
the court could not ibly take that property under its jurisdic- 
tion and di of it otherwise than is prescribed by the statute. 
So the President of the United States had no right to include it in 
the agreement which he made with Fitzgerald, as the chairman 
< = reorganization committee, and so there was a violation of 
the law. 

Isu that when a decree is passed for the sale of this prop- 
erty, it will include all that I have referred to here; and if it does, 
there will not be a ~— a man’s finger left of the entire property 
of the Union Pacific Railroad that does not pass into the 
the purchasers except only the sinking fund, which is excluded by 
law from any such disposal by the court. This agreementis there- 


fore void. 
Mr. GEAR. Is the Senator through? 
Mr. MORGAN. Iam through. 


Mr. GEAR. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GEAR. It is pretty late. The Senator from Nebraska is 
not quite through, and he will probably have some time to-morrow. 
I therefore move that the Senate adjourn. 

_ Mr. MASON. I should like to have an executive session for 
just one moment to make some reports. 

Mr. GEAR. I will withdraw the motion to adjourn, and move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 





8 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 20, 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 19, 1897. 
COMMISSIONER. 


Charles H. Isham, of Baltimore, Md., to be a commissioner in 
and for the District of Alaska, to reside at Unga, to fill one of the 
four additional commissionerships created by the act of Congress 
approved June 4, 1897. 

SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 
Christ, of Nogales, Ariz., to be surveyor-general of Ari- 
zona, George J. Roskruge, removed. 

ree P. Hanson, of Sundance, Wyo., to be surveyor-general 
of Wyoming, vice John C. Thompson, removed. ; 


ted additional receivers of this court of all and singular the | 
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REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
Edward W. Fox, of Clayton, N. Mex., to be register of the land 
office at Clayton, N. Mex., vice John C, Slack, removed. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


John K. Ames, of Maine, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Machias, in the State of Maine, vice George W. Drisko, 


| resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 19, IS97, 


APPOINTMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. 
Charles Laurie McCawley, to be an assistant quartermaster in 
the United States Marine Corps, with the rank of captain. 
CONSUL. 


Henry W. Diederich, of the District of Columbia, to be consul 
of the United States at Magdeburg, Germany. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Commander Nehemiah M. Dyer, to be a captain. 


Lieut. Commander Edward P. Wood, to be a commander. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Joseph C. Thompson, M. D., a citizen of New York, to be 
| assistant surgeon. 
Frank T. Chambers, a citizen of Kentucky, to be a civil en- 
gineer. 
Charles W. Parks, a citizen of New York, to be a civil engineer, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE 


an 


ARMY. 
| Infantry arm. 

Lieut. Col. Daniel Webster Benham, Seventh Infantry, to be 
colonel. 

Maj. Gilbert Saltonstall Carpenter, Fourth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

Capt. StepLen Baker, Sixth Infantry, to be major. 

First Lieut. Lyman Walker Vere Kennon, Sixth Infantry, to be 
captain. 

Second Lieut. Henry Jackson Hunt, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
First lieutenant. 





COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


David A. Nunn, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the Fifth district of Tennessee. 
Frederick E. Coyne, of Illinois, to be collector of internal revy- 
enue for the first district of Illinois. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


George W. Heist, of Nebraska, to be register of the land office 


1ands of | at Sidney, Nebr. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Alexander Cestia, to be postmaster at New Iberia, in the parish 
of Iberia and State of Louisiana. 

Thomas B. Leland, to be postmaster at Water Valley, 
county of Yalobusha and State of Mississippi. 

George J. Elam, to be postmaster at Marlin, in the county of 
_F alls and State of Texas. 

J. A. Henry, to be postmaster at Janesville, in the county of 
Waseca and State of Minnesota. 


in the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, July 19, 1897. 
The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Henry N. Coupen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLatr, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 2138) to give the consent of Congress to a compact 
entered into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska 
respecting the boundary between said States; and 

A bill (S. 2365) to amend the Indian appropriation act of June 
7, 1897, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 52) directing the Secretary of War to issue tents for 
the use of the Grand Army Encampment, at Leavenworth, Kans, 
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SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and resolution were 
taken from the 8 er’s table and referred to their appropriate 
committees as mdicated below: 

A bill (8, 2265) to amend the Indian appropriation act of June 
7, 1897, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, when appointed. 

Concurrent resolution— 

Whereas the Secretary of War has heretofore reported to the Senate that 
he has serious doubts as to his authority to make contracts for the construc- 


tion of a breakwater at San P , under the provisions of the river 


edro, 
and harbor act of June 3, 1896, and has asked the instruction of C ongress with 
reference re and 


exome i is important that any doubt upen the subject should be re- 
moved by Céngressional interpretation: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the ons of Re sentatives concurring), That the 
Bectetanmas of War be, and he is egret i directed to advertise for bids for the 
construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal., in accordance with the proj- 
ect recommended in the report of the board appointed to locate a harbor at 
Port Los Angeles or San Pedro, “em ra See, oP pears in Senate Docu- 
ment Ne. 18, Fifty-fifth Co th the construction of 
said breakwater, provided t t the oa can ee eontracted for within the 
limit authorized by the sootilane of the river and harbor act of June 3, 1896— 

To the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, when appointed. 

A bill (S. 2138) to give the consent of Co $ to a compact 
entered into between the States of South ota and Nebraska 
respecting the boundary between said States—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, when appointed. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. I rise to a privileged report. I submit the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the general deficiency appropriation bill. 1 
ask unanimous consent that the reading of the report be dispensed 
— = that in lieu thereof the statement of the House conferees 

read. 

There was no objection. 

The conference report is as follows: 


Ba co aaitten ct scntevense- sa the 0 Glangnocing ve zotes ¢ ie two Houses 
amendments of the Senate to t (H 13) making appro- 
priations to ae sonstenaes in the coepetes oxy ‘the fiscal year end- 


June 30, 1 as for prior years, and other purposes, having met. 
¢ as cae and ae have and do recommen 
r 


eee ve Houses 
That the Senate recede om oo “amendments numbered 6 and 56. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 153, and agree io the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of ‘the 


Senate numbered 152, and agree So to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert 


agree to the same 
“Sat ‘tee fours soctte trem its disagreement to the amendment of the 

Senate numbered 182, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
“To pay C. W. Coombs, assistant nt messenger, at the rate of 
,800 per annum, for services ren and to be rendered from March 4, 


to December 1, 1897, a $1,342.00. 
oy pay Geor siared ad messe , at the rate of $1,200 per annum, 
for services ren ered and to be rendered March 4, 1887, to December 1, 


"1897, inclusive, $895. 
And the Senne, ws to the same. 
J.G. CANNON, 
5. A. NORTHWAY. 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
EUGENE HALE, 
& = CULLOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
— statement of the House conferees was ‘read, as follows: . 
a on the part of the House of the conference on the disagree- 
ing y v one tes of ¢ he two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
R. 18) making oot eeiamatte to of the ast deficiencies submit the following 
aban statement in explanation of action agreed upon and recom- 
mended on each of the amendments, namely 
On amendment numbered 6: Strikes out cout the be mupceptintion proposed by the 
Senate of $14,485.50 to distribute the balance t-received by the 
United States under the Spanish and aaualiveas Claims Commission. 
On amendment numbered 56 
Senate to pay the Was’ 
~~ fiscal year 1896, $3,715. 
On amendment numbered 132: Appropriates $23,122, 


extra lighting during 


$23,122, instead of $35,000, as 
Ing onic the Senate, to construct an engine house for the Government ‘Print. 


amendment numbered 158: Appropriates $2,500, as proposed by the Sen- 
i for the further eatablichnent mt maintenance of 1 a Piturary in the Gov- 
ornment Printing Office. 


On —— numbered 182: Provides for the loyment of C. W. 
Coombs and Jenison by the House of’ until December 
1, 18%, ac provi in te bil as wee pansed 84.86, being a reduc 
of $206,874.22 under oe amount as Sea 


> aoe 
eng OP. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield.a moment to the gentile- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GROosVENOR]. 
Mr, GROSVENOR. a. , for some time it has been 


my purpose to submit some 


remarks to the House upon the sub- 
ject of the civil-service law 


=i tn cheatin and I have 


Secunia apeuiean tan ane The chairman of the Com- 





*"$23,122;*’ and the Senate | _ 


: Strikes outthe ne roposed by the 
Gaslight Compan lig , 


mittee on Aapeaniiiens of the last House ean very 
kindly off: me time during the pendency ation 
bill, which, as it contains a — number of oon tions in re- 
gard to the administration of the civil —— appeared to be 
proper _ for the presentation of my s 

But during the last ten days it has been im ble for me to bo 
present in the House; and now we find ourselves confronted wit! 
the incoming of the conference report upon the tariff bill. Id, 
not desire at this time to inflict upon the ee occupy- 
ing time the consumption of which, will nece y peeepone to 
that extent the return of members to their homes. I ask unani 
mous consent, therefore, that I may print in the proceedings 01, 
this bill the s h which I have seamenat 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp a speech on the civil service. |; 
— objection? 

r. TERRY, I should like to know whether the speech of tho 

sdk from Ohio is going to be a justification of the very 


great departure from ‘‘ civil-service ” that will be inaugu- 
rated ten after we adjourn. 

Mr. G VENOR. cnney weeny, Pmt this speech toso intelligent 
gentleman as the r. Terry], I would 
not undertake to foretell what abeat St oveetl it have upon iis mind. 

Mr. Y. Well, I want to say to my genial friend from 
Ohio that, he will elucidate ucidate this abstruse ques- 
tion of the “civil service,” I have, so far as I am concerned, no 
objection. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I will ask my friend from Ohio whether 
he thinks that his views on this subject would not keep very well 
until next winter? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; they will not. I have given notice 
that I was fale to I this speech —— 

Mr. R Vv ‘well; I have no objection if tho 
— will not keep. J 

The SPEAKER. There aioe no ob: , the leave requested 
is granted. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to 
Senate the bill 


feb 
ie 


Be 
Hf 
nal 
| 
i 


e 
i 


= 
a 
z 


The conference 
On motion of Mr. 
was laid on the ae 


THE TARIFF. 
Mr. DINGLEY. ee Sree See Sees on 


the tariff bill. 
tthe Gers will read the report. 


a a 
mont ae a statement 


itr, DIN }LEY interrupting the 
reading of 


for a moment to 





3 
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parcel in the preparation of this statement—really have not 


or ae 
read know nothing that is in it. 

a0 it, EAKER. Is there objection to the proposition of the 

tleman from Maine, that the reading of the conference report 

Oe di with? [A pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

MILEY. I wish to suggest that the report be printed in 
full in the RrcorD, because the statement now being distributed 
will not our files as a regular document. 

Mr. DINGLEY . Leconeur in the gentleman’s suggestion. It 
is desirable that the conference report be printed in full in the 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the report will be printed 


The rence on the on votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue 
for the Government and to ye the industries of the United States, 

e 


met, after full and free rence have agreed to recommend and 
pple Bombe frst Houses as follows: 
That the recede its amendments numbered 11, 17, 70, 77, 78, 101, 
108, 110, 116, 117, 199, 160, 151, 152, 158, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 169, 182, 188, 196, 
197. 198, 204, 205, 206, 225, 232) 237, 243, 282, 302, 830, B40, 41, BAZ, 455, BH, 370, 373, 386, 
400. 400) 421. 427, 436, 452, 520, 521, 527, 558, 580, 574, 575, 595, 601, G02, 604, G10, 612, 615, 
616, G17, 618, 634, 635, 647, 659, 680, 685, 687, 680, 690, 694, 697, T12, 716, 731, T32, 735, 738, 
741, 744, 748, 749, 758, 7G4, 756, 760, 767, 772, T73, 776, 779, 780, 781, TS, 784, 796, 800, SOL, 
SU, S00, SBN, SOT, O58, ESE, O66, O88, SO). OAS, ancl £6. 
the House recede its Ts to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1. 2, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14,15, OS MS D2 
83, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46: 47, 48, 40. 9,51, » BS, St, 57,58, 09, a0. 
69, 71, 72, 73, 76, %, 98, 97, 98, 99, 100, ioe,’ 108, 104, 165, "108, 107, tog, 111, Tiz, 113, 
fra tao, al, 142. , 149, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168. 170, 171. 172. 173. 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 188, 184, 185, 186, 187, 189, 190, 195, 199, 200, 201, 202, 208, 207, 
208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 215, 216, 226, 227, LBA, 229, 290, V1, VIB, 234, VHS, 2H, 25s, 
230, 240, 241, 242, 244, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 260, 262, 
263, 283, 254, 286, 286, 287, 288, 280, 200, 291, 298, 294, 205, 296, 207, 299, S00, 308, 3u0, 
B10, Bil, FR, B14, BIS, 16, B17, 31S, 319, S20, HV1, 32, 324, 327, Ws) 0, 353, 334, wa5, 
BET, 340, B50, 354, 86, B67, B68, 360, 372, 374, 375, 376, 377, 379, BHO, B81, 384, 385, 391, 
ee ee a Orion 
425, 428, 428, 429, 431, 435, 404, 435, 457, 498, 450, 440, 441, 442, 443, 445, 446, 
, 451, 455, 457, 458, 459, 460, 401, 462, 463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 468, 409, 470, 471, 
7, 477, 478, 480, 481, 482. 483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 490, 491, 492, 495, 
495, §-) 9-H EH 
514, 515, , 528, SID, S22, 528, S24, AVS, $26, 528, 429, 590, 581, Sz, 533, 54, 
Stl, 542, 644, 545, 546, 547, 548, 549, 558, 554, 555, 556, 561, 558, 504, 565, 506, 
667, 568, 570, ST1, 572, 573, STT, 578, 580, 581, 582, 583, 585, 586, 587, 589, 590, 591, 582, 
593, 504, 597, 600, 606, G07, G08, GOO, G11, G13, G21, 622, G23, G24, 625, 627, 
G28, 629, 2, 637, GiB. 641. 642, 643, G44, 646, 649, 651. 655, 656, 
657, 658, 600,” 661, 662, 888, ‘865, bes, 687, 70, B71, 672,674, 675, 676, 677. 673, 
oe tae Sus Uae Sab See Sax SE Sas Ga ee eee ema 
, ’ . > ‘ shay . 
$56. 157, THR, THO, TON, 702," TWH, TWH. TW, 70, TTL, 774, 775, TTT, TS, THB, THO, 70. TOL, 
Soe aan Gael nam apn, Gat GU GURL GR, Gan OUR, Gan’ cna’ cat’ Gm cer Sor soe cal’ 
or = 882, 805, 886, S40, 844, 846, 848, 850, 853, 857, 854, 86], 
867, 871, 872, to the same 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, amd 8: That the House recede from its 
tothe amendments of the Senate numbered 3. 4, 5, 6,7, and 8, 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the ame! 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“I. Acids: Acetic or eous acid, not the specific gravity 
of 1.047, three-fourths cent per nd; exceeding genes oerhy 
.2 cents par pound; boracie acid, 5 cents per pound: « mic acid and 
acid, 3 cents per ; citric acid, 7 per pound; salicylic acid, 10 
cents per pound; acid or oil of vitriol not ay provided for in 
this act, of lcent per pound; tannic acid or tannin, 50 cents per 


: acid, 10 cents ; tartaric acid, 7 cent: nd; all 
ces ts ~ ATG 


22: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 


jeu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


| 
| 


: : of , whether known as cellu- 
loid or wap her mame, eents per pound; rolled or in sheets, unpol- 
made up into ee ee poe if in finis! or 

or any compound of 


is the nent material of chief value, 65 cents per pourd and 
7s compon per po 





Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered (4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“50. Orange mineral, 3} cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sl. Red lead, 2}. cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 66 and 67: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 66 and 67, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“52. Ultramarine blue, whether dry, in pulp, or mixed with water, and 
wash blue containing ultramarine, 3} cents per pound." . 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 74 and 75: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment tothe amendments of the Senate numbered 74 and 75, and agree to tho 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike ovt the amended paragraph and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“55. White lead, white paint, and pigment containing lead, dry or in pulp, 
or ground or mixed with oil, 2} cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 79, 30, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of Senate numbered 
79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89, and agree to the same with an amend 
ment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“58. All paints, colors, pigments, lakes, crayons, smalts, and frostings, 
whether crude or dry or mixed, or ground with water or oil or with solu- 
tions other than oil, not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 00 per 
cent ad valorem; all paints, colors, and pigments, commonly known as art 
ists’ paints or colors, whether in tubes, pans, cakes, or other forms, #0 per 
cent ad valorem. 

“59. Paris green and london purple, 15 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 90, 91, 92, and 93: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendmentsof the Senate numbered ®, #1, #, and %&, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
parag and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“60. d: Acetate of, white, 3} cents per pounds; brown, gray, or yellow, 
23 =, per pound; nitrate of, 2} cents per pound; litharge, 2} cents per 

und. 

"ian the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered #4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“61. Phosphorus, iS cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: . 

“88. Tiles, plain unglazed, one color, exceeding 2 square inches in size, 4 
cents per square foot; glazed, encaustic, ceramic mosaic, vitrified, semivitri- 
fled, fant. spar, embossed, enameled, ornamental, hand painted, gold deco- 
rated, and all other earthenware tiles, valued at not exceeding 40 cents per 
square foot, st A nb foot; exceeding #) cents per square foot, 10 


cents uare foot an r cent ad valorem.’ 
‘And the benate agree to the same. 


Amendments numbered 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, and 124: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. and 124, and agree to the same with an amendment 
= Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof th: 

owing: 

“Ol. © rock or gypsum, crude, 3) cents per ton; if ground or cal 
cined, $2.25 per ton; pear rdening for paper makers’ use, 4) per cent ad 
valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 125 and 126: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 125 and 12%, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike out the amended paru- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“92. Pumice stone, wholly or partially manufactured, $6 per ton; unmanu- 
factured, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, and 122: That the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 127, 
128, 129. 130, 131, and 132, and agree to the same with an amendment as fol 
or Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
owing: 

“93. Clays or earths, unwrought or unmanufactured, not specially provided 
for in this act, $1 per ton; wrought or manufactured, not specially provided 
for in this act, $2 per ton; china clay or kaolin, $2.50 per ton; limestone rock 
asphalt containing not more than than 15 per cent of bitumen, 50 cents per 
ton; asphaltum and bitumen, not specially provided for in this act, crude, if 
not dried or otherwise advanced in any manner, $1.50 per ton; if dried or 
otherwise advanced in any manner, $3 per ton; bauxite. or beauxite, crude, 
not refined or otherwise advanced in condition from its natural state, $1 per 
ton; fuller’s earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, $1.50 per ton; wrought 
or manufactured, $3 per ton.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

. Amendments numbered 135, 144, 135, 136, 137, and 138: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
ae i S, and 138, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
fo a: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 


follo : 
“94. yellow, brown, or gray earthenware, plain, embossed, or 
common stoneware, and crucibles, all the foregoing not decorated 
in manner, 25 per cent ad valorem; Rockingham earthenware not deco- 


4# per cent ad valorem.” 
the Senate agree to the same. j 
Amendments numbered 144 and 145: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 144 and 145, and agreo 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
Gas retorts. $3 each: lava tips for burners, 10 cents per grossand 15 per 
centad valorem; carvons for electric lighting, 90 cents per hundred; filter 
tubes, 45 cent ad valorem; porous carbon pots for alecirio batteries, with- 
out metallic connections, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 


- 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“99. Plain green or colored, molded or pressed, and flint, lime, or lead 
glass bottles, vials, jars,and covered or uncovered demijohns and carboys, 
any of the foregoing, filled or unfilled, not otherwise specially provided for, 
and whether their contents be dutiable or free (except such as contain mer- 
chandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty. or to a rate of duty based in 
whole or in part upon the value thereof, which shall be dutiable at the rate 
comuannio to their contents), shall pay duty as follows: If holding more than 
1 pint, 1 cent per pound; if holding not more than 1 pint and not less than 
one-fourth of a pint, 1} cents per pound; if holding less than one-fourth of a 
pint, 50 cents per gross: Provided, That none of the above articles shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 148: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 148, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieuof the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

* 100. Glass bottles, decanters, or other vessels or articles of glass, cut, en- 
graved, painted, colored, stained, siivered, gilded, etched, frosted, printed in 
~ manner or otherwise ornamented, decorated, or ground (except such 
grinding as is necessary for fitting stoppers), and any articles of which such 
gine is the component material of chief value, and porcelain, opal, and other 

lown glassware; all the foregoing, filled or unfilled, and whether their con- 
tents be dutiable or free, 60 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 174, 175, and 176: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 174, 175, and 176, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
re and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“107. Cast polished plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, and cylinder, crown, 
or common window glass, silvered or unsilvered, when bent, ground, ob 
scured, frosted, sanded, enameled, beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, 
flashed, stained, colored, painted, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, 
shall be subject to a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem in addition to the rates 
otherwise chargeable thereon.”’ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 191, 192, and 198: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 191, 192, and 1 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amend 
pegegregn and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“115. Manufactures of agate, alabaster, chalcedony, chrysolite, coral, cor- 
nelian, garnet, jasper, jet, malachite, marble, onyx, rock crystal, or per, 
including clock cases with or without movements, not specially provided for 
in this act, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 194: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 194, and agree tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“117, Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building or mon- 
umental stone, anos marble and onyx, unmanufactured or undressed, not 
specially provided for in this act, 12 cents per cubic foot.” 

And the Senate to the same. . 

Amendment numbered 212: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 212, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “1; cents — Ree: " and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, and 224: That the House 
recede from its @ ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 217, 
218, 210, 220, 221, 222, and 224, and agree to the same with an amendment 
oes Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 

olio 4 

te 128. Fioop, band, or scroll iron or steel, not otherwise provided for in this 
act, valued at 3cents per gowns or less, 8 inches or less in width, and less than 
three-eighths of | inch thick and not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, five-tenths 
of Lcent per pound; thinner than No. 10 wire ga and not thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge, six-tenths of 1 per cent per pound; thinner than No. 20 wire 
gauge, elght-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That barrel hoops of iron 
or steel, and hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel flared, splayed or punched, 
with or without buckles or f , Shall pay one-tenth of 1 cent per pound 
more duty than that imposed on the hoop or d iron or steel from which 
they are made; steel bands or strips, untempered, suitable for making band 
saws, 3cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valvets: if tempered, or tempered 
and polished, 6 cents pound and 20 cent ad valorem. 

“120. Hoop or band iron, or hoop or d steel, cut to Rugthe, or er or 
partly manufactured into hoops or ties, coated or not coa i or 
any other preparation, with or without buckles or ee for ng cot- 
ton or any other commodity, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

And the Senate agroe to the same. 

Amendment numbered 257: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 257, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “ , Thatall iron or steel wire rods 
which have been tempered or treated in any manner or partly manufactured 
shall pay an additional duty of one-half of 1 cent per pound;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 258 and 259: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 258 and 259, and 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendments insert the following: 

“137. Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 13 wire gauge, 1} cents 
per pound; smaller than No. 13 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 1} 
cents per nd; smaller than No. 16 wire ,2cents per pound: Pro- 
vided, all the foregoing valued at more 4 cents per nd shall pay 
40 per centad valorem. [ron or steel or other wire not speci os for 
in this act, including such as iscommonly known as hat wire, or t wire, 
erinoline wire, corset wire, needle wire, piano wire, clock wire, and watch 
wire, whether flat or otherwise.and corset clasps, corset steels, and dress 
steels, and sheet steel in strips, twenty-five one-thousandths of an inch thick or 

ert vered or covered wit 
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thinner, any of the fo . whe unco th cotton, 
silk, metal, or other valued at more than 4cents per d, 45 per 
cent ad valorem: t articles manufactured 
brass, or copper wire 7 the wateot quty Hpene upon the 
inthe manufacture of sw and in 
pound, except that wire rope and strand shall pay the maximum rate 
of duty which would be imposed 
thereof, and in addition thereto ae ; and 
coated with zinc, tin, or any other , two- 
addition to the rate pened 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 261: That the House recede from its disagreem.; t 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 261, and agree to the same \ th 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said am..,.\- 
nos insert the following: “one and seven-eighths;” and the Senate ayo, 

e same. 

Amendments numbered 264, 265, 266, 267, and 268: That the House receja 
from its d ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 24, »,; 
266, 267, and 268, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strji:., 
out the amended agraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: : 

“151. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than thy... 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 1} cents ner pound; less than three-fourths of 
1 inch and not less that three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter, 1 cents per pound: 
less than three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter and not less than five-sixtee)t))4 
of 1 inch in diameter, 1} cents bog pound; less than five-sixteenths of 1 inc) 
in diameter, 3 cents per pound; but no chain or chains of any descriptiog 
shall pay a lower rate of duty than 45 per cent ad valorem.” , 

And the Senate to the same. 


Amendment numbered 269: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 269, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


insert the following: “; all other iron or steel tubes, finished, not specially 
ros for in this act, 35 per cent ad valorem;” and the Senate agree to 
© Same. 

Amendment numbered 270: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 270, and agree to the same wit) 
an amendment as follows: In line 9 of the matter inserted by said amen. 
ment, strike out the words “fifty cents” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-five cents;" and in line 11, strike out the words “fifty cents’ and 
ns in lieu thereof the words “twenty-five cents; *’ and the Senate agree 

o e@ same, 

Amendments numbered 271,272, 278, 274, 275, 276, 277,278, and 279: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate nuin- 
bered 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 2(6, 277, 278, and 279, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“156. Files, Sia eee, Stee, and floats of all cuts and kinds, 2} inches in 
length and under, 30 cents per dozen; over 2} inchesin length and not over 
4} inches, 50 cents per dozen; over ches in length and under 7 inches, 
75 cents per dozen; 7 inches in length and over, $1 per dozen.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment wuunbered 280: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word ‘‘ ten” and in lien thereof in- 
sert the word “ five;*’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 281: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 281, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment ins«rt the following: “, one dollar and fifty cents each and in addition 
thereto 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $5 and not more than 
$10, $4 —_ and in addition thereto 15 per cent ad valorem;” and the Senate 
agree @ same. 

_ Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the follo : “Steel band saws, finished or farther advanced than 
tempered and ed, 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem;”’ and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 298: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 298, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“171. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed in chief value of 
otherwise. 


iron, steel, or other metal, in frames or , 50 per cent ad valorem.” 
the Senate to the same. 
Amendment num 301: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 301, and agree to tke same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “, 1; cents per pound;” and the Senate agree to 


the same. 
Amendments numbered 304, 305, 306, 307,and 308: That the House recede 
from ny ea to the amendments of the Senate numbered 304, 305, 


306, 307, and and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike 


out the amended Sa insert in lieu thereof the peiowing: 
“173, Alumin and of any kind in which aluminum is the compo- 
nent material of chief value, in crude form, 8 cents per pound; in plates, 


same. 
Amendment num 312: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to Bo aenendmegel te Dene Sans and agree to the same with an 


the word a a so 

Amendment numbered 322: the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 322, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “and one-fourth” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “and one-eighth; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment bered 825: That the House recede from its d t 
to the encodenen ent of the Senate numbered 325, and agree to gueree. same with 
5 eee In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


“184. Mica, unmanufactured, or rough trimmed only, 6 cents per pound 
and 0 per cont ed valorem; malice, Out or trimmed, 19 ova per pound and 30 
per cent ad valorem.” 


And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment num 326: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of See lanes Serer’ mn, tee See Se Tae Same with 
oe See? Se tebows: Sh Das Cy ee. by said amendment 
insert ‘ollowi : 

“185. Nickel, lo alloy of kind in which nickel isa component 
material of chief value, in tapote, babe, oF dheete, © cetits per pound.” 

Amendment numbered a0: That’ 

Amendment num That the recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the num and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: <2 matter poe © amend- 
et eee Se eee ow imported in cases or if;” and the 
Senate e same. 

‘Amendment numbered 861: That the anes its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate and to sume with 
to fie amendment of the Senate nunbered inserted by ald aimendanent 

or in part 


insert the following: “not 
eee, Seas oe ere 


num ° Ry 
En Ls trate aren iy aa canine 


cat 
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lowing: “‘; all jewels for use in the manufacture of watches or 
ipoert the sr cont oa valorem; *’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendments numbered 338, 337, and 338: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 36, 337, and 338, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 

and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“7 ber hewn, sided, or squared (not less than 8 inches square), and 
round timber used for spars or in building wharves, 1 cent per cubic foot.” 

And the Senate a. to the same. 

Amendment numbered 343: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 343, and agree te the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “ Provided, That if any county or dependency skall 
im’ an export duty upon saw logs, round unmanufactured timber, stave 
bol shingle bolts, or heading bolts, exported to the United States, or a 
discriminating charge upon boom sticks, or chains used by American citi- 
zens in towing logs, the amount of such export duty, tax, or other charge, 
as the case may be, shall be added as an additional duty to the duties im- 

u the articles mentioned in this paragraph when imported from 
such country or dependency;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 344, 345, and 346: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered S44, 345, and 346, 
and agree to thesame with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 

h and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
a0. ubs for wheels, posts, heading bolts, stave bolts, last blocks, wagon 
blocks, oar blocks, head blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rongh-hewn, 
sawed or bored, 20 per cent ad valorem; fence posts, 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. ; 

Amendment numbered 318: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 348, an-i agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amenced paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“904. Casks, barrels, and hogsheads (empty), sugar-box shooks, and pack- 
ing boxes (empty), and packing-box shooks, of wood, not specially provided 
for in this act, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 351 and 352: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 351 and 352, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

B07. Toothpicks of wood or other vegetable substance, 2 cents per 1,000 and 
Ying cent ad valorem; butchers’ and packers’ skewers of wood, 40 cents per 

” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 353: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 353, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 52 of the bill, in line 9, after the word “de 
grees,” insert the words “ninety-five one-hundredths of;” and inline Ll, 
strike out the words “three one-hundredths” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “thirty-five one-thousandths;” and the Senate agree to the same. _ 

Amendments numbered 357 and 358: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 357 and 35s, and agree 
tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“211. Saccharine, $1.50 per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendments numbered 359, 360, 361, 362, 363, and 364: That the House re- 
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cede from its ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 359, 
360, 361, 362, 363, 364, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the amended ph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


> “ § candy and all coniectionery not specially provided for in this 
act, valued on 15 cents per pound or less, and on sugars after being refined, 
when tinctured, colored, or in any we adulterated, 4 cents per pene and 15 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 15 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. The weight and the value of the immediate coverings, other than 
the outer case or other covering, shall be included in the dutiable 
weight the value of the merchandise.” 

And the Senate ears to the same. 

Amendment numbered 365: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 365, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the words “one dollar and seventy-five cents" and insert 
in art tn the words * one dollar and eighty-five cents;"’ and the Senate 
agree same. 

Amendment numbered 371: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 371, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


following: 

“218. Cattle, if tos than one year old, $2 per head; all other cattle, if val- 

ued at not more than $14 per head, $3.75 per head; if valued at more than $14 
head, 27} per cent ad valorem.” 
the te to the same. 

Amendmert numbered 378: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 378, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lien thereof the following: 

“240. Beans, 45 cents per bushel of 60 pounds.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

ts numbered 382 and 383: That the House recede from its disa- 

Cea to the amendments of the Senate numbered 382 and 383, and agree 

the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


; 


olk of, 25 per cent ad valorem; albumen, egg or blood, 3 cents 
per ; blood, when soluble, 1; cents per pound. 
the agree to the same. 


its numbered 387, 388, and 389: That the House recede from its 

disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 387, 388, and 349, and 

agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 

oak eine ante ‘simila kages, d seed 

or sac or r pac and se 

For Wi ovsta net per bushel of 60 pounds poses, pe oat specia ly provided 

’ cents bushel; split pease, cen rT ei oO junds; ase 
in cartons, Or other snuall packages, 1 rent per pound.” de 


“251. Orchids, draceenas, crotons, and azaleas, tulips, hyacinths, 
marcia, jonguila lilies ites ofthe valey and all other bul Tellecue peo 
w ted for their flowers, and natu: flowers of al 


corns, 
Kinds, e or fresh, suitable for decorative purposes, 25 per cent ad 
num are That the H recede from its t 
to : ouse e disagreemen 


numbered 397, and agree to the same with 
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sery,”’ insert the words or “ greenhouse; 


an amendment as 
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an amendment as follows: On page 59 of the bill, in line 5, after the word “ nur- 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 309: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 300, and agree to the same withan 
amendment as follows: Strike ont the word * twenty-five ’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ thirty;"’ and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 401: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 401], and agree to the same with 
follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment strike out the word “ Containing’ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
* When in packages containing; and in line 12, after the word “ fish,” insert 
the words “ (except shellfish); ‘’ and in line 13 strike out the words "except 
shellfish; * and the Senate agree to the same 










Amendment numbered 404: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 404, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 


after the word “salmon,” insert the word “ fresh;*’ and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
Amendment numbered 407: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 407, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


insert the following: ** Peaches, quinces, cherries, plums, and pear 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 411: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 411, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after the word “act,” insert the words “1 cent per pound and;" in 
line 4strike out the word “eighteen” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
*“ten;” inline 8 strike out the word “eighteen * and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ten; and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 413: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 413, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“205. Grapes in barrels or other packages, 20 cents per cubic foot of ca- 


and the 





pacity of barrels or packages.”’ 


And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 416: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 416, and agree tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the words‘ 2} cents’ and insert in lieu thereof the words “2 cents;" 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 4l7 and 418: That the House recede from its dis- 


agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 417 and 418, and agree 


to the same with an amendment ae follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

** 268. a eeaaEees, in barrels and other packages, 7 cents per cubic foot of 
the capacity of barrels or packages; in bulk, $7 per thousand.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 432: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 422, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

** 282. Cocoa-butter or cocoa-butterine, 3} cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 444: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 444, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the words “ thirty cents” and in lieu thereof insert the words 
“forty cents; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 448: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 448, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “fourteen and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “twenty;*’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 449: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 449, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “thirty;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 450: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 450, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “twenty-four;” and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 453: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 453, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 71 of the bill, in line 24, strike out the 
words “ three-tenths of a cent” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
fourth of 1 cent;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 454: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 454, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “on number 80 and above, three-tenths of 1 cent per 
number per pound;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 475: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 475, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after the word “ otherwise,” insert the words ‘‘of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 479: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 479, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the words “description, or condition;’’ and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 489: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 489, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “Provided, That corduroys composed of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, weighing 7 ounces or over per oyeave yard, shall pay 


* one- 


a duty of 15 cents per square yard and 25 per cent ad valorem: Provided fur- 
ther;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 536: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 536, and agree tothe same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word * fourteen” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “thirteen: and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 537: That the House recede from its disagreemen 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 537, and agree to the same with 





an amendment as follows: Strike out the word ‘“seven-eighths"’ and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ three-fourths; ’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 538: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 538, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

“331. Single yarns in the gray. made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture 
of any of them, not finer than § lea or number, 7 cents per pound; finer than 
8 leaor number and not finer than 8 lea or number, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
single yarns, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any of them, fluer 
than #0 lea or number, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

















And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment authored 539: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Seuate numbered 539, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the last line of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twenty-five;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 540: That the House recede from its disagreement 

the of the Senate numbered 540, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 


Amendment numbered 630; That the House recede from its disagreem,.- - 
tothe amendment of the Senate nuinbered and agree to the same wit), . 
amendment as follows: In lines 24 and 25 the matter inserted by «) || 
amendment strike out the words * two dollars and fifty cents” and inse:) ., 
lieu thereof the words “two dollars and twenty-five cents;” and in lin. |. 
strike out the words “ three dollars and fifty cents,” andinsertin lien ther. ; 
the words “ three dollars and twenty-five cents; and the Senate agree to ; 
same. 

Amendment numbered 645: That the House recede from its disagree1), 










ment insert the following: to the amendment of the Senate numbered 645, and agree to the same wit}; 
“338. Floor ae plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from straw, | amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend), 

round or split, or er Vv le substances not otherwise vided for, | insert the follo : “And all Jacquard figured goods in the piece, mad. 

including w are y known as Chinese, Japanese, and India straw | looms, of which is the component material of chief value, dyed in ;) . 

mattings, valued at not exceeding 10 cents per square yard. 3 cents per square | yarn, and containing two or more colors in the filling;” and the Senate ag; . 

E at exceeding 10.cents per square yard, 7 cents per square yard the same. 

and 2% per cent ad valorem.” Amendment numbered 648: That the House recede from its disagreein,.,: 

And the Senate agree to the to the amendment of the Senate numbered 645, and agree to the same Ww): 





same. 
Amendments numbered 550 and 551: That the House recede from its disa- 
ent to the amendments of the Senate numbered 550 and 551, and agree 
the same with an amemiment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
eragh and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
= Shirt collars and cuffs, com of cotton, 45 cents per dozen pieces 
and 15 per cent ad valorem; composed in whole or in part of linen, 40 cents 
per dozen pieces and 20 per cent ad valorem."’ 
And the Senate to the same. 
Amendment numbered 582: That the House recede from its disagreement 
te the amendment of the Senate numbered ny agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said amend 


an amendment as follows: Im line 3 of the matter inserted by said am.) 
ment, after the word “ wool,”’ insert the words “exported to the Unit..| 
States; ” ae 

Amendment numbered 650: That the House recede from its disagreem, - 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 650, and agree to the same w):, 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amended paragraph insert the | 


WTaF riatinn ner 

S Printing , unsized, sized, or glued, suitable for books and now. 

papers, valued not above 2 cents pound, three-tenths. of 1 ce er 
; valued abo eialinntaaaneneaemed,four-tenth. 













by - | Lcent per pound; valued above 2} cents per pound and not above 3 cents }) 
t, after the word “laces” strike out the semicolon and insert in lieu , five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 3 cents.and not a}.\ 
reof a comma; and in line 3, after the word “ articles,” insert a comma; cents per pound, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 4 61: ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. and not above 5 ate 8 ne ee oe pound; valued 

ent numbered 557: That the House recede from its disagreement | above 5 cents pound, 15 per cent ad valorem: Thatif any cou 

to the amendment of the Senate numbered 557, and agree to the samo with try or dependency shal iin an export duty upon pulp wood exporte:| : 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- | the U: States, there shall be paper when {m rted 
ment insert the followi from such ¢ or dependency, an. duty of one-tenth of 1 cent 






ng: 
“341. Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, by whatever name known, 
not exceeding 60 inches in width, wei vig not ad than 6 ounces per square 
ard and not snneating 30 threads to awe inch, -ounting the warp and 
in cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem; if exceed- 
not ee to Se ounens inch, I the warp 
seven-eigh' cent per pound and 15 per cen valorem.” 
And the Senate to the same. 
Amendment numbered 559: That the House recede from its d 
to the amendme: 


r pound for each dollar of export duty per cord so imposed, and prop r- 
Gonstel for fractions of a dollar of such export duty,” _ 
And Senate to the same. 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered: 652, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 8 of the matter inserted by said _amendm:)', 
Se wae in. liow thereof the word *‘ten;"’ and 









t agree to 5 
nt of the Senate numbered 559, and agree to the same with Amendment numbered 653: That the House recede from its disagreem« 
amamendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- of the Senate numbered 653,and agree tothe same with «1 
oar iccteen aecinaiein tee woven fabrics, of single jute yarns, | insert the following: aH re _— 
sf or oO a 2 
not dyed, Gey yy ted printed, or bleached, and not exceeding ‘* Manufactures of : 
otis t ae 4.15 per cent ad ene enreecxs printed. tinbed, 2 pos, pin, 2 percent ad valorem: if — 
cen an cen’ v r or . 
Ait tn eta agro ti ane iin tine Sonate agree tothe mt 
560: That the House recede from its Amendment n 654; That ment 





Amendment p disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 560, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as ws: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
meat, Themwine toncotte loth, and similar fabrics, suitable f 

ee ‘or co gunnyc ‘or cov: 
ering cotton, of yarns made of jute, jute butts, or hemp, not 


ited, or not exceeding 16 threads 
_— oa. Salling ond not less than 


i 
rite 





ee ieemerecneiiner ad valorem.” 
ie arrears, 
the 
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tanned or tanned and dressed, kangaroo, sheep, and t 
lamb and kid skins) dressed and finished, Demneit ant r 
calfskins, all the foregoing not specially provided for 

cent ad valorem; skins for morocco, tanned but unfinished 
valorem; patent, ed, varnished, or enameled leather 
10 pounds ozen hides or skins, 30 cents per pound an 

; if g over 10 pounds and not over 25 pounds 
cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; if weighing over 
20 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; piano- 

‘orte action leather, 35 per cent ad valorem; leather 

or unfinished, 50 cents per gross pairs and 20 per cent ad 

sac boots and shoes made of leather, 25 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That ther eut into shoe uppers or vamps or other forms, suitable for con- 
version into manufactured articles, be classified as manufactures of 
and according 


a Nonate agree an 
And the to the same. 
dmen' 700: That the House recede from its disagreement 
— ; of the Senate numbered 700, and agree to the same with 
dment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


. In addition to the rates there shall be paid the following 
au duties: On all leather gloves, when lined, $1 per dozen pairs; on 
ué or prix seam gloves, 40 cents per dozen pairs; on all gloves stitched 

with more than three single eivemdn of carte, 42 conta per 








. 



















































704, agree 
amendment as follows: On page 124 of the bill, in line 3, strike out the 
* aun tne Rasate ogres to the same. 
eee enad tee henste oeeenad 10 pee ne with 
nate num , and agree same 
— t as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 


insert : 
or water = ye m and ink drawings, and 
, not specially act, 20 per cent ad valorem; but 

LEENIGL careeh or otmerwine weonght te bapa treme cobt 
such as carved, or o a sO! 
stone, or alabaster, or metal, and as is the 
fessional production of a statuary or sculptor only.” 
see cdmant numbered Tif: That 

719: That the House recede from its disagreement 

to the of the Senate numbered 719, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“Seo. 2. That on and after the passage of this act, unless otherwise s 
in this act, the following articles when imported shall bo 


ral 
to the same. 

Amendments 720, 721, 722, 723, 724, and 725: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 720, 721, 
722, 723, 725, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the amended and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

464. Arsenic or arse benzoic, carbolic, fluoric, hydrochloric 
or mee nitric, a phosphoric, phthalic, picric or nitro-picric, prussic, 


And the Senate 
to the 





the same. 

729: That the House recede from its disagreement 
of the Senate numbered 729, and agree to the same with an 
:*In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
Cattle, horses, or other domestic animals stray- 
line into any foreign country, or Seven patete = 
pastu: only, er 
to the United States within six 
be prescribed by the Secretary of 

agree to the same. 
recede from its disagreement 
40, and agree to the same with 
of the matter inserted by said 
“and insert in lieu thereof the 


» from its disagreement 
and to the same with 
inserted by said 

and periodicals de- 


the House recede from its dis- 
te numbered 7#and 751, and agree 
8: Strike out the amended para- 


ded for in this act, and coal 
unloaded.”’ 


the House gesete from its disagreement 


to the same with 
by said amendment 


of coal tar, and products of coal tar kn 
z¥lol, phenol, cresol, tolu 
ai Gael dietin ee. 
Puteri al the foregoing not medicinal and 


Te That the House recede from its nt 
and to ——— an 
of matter by said amendment in- 


in ice, caught in the Great Lakes or 
ited States.” 


an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 787, 788, and 788: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 787, 788, and 73), 
and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
paragraph and insert the following: 

“584. Ivory tusks in their natural state or cut vertically across the grain 
only, with the bark left intact, and vegetable ivory in its natural state.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 798: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 798, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word “ civet,” insert the word “ cocoanut;"’ and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

** 627. and lemon peel, not preserved, candied, or dried.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 806: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to theamendment of the Senate numbered 806, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “ Including old gunny cloth and old gunny bags; ” 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 809: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 800, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the word “or” where it first occurs, and insert in lien thereof the 
word “and;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 812 and 815: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 812 and 815, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para 

raph and on page 144 of the bill, between lines 15 and I, insert the fol 

owin 


“ee 


and 





f Terra alba, not made from gypsum or plaster rock.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment sunshened 815: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered $15, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter imserted by said amend 
ment strike out the words “arriving in” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “emigrating to; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 816: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 816, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said amend 
ment, after the word “specimens,” insert the words “or casts;"’ in line 2, 
strike out the words “in bronze, alabaster, or wood; in line 3, after the 
word “use,” insert the words “and by order; and in line 6, strike out the 
word “or” where it last occurs and insert in lieu thereof the word “and;”" 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 827: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 827, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the word ‘* preparations,” in the matter in 
serted by said amendment, insert the words “that can be;"’ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 839: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 839, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“696. Wafers, unleavened or not edible.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 841, 842. and 843: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 41, 442, and St), 
and a to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
amen ad perasvenh and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“609. ood: and round unmanufactured timber, including pulp 
woods, firewood, handle-bolts, shingle-bo!ts, gun-blocks for gun-stocks rough 
hewn or sawed or planed on one side, hop-poles, ship-timber and ship-plank 
ing; all the foregoing not specially saoviled for in this act.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Ame t numbered 845: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 845, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend 
ment insert the words “ reeds unmanufactured;*’ and the Senate agree to 

same. 

Amendment numbered 347: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 447, and agree to the same with 
an amen t as follows: In line 5of the matter inserted by said amend 
ment strike out the word ‘‘permanent;” and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered : That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered S49, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“Szo. 3. That for the purpose of equalizing the trade of the United States 
with foreign countries and their colonies, producing and exporting to this 
country the following articles: Argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, crude; 
brandies, or other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or other ma 
terials; champagne and all other sparkling wines; still wines, and vermuth; 
paintings and statuary; or any of them, the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, as soon as may be after the passage of this act, and from time to 
time theréafter, to enter into negotiations with governments of those coun 
tries exporting to the United States the above-mentioned articles, or any of 
them, with a view to the arrangement of commercial agreements in which 
reciprocal and equivalent concessions may be secured in favor of the prod 
ucts and manufactures of the United States; and whenever the government 
of any country or colony producing and exporting to the United States th 
above-mentioned articles, or any of them, shall enter into a commercial agre 
ment with the United States, or make concessions in favor of the products, or 
manufactures thereof, which, in the judgment of the President, shall be recip- 
rocal and equivalent, he shal! be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to suspend, during the time of such agreement or concession, by proclamation 
to that effect, the imposition and collection of the duties mentioned in this 
act, on such article or articles so exported to the United States from such 
coun or colony,and thereupon and thereafter the duties levied, collected, 
and upon such article or articles shal! be as follows, namely: 

se or crude tartar, or wine lees. crude, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

“ Brandies, or other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or other 
materials, $1.75 per proof gallon. 

“ Champagne and all other sparkling wines, in bottles containing not more 
than 1 quart and more than | pint. $ per dozen; containing not more than 1 
pint each and more than one-half pint, $3 per dozen; containing one-haif pint 
each or less, $1.50 ed dozen; in bottles or other vessels containing more than 
1 quart each, in addition to $% per dozen bottles on the quantities in excess of 
1 quart, at the rate of $1.90 per gallon. 

“ Still wines, and vermuth, in casks, 36 cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, 
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per case of one dozen bottles or jugs containing each not more than 1 quart 
and more than 1 pint, or twenty-four bottles or jugs containing oadh not 
more than 1 pint, $1.25 per case, and any excess beyond these quantities 
found in such bottles or jugs shall be subject to a duty of 4 cents per pint or 
fractional part thereof, but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed 
upen the bottles or jugs. 

“ Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, and stat- 


unary, 15 per cent ad valerem. 
wer, and it shall be his duty, whenever he 


* The President shall have 
shall be satisfied that any such agreement in this section mentioned is _ 
made, 


being executed by the government with which it shal! have been mad 
revoke such suspension and notify such government thereof. 

“And it is further provided that with a view to secure reciprocal trade 
with countries producing the following articles, whenever and so often as 
the President shall be satisfied that the government of any country, or 
ooleay of such government, producing and exporting directly or indirectly 
to the United States coffee, tea, and tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans, and 
vanilla beans, or any of such articles, imposes duties or other exactions 

ere the cultural, manufactured, or other products of the United 
States, which, in view of the introduction of such coffee, tea, and tonquin, 
a ua, or tonka beans, and vanilla beans, into the United States, as in this 

reinbefore provided for, ho may deem to be reci rocally unequal and 
anpcanamaie he shall have the power and it shall be his duty to suspend, 
by proclamation to that effect, the provisions of this act relating to the free 
introduction of such coffee, tea, and tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans, and 
vanilla beans, of the pee of such country or colony, - such time as he 
shall deem just; ns such case and during such suspension duties shall be 
levied, collected. and paid u 
beans, and vanilla beans, the 
—S desi 


coffee, tea, and tonquin, tonqua, or tonka 
roducts or ‘cuporte, direct or indirect, from 
ted country, as follows: 
ee, 3 cents per pound. 
“On ton. <0 cents per pound. 
On tonquin, ua, or tonka beans, 50 cents per pound; vanilla beans, $2 
per ann vanilla beans, commercially known as cuts, $1 per pound. 

4. That whenever the President of oe United States, - and with 
the aetan and consent of the Senate, with a view to secure reciprocal trade 
with foreign countries, shall, within the period of two years from and after 
the passage of this act, enter into comme treaty or treaties with any 
other country or countries concerning the admission into any such coun 
or countries of the goods, wares, and merchandise of the United States a: 
their use and disposition therein, deemed to be for the interests of the 
United States, — A such Texto or treaties, in consideration of the advan- 
tages he aioteteh States therefrom, shall provide for the reduc- 
= a during a a rpecited not exceeding five years, Pot the duties imposed 

ba extent tof ‘not more than 20 per cent thereof, upon such 
8, aa at merchandise as may be d ted therein of the country 
or countries with which such treat or trea shall be made as in this sec- 
tion diiabe list ot for; or shall provide for the transfer during such period tress 
the — of this act to the free list thereof of suc 8, wares, and 
the natural products of such foreign country or countries 
States; or shall provide for Sy retention u oe 
list of mf of the United States; 0 peri oy ex five a of'sach 
wares, and merchandise now includ free 
therein; and when any such treaty om been ws Fatiiea b fa by the the ave 
and approved Congress, ess, and rae proclamation ly, the 
= duties on shall be collected by the United Sta upon 
and merchandise from the foreign count 


= the duties specified and at aeta for in such treaty, and none other.” 


And the Senate af my 

Amendment num eel, 852: the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 852, and agree to the same with 
an a as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after = e word “ words,” insert the words “in a conspicuous place;” 
and the Sena te agree to the same. 

Sees numbered 855: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 855, and care to the same with 

follows: In lieu of the matter ienerted b y said amendment 

insert the following: 
“Sec. 10. That section 3394 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
amended, be, the same is hereby, further amended; so as to read as 


soe aaa cigars which shall be manufactured and sold, or removed for con- 
on or sale, there shall be assessed and collected the following taxes, to 

bes paid by the manufacturer thereof: On c of all descriptions made of 
tobacco, or 36 ae therefor, and weighing more than 3 pounds per 
thousand, thousand; on cigars, made of tobacco, or any substitute 
pang ne ae ‘ighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, per thousand; 
nas © of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, an weighing more 

Seon's 8 poun r thousand, $3 per thousand; on cigarettes, made of to- 
baceo, or any su tute therefor, and weighing not more than 3 pounds per 
thousand, 1 per thousand: That all rolls of tobacco, or any substi- 
tute there or, wra) with tobacco, shall = classed as cigars, and all rolls 
of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, wrap in paper or any 7 comune 

other than tobacco, shall be classed as ¢ 

“*And the Commissioner of Internal renee wi with the seers of the 
Soorsee? of the Treasu: m7 shall provide dies and adhesive soneren & or cigars 

pune) not more than 3 pounds = thousand: Provided, such stamps 
a denominations of 10, = 100, —_ the laws a regulations 
governing the packing and removal for sale of nt tes, and the affixing 
and canceling of the stamps on the packages thereof, shall apply to cigars 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand. 

“* None of the panes ef — ae tobacco and fine-cut ewe tobacco 
—e cigarettes prescribed Tw 1 be permitted to have ked in, or 

a to, or connected with, them, any article or thing whatsoever, other 
than the manufacturers’ wvapeere and labels, the internal-revenue stamp, 
and the tobacco or cigarettes, respectively, put up therein, on which tax 
required to be paid under the internal-revenue laws; nor shall there be af- 
fixed to, or branded, stamped, marked, written, or printed upon, said pack- 
ages, or their Paeaake any en, or offer «+o or any order or certificate for, 
an ium, payment or rewar 

x gif p to the same. 

Amendment num os 859: That the — recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate num to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the m fn lines 8 and 9 of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, Hy oy the i bonded manu- 
facturi to the sa: 

Amen ouse recede f from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 864 .and agree to the same —_ 
-— amendment as follows: Strike out the amended section and insert in lieu 


the following: 
rcahall be levied 10 per cent ad a valorem, in addition 
vied, collected, and 


“Suc. 22. Thata 
to the duties imposed oe Oe _— paid on all goc 
merchandise which shall be imported in vessels hot of the 


wares, or me 
States, or which being the ceaheamin or manufacture of any foreign soomiey 


not contiguous to the United States shall come into the United States fror, 
= con ous country; but this Ceorpinstiog duty shall aes apply to 
geod 8, wares, or merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not 0 the 6 
nited States, entitled at the time of such im ortesion by treaty or conv: 
tion to be catered 3 =s the bows of = United States on payment of the same 
duties as shall then —— wares, and merchandise imported 
in vessels of re e United tates, ret 5 to such foreign products or manuf;: 


tures as ported from such contiguous countries in the usual 
course of strictly retail trade.” 
And the Sena to the same. 


Amendment numbered 866: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On at of the bill, after the word “consump. 
tion" in lines 21 and 22, insert following: ** and the exportation of the ) 
90 per cent of metals hereinbefore provided for shall entitle the ores and m« 
als imported under the provisions of this section to admission without pay 
ment bd the duties hereon: * and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 468: That the House — from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 868. to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 26 of the otae toe inse by said amendment 
strike out the words “by more than 5 per cent;” in line 49 strike out the 
word “appraiser” and insert in lieu thereof the word ° ape praisal;" in line 
69, after the word he. ” insert the word “ otherwise;” in line 79 strike 
gut _ word * gage —_ insert in lieu thereof the word “fifty; and the 

mate é' 

Amendment wumnbored 869: That the Bape recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 869, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 33. That on and after the day when tres ead go into effect all 
wares, and merchandise ar imported, for which no entry has 
n cone. @ and all wares, and merchandise previously entered with- 
out payment of duty and under bond for ery tothottaporter ovis a or 
any ou other rer for ba no permit of oc easeery — rter or his agent 
has bee ed, shall be subjected to the S this act and to 
no other duty, u the entry or the withdrawal’ ereof: Provided, That 
when duti¢s are upon the weight of merchandise deposited in any pub- 
lic or private bonded warehouse, said duties shall be levied and collected 
upon the weight of such merchandise at the time of its entry.” 

And the Senate to the 

Amendment numbered 870: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to theamendmentof the Senate numbered 870, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment in- 
—. ~ following: “‘on and after the passage of this act; and the Senate 


o the same. 
*eThat 3 in the enrollment of the bill the sections and paragraphs thereof be 
numbered in consecutive order. 
NELSON piseury. IR., 


SERENO E. P 

JOHN D . 

A. J. HOPKIN 

Cc. H. G OR, 
Managers on the part of the Howse. 


W. B. ALLISON. 
NELSON W. ALDRICH, 


Sorios ©. BURROWS, 
JNO. P. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will now read the statement of tho 
House conferees. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the of the House submit the following statement 
showing the effect of reached ‘erees on the dis- 


agreement by. the conf: 
agreeing amendments of the two Houses to * bill (H. R. 379) to provide 
Erreume for the Government and to encourage the industries of the United 
CHEMICAL SCHEDULE. 
ts Nos. 11 ond (2 rastore argols and chicle to the dutiable list 
ines bea the House 


oe ts ae 
on the dutiable list at the rate of 
one-fifth of 1 cent per vided by the Senate. 
t li Berne waar acer ert of 1 cent, 
as provided b Lo three-eighths of 1 cent, as provided by the 
Bee Ornodwcee the au on ide of um to cent ad valorem 
i | Spanner epaietaa ! 


o. 108 restores crude sulphur to the free list. 
vepiees Deane om the Spe is. 


chemical schedule concur with 


on ee ane 
csthanies ht potnckions. of rat rates A ae chemicals and nga pen 
incl Renate light ve oil, and coal-tar dyes, an: nd d an increase of the rates on 
emer and oan e rugs. 


EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 
ware is restored to duties provided by the bill as it passed 
a einerT ame 3s ventored Se eg Ayr Lai wat aa 


hy a Ee the rates eae ae pees Mall, th 
re to molded and p' ainae- 


rent (f nl done ono 
Goanent 16 Wand 117) is - at the 6 eae, ney the House, instead of 


havi ets prepenee 

The dut of N oe ie Senet pees 

reduced to if cake eae on gypsum rock (N art ad abctoad please ed oe 

* China clay No, 121) is let at rovided by the H 

ane us fu her" earth (134) slightly Trovided by but left at at a lower 

ra 

Marble Sy pbiied no Gee Tatas annciinbienadt ty Wie Benate. 
METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Senaip are accepted in part ag proposed. and iron and steel tae vecpaned by the 
need not heretofore 


wpe en eer roe is by the Sen Lt 


be agg 
iron is reduced 
The te amendment (270) 


sinhes core shsdeh ai Web Vale Od Dene Geared ta tee Wak dl io pana 


Lee eee wi Tice, which te eubatentiolly the 














‘ape cen tment -_ Speveasing the Guts on lead 
and the duty on pig lead (321) is ced at 24 cents. : 
ore to 1 ae nickel matte ie left on the free list, as provided by the 


WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 


ore 
ber, except sawed timber exceeding 8 inches square, is left 
¢ caveat per thousend. as provided by the House. Planed lumber is 
also placed at the House rates. 


SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 


House differential between raw and refined sugars and the general 
features of the House schedule are preserved, and the Senate amendments 
the differential to one-fifth and providing for a reduction of one- 
duty on raw sugars not above 87 degrees, which would have 
given a duty of 1.39 on 88-d sugar and only 1.26 on 87-de sugar, are 
not ad In deference to the wishes of those interested in beet-sugar 
that the Senate rate of 1.95 on refined sugar might be retained as 
creased encouragement to this industry, the duty on raw sugars is in- 
creased seven and one-half hundredths, so as to make the increase on them 
the same as the on refined sugar, and thus leave the differential 
between raw and refined the same as in the House bill. 
And to meet objection which has been urged that the House rates on 
raw sugar show a higher ad valorem than those on the higher 
the duty on 75-degree sugar is reduced five hundredths of 1 cent, and 
the duty per ogres increased regularly from three hundredths (as pro- 
in House bill) to three anda hundredths, in order to raise the duty 
this arrangemen Saemees tes doy ony f 1004 ity is raised 
uty on raw sugars o' egrees purity is raisec 
from 1.75 (as proposed originally by the House) to 1.82}, and the duty on re- 
is raised from 1.87} (as proposed originally by the House) to 1.95, 
thus giving the same differential of twelve and a half hundredths between 
raw and refined sugar at this point as was originally given by the House. 
As this ent will increase the revenue over $2,000,000, and at the 
same time give additional encouragement to the production of sugar in this 
country, it is thought to be a desirable consummation. 


TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Aménhdment 365, as agreed to by the conferees, places the duty on wrap 


tobacco at $1.85 per nd, a compromise between the House rate of 32 
the ee Pe at git. and accepts the Senate reduction on filler 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
compromise between the House and the Senate rates on cattle (371) is 


ee duties proposed on agricultural products are the same as 
lemons are raised from the House rate of three-fourths of 1 
to the Senate rate of | cent. 
at rates a little higher than those which were provided by 
1890, and a little lower than the House rates. 
SPIRITS, WINES, ETC. 
Senate rates on spirits, wines, etc., are adopted in the main. 
COTTON AND COTTON GOODS. 
duty of 20 per cent on imported cotton, as proposed by the Senate, is 
to, for the reason that the only cotton imported is Egyptian cot- 
, which is a quality between our uplands and sea island, and not produced 
re. The cotton schedule, as a whole, remains substantially the same as in 
the bill as it passed the House. The changes are mainly in the high grades of 
cotton underwear, with some modifications of hosiery. 
FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES. 


The Senate changes in flax and hemp are adopted. Compromise rates on 
eae eS j flax, etc., are agreed to, the object being to develop the 


country. 
amendments to place burlaps, bags, cotton bagging, and straw 
on the free list are disagreed to and these manufactures placed on 
list at reduced rates. 


WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
The House rates on wool of 11 cents on class 1 and 12 cents on class 2 are 


ee? 


8 
z 


fie 
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ait 
be 
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not 
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and the Senate cific rates on-« t wools agreed to with a 
moditeation the aividing line so an to place a duty of 4 cents per 
pound on such valued at 12 cents and less, and 7 cents on such wools 
valued at more than 12 cents. The duties on manufactures of wool are placed 


at substantially the same rates as in the act of 1890. 


: SILKS. 
the ee duties on silks remain at substantially the same rates as provided by 


PAPER AND PULP. 


The duties on wood gulp for paper and on paper are converted into specific 
form at substantially t ad valorem rate, with a proviso added for 
additional as against any 


a country that imposes an export duty on 
Ha seer, 


duties on manufactures of paper are substantially as 
ouse. 
This schedule remains substantially as it passed the House. 
Coal, however, is reduced to 67 cents per ton, and coal slack or culm to 15 
by Senate amendment 674. 
on hides of cattle, which were placed on the 
ent (698) pro a duty of 20 
cent. proviso is added fur a 
su uently exported as leather. 
private use are made dutiable as provided by 


THE FREE LIST. 

passed the House is in the main adopted, except that 

cloths and several kinds of essential oils have been added. he 
Spplying » remedy to the wholesale introduction of 

country duty by Americans visiting Europe is sub- 


RECTPROCITY PROVISIONS. 


Senate reciprocity plansre united and adopted with 
Senate plan ent sees aa be approved 
effect, and in the House plan chicle laces, 
have been stricken out, and tonka and va- 


an equivalent coun duty on im 
have been paid an export duty is adopted- 


_— 


INTERNAL-REVENUE PROVISIONS, 


The Senate provision increasing the internal-revenue tax on cigarettes is 
agreed to, with an amendment covering cigarettes wrapped in tobacco, and 
provisions to enforce the collection of the tax. 

The Senate provision changing the law so as to allow no rebate on the tax 
on beer is agreed to. 

The Senate provision for a stamp tax on the issue and transfer of stock and 
on bonds issued by corporations is omitted from the bill. 

The administrative sections added to the bill by the Senate are substantially 
the same as those ‘passed by the House in the Fifty-fourth Congress, and are 
agreed to with slight amendments. 

NELSON DINGLEY, Jr.., 

S. E. PAYNE, 

JOHN DALZELL, 

C. H. GROSVENOR, 
Managers on the part of the House 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested that it 
would be desirable that the conference report be printed not only 
in the REcorRD, but printed separately as a document, in order that 
gentlemen who desire to do so may have all of the separate reports 
and propositions bound together if they please, and separate them 
from the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that the 
conference report be printed as a separate document, together with 
the statement of the House conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Maine if that request includes what may be called a com- 
parative statement of the effect of this bill as compared with the 
present law? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It would include precisely what is in the bill 
as reported by the conference committee. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understand that 

Mr. DINGLEY. There has been no comparative statement of 
the bill as yet, the time for preparing it being entirely too short; 
but a provision will wadpubtediiy be made authorizing the clerks 
to prepare such a statement. 

Mr. Speaker, the statement which has just been read gives, in a 
comprehensive way, the effect of the several modifications and 
amendments agreed to by the conference committee as contained 
in the report. I may briefly review some of these important pro- 
visions in order that the House may clearly comprehend the con- 
dition of the bill now submitted for its action. 

But before proceeding to a more detailed statement, it has been 
suggested that some arrangement might possibly be made with 
reference to the length of debate on the report. I desire to hear 
the suggestions of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BaiLey] in 
behalf of the minority, as to his views in this regard. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iwas justabout to suggest tothe gentleman that 
before he proceeds we try to reach some agreement. 

The minority have believed that three days was not more than 
a reasonable time for the discussion of a bill of such importance, 
but upon a conference with the gentleman from Maine and his 
associates I have become satisfied that the suggestion would not 
be acceded to, and that it was their desire to fix upon a shorter 
time. 

I would suggest, and I think that is practically the understand- 
ing, that the debate proceed through to-day and to-morrow, and 
that we take a vote upon the conference report before the adjourn- 
ment of the House to-morrow afternoon. That would enable the 
bill to reach the Senate by Wednesday for its action. And that is 
about as early as it would reach the Senate even if we continued 
in session and voted upon it to-day. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was the earnest wish of the 
majority of the conferees, if possible, that the bill should be com- 
pleted before the adjournment of the House to-night. [Applause 
on the Republican side.}] There can be an evening session for 
debate, to continue to any reasonable hour in the evening, and 
which will give practically all of the time for debate that could 
possibly be given during the three days as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Texas. The gentleman from Texas must be aware also 
of the fact that talk now is very expensive, involving as it does a 
loss to the Government of over $100,000 a day— 

Mr. BAILEY. But not so expensive as during the ten days that 
you have been trying to eae the greed of the sugar trust. 
{Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the gentleman from Texas must be aware 
of the fact that never has a conference committee upon a tariff 
bill been enabled to complete their labors in so short a time as 
this. [Applause on the Republican side.| In 1890 two weeks 
were consumed, In 1894 our friends on the other side took six 
weeks and got noconclusion. [Applause on the Republican side. | 
In ten days the conference committee on the present bill have 
been able to reach an agreement, notwithstanding the fact that 
the items in dispute were larger in number and more important 
than with reference to any previous tariff bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I grant that. I grant that you have completed 


it with considerable haste; because your work was well laid out 
[Applause on the Democratic side. | 


for you before you begun. 
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You knew almost exactly what you were to do before you went 
into the conference room, 

Mr. DINGLEY. If my friends on the other side had been as 
well prepared in 1894, they would not have succeeded in making 
such a fiasco as they did. [Applause on the Republican side. } 

Mr. BAILEY. Ah! Our trouble then was that we were do 
to run the Democratic party with a lot of Mugwumps at the 





of it. 

After the Republicans of the two Houses have spent ten days in 
adjusting Republican differences on this bill, certainly it is not 
an unreasonable request to ask that the Democrats be allowed 
two days in which to point out to the country what they con- 
ceive to be its defects. It was not the differences between the 
two Houses, but it was the differences of the Republicans of 
the two Houses, because the Democrats in neither House were 
permitted to participate in the deliberations of the conference 
committee, and I e it that if ten days was a poe time in 
which zoe might agree, surely there ought to be two days’ debate 
in the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the debate had better 
go on, and as we proceed it perhaps will be shown that to-day is 
sufficien’ time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Maine, not by way of intimating a threat, for this is no place 
to indulge in that, that he will make haste in the enactment of this 
bill by treating the minority fairly. There is at least one depart- 
ment of this Government where the minority can be fully heard, 
and although our friends in the Senate have no desire to waste 
time, they do insist that this bill be fairly considered. 

I believe that we might now agree that debate shall run to-day 
and to-morrow. I will agree that the vote shall be taken to-mor- 
row, so that 8 oe can get ra bill to the Senate by the time it 
convenes on Wednesday. the gentleman were to complete it 
to-night, it would be almost impossible to get it to the Senate to- 
morrow, because we could not complete it until late in the night. 
and it would be almost impossible to get it in the Senate until 
Veen for action. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We could get it in the Senate by 12 o'clock 
to-morrow if it were completed to-night. 

Mr. BAILEY. I hardly think that could be done. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But per after this debate has proceeded 
for a time we can understand better whether it is worth $100,000 
a day to the pee 4 than we can now. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Maine 
will let the House understand now what it a 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have sim 
my earnest desire, and I think the earnest e of the great body 
of the members of this House on both sides—— 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. 

Mr. DINGLEY (continuing). That we shall reach a vote at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. BALLEY. Not the earliest ible moment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ishall ask that leave be given to all who desire 
to do so to print speeches on the subject. 

Mr. B EY. The earliest moment is this moment. 
Surely the gentleman from Maine does not mean that. [Cries of 
** Vote!” on the Republican ed I suggest that you wait, and 
let the s trust put up its a little more. It has gone up 
7 points since the ment on this schedule. [Applause on the 
Democratic side and jeers on the Republican side. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. How many days of this kind of debate do 
you su the couatry wants? 

Mr. BAILEY. They only went to putting this up on the knowl- 
edge of what you have done. After it is exposed, they may want 
to put it down. . 

r. BOUTELLE. How mane Sade of that kind of debate do 
you —— the country should have? 

Mr. BAILEY. We have had so — from the gentleman from 
Maine that I am sure the House is of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will not lessen what opportunities he has to get an extension of 
the debate over two days on this bill by engine person- 
alities. I think the request of en exas is rea- 
sonable that to-day and to-morrow d be given for debate. I 
think that is none too great a time in which to have a discussion 
of this bill. [A use on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. DING . Mr, Speaker, I think there will be no trouble 
about the matter as we progress in debate. : 
<n — Does the gentleman from Maine decline to set- 

e it now 

Mr. DINGLEY. My opinion is that long before the close of 
this day we shall have that there is noth 
ee, oak OG Se ee ; and 
ve it were not so expensive, I be 


em. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, of course we understand that 
nothing that will be said here will result in securing any changes. 
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change a line in the bill; but there is an appeal to i\,5 
to make the appeal. 
DINGLEY. I will make a request at this time. [ -; 
unanimous consent that gentlemen be permitted to print remar\:s 
upon this bill for ten days after to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanin.\\\5 
consent that gentlemen be permitted to print remarks upon t)}\) 
matter now before the House for ten days after to-morrow. |, 
there objection? Png a pause.}| The ir hears none. 

Mr. BAILEY. 


ow, does the gentleman from Maine dec) \)\, 

to make an ment about the time for debate? 
Mr. DIN Y. Atthe t Iam in h that we shall le 
sila to ge en with tha canctleiaiinn 44 Ole to-day, and if at a 


later time there seems to be any necessity we can talk about m.k- 
ing an agreement; but for the present 1 think there is less to |)» 


d els imagine. 

Mr. B Y. Well, possibly itmay be that less will be said 
than ought to be said; but I know that it is desired to say miro 
than enough to occupy or to-morrow; and I hope the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. GLEY], in order that the House 
_— eee exactly what it is going to do, will now agree :s 
to the e. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I should like to suggest to the yoi- 
tleman from Maine that the House has not been busy very recently, 
and we might possibly afford to put two days into one to-day. |: 
is now a quarter to 1 o’clock, I think that we can hear all tho 
debate the country needs on this subject during the day, and tako 
a vote, say, at 11 or 12 o’clock to- b 

Mr. DALZELL. Or 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I to the gentleman that a vote be 
taken at 11 o’clock to-ni I believe we owe it to the country 
to have this matter closed up. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why,the —— from Maine [Mr. DinGiry | 
— Phan as i= that if the ao resort to that, it 
would not e © final passage o' : 

Mr DALZRLL. not? 


Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman knows we have not tried to 
ao He heard the chairman of the Finance Committee «f 
the sod alam Spe nN umngeng: bathe fact that the Democrats 
had not misspent an hour in its consideration; and that bein. 
true, and as we ask only two days in which to debate a bill that 
carries $270,000,000 of taxation, it seems to me unreasonable to 
refuse so moderate a request. 
roel aoe Mr. Speaker, without taking more time in 

matter—— 

a BAILEY. Then the gentleman declines to make any agrec- 
men 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine has the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. The ‘‘ gentleman from Texas” is tryi ig to reach 
the agreement which the from Maine . Dine ey | 
invited him to consider. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. DINGLEY. I was in that an agreement could be 


The SPEAKER. But itis afact that the gentleman from Maino 
has the floor, and it is for him to say how long he will permit such 
a discussion; and the Chair—— 

Mr. BAILEY. When the ——_ from Maine invites a dis- 
cussion on this subject, then he has no right to break it off. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman 

i proceed, and therefore said that he had the 
floor. Now all this is on by unanimous consent. 
_Mr. BAILEY. Not by unanimousconsent at all. It wasin tho 


. All such discussion about time is a question 
ees Any gentleman can interfere with it if 
e chooses. 


Mr. BAILEY. Thegentleman from Maine is entitled to employ 
his time as he sees fit, and 


the 
. The from Maine saw fit to occupy a 
cReecpeee 


ee ee 
BF mace my statement. 

confer with the gentleman later. 
SPEAKER. eae deimnes 

a DINGLEY. Mr. , the statement which has been 


ferees on the disagreeing amendments to the tariff bill. 
I now desire to call more specific attention to the changes made 


in the several schedules in the order in which those schedules 


als iz inert 
et i ab Sag Tg at ot 
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placed dutiable list by the House for purposes of revenue— 
ee and chicle—and which the Senate returned to the 


free list, have been restored to the dutiable list, leaving them as 


passed by the House. 

A Sent amendment has been agreed to placing a duty of one- 
fifth of 1 cent per und upon bleaching powder, heretofore on 
the free list. Another Senate amendment agreed to slightly in- 
creases the duty u soda ash. The duty on cyanide of potas- 
sium, which was by the Senate at 12} per cent, has been 
unwillingly left at that point by the House conferees. The House 
conferees believed that this article should have been left as it was 
in the House bill, with a duty which we regarded as protective; 
but the insistence of the Senate on this amendment has finally 
obliged the House conferees to surrender on that point and to 
accept simply the 124 per cent provided by the Senate amendment. 

Crude sulphur was placed on the free list in the House bill. The 
Senate transferred it to the dutiable list, but under the agreement 
of the conferees it has been restored to the free list. 

Tonka beans and vanilla beans, which have heretofore been on 
the free list, were by the Senate placed on the dutiable list, but 
the Senate, in view of the situation which has been ascertained to 
exist with reference to those two articles, has receded, leaving the 
articles still upon the free list. 

The Senate amendments raising the duty upon all the borates 
have been unwillingly accepted by the House conferees. 

The duty on lead ore, which was placed by the House at 1 cent 

, was raised by the Senate to 14 cents per pound, and 

ouse conferees, after considerable contention in reference to 

matter, acceded to the Senate amendment; so that that duty 

is raised to 14 cents per pound. I may add that this is the same 
as the duty in the act of 1890. 

The duty on pig lead was placed by the House bill at 2 cents, 
but in consequence of the increase in the duty on lead ore the rate 
has been increased in conference to 24 cents per pound, which was 
the best that could be obtained. The duties on white lead and 
other lead ucts have been adjusted to the duty on lead. 
red 







































and that it would endanger the industry in this country, but the 
Senate conferees were insistent that the duty should be reduced 
to the lowest possible figure, so it has been placed at one-half a 
cent per pound. 

The Senate amendment on pocketknives, which is substantially 
the same as the paragraph passed by the House, is agreed to, and 
compromise rates have been adopted upon guns. 

Nickel ore and nickel matte were placed on the free list by the 
House. The Senate placed both on the dutiable list, but in con- 
ference both have been restored to the free list. 

WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF 

In general the schedule of wood and manufactures of wood has 
been left almost exactly as it passed the House. All sawed luin- 
ber, except timber exceeding 8 inches square and a few kinds of 
cheap lumber, is placed at $2 per thousand, and the reduction 
which the Senate made in the rates on dressed lumber has been 
receded from and the House rates in every case adopted. 

SUGAR. 

The House differential between raw and refined sugar and the 
general features of the House schedule have been preserved, and 
the Senate amendment increasing the differential to one-fifth and 
reducing the duties one-tenth on sugars of 87 degrees and below 
(which would have made a difference of thirteen-hundredths be- 
tween 88-degree and 87-degree sugar) have been rejected in con- 
ference. In deference to the wishes of those interested in beet- 
sugar production, the Senate rate of 1.95 on refined sugar has been 
retained as an encouragement to that industry, but the duty on 
raw sugar has been increased seven and a half one-hundredths, 
precisely the same as the increase on the refined, so as to leave the 
differential between the raw and refined at the initial point of 100 
degrees the same as in the House bill, and secure so much addi- 
tional revenue. 

To meet the objection that the House bill provided for larger 
equivalent ad valorem duties on the lower than on the higher 
grades of sugar, the conference agreement commences with 75 de 
grees at ninety-five one-hundredthsof a cent instead of 1 cent, and 
then raises the duty on each degree of raw sugar from three one- 
hundredths to three and a half one-hundredths, so that when the 
one hundredth degree is reached the duty will be 1.824 and the 
duty on refined 1.95, leaving the 124 differential between raw and 
refined sugars of 100 degrees test, as it stood in the schedule which 
passed the House. 

Under the bill as it passed the House the duty on raw sugar 
of 100 degrees purity would be 1.75, and the duty on refined 1.874, 
leaving twelve and a half hundredths differential at this point. 
Under the conference schedule the duty on raw sugar of 100 
degrees purity would be 1.82}, and the duty upon refined sugar 
1.95, leaving the differential at this point precisely the same, 12! 
cents per hundred, in both schedules. 

By this arrangement the revenue will be increased about two 
anda half million dollars on the sugar schedule, because the in- 
creased duty has been placed not simply on refined sugar (as pro- 
posed by the Senate), but also upon raw sugars, the point where 
revenue will be received; and those who are endeavoring to de- 
velop the production of beet sugar in this country will have seven 
and a half hundredths greater protection than they would have 
had under the bill as it passed the House, but the differential as 
between refined and raw sugars will remain precisely the same 
at the 100-degree point. 

It must be borne in mind that the countervailing duty applies 
only to export-bounty-paying countries like Germany, and not to 
nonbounty-paying countries like Holland, and therefore plays no 
part in the protection of the refining industry against the com- 
petition of nonbounty-paying countries. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that this countervailing duty as against refined 


SFE 


ost of other amendments in the chemical schedule are 
actions, so that the average ad valorem on that sched- 
ule is less than it was in the bill as it passed the House. 

CROCKERY AND GLASS WARE, ETC. 

The duties on earthen and crockery ware have been agreed upon 
as they stood in the House bill and as they stood in the tariff of 
1890, and = provisions remain the same as in the bill which 
use. 

Soe there have been a few reductions from the House 
schedule, but in the main the rates of the House schedule have 


prem The reductions, reluctantly agreed to, are in the 
relating to bottles, molded and pressed glassware, and 


Cement was _— House at a duty of 8 cents per hun- 

the te increased the rate to 11 cents per 

hundred pounds; but in conference the Senate receded and ac- 

oe, rate of 8 cents hundred pounds. 

tock was placed on free list by the action of the 

placed upon that article a duty of $1 per ton. 

duty has been reduced to 50 ae ton, and 
ton to awrith th a ‘ ile vem “ k 
correspon the duty thus laid upon rock. 

china clay, which is a oe on largely in the 

manufacture of . was placed in the House bill at $2 per ton 

and was increased by the Senate to $3 per ton. Inconference the 

Senate receded from its amendment and accepted the House rate 


the Senate rate. su : ee ~ 
‘ 7 : ‘ gar from export-bounty-paying countries is not the entire 
an = marble has been slightly raised in accordance with | pounty on refined sugar, but the difference between the export 
Senate amendments. 


bounty on refined sugar and the export bounty on the amount of 
raw sugar required to make 100 pounds refined, and this difference 
is only 9 cents per hundred pounds, 

Inasmuch as it is contended for partisan purposes that the pro- 
posed sugar schedule increases the “‘ differential,” that is, the dif- 
ference between the duty on sufficient raw sugar below 100 degrees 
test to make 100 pounds of refined sugar and the duty on 100 

nds refined sugar, above that of the Wilson tariff of 1894, I 

ire to point out the falsity of this claim; and I will select sugars 
of 92 degrees test for this purpose, as that was the average test of 
the importations of raw sugar last year, and is the point chosen 
for assault. 

Let it be borne in mind, in the first place, that while the initial 
— for estimating the differential is 100 degrees raw and 100 

egrees refined sugar—where, as I have already stated, this differ- 
ential is 12} cents per hundred pounds, or one-eighth of 1 cent per 
pound, yet in all tariff bills this differential necessarily increases 
as of a less polariscopic test are selected, for the reason 
that percentage of hard sugar obtainable in the process of re- 
fining diminishes and the percentage of less valuable soft sugars 


The duty on freestone and granite in the block has been raised 
from 10 to 12 cents per cubic foot, and that on dressed granite has 
been raised to 50 per cent, as proposed by the Senate. 

In 
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and cost of refining increases faster than the polariscopic test goes 
down. But this increase of differential is adjusted to the basis of 
124 cents per hundred fixed for sugars of 100 degrees test, so that 
in effect the differential is equal to only the 124 cents on such 
basis. 

Thus, according to the official figures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the differential between the duty on refined and the duty on 
107.47 pounds raw sugars of 96 degrees test required by the Treas- 
ury drawback regulations to make 100 pounds refined, is, under the 
present Wilson tariff, 19.82, taking the average of 96-degree sugar 
(2.12), or 21.02 if St. Croix 96-degree sugar (valued at 2.10) istaken 
as the basis, and 13.91 under the ——- schedule. This com- 

ares with German fine: but com with Dutch refined, which 
is the only sugar imported anywhere near the equal of American 
refined (Dutch costing 13 cents per hundred pounds more than 
German fine), the differential would be 25.2 per hundred under 
the present tariff and only 13.91 under the proposed tariff. 

It will be.seen that the computations vary under the tariff of 
1894 according to the kind of raw sugar and refined sugar selected, 
because the duties under the peremne law are ad valorem, while 
under the proposed schedule they are specific. 

But I started to make the comparison on the basis of 92-degree 
sugar, which gives a larger differential because of the increased 
labor of refining and the lower proportionate — of hard sugars. 

Theaverage dutiable value of St. Croix 92-degree sugar, which 
is the medium sugar of 92 degrees, was 1.85 in the first four 
months of the present year. The duty (40 per cent) on 1 pound 
of this sugar is, therefore, .74, and the duty on 114.94 pounds of 
such sugar required, according to the Treasury drawback regula- 
tions, to make 100 pounds refined, is therefore 85 cents. 

Dutch refined sugar, the quality which comes near our Ameri- 
can refined, was valued at 2.60 in the same period, and German 
fine, which sells for nearly half a cent less in our markets than our 
refined because of its inferior quality, was valued at 2.47. The 
duty (40 per cent plus 12} cents) on 100 pounds Dutch refined 
under the present tariff is, therefore, $1.16}, and on 100 pounds 
German fine $1.113. Dedncting 85 cents, and the differential under 
the present tariff as against Dutch refined sugar is 32 cents per 
hundred pounds, and against German fine 26.24 cents; or if the 
average value of all 96-degree sugar (1.95) imported is taken as 
oe basis, then each differential is reduced a little over five-tenths 
of 1 cent, 

Inasmuch as the duty on 92-degree sugar in the po tariff 
is 1.54} per pound, or $1.774 on the 114.94 pounds of 92-degree 
sugar required to make 100 pounds refined, and the duty on both 
Dutch and German refined $1.95, the differential in the yon 
tariff is not quite 17} cents on both kinds of refined, which is more 
than 40 per cent less than the differential under the present or any 
prior tariff—a fact which our friends on the other side who support 
the tariff of 1894, and who are denouncing, for partisan purposes, 
the proposed differential on refined sugar as a surrender to the 
sugar trust (which refines 70 per cent of our ones as against 
30 per cent by ae refiners), should keep in mind as a 
check on their new-born zeal against trusts. Let me repeat, at 
every point the ee on refined sugar is from 25 to 50 per 
cent less than the differential given by the tariff + ery 

I will print as an appendix to my speech the official comparison 
made by Hon. George G. Tichenor, of the United States Board of 
a which puts this — of controversy beyond question. 

t should be borne in mind that the general increase of duty on 
sugar made in the proposed tariff has been made not aay to in- 
crease the revenue, but also to further encourage the production 
of beet sugar in this country and furnish a newcrop for our farm- 
ers, who are being sorely pressed as to our wheat lus by 
Russian and South American competition. I believe that the time 
has come when the production of our own sugar from the beet 
ought to be and can be successfully entered upon, and thus the 
seventy-five millions—soon to be one hundred millions—sent abroad 
for the purchase of our sugar ultimately distributed here to our 
own farmers. Already, indeed, it has been demonstrated that 
we can successfully produce beet sugar here, and the proposed 
duty placed on that article will gradually bring this about, while 
for the time being affording increased revenue. 

Certainly nothing can be done to so successfully clip the wings 
of the sugar trust as to develop our beet-sugar industry. — 
beet factories turn out their product in a refined form, and thus 
become the efficient competitors of other refiners. The successful 
establishment of the sugar-beet industry in even half of the twenty- 
six States which can and will successfully grow sugar beets under 
the ——— tariff would speedily end any sugar trust, and would 
at the same time confer immense benefits on our farmers and all 
of our people. 





TOBACCO. 

On wrapper tobacco the House fixed a duty of $2 per pound— 
Guced to $1.75 pee pound the cate tn the peaens tarill belay. $1980 
u .75 per pound, the ra’ presen 50. 
After more or less contention in the conference, a compromise 
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agreement was reached placing the duty on wrapper tobacco at 
$1.85 per pound, which seemed to adjust the disagreeing view, 
that existed not only among the conferees, but among Senators and 
others who had placed particular streca on this provision. 


The duty on filler tobacco has been agreed to at the Senate rate 
of 35 + ae per pound instead of the House rate of 65 cents por 
pound, 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND FISH. 


On Selene pennants in general the duties of the act of 1890 
have been restored. The main change has been in oranges ani 
lemons, on which the rate as fixed by the House was three-fourths 
of 1 cent ~ pound. The Senate fixed the duty at 1 cent per 
ound, and the House conferees have receded and agreed to the 
mate amendment. In general, the duties on citrus fruits, rai- 
sins, and other products —s especially with California 
fruit products have been raised. 

Fish are placed at rates a little higher than those which were 
provided by the act of 1890, but a little lower than those provided 
in the House schedule. The conferees on the part of the House 
insisted as leery as possible on the House schedule, regard- 
ing the rates as fixed by the House as reasonable and fair, but the 
Senate conferees were insistent on the point; and with a compro- 
mise upon one peragraph, the Senate rates on fish were agreed to. 

The duty of 20 per cent on imported cotton, as eueposed. by the 
Senate, has been receded from by the Senate conferees, leaving 
cotton upon the free list. With reference to this I desire to say 
that careful investigation by the conferees made it clear that a 
duty upon cotton would be simply a duty upon Egyptian cotton, 
and would merely obstruct our cotton manufacturing interests 
and benefit no one, because Egyptian cotton is of a grade between 
our uplands and sea island cotton, and has certain qualities pos- 
sessed by no other cotton. If a duty should be placed on this cot- 
ton, the effect would be to transfer abroad the manufacture of 
goods made from Egyptian cotton, without benefiting any one. 

It seemed, therefore, to the House conferees to be wise to leave 
this matter as it had been left in all previous tariffs. Ifaduty had 
been placed we cotton, as the cotton goods imported are mainly 
manufactured from Egyptian cotton, it would have been neces- 
sary to raise the cotton schedule all along the line. It was not 
thought wise to do this. It was not believed that a duty upon 
Egyptian cotton under those circumstances could be of any pos- 
sible benefit toanyone. Therefore cotton is left on the free list as 
heretofore. 

The Senate rates on spirits, wines, etc., are adopted in the main. 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. TERRY. For information, I should like to ask the gentle- 

man one question. After the Senate adopted the amendment 

lacing cotton on the dutiable list, they provided a compensatory 

uty increasing the tariff tax on manufactured cotton goods—— 
r. DINGLEY. Yes; of 10 percent. — 

Mr. TERRY. What have you done about that? 

Mr. DINGLEY. TheSenate receded on that amendment so as 
to leave the duty on cotton goods as fixed by the House. There 
have been reductions at one or two points; and on cotton hosiery 
there have been changes in the schedule, — upon the very 
finest goods a slightly increased duty and reducing the duty at 
some other points. 

he Senate changes in flax and hemp the House conferees have 
been compelled to adopt in consequence of the insistence of the 
conferees of that body. Compromise rates on manufactures of 
jute, flax, etc., have been adopted with the of developir g 
the growth of flax in this country for textile rn 
i here the linen manuf: , first by the lower 
—— su uently the higher grades, so that in the main 
is schedule as to manufactures has, with certain reductions, 


been preserved as passed by the House. 
Cotton burlaps, bags, and straw matting, which the 
Senate hace an the free list, are restored to the dutiable list at 
uced ra 


WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


The House rates on wool of classes 1 and 2 (which comprise 
the clothing wools), 11 cents upon the great of that wool 
and 12 cents upon the small amount of combing wool that there 
may be, have been agreed to, so that in this respect the bill stan: s 
precisely as it left the House and precisely as provided in the 








1897. 


removes the irritation which was caused by the use of these 
so-called carpet wools for clothing purposes. 
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solely to sugar and fish; but it was extended by the Senate to cover 


| any article from foreign countries under similar circumstances, 


The Senate rates on manufactures of wool have been in the main | That has been agreed to. 


adopted, and they are substantially the same as in the tariff act of | 
1890. The House, it will be remembered, provided a specific sched- | to ask him a question? 


ule on manufactures of wool. The House conferees endeavored 
to preserve that specific schedule; but the Senate conferees have 
objected, for reasons that seemed proper to them. The House has 
receded, and with slight amendments to the Senate schedule, have 
adopted it as it passed the Senate. 

It is believed that the transfer of wool from the free list, where 
it was placed by the tariff of 1894, to the dutiable list, with the 
rates of the tariff of 1890 as to clothing wool, will make wool- 
growin —_ profitable to our farmers and stop the destruction 

our flocks. 

Othe duties on silk—Schedule L—remain substantially at the 
same rate as provided by the House bill, and are increased from 5 
to 10 per cent abovethe presentlaw. The only material difference 
is in reference to a paragraph relating to what is known as Jac- 
uard silk, or silk made on Jacquard looms. With reference to 
these, a rate of 50 per cent ad valorem is fixed instead of the spe- 
cific rate weovided by the House bill on all piece silks. In other 
respects the silk schedule is the same as adopted by the House. 
PAPER AND SUNDRIES. 

The duties on wood pulp are left precisely as they were in the 
bill that passed the House. The Senate reduced the rate on me- 
chanically ground pulp a little, but the Senate conferees receded 
from the amendment on presentation of the facts. 

The duty on printing paper was fixed by the House at 15 per 
cent ad valorem, The Senate adopted the same provision, with a 
provision looking to specific duties, which placed the matter in 
conference, and the conferees have succeeded in arranging a 
specific schedule for printing paper at the same equivalent ad 


valorem rate that passed the House, and the same rate as in pre- 
vious tariffs, the o iy difference being that the rate has been made 
ic instead of ad valorem. A proviso was added, both as to 


wood palp and paper, providing for a slight increase in duty in 
case 0 or pulp coming from any country which imposes an 


Pp 
duty upon pulp wood. 
e sun schedule is slightly changed from the form adopted 
by the House. In one particular—that is, in reference to coal— 
has been a change. The House provided for a duty of 75 
cents per ton on bituminous coal. The Senate has fixed that duty 
at 67 cents, which is the Canadian duty, the object being to make 
our —_ with theirs, for pu that will be gener- 
ally upon the floor; and further have reduced the 
duty on culm to 15cents perton. A provision was inserted which 
is intended to apply to coal commercially designated as anthracite 
coal, in on the Pacific Coast, but approximating the con- 
dition of bi nous coal. Such anthracite coal asis produced in 
this country is left on the free list. 

The H hides of cattle on the free list, where they 
have been in Og a tariffs since 1873, but the Senate placed them 
ble list with a duty of 20 per cent. The difference be- 
tween the two Houses was adj by reducing the duty to 15 
per cent, with a proviso allowing a drawback of the entire duty 

paid on hides in tanning leather actually exported. 
eng and statuary for private use were placed on the duti- 
peg oon > per cent, and those for public exhibition were left on 


The free list which 
with 
oils 


THE FREE LIST. 
ssed the House has been agreed to in con- 
very slight changes. Bolting cloths and some of the 
have been added to the list. The provision of the 
to the bringing in of wearing apparel and personal 

its was to. This provision is inserted to 
arising from the practice of tourists return- 
bringing with them wearing apparel in large 
, an other articles of personal property which 
under our laws. 
abuse has grown to such an extent that a recent investiga- 
a ameneety Department disclosed the fact that about $40,- 
000,000 of dutiable , classified as wearing apparel and personal 


effects, duty during the under the operation of 
existing statutes, 4 is cetimsted by Tre t thi 
and will 


yeti 
Efles 
Me 


officials that this 
at least $10,000,000 to the revenues of the Government, 
be just to dealers in this country, who pay duties on the 

im for sale to our own people. 
GS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


CUMMINGS. What is the limit now fixed in the bill? 
- DINGLEY. There is $100 exemption, and all amounts 
a Setadeniaperteg on. uivalent countervailing d 
v: 
foreign oeumicie whieh have paid an mt duty 


aden ris 


is the provision which, in the House 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Will the gentleman from Maine allow me 

What was done with the duty on precious 
stones? I refer particularly to diamonds. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The duty is placed at 10 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The House rate was 1) per cent? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Under the Wilson bill they were taxed 25 
per cent? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will say that the question as to the duty on 
diamonds was investigated carefully. We had the opinion of 
all the administrative officers. I should have been very glad, for 
myself, to have put even a very much heavier duty on articles of 
that kind; but it was the unanimous opinion of all the present 
administrative officers, as it was the opinion of the administrative 
officers under the last Administration, that whenever the duty on 
diamonds is placed above 10 per cent ad valorem, then they are 
smuggled, and instead of obtaining revenue from them we fail to 
obtain revenue. The officers presented statistics clearly estab- 
lishing the fact that the largest revenue from diamonds had been 
obtained when the duty was placed at 10 per cent; that this was 
not the smuggling point; but that when it went above that, then 
smuggling went on by wholesale. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. But you have never tried 15 per cent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Higher rates than 10 per cent have been tried. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It has never been 15 per cent in any tariff 
bill. It has been 25 per cent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. For the reason I have stated, we have reluc- 
tantly acceded to the contention of the Senate and of the adminis- 
trative officers. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Before the gentleman departs from the spe- 
cific items, will he permit a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What was done with the provision inserting 
a duty on tourists’ clothing? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The House provision was adopted, as I have 
previously stated. 

RECIPROCITY. 


I am reminded, Mr. Speaker, that I have omitted to give a state- 
ment of the reciprocity features of the bill as agreed to, which I 
had intended. In substance, the agreement of the conferees com- 
bines the reciprocity clause of the House and that incorporated 
in the bill by the Senate, with certain amendments, which sub- 
stantially unite the two plans, so that both may be made available 
if desired. One of the amendments which has been adopted is 
vital in its effect. 

The Senate provided that the President might enter into com- 
mercial treaties with foreign countries, and when ratified by the 
Senate they should become binding on the country. The House 
conferees insisted upon an amendment that they should not be- 
come binding until ratified by Congress. In other words, the 
House conferees maintained that the House should approve as 
well as the Senate before any such commercial treaties should 
take effect, and the Senate conferees conceded the point. {Ap- 
ae) Otherwise, in general, the Senate as well as House plans 

ave been adopted with certain modifications, so that both plans 
if desirable may be used in securing acceptable commercial 
arrangements. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. 
vision of the law of 1890? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The provision of the law of 1890 covered sugar 
and hides, which have been omitted because they have been made 
dutiable. We have added to coffee and tea, tonka beans and va- 
nilla beans, which are on the free list, as articles to be used by the 
President under the provision of the act of 1890, and we have 
included certain dutiable articles that may be used. Under the 
Senate provision there would be the delay of obtaining the two- 
thirds vote of the Senate after the President had made the ar- 
rangement, and then the delay in securing the approval of the 
House of Representatives; and it was thought desirable that the 
House provision, which put inthe President's hands the important 
powers of using certain articles without going to Congress, should 
also be adop The conferees of both the House and Senate 
have unanimously agreed on the joint plans, which combine all 
that appears to be practicable in both provisions. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Is it regarded as a broader measure than 
that of 1890? 

Mr. DINGLEY. 


How does this compare with the pro- 


Oh, very much broader. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE PROVISIONS. 


Mr. Speaker, I come now to the internal-revenue features of the 
bill which the Senate hasadded. The Senateincreased theinternal- 
revenue tax on cigarettes, and this has been agreed to by the House 
with an amendment covering cigarettes wrapped in tobacco, and 
amendments to facilitate the collection of the tax. The Senate 
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rovision changing the law so as to allow no rebate on the tax on 
oes has been agreed to. Under the present’ law, as gentlemen 
know, a rebate of over 7 cents is permitted, so that the tax of $1 

ovided by law amounts only to about 92 cents. The amendment 
feo the tax at a full dollar, and will add about $2,000,000 to the 
revenue of the Government from this source. 

The Senate provision for a stamp tax upon the issue and trans- 
fer of stock certificates, bonds, etc., is omitted from the bill, for 
the reason that on careful investigation it has been found that the 
class of persons whom it was originally supposed we should be 
able to reach can not be reached, and therefore whatever small 
amount of revenue might be received as the result of this tax 
would be collected from men who are doing legitimate business 
upon a small scale. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman from Maine permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman be good enough to explain 
to the House why the men at whom the amendment was originally 
aimed could not be reached? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The reason seems to be that the transactions 
in Wall street and transactions in many other places that it was 
designed to reach are verbal transactions, and it is almost impos- 
sible to find any means by which they can be reached. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thedifficulty, lap end, was really where the 
actual transfer was not made; but that could have been reached 
by taxing transfers and agreements to transfer. Those agree- 
ments are made upon stock exchanges and must be recorded, and 
they could have been taxed. 

r. DINGLEY. It was found that it would be almost impos- 
sible to execute the law so far as it endeavored to reach such per- 
sons. Then, again, it was found not only that it would be very 
difficult of enforcement, but that the amount of revenue to be 
obtained from it would be coonegy small, and it was thought, 
at least in the present tariff bill, without opportunity to examine 
thoroughly in reference to legislation of that character, that it 
would be unwise to hastily enter upon it without careful investi- 
gation under all the circumstances. ere was also some question 
as to the constitutionality of certain provisions in the scheme. 

The administrative sections which were added to the bill by the 
Senate, and which have been agreed to with certain amendments 
by the House conferees, are almost exactly the same as two sec- 
tions that were in the administrative bill passed by the House in 
the a Congress, which the House therefore had pre- 


viously accepted. 


THE RETROSPECTIVE CLAUSE. 
we TERRY. What became of the retroactive clause of the 
? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I regret to say that the Senate declined to 
concur in that, and made this known within a few 
weeks after the bill passed the House in March. I think it was 

y unfortunate that the action of the House with refer- 
ence to that retrospective clause was not concurred in; or at 
least, if not concurred in finally, that it was not left to stand 
until the present time. If that had been done, it would have 
saved more than $25,000,000 of revenue to the country. 

The wisdom of the action of the House in that matter seems to 
me to have been clearly established by su uent events. Since 
the ist of March there have been imported into this country, in 
anticipation of an increase of duty on articles on which we have 
raised revenue, goods which, if they had been imported as re- 

uired for as during the fiscal year upon which we have 

ust entered, would have yielded not far from $40,000,000 of rev- 
enue. Of course there are no meahs of avoiding these difficulties, 
unless by some such retroactive provision as was contained in the 
bill as it the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just had placed in my hands a telegram 
from Philadelphia, to which I the attention of the House. It 
is dated 1 o’clock to-day, and is in the following words: 


Two thousand five hundred bales of wool were bought on Saturday for the 
American market, and will be shipped on Monday. 


et think it advisable to continue this debate several days, 
in this wool may be brought to this country, and thus 


— ry of the eg 
. JOHNSON of Indiana. long will it take for that wool 


om here? 
. DINGLEY. Probably seven or t da. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Full Sobate on the bill could be 
completed before that time. 


Mr. DINGLEY. It must be remembered that debate will also 
be had in the Senate 


Mr. eer Will the gentleman from Maine allow me to 


Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask, with reference to the 
action of conferees on the bill with regard to rails made wholly or 


in part from imported iron, whether any provision is made fo; 4 
drawback? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The old provision with reference to draw), |; 
continues in force. There is no modification. In other wo) 
the administrative officers can not see a method of determin), - 
whether the exported article is made of an imported produc: |; 
not except under existing regulations, and a drawback provis,.,., 
of the character desired by some is, in the opinion of these offic. 
susceptible of very great fraud. I may state to the gentle:).:;, 
from Pennsylvania, however, that this matter was not in coi/.y. 
ence at all. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Will the gentleman allow m. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, if the gentlem.y 
from Maine will permit me here at the outset, I desire to acd)),\; 
that I defer to his superior knowledge on ear entetce with refer- 
ence to the tariff on sugar. I wish to ask, first, What is the <ir- 
ference in rates upon raw or crude sugar as embodied in |)» 
oo bill and that which is scheduled in the bill that bears |,\. 

itle 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have already stated this. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. It was my misfortune not to hexr 
the gentleman, but I desire to predicate a question on that st.1»- 


ment. 

Mr. DINGLEY (continuing). Mr. Speaker, when I was int:- 
rupted I was about to comment on the revenue-producing «)11:1/:- 
ties of the ere tariff bill. 

Mr. LE or Will the gentleman allow me t) 
ask him a question for information? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think, if the tleman will excuse me. | 
shall have to decline, as Iam occupying too much time. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Of course if the gentleman (i... 
not yield, I will not insist. 

THE REVENUE QUESTION. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish now to briefly refer to the revenne- 
producing qualities of this bill. While it is not difficult tot |! 
what the revenue-producing qualities of the bill would be afte: 
we have over the effects of anticipatory importations. it \. 
somewhat difficult to tell what will be the revenue-produc in. 
qualities for this fiscal year which commenced on the Ist of July. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. That is the question I was alu 
to ask oa from Maine. 

Mr. D LEY. Set aside the effect of anticipatory impor- 
tations, there is no doubt the bill as agreed to by the con- 
ferees will yield not less than two hundred and twenty-fiv> 
millions per annum, an increase of at least $75,000,000 above th: 

resent law. The present law in the fiscal year 1896 yielded 
Rceetntey ot ere es eae oratory Spee! 3 
y large man wool. In the 
povions year the present tariff had yielded a revenue of about 
$1 b the last fiscal year, ended the 30th of June, if it 
had not been for the fact that a new tariff, imposing to a certain 
was under consideration, the revenue under 

the present law would not have exceeded $140,000 ,000. 
t law in the 


Lecister ‘cami tr eaalbdmeiaerioaieiiaianen ued wttnarawels 
east was ca an rawals 
from bond; for if the revenue from customs had continued for thv 
eight months previous, the Demad coe tate tensed 
mon’ revenue nD ve exceede: 

ual revenue-producin - 


to 


' 
: 


r 
BS 
z 
a 
g 
g 
5 
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quality of the Wilson tariff about $150,000,000. 
Mr. LEWIS of W: . Does not the from 
Maine omit from his the fact that we lose revenues 


var Se 6 sep sugar since the beginning of the considera- 
tion of measure—— 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
. BAILEY. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the 
eT ee eee as. 
e AKER. there jection allowing eman 
to conclude his remarks? e 
There was no 
a Ceri dg ashington. Now, I should like to ask the 


gen from Maine a question. 
Mr. DINGLEY. rs one 
Mr. LEWIS of W. es. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I to the 
Mr. LEWIS of Washington. The from Maine kindly 
hye rdig yt! Ee nn Now, which I d 
this: In the calculation which the gives to ouse 
as to the amount of revenue to be derived each year from the bill 
does he not admit, or does he inelude the fact we lose $112,- 
486,300 that have come from the which has im- 
known as raw or crude, since introduction of this 






<a / ; } Fie hays oie baa Cae 
re at aie co i aM i as a ale alge 
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Mr. DINGLEY. There has been no such loss of revenue as Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. As a matter of fact, these low 
that from anticipatory importations. I have already stated that | grades of sugar can not be used in making hard sugars, and the 
the loss from this cause has been about forty millions. s importations of them are very small. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I ask the gentleman from Maine, Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
does he include those figures or omit them? | a question for information? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I trust the gentleman will not interrupt me. Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

I will endeavor to cover the ground before I conclude my remarks. Mr. LIVINGSTON. On page 250I find a ‘discriminating duty 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Well, the question I ask merely | of 10 per cetit ad valorem, in addition to the duties imposed by 
is, Does the mtleman include those figures or omit them? law, shall be levied, collected, and paid on all goods, wares, and 

The . The gentleman declines to be interrupted. merchandise that shall be imported in vessels not of the United 
Mr. DINGLEY. I must decline to be further interrupted. As | States ’"—— 

I stated, the average revenue-producing qualities of the present Mr. DINGLEY. That is an old provision, and has been the law 
tariff are about $150,000,000 per annum from customs. There can | for fifty years; yes, a hundred years. 

be nodoubt that the law now under consideration, after the effect Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I ask why that has been put in ther 
of anticipatory importations has been overcome, will yield a reve- Mr. DINGLEY. It was simply put in because it was in the early 
nue in excess of 000,000 per annum. There is no doubt that | tariff bills, and it has followed on down in every tariff bill ever 
it will do this in the second year that it remains on the statute | since; and it is also in the tariff bill of 1894, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We have only four or five such vessels 
doing business, and I do not see the object of this provision. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We have many vessels in the foreign trade. 
But this discrimination applies only to countries with which we 
have no commercial treaties. We have commercial treaties with 
| all the commercial nations of the world with two exceptions, and 
the vessels from these countries are by treaty entitled to enter our 
ports and transport our merchandise on precisely the same terms 
as American vessels; and hence it is inoperative as tothem. But 
if any of our commercial treaties are evaded or avoided by any 
nation with which these treaties have been entered into, then this 
provision would become effective. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will Germany or England come under 


Now, having a bill that unquestionably will yield abundant 
revenue to meet all the expenses of the Government and leave a 
surplus after the first year, or after the effect of the anticipatory 
importations is overcome, the only question presented to us is, 
What will be the probable receipts for the present fiscal year, in | 
view of the large anticipatory importations? 

As I have already stated, it is probable that the Treasury has 
lost by anticipatory importations of wool, sugar, manufactures of 
wool, and certain other articles on which the duty has been in- 
creased, at least $40,000,000. Now, this $40,000,000 must be de- | 
ducted from this $225,000,000 which this bill will yield. That | 
leaves $185,000,000, So that this bill, including the internal- 
revenue provision, notwithstanding the loss of $40,000,000 by | this 10 per cent discriminating duty? 
anticipatory importations, is estimated by the members of the Mr. DINGLEY. No; because we have conimercial treaties with 
Senate Finance Committee as likely to yield $185,000,000 during | them. 
the current fiscal year. The Treasury officials, however, put the Mr. TODD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
revenue from the proposed tariff for the present year at one hun-| Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 
dred and seventy-seven millions—eight millions less. It must be| Mr. TODD. You have said that the Senate amendment was 
borne in mind that thirty-two millions paid into the Treasury | receded from because you found it impossible to regulate the col- 
in the last four months on anticipatory importations and with- | lection of revenues on stock and bond transactions. You admit, 
drawals, and credited to the last fiscal year, really belong to the | then, that the laws of the United States are inoperative against the 
revenue for the nt fiscal year. stock gamblers of Wall street, and that they can not be enforced. 

Now, it is that the revenue from all other sources— Mr. DINGLEY,. 1 admit nothing ofthe sort. Isay this: There 

internal-revenue tax and miscellaneous sources outside | must be a record of these transactions for it to be effective, and 
of revenue—will be in the neighborhood of $180,000,000, | there appears to be no record in such cases, and they can be easily 
Ros tama Now, these two estimates give us a reve- | avoided. 
nue in hborhood of $370,000,000, or, accepting the Treasury Mr. TODD. But Congress has the power to make legislation 
,000,000. The expenditures of the Government dur- | which will bring out these records. 
ing the last fiscal year, aside from the postal expenditures paid by Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, the great trouble is there is no record. 
postal revenues, were $365,000,000. But there were undoubtedly Mr. TODD. It would be as easy to perfect machinery for that 
tures paid after the Ist of July that belong to the last 


some expendi i purpose as it is the custom-house regulations. 
fiscal year. Sothat the expenditures may be placed at $370,000,000 | Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 1 should like to ask the gentleman 












per annum. 5 ; what the net result is asto sugar. Does the rate agreed upon by 
Now, if the Senate Finance Committee have correctly estimated | the conferees lessen or increase the rate of protection, the amount 
the Seen, importations at $40,000,000 loss only, then there | of protection given to the sugar trust by the original House bill? 


enough revenue, oe loss of $40,000,000 Mr. DINGLEY. The differential as between raw and refined 


eurrent fiscal year, to meet t 


e@ expenditures. But | sugars is precisely the same in this bill on 100-degree sugar as 
if from any cause the effect of these anticipatory importations | when it passed the House. Under the bill as it passed the House 
shall prove to be greater than estimated, then unquestionably | a duty of 1 cent was placed upon sugar polarizing 75 degrees. and 
there can be taken with safety from the cash in the Treasury, | an increase in duty of three one-hundredths of a cent for each de 
obtained by the issue of bonds under the last Administration, at | gree running up to 100. Now, that left a duty of 1.75 on raw 
Teast $30,000,000; so that, with the cash in the Treasury and with | sugar of full purity — 
the revenue that will come from this bill, there is no doubt that Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What do you mean by that—100 
the expenditures of the Government for the current fiscal year | degrees? ; 
will be fully met. And after this fiscal year, when this bill shall Mr. DINGLEY. One hundred degrees is full purity, which is, 


have become law, the revenue will be increased to that point 

every expenditure will be met, and there will be a surplus 
left [, on the Republican side} with which can be resumed 
the of the pal of the public debt. {Loud applause 
on the Republican -] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mr. LACEY. I should like to ask the gentleman a question in 


reference to oe. I notice the compromise increases the rate 
on low 


Mr, GLEY. "The lowest =n = a than in the origi- |. 
ouse ‘ -five- sugar is the 
and from that point the new sao are areas 96 degrees, 
and a half hundredths more; and at 100 degrees, seven and a 


more; and on refined sugar, seven and a half 


more. 
. LACEY. What quantity—how many millions of pounds 
“ue DINGLEY, if soon 
Mr. . If you refer to low of sugar, below 84 


then there is scarcely 2 cen Sen 
int tis country certainly not over © pa cent under 84 degrees 


Buon oss wha impr ot i Kd of sag pend Ss - 


of course, what refined sugar is. That left a duty on raw sugars 
of full purity, of 100 degrees, of one and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths of a cent. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But the duty on raw sugar in this 
conference report is higher than in the bill as it left the House? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. It has been raised from 84 degrees 
up, so that the increase at 100 degrees amounts to seven and one- 
half one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound in order to give that addi- 
tional encouragement to beet-sugar production. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. And in the meantime there have 
been enormous importations of raw sugars, in anticipation of the 
increase of duty? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes: but of course that could not be avoided. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. So that the importers will get the 
benefit of the difference in duty? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Where the duty upon any article is proposed 
to be raised and there are anticipatory importations, no matter 
what your law is, those who import will of course get the benefit 
of the difference, and you can not prevent it. We tried to guard 
against it by the retrospective clause which we inserted in the 
Honse bill, but it was decided by the Senate that that could not 
be done, and therefore the clause was not retained. We have to 
meet this difficulty every time any duty is increased. The same 
difficulty arose under the act of 1894. Previous to that act sugar 
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was free. Then a duty of 40 per cent was placed upon all sugafs. 
Whoever had imported sugar in the meantime, while it was on 
the free list, of course got the benefit of that duty on stocks on 
hand, and that could not be avoided. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. What is the duty placed upon re- 
fined sugar in this bill as compared with the existing rate? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The duty on refined sugar is 40 per cent on 
both raw and refined, with one-eighth of 1 cent additional on 
refined in the present Wilson tariff, which amounts to 1.113 cents 
per hundred pounds, and the duty on raw sugar of 100 degrees 

urity is 89, leaving a differential of 22.30. And in this bill the 
duty is 1,95 on refined sugar and 1.824 on raw sugar of 100 degrees 
test, making a differential of 124 cents per hundred at that point, 
with a slight increase as the polariscopic test goes down to cover 
the increased cost of refining and the loss. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Therefore there is a marked re- 
duction in duty on refined sugars. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly; an average of 40 per cent. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Have your committee arranged for any in- 
ternal tax on stocks of sugar imported under the existing law and 
now on hand? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No. That subject was not in conference, and 
if it had been it is doubtful whether any provision could have 
been devised that would not injure innocent persons. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Would it not be well that we should at once 
levy an internal-revenue tax upon stocks on hand equal to the 
duty which is proposed by this bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That matter was considered by the Senate 
committee, but the difficulties that arise are these: if the men who 
imported sugar, or any other article, inanticipation of the increased 
duty were the men who will refine it, they might be reached. The 
suggestion was to levy the amount of increase of duty upon the 
manufacturers or refiners; but the difficulty about that lies in 
the fact that a great many persons have imported sugar who are 
not refiners of sugar, just as many persons have imported wool 
who are not manufacturers of woolen eee. Under any such 
legislation as the gentleman su ts the innocent might be made 
to suffer while the guilty would escape, if I may be permitted 
to use the words “innocent” and “ guilty” in speaking on this 





subject. 

Mr. RIDGELY. But the people have to pay the difference, and 
it goes into the pockets of the speculators, and now it appears that 
we are powerless to prevent it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. henever a duty is proposed to be raised, 
if any citizen imports goods under the existing less rates of duty, 
and pays the duty upon them, I know of no way by which he 
can reached except by such legislation as was contained in 
the retroactive clause which was put on this bill by the House, 
against the opposition of the other side, but was thrown out by 
the Senate. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I desire to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. While this conference agreement does not increase the duty 
on refined sugar, does it not have the effect of decreasing the duty 
on low-grade raw sugars, thus giving the manufacturers cheaper 
raw material? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. Hard sugar, that is, granulated 
sugar, can not be made from those low-grade sugars. In fact, I 
may say with reference to that question that careful investigation 
has shown clearly that the rate we fix, making a slight reduction on 
these few lower grades, gives an almost exact equivalent ad va- 
lorem duty to that placed on the higher grades. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. But what | want to get at is this: 
Will not this open up opportunity to take sugar which is nearly 
pure, put some foreign coloring magter in it, and vce reduce 
its grade, so that what is really pure sugar shall practically come 
in free of oP. e 

Mr. DINGLEY. Of course, if that could be done, the objection 


would have applied to all past tariffs. 


Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas.” But can not that be don» under the 
provision now agreed upon? 
Mr. DINGLEY. No; under the mode of administration pro- 


vided it can not be done. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Will the gentlemanfrom Maine allow me 
one suggestion? The difficult matter for those of us who have not 
made a study of the sugar Popes is to get clearly in our minds 
these distinctions about the ‘‘saccharine strength” and “the 
Dutch standard,” and all these percentages. Will it not be pos- 
sible for the gentleman to incorporate in his remarks an illustra- 
tion by the hundred pounds of what the duty would be under the 
present law, what it would be under the House bill, what under 
the Senate amendment, and what under the conference report? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will do that so far as the time will permit. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I shall be glad if the gentleman will do 
that for the information of the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In general, it may be said that the differential 
on refined sugar under the schedule which has been presented, 
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which is but a slight modification of the original House schedule, 
except that it increases the duty on raw sugars, is exactly the 
same at the 100-degree point in the schedule here proposed as in 
the bill passed by the House. There is a small increase as the 

lariscopic test goes down for the reasons I have stated; but it 
is about 40 per cent less than the differential under the existing 
law at all points. 

Mr. HENDERSON. What I desire is simply an application of 
these figures in such a way that a farmer like myself may under- 
stand them. eee.) 

Mr. DOCKERY. In view of the statement which the gentle- 
man from Maine has just made, will he give us his opinion as to 
the cause of the rise in sugar stock? 

Mr. DINGLEY. 1 do not know anything about the gambling 
transactions in Wall street. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am satisfied the gentleman has no personal 
knowledge of them—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have no other knowledge than from the 
newspapers. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The statement is made that the bounty to tho 
sugar trust has been reduced by this bill; and I sincereiy hope 
that is an accurate statement. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The differential on refined sugar is consider- 
ably less than under the present Wilson tariff. 

r. DOCKERY. Then, as I understand, you claim that tho 
bounty carried in this bill is less than under existing law? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. The gentleman means the differ- 
ential, I su poet 

Mr. D ERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The differential, as the gentleman knows, is 
the difference between the duty imposed on such a quantity of 
raw sugar as will make a pound of refined sugar and the duty 
imposed upon the refined sugar when imported. 

r. DOCKERY. But discarding all technical terms and com- 
ing right down to “ bed rock,” this bill gives to the sugar trust a 
certain bounty-— 

Mr. DINGLEY. It gives to no su 

Mr. DOCKERY. ell, it gives 
protection.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. It gives to the refining industry of this coun- 
try a protection that is 40 per cent less than that given by the Wil- 
son bill of 1894. 48 larse on the Republican side. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iso understood the gentleman's statement; 
and from my point of view that is a bounty. Now, in view of 
that statement, the protection being but about one-half that given 
by the present law, I desire to know whether the distinguished 
gentleman can explain the rise in sugar stock? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, if I had information as to the methods 
of manipulating the stock boards in New York, perhaps I might 
answer the A ae 

Mr. DOCKERY. Like the gentleman from Maine, I have no 
knowledge of the manipulation of stock boards, and never indulge 
in speculation. 

Mr. HENDERSON. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DockERY] should be taken off the Committee on Appropriations, 
all stocks would fall. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOODY. I wish to ask the gentleman from Maine what 
has become of Senate amendment 850, on page 225, —s for 
an re duty where an export bounty is paid by a foreign 
country? 

Mr. DINGLEY. A general provision at the close of the bill 
covers that matter. 

Mr. MOODY. There is noth in the bill, so far as I can see, 
which indicates whether that provision has been retained or not. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It was struck out in the Senate and a general 
countervailing-duty provision pet in at the close of the bill, ob- 
a necessity for the other os. 

Mr. MOODY. But nothingin this ted bill indicates whether 
that general peoete of the Senate been retained or not. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The way to ascertain that is to find the pro- 
on as agreed to in conference in the reciprocity section of the 


ill. 

Mr. MOODY. There is nothing to indicate what action has 
been taken by the conference, 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman will look at the beginning 
of the bill, he will notice the nation of these various marks; 
and when he comes to examine r, I think he will see that 
the House recedes from its ent to that provision and 
agrees to the general the Senate relating to counter- 
vailing duties where is a bounty on tion, thus prac- 
tically accomplishing what was accomp by the House 
amendment. 


Mr. COX. Mr, See a eee ae we may hear 


what the tleman from is , 
The AKER. Members must seats. The gentle 
will suspend until order is restored. 





r trust any bounty. 
em a certain measure of 
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THE INCREASE IN DUTIES. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to the 
nature and extent of the increases in the rates of duty in the pro- 
posed tariff. The largest increase has been made in the duty on 
sugar, partl for revenue and partly for the purpose of encourag- 
ing t production of our own sugar. It is this increase which 
raises the average equivalent ad valorem apparently above that 
of the tariff of 1890, in which sugar was free. The changes which 
have been made in the bill in conference reduce the average 
equivalent ad valorem, estimated on the basis of the values of 1893, 
to about 50 per cent, including the duty on sugar. Excluding 
sugar, the average equivalent ad valorem, on the basis of the 
values of 1893, does not exceed 48 per cent, against 494 per cent 
under the tariff of 1890 and 40 per cent under the tariff of 1594. 
But the difference between the 40 per cent of the present tariff 
and the 48 per cent (excluding sugar) proposed, properly distrib- 
uted on protective lines, is the difference between life and death. 

We have heard much reckless denunciation of the proposed 
tariff as “the highest ever known,” but, as a matter of fact, the 
average ad valorem of the tariff of 1824 was 50} per cent, and 614 
per cent in 1830, 48} per cent in 1867, and this, too, before under- 
valuation became a science. 

PROTECTIVE DUTIES AND REVENUE. 


Mr. 8 er, before considering the second object had in view 
in g the proposed tariff measure—that of encouragement 
of our domestic industries—I desire to correct an impression 
which exists in some minds, that a tariff constructed on protective 
lines is antagonistic to revenue. 

It would be a sufficient answer to such a contention to point to 
the fact that all our revenue tariffs since 1861 had been greater 
revenue producers than any tariffs for revenue only ever put into 
law in this country. The tariff of 1890, notwithstanding it sur- 
rendered from fifty to sixty millions of revenue by placing sugar 
on the free list, yielded nearly one hundred and seventy-seven and 
one-half millions of revenue from customs in the fiscal year be- 
— July 1, 1891, two hundred and three and one-third mil- 

ons in the oe ree beginning July 1, 1892, and would have 
undoubtedly yielded two hundred and twenty millions revenue in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1893, if it had not been for the 
result of the November elections of 1892, which proclaimed the 
overthrow of our protective policy and disarranged our industries 
and impaired the consuming power of our people, and thus cut 
down revenue, while the present tariff, heralded as a revenue 
tariff, with 40 per cent duty on sugar, yielded only one hundred 
and fifty-two millions in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, and 
would not have yielded in the fiscal year just ended over one hun- 
dred and forty millions if it had not been for anticipatory impor- 
tations to avoid the new duties. 

To one who regards theories more conclusive than experience, 
it might seem as if duties on imports which can be produced or 
made here without natural disadvantage equal to the difference 
of cost of production or manufacture here and abroad, with the 
necessary result of encouraging production here of such articles 
beeause of the fact that such duties give our own people an equi- 
table chance to compete for our own markets, would cause a fall- 
or of revenue. 

ut this conclusion omits to take note of results which flow 
from such encouragement of production and manufacture here, 
and of certain habits of a portion of pee First, the increased 
purchasing peta and higher standard of living of the masses of 
our people, in consequence of which they buy and consume more 
=. luxuries, or articles in the nature of luxuries, than ever 
and, second, the presence of a large number of well-to-do 
citizens who regard it as “the thing” to use imported articles of 
foreign make, especially wearing apparel, and who are willing to 
pay high duties on them. 
illustration of the influence of these two facts is to 
be found in a comparison of the revenue-producing qualities of 
the wool and woolens schedule of the tariff of 1890, framed on pro- 
tective lines, and the same schedule of the tariff of 1894. framed 
on nonprotective or eupecent revenue lines. This schedule of 
the former tariff yielded under protection in the fiscal year 1893 
a revenue of about $44,500,000 on an importation of about 40,000,- 
000 of clothing wool and the usual quantity of carpet 
eee with $6,000,000 worth of woolen goods, mainly 
fine consumed by the well to do; and in the fiscal year 1896, 
under a tariff for revenue, yielded only $23,000,000 revenue under 
im tien of 127,000,000 pounds clothing wool and 
ty of carpet wool, together with nearly $60,000,000 


In other words, a change from a protective to an antiprotective 
diminished the annual revenue of the Government 
$21,000,000. And worse still, it took away from our farmers the 
grow at least 80,000,000 pounds of wool, and by re- 
of wool 10 cents per pound diminished their pur- 
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chasing power at least $30,000,000 annually, which diminution 
of purchasing power on their part was felt by every class of our 
citizens. And besides this, it shut down nearly all the woolen 
machinery in this country aml sent into the streets many thou- 
sands of operatives, who were obliged to cut down their purchases 
of the products of the farm, the loom, and the shop. 

The fact is, that revenue from duties on imports rises and falls 


with the consuming power or prosperity of the masses of the peo- 
ple, and it is for this reason that a protective tariff so framed as 
to encourage domestic production and manufacture,and conse- 
quently so as to increase the earning and consuming power of the 


masses, always affords the largest revenue, because it encourages 
a higher standard of living and a larger consumption of imported 
luxuries or articles of voluntary use, from which the revenue 
under a protective tariff is largely derived. 

INCREASED REVENUE FROM LUXURIES 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call special attention to the fact that 
at least thirty millions of the additional revenue which the pro- 
posed tariff bill will yield after the effect of anticipatory importa- 
tions has been overcome will come from the restoration in the 
main of the duties of the McKinley tariff on imported luxuries or 
articles in the nature of luxuries, duties which were unwisely 
reduced by the tariff of 1894 in the wild crusade of our free-trade 
frfends against what they denounced as tariff taxation of the 
masses. 

Some of the items which go to make up the thirty-five or forty 
millions of revenue from luxuries thrown away by the tariff of 
1894 and restored by the pending tariff bill are as follows: 

On liquors -- inc hh ‘- _..-. $1,000,000 
On Habana cigars and wrapper tobacco ..-- 1,000,000 
On silk, linen, and cotton laces and embroideries. --- - 3, 000, 000 
On silks and silk plushes and velvets goscns vce! 6,000,000 
On kid gloves and jewelry... ......... .... 8,250,000 
On ostrich feathers, downs, artificial flowers, etc..... 1, 275, 000 
On trimmings of beads, glass, etc 000 
On braids and plaits of straw, etc 000 
On plate glass and china ware ah ke ' edu 000 
On paintings and statuary._..__.......-- eo 000 
On personal effects (mainly luxuries) of American 
tourists returning from Europe 


375, 
400, 
100), 
SOU, 


O00, 


10, 000, 000 


Here are over $25,000,000 revenue from luxuries thrown away by 
the so-called ‘‘ revenue tariff” of 1894 and restored by the pending 
bill. 

If the object of our so-called tariff-reform friends in throwing 
away this revenue—as gentlemen on the other side declared—was 
to remove the burdens of the masses—assuming, as our friends 
assert, that a duty is always added to the price—what rejoicing 
there must have been among the toiling people when three mil- 
lions of burden was removed from them by a reduction of the 
duty on laces and embroideries! And what hallelujahs of praise 
must have gone up when a burden of three and a quarter millions 
was lifted from their bills for kid gloves! 

No wonder gentlemen on the other side grow red in the face in 
their bursts of indignation at the proposition embodied in this bill 
to save $25,000,000 revenue by placing higher duties on these luxu- 
ries, and thus render it no longer necessary to issue and sell 
interest-bearing bonds to meet the expenditures of Government 
in time of peace. 

But these are by no means the only imported luxuries or arti- 
cles of voluntary use (on which statesmen have heretofore thought 
it wise to impose the heaviest duties) on which dut.es were re- 
duced and revenue thrown away by the tariff of 1894, and which 
duties this bill restores, 

It will be observed that of the $36,000,000 woolen goods imported 
in 1893 under the act of 1890, on which a revenue of about $34,- 
000,000 was paid into the Treasury, more than three-fourths were 
composed of fine woolens used by the well to do, and especially 
by that class of our people who buy foreign goods because of the 
impression that it is more fashionable to do this, and who are 
willing to pay for the gratification of their “fad.” Unquestion- 
ably three-fourths of the twelve millions of revenue on woolen 
goods surrendered by the act of 1894 and restored by this bill came 
from the well to do. 

Then, undoubtedly, three-fourths of the three millions revenue 
on cottons surrendered by the tariff of 1894 came from fine goods, 
which were in the nature of luxuries. And the same remark may 
be made of many other schedules. 

Unquestionably between thirty-five and forty millions of reve- 
nue from articles in the nature of luxuries were thrown away by 
the tariff of 1894. The proposed tariff is framed to recover this 
revenue. 

PROTECTION AND EXPORT TRADE. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire in passing to briefly notice the claim, 
which is being studiously pressed, that the present tariff has in- 
creased our exports of manufactured goods. It is true that our 
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exports of manufactured articles have been increased—largely, 
however, in such articles as mineral oils and specialties, in which 
tariff legislation bears no part; but to whatever extent there has 
been an increase of exports of ordinary manufactures, it is due to 
the fact that our own consumption has so far fallen off as to force 
manufacturers to sell wherever they could for less than cost, a 
result which emphasizes our distress rather than illustrates our 
prosperity. 

It was the boast of the framers of the tariff of 1894 that it would 
at once largely increase our exports of woolen goods by placing 
the farmers’ wool on the free list and thus giving our manufac- 
turers free wool. Yet there has been no increase of our exports of 
woolen goods, but such a destruction of the purchasing power of 
our farmers that our woolen manufacturers have seen the home 
demand for their goods largely decline, and foreign wool manu- 
facturers have been able to take possession of our markets to an 
extent never before known. 

Experience has shown that our foreign trade is largest under 
the protective policy, for the reason that our imports and con- 
sumption of luxuries and of such other goods as we do not make 
rise with the prosperity of our people, and our ability to compete 
in foreign markets is increased as American inventive genius is 
— by a brisk demand for products in our domestic mar- 

ets. 





THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 

Mr. Speaker, the title of the tariff bill under consideration sets 
forth the two ends which have been steadily kept in view: “To 
provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States.” It is noteworthy that the preamble 
of the first tariff bill under the Constitution, framed by Madison 
and approved by Washington—a bill passed on the 4th of July, 
1789, a day sacred to every American patriot—declared that that 
tariff bill was ‘‘for the support of Government, for the discharge 
of debts of the United States, and for the protection and encour- 
agement of manufactures.” 

The proposed tariff bill has been framed not only to secure ad- 
equate revenue, but also on protective lines with a view of encour- 
aging American industries. 

I do not propose at this time to enter into any elaborate argu- 
ment to demonstrate the wisdom of the protective policy in tariff 
legislation. The almost uninterrupted prosperity experienced by 
this country under the protective policy from 1861 to 1893—a pros- 
perity unexampled from 1879, when our currency was placed on 
a sound basis, up to the close of 1892, when a majority of our peo- 

le, misled by the assaults and glittering promises of the free-trade 
mocracy, declared for the overthrow re contrasted 
with the sad e ience of the country during the past four years 
under first anticipated and then partially albek free trade or 
tariff for revenue only, is a more potent and convincing argument 
in favor of a return to the protective policy than anything I can 


say here. 

The object of the protective policy is to enlarge the opportuni- 
ties for labor and to maintain a high standard of wages, and its 
yokefellow, a high standard of living for the masses. It rests 


on the assumption that that — the most prosperous in | from 


which the standards oes and of living are the highest. It 
assumes that the stan of living or purchasing power of the 
masses, which creates the demand for products and sets in motion 
the intricate machinery of production and distribution in modern 
civilized society, is dependent on the opportunities to use their 
labor at waees and that these opportunities widen and — 
rise as diversified domestic industries multiply and the produ 
of whatever we want which can be made or 


uced here without 
natural disadvantage goes on at home rai 


than abroad. An 


economic qetior: which tends to destroy home industries in whicki | try. 


no more labor is required for production here than abroad, or to 
reduce wages under the plea that the products of such industries 
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protective duty was im ; in other words, while a duty in, 
posed on an article which can not be produced or made he 
without natural disadvan 


rantage, like coffee and tea, yet a duty in, 
posed on an article which can be so produced or made here is 1, 
a tax which ultimately increases the burdens of the consume: 
but on the contrary a protection which not only reduces the ¢.: 
in labor or service of whatever article it is a plied to, and ult 

mately a reduction even in the price estimated in money. 

Under the plea of Democratic free traders, or friends of tari{f 
for revenue only, that protective duties, i. e., duties equivalent +, 
the difference of cost of production and distribution here a), | 
abroad, arising mainly from our higher wages, are a tux that in- 
creases the burdens of our people, a majority of the voters of thi. 
country in November, 1892, voted the Democratic party intv 
power, with a commission to overthrow our protective policy, 
As soon as the result was definitely settled and weighed, the indus- 
tries of this country began to prepare for the anticipated revol- 
tionary change in the basis of competition with foreign manufac - 
turers. It was believed—and believed with good reason—that thi: 
admission of a competitive goods into our markets at rat: 
lower than the difference of cost of production here and abroa: 
would necessarily compel a reduction of wages to meet the new 
competition, and that, for the time at least, the foreigner woul 
inevitably deprive our industries of part of their market here. 

What took place in 1893 and 1894 in uence first of antici- 
pated and subsequently partially realized reductions? First, 
every industry began to shorten sail and stop machinery, and the) 
to reduce wages. Second, the workingmen, discharged or reduce! 
in wages, began to buy and consume less of the ucts of the 
farm, the shop, and the mills. And third, the f g off of con- 
sumption resulted in gorged markets and unremunerative prices 
under the inevitable law that fall when there are two sellers 
to one buyer, ucing, with other causes, that dislocated con- 
dition of production, ee consumption which has 
continued nearly four years, and w is denominated industria! 
and business depression or ‘‘hard times.” We have had the free 
trader's paradise of ‘‘c ” goods, but the cheapness has been 


secured at a fearful cost. 1 venture to say that, notwithstanding 
borg rane, ee prices of the past four years, the masses «f 
this country have not for many years paid so much in labor— 
with which all ucts are ultimately they have paid 
Ome oe have been free-trade kindergarte 

ve a m, in 
which wave learned lessons will not be f tten for some 
time. The tuition has come but the experience will make 
it difficult for gentlemen on the side to mislead voters 


ibery ” or as the “levying 
new burdens,” when their object is simply to place competition 
here ofi the basis of our high wages rather than on the basis of 


the low wages of Europe. 
The end aimed at in the protective is not the benefit of 
ufacturer as for as such either is as 


the producer or man 
under 


Se ee 


well off free trade with European wages as under protec- 
tion with American wages, barring the advantage which flows 
soe ene eee area Ne eee ng power 


Sine peta wee our 
can be purchased at a lower price abroad simply because our labor | higher wages , as seg oei sna ks and thus 
is paid et see S e to p ty, for the reason are to American , giving the 
that nothing is cheap which deprives our own people of oppor- | masses a purchasing power which: they have lost under the con- 
tunities for employment of their labor and reduces the wages | ditions of the past four years—a pt power which enables 
paid to labor. them to buy more of the farmer, more of merchant, more of 

The advocates of protection hold—and ence shows the cor- | the man , and more of every producer in the land—then 


rectness of their contention—that when a duty equivalent to the 
difference of cost of production is imposed on an article which 
can be or made here without natural disadvantage, the 
ultimate effect is not to increase the price of the article (as 
assumed by the advocates of free trade, who constantly speak of 
such duty as a tax), but to reduce this price. This result is 
brought about by fair field which is opened to American 
inventive genius and enterprise by requiring foreign competitors 
to first pay to our treasury as a duty the amount which they with- 
oaain ant es os Sods sieuaaniegeiatien on + manebbeet 
pay to our ; our 
on an equal basis, and that the basis of American rather than 


European wages. With such equality competition here al 
‘lows 7 were botere tne 


brings down prices ultimately below what 


. Speaker, it is not to upon this view at 
the present time. T feel tha it Gecto tainlinate masitis duets 
the people of this country that we should promptly pass this 
measure, framed so as to secure revenue for 











—S. 


1897. 


Je of the country from the uncertainty which exists, and to 
set the wheels of business in motion. [Loud applause on the 


Republican side. 






APPENDIX. 
Sugar differential under Wilson tariff and proposed tariff.* 
[Prepared by Hon. George G. Tichenor, Board of United States Appraisers. | 
—SS ST = = _ = - commen —- 





Duty on amount; ‘ 
necessary to | Differential per 100 


phe ne make 100 pounds | pounds. 
Degrece. value 100 | refined. 


pounds. | Wilson | Proposed Wilson | Proposed 


tariff. tariff. tariff. tariff. 
Ee eee ee — -_—— — 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
OP, -citttuaiontsvtthoossas« 158. 75 76. 43 170. 25 34. 87 24.75 
ee 160 78.34 171.99 32.96 23.01 
SD... ciccieiaencensa<)- Sena 80.16 173. 58 31, 14 21.42 
OD... uscncans Di eiiaia o 172.5 81.88 175.04 29. 42 19. 96 
Th icaakoistnnenrninatdeds 178. 75 &3. 52 176. 38 27.78 18. 62 
OR. .ncne doctibdasiehnancncce- 185 85. 06 177.58 26. 24 17.42 
OF. cicnttdetnetes coe 191.25 86.50 178. 65 24. 80 16.35 
Dh... 22 nnn nenneeneee----- 197.5 87.55 179.59 23. 45 15.41 
%.. AAT 208. 75 89.11 180. 41 22.19 14.59 
Ci. cdiiesdsgietietbeiennce- 210 90. 28 181.09 21.02 13. 91 
h,,.5i inate sbblttairedn tee 213. 125 90. OR 181.63 21.28 13. 37 
OF. ccduiaatitinibedahage soceo 216. 125 89. 68 182. 46 2.63 13. 4 
ARS SBC eee 219. 375 88. 88 182.35 22.42 12.65 
TD... cadaio darn sAdbd cencee 222.5 89 182. 50 22.30 12.50 


* Based on St. Croix raw sugar, which represents about the medium raw 


im in the first four months of the present year,and on German 
fine refin , whose entered value was2.47. Duty on 100 pounds German 
fine under W: tariff (40 per cent plus 12} cents), $1.113; under proposed 


tariff, $1.95. Dutch refined sugar was valued at 2.60, and therefore the differ- 


ential as this refined sugar would be 5.2 cents higher per hundred 
pounds the Wilson tariff than is stated above, and would be the same 
as stated under the proposed tariff. Granulated or hard sugars can not be 
made of sugars below 87 degrees, and therefore the differential on the low 
grades is 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A from the Senate, by Mr. PLAtt, one of its clerks, 


message 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13) making 
appro to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

A bill (H. R. 18) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, as follows: 

Mr. Hager, Mr. Acueson, Mr. Dorr, Mr. BAKER of Maryland, 
. Latimer, Mr. Luoyp, and Mr. BREWER. 


(Mr. WHEELER of Alabama addressed the House. 
pendix. | 


Mrt.SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, I will endeavor not to detain the 
House very long this afternoon. I hope to be able to complete my 
remarks in less time than the hour to which I am entitled. [ 
desire to discuss only the sugar schedule contained in this confer- 
ence report. aa most important schedule of the proposed bill is 
bill proposes to collect in revenue, by an imposition of du- 
, about $55,000,000 a year. This constitutes more 
of the entire revenue pro to be collected by 
Thus it is ly a subject of investigation to 
produced and the influences which directed the 
m one of the necessities of life. 
imposed by this bill is about double what 


Ww. 
what the effects of a tax 


See Ap- 
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sugar are by the 
distinguished ——_ on the other side of the 

Task Clerk to read the which 
RD which I send to the desk. It is an 
Mr. Payne of New York, who there 
tly discloses the effect of a tax upon 


When did he say it? 

said it when the Wilson bill was under 

oe te wane it was to put a 
duty in this about double 


Is the Mr. Payne that you refer to 
now a Republican member of the 
[Laughter.} 
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Mr. SWANSON. Heis. Heisthe same gentleman who is now 
earnestly in favor of the sugar tax in the pending bill. 
The Clerk read the extract, as follows: 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the restoration of the duty upon sugar, 


because it is putting a tax upon every man's breakfast table of at least a dol 
lar a year for each person whe sits down to that table. We took the duty off 
| in 1890 and reduced the price of sugar because we produced but 10 per cent 
| of the sugar we used and imported ) per cent, and I hope that fact will get to 


the understanding some time of my friend from Kansas | Mr 
A vote for the restoration of a duty on sugar is a vote of 
to the gentlemen who own the sugar plantations in th: 


SIMPSON 
$5,000,000 a vear 
Hawaiian Islands; it 


is a vote of $10,000,000 a year to those who own the sugar plantations in Louisi 
ana and other plantations in the South and West; and therefore [ am op 
posed to voting that tariff upon sugar. | am opposed to the scheme con 
| tained in the present bill of the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, because it is simply voting a gratuity to the producers of sugar with 


out any prospect of a public benefit 

No man is sanguine enough to hope, or dare express the hope, that the 
effect of this bounty in this bill will benefit the sugar industry or establish it 
upon a permanent basis. On the other hand, it will destroy the industry, and 
that very quickly and simply. The people of the United States are called 
upon to expend $35,000,000 for a class comprising a few individuals, a small 
class—legislation for a few people in the United States 

Mr.SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, my Republican friend from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE], when there was a tax of 40 per cent about to 
| be placed on sugar, said that it was a tax upon every man’s break- 
fast table of at least $1 a year for each person who sits down at 
| that table. This bill proposes double that duty, so it will levy a 
| tax of $2 upon the breakfast table of each person who sits down 
to it. The gentleman stated that the duty under the Wilson 
bill, laying a tax of 40 per cent, would give an aggregate of 
$5,000,000 to the few gentlemen who own the sugar plantations in 
the Hawaiian Islands. This bill imposes double that duty, so it 
makes a present of $10,000,000 to this same class. 

The gentleman stated that a tax of 40 per cent in the Wilson bill 
meant a present of $10,000,000 to the sugar planters of Louisiana. 





If that was true at that time, then this bill means a present of 
$20,000,000 to the sugar planters of Louisiana. He said that the 
duty in the Wilson bill of 40 per cent amounted to $35,000,000 im- 
posed upon the people of the United States for the benefit of a 
few. if that was true then, this bill means to extort from the 
masses of our people $70,000,000 for the benefit of this few. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we have the clear and explicit testimony of 
our learned friend upon the other side, who aided in the prepara- 
tion of this bill, to the glaring iniquities and gross injustices which 
| the sugar schedule will perpetrate upon the masses of the people. 
| As the gentleman’s past utterances give unmistakable evidence 
that the passage of this bill will result in extorting $70,000,000 
from the people who consume sugar for the benefit of a few indi- 
viduals, it would be well for us to ascertain who these few individ- 
nalsare. It is well to know who the few individuals are who have 
been so potential as to acquire legislation distributing so vast a 
sum to themselves. 

It is almost unnecessary to name the chief beneficiary of this 
schedule and of this bill. Thetelegraphic dispatches which have 
| been received here to-day of the remarkable advance of $11 a share 
| in the stock of the sugar trust and of the wild scenes enacted by 

the brokers in Wall street, endeavoring to purchase and possess 
| themselves of the stock of this trust, furnish proof that this vast 
| trust will be the favored recipient of the vast sum of money to be 
| distributed by the imposition of the sugar tax. 
| lLonly participate in this discussion this afternoon to disclose 
the bounties, gratuities, and benefits which this conference report 
| and proposed bill witl bestow tipon this iniquitous trust. 
| Before I conclude my remarks I shall present clearly and com- 
| pletely the provisions of this bill by which it is proposed to enrich 
| 





this greedy trust and to give it an absolute monopoly in furnish- 
ing all the sugar to the people of this country. I believe that if 
this bill becomes law, there will not bea pound of sugar that goes 
into consumption that will not be furnished and the prices fixed 
by the sugar trust, 

Let us examine and see what are the conditions to-day in this 
country in reference to sugar. This country annually consumes 
about 2,000,000 tons, of 2,240 pounds each, of sugar. All of this 
is imported from abroad except about 285,000 tons, which is of 
domestic production. Last year, of the vast amount of sugar im- 
ported, as previously stated, only 65,000 tons were refined or gran- 
nlated sugar, or above 16 Dutchstandard in color. Now, nosugar 
is suitable for consumption or goes into consumption unless it is 
above 16 Dutch standard in color. The business of the sugar trust 
consistsin purchasing raw sugar and refining it so as to make it 
suitable for consumption. 

The statistics of our Treasury Department disclose that all sugar 
consumed in thiscountry, except the 65,000 tons of imported refined 
sugar, as previously stated, is furnished by the refiners of the 
United States, who have organized themselves into a notorious 
combination popularly known as the sugar trust. Thus, undis- 


puted facts show that the sugar trust to-day furnishes to consum- 
ers of this country all of their sugar except less than 1 pound in 
30. Thus, under the present law, the trust has no competition 
except to the very small extent of 1 pound in 30. 
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This small competition has only existed since the passage of the 
Wilson bill. The McKinley law, giving the trust a protection 
and clear differential of one-half acent per pound, almost absolutely 
prohibited the importation of white or refined sugar. In 1892 
there were imported into this country only 7,000 tons of refined 
sugar. Thus, before the passage of the Wilson bill, the trust had a 
competition of about 1 pound in 270. 

In the discussion of this sugar schedule in both the House and 
the Senate the friends and defenders of the trust have talked of 
the wonderfully increased importation of refined sugar in recent 
years. It is trus that the importation of refined sugar and conse- 
quent competition with the sugar trust is nearly ten times as 
much under the Wilson law as it was under the McKinley law. 
This furnishes clear proof that the Wilson Act was tar less favor- 
able to the trust than the McKinley Act. Yet this wonderful in- 
crease, which seems to disturb the anxious minds of the friends of 
the trust, up to this time, as I have stated, has only attained the 
very small proportion of 1 pound in 30. 

I do not suppose that there is a business industry or enterprise 
in the country, except the sugar trust, that would not be perfectly 
satisfied if they were shielded from all competition to the extent 
of this trust. I suppose that there is not a seller of any commod- 
ity in this country, except the sugar trust, that would not be per- 
fectly satistied to sell to his customers all the goods that they pur- 
chase except 34 per cent. 

Under present conditions the sugar trust already furnishes to 
the consuming public 96; per cent of the sugar used, yet this 
greedy trust is dissatisfied with this monopoly and legal protec- 
tion from competition, and has come to this Congress clamoring 
to have a law enacted which will enable them to sell the 3} per 
cent now sold by German refiners, and thus destroy all competi- 
tion and have the privilege alone to furnish sugar to the American 











le. 

Mr. Speaker, with such a state of facts, which can not be dis- 
uted and which our governmental statistics disclose, it would 
expected that a Con holding a commission from the peo- 
’ and sent here to legislate in their interest and for their bene- 
t, instead of passing legislation to increase this outrageous mo- 
nopoly of the sugar trust, would enact legislation which would 
destroy it and give to the people a free opportunity to purchase 

their sugar without paving the exactions of this sugar trust. 

But, sir, instead of lessening this monopoly, this bill will in- 
crease it. If it becomes law, the sugar trust will cease to have any 
competition whatever, but will have absolute control of the United 
States market, and will furnish and fix the price of every pound 
of s consumed. 

It is a valued patvinage that the sugar trust is contending for. 
It 1s a-prize well worth struggling for. It is contending for the 
legalized privilege of furnishing the 75,000,000 people in this 
country all of the sugar that they consume at itsown prices. No 
king ever bestowed upon a favortte a monopoly so valuable and 
80 profitable as this is and will be to the sugar trust. [Applause.] 
Its value consists in ees meg oo sugar trust to charge the = 

le of this country more for their sugar than they can purchase 
t for elsewhere. 

Let the question be clearly and distinctly understood. What 
the trust gains the people lose. Noquibbling, no sophistry can 
deceive — = that clear proposition. So when our votes 
are recorded upon this bill and conference report to-day, we are 
compelled to decide either for the people or for the trust. If we 
vote for this bill, it is a vote for the trust. If we vote against it, 
it is a vote for the people. 

I shall take this schedule and discuss it clearly, and prove be- 
— a | pope of contradiction that the sugar trust gets in 

is bill as agreed upon by the co committee more than 
ever before given it by any act of legislation. I desire to do this 
because it has been heralded abroad all over this country that the 
sugar trust has received a severe blow at the hands of the Speaker 
of this House and of its conferees. I have been very much 
amused to-day at cartoons in daily newspapers —— the 
distinguished Speaker of this House with a look of triumph upon 
his face standing with his feet planted upon the prostrate and 
bleeding form of the s trust. 

This was p to indicate the great victory that it was ys 
posed the Speaker has won over the sugar trust. Yet after 
much heralded and pictured vi , we have the astounding fact 
that the stock has advanced to-day from $133.50 a share to $144,874 
a share, more than $11 a share increase in value. [Applause.] 

lf the Speaker and his conferees should deal the sugar trust 
another such severe blow and win another such great victory, I 
have no doubt that the stock would readily increase in value to 
about $200 a share. [Renewed applause on the Democratic side. | 
I have no doubt that the trust will daily invite such victories 
over it as this at the hands of the Speaker and his brave conferees. 
[Laughter. } ; 

They seem to have the faculty of vastly more valuable 
and desirable that which they pretend to be striving to destroy. 


SO ee ee eR ~ mp en _ 
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When the conferees of the House had circulated the report that 
they had won a —_ victory over the Senate, Senator ALDRicH 
the chairman of the conferees on the tof the Senate, made 
some remarks appertaining to that subject which are very inter- 
esting. I readfrom the Washington Post of Sunday the fol|: »wing: 


You will discover— ° 


Says Senator ALDRICH, in discussing the matter among his col- 
leagues— 
that the Senate saved something after all, and that it is not a complete sur- 
render on our part. 

Senator ALDRICH stated a fact which can not be controverted, 
for instead of the House conferees upon the sugar schedu'e win- 
ning a victory, the Senate conferees won a decisive victory over 
the House. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
| Mr. DinGLey] has endeavored to impress this House with the idea 

hat this sugar schedule as agreed upon is precisely the same as the 
House bill so far as the differential to the trust is concerned. 

Now, an examination of the two schedules will disclose clearly 
that this is not correct. The Senate schedule imposed a uniform 
duty of 1.95 cents per pound on allrefined sugar. The House bill 
imposed a duty of 1.875 cents per pound on all refined sugar. In 
all other respects the House and Senate schedules were similar, 
Each imposed a duty of 1 cent per pound on sugar testing 75 de- 
grees by the polariscope, and t one-hundredths of a cent per 
pound for every additional degree. 

In this connection, I desire to explain what is the polariscope. 
The ames is an instrument used for the purpose of testing 
the amount of saccharine strength in sugar. hen it is said that 
sugar tests 75 degrees, it is meant that it contains 75 pounds of 
‘see sugar and 25 pounds of other matter, mostly water, as shown 

y the polariscope. When it is said that sugar tests 95 degrees, it 
is meant that it contains 95 pounds of pure sugar and 5 pounds of 
other substances, mostly water, in every 100 pounds. 

In this conference report the committee abandons the House 
rate of 1.875 cents per pound on refined sugar and adopts the 
Senate rate on refined sugar, which is, as I have just stated, 1.95 
cents per pound, Thus the Senate gets its rate — refined sugar 
and the House increases its rate 7} cents per 100 pounds to the 
Senate rate on refined sugar. Now, when we come to raw sugar, 
the House having agreed to raise the duty on refined sugar 7} cents 
per hundred pounds, the only way to prevent an increased differ- 
ential on refined sugar would be to proportionately increase the 
duty imposed on raw sugar. 

This is plain, and can not be disputed; yet with the necessity of 
increasing the duty on raw sugar to vent an increased differ- 
ential, we have the remarkable fact of the conference decreasing 
the duty on 75-degree raw sugar, where the schedule commences 
to operate, from 1 cent per pound, as imposed in both the House 
and og Senate bills, to ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent per 


Thus it only requires a reading of the two schedules to see that 
the conferees have increased the duty on 7} cents 
hundred pounds and have decreased the duty on raw sugar 
ing 75 ee 5 cents per hundred pounds, which makes an 
Sew gata ty ees Saeed ore Se E 
ng 75 degrees of 124 cents per hun pounds over the House 
schedule, ees on — other side can ~~ and ae ~~ oo 
trov proposi as testing 75 degrees, for a 
matter of mathematical dem tion. 

Now, to enable the House conferees to make a plausible argu- 
ment that there has been no increased differential in favor of re- 
fined between the agreed schedule of the report and the 
House schedule, they arranged a schedule which adds on three and 
one-half hundredths of a cent per pound on each additional 
by ee eS three one-hundredths of a cent, as 
contained inthe House bill. By this means the duty on raw sugar 
at 100 test is 74.cents 100 pounds, which is 

ual to increase on 100 pounds of sugar. 

will later show how increasing the i each degree of 
sugar as it advances will result in an benefit to the trust. 
By increasing, as I have stated, the on raw sugar three and 
one-half hundredths for we. above 75, it ena- 
bled the gentleman from e (Mr. DINGLEY] to truthfully say, 
as he did in his remarks just preceding mine: ; 
it from 
a es eae Sey me cea eit as oS 
per pound differential, the same as was contained in House bill. 


Gentlemen, zn will notice that the distinguished gentleman 


from Maine [Mr. DinGLEy] confined his declaration to sugar test- 
He has not stated and he will not state that 














1897. 


The gentleman's assertion that there is no increased differential 
over the House bill is limited to a comparison entirely of 100- 
degree raw sugar with refined sugar. Now, there is no raw sugar 
testing 100 degrees, for that would be absolutel — sugar. The 
very best refined sugar tests only 100 degrees. No raw sugar tests 
higher than 96 degrees. Thus the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DiINGLEY], when he made the assertion that there was no increased 
differential, limiting his comparison to 100-degree test raw sugar, 
made the statement upon a supposed assumption of facts which 
only exists in his imagination. : 

To ascertain whether there is an increased differential or notin 
the conference report over the House bill, the comparison should 
be made with raw sugar that exists in reality, and not with raw 
sugar that never existed and never will exist except in the imagi- 
nation of gentlemen on the other side. 

Now, I wi e a fair test, and invite contradiction of it from 
gentlemen on the other side. Let us take the average of raw 
sugar imported last year, ascertain what the duty upon it would 
be under the House bill, under the Senate bill, and what it will 
be under this conference report, and subtract it from the duty 
imposed upon refined sugar in the House bill, Senate bill, and in 
the conference report, and this will give us the differential in each. 
We should take the average sugar because it will show us what 
the effects will be in practical operations. Any other comparison 
will not show the real and practical results which would accrue 
from the two schedules. 

Now, the Treasury Department shows that all the raw sugar 
imported into this country last year tested 92 degrees by the po- 

pe. Ido not suppose that this statement will be contra- 
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| the House schedule than under the schedule as agreed to by the 





dicted on the other side. Then let us see what the duty under the | 


House bill on 100 pounds of raw sugar testing 92 degrees would be, 
what it would be under the Senate bill, and what it would be 
under this conference report. The House bill provided a duty of 
1 cent per pound on all sugar testing 75 degrees by the polari- 


scope and three one-hundredths of a cent for every additional | 
degree. Thus under the House bill the duty on 100 pounds of raw | 
92 


sugar would be $1.51. Wearrive at this amount 
in this way: Ninety-two degrees is 17 degrees above 75 degrees, so 
we mul 
one-hun ths; add this to the 1-cent duty on 75-degree sugar and 
we have 1.51 cents duty on 1 pound of sugar testing 92 degrees, 
which makes it $1.51 per 100 pounds. The duty on raw sugar in 

the Senate bill was precisely the same as the House bill. 
The duty on 100 pounds of raw sugar a 92 degrees, as now 
under the conference report, would amount to $1.54}. 
e obtain this sum in this way: This ah ne schedule imposed 
a duty of ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent per pound on sugar 
testing 75 degrees, and three and one-half one-hundredths for 
every additional degree above 75; therefore, 92 degrees being 17 
degrees above 75 degrees, we multiply 17 by three and one-half 
one-hundredths and add the result to ninety-five one-hundredths, 
which will make 1.545 cents per pound duty on 92-degree raw 

cugar, which makes it $1.54} per 100 pounds 
ow, to obtain the differential 
subtract these duties from the duties imposed in each schedule 
upon refined sugar. As I have previously stated, the House bill 
imposed $1.87; per hundred pounds on refined sugar, and the Sen- 
ate and conference report each impose a duty of $1.95 per 100 
of refined sugar. ‘Thusto get the differential in the House 
on 100 ds of raw sugar and 100 pounds of refined sugar, 
we su $1.51 from $1.874, and it leaves us 36} cents. To ob- 
tain the differential on the same quantity of sugar under the Sen- 
ate schedule, we deduct $1.51 from $1.95, and we have 44 cents. 
To obtain the differential on the same quantity of sugar under the 
schedule in the conference report, we subtract $1.54} 
$1.95, and it leaves 40} cents. 

us the schedule contained in this conference report 


100 of gives 4 cents more than the House 
ule and 84 cents less than the Senate schedule. Thus it 
can not be ae that in effecting a compromise upon the sugar 
schedule, the surrendered more than the Senate did. Thus 


it is plain by mathematical demonstration that the victory is with 
the sugar trust and the Senate conferees and not with the Speaker 
and the House conferees. 
agreement between the House and Senateconferees, there has been 
such a wonderful advance of over $11 
stock of the sugar trust to-day on the New York stock market. 
I see on the other side a gentleman on the Ways and Means 
the gentieman from New York [Mr. Payne]—who is 
an expert on sugar, and he knows that taking 92 degrees as an 
average importation in this country, which it was last year, aud 
aa it from these figures, it leaves the differential as I 


it. 
Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is assuming that 100 pounds of 
will —— 100 pounds of pure refined sugar, 
Mr. SW. . Lam assuming that it will not take anymore 


sugar under 


pounds of raw sugar to make 100 pounds of refined 


po ; 
or real benefit to the trust, we | 


This makes us understand why, after the | 


share in the value of the | 


y 17 by three one-hundredths and it will give fifty-one | 








conference committee. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

The remark of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
illustrates the way they try to mystify this subject whenever com- 
parisons are made betweenmdifferent bills and schedules, | repeat, 
and call upon the gentleman to deny the assertion, that it does not 
take a particle more raw sugar to make 100 pounds of refined 
sugar under the schedule of the conference report than it does 
under the original House bill. That is a matter that can not be 


| affected by law, and hence is useless in this discussion, and is sim- 


aly brought in to mystify the subject and to conceal the great 
nefits bestowed upon the trust. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow mea moment? Of 
course we want to get at the facts in this matter. I wish to ask 
how many pounds of refined sugar will 100 pounds of 92 degrees 
test make? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not the precise figures; but it makes 
precisely the same quantity under this agreed schedule as under 
the House bill. I say, in making a comparison between the two 
bills, the same quantity is required under each bill, and the gen- 
tleman knows it. Gentlemen here are simply trying to mystify 
the people by their method of figuring. 

Mr. LACEY. Is there no way in which we can get at the exact 
figures? 

Mr. SWANSON. You can get at them from the Treasury De- 
partment, which takes them as furnished by the sugar trust. 

Thus, sirs, the cartoons contained in the Republican papers 
this morning should be reversed. Instead of the House conferees 
being represented as attaining a great victory over the trust and 
the Senate conferees, they should be represented as making an 
abject surrender. No one who will examine the matter impar- 
tially and state the facts as they exist, and not as one’s imayina- 
tion would picture them, can deny that the Senate conferees and 
the sugar trust have won the victory in this contest. 

Mr. SAYERS. Has there not been some “ thimblerigging” in 
connection with this matter which gives the trust an additional 
advantage besides what you have already stated? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. By raising the average duties in the 
agreed schedule over the House bill the sugar trust will make an 
additional profit of three or four millions of dollars in the duties 
it will save on raw sugar that it has already imported. There is 
also another great advantage which I will allude to later in this 
discussion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as it is evident that it is the intention of those 
who have prepared this bill to make the sugar schedule of this 
conference report law, it becomes important to determine whether 
its provisions are more favorable to the trust than the existing 
law. As I have previously stated, the sugar trust under the exist- 
ing law sells all of the sugar consumed in this country except 3} 
percent. Itis apparent that any additional protection to the trust 
will result in giving 1t absolutely the markets of this country. 

Now, the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiInGLEy] 
has endeavored to impress this House with the idea that this pro- 
posed schedule gives less to the sugar trust than the Wilson law 
does, 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Jonnson] has stated,in a 
colloquy with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Dina.ey], that if 
this report increases the protection and the benefits given the 
sugar trust, he will vote against it. I invite his attention to some 
facts which I now propose to give on the subject, which I hope 
will convince him that this provision gives considerably more to 
the sugar trust than it has under the present law. Those who 
have endeavored to favor the sugar trust in procuring additional 
beneficial legislation have always sought to mystify this subject 
and make people think that it is so intricate and difficult that no 
one except an expert can comprehend it. Now, this is far from 
the truth. 

Let us see what is the object that the trust has in view and what 
legislation it needs to attain this object. The trust wishes to ob- 
tain the privilege of supplying absolutely all the sugar consumed 
in this country at its own price and free from competition? Then 
any legislation which shields the trust from the small competition 
now existing, which, as I have already stated, is about 3} per cent of 
the sugar consumed, is all that they desire. 

The sugar trust wishes to buy zaw sugar, take it to their re- 
fineries, make it suitable for consumption, and then sell it to the 
public ata great profit. So their aim is not to prohibit the im- 
portation of raw sugar, but only to prevent the importation of 
white or refined sugar that is in a condition to be used. 

I will now show that the trust gets nearly three times as much 

rotection under this conference report as under existing law. 

ow, the right way to make the comparison is to take 100 pounds 
of granulated or refined sugar, which competes with the trust, and 
estimate what duty that 100 pounds of granulated or refined sugar 
will pay under existing law and what duty it will pay if this bill 
becomes law. Then we will take 100 pounds of average raw sugar 
and estimate what duty it will pay under existing law and what 
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duty it will pay when this bill becomes law; then subtract the 
duty paid on 100 pounds of average raw sugar under present law 
from the duty paid on 100 pounds of refined sugar under the pres- 
ent law, and that will give gy possessed by the sugar 
trust under the present law. n if we will subtract what the 
duty on 100 pounds of average raw sugar would be under this bill 
from what the duty on 100 pounds of refined sugar would be 
under this bill, we will have the protection that this bill bestows 
upon the trust. A comparison of these two will then show whether 
the protection is decreased or increased by this bill. 

This method will give the practical effects and results of the 
operations of this bill. This will show clearly and distinctly what 
will happen when the Treasury Department begins to execute this 
bill and to collect duties under it. This is what the people want 
to know. They wish to know what the bill will do in practical 
operation and not how it appears as figured out on a supposed 
state of facts that do not and, in the nature of things, can not 
exist. 1 will ask any gentleman if this is not a fair and just way 
to ascertain the protection bestowed upon the sugar trust? Could 
anything, in fact, be fairer? If it is not fair, | would like for 
some gentleman on the other side of the House to indicate any 
other method which can point out the benefits and protection to 
the trust with more a and exactness. 

Now, what refined sugar shall we take to make this comparison 
with? I will take the refined sugar that the trust itself admits is 
the only sugar that competes with it in the markets of this coun- 
try. I will also select the refined sugar which will make the most 
favorable comparison for the trust. 

It is the — selected by Senator ALDRICH, who prepared the 
oar schedule of this bill, and whois recognized as being especially 

diy to the sugar-refining industry. Senator ALDRICH, in his 
speech of May 25 of this year, says: 

Now, it is well known by every one familiar with the facts that the onl 
refined sugar which comes into serious competition with the American prod- 
uct is German ean grenetatet. the price of which, as I have aeely shown, in the 
month of was 2.3 cents per = I have taken the March figures as 
a a —_ all comparisons, as I eve that they fairly represent normal 
con 

Thus, having selected this granulated sugar, admitted by the 
patron of this sugar schedule to be the correct one, and certainly 
to the one that makes the comparisons the most favorable to the 
trust, we will also take raw sugar as designated by him. The 
average test of imported raw sugar, as stated by him and by the 
Treasury Department, is 92 degrees, which, as shown by the prices 
perenne yo in meg ALDRICH’S speech, averaged 2.13 cents per 
pound during March. 

It should be noted that this average price of raw sugar for the 
of March is the same as the average price last year for raw 
, Which shows that Senator ALDRICH was correct in saying 
prices for the month of March were normal and the best 
months for making a fair and just comparison. 

Thus, ne the grades of sl which the advocates 
of this schedule themselves claim to be proper and just ones, 
we will proceed to estimate the duties upon them under existing 
jaw and what the duties will be under this bill,and to compare 


them. 

‘Under the it Wilson law the duty on granulated sugar is 
40 per cent ad valorem, with an additional duty of one-eighth of a 
cent per pound and an additional duty, called the countervailing 
duty, of one-tenth of a cent per pound upon all sugar coming from 
countries paying an export bounty. 
jouaal nsaun grasduaed cgar wun Se ate gr seaah, 

granulated sugar w .8 cents per pound, 
as stated by Senator ALDRICH. 

ea dieront duty pouhd would the 100 

eren per amount on 
to 12} cents; the countervailing duty of one-tenth of a 
cent per pound would amount to 10 cents on the 100 rene 
which would make the duty collected under pres- 
ent law, on 100 pounds of —_ sugar, $1.14}. The 
duty on raw sugar under the W law is 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Thus the duty on 100 = average raw sugar test- 
ing 92 degrees and worth 2.13 cents per pound would be 85.2 
. Thas, a eo be collected as duty, 
on 109 pounds of granulated sugar, $1.14}; and on t 
average 100 pounds of raw sugar, 85.2 cents. Subtracting the duty 
on raw sugar from the duty on refined sugar, we get 29.3 cents, 
which is the protection given under the present law to the sugar 


tt 


pays an export of 87.8 cents 100 
pounds of refined sugar, Thus duty that would 1 ve to be 


on this 100 pends would be 92 cents; the | less 


paid on every 100 pounds of German granulated sugar, the o))| , 
sugar which competes. with the trust, if this bill should bec), 
law, would be $1.95 plus 37.8 cents, which would aggregate §2.:)~ 
Under this bill the duty on raw sugar is ninety-five one-hundred; |). 
of a cent per pound on sugar testing 75 degrees by the polarise.,;.. 
and three and one-half one-hundredths of a cent additional :,, 
every degree above 75 degrees. Thus the duty on 100 pounds . 
average raw sugar testing 92 degrees would be §1.544. 

I have eae stated the means by which this sum is 0! 
tained. hus, under this bill the duty collected on the s:));),, 
hundred nds of German granulated sugar would be $2.3. - . 
and the duty collected on the same 100 pounds of average rivy 
sugar would be $1.54}. Subtracting the duty on the raw sues; 
from the duty on the refined sugar, we get a protection to tho 
trust under the proposed bill of 78.3 cents per hundred pounds. 

I have just shown that the protection to the trust on the sai.» 
sugars under the present Wilson law is only 29.3 cents per |\\) 
pounds. Thus this bill when it becomes a law will give to the tris; 
49 cents per 100 pounds more protection than it has under the «x. 
isting law. , 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wish the gentleman would sta‘. 
that over again, so that everybody can hear it, because it is thio 
clearest statement of the matter which has been made. 

Rp FLEMING. Give the increase in this bill over the Wilson 

ill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I say that I have taken the German granu- 
lated sugar, which Senator ALDRICH, in his h of the 25th of 
May, said is the only competitor of the American sugar trust, aii 
I have shown that duty on German granulated sugar under 
the Wilson law is $1.14} on the 100 pounds. I have shown that 
100 pounds of the same German granulated sugar, if it should 
come into port at New York under the proposed schedule, would 
pay a duty of #22 %. 

have that the duty on 100 pounds of average raw suyir 
under the Wilson law, as shown by the Treasury Department, is 
85.2 cents per 100 pounds, which taken from the duty on 100 pounds 
of German granulated, makes a difference of 29.2 cents per 1\\) 
pounds in favor of the trust under the Wilson law. Now, I have 
shown that the duty on 100 pounds of raw s under the pro- 
posed schedule is $1.54} per 100 pounds, which taken from tho 
§2.32,5, per 100 pounds for German ulated s , leaves a dif- 
ference of 78.3 cents per 100 under this , Which is 49 
is given under the Wilson law. 

With this increased protection to trust, amounting to about 
one-half cent a pound, it is evident that the very small competi- 
tion, which I have heretofore alluded to as coming almost entirely 
from aia and amoun to only 3} aa Nee of the sugar 

i be totally ed. When this 
bill becomes law the trust has completely won all that it has been 
striving for, which is the right to supply the 75,000,000 people 
of this country with all the sugar that they consume at the prices 
to be fixed by the trust. 

Mr. TERRY. Asi understand, the figures of the gentleman 
from Virginia very clearly that the cenpones bill 
gives a advan to the trust than the Wilson bill did. 

Mr. SWANSON. y, of course. It is capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration. 


Democratic ] 
' Mr. SWANSON. I should think that their good judgment 
would induce them to do so if they are nly Aokaeecat ties 


tial poly snpes Santing Se Sees He did not and he 
will not state that this is true of sugar testing other degrees. His 
whole argument and oe Seater a kind of raw sugar 
es raw sugar tests 100 de- 
grees, Ineans pure sugar. 

The very best granulated sugar tests only 100 degrees. No raw 
sugar tests higher than 96 degrees. The average raw sugar, test- 
ing 92 degrees, is the sugar with which to ee 
sons. That is the test by myself. The figures which I have 
eee hence my deductions are true and can 

If the gentleman from Maine . DINGLEY] will take German 
rey wevene ly oa oro thin ache ter af > 

y is, the proper . 
trust, and the average raw sugar, as I have done, his figures will 
agree enti with mine. These can not be controverted 
hin shige ssneua ieee eae meta Wess sear chew ebatee 
nauk ten hepaeainat case, Laue quite undusstend ‘now the 
reason for the rise in the price of the stock. I failed to get 
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Mr. SWANSON. My friend from Missouri is correct. This | tion. Does he behevethat there should be any duty in this bill on 
increased protection to the trust must give greatly increased value | either raw or granulated sugar: 
to its stock. We might make some mistake about the meaning of Mr. SWANSON. I believe that with the present condition o 
this schedule, but the men who hold the certficates of stock, where | the Treasury there should be a rearonable ad valorem duty on raw 
this benefit goes, will never be mistaken. When the extraordi- | sugars, but not a cent for the benefit of the sugar trust, which is 
nary session of Congress was called, and before it was known that | already too rich. [Applause. | 
the sugar trust could get increased protection, its stock wasselling | Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman think that the 


at $108 a share. That is all that it was worth under existing law, | same condition of affairs with respect to the prosperity of the 
but since the conference report has been made to-day and it has sugar-trust existed at the time the Wilson bill was passed 
become evident that this sugar schedule will become law, the| Mr.SWANSON,. I think so; and I want to say to the ntle- 
stock, so Lam told by a gentleman near me, is to-day selling for | man—— ; 

about $145 a share. Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Did the gentleman vote for the 


This stock has gone up about $37 a share since it has become | Wilson bill? 
evident that the Republican party in this Congress ene to give Mr. SWANSON. I voted for free sugar when that bill was in 


this great gratuity and benefit to the holders of these certificates | the House. 1 voted at that time against the differential, against 
of stock. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This stock has | giving anything at all to the sugar trust. Let me add that the 


increased over $4,000,000 in value in the last two days, since the | Wilson bill gave far less than the McKinley bill—which was then 
Speaker and the House conferees won their so-called victory over | law—had given to the trust. 
the sugar trust. [Renewed applause from the Democratic side.} | Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The question I asked the gentle- 
This stock has increased in value over $15,000,000 since the as- | man was. Did he vote for the Wilson bill? 
sembling of this Congress. What has given this increased value? | Mr. SWANSON. Idid. I thought that there ought not to be 
Certainly not an additional cent has been added to the capital | any differential on refined sugar at all. But I want to say to the 
stock or to the property of the trust. There has been no change | gentleman again that the advantage given the trust under the 
in its conditions except in an anticipation of favorable legislation | Wilson law was far less than what was given it under the Mc- 
at the hands of the Republican party. This increased value of | Kinley law. Under the McKinley law the importation of refined 
stock, amounting to over $15,000,000, measures the great value | sugar was only 7,000 tons. Under the Wilson law that was in 
which the holders of the trust stock attach to the legislation con- | creased to 65,000. Under the McKinley law the stock of the sugar 
tained in this bill for them. trust was worth 1343. Under the Wilson law, before this 
It is proof that they attach 50 per cent more value to the priv- | ing bill came up, it was worth only 108. 
ileges given them by this bill than they do to those they possess | Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman's answer goes out- 
under the existing law. They know that when this bill passes it | side the question. I only wanted to get at the facts about which 
will enable them to sell every pound of sugar to the people of this | I asked him. 
country at their own price and with such profit as their greed dic- | Mr. SWANSON. Very well. Ihave stated the fact. I do not 
tates. The increased value in stock comes alone from the fact | care whether the Democratic party passes a tariff bill or whether 
that this bill will enable the sugar trust to sell sugar to our peo- | the Republican party passes a tariff bill. Aslong as lamherel am 


; pend- 


le at a ter price and at a greater profit. going to vote and speak against giving a single cent in the form 
7= ae tt ae ‘nF I 
This in value means the sum which this bill will enable | of a differential to the sugar trust. 


this iniquitous trust to extort from the toiling masses of the people | Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman no doubt spoke in 
as long asitisalaw. It is a shame, which the people will visit | the same way when the Wilson bill was under consideration, but 


with condemnation, that those who have been sent here as | did not vote according to the sentiments which he now expresses. 
their representatives should so far ignore the high commission Mr. SWANSON. 1 voted for a bill to decrease the advantage 
iven them and turn over their own constituents to be fleeced by | given to the trust when I found that I could not destroy it; and 
he exactions of this trust. now I ask my friend from Indiana to join me in voting against 


Let us examine and see the immense profits made by this trust | this conference report, which increases the advantage to the trust. 
on account of the beneficial legislation given it by Congress. One Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I know that my friend can answer 
is amazed at the profits that the organizers of this trust have | a direct question. 
realized. Senator Jones of Arkansas told me that when the} Mr. SWANSON. Yes, sir. 

Wilson bill was under consideration he wrote to Bradstreet and | Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Did the gentleman vote against 
to Dun to furnish him an estimate of the value of the property | the Wilson bill? 
owned by the trust. They fixed its value at about $10,000,000. Mr. SWANSON. Idid not. Llaccepted a compromise, because 

The best evidence is that when organized not over $9,000,000 in | it was better than the then existing law, the McKinley law. 
cash was put into the trust. With this amount of original invest- Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentlemun enlarges his answer 
ment thecompany was capitalized at $37,500,000 of preferred stock | beyond the scope of the question. 
and $37,500,000 of common stock. The preferred stock could be Mr. SWANSON. I am ready to answer any gentleman who 
sold an at $115 per share, which would make it worth about | wants to know about the amount of duty on sugars imposed in 
$43,000,000. The common stock could be sold to-day at about $145 | this bill. 
per share, which would make it worth about $55,000,000. Thus! Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. What does the gentleman think 

trust to-day could dispose of its stock for about $98,000,000. | should be the proper duty in this bill? 
Thus by a sale to-day they could pay about $9 for every $1 in cash Mr. SWANSON. I will tell you what should be done. Strike 
putin. But this does not measure entirely the great profits re- | out entirely the provision which gives $1.95 on refined sugar, and 
ceived by its. organizers. then the trust will not get any benefit. 

It has paid a dividend of 7 per cent on its preferred stock and of Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That would simply leave the duty 
of 12 per cent on its common stock annually, which would make an | on raw sugar. 
aggregate of $7,100,000 each year. Thus the company payseach| Mr. SWANSON. Yes, sir; it would leave a duty on raw sugar 

a dividend of about 70 per cent upon the real money invested. | according to its value by the polariscopic test. I would not put as 
the last seven years these dividends would aggregate more than | high a duty on raw sugar as this bill imposes. I think this duty 
000,000, which, added to what could be received for the stock | is entirely too high considering it is a necessary of life. 

, would make about $148,000,000. Thus those who contrib-| Mr. LACEY. Let me ask the gentleman how much the stock 








B 


uted a abeet bib in val of this trust can to-day, after seven years, | of the sugar trust went up while the Wilson bill was pending? 

receive about $15 in value for every $1 put in. Mr. SWANSON. Whenthe House first passed the Wilson bill, 
There is scarcely anything in the annals of speculation or invest- | giving to the country free sugar and destroying entirely the dif- 

ment that can rival the profits made by these favorites of legisla- | ferential to the trust, 1 think that the stock went down to about 

tion. Then it must be remembered that these vast profits have | $75 per share. This shows that the value of the stock is depend- 

been made during times of distress and of business depression, ent upon favorable legislation by Congress. 

while merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and those engaged in| Mr. LACEY. From what figure? 

other and industries have been depressed and many | Mr. SWANSON. From $114. 


. yet this favored trust has been each year grow- | Mr. LACEY. And when the House surrendered to the Senate, 
ing richer and ing greater profits. Whileothers have gone to | what did the stock go to? 
wreck and ruin, this trust has attained unsurpassed prosperity. Mr. SWANSON. The highest it was under the Wilson law 
How has this come about? How has this trust been enabled to | was $121. 
make these vast profits? It has been done alone by favors which Mr. LACEY. Then it rose between 30 and 40 points under the 
Congress has bestowed upon it. Their opportunity has come | Wilson law? 
alone from law. Mr. SWANSON. Of course, because the Wilson law gave them 
JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman from Virginia did | 29.3 cents benefit per 100 pounds. 
me the honor to designate me by name as one of those whose at- Mr. LACEY. Now, is not this true? Did not that rise in the 
tention he invited to his remarks, and I have been following him | price of the sugar stock grow out of the fact that while the tariff 

I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- | bill was hanging in conference large imports were made, and the 
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ofits of those imports went to the parties holding the stock? And 
oes not the same condition prevail now, namely, that a large 
quantity of sugar has been imported while this bill has been pend- 
ing, and does not the change in the rate inure to the benefit of the 
holders of the ares sugar, just as it did under the Wilson bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. Iwill say to the gentleman that the trust 
does get great benefit on account of its large importations of sugar 
under the present law, the duty upon which is about half what it 
will be under this bill. 

Your own Secretary of the Treasury, in an interview in the 
Washington Star, has said that there has been already about 800,- 
000 tons of sugar imported by the trust. At a saving of 70 cents 
duty on the 100 pounds, it will give them a profit of about $15,- 
000,000. 

Now, I say that is enough without giving them any differential 
under this bill, If the position of the gentleman and his friends 
is correct, that the trust makes $15,000,000 on the increased value 
of their importations, then they are not entitled to any additional 
benefit from a differential. The fact that they get this benefit 
from the anticipatory importations ought to be an additional 
reason why you should strike down any additional benefit which 
they might obtain under this schedule. 

r. LACEY. My question is whether there is any way by which 
you can prevent the increase of the value of articles imported in 
anticipation of an increase of duty from inuring to the benefit of 
the ne 

' Mr. SWANSON. Yes, sir; do what your own Secretary of the 

Treasury — you ought to do, put an internal-revenue tax of 1 
cent a pound upon all the sugar imported from the ist of January 
up to the time when this bill goes into effect. In that way you 
will collect about $12,000,000 of revenue to help to make up this 
deficiency, and you will make the trust pay it. 

That is a good thing for you todo. That is a good way to do 
it, is it not? Why do you not take that course? You put an in- 
creased tax here on other things, why not strike at the sugar trust, 
as Secretary Gage in a published interview said that your party 
ought to do, by putting an internal-revenue tax of 1 cent a pound 
on raw sugar imported since that time? 

Mr. LACEY. I should like to ask one further question, because 
this is a very interesting point which my friend is discussing. 
The sugar stock went up very heavily after the passage of the 
Wilson bill; but after the trust had realized on the sugar that 
they had imported the stock fell back some 20 or 30 points, did it 
not? 

Mr. SWANSON. 
panic. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 
I understand him to argue that because the stock has gone up 32 
pone. therefore the sugar trust is getting too much in this bill 

id the gentleman argue that way with reference tothe Wilson bill? 

Mr. SWANSON, Of course the stock went up upon the ae 
of the Wilson bill because of the differential given by the Senate, 
which the House had refused before to give. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Is the gentleman aware that sugar stock 
went up 3 points more after the passage of the Wilson bill than it 
has gone up since this bill was introduced? 

Mr. SWANSON. Sugar stock rose after the passage of the Wil- 
son bill because, in the first place, the House proposed to give to 
the country free sugar and to give to the trust not a cent. en 
it was feared by the sugar trust that they would not have the op- 
poy to tax the American people on their sugar, of course the 
stock fell. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. The gentleman does not get my point. I 
say that upon the of the Wilson bill the stock rose 35 
points, while it has risen only 32 points now. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will tell the gentleman why. When the 
House had the courage to tell the sugar trust, ‘‘ You shall not — 
longer control all of the sugar that into consumption in 
country,” the stock went down to $75a share. But when by the 
Wilson bill, as amended in the Senate, the sugar trust acquired 
the privilege of largely controlling the whole sugar consumption 
of the coun of course the s went up. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. At what figure was the stock this time 
when it started to go up? 

Mr. SWANSON. One hundred and eight dollars. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Lut me call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that at the very time that sugar stock was 3108 Lake 
Shore stock was $134. It is now $175. It has gone up 
41 points. Is that rise on account of the advantage given the 
sugar trust in this bill? 

r. SWANSON, I should like the gentleman to answer me a 
question. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. I will if I can. 

Mr. SWANSON. Howis it that the stock has gone up 11 ts 
to-day upon information that the bill is in its present pe? 
Under such circumstances, how can it be said that the House has, 
in this report, gained a vast victory? 


It never declined much except during the 





Mr. NORTHWAY. How is it that the whole stock market has 

ne SP ANSOR nin aympat 
r. -__It has risen in sympathy with the sugar stock, 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Not at all. r , 

Mr. SWANSON. These various stocks always sympathize. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It must not be forgotten that while those 
other stocks have risen 3 points this stock has risen 12. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. ker, this stock can not be otherwise 
than very valuable if this bill passes. If you give a single trust 
the right to sell at their own price every pound of sugar going 
into consumption in the United States, how can you help making 
those ple rich? That is a perfectly plain proposition. And 
this bill will do that, because the trust has no competition to-day 
except as to 1 pound in 80, which I have clearly demonstrated 
this bill will destroy. 

There is another feature of this bill to which I desire to call at- 
tention. It is one which can result in a loss of much revenue to 
the Government and be worked to the great profit and advantage 
of the — trust. 

This schedule, imposing a small duty on low-grade sugars and a 
boy a high duty on high-grade sugars, will make it to the interest 
of the trust to import sugars of the lowest grade. This schedule 
is so arranged that it can be made to the interest of the sugar 
trust, in importing sugar, to put watér in the sugar and thereby 
reduce its degrees and thus deprive the Government of a large 
amount of revenue. 

This is a fact capable of clear demonstration. Thus, suppose 
an importer had 100 pounds of raw sugar testing 95 degrees—this 
means that it contains 95 net of sugar and 5 pounds of water 
or of other substances. e duty on this would be $1.65. Now, 
suppose we should add to this sugar 26} pounds of water. We 
would then have 126} pounds of material, composed of the same 95 
pounds of sugar and 31} pounds of water and other substances. 

This would reduce the sugar to the 75-degree test. Now, the 
duty on 126} pounds of sugar testing 75 degrees under this bill 
would be $1.20; this makes 45 cents less duty on the same amount 
of sugar per 100 pounds simply by adding water to it and reduc- 
ing its test. Thus the sugar trust, in importing sugar under this 
bill, by adding a water can save nearly half a cent a pound 
in duty, which would be about $12,000,000 a year on their impor- 
tations if all were reduced. 

I have been informed by a practical sugar man that it would 
not cost 10 cents 100 pounds to extract the water thus added 
so as to save the duty. There can be no doubt that this schedule 
is especially designed to enable the trust to import low-grade 
sugars at a great profit. I believe that as long as this bill is law, 
it will each year result in an increased importation of low-grade 
sugars. Thus with this schedule the sugar trust, simply by 
adding water to its sugar, can save a vast amount of revenue, 
which will be diverted from the Treasury of the United States 
into the treasury of the sugar trust. 

There is not a thing in this bill to prevent the perpetration of 
this fraud. The effects of this will be to enable the trust to import 
such large quantities of low-grade sugar that it will prevent the 

wth of the beet-sugar industry, as many have icted. The 

t-sugar ae can not compete with the low-grade sugars at 
the duty which this bill enables them, by aa ereeeneee of this 
fraud, tobeimportedat. Thus thissugar schedule can not, as pre- 
tended, create — factories to compete with thetrust. The 
trust has carefully taken care of itself in this respect. 

From whatever standpoint viewed, this sugar schedule is the 
most iniquitous ever aoe. I believe that eee under 
it will make it notorious in the annals of tariff tion. 

I desire to reply to another argument often used on the other 
side. Gentlemen on the other side have said—if I mistake not, 
that was one argument of the tleman from New York—that 
by reason of the nization of the sugar trust the price of sugar 
has gone down. Now,I propose to controvert aa 
to prove that the s trust, instead of aiding to reduce the price 
of sugar, has aided in increasing the price. 

In what business is the sugar trust ? In simply taking 
raw sugar and making refined or ted out of it. If, there- 
fore, the sugar trust has been a benefit to the country, it ought to 
have put down the difference in oy between raw and gran- 
ulated sugar. The tion of the trust can not affect the price 
of raw sugar at all; that is affected by the condition of the crop 
in Cuba, in Java, in Germany, and in restof the world. Now, 
as the only business of the sugar trust is the making of u- 
lated or refined s from the raw sugar, thenif the orga 
of this great trust been a benefit to the country, the difference 
in price between raw sugar and granulated sugar ought to be less 

y than it was when the trust was ized. 

I have here statistics furnished Willett & Gra , Wall street 
brokers, who edit the Sugar J which, according to a state 
ment that I have seen, is the organ of the sugar trust, w h shows 
that the difference is greater between eee goes 7 
sugar to-day than it was before the organization of the trust. 
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1885. before the trust was organized, the difference between raw 
sngar and refined sugar was 63 cents on the 100 pounds; in 1886 
the difference was 68 cents; in 1888, after the trust was organized, 
the difference rose to $1.26; in 1889 it was $1.21, and to-day it is 
91 cents. In other words, to-day the difference between raw sugar | 
and refined sugar is nearly 30 cents on the 100 pounds greater than 
it was before the sugar trust was organized. 
Thus, with greater and cheaper facilities for refining, the trust | 
charges 30 cents more for refining 100 pounds of raw sugar than 
it did in 1885, and the reduced price of sugar to-day is a result of 
the low price of raw sugar, which the trust does not 


: apapaon to | 
affect. But for this trust to-day refined sugar would be a great 
deal cheaper to the people. It is clear that with an increased dif- 


ference of nearly 50 per cent between raw and refined sugar the | 
action of the trust has been to increase and not to decrease the | 

rice of sugar. I shall publish with my remarks tables and figures 
containing my calculations. 

Thus, Mr. pecker. it can not be questioned that this trust and 
its work have been injurious to our country. Not only has it 
obtained a monopoly of one of the great necessities of life, but it 
has scandalized Congress and thrown a baleful influence over the 
politics of this country. It has almost become a proverb that no 
tariff bill can be passed except it makes ample and satisfactory 
provisions for this trust. The passage of this bill will mark an- | 
other great triumph for this trust. It is the greatest triumph 
that it has yet achieved in the halls of legislation; but-a day of 
reckoning will come to that and toall other combines which grow 
rich by the favoritism of legis!ation. The people of this country 
are determined to — warfare against these vast trusts whose 
existence is alone made possible by the bounties bestowed upon 
them by Congress. [Applause.] | ; 

The sugar trust is only a parasite of legislation. Its profits are 
derived entirely from governmental favors. It seems to have be- 
come stronger than the very Government that has created it. It 
seems that the creature is becoming stronger than the creator. 
Mr. Speaker, naturalists tell us that in Cuba and in other tropical 
countries the giant cotton tree now and then throws out a little 
parasite, This parasite will grow and extend its roots down 
toward the earth, and as it does it branches out, and from these 
branches extend other branches, and soon the entire cotton tree is 
incased in this parasite. Its limbs wrap round and round each 
other, holding in their firm and destroying embrace the foster 

nt, and in a few years the cotton tree is destroyed and you 

ve ere but this hideous, misshapen parasite to testify 

and give evidence of what was once a strong, vigorous, and beauti- 
fultree. [Applause. | 

That is but an illustration of what this class legislation will do. 
Congress threw out here years ago a little parasite of the Gov- 
ernment known as the sugar trust; the Government nurtured it, 

ve it benefits, and it grew and has extended its roots until it is 

inning to incase the Government, and unless we destroy this 
parasite it will destroy the Government. 

T am here now to say that I am for striking out and destroying 
this and all other such favored creatures of legislation. 

This Congress assembled to bring prosperity to this wretched 
country. This bill is the means by which the Republican party, 





to which power has been given, proposes to bring this prosperity, 
but this will fail to bring any relief to the masses of the peo- 
= ity can never come from the places where the bene- 

ts of this are bestowed. Prosperity, when it comes, will 
not make its first appearance upon the stock exchanges of gam- 
blers and speculators. Its first gleam of light will not glint the 


alta of trusts and of combines. Its earliest sunshine 
ting warmth will not be first felt in the great manu- 
commercial centers. (Applause. | 
Prosperity, when it comes, bringing its benefactions, will be first | 

seen Overspreading the waving wheat fields of the West. It will 
first whiten the cotton fields of the South. Its first march will be 
in the martial ranks of corn. It will first be seen growing in the 
tobacco fields of Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky. 


[a use.] - Its first song of triumph will be heard on the lips of 

and of the mechanic. Prosperity of this kind, coming 

on. will extend up, including all classes and all sec- 
ons, 


of this kind, built upon a broad, substantial founda- 

tion, will be able to resist all temporary storms and panics. This 

is a different kind of prosperity from that which will be produced 

this bill. The chject of this bill is to make the rich richer and 

trust that they will permit a little of their increased wealth to 

leak through on those beneath. But that is the prosperity of the 
few and not the ey of the people. 

that is permanent, prosperity that will stand, pros- 

perity of the kind that we can build our hopes upon, is that which 

the farmers, the mechanics, and the laborers of this 

Pree, and which will give them the bene- 

fair legislation. [Prolonged applause on the 


rich 
Bis of honest an 
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APPENDIX. 
Exutisir A. 
Difference between House bill, Senate bill, and conference report in Uieir pro- 
tection to the suaar trust 
HOUSE BILL. 
Duty on 100 pounds refined sugar $1. 875 
Duty on 100 pounds of #2-degree raw sugar 1.51 
Protection tosugar trust on 100 pounds 305 
SENATE BIL! 
Duty on 100 pounds refined sugar . $1.95 
Duty on 100 pounds 92-degree raw sugar . 1.51 
Protection to sugar trust on 100 pounds 44 
CONFERENCE REPORT 
Duty on 100 pounds refined sugar. -_.... ...... . $1.950 
Duty on 100 pounds 92-degree raw sugar..... 2 7 ae 1.45 
Protection to sugar trust on 100 pounds 405 
Exursir B. 
Duties under the Wilson law. 
[100 pounds of German refined sugar at 2.5 cents a pound 
40 per cent ad valorem duty on $2.30 as 0 
One-eighth of a cent per pound differential on 100 pounds 125 
One-tenth of a cent a pound countervailing duty on 100 pounds 10 
Total duty on 100 pounds of German refined L. 145 
| on 100 pounds average raw sugar, worth $2.13, at 40 per cent ad 
valorem Ph addadinenwnn eho sawee . ‘ 852 
Protection to sugar trust on 100 pounds under Wilson law 208 


Duties under conference report. 


Duty on 100 pounds German refined sugar i kamen 1.950 

Countervailing duty on 100 pounds. 4 : 378 

Total duty om 100 pane German refined. .............. 2. 328 

Duty on 100 pounds 92-degree raw sugar 1. 45 

Protection to trust on 100 pounds under conference report 783 

Protection to trust on 100 pounds under Wilson law 203 
Excess of protection under conference report over Wilson law per 

Be ibatctadtencodetaneate ca ‘ et 4u 

ExnrpirT C. 
Average annual quotations in New York of granulated sugar aad legvee 


centrifugal sugar for each calendar year, 1883 to 18% 


[Compiled from circulars of Messrs. Willett & Gray, sugar brokers, 91 Wall 
street, New York. | 





1883. 








1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889, 
Granulated sugar. -..... -. wo aeeeee| 9.44 | 6.87 | 6.50 | 6.37 | 6.01 | 7.01 | 7.64 
96-degree centrifugal sugar. .... 7.50 | 6.19 | 5.87 | 5.69 | 5.2415.75) 6.43 

Difference .....................| .94| .68| .63| .68| .77/1.28/| 1.21 

= | 
1800. | 1801. | 1802. | 1803, | 1804. | 1895. | 1896, 
I ood cen cebosena 6.17 | 4.64 | 4.85 / 4.81) 4.12) 4.15) 4.53 
degree centrifugal sugar.........| 5.44 | 3.86 | 3.31 | 3.69 | 3.24 | 3.27 3. 62 
rea cecssecbanas 73 78 | 1.04) 1.12 88 SS 91 


It should be noted that these prices are duty-paid. 


Mr. SWANSON. I yield the remainder of the time at my dis- 
posal to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BALL}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two minutes 
of his time remaining. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas desires 
fifteen minutes. I ask unanimous consent that he may be per- 
mitted to occupy fifteen minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. Speaker, President McKinley, when assuming 
the duties of the highest office in all the world, said: 


Economy is demanded in every branch of the Government at all times, 


but especially in periods, like the present, of depression in business and dis- 
tress among the people. 
aa * . * 
The depressed condition of industry on the farm and in the mine and 


factory has lessened the ability of the people to 


- } meet the deman: 
them. = 9 


upon 


These patriotic sentiments had hardly died away from his lips 
when this Congress assembled. Under such conditions, with the 


Treasury full to overflowing, with an excess 
money sufficient, under the present law, to meet the difference 
between our veceipts and expenditures during the whole term of 
this Administration, the country had a right to expect that the 
burdens now existing upon a tax-ridden people would not be 
added to and the expense of Governmentincreased. We met,and 
$73,000,000 of the people’s money was voted away, $53,000,000 of 
which went in forty minutes, or at the rate of over a million 


in our vaults of 
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dollars per minute. This bill was then presented with the compla- 
cent statement by the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee ‘‘that it was estimated to add thereby $113,000,000 per 
annum to our present revenue,” which, under our indirect system 
of taxation, means an addition of more than $500,000,000 per annum 
of tribute laid upon a sorely oppressed pee. 

There is not a business man in all the land who would adopt 
such methods in the conduct of his own business. There is not a 
member of Congress who does not know that the present differ- 
ence between receipts and expenditures could be met for a long 
time by using the money available in the Treasury for that pur- 
pose, without increasing the tax burdens of our people. There is 
not a member of Congress who does not know that the expenses 
of Government could be safely reduced, without impairment of 
the public service, to a point where receipts under present laws 
would largely exceed expenditures, without an additional dollar 
of taxation. But, Mr. Speaker, the publicans who went forth 
armed with a Roman commission to take taxes for Rome from 
oppressed Israel, and as much more for themselves as they pleased, 
were less merciless in their exactions than have been the contrib- 
utors to the Republican campaign fund, who are the beneficiaries 
of this bill. Zaccheus at least was willing to restore. Notone of 
them is willing to forbear. 

To say that I expected a different result in the event of Repub- 
lican success in the last campaign would not be true. I have 
never known the time when any good thing could come from the 
Republican party. True, even out of Nazareth good came, butit 
was 7 a miraculous combination of divine and human agencies 
that the lowly Nazarene came forth to bless the world. at the 
Republican party is very human no man will deny; that any 
touch of divinity ever attends its a all good men question. 
The Republican party has entered the field with a new proposition 
in political economy; that is, that when distress has spread its 
bat-like wings over factory, store, mine, and farm, itis possible to 
restore prosperity by increased taxation. We may well be par- 
doned if we doubt the success of this experiment. If successful, 
to say the least, the problems of government wili be greatly sim- 
plified. Although not a physician, if called upon to diagnose this 
plan, I should pronounce it an effort to cross the modern “ faith 
cure” upon the ancient school of blood-letting surgery, which 
drafted upon the lifeblood of tows! air for every ailment. 

The short time accorded me will not permit a proper discussion 
of this measure. Suffice it to say, that it is the worst bill and the 
highest rate of taxation ever crystallized into law. There is not 
a trust existing, or an embryo one, that does not find ample field 
for its rapacity within its folds. Never yet have the powers of 
Government been so erted, the interests of favored classes so 
advanced, and the rights of the masses of our people so trampled 
upon as by this ao and indefensible measure. 

Asa Democrat and a partisan, I might find it in my heart to 
urge on the ee yaw. in their wild orgie of robbery by 
taxation under the guise of law. Unlike the European brigands, 
who laid in wait for the rich and powerful and held only the 
noble and wealthy for ransom, sometimes even relieving the poor 
and weak, the ne — in this bill have pressed hardest 
upon the great la g an 
rude blasts of winter and swelter under the summer's sun to 
poorly supply their families with even the necessaries of life, 

Why, they have not even permitted the Bible to come in on the 
free hist, that oppressed humanity might seek help from on high 
to bear their heavy cross with patience and resignation. Why, 


sir, this bill is a declaration of commercial war upon the nations - 


of the earth. It will not a single market for anything we 
make or produce; it will close many to various industries; it will 
not add a customer to our mills or factories from abroad, and 


domestic consumption can not be increased by the cost of 
our own wares to a people without money to buy their present 
— at ene ee 

r. Speaker, while I have no sort of sympathy with the idea 


that it is un-Democratic to raise a proper portion cf revenue for 
support of Government by a tax on wool, hides, lumber, sugar, 
, the product chiefly of the South 
and West, I have even less pathy for those who, for the sake 

‘Repablican table, would add to the 
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But to my mind, Mr. & er, the most indefensible schoo) of 
thought in either wing of the Capitol is that which professes ;,, 
come here as the representatives of the people, and, after denoun.. 
ing this bill as infamous in its provisions and a hotbed for trust< 
yet fail to register their convictions, and sit in ‘‘ grand, gloom, 
and peculiar silence” when their names are called to vote. W),;),; 
I recognize the money question as the 
a policy which, in order to emphasize 
or against this infamous measure. 

There is no man in Congress more absolutely devoted to t,o 
cause of bimetallism and the free coinage of both silver and yo) | 
at the present ratio than I, and yet I am persuaded that even wi:); 
free coinage prosperity can not be restored so long as measur. 
like this are permitted to become laws. They add year by yeur t 
the difficulties that confront us,caused by unequal conditions 4)\\| 
unequal opportunities, created by vicious laws. An increase j), 
the volume of money under such conditions would bring tem). - 
rary relief, but so surely as we live when we continue the privi- 
lege of special interests to levy tribute upon the less-fayor:| 
masses, in the end the few will gather the fruits of the toil of tho 
many and billionaires take the place of the multimillionaires. 

The Democratic party isa of principles and not of issues, 
and is not willing d to burdens upon our people by pass- 
ing this bill in the belief that in the hour of their distress the jo.- 
= will be willing to vote for silver in the hope of relief. \r. 

peaker, long after the silver question has been settled, long aft«r 
bimetallism has become the established policy of the American 
pears so successful in its — that its present opponents 
will be among its warmest defenders, the question of taxation 
will be here to plague us. 

The Democratic party is great enough, and good enough, ani 
broad enough, and big enough to shelter wi its folds every 
lover of our country and every advocate of bimetallism. Bas«! 
upon the corner stone of ‘‘ equal and exact justice to all and spec ia! 
ee to none,” deeply imbued with the sentiments expresse | 

y its immortal founder in the Declaration of Independence, it has, 
through ee and defeat, ‘‘through spinene. ilence, and 
famine, through battle, murder, and sudden death,” survived al! 
its past adversaries, and will live to bury its present foes. Willin 
to join hands with the friends of silver to restore the money of tl» 
Constitution, it can not afford to abandon any of its cardinal 
principles to make new converts. 

According to every man the right to go the path wherein he 
thinks his duty lies, not desi to offend any, let me say it is 
fundamental among the tenets of the Democratic party that tari! 
taxes can not be justly laid for other than revenue purposes, an: 
that man who believes that this Government has the constitutior a! 
right ‘‘to lay and collect taxes” for any other purpose than the 
support of “Government honestly and economically adminis- 
tered,” whatever else he may be, is not s Democrat. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. | 

The blican Renee een nger: Ose In in spite of 

i Democratic allies, who made the election of 
President McKinley possible, feel that they have been buncoed 
ed upon the lines of so- 


amount one, I denounc» 
t issue, will not vote fv, 


money” had thus won converted into a 
feast of tariff debauchery. 
Gold-standard tariff reformers will not be satisfied with pro- 


tection robbery; opponents of trusts will find no comfort in this 
. labor has not yet realized upon Republican 


which press for the a bankruptcy bill, are not jubilant 
over the exploits of *‘ our rovers” or the ted mes- 
sage in favor of a commission ; — 
claimants will not glory in the invasion of Europe ral 

; the striking miners will no in the Queen’s 
jubilee or Whitelaw Reid's having in Windsor Castle h- 
ter]; lovers of liberty will not the acquisition of 


lepers 
Loud appla The da; gerbe how negra oa beer me 
Una tall cr trouite,” aad the wrath an seunle, which 


eee ae eee ee will come 
in 1900, as molten lava from Vesuvius the ancient cities of 


Pempeii and Herculaneum. [Loud applause on the Democratic 


bill, framed purely protective lines, taxes | side. 
upon some product of their own section and clamorfor| TheSPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
export bounties with the oy Bi in the general game of grab 
all and steal all they want their section to have a fair share.” . BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it appears that there 
When powerful enough to prevail, such sentiments will destroy | is nobody on that side to defend, it must not be understood that 
free government. it incpirellan aun. goteeme from a higher pu there is nobody else on this side to it. 
pose, let them know in such a gamé the South and West must go ) . The Chair awaits therising of some gentleman 
to the wall. Hotute, ta CoMenas Sime ee Seaeeey and wants 66 on either 


man, has decreed that the agen. Agen pare ae 
the sterile East are such as 

ucts of the South and West are 

High tariff must therefore mean that the 


South 
buy in the highest and sell in the cheapest markets of the world. | f 


will not have long to wait. I ex- 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I know very well that nothing 
I can say in the thirty minutes allotted me, and nothing, how | 


cogent or logical soever, that any Democrat can say, however | 
long his time, in ~ og oman to this bill, will have the slightest in- | 
fluence in preventing its passage. Weareas powerless to impede | 
its course as a feather is to stopagale. No exposure of its de- 
formities, no indictment of its schedules, no protest against its | 
inequalities, cam now avail. Its authors are impervious alike to | 

n and to remonstrance. 

My first criticism co it is that it isan aggravated continua- | 
tion of war taxes. It has been a long time, Mr. Speaker, since | 
what was known and defended as the war tariff was enacted. | 
The average lifetime of a generation has passed and gone since | 
the end of that terrific struggle between the States which fur- 
nished its advocates an alleged justification for its imposition. 

The great majority of the participants in that awful conflict | 
have long since yielded to the ultimate appointment of their race | 
and gone the way of all the earth. The shadows of the few of us 
who yet remain are lengthening in the sunset of our days. Our 
people once dissevered and our country once shattered are re- 
united and restored. The flag of the rehabilitated Union floats 
throu tthe land. As was better expressed by the President 
in his recent felicitous speech at Nashville: 

Now, ha’ , there are no contending sides in any part of our common 
Sey ean cgets td forever ated together unter co) fag in © 
are once more an r ethe ero 

Sover-4o be broken Union. 

These are noble, generous words. Sectionalism on martial lines 
is a thing of the past, and Americanism has reasserted its rightful 
sway in the uttermost parts of our country. There is nowhere to 
be found a solitary American citizen disloyal to the Republic of | 
the fathers. Peace and fraternity reign triumphant. We are 
now a homogeneous re with a community of aspiration, mu- 
tually concerned in the well-being and happiness of all, and every 
honest heart prays for the preservation of our institutions. 

What — it is, Mr. Speaker. that in this, the approaching | 
sunrise of the twentieth century. there should vet be found any of | 
the remaining embers of that fearful strife of the sixties; and yet, | 
those embers are being rekindled and the arrears of that mourn- 
ful period are being revived and brought forward in ‘‘ the barba 
rism of the war taxation,” which saturates and defiles every sched- 
ule of the measure now under consideration. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Why these harsh exactions at this time? Why 
should we te this vestige of war? Why should we thus 


deface the of peace which patriotic hands have now for so 
papel meaner 
be us, What 


painting upon our national canvas? What is 
he power, that permeates and characterizes this 
Sir, the answer is to be discovered in one word, and that word 
ts the prodigious evil of the times, and that word is 
. ” With a pen of iron it is inditing our statutes and 
directing the unequal laws that afflict our people. By its harsh 
ee “countless millions to mourn.” It in- 
trudes i and stands in the way of well-defined party align- 
ment. It makes common cause with all its subjects. It converts 
hostilities into friendships and mingles incompatibles; for the sen- | 
sitive nerves of the purse quiver and tremble alike at the slightest | 
shock, no matter who holds the strings. It has stolen the vernac- 
ular of faith and the livery of the court of conscience with which | 
to disguise its hideous features and clothe its nefarious designs, 
and itself under the sacred name of ‘‘trust.” And verily 
it w seem from recent developments that it knows in whom to 

putitstrust. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. } 
Mr. Speaker, restraining all rude invective, provoking no undue | 
inflammation, suppressing all mere passionate utterance. it is 2 | 
serious and matter to all men who really love their coun- | 
and desire the peeeeis of our Government in its proper 
and according to its inal design, who believe in the just | 
conservation of ae every citizen, when we reflect that 
the time has come when great combinations of wealth can so ein- | 
their power as to = destroy competition and crush | 
enterprise; . ight can weary out the | 

” that “trusts” can “accumulate, while men decay.” 
ieee nr ee pe a - to — 7 these pant 
capital can not only work their havoc upon the 
business affairs of others under conditions, but that they 
are potential to dictate legislation and continue their ability to 
oppress the and to hold in the hollows of their hands the 
of individual tradesmen. Surely it is a matter of 
patriotic duty that we should consider these things 
that we should reason together and 
the situation. 

RR aAOaEE be tnag bo ta ed veloreme and epactice.toetats 
soever he ma v specifics, to state 
certainty of von bill when it 


—— extent of the 
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Whatever may be the rates of duty, importations are not likely 
to be made for any considerable length of time in excess of what 
consumers are able to buy, and the ability to purchase wiil nec- 
essarily be affected by the means available with which the pur- 
chases are to be made. Scarcity of money must correspondin 
limit the quantum of purchase. Traders will not import w 
they can sell, and consumers can not buy unless they have the 
money with which to pay for the artick 


rly 


iCss 


3 imported 


tily] 
stl 


One conclusion, however, is obvious and irr je, and that 
is, that wherever the tariff is increased the higher will be the 
prices required to be paid in the purchase of those things which 


may be bought under such increase; and this will be 
whether the purchase is made of the imported article or of a simi 
lar domestic product, the prices of foreign manufactures regulat 
ing, as they inevitably will, the amount to be paid for like things 
made at home. 

After this bill is enacted, it may be that in certain localities and 
in given kinds of business a temporary and sporad 
will ensue. 


th case 


‘ c prosperity 
Special interests may be promoted, but that the 


masses can be made prosperous through its provisions and opera- 
tions is, to my mind, a logical impossibility. The expenses of liy- 
ing to the great body of the peopie will surely be increased. They 
will have to pay more for those things which they are obliged to 


have, while there is no probability that the fruits of their toil will 
be rendered more profitable. 

I noticed some time since a very striking and apposite state- 
ment of the situation taken from a Minnesota newspaper, which 
declared that ‘* With a high tariff to increase the price of every 
thing he has to buy, and a gold standard to reduce the price of 
everything he has to sell, the American farmer is not in an envi 
able position.” It will be a difficult task to convince the average 
plain citizen that he is benefited by the imposition of additional 
costs upon the arts and parts of his daily life while the rewards 
of his own toil are diminished. To him who is compelled to earn 
a livelihood and support his dependents by daily physical exer- 
tion, there are no signs of promise in the taxation here proposed. 
To him the outlook is gloomy indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, is there any rational, substantial hope that the 
burdens of taxation will ever be equitably adjusted in our coun 
try; that wealth, built up and fostered by class legislation into 
colossal, phenomenal fortunes, will ever be required to contribute 
its proportionate amount to the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in keeping with the privilege and protection it enjoys? I 
am glad to say that the great political party of which I rejoice to 
be a member attempted, through an income tax, to accomplish 
this object, and recorded its purpose upon the statute books, but 
in a sad and evil hour its work was destroyed by a ruthless hand. 

Is there any reasonable expectation that the needed relief will 
ever be made possible through our highest judicial tribunal—that 
by any prospective change of its personnel the time-honored 
stream of juridic opinion will resume its wonted course and flow 
smoothly on as once it did? I fear not. Suggestions have been 
made that a change of our organic law may be accomplished and 
the desired result thus obtained; but it seems to me that but little 
reflection is required to dissipate such a calculation and to reveal 
the utter futility of such an undertaking, for in my poor judg- 
ment, in this period of our national history, amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States can come only through the 
process of revolution. 

Hedged in and surrounded as they are by that abatis which 
requires two-thirds of Congress to propose and three-fourths of 
the States to ratify, the forces of no economic contention can 
transcend the obstruction. Why, it is even impossible to provide 
a different method for the election of President or United States 
Senators or to change the time for the assembling of Congress. 
Our comparatively recent amendments are but the outgrowth of 
the most terrible and destructive war the world has ever known 
a war in which eight thousand millions of dollars were expended 


} and the souls of a million of men went from the field or the hos 


pital to their final account. 

Bayonet and bullet, saber stroke and shot and shell, and the 
harsh enginery of battle can alone work amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and the record can only be written in the blood 
of men. Avarice, intrenched and defiant, will never consent to a 
peaceable change of the Constitution. . 

What, then, are we to say to a long-suffering, tax-emburdened, 
debt-incumbered, want-environed people? ‘Toil on, ye men of 
brawn and brain, 

From weary chime to chime, 
Like prisoners work for crime 

Continue to strike two licks where you only struck one before 
to earn the same dollar. Make two efforts of b “iy or mind to 
secure the same reward where only one was erst required. The 
springs of your endurance must be pressed down, down, down to 

e last receding point. Your lot is to labor, whether or not you 
shall *‘ profit in that wherein you labor.” 

Mr. Speaker, the American people, our fellow-men, will not 
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tamely receive such a message nor furnish a patient hearing to 
suchadvice. Far beitfrom meto incite any estrangement between 
labor and capital, to widen the breach between the poor and the 
rich, or to play the réle of the mere demagogue and agitator. I 
am no alarmist. Iam no pessimist. I despise agrarianism in all 
its forms. I abhor the commune andthe cormorantalike. I con- 
temn all frantic, incendiary hortation, and have no toleration for 
nor sympathy with those methods which spread the doctrine of 
hate and disturb the peace of communities. 

But as sure as we live—and I speak earnestly as an American 
citizen, and one who loves his country—something must be done, 
and that speedily, to abate the seething discontent, to lighten the 
burden, to soften the Pees and restore the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the equality and integrity of legislation, or dreadful conse- 
quences may beapprehended. ‘The lion roars before he springs, 
the snake hisses before it stings,” and the storm mutters before it 
breaks in all its fury. Let us heed the premonitions which are 
daily in evidence. I quote the language of the present Secreta 
of the Treasury, who, at a recent banquet, employed words whic 
I think are oe beyond the scope in which he intended 
them. In referring to Congress, he said: 

I make these remarks, not to defend a body for whom I hold no commis- 
sion to speak, but to correct in one direction, if I may, the operation of an 
injurious sentiment. a sentiment which is sowing evil seeds in many direc- 
tions. Itis dividing classes, destroying unity, and breeding hatreds. The 


t ‘ 
one word for that sentiment is * distrust.” Faith and courage lead to con- 
quest and victory. Distrust paralyzes and destroys. 


We, the representatives of the people, will act wisely and well 
if by the virtue of our public conduct and the justness of our legis- 
lation we shall remove all the apparent causes of popular dissatis- 
faction and allay the distrust which is so widely entertained, and 
which, if its further prevents beaggravated and intensified, may 
result in unspeakable calamities. 

Under the miserable system of financial contraction which now 
obtains this bill is founded on the old and cruel policy of Pharaoh, 
which required the Israelites to make bricks without straw; and 
that is the reason, I imagine, why straw is taxed $1.50 per ton. 
[Applause. ] 

Go therefore now, and work; for there shall nostraw be given you, yet 
shall ye deliver the tale of bricks. 

* * Ye shall not minish ought from your bricks of your daily task. 

Thus spake the tyrant in the days of Moses, and so speaks this 
bill in this good year of our Lord. oe gan on the Democratic 
side.] Taxes are made higher, while the means with which to 

ay taxes are made more difficult to procure. Money is scarce. 

ts supply is obstructed; its purchasing power is abnormally in- 
creased, while all other values have shrunk, and the capacity to earn 
money is strained to double the exertion beyond what was ever 
before demanded, 

Mr. Speaker, heavy taxation and scant money are incongruities 
and can not be e to blend in unison. [Applause.} In the 
mathematics of no economic ee can scarce money plus 
high taxes equal prosperity. [Renewed applause.] Itisa paradox 
glaring and obvious, and its mere statement carries its own refu- 
tation. 

Mr. Speaker, the time will come when the sovereign people of this 
great country will realize the full cruelty and shocking duplicity 
of unperformed preelection promises, when they will enforce leg- 
islative responses to campaign issues, when special sessions of 
Congress will be convoked, if at all, to execute the verdict ren- 
dered at the polls and not to suppress the contention uppermost in 
the public mind, to sidetrack essential controversies, and to divert 
attention from and prevent the consideration of those measures 
which inspire the popular heart. : 

Why was this extraordinary sessidn of Congress convened? In 
my judgment there was method in it which has not as yet been fully 
exploited. It musthave occurred to the ruling spirits of the party 
brought to power that the hard times wuuld continue; that the 

demand for remediul financial legislation would aes aug- 
ment; that the clamor for relief would grow louder and louder 
unremittingly; that the necessity and urgency for a better mone- 
tary system were imperative, and that the insincerity of the assur- 
ance of a restoration of prosperity by a mere change of Adminis- 
tration would certainly me more manifest. 

Something had to be done to distract notice from the burning 
actualities of the campaign and to restrain the absorbing concen- 
tration of publicthought upon the money question. It was plainly 
indispensable to placate and solidify in co of the Adminis- 
tration the capitalistic classes and the beneficiaries of high taxes. 
Immediate benefits to them and the opportunities that would 
arise for the powerful agency of a press favorable to their interests, 
to disseminate the data and influence which are supposed to create 
——_ opinion would, as they doubtless imagined, operate a con- 

inuance of the case. Time and tide could be utilized to weaken 
the real cause of the people and —— the force of their organi- 
zation. Well they knew what ty auxiliaries they could en- 

list. What is impossile to the united metropolitan press, bac 
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and fortified by associated capital and stimulated by a common 
pu ; 
hat cause can long withstand the continued arraignment o¢ 
the great daily reenens and other instrumentalities for tho 
distribution of partisan literature? What public man, no matte 
what cause he advocates, can long endure the wearisome and re. 
iterated censure of an adverse press? To him its suggestion is a), 
assault and its silence is condemnation. It has the power, if j; 
choose to exercise it, to give the very greatest credit where the least 
is deserved, and the very least, or none at all, where the greats 
is merited. It can, if it wish, magnify a dullard and minify , 
statesman. It has for its own the shrewdest reportorial skill ang 
the profoundest editorial acumen. 

ve never seen but one man in the course of my public ob- 
servation who could wring from its reluctant columns the unwil]- 
ing tribute of the daily and accurate publication of his utter- 
ances and compel the current promulgation of the arguments it 
assiduously labored to refute. Whether actuated by mercantile 
motive, and the demand of an intelligent and reading public for 
the reproduction of the inspiring and eloquent words upon whic! 
the multitudes did hang, listening as never before in the history 
of political campaigns in the United States, or for whatever rei- 
son, it is a fact, and a glorious fact, that even a hostile, pluto- 
cratic press capitulated to the genius, the manhood, the power of 
that incomparable American citizen in whose hands the great 
Democratic party placed its standard at the last national conven- 
tion. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The SPEAKER. e time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague have 
five minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Texas be extended for five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. I thank my colleague and the House. [I shall 
be constrained to pretermit much that I would like to say, and 
can only remark, in conclusion, that all deliberate compassings 
and preconcerted schemes and shallow pretenses which seek to sul- 
vert the popular will must ultimately fail; and for all these things 
their authors will be brought to judgment. The truth is mighty. 
Justice, though baffled and delayed, is pes 3 

The American people, when quickened and aroused, are power- 
ful, and will yet prevail. Pass your bill, reeking as it does with 
blight and burden, carrying as it does disaster and distress, 
freighted as it is with woe and waste, filled as it is with injustice 
and ooemenen to your fellow-men; but it will but briefly blot 
and blur the statute books of this mighty nation, for it is against 
the genius of our institutions, the ethics of civilization. the pro- 
prieties of life, the equities of good government, and the conscience 
of afree people that Mammon shall be enthroned, and that Money 
shall rule man in this land, consecrated to liberty and to justice. 
{Applause on the Democratic side. 

r. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House take a recess at 5 o'clock, until half past 7. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to make that 
6 o'clock. There are a number of gentlemen on this side who 
desire to fee gs 
Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman desire to make it from 6 
o'clock until 7.30? 

‘. eo I believe it would be difficult for us to return 
ere .30. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Doyou prefer that the session should continue 


ht along? ; 
Mr. BAILEY. No; that we take a recess from 6 o'clock till 8. 
Isu t that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then'I modify my request, and ask consent 
that the House take a recess from 6 o’clock until 8. 

The SPEAKER. . The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent that the House take a recess from 6 o’clock until 8. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from Co (Mr. FLEMING]. 

The SPE . Does the gentleman take the floor in his own 


ight? 
an BAILEY. I wish to take the floor in the right of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would say to the gentleman from 
Texas that while the Chair has no objection to his having control of 
the time, of course the gentleman can not the floor in another 
man’s right. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was only seeking to control the hour, and I 
have no disposition to insist on that. 

The SP ER. The Chair is only interested in having regu- 


ri 


ked ay STLeY. “Certainly; and I have no preference in the 
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matter. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Ropertson] is a | differences of opinion, we stand face to face with this plain truth, 


member of the Committee on Ways and Means, and I was simply 
parceling out hishour. I make no pointon that. Iask the Chair 
to recognize the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLemtNa] in his 
own right. The gentleman from Georgia will be entitled to an 
hour, and he can use it as he chooses. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
members of the minority of the Ways and Means Committee have 
the first right to take the floor, and if they do not take it, but 
give it to members outside of the committee, they must not com- 

Jain by and by that they have not had an opportunity to speak. 
They are entitled to be recognized in their own right first. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ishall not make any complaint whatever hap- 
pens between this and the adjournment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I know that the gentleman from Texas | Mr. 
BAILEY] intends to speak, and I do not want him to place him- 
self in a position where he may say that he has not had an oppor- 
tunity to . : eet 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman from Maine for his in- 
terest and solicitude. [had expected to undertake to speak within 
half an hour after the House reconvened at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I simply desired to call attention to the fact 
and leave the gentleman to arrange the matter as he deems best. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a 
question for information. Are all the Democrats expected to 
speak to-day, and then do the Republicans expect to speak to- 
morrow? 

The SPEAKER. That, of course, the Chair does not know. 
[ Laughter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
up some if we are to go on. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the thing is in process of 
getting mixed. [Laughter.] The Chair will recognize any gen- 
tleman on the committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the members of the committee are 
not ready to proceed, and the gentleman from Georgia is entitled 
to be ized, having risen. 

The SPEAKER. If no gentleman is ready on behalf of the 
committee, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Georgia, 
he having risen. : 

Mr. FLEMING. Mr. Speaker, one needs some encouragement 
to venture upon the discussion of a subject so time worn as the 
tariff. I have found my encouragement in the o servation of a 
profound thinker, that ‘‘ on all great subjects much remains to be 
said.” Indeed, no man of independent mind need doubt that in 
studying the many phases of this intricate question he will work 
out something that will be helpful to himself and to others in an 
honest search after the truth. 

The framers of our Federal Constitution gave to Congress full 
power to ay duties on imports for revenue purposes, but in ex- 
press terms forbade the imposition of a duty on exports. I have 
wondered if the statesmen of that day supposed that this prohibi- 
tion would prove an effectual safeguard to the export-producing 
industries of our country. The debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1787, so far of have had opportunity to examine them, 
throw no light on this question. Indignation against the prohi- 
bitions which the mother country had placed on the exportation 
of certain articles from the colonies no doubt still rankled in the 
public breast. ; 

Similar restrictions and consequent retaliations, which some of 
the States had practiced against one another under the Confedera- 
tion, perhaps gave additional force to the sentiment in opposition 
tosuch a policy. These reasons, coupled with the vexatious an- 
noyance necessarily attendant on the practical enforcement of an 
export duty, may account for the emphatic declaration of the 
Constitution that— 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

Certain it is that if those Constitution builders believed that the 
prohibition of a duty on exports would give free exit for our sur- 
plus products to flow out into the markets of the world, while a 
tax on imports remained in force, they failed to thoroughly under- 
stand a principle of a ee economy which, however obscurely 
divined at that time, has long since been established by reason and 
ence, 

t trade is an exchange of commodities or services; that each 
thereto must give over to the other a commercial equivalent 


I would like to see the thing mixed 


of he receives; that the outgo must, in the relative estima- 
tion of the buyer or seller, balance off the income; that an im- 
nation must also be an exporting nation, are —— truths 
. of all acceptation.” But once grant these simple truths, 
and it must follow, as night the day, that a tax on imports is in 
effect a tax on exports. An import tax necessarily reduces the 
value of exported articles. The precise extent of 
that I shall not at nt attempt to fix. But the fact 
of reduction is undeniable. ae | obstacle in the incom- 
stream must lessen the flow of the ou stream. 
aside the many incidental subt! that may beget 


that a tariff tax on imports is a special burden on those industries 
which furnish the exportsin exchange. This proposition does not 
express the whole truth. It might be made broader, because such 
a tax falls in some measure upon every consumer; but my pres- 
ent purpose is to bring out in bold relief the undeniable fact that 
the industries which furnish the exports bear a peculiar burden in 
consequence of the tax on imports. 

I do not maintain that the exporting industries bear this import 


tax exclusively, but 1 do maintain that such a tax weighs more 
heavily on them than on other lines of industry. As consumers, 
those engaged in these industries bear their share of Government 


burdens along with other citizens, while as producer export 
articles they bear a special burden besides. Whatever may be 
the effect of the tariff on men engaged in other pursuits, it is in- 
controvertibly true that those men whose labor produces the 
articles given in exchange for the articles imported pay extra 


s of 


tribute to somebody, and they pay it by reason of the tariff tax. 
There is no escape from that conclusion. 
In the light of this truth let us advance a step farther. The 


three broad divisions of human effort, sufficiently exact for our 
present purposes, are agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 
To secure the most perfect results they should be developed sym- 
metrically. The more restricted the commercial intercourse 
among nations,the greater need for these three branches of in- 
dustry to coexist in the same nation. The freer such intercourse, 
the greater opportunity for the development of the special ad- 
vantages of each nation and the consequent saving of economic 
power and prevention of economic waste 

When the colonies had "von their political freedom, constructed 
the Union, and taken thei: place among the nations of the world, 
they were strong in agriculture and weak in manufactures, while 
war threatened the young Republic from every quarter. Th: 
statesmen of that day, taking note of these adverse conditions 
and aiming at greater commercial independence, wisely sought to 
encourage manufactares by temporary assistance, referring to 
them, in the apt language of Hamilton, as “infant industries.” 
With this patriotic purpose in view, import duties were levied 
primarily for revenue, but in such a manner as to encourage and 
protect homemanufactures by a partial exclusion of foreign goods. 

But such a tax always has to be paid in some way by some one, 
What is given to one class must, for the time being at least, be 
taken from another. In such matters there is an equation of give 
and take. What is bestowed on one as a bounty must be borne 
by another as a burden. The law can not make wealth, but the 
law can and does transfer wealth. Helpless to create, itis ‘‘ power- 
ful to plunder.” Loss of productive power in attempting to 
overcome the law of diversity of natural advantages is not the 
only basic objection to a high protective system. Next in impor- 
tance to production comes distribution. The nation considered as 
a whole may for atime maintain abundant production, and yet 
the distribution of the beneficial results among its citizens may 
be so unequal as to utterly condemn the system. 

Witness the fact, as stated by reliable authorities, that in the 
United States to-day one-eighth of the people own seven-eighths 
of the wealth—a condition that could never have been brought 
about in a country like ours except through monopolies and trusts 
that thrive in restricted markets. 

Now, I ask upon whose shoulders, from the first establishment 
of the Constitution, has chiefly rested the burden of supporting 
and building up our manufactures from their small beginnings to 
their present magnificent proportions? To answer that question if 
is only necessary to ask another: What industries have produced 
those articles of export which we have traded in exchange for our 
imports? This latter question may be easily answered by citing 
historical facts. 

For the first thirty years of our national existence there were 
substantially no exports other than the products of agriculture. 
In 1820 agriculture furnished 81 per cent of our total exports; in 
1830, 82 per cent; in 1840, 83 per cent; in 1850, 81 per cent; in 1860, 
81.13 per cent; in 1870. 79.35 per cent; in 1880, 83.25 per cent, 
These figures furnish the answer to our question with absolute 
certainty. 

Viewed from any standpoint, tested by any rule of reason, the 
truth comes home to us all, no matter from what section we hail 
or with what industries we are identified—the truth comes home 
to us all that agriculture for a century has been paying through 
our tariff tax a special tribute to manufactures. In their capac- 
ity as property owners and consumers farmers have paid their 
proportionate part of all the exactions of government, local, State, 
and national. In their capacity as producers of our chief articles 
of export they have paid far more than their proportionate share 
of the tariff tax that has built up our vast manufactures—for they 
are vast in extent, though in these later years employment is 
unsteady and profits are unsatisfactory. 


At first the yoke was easy and the burden light. But now ag- 


riculture, though its back is as broad and as strong as the back of 
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Atlas, is staggering and sinking under the load, and when the 
burden-bearer cries out for relief, you pile on more weight. ~ 

Look at the < poe The rates of duties of the first tariff bill 
of 1789 averaged about 5 per cent; those of 1816 about 20 per cent; 
those of 1828 about 40 per cent. Then came areaction in 1832 and 
1833, reducing the rate till in 1842 it averaged about 24 per cent, 
and in 1846, under the Walker tariff, about 27 per cent, going in 
1857 below 25 per cent. Then most unfortunately followed the 
war period, with the tariffs of 1861-62, averaging about 36 per 
cent; those of 1864-65, aver ing about 47 per cent; and after, 
some variations came the McKinley tariff of 1890, averaging 49 to 
50 per cent, succeeded by the Wilson tariff, averaging about 37 

cent, and now we have the Dingley tariff, running up above 
7 per cent. How encouragingly these figures do speak to an 
overtaxed people! 

But not alone in the rate per cent does this tariff growth cause 
alarm. The number of articles embraced has been even more 
amazingly expanded. The tariff act of 1789 comprised only about 
75 distinct items or classes. In 1868 this number had increased, 
by actual count, to 2,317, and in 1890 to about 4,000, while this last 
act of 1897 raises the number to at least 4,500. These marvelous 
figures represent the number of distinct rates or schedules, and 
are sage accounted for by the addition of subclasses; but there 
can be no doubt that the number of separate articles covered by 
the protecting duties has been ee increased. 

As an American citizen, [am proud of the splendid develep- 
ment of our manufacturing industries, the boast of our own coun- 
try and the envy of the world. I rejoice in the triumphs of the 
inventive genius of our people, their pluck and daring, their per- 
severance and industry. But let us never forget that the basis of 
these glorious achievements, the groundsill of the towering struc- 
ture, has been the patient plodder of the fields. Others have worked 
and gained rich rewards; he has worked without his just reward. 
Others have served their country through their successes; he has 
served his country by his sacrifices. Others may wear the victor's 
wreath; to him belongs the martyr’s crown. : 

Protectionists have ever been generous in welcoming recruits to 
their ranks. Each new industry enlisted under their banner gives 
them additional power in their fight for a continuance of tribute. 
For, be it obsérved, the problem with them is never one of divid- 
ing the tribute in hand, but of getting more tribute for the new- 
comers, if, indeed, they do not at the same time increase their own. 
No wonder they welcomed those who asked protection on raw 
cotton and lumber and wool, ially as these recruits came in 
part, not from noncombatants, but from former foes. 

And just here let me state that even if I had the opportunity, 
which. the rule of procedure denies me, of voting separately on 
each penerere of this bill, I could not favor the tariff duties on 
cotton and lumber and wool as given therein, though these arti- 
cles are pr uced in my own State. Let us examine into this mat- 
ter a little. Take, first, the woolen schedule as anexample. The 
argument for protecting raw wool is stated strongest about as fol- 
lows: The revenue to be raised on the wool schedule is so man 


oe ae ~ : uent = eed 
the people at such and su i ow, itis argued, why give 
the manufacturer the benefit of all this tax? Why not avine the 


benefit between the man who grows the wool and the man who 
TT tresly admit tha t is unanswerable, especially fr 
y t t argumen unans e, y from 
the standpoint of modern protectionists, who seem to have aban- 
doned the old scientific theory of en ing weak industries, and 
to have put in its stead the new theory of high tolabor. No 
argument ever formulated can prove that la in a woolen 
mill has any more right to Government aid as such than the la- 
borer ona . Bach has tocontend against the so-called 
pees labor of foreign countries. The ter on of 
bor cost that enters into the manufac article raises no issue 
of principle, but only one of equitable ratio of division. For, in 
strict terms,there are no such things in market as ‘“‘raw ma- 
terials.” Labor, to some extent, is necessary to get them to mar- 
ket and make them salable. 
As a question of justice, of course the Government's bounty, if 
any is to be given at all, ought to be divided in some uitable 
rtion among all those w labor contributes to the ed 
product. I do not intend to discuss here the doctrine of free raw 
materials, which is destined to play a notable part in the near 
future in the further evolution of our tariff system. Suffice it 
now to say, that doctrine is based more on local necessity than on 
strict justice. If my vote could help to lessen any existing injus- 
tice between the grower and the manufacturer without doing 
additional injustice to anyone else, it would be y given to 
— a oo But what have the framers of done 
nat regard 
Have they taken any of the bounty away from the manufacturer 
and given it tothe grower? On the contrary, they have bestowed a 


certain measure of protection on the grower and have then added on 
a compensatory or countervailing duty to the manufacturer, so as 
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to give him the same advantage he previously had over his fore. 
competitor, thus increasing in exact proportion to the new du: .- 
the burden on the consumers, the masses of the people. In oth. 
<a they do not divide the plunder in hand, but seize 1... 
plunder. 

The same policy was pursued in reference to lumber and cott«). 
A duty of $2 per thousand feet was put on rough pinelumber, butt), . 
rate on planed or finished lumber was also increased. An amen|. 
ment was offered in the Senate placing a duty of 20 per cent on «(| 
raw cotton, though practically applying only to Egyptian lo), - 
staple. Theamendment was eager a by the protectionist. 
who followed it up promptly with a eee duty on tho 
manufactured products into which long-staple cotton enters—;, 
industry which has no existence in the cotton-producing Stat. - 
though the people of those States are consumers of the finis) | 
articles, whose prices would have been increased by the new pr.- 
tective tax had it been accepted in conference. 

If I had the opportunity to modify the sectionalism of a tari\/ 
bill by transferring a part of the duty on some article produced )), 
a favored section, so as to place it on some article produced in . 
less favored section, in like daily use the le, the total 
burden on the masses remaining the same, I would promptly s:iv: 
such an opportunity. But no transfer or substitution, either toi | 


or partial, is pro No reduction is offered. No compen: 
tion is granted. Noexc is given. Butadirectand positive 
addition is made to the bu already on the masses. 


What benefit is it to the great body of the 2,000,000 people in 
my State to give $2 a thousand feet protective tax to a few hu:- 
dred who own lumber? When a man goes to build himself « 
home and aap sauna on Seescanes rice for his lumber, does |). 
get under this bill any equivalent therefor? Will his door hing:s 
cost less? No; the rate on door hi been raised, Will his 
paint cost Jess? No; the rate on t has been raised. Will his 
carpets cost less? No; the rate on carpets has been raised, and «0 
on throughout the list. 

Classism is an inherent defect in every protective m; sec- 
tionalism is an incidental defect. Much as I would like to miti- 
gate the sectionalism, I am not ee do so by creating mor. 
classism, if the total burden must also be increased thereby. Now 
that sla has been abolished and the Union solidified forever: 
cask pride & coctnae tig, RUGSA GRRE potion, Tgerebsr, 

a common +a pa’ rehend, 

See ee in classism than in sectionalism 

is true the Chicago platform, to whose great 
unhesitating allegi , says: “We that 
should be levied for the 


es I give 
tariff duties 


of a tariff bill by increasing 


I do not think it means that in order to equalize the sections of 
the country we are at liberty to put new burdens on the masses 
for the benefit of new clarses. its to be that 


or gin, in this country is extensive. It is not 
grown among us to any importance. 
but, being still in thels iufancy, they 


must almost 


as fi 
tsog an extra expense to tine sommunity for the benalt of the 44 
In connection with the now from the trust 
for aid to its infantile josbanems dhe toliewing obahenek of fact 


from this same report of Hamilton’s, made over a century ago, 
and are among the number of extensive and 
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a anchelilaial 
Extensive and prosperous a hrvndred years ago, but still calling | enue, and yet prohibition of imports, more or less complete, is es- 


Ip! 
ee Madison, in his message of 1815, said: 

Under circumstances giving powerful impulse to manufacturing indus 
try 

Referring, evidently, to the war of 1812 and the restrictive meas- 
ures attending and preceding— 
it (manufacturing industry) has made among us a progress and exhibited 
an efficiency which justify the belief that with a protection not more than 
is due to the enterprising citizens whose interests are now at stake it will 
become at an early day not only safe against occasional competition from 
abroad, but a source of domestic wealth and even of external commerce. 

Mr. Clay, in 1820, said in a report submitted to the House: 

Sir. friendly as I am to the existence of domestic manufactures, I would not 
give them unreasonable encouragement by protecting duties. Their growth 
ought to be gradual but sure. 

We will look in vain among the writings of the fathers of the | 
Republic for any recognition of a policy of protection in favor of | 
special classes that was to be fastened upon the masses in perpe- 
tuity at an increasing rate of exaction, such as we have had for the 

ast thirty-five years, and which is becoming apparently more 
elpless the older it grows. 
hen President Washington was inaugurated he wore a suit | 
made from wool grown and manufactured in America, and yet 
after a century of nursing, neither of these infant industries, of | 
woolgrowing or wool manufacturing, seems able to take care of 
itself, but both are obliged to lean upon other industries for their | 
support. And so with many others. But I ask, Is it really true 
that our protected manufacturing industries can not withstand | 
the pressure of outside competition? Have we, indeed, after all | 
our ted achievements, simply forced into unnatural growth | 
by artificial processes a lot of hothouse plants which have not | 
the hardihood to withstand the heat of summer or the cold of | 
winter? 

If so, then we have made a costly blunder at some point in our | 
national economic policy. Curtailment of production, shutting 
down of mills, closing of mines, thousands of idle workmen, are | 
striking evidences of uneven, abnormal growth in some direction 
or of stunted growth in another direction. Better for capital and 
better for labor. that our national development should be more | 
symmetrical, even though less rapid. 

It is well worth the serious efforts of our best minds to ascertain 
what is the efficient cause which so persistently forces up the pro- 
tective limit of our tariff laws. Is it merely the growing greed of | 
the men engaged in this game of grab, or does it lie deeper in the es- | 
sentialnatureof theprotectivesystem itself? A leading thinker an- | 
nounced in 1832 the doctrine, as being founded in economic truth, | 
that a constantly increasing general rate was a necessary result of 

rotectionism. The truth is, doubtless, that both causes, namely, 
— greed and organic weakness, contribute to the alarming | 
Tesuit. 

But where will all this end is the question that forces itself 
on every thoughtful mind. Will the next tariff average 75 per | 
cent, and the next 100 per cent? The increase is not for revenue, 
becanse in most of the schedules a lower rate would give larger | 
revenues. There certainly must be a limit to the endurance of 
the — in a country ikem the proudest boast has ever been | 
“Equality before the law,” and where men have the ballot to | 
paw redress their wrongs. The party responsible for this 

li will hereafter need more than its accustomed wisdom and 
stra to avoid conviction and punishment when summoned, as | 
it will be, before the bar of public opinion. 

The men who oppose the excesses of this bill (which in the ex- 
treme instance of the compounds of distilled spirits imposes on | 
every $100 worth of the product an import duty of $1,206.34)— | 

men are not destructionists. They do not desire to break | 
down a single legitimate industry of their fellow-countrymen. 
But they do desire more equality, more justice, more wisdom in | 
the expenditure and direction of productive power. They do not | 
Wish to see capital spent and labor fixed in some line of unnatural | 
=" only to be put in jeopardy by every local change of con- | 
They wish to see prosperity built up on a broader, firmer, | 
more end foundation. 
They are willing to yield much for the conservation of what the 


| 


a created and bequeathed to the present. Even the ex- | 


© men of South Carolina, in the stormy period of 1832, 
declared in their public address to the country: 


As far modera: oy 
Daltord protect ee ey 
revenue w' 

industry. 
scientific student of our political and economic history 
could be more interesting and profitable than to examine 
environments and conditions out of which there has been 
of a nation 
raising its revenues and 
are essential to rev- 


for revenue goes, we are 
we clearly see that even under such a 
be based on our labors and be paid by 


ar 
% 


| and combated in debate by the ablest minds of the 


| turing that constitutes the difference. 


sential to domestic protection. 
Pushed to its logical protective conclusion, the system would 
work out its own destruction, for when domestic 
reach the point of supplying the home market, imp 
and revenues drop to zero. Somewhere betwe 
and total prohibition there must be the true 
point, but it seems harder for protectionist ( 
it than for navigators to find the North Pole. 
Mr. Hamilton held, and Mr. Calhoun and other 
agreed with him, that a bounty was a more s« 


manufactures 
rts must cease 

1 free admission 
revenue-producing 
meressmen to locate 


great thinkers 


entific method for en- 
| couraging new industriesthanatarifftax. Buta bounty was never 
popular, because it was too open in its operations, while the tariff, 


though daily taking from one and giving to another, operates so 
stealthily that the victim is scarcely aware for the time being 
his enforced contribution to his neighbor's wealth. 

Another thing that would strike the thoughtful student of this 
subject is that under our tariff system the people are made to 
contribute taxes in proportion to consumption and not in propor- 
tion to wealth. They are taxed not according to their ability to 
pay, but according to their necessity to use. Of two men, 
worth not a dollar beyond the immediate proceeds of his labor, 


e 
or 


one 


articles for food, clothing, shelter, etc., both pay the same amount 
to support the National Government. Inno other civilized nation 
of the world does such an anomaly exist. 

Again, the student of this interesting theme could not fail to 
single out slavery as one of the controlling causes of 
tariff evolution. The inevitable antagonism 
and slave labor rendered almost impossible the calm, dispassion- 
ate consideration of economic laws. In vain did My. McDuffie, in 
1832, with a cogency of reasoning and a splendor of diction that 
have seldom been equaled, contend on the floor of this House fer 
the soundness of the economic principles enunciated by him as 
affecting his people and section. Those principles were disputed 


our strange 
between free labor 


opposition. 
3ut thanks to our changed conditions and a more liberal! public 
sentiment, the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
WALKER], in his speech on this bill March 31, 1897, said, referring 
to the tariff views of Mr. McDuffie from the standpoint of a slave 


|; owner: 


McDuffie is correct. Protection ina tariff is worse 
that refuses to manufacture. 

Such a frank and truthful admission, if it had been made by 
any leading man from Massachusetts at the time McDuffie spoke, 
would have simplified the difficult problem that then confronted 
the country, and would have prevented many excesses that fol- 
lowed in after years. I regard it even now asa distinct and patri- 
otic advance toward the final realization of the truth. 

But it is plain that the motive or cause for not manufacturing, 
whether that cause berefusal through obstinacy or failure through 
inefficiency of slave labor or anything else, has nothing to do with 
the wisdom or folly of protection. It is the fact of not manufac- 
A very moderate and safe 
deduction from the proposition so clearly announced by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Massachusetts is that protection is, to 
some extent at least, folly for classes or sections largely agricul- 
tural. Thus the hostile attitude of the great farming West and 
South toward this bill is in fact justified out of the mouth of one 
of its most conspicuous defenders. 

The change in the South from slavery to freedom did not reverse 


than folly for acountry 


| the tariff conditions and transmute protection from a curse intoa 


blessing. Let usanalyze the situation. Profits are always divided 
in some ratio between capital and labor, as interest to the one and 
wages to the other. The slave being, economically speaking, a 
part of his owner’s capital, a certain portion of the profits that 
formerly. went as interest now goes as wages. But if the pro- 
tective system limits the total profits of agriculture, it must nec 
essarily oppress labor which depends wpon those profits. And this 
oppression has less excuse to-day than before emancipation. 

The former slaves are now laboring as free men. The tariff tax 
that once rested on their masters alone now rests in part on them. 
There is noclass of people in the whole Union whose real interests 
are more injuriously affected by the Republican doctrine of pro- 
tection than the cotton-producing negroes of the South, who for 
thirty years have proven their gratitude for their freedom by vot- 
ing for the Republican party against their materia! interests 

If protection was folly for the South during slavery. it is folly 
still in but slightly less degree, if, indeed, in any less degree at all, 
Whatever progress the Sonth and West may make in developing 
their vast natural resources for manufacturing, they will always be 
deeply interested in agriculture, and they can not afford to lend 
their influence to increasing the burdens on that industry, of which 
Andrew Jackson wisely says, in words now inscribed on the walls 
of the nation’s library: 


The agricultural industry is connected with every other, and superior in 
importance to them all. 
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Another potent cause in producing the abnormal result which 
we are considering was the war from 1860 to 1865. Finarivial 
emergencies called for an unusual increase of tax rates. Internal 
taxes were placed on domestic productions of raw material, and 
compensatory duties were added to protect home manufacturers 
against foreign competition. When the war ended, many of the 
internal taxes were repealed, but the increased compensatory duties 
given the manufacturers were in most instances conveniently left 
in force. One of the most unfortunate legacies of that fratricidal 
strife is the overgrown tariff system it helped to fasten on the 
country, with its injustice, its extravagance, and its corruption. 

These and other causes that might be mentioned have brought 


about our present anomalons situation, under which, after a cen- | 


tury of protection, and in a period of profound peace, we are pre- 
sextted with this last tariff bill, carrying a still higher bounty than 
any of its predecessors. And all this in a country with a free 
ballot box, where majorities are supposed to rule! All this ina 
country where official statistics show that only about 6 per cent 
of the population are engaged in industries that are really bene- 


fited by protection, while the other 94 per cent labor patiently on, | 


and the nearly 50 per cent engaged in agriculture bear their spe- 
cial burden with varying degrees of composure! History affords 
no stronger illustration of the power of combination on the one 
hand and of the weakness of disorganization on the other. 

Another interesting phase of this subject is found in the shift- 
ing of the arguments by which the advocates of high protection 
have sought to justify their position. The really scientific basis 
on which some of the statesmen of the earlier days and since 
rested their policy was that of encouragement to young industries, 
with the avowed purpose of reducing prices by increased domes- 
tic competition. But after nursing someof these infants through 
several generations the advocates of high protection began to real- 
ize that this argument was losing its vigor among thoughtful men, 
who could not but doubt its proper application after so great a 
lapse of time. 

n that extremity it was pei’ that high wages for labor 
was the justification for a high tariff. The advancement of the 
true interests of our laboring classes is indeed a noble object, 
worthy the best thought of our best minds. Here, at least, all 
parties can meet on a common platform of intention. This wages 
argument was popular, and has done effective service in many a 
a But mark where it leads. What labor shall you pro- 
tect? There is the rub. 

Surely these philanthropic protectionists will not heed only the 
cry of labor in the mills and turn a deaf ear to the cry of labor in 
the fields. What excuse will they offer for discriminating against 
farm labor when it is already worse paid than mill labor, even 
after making large allowance for difference in skill? They say the 
mill operative competes with the ‘‘pauper” labor of England. 
Grant it. Does not the farm hand compete with the serf labor of 
Russia and Argentina and Egypt and all the rest of the world? 
Then why not protect agricultural labor with a bounty on ex- 
ports, which is ~~ another form of a tariff on imports? If, as 
some claim, agriculture gets ample collateral benefits, then why 
not reverse the process, and let manufactures enjoy those ample 
collateral benefits? The only ae the farmer enjoys is the 
consolation of knowing that while legislation may keep him 
poorer than he ought to be, nature has made it impossible to 
starve him. 

The truth is, that modern Republican protectionists who justify 
their position on the plea of high wages for labor can not success- 
fully combat in the forum of reason the demand now made for a 
bounty on agricultural exports. When this system of equalizin 
benefits, not by more equaily dividing out the taxes already laid, 
but by laying more taxes, and thus ee by tax- 
ing everybody for the benefit of ever}body—when this chimerical 
scheme was seriously advocated in the other end of the Capitol, 
Republican protectionists dared not enter the arena of debate. 
They knew that discomfiture, defeat—the pillory awaited them. 
Against this new invention of a device for perpetual motion in 
the realm of economics they uttered no word of argument or ridi- 
cule. Like sheep before the shearers, they were dumb. 

If reports be true, this movement to give a bounty on agricul- 
tural exports is meeting with high favor among the farmers of 
the West. Relatively to the whole body of the people, it is, of 
course, unjust and unwise; but relatively to those favored few 
who receive the tariff bounty of the Government under plea of 
high wages to labor, it is eminently just and fair. The protection 
orator who stands up before an audience of Western farmers and 
proclaims protection for labor in the mills, while refusing protec- 
tion to labor in the fields, will have a most difficult task to hide 
from his hearers his want of sincerity or his want of consistency. 

While regretting at all times to see the people or their leaders 
swerved away from correct economic doctrine, I yet recognize in 
this serious proposal of a bounty on Le gs exports a most 
hopeful sign that the great masses of the Western farmers are 
beginning to realize the truth of their situation and that they can 
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not hereafter be held in subjection to the false doctrine of a high 
tariff. The — lesson thus presented will carry conviction t., 
many a man who has hitherto toiled on with unquestioning acqui- 
| escence in a policy that was quietly but surely forging chains for 
his financial bondage. 
| The Western farmers seem to be reaching that acute stage of 
_mental conviction which stirs to action. Let us hope that after 
| this new plan has been fully discussed all parties interested wil] 
| unite upon the simpler and wiser plan of securing equality for th). 
farmer by reducing the tax impositions he already bears instead 
| of taxing more money out of him and all others in order to put a 
| small part back in his pocket. 
Another argument advanced by the supporters of th's and other 
high tariff bills is that based on the desirability of preserving the 
home market. But hereagain they encounter serious difficulties, 
‘*Enlarging” the home market is a patriotic work in which we 
| can all engage with united hearts, but ‘“‘ preserving” the homo 
inarket is quite a different thing. ‘ Market” implies both buying 
and selling. For every sale there is a corresponding purchase. 
**Preserving the home market” for the seller is the economic 
equivalent of “impairing the home market” of the consumer. 
| It can not be denied that articles often cheapen under protec- 
tion. Even when you keep the money standard stable and no 
contraction is going on, prices tend downward as a natural resu)i 
of progress in the arts and especially in the application of machin- 
ery. Buta relatively cheaper price does not meet the issue. Tho 
moral right of the buyer entitles him, not to get an article cheaper 
to-day than he got it ten years ago, but to get it at the cheapest 
price it can be bought anywhere at the time he needs it. The 
**now ” is the crisis with him; not yesterday, nor to-morrow, but 
to-day. Restrictions on his right to buy are restrictions on his right 
to use his own property, and such restrictions onght never to be 

—— except from public necessity and for the common good 
of all. 

When the President called this Congress in extra session and 
sent in his first message, he imposed upon us an impossible task, 
illustrative of the fallacies we are now discussing. His injunction 
and advice were as follows: 














In raising revenues duties should be so leviel upon forei 
preserve the home market, so far as ible, to our own ucers: torevive 
andincrease manufactures; torelieveand encourage culture; to increase 
our domestic and foreign commerce; to aid and develop mining and building. 
and to render to labor in every field of useful occupation the liberal wages ani! 
adequate rewards to which and industry are justly entitled. 


The rhetorical perfection of that well-rounded, rolling sentence 
is only surpassed by its logical imperfection. 

What a glittering array it makes of universal blessings to be 
obtained by increasing the taxes of the people! Observe the com- 

leteness of the plan, the harmonious consistency of all its parts. 

y the same bill we are to preserve the home market and 
increase foreign commerce, — foreigners can not trade with 
us unless we trade with them. eare to increase the protection 
to manufactures and at the same time relieve and encourage ag- 
riculture, which mem dye for that protection. We are to give 
liberal wages to the labor of the mills and also to the labor of the 
fields, though the tariff tax to protect the former must come 
largely out of the sweat of the latter. Surely the Chief Magis- 
trate has asked too much. 

The country is sick and the doctor has prescribed. But if the 

tient shall enter upon early convalescence, for which we all 

evoutly pray, it will be due tothe strength of his constitution 
and to the vis medicatrix nature, and not to the medicine admin- 
istered in this bill. 

Let us turn, however, to a more encouraging aspect of the sit- 
uation. I hold it wisest to always face the truth, whether it point 
to hope or d But I would rather be an optimist na 
pessimist, and there are signs of encouragement. Powerful forces 
are at work which may soon effect wholesome c in our sys- 
tem of revenues, if only the country can be blessed with continued 

ace, in which natural laws may work out their normal results, 

or war is ever a disturber of meee) economic development. 

If the leading proposition which I have endeavored to establish 
is true, that a tax on imports is a tax on , and that there- 
fore such a tax falls with peculiar weight on those industries which 

roduce the exports given in exchange for the imports, then the 
uthern cotton producer, who in years gone by fought the losing 
battle almost alone, ought now to have some powerful allies in the 
great corn and wheat producers of the West. Cotton still heads 
the list of exports, but wheatand corn and other es have risen 
far above the line of home retention and are flowing out to foreign 
markets over the obstruction of the tariff wall. For twenty years 
we have e on an average more than $150,000,000 worth of 

annum. 

But not alone from these branches of agriculture should allies 
come. They should come from mining and manufactures, and 
the number should increase in the not t future. American 
genius and energy can not be pent up in narrow bounds. Coal is 


products as to 
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being exported, and Alabama is sending pig iron abroad. Massa- bill, which will add enormously to the burdens of the people and 
chusetts is sending shoes to Europe, and Pennsylvania is sending | do nothing to restore the prosperity for which we have been wait- 


steel rails. 7 oni 
In my home city of Augusta, Ga., within the last few months 


| 


ing and longing in vain. 
Such legislation as has been agreed upon in the conference re- 


the Perkins Manufacturing Company has made heavy shipments | port now before us should never be at tempted unless it has been 


of finished doors and blinds to England. For many years the 
John P. King Manufacturing Company, of Augusta, Ga., has been 
selling cotton goods direct to a firm in Manchester, England. 
Shipments to foreign countries are a part of the daily business of 
Southern cotton mills, yet the tariff has never been of any sub- 
stantial benefittothem. Theexports of manufactured goods from 
the United States amounted, in 1860, to $40,000,000; in 1870, to 
$68,000,000; in 1880, to $102,000,000; in 1890, to $151,000,000, and 
in 1896 (under the Wilson Act, which this bill is to repeal), to 
$228,000,000. 

Our manufacturers in many branches have clearly reached a 
point where they must arrest development and curtail produc- 
tion, or reach out for wider markets, having more than met the 
home demand, as evidenced by the remarkable fact that some 
American manufacturers sell their wares in foreign countries to 
strangers for less than they sell the same wares to their own 
countrymen at home. 

Whenever the surplus products of a home industry, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing, become so large in quantity that 
the price of the total product is fixed, like cotton, in the markets 
of the world, then, if never before, it becomes the direct financial 
interest of that industry to aid in clearing out obstructions from 
the channels that lead to and from our ports, so that our ships of 
trade may not strand on a tariff bar, but float safely out into the 
great ocean beyond. 

What the business of the country now needs most is a con- 
servative tariff system, framed in a spirit of broad patriotism and 
based on revenue principles, and possessing above all else the ele- 
ment of stability. 
unjust rate, that disturbs and injures trade. The foundation of 
a philosophic system of taxation was laid by the Wilson bill in 
1894, to the extent at least that a tax on incomes was combined 
with a low tax on imports. The financial needs of the Govern- 
ment can never be absolutely fixed or stationary. But the tariff 
rate could be made a constant, and the income rate the variable, 
rising or falling as necessity required, and measuring with baro- 
metric precision the willingness or unwillingness of the wealth of 
the country to bear additional legislative appropriations, and thus 
insuring a stricter economy in the public expenditures. The Su- 
preme Court justice who changed his opinion over night, as it 
were, and thus enabled that tribunal to overturn the established 
a of a century and declare the income tax unconstitu- 

onal. will doubtless never fully realize how great a wrong he did 
to himself and to his country. 

But who will be so rash as to promise permanency for this bill? 
Does any observant man believe that the voters are going to sub- 
mit for any length of time to its trust-breeding exactions and to 
the disturbances that must follow retaliations by other countries? 
Just so soon as the people have settled the money question one 
way or the other, for the gold standard or against it, they will 
surely come back to the tariff and call this bill to judgment with 
all its sins upon its head. Let not its framers and supporters de- 
lude themselves into the belief that because they have succeeded 
in forcing the protective rate up to a higher point than it has ever 
reached hitherto that therefore the protective system is more 
safely intrenched than ever before. Let them remember that the 
extremity of audacity often marks the crisis of a downfall. 


Among a free people no system of taxation willever be perma- 
nent that is not d on justice—modified only so far as pressing 
necessity compels. ‘‘ Equal and exact justice to all men” is not 


merely a fine phrase for stump speakers to declaim. It is the em- 
bodiment of a great political truth. Thomas Jefferson, the broad- 
est minded statesman of his day, makes it the foundation principle 
of his philosophy of human rights, and upon it Herbert Spencer, 
one of the most comprehensive intellects of this or any other age, 
erects his broader philosophy of ethics. Spencer states this to be 
the primary formula of human justice: 
E man is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of any other man. ¥ 7 
But not alone by human lips has this eternal truth of equality 
and justice been proclaimed. The Master Himself gave it its pro- 
foundest and noblest expression when he declared the second great 
t to be, ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Here, then, is the ideal standard toward which we must progress 
onward and upward, though knowing full well we can never reach 
attainment. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield twenty minutes to the 
from Delaware |Mr. Hanpy], or twenty-five minutes, 
he so desires. 
Mr. HANDY. Mr. Speaker, I find myself unable to vote for 
conference ee At every stage of the pending tariff legis- 
I have felt it my duty to vote against the progress of this 





eee, 


| compelled, in all candor, to recognize their sincernty. 


distinctly ordered by the people. The pe 


ple have not ordered a 


general revision of the tariff and a return to the high duties which 
they repudiated in the McKinley bill. It would be difficult for 
any gentleman to point to any action of the American people indi- 


cating that they have changed their minds since they 


overw} elm- 


ingly repudiated in the elections of 1890 and 1892 the system of 
excessively high tariff rates submitted to their judgment as the 


paramount issue of those campaigns. 

I take, therefore, the position that the Republican majority in 
this House is acting without the warrant of popular approval in 
passing a tariff measure which imposes higher rates than those of 
the McKinley bill, and is filled with even more favors to the mo- 
nopolies and trusts than that discredited and repudiated measure. 

it is, of course, true that the people at the election last fall sent 
a Republican majority to this Chamber and a Republican Presi- 
dent to the other end of the Avenue, but they did not do it with 
the expectation that such outrageous legislation as this would be 
enacted. Their purpose was far different. The Repub'ican vic- 
tory was won after a campaign which kept the tariff question in 
the background. The money question was in the forefront of the 
battle. It was a hard and doubtful fight, and the tide of battle 
was turned in favor of the Republicans by the ungrudging aid 
and assistance of forces which have never favored a high tariff 
and do not favor it now. Those forces, in fact, are intensely hos- 
tile to protection, and abhor the special privileges which this bill 
will give to the favored classes. Every man at all familiar with 
public affairs knows that the Democrats who left their party iast 


’ : ae n | fall because they believed in the single gold standard made Re- 
t is the continual change, as well as the | 


publican victory possible. 

Differing from the Gold Democrats as widely as one man can 
differ from another in opinion on that subject, I am nevertheless 
Their sin- 
cerity was proven by their sacrifices. It would be difficult to 
compute how much of sacrifice the Gold Democrats made in the 
fall of 1896 in order that William McKinley might become Presi- 
dent of the United States and a Republican majority be returned 
to this House. Men of the greatest ability, men of the brightest 
prospects, men of the loftiest ambitions, came up to the altar of 
their convictions and laid upon it every political aspiration. They 
endured the bitterness which must always attend a revolt from a 
great political party. 

Why did they make these sacrifices? Wasit in order that the 
sugar trust might have a larger differential? Was it all done in 
order that the tariff beneficiaries might in a thousand different 
items mark up their exactions on the masses of the people toa 
higher figure than ever before? Sir, all men know beiter. The 
Gold Democrats are not high-tanff men. They are revenue re 
formers and free traders. From their support gentlemen of the 
other side of the Chamber get no right or title to do what they 
have been doing during this extra session and are now about to 
consummate, 

They gave to you a million Democratic votes, four-fifths of them 
going directly to Mr. McKinley and the remaining fifth voting the 
so-called National Democratic ticket. When, in all political his 
tory, did a million new and valuable recruits ever receive so harsh 
a welcome from the party they elevated to power? Their opinions 
have been trampled upon, their purposes flouted, their confidence 
outraged. Who, sir, can believe that the Gold Democrats would 
have supported the Republican party if this conference report and 
the provisions of this new tariff bill had been foreseen before the 
election? The Gold Democrats trusted the Republican party net 
wisely, but far too well, and they are to-day betrayed. The Ding- 
ley bill is the bill of the great betrayal. 

Is any gentleman so simple as to indulge the hope that this be- 
trayal of their allies in the last campaign will not be visited upon 
the heads of the faith-breaking Republicans? By the vote soon 
to be recorded here that alliance will be forever severed. I have 
heard it said on this floor during the debate that the Gold Demo- 
crats have become protectionists, that they anticipated such a bill 
as this, and that they are willing now to the passage of this bill. 
That sort of talk will deceive nobody. Least of all will it deceive 
the Gold Democrats themselves. They know better. Their anger 
burns hot to-day. It is heated in proportion to the outrage that 
has been done to them. The great newspapers which took part 
in the revolt of the Gold Democrats and which now express their 
sentiments have denounced this bill in terms of the sternest 
severity. 

What will these million Gold Democrats do? 


: av What are they 
orced to do? 


The situation of their political leaders is perplex- 


ing. How they will attempt to extricate themselves from the po- 
sition in which Republican betrayal has left them I do not pretend 
to foresee. But it is plain enough that the bulk of the Democratic 
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voters who left us last fall will come back agin to the party of 
their lifelong love. They will fall quietly in line and march with 
us to victory in 1900. hen the time comes again to choose be- 
tween William McKinley, whose heart is wrapped up in a tariff 
bill that robs the many to enrich the few, and William J. Bryan, 
who believes in justice to all and special privileges to none, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Democrats who voted against Mr. Bryan 
last year will vote for him. It was one thing to vote for McKinley 
the promiser. It will be another thing to vote for McKinley the 
performer. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the victory of the ~_— party last fall 
is no warrant from the people for such a bill as this. Moreover, 
the business interests of the — did not call for any general 
revision of the tariff. Doubtless a few thousand men were eager 
to write some line in a new tariff to enable them to tax their 
fellow-citizens, but the millions of business men in this country 
who are not expecting to be made rich by legislation did not desire 
a revision of the tariff. Why should they wish to have business 
conditions unsettled by the agitation and uncertainty inseparable 
from the framing of a general tariff law, affecting as it does duties 
which are collected on some 4,500 different articles of commerce? 

The business interests of this country needed rest along tariff 
lines. Business men have learned by experience that stability is 
a desirable thing in tariff schedules. But the Republican majority 
in this Chamber is evidently unwilling that the tariff should be 
anything else than the football of politics. For this bill, which 
after four months of agitation and uncertainty you are about to 
pass, can not give any rest on the subject of the tariff. Every page 
of it is written full of future agitation. 

Such schedules as these can not rest while there is a sentiment 
for justice in the human breast. While men have the spirit to 
resist burdens unjustly laid upon them, such a tariff bill as this 
will arouse agitation in this country. When the workingmen of 
the country begin to feel the effect of the schedules you are so 

ally sumeeiann thee when they find that their wages are not 

ne and that employment is as hard to find as ever; when 
they note that the value of their little property continues to fall; 
ae — = —— oe they find that because 
of the Ding ey must pay @ li more for every necessary 
of life comand by a trust, then, ae eee the worki 
will speak out once more for a lower , as they did in 1882, 

When the farmer learns by further bitter experience how hea 
are the burdens yor lay on him and how futile the preten 
protection for him in this bill, he will join the worki an in 
the demand for another cam for tariff reform. You pass 
this bill to-day, but you must know full well that its reckless pro- 
visions are too grievous to be borne with patience. There can 
henceforth be no rest on the tariff a until this bill is re- 
peaied. Business interests need rest from tariff changes, and they 
can have that rest when a tariff is written to collect revenue for 
the Government and with an eye single to that purpose; but just 
so long as you use a tariff to collect revenue for the trusts and 
monopolies = will have agitation against the schedules you 
frame, and changes will be frequent. 

Justice is ent and stable; injustice is temporary and 
sure to be overthrown. The law you pass to-day may remain in 
force four years, since the Democratic ess which will be 





elected next year will have to reckon with veto power of the 
amiable gentleman who now occ the White House. But four 
ears is the limit. By that time the White House will be occupied 


y a gallant young Democrat from Nebraska, than whom no more 
heroic soul is alive. {Applause on the Democratic side.] Under 
his administration we not only have the remonetization of 
silver, but also and surely a new bill—one laid down on the 
lines of justice and equal rights. read 

Mr. Speaker, since the people havé not ordered a general tariff 
revision, since the campaign of 1896 was not fought and won on a 
tariff issue, and since business interests really require peace, rest, 
and stability in the matter of the tariff, not uncertainty and 
saghanh in fossnings « waghe-prosestins kali "tion sesons sesel tee 
enga, n framing a -protective reason 
quently and confidently given in debate is that we must raise more 
revenue to meet the expenses of the Government. I have listened 
to gentlemen declare, with well-assumed seriousness and a ring 
of earnest patriotism in their voices, that not a day was to be lost 
in provi revenue. The Government must have more money 
at once, and this tariff bill is to relieve the naan 7 Ser 
impoverished ! Can such talk deceive thecountry? Our 
Treasury had in it at the close of the last fiscal in , 1897 
over $240,000,000 of available cash balance. is $140,000, 
over and above the traditional $100,000,000 in the gold reserve. 
It is true that the yearly revenue has been behind our 
yearly expenditures —something Te OOk Ob0 Gao. d the fiscal 
year ending June 380, a $25, during the year 

an 


ending June 30, 1896. But with such an enormous us now 


in the Treasury there is no need for any immediate increase in | | 
revenue, 


In the way things have been going, there will be enough money 
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in the Treasury for the whole of President McKinley’s Admiy).. 
tration without changing a line in our tax laws. It is not a des), 
able thing to lock up a vast surplus in the Treasury. The mo. 
should be out of the vaults in circulation among the people. |; 
is needed in carrying on What harm could it do to u.. 
the money now lying idle in the vaults, instead of putting ad 
tional burdens of taxation upon our people who are suffering fr. 
a Sas tenene wend ay ble good can it do topile up a larger s)); 
plus in the 

But if gentlemen are distressed by the fact that we are no 
taking in less money than we are paying out, it would be ea- 
enough to collect more money without a general revision of t)). 
tariff. By amending avery few schedules of the tariff, the desir. | 
revenue can be 0 ed. The oe schedule as it stands in t})\. 
conference committee’s report will yield over twenty million. «: 
additional revenue. Why do the revenue hunters not conte): 
themselves therewith and let the rest of the tariff, remain as it j-- 
Or the revenue our Republican friends claim to be hunting mi); 
be obtained by an additional tax on beer, without touching |). - 
tariff at all. 

It seems to me, however, that there is a much better way ‘) 
meet this eee by any increase in the revenues. How 
would it do to cut down expenses? The expenses of our Gover) - 
ment have grown until they are beyond all reason. The citiz:1\s 
of this country have been com to cut down their individu:! 
expenses. What could be more sensible or more patriotic than 1. 
cut down the expenses of Government? Itcanbedone. It one! 
—— done. I heard President McKinley say in his inangur:! 


moongmey te demanded in every branch of the Government-at all times. |)):t 
ay periods like the present, of depression in business and distre-s 
among the people. 

I thought that was well said, but the representatives of his party 
in this House seem to treat it as so many idle words. Their cry 
is ever, ‘‘ More revenue to meet expenses.” Has not the time com 
to cut the breeches to fit the cloth? 

I have endeavored to show that this tariff 1 tion was not 
ordered by the people, that it is not needed by the business inte- 
ests of the country, and that itis not needed for revenue. Why, 
then, has it been ? Why is it to be passed? The question 
forces itself forward, Is this intended to subserve the 
— welfare, or has _ rather been framed to promote privat» 

im 

Sir, this isan extreme tariff measure. Its rates exceed anythin: 
that this country has ever known. Every trust,every monopoly. 
every great corporate interest has been taken care of in this bil!. 
It is a perfect revelry of corporate power. I have naught against 
corporations per se. A in. is simply a person create! 
by the law for a c and, usually, a beneficent eee It 
pe Bie s fon in every ——— right. But this bill car- 
ries favors to corporations, at expense of the consuming pu))- 
lic, to such an extent that we are led to believe that the corporat 
interests have been allowed to fix customs duties to be levied on 
their products according to their own sweet will. The rates on 
the great majority of the items have been fixed without regard to 
the revenue to be therefrom by the Government, but solely 
with regard to the revenue which some special interests are to re- 


ceive. 
This bill has been on the ground that it will restore 


eee ae one . If I believed it would about 
end, so devoutly to be wished, I should put aside other 
coneimenins cen Ste S00 ee ee cap 
good suspicion that these promises o y 
an-neee ont Se We have heard too many of We 
were last fall that the tri of Mr. McKinley Presi- 
dential election would start the country a tri- 
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manufacture the long-delayed and much-promised prosperity. If 
so, the conference report before us is the finished product of the 
Republican prosperity factory. It is the sum total of all that we 
have done at thissession of Congress. It must be all that is needed 
to restore prosperity to this distressed and er land. 
Surely it is an all-sufficient remedy for every evil that besets the 
land, for have we not seen the Republican majority in this House 
for four long months insisting that we should pass the Dingley 
pill and pass nothing else? I must not forget, however, that they 
also passed four extravagant aa bills carrying over 
$70,000,000, The statesmanship of this House has reduced all that 
is needed to produce prosperity to a very simple formula. It is 
something like this: ‘‘ Waste the people’s money in extravagant 
appropriations, increase the people's taxes to the highest point 
known in history, give the trusts and combines everything they 
ask. and thereafter adjourn three days at a time.” 


Th‘s Dingley bill is a magnificent and all-embracing piece of leg- 
islation, to be sure! It is the seek-no-further of statesmanship. 

The greatest poet said: 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To wa perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

It isa ty that William Shakespeare did not know this 
Dingley bill in his day, that he might have added one more to the 
things perfect of their kind. [Laughter.] To add another word 
to this perfect and all-sufficient legislation would be ‘‘ wasteful 


and ridiculous excess.” Nothing remains for statesmanship ex- 
cept to adjourn three days at a time. The Chaplain says his 
ayer, the Clerk: reads his Journal, the gentleman from Maine 
Mr. DiveLEy] moves to adjourn for three days, and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Simpson] enters his parliamentary objec- 
tions. That constitutes a full day’s work for the 356 members of 
this House, Thus the wisdom of the Dingley bill makes states- 
manship easy. 
In short, Mr. Speaker, the Republican party offers this bill to 
the country as the only and sufficient remedy for the business 
dey disaster under which the country suffers. 
We join issue on the op gene of fact thus presented. We hold 
that this bill will tend to make times worse instead of better; that 
such — as the country may have after this bill becomes a 
law will bein spite of it and not because of it. If the power 
belonged to us instead of them, we would reverse their policy. 
They make taxes higher and money scarcer. We would make 
taxes a een cheaper, and money more plentiful. 
one cham is . yo an . is ae that it — not 
to ty 0 people. Everybody knows that you 
can not enrich a man by taking money out of his pocket and put- 
ting it in the public Treasury. The support of government is one 
of the expenses of citizens. money is paid into the treas- 
ury, it is, from the standpoint of the government receiving it, rev- 
enue; but from the standpoint of the citizens paying it, that money 
must be considered under the head of expenditures. When you 


increase ou increase what citizens have to pay out of their 
earnings. Itisself-evident that this does not add to their financial 
prosperity. If it is true that you can not enrich a man by taking 


money out of his pocket and putting it in the public Treasury, it 

is equally true that em can not enrich a man by taking money 

out of his pocket and putting it in some other fellow’s pocket. It 

ws, therefore, that the protective features of this bill will do 

as little as its tax features to add to the ym of the Sm pe 

the protectionists, ‘‘this bill will cut off the of 

which has come into our market under the 

al t will thereby a to om own ee 

about prosperity.” ey argue from the assumption 

that the band times have been brought about by an increase in our 

This assumption is exactly contrary to the fact. 

—— hard times imports to this country have, according to 

and official figures, fallen off under the Wilson bill. 

Instead of increasing and causing hard times, our imports have 

because of the hard times. Our e have not been 

buy as many goods as they formerly ght. Accord- 

and less of domestic goods both have 

trouble our manufacturers are facing is not 

been cut out of the home market; it is that the 
home market has lost its purchasing 


: 


While it is certain that there is for the le at large 
to get out of this bill in the way of financial relief, it is by no 


| 


as much out of 
Suid eee aie iamkesapatd torn te 

w ve avors t. 
They are not making a profit on their labor. 


i 
E 


The masses of agriculturists, which constitute the basis of 
Sir MEEE aries howe acheusted tots p power, and 
it will not those who receive its 
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—— plucked. This bill is intended to drive the American mar- 
et, like a great goose, into a pen, where, cooped up, it is to be 
plucked by the trusts. But 1 fear the goose is already bare. 

When prosperity comes again, it must come first of all to that 
great producing class, our farmers and miners. They go to the 
earth and produce something therefrom. All wealth comes from 
the land. Labor applied to land produces wealth. ‘Right there is 
the starting point of subsistence and of all the material good things 
men enjoy. Destroy those who work on the land, and you destroy 
everything. Take away the profits of those who cultivate the 
fields and of those who dig up ores from the bowels of the earth, 
and you will in the last analysis take away the profits of all men. 

When this country was first settled, it was by farmers. They 
cleared the forests, reduced the land to tillage, and lived on what 
they raised. Our cities grew up, our manutfactories were estab 
lished, our merchants spread out their goods, in order primarily 
to supply these farmers with what they needed. Of course the 
men of the cities became in turn customers of the farmers. The 
relation is in a large measure mutual. But the farm is primary; 
the city and townsecondary. Did you ever hear of any country 
in which cities were first established, in which manufacturer: 
started their enterprises, and in which the farmers came later, 
growing up around, in order to feed the people in the factories 
and thetowns? The farmers come first, and then the others come 
to gratify their wants and supply their needs. 

Our home market has broken down because its foundation has 
crumbled. Conditions on the farm are such that the farmer, after 
he has paid his taxes and the interest on his mortgage, has little 
left to buy the goods he would like to have for himself and family. 
He can no longer buy from the storekeeper, or, if he buys, he can 
not pay the bill. Since the storekeeper can not sell to his custom 
ers, he can not in turn buy from the jobber, and the jobber no 
longer orders from the manufacturer. 

The farmer has been hard hit, and the blow delivered on the 
broad acres of the farm is felt with staggering force in every city 
and in every factory in the land. It is the policy of madmen for 
the factory owners, feeling in their business the effect of the blow 
the farmers have received, to seek relief by giving the farmers 
another blow. Yet if this bill means anything it means ‘‘ Hit the 
farmer again.” The workingmen of the cities and towns and the 
workingmen of the farms have a mutual interest, and you can not 
strike one without striking the other. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill seems to me, and I say it without intend- 
ing any personal disrespect to gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber, a cruel and unjust measure, the most outrageous tariff 
bill that American politics has ever known. It will bring op- 
pression to those already oppressed. It will make unnecessary 
exactions from those unable to bear them. Knowing that the 
bill will s6on be a law and that the correctness of our predictions 
will be put to immediate test, we do not hesitate to assert that it 
will bring misery, not prosperity, and that it will at the first op- 
portunity be repudiated =a repealed by the American people, just 
as the McKinley bill was repudiated and repealed. 

In concluding these remarks, [ wish to call the attention of the 
country to the fact that in this Chamber the men who have stood 
against this revolutionary and unpatriotic tariff are the men who 
were denounced last fall as anarchists and revolutionists, while 
the men who oo last fall as the only men who favored honest 
dealings are the ones who have framed, and are now about to pass, 
this tariff to rob the people and to enrich the trusts. Is this bill 
to be taken as the measure and standard of their honesty? The 
lesson is that the Democratic party, true to its history, is still the 
great conservative and justice-loving party in thiscountry. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side. | 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I yield ten minutes more to the gentleman, 
if he desires it. 

Mr. HANDY. I think we have the privilege of extending in 
the Recorp. If so, that will satisfy me just as well as taking the 
time, thanking the gentleman from Tennessee for his kindness. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. | 

he SPEAKER. The Chair is in doubt as to whether the order 
would include leave to extend remarks; but if there be no objec 
tion, leave to extend will be granted to the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in response to a suggestion which 
has been made as to the leave given to print remarks on this bill, 
l ask unanimous consent that the order already made be so modi- 
fied as to give leave to print and also to extend remarks in the 
Recorp for twenty days, commencing to-morrow. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia {[Mr. SwANson], who desires to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 


from Maine what the conference did with that provision of the 
bill which authorized the President to enter into treaties in con- 
nection with the regie tobacco contracts? 

The Senate receded from the amendment, 


Mr. DINGLEY. 
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with the understanding that the gentleman interested would in- 
troduce a joint resolution covering the same ground, which tould 
be reported + Gage Ways and Means Committee and passed b 
the House. e only reason for excluding it from the tariff bill 
was that, it being a temporary provision, it was not deemed wise 
ba my it into a permanent law. 

ir. SWANSON. But there will be no objection to reporting it 
by the committee? 

Mr. DINGLEY. There will be no objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. KELuey]. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. ep er, I wish to call attention to certain 
provisions of this bill which I believe will work great injury to 
some of my constituents in South Dakota. It is well known that 
lead ore is very largely used in extracting the precious metals 
from the baser materials which accompany them. Hence any in- 
crease in the price of lead ore, either by means of a tariff or other- 
wise, anything that makes it nore expensive to miners, necessarily 
reduces thelr wages in the same proportion. Now,I find that this 
bill places a duty of 1} cents a pound upon lead ore, and I find 
that in extracting the lead from the ore there is a waste of about 
10 per cent—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman will pardon me, the pro- 
vision is not a cent and a half a pours upon lead ore; it is a cent 
and a half a pound upon the lead in the ore—a very different 


thing. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well. The gentleman says it is upon the 
lead in the ore. Now, there is a loss of about 10 per cent in ex- 
tracting it; it is unmanufactured, and you have got to put that 
lead ore through a manufacturing process before it becomes manu- 
so lead. Hence I insist that it is simply lead ore and noth- 

ng else—— 

itr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. KELLEY. I cannot yieldany more outof my ten minutes 
unless my time can be extended. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I simply wanted to correct an impression 
which the gentleman seems to have. 

Mr. KELLEY. I think I have the correct impression. The 
duty is upon the lead in the ore, and you have got to extract the 
lead from the ore before you can use it. This bill places a duty 
of a cent and a half a pound upon lead ore, which in the markets 
of the world is worth about 1 cent a pound, making an ad valorem 
duty of 150 per cent. 

Add to that the 10 per cent of waste in extracting and you have 
an ad valorem duty of 160 per cent. I find, further, that pig lead 
is placed under a duty of 24 cents per pound, and pig lead in the 
markets of the world is worth about 2} cents a pound. That 
makes an ad valorem rate of 85 per cent. I would like to know, 
Mr. Speaker, why the Republican party has reversed in this case 
its ‘time-honored policy” and placed a higher duty upon the raw 
materia! than on the manufactured article. Here is a difference 
of 70 per cent and a little more in favor of the raw material. 

The only reason that I can find for this discrimination is that a 
certain gentleman claiming to be a resident of the United States, 
a Mr. Guggenheim, who owns large lead-refining mills in Mexico, 
demands to have it so, and he has got it. The capacity of the mills 
owned by Mr. Guggenheim in Mexico is said to be more than 
12,000 tons daily. He imports large quantities of manufactured 
lead into the United States, and he demands alow duty upon that, 
and he has got a low duty. He desires a high duty on lead ore, 
to keep it out, and he has got it. Now, I say that the miners of 
the Black Hills and the miners of other sections, who are engaged 
in mining the anes metals—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLEY. Ye3, sir. . 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that this provision was put in the bill at the demand of the Sena- 
tors from Montana and from Colorado, and if the Senator from 
South Dakota, Mr. Pettigrew, did not also favor it? 

Mr. KELLEY. As to the last Se I answer positively 
no. As tothe first proposition, I do not know. ButI dosay, Mr. 
Speaker, that this provision is an istic to the interests of 
miners everywhere in this country, the men who are engaged in 
taking out of the bowels of the earth the precious metals, and I 
say to my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], who, I under- 
stand, is a great adherent of the gold standard, though having but 
very little gold to stand upon, that he ought not to antagonize 
any 2 og aa which looks to bringing into use more money. 

aughter. 

Now, this bill does work great injustice to the men who are en- 
gaged in the mining industry. I do not know, on the other hand, 
who is to be benefited by it or whether anybody is to be benefited 
by it except this Mr. ne 

How much time have se eases, oy Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four and one-half minutes. 


Mr. KELLEY. I want 00 shy 8 0 eee nominated that 
oon, 


fleman from Texas who occupied the floor a while this aftern 
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and who paid his compliments in no uncertain terms to the grea; 
Dingley bill. P 

That gentleman stated, as I am informed, that every man w),, 
sat here and refused to vote against this bill was a “‘ moral coward.” 
Now, gentlemen, I did not vote against the bill and I did not yots 
forit. I belong toa — school that does not believe that t}. 
tariff is the great and paramount issue before the people; and [| 
believe, Mr. Speaker, that if the amendment offered by Nenato; 
PETTIGREW had been adopted as a part of this bill, the greates; 
amount of harm would have been taken out of the bill. I beliey, 
that the greatest harm comes oe high tariff by building up 
trusts and combinations, not by stimulating the production o; 
the manufacture of articles in this couatry. 

But I do agree with gentlemen on this side of the House, and 
perhaps with the gentleman from Texas, that corporations and 
trusts and combinations are built up under this high protectiye 
system. I believe that = have favored the sugar trust unduly, 
I believe that provision has been placed in this bill in such a man- 
ner that an ordinary mind, unacquainted with polariscopic tests 
and one thing and another known only to experts, can not te!) 
anything about it. This has been done for the sole purpose of 
deceiving the people of this country. I believe that this tariff bil] 
is too high; that the Wilson bill was high enough, as it was the 
highest tariff that was ever im on the consumers of this 
country except the McKinley bill; and the gentleman whose name 
is upon this bill stated at the foot of the bill that the rate of duty 
it imposed was on an average 7 per cent higher than those of the 
McKinley bill. Hence I think its rates are too high, even as a 
revenue measure. When the McKinley bill was enacted, in 1890), 
it was designated as a bill to reduce the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. This rete eee that its schedules were in a large de- 
gree prohibitive. This measure is designated as a bill to increase 
the revenues, while the rates it imposes are admittedly higher 
than the McKinley bill, and must accordingly be prohibitive in a 
greater degree. It has certain revenue features, of course, the 
greatest being the increase in the duty on sugars of more than 1(0 
per cent, which will bear very heavily on the poorer class; and 
thus we see the ublican p can no longer boast of giving 
the people ‘‘a free breakfast table.” But the trusts contributed 
heavily to the Republican exchequer in the last campaign, and 
they had to be allowed to recoup themselves in recovery of the 
outlay. 

Of course the same farce is acted out in this bill that is in every 
tariff bill the Republican party enacted, namely, ‘‘ protecting the 
farmer.” I wish to say to the Republican members of this House 
that youcan no longer deceive the farmers of thiscountry. They 
know that it is impossible to afford them any commensurate de- 
gree of protection, when they send abroad to be sold in the open 
markets of the world more Gann $600,000,000 annually of the prod- 
ucts of their industry. But however bad this bill may be, how- 
ever much it favors trusts and monopolies, a majority of the peo- 
ple of this country voted for the Republican party, knowing that 
some such measure would be the result if they were successful; 
and I know of no better way to prove to them the utter folly of 
expecting relief from such a measure than to give them all they 
want of it. Hence I want to see the Republicans make this bill 
exactly to their liking, and I believe that it will a quicker 
than anything else the hollowness of the claims that are made 
for it. Still I claim that the tariff is not the great and momentous 
question before the American people to-day. 

I want to say to that gentleman from Texas who said that the 
man was a “ moral coward” who refused to vote against this bill 
thatthe members of the a Party are not moral cowards; 
that men who dared to sever affiliations with their old par- 
ties and join a new organization and blaze the way for reforms 
were never known as moral cowards in this or any other age. I 
say to you men that you have exhausted the vocabulary o vile 
epithets _— the heads of the members of the People’s ety 
but I say it remained for the gentleman from Texas to first apply 
the vile epithet ‘ moral coward” to that organization, and I hurl 
the insult back in his face. 

I want to say this to the gentleman from Texas: That when he 
and his associates had the moral courage to nominate for Presi- 
dent last fall a man who made the open statement that he was 
indebted to no trust, clique, combination, or corporation in the 
nation, and if elected would be under no obligations to them, the 


of own, and su candidate use.} I am 
dof ha su t man; andI that should 

be agai~ nominated he will receive the same support, not b 
fusion of the parties, but in an honorable recognition 4 
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the Abe Lincoln of 1896 upon that platform, you did not discuss 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 


the tariff question. I want to ask you in what speech did Wil- | report. 


liam J. Bryan make the tariff question the paramount issue of 


that cam a 
Here the hammer fell. } 
r. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman from South Dakota [ Mr. 


KELLEY] allow me to ask him a question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, and 
it can only be extended by the consent of the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ishould be very glad to answer the gentleman's 

tion. 
er. GROSVENOR. Mr. eine, I do not intend to enter into 
the general debate on this bill; but I want to furnish to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. KeLLey] a little information 
which will doubtless be valuable to him when he elaborates and 
extends the very able speech which he has just concluded. 

Mr. KELLEY. By explaining all the workings of the sugar 
trust, I aoe. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman ought not to get excited. 
Iam going to give him some information. 

Mr. KELLE . Lnever get excited. ven) 

Mr.GROSVENOR. The tariff on lead in ore and upon pig lead 
is doubtless a little higher in this bill now than a great many mem- 
bers of the House would have fixed it if they had had exactly their 
way aboutit. In the bill as passed by the House the duty on lead in 
the ore was 1 cent a pound, and the duty was correspondingly ad- 
vanced upon the finished product. But if the gentleman will 
carefully examine the proceedings of the Senate, he will discover 
that at the demand of the representatives of the People’s Party 
the increase was made in that body; and it was held in the bill by 
the vigorous protest and advocacy of the member of the People's 
Party on the conference committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask the gentleman to name from what State 
those members of the People’s Party that he speaks of came. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. From the Northwest. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is that all one State? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; there are several States up there. 

Mr. KELLEY. Which of those States, then? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It was demanded by the two Populist 
Senators from Nevada. 

Mr. KELLEY. If I understand the matter, Nevada has hardly 
one Populist Senator—certainly not more than one. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. She has two. 

Mr. KELLEY. As I understand it, a man who votes for the 
sugar trust is nota very good Populist; and one of those voted 
for the sugar schedule. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think the gentleman will find that this 
increase is supported Poe Senators from Montana, one of whom, 
I believe, has declared himself to be a Populist, or at least voting 


with that party. 
Mr. KELLEY. I never heard it. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I wish to say, in this connection, that I do 
not hold myself responsible for what anybody is politically who 
is in this ition. 

Mr. Y. Then you should not make accusations con- 
cerning something you know nothing about. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have to place them somewhere. It is 
very easy 
That is one of 


to say that a man is nota — or is not anything. 

e easiest things to ~ ut you will find that the 

increase on lead ore was put into the bill originally on the demand 

of the Senators from the Northwestern States—the States now 

largely represented by Populist Senators—and was held in the bill 

at their demand in the conference committee. That is all I have 
to say about it. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me to 
in him for a question? I have made a calculation along 
the line of the classifications embodied in this bill, and according 
to the best ability I could bring to bear, I figure that under the 
duties fixed by the conferees white lead will yield three and one- 
half millions net—what may be called “ protection "—to the lead 
trust annually. Will the gentleman from Ohio inform me 
whether that calculation is fairly correct or not, in his judgment? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, does en say it is? 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. A ing to my best ability it is 
correct, but if the tleman from Ohio indicates that it is not 
correet—although I had intended to publicly make the statement— 
I will withhold it and revise my figures. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman says it is correct, I am 


oo his conclusion. 
M of Washington. Then I accept the conclusion as 


r. 
true, as the tleman from Ohio says it is. 
Mr. VENOR. The “ gentleman from Ohio” does not 
know, does not care anything about it. [Laughter. } 
Mr. IS of Washington. I know the latter part of the 
istrue. It is proverbial with his party on this ques- 
[Laughter and use on the Democratic side. } 


in 


Mr. BAILEY. I presume that that is not seriously submitted, 
Mr. Speaker. I suggest that the House now take a recess. 

The SPEAKER. If some other gentleman desires to occupy 
the floor, the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentlemanfrom Tennessee [Mr. McMILLUIN 
still controls his hour, the most of which is unexhausted, as 
understand it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has asked the 
Chair to reserve the remainder of his time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Inview of that fact, believing that he will want 
to use it later on, I ask unanimous consent that the House now 
take a recess until 8 o'clock. 

There was no objection; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 





EVENING SESSION, 

The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o'clock p. m., resumed 
its session. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, just before the recess to-day the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLEMING], who had occupied some 
part of his hour, yielded the remainder of the time to me, to be 
yielded by me to other gentlemen on the floor. Before I had an 
opportunity to consume any portion of the time—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before the gentleman proceeds, I desire to say 
that it is my hope that we may be able to come toa vote at 10 
o'clock on the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam inclined to think that we can not reach a 
vote by 10 o'clock. Iam of the opinion, however, that we might 
possibly reach a vote by, or perhaps before, 11 o'clock. I am not 
able just now to say as to how much time I shall occupy myself. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iunderstand the gentleman to say that on or 
before 11 o'clock we wil! be able, with the consent of his side, to 
reach a vote? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is my judgment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think it would not be advisable to postpone 
the vote to a later hour than that. I trust the gentleman will be 
able to arrange the time, however, so that we may secure a vote 
on the bill by half past 10 o'clock. 

I wish further to say that we shall desire to occupy fifteen 
minutes, or perhaps a half an hour, on this side in closing the dis- 
cussion, and I trust we will be able to come to a vote certainly 
not later than 11 o'clock. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to be entirely frank with the gentleman 
from Maine, and say to him, if I feel like occupying as much time 
as I may desire to occupy in the discussion, we will not be able to 
reach a vote as early as half past 10 o'clock, but I do think we can 
reach it by 11 o’clock. Iam not able to say just how long I will 
speak. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Can not an arrangement be made to reach a 
vote at 11 o’clock, then? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not be willing to make a hard and fast 
arrangement of that kind, because I would not like to speak against 
a time agreement. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I make the observation simply because I do 
not desire to cut off the gentleman from Texas in any manner, 
but I believe that he is yielding to various gentlemen not mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. These are some promises for a short time that 
T have made an arrangement for and feel under obligation to com- 
ply with even if it comes out of my own time. 

Will the Chair kindly inform me how much time the gentleman 
from Georgia {[Mr. FLEMING] occupied? 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-seven minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then there will be twenty-three minutes of his 
hour left? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield—— 

. Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to say that I shall move, as near 1i 
o'clock as possible—certainly not later than that—the previous 
question on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. BAILEY. 1 understand that. 

I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
DowELL]}. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, within a few hours there will 
have been placed upon the statutes of the United States a new 
tariff or revenue measure. A little more than four months ago 
the President of the United States convened the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress in extraordinary session for the alleged purpose of providing 
means “‘to raise revenue and to encourage the industries of the 
United States.” After these four months of deliberation, what is 
the result? First, there is an evidence that the Republican party 


has once more played falsely with the American people. 
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Instead of providing a measure that will raise revenue, as the 
purpose was stated to be, we have not that, but we have a meas- 
ure that provides profit and ——— for the trusts and —- 


of thiscountry. It was generally believed by the American —— 
that when Congress convened in catepertinnny session, & m 

tariff bill would be framed in a short time, and Congress meer 
adjourn. Instead of that, the people have been disappointed. 
The work has undoubtedly, as it shows upon the face of the meas- 
ure that we have before us, been conducted in such a manner 
that all the trusts and combines have had their interests looked 
after, and the interests of the people have been ignored, to suffer 
as heretofore, 

I have said that there is another evidence of playing false with 
the American people. In the election last year it was stated the 
country over that all that the American people had to do was to 
elect Major McKinley; that confidence would be restored and 
prosperity would once more come, In this the people were dis- 
appointed, It was a false promise. Confidence was not restored. 
Prosperity has not come. 

wish to read a few words uttered by one of the greatest expo- 
nents of the gold standard in the last campaign, and one of the 
most able advocates of theelection of President McKinley, to show 
that prospector has not come. In the Forum for July t ere is an 
article by J. Laurence Laughlin, professor of political economy in 
the University of Chicago, who, as I have already said, was one of 
the chief exponents of the gold standard a year, and aman who 
did more, probably, to mislead the le of the West than any 
other man who worked for that side in the campaign. He says: 

Ths present heavy depression of industry is certainly a far ars from the 


daeortll bustle of Rapertey which the aed ublic expected as a conse- 
quence of Mr. McKinley's ‘s election. Redeell so eeavarenl was the belief in 


recovery in case of blican success that rat inst November was a 
the turning point of industrial suffering. The feeling of confidence im- 
——, or the election caused a grea’ o in the ao tine of securities, 


to be followed, within a month or two, by 
Gecline. Since shen industry bas moved with lead 
This comes not from a Democrat, but segs a Republican of 
Republicans. If anyone on this side were to make the same state- 
ment, it would be denounced as mere partisan claptrap; but 
here we have the words of a who is regarded as one of 
the most eminent of our econ writersin thiscountry. I wish 
to —_ a few sentences further from what he says in this same 
article: 


~4 and disheartening 


A tariff bill was ex from the McKinley Administration by most well- 
informed men, if y to provide a income to meet exis deficits; 
but it was generally casumned that it would be a moderate measure. 

The American people expected that we would have a moderate 
measure; that it would not be a high protective measure; that it 
would not be a restoration of the McKinley tariff; but in this they 

e been ne You are a only restoring the McKinley 
eer ou are making a tariff that carries much higher rates 
an 
eee pany Congress with playing falsely with its sup- 
porters 


Indecd, in the days immediately following the election, in a flush of te- 
= appreciation jor the help of aes blican oo 


rs ight haven rea a tariff with such these new 
ail es ee ve no reason for ever leaving Seen te tue a And during 
a paign | So in the St. Louis to ro sa capa the 
was no ledge particular “ schedules” was 
Bhat no such extreme Cuties as those inthe M 


explained to 
Dill (which eds The be 
. La = nomination = ws himself) — ee 
of mcm of the ane = overcome the deficit. and not cotendiaty at on = 
need for greater 
Moreover, it was 

asurplus provided with which t ton retire 
man: —w t need not be sai 


pe oO to » to pro ‘a. doubt, Sows given the 
0} wou.d, no ve 
cious uation—grea 


tant « 
Further on Professor Laughlin says: 
instead of this, what was the country given? 
And he says in answer to his own question: 
A tariff of ex cations. a tariff of scandals, a tariff of barbarisms, a tariff 
which eatagonianh both epublicans and Denscrate, and whose cxtreme | crease 
rovisions peve &s been so > cee el throughout the 
Breadth of land that counter for a reform of customs duties 
seen come inevitably a part of the future, even before the bill is en- 


Instead of an act likely to be acquiesced 


the monetary 


tries affected could amet u some eertainty for a few years 
the unctnedia of our ~ is so in- 
‘tense jptuous, on is “an irides 


but by a process Nergataion foresiieh gait which Will not bear the light 
aiere en tS ee in 
now repudiating the acts of his party and de- 


of ts il ie worthy of special ‘. _ 
and just. Professor Laughlin's opinion is likewise that 
other noted men who voted for the 

didate last fall. 
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In the words which follow Mr. Laughlin charges | yer 


and under which the indus- | 





JULY 19, 


Mr. Laughlin states an important fact, namely, that this tar| 7 
act will not be acquiesced in. It is not a law which the best j, 
terests of the country demand. It does not carry the mark; ; 
honest intentions and unselfish motives. This measure is of sy 
character that tariff agitation will go on. The honest toili: 
masses of this country will not submit long to unequal and un }\\-; 
taxation. 

Had the framers of this bill set about to make a bill to provi. 
sufficient revenue, they could have, within a few wecks. ., 
amended the law now in force, Congress could have adjour) z 
many weeks ago, the people of this country, except those hol; 
an interests in trusts and great combines, would be satisti:\_ 

business men could proceed with some certainty as to t)). 


Pecieber Laughlin, in the article from which [ have quoted, 
commenting upon the method of preparing this bill now be! 


us, ict 
Zhe ayatem e special interests are themselves not merc) , 
mitted, but invited ie the ae levied on ee seotiucts 1: m 
be compared to aa sitting in court an a yuating Sue ent on their 
= cases. Such a system contains in itself the own dest 
What mighty words of truth! How prophetic! Althongh thio 
writer is not a member of Congress, he seems to know some i:- 
side facts. He understands that the schedules of this bill were 
fixed by agents of trusts and manufacturers. Who can point 0111 
= schedule that was fixed by the farmers of this country? \.+ 
wee fair-minded man in this House must admit that the agricil- 
industries of this country are suffering the greatest of ||. 
What has been done to benefit the farmers and laborers? Not).- 
ing. But they will be compelled to pay more for what they mu-: 


af Ne eee a eee = this — nay 
sugar gone up 6 points. umber kings have ben 
given $2 a thousand on lumber. "fo ae + butchers in Chicago 
are granted a duty on hides. Now, near a men out of five beliey ve 
the cattle raisers will not be benefited by this duty. It is alle 
that this duty is allowed to remunerate the millionaire butc ber Ss 
for what contributed to Mr. Hanna’s campaign fund. 


Professor Laughlin says: 
It may not ae 2 nant Se thing to say, but never 


on— 
and in of our 


l 


% least in this 
in the honor 
blic servants in a. One almost hesitates \ 


ruialatie ite ba mea seaesid. Bo f. . 
tion 80. ) r 
sus: maemo thet about, asmatter of common rep. ~ 
that while the President himself not have made election promises, y«t 


his agente have enamel Yor tia, tn taster af aterlrelll, tootlow n ‘ 
ous iateveute to recoup themselves the made to 0 


for advances 
Se eee nchinwton ~ eens. the un 
es color such repo: Ss: else 
preeminence 


over monetary 


And further on in the article he says: 

qn ig elt i See vee not, by any means, see the fet- 

“xe —. cer, what the people of this country want is « mot 
sufficient revenue; a reve- 


me saw mag em arenes taxes in an van ea a and just manner. 


Speaker, I myself of the courtesy 

of ths Mouse soonest a reference to the 
The tariff act is the nineteenth - 

eral revision of the tariff in history of our , and it will 
very shortly pacts ple ontey * It is to accu- 
annual revenue it will yield to : 

but eae it will at least 
tive times ae mac to the trusts and 


are enormously 


saeicenehdemanine 
an in te anaes a ae Oe 


"etn eee eet eee Se pro- 


and thus de- 

are OE 

eye ey oe to colossal fortunes of men who have 
heretofore been the of the. system. The 
ve, reasons for exultation, 

but there is no joyfor the men in their employ. The trusts which 
have been up and by the rejoice, but the 
a no occasion oa surplus becomes narrower, 


Republines na’ oe ctional commits, Marx | vi sboctiy 
after the passage bill by the E i one groves 
ata conversation botweon two of na- - 
el cet eles Gare of the to aemennaation 
that unless the rates of the bill were sharply 
sock ities ths eaohanen aceas tae would become so 
= 
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odious to the people as to destroy the protective system. That 
Fang as reported by the conference committee is probably 
higher in many of its schedules than when it originally passed the 
House, and easily surpasses in its average rate of taxation the Mc- 
Kinley law. The average rate of taxation under the McKinley 
law was 49.58 per cent; the average rate of taxation under the 
Wilson Act 39.94 per cent, while the average rate of taxation 
under the Dingley Act will probably be about 58 per cent. It re- 
mains, therefore, to be seen whether the prophecy of this distin- 
guished Republican will be fulfilled. Mr. Speaker, the McKinley 
‘Act increased almost all duties. ’ 

Under the McKinley — the ramparts of protection were 
raised at every point, and its lines bristled with prohibitory du- 
ties. It imposed higher rates of taxation than had been exacted 
by any prior tariff act, and was a defiant challenge of commercial 
war to the nations of the earth. The Wilson Act succeeded the 
McKinley Act, and although unsatisfactory in some of its sched- 
ules, it made a long stride in the direction of freer trade. The 
Wilson Act transferred to the free list 106 articles which were sub- 
ject to duty under the McKinley Act. The rates of taxation on 
100 other articles were reduced from 50 to 75 per cent, on 367 arti- 
cles from 25 to 50 per cent, and on 238 articles the reduction 
exceeded 25 per cent. ; 

The rates of taxation on 128 articles remained as they were in 
the McKinley Act. The Wilson Act (because of the nominal 
Democratic majority in the Senate) was tainted with protection 
in a few of its schedules, and yet its operations fully vindicate 
the wisdom of the Democratic theory in respect to taxation and 
foreign trade, 

The exhibit of the exports and imports of the United States, 
only recently issued by the Bureau of Statistics, shows a marvel- 
ous growth in our export trade during the last fiscal year, which 
is gag ne naan in all our history. 

The total exports of domestic and foreign merchandise ag 

ted $1,051,987,091, being $169,380,153 in excess of the preceding 

| year, while at the same time the imports were $764,373,905, 
or $15,350,000 less than the eae year. That is to say, under 
the policy of reciprocal trade the United States during the last 
year increased by $169,380,153 the value of its pa pee 
sold abroad, the amount purchased abroad having $15,350,- 
000 less than during the preceding year. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that if commerce is unfettered this country can again suc- 
cessfully compete with the great commercial nations of the earth. 
The benign policy, however, under which our commerce is rapidly 
<a be reversed by the Dingley Act. 

The highways of ocean commerce and the markets of the world 
are to be again surrendered to England and other nations and the 
business a yy of our own people limited to our own shores. 
But, Mr. , the conference report having been so recently 
submitted, and without the usual accompanying comparative 
statement, it is impossible for me at this time tocritically analyze 
the rates of the ley bill, but it is manifest that taxation runs 
riot in all of its schedules. It is estimated that more than 200 
classes of articles carry tax rates averaging between 50 and 75 per 


cent; more than 50 classes average between 75 and 100 per cent, 
while more than 100 classes of articles carry duties in excess of 


those levied by the McKinley Act. 

“MeKinleyiem ” and ‘‘ Dingleyism” are both extreme illustra- 
tions of the vicious policy of paternalism, The McKinley Act, in 
the campaigns following its enactment, led the Republican —_ 
to disaster. The Dingley Act, in the campaigns to come, will 
prove still more disastrous to that party. 

It was Waterloo for the Republican party in 1890 and 1892. It 
will be Waterloo, Sedan, and Pultowa, all in one, in 1897 and 1898. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. BERRY. Coming from a State, Mr. Speaker, where tariff 
— con its birth, almost, 5 a war, when the en 
bills blican party nm passed; representing, as 
do, nearly poorton people upon this floor, I feel it due at least that 
I should my condemnation of this bill. I do not think 
ble to come up to the standard of the distinguished 
[Mr. DinGLey] when he says that speak- 

day, for I would take a very much less 
amount than that for ae Iam going to say this evening. 

gentleman from Maine that, while he 

bring $100,000 of revenue into the Treasury of 

ell satisfied that it will take from the 
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other day of those Gold Democrats who voted for Mr. McKink 
[laughter], and they agreed that the worst piece of perfidy eve 
practiced on the people of the United States was now being con 
templated. 
voting to elect Mr. McKinley, about an extra session being held 
to pass a tariff bill to levy more duties upon the consuming public 
of the United States. 
ward. They call themselves the 
They claim to be the “Simon Pure” Democrats. 


ican people. 
statute book of the United States, we will settle the question be- 
fore the American people. 
cuss this question, and I trust we will find, as we once before did 
the distinguished Speaker standing over there with a few of his 
chosen cohorts attacking the Wilson bill as then presented, when 
the distinguished gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, stood up 
for the principle as laid down in the Wilson bill at that time. 


ucts of American manufacture.” 


to foreign lands, giving labor to the American people thereby and 
broadening the market in which the American goods were sold, 
which is the thing that we want and what I have been taught to 
believe in my State as a Democrat 


I do believe that the only right we have is to pass a tariff for 


revenue, and that alone; and when this bill is urged for the pur- 
pose of protecting the industries of this country and encouraging 
them, it is directly in the face of every idea that has been taught 
in the Democratic party from the days of Thomas Jefferson down 
to the present. 


We had a meeting in the city of Louisville, in my State, t 


y 


That is what was said by these Democrats, after 


Still these gentlemen are getting their re 
‘National Democratic party.” 


Whether they are or not is a question to be settled by the Amer- 
When this measure shall have been put upon the 


In two years from this they will dis 


I believe that as between the two bills it would be better for the 


people of this country and better for the manufacturers of this 
country if we were to allow the Wilson bill to stand where it is, 
for it will be said of your Dingley bill as was said of the Wilson 
bill four years ago, when capital said, ‘‘Let there be peace and 
quiet in this country.” 
American people say, ‘‘Give us a broader and better market. 
What we need is not the home market of 75,000,000 people, but 
we want the market of the world, so that we can supply 300,000,000 
or 500,000,000 people. 
to do every day, and not have strikes and shut-downs and the 


That is what manufacturers want. The 


That gives to the manufacturer something 


xe0ple without work because there is no demand for their goods. 

e want a wider market, a better opportunity to sell the prod- 
[remember a striking incident 
in this House, when the distinguished gentleman from Massachu 
setts [Mr. WALKER], who talked well upon the tariff from the 
high protective standpoint, wanted free hides because he said that 
$20,000,000 worth of shoes were sent out to the foreign market, 
and that with cheap hides in this country they could supply the 
foreign market with shoes; but when it comes to touching the 
shoe manufacturer, he says, ‘‘Give us free hides and no protec 
tion.” This has been going on ever since the war; and now [ be 
lieve that the present bill is the worst that the Republican party 
has ever presented, worse even than the Morrill tariff, passed dur- 
ing the war. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. | 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, if the final settlement of this que 
tion depended upon the vote which we are about to take, I would 
consider it an imposition on the patience of the House tooccupy its 
time in further argument, because I know that nothing which | 
may say will change the opinion and that nothing which any man 
could say would change the vote of a single gentleman on this 
floor. But, sir, it is a fortunate circumstance that this, like all 
other great questions in our country, must be settled finally by the 
15,000,000 voters whose Representatives we are, and not by the 
357 members who compose this body. It is not to you, therefore, 
but it is to those who must decide between you and us that I 
desire to submit a brief and dispassionate statement of our views. 
In doing this I shall endeavor to avoid the error of those who 
speak as if the tariff were our most important question without 
falling into the error of those who speak as if it were our least 
important question. I am one of those who think that while 
the tariff is second in importance to another great question 1t is 
nevertheless a question of vast importance to the people of this 
country. My judgment is that finance and taxation are our great 
est economic questions, and though it may be proper to settle 
them one at a time, both must be settled wisely before this coun 
try can attain its highest prosperity. No tariff legislation can 
make this country prosperous under its present financial sys- 
tem, and no financial system could make the agricultural sections 
of this country prosperous under a tariff law which compels the 
farmers to pay exorbitant prices for their manufactured goods, 
Whatever may be my — as to the relative importance of 
this question, it is the only one before us now, and I shall confine 
myself on this occasion to a discussion of it alone. 

ou have attempted to defend this bill, with its enormons in- 
crease of taxation, by alleging that the present law will not yield 
sufficient revenue to support the Government; and in order to 
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convince the country that this is true the Committee on Ways 
and Means embodied in its report to the House the following 
statement and table: 

For pany Saw years the revenue has been inadequate to meet the cur- 


rent expenditures and pay the interest on the war debt. The deficiency 
during this period has been as follows: 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 
1kO4 


Total deficiency ..........-. 


The distinguished gentleman [Mr. DINGLEY] who prepared that 
report will find it difficult to explain why he included the defi- 
ciency for 1894 in his indictment against the present law, when he 
knew that every dollar of that deficienc occurred under the 
McKinley Act; and his reputation for foresight will not be im- 
proved by the fact that he estimated the deficiency for the fiscal 
year of 1897 at $55,000,000, whereas the returns, which are now 
complete, show that it was less than $19,000,000. Omitting 1894, 
whose deficiency, of course, can not be charged to the present 
law, and correcting the figures for 1897 by inserting the actual 
deficiency of $18,623,107 in place of the estimated deficiency of 
$65,000,000, the table would stand this way: 


---- 203,811,729 


Deficiency for the fiscal year ended June 30— 
SE Gh da deaidlashopsctpsnastsaseltsstbediaivadbbrteestéchsaull $43, 808, 223 
TR d:ctine ebdelodihues sah dhotsinatyskiucisnsacapegenath battnnesinbes 25, 208, 246 
TUT istitnnns Kuchidundstnguerea noniagdglnennunmenecden Ccnslincearernigitilalils ei 18, 623, 107 
NN  iinccpasbanbidndds dis iad ctihiilin’ sini iaads 87, 629, 576 


It will be observed that the deficiency for 1896 is 40 per cent 
less than that for 1895, and that the deficiency for 1897 is 25 
one less than that for 1896; and it is well known to every- 

y that if the last Republican Congress had not increased its 
appropriations over those of the pueomas Democratic Congress 
the decrease in the deficiency of 1897, as compared with 1896, 
would have been even greater than the decrease in the deficienc 
of 1896, as compared with 1895. The conclusion to which all 
of this inevitably leads is that the deficiency is a yr goed dimin- 
ishing one, and that it would disappear altogether if the present 
law were continued in o tion and the appropriations were 
kept within reasonable limits. If our Republican friends insist 
that 1897 ought to be excluded from consideration, I will admit 
that a year which immediately es a revision of the tariff 
is not always a safe basis for comparison; and to avoid com- 
az the argument I will set it aside and I will take the 

scal year of 1896 gs the fairest test of the revenue-producing 
wer of the present law. The deficiency for that year was 

5,203,246; and undoubtedly such a deficiency, under normal con- 
ditions, would call for a change in the law. But it would be nec- 
essary to ascertain whether or not the conditions had been normal 
before any intelligent change could be pro , because every 
sensible person understands that a law which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would yield ample revenue might under oxicgecditeny 
circumstances result in a deficiency. ow, sir, every man who 
possesses even a superficial knowledge of public affairs knows that 
conditions were not normal in 1896, and that our importations 
during that fiscal year were smaller than usual; in consequence 
of which we collected less money at the custom-houses. But the 
Treasury statistics make it plain that if our imports in 1896 had 
been equal to our imports in 1893, there would have been no defi- 
ciency. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

I have never been an enthusiastic supporter of the present law, 
because I can not subscribe to the theory of free raw materials, 
which is one of its marked ch stics; but with that exception 
it is very much better than it has ever been credited with being. 
No important measure in the history of this country was ever 
enacted under circumstances so unfavorable for its fair trial. It 
was denounced on its final passage by the author of it, and it was 
discredited by President Cleveland, whose course in reference to it 
no one would undertake at this time to defend; for when the passions 
of that contest had cooled, we were all ready to a that either his 
duty to his party required him toapprove that bill, or else his duty 
to thecountr ss him to disapprove it. There was no middle 
ground. If the ll was so bad that for the sake of his party he 
could not sign it, then it was so bad that for the sake of his country 
he ought to have vetoed it; but he stubbornly refused to do either, 
and suffered it to become a law, derided by its enemies and de- 
serted byits friends. And yet, sir, we have seen this despised and 
nameless outcast vindicate itself as a revenue measure at least until 
all fair-minded men will now acknowledge that as it stands to-day 
it would raise money enough, under normal conditions, to defra 

all proper and current expenses; and that it would have d 


the means for a gradual extinguishment of the public debt if its 
income-tax provision had not been n by that remarkable 
decision which has done more to destro ular confidence in the 
integrity of the Supreme Court than all the enemies of that court 


could have done in an hundred years. [Applause.] 
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REDUCED EXPENSES BETTER THAN INCREASED TAXATION 


But, Mr. Speaker, even if we should concede that the reveno 


received in 1896 is a fair criterion by which to judge the present 
law, and that we can expect no 
which will come from the growth and development of the country 
it would not conclude our argument against this levy of additional 
taxes. There are two ways, sir, of preventing a deficiency. |; 
can be done by reducing e 
creasing taxation; and if the revenue under the present law js 
not sufficient to meet the public charges, Congress ought to re- 
duce its appropriations instead of increasing the people's taxes, 


increase under it except that 
nditures just as effectually as by in- 


The greatest of the Roman senators used to say that economy is 
a resource which was always available to supply deficiencies, jut 
our Republican friends do not believe in that philosophy. They 
never consider how they can spend less, but it is always how 
they can collect more, and nothing could better illustrate the 
baleful effect of the protective theory than the fact that it ban- 
ishes all thought of retrenchment from the minds of those who 
advocate it. Nor is it strange that this should be the case; be- 
cause as protection inculcates the absurd and dangerous notion 
that taxation is a benefit rather than a burden, it is natural 
that it should lead to the wasteful expenditure of public money. 
Men who support a theory which affirms that high taxes en- 
courage the industry and promote the happiness of our people 
can no more resist extravagance than they can suspend the laws 
of nature. To successfully defend the system of protection 
they must a extravagance which it breeds, and many 
of its advocates have grown bold enough to do this. We have 
heard it proclaimed in this Hall over and over again that the 
_— money ought to be spent ungrudgingly: we have heard 

e strict economy which was once prof: y all parties de- 
nounced as parsimony: we have heard the prodigality which 
spends without question praised as the true — of this Govern- 
ment; and when some of us, in the name of an outrage’ people, 
have ventured to protest, we have been answered with glittering 

ihrases about the greatness of this country. We have been told 
t liberal a ne eee make a strong and splendid govern- 
ment; and so they do, but theyalso make a weak and servile peo- 
ple. oy gesmeg on the Democratic side.} The glory of a free 
— c is not in its standing army, its great navy, and its mag- 
n t buildings; but in the contentment of its A se ae in the 
ow of its laws; and in the justice of their administration. 
protection had no other sin to answer for, it would be enough 
for us to know that it turns us from the frugal habits and simple 

tastes of our sturdy forefathers and teaches us to forget — 

How wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

No system can be a good one which encourages extravagance; 
because, sir, extravagance is a vice which enfeebles the mind, be- 
numbs the conscience, and degrades the character of apeople. An 
extravagant nation can no more escape becoming a corrupt nation 
than a spendthrift can escape a vagabond. 


A FALSE PRETENSE. 


The pretense that the bill under consideration is designed pri- 
marily to increase the public revenues is a false one upon its very 
face; use if that had been the object, it could have been ac- 
complished without disturbing all business interests of the 
country by ageneral revision of our tariff duties. A slight change 
in the existing law would have sufficed. An amendment substi- 
tuting the sugar schedule of the pending bill for the sugar sched- 
ule of the — law, with the differential duty in favor of the 

trust entirely eliminated, would have increased the revenue 
at least $21,000,000, and the substitution of the tobacco schedule 
of the a bill for the tobacco schedule of the existing law 
would have added over $7,000,000 more, making a total increase by 
these two amendments of $3,000,000 above deficiency of the 
last fiscal year. 

Revenue for the Government, however, was not the real pur- 
pose which the framers of this bill had in their minds. They de- 
sired to collect more money, it is true, but their p in doing 
that was almost wholly a from the su of the Govern- 
ment. On the first e of his the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means shows that the difference 
between the Government's receipts and expenditures during the 
fiscal year of 1896 was less than $26,000,000, and toward the con- 
clusion of his report he declares that this bill, as originally re- 
ported to the House, was e to raise $113,000,000 more than 
was collected under the present law during that time. We know 
as a matter of record that the statement as to the deficiency of 
1896 is correct; and it is not for us to inquire whether 
the estimate of revenue under this was correct or not, because 
certainly the committee can not complain if I ee own state- 
ment as to the results of its own bill. Accepting 
estimate that their bill as originally to the House would 
have raised $113,000,000 more than was collected in 1896, when the 
deficiency was less than $26,000,000, we find that they desired to 











1897. 


take from the people of the United States each year nearly 
$90,000,009 more than was required for the economical adminis- 
tration of the Government. ith that report before us we in- 
stantly and unhesitatingly charged that the Republican party was 
seeking to accomplish through the indirect means of taxation a 
purpose which it dared not openly avow. We charged that their 
object in creating that enormous surplus was to accumulate the 
promissory notes of the Government in the Treasury and to hold 
them there, thus effectually withdrawing them from circulation. 
We have repeated that charge in the most specific manner, and no 
Republican with authority to speak has ever made a specific an- 
er to it. 
“While there is no reasonable doubt as to what the Republican 
leaders of the House expected and intended to do, their purpose has 
been, at least partially, defeated by the amendments of the Senate. 
I do not mean to imply that the dominant party in the Senate is 
entitled to any credit for laying at cross purposes with their 
friends in des Mouse: for the Senate appear to have amended the 
House not so much because they were opposed to the object 
which the House had in view as because they seemed to think that 
the House's zeal had outrun its judgment, and that instead of yield- 
ing a surplus, which would enable the present Administration to 
collect and retire the greenbacks, its bill would have resulted in a 
deficiency. I have nointerest in this conflict of opinion between 
the Republicans of the House and the Republicans of the Senate. 
The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee in 
framing their bill had followed, in the main, the rates and the pro- 
visions of the McKinley bill, and they calculated that their bill 
would raise more than $260,000,000 each year. In view of the fact 
that the McKinley bill in 1893 yielded over $200,000,000 with sugar 
on the free list, they did not think it unreasonable to suppose that 
their bill, so similar in all respects, would raise as much reve- 
nue as the McKinley bill plus the collections on sugar, which 
will not fall below $50,000,000. They had overlooked, however, 
the fact that prices have fallen very greatly since 1890, and that 
a specific duty which in 1890 had been fixed at the maximum 
revenue-producing point would, in consequence of the fall in 
rices, be prohibitory in 1897. To illustrate this: If the McKinley 
ill laid a specific duty of 15 cents per yard on cloth worth 30cents 
per yard, the duty would have been 50 per cent, and would have 
allowed its importation, thus yielding some revenue; but if the 
rice of that cloth, having fallen through all the years since 1890, 
now 20 cents per yard, a specific duty of 15 cents per yard is 
equal to 75 per cent, which might prevent its importation and de- 
stroyall revenue fromit. In overlooking this important consider- 
ation, the Ways and Means Committee made a serious mistake, 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate was probably right in 
concluding that the House had fixed many of its rates so high as 
to be bitory, and to thus impair the revenue. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


But, Mr. Speaker, it would not be a fair attack upon the Repub- 
lican party to debate the pending bill ey as a revenue 
measure, for while the Republican leaders pretend that the Gov- 
ernment has been suffering from the lack of money, they do not 
stop there. They go to the extent of saying that, even if the Gov- 
ernment did not need more revenue, they would repeal the present 
law, because they assert that it has subjected the industries of the 
United States to a ruinous foreign competition, and to that cause 

attribute the depression which prevails in all commercial, 
industrial, and icultural pursuits. 

The report of the Committee on Ways and Means asserts that— 

ane i our industries have suffered materially from unequal foreign 





And Lhold in my hand a circular issued by the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League, of which a Cabinet officer in the present 
Administration is a leading member, which declares in its opening 
sentence that— 


The entire country, as you know, is suffering beyond description from the 
industrial invasion of goods of other countries through the Wilson-Gorman 


This declaration, as fhe declaration contained in Chairman Dina- 
LEY’Ss report, assumes two things: It assumes, first, as a matter of 
fact, that our industries have suffered from foreign competition; 
and it assumes, second, as a matter of principle, that the Govern- 
ment has the right to restrict that competition. Whatever room 


there may be for a difference on the question of principle, and 
however he ble it may be for human reason to reach a con- 
clusion on it which will be accepted by all, there ought not to be 


and there is not the least difficulty in arriving at a positive and a 
satisfactory conclusion on the question of fact. 

Have the industries of the United States suffered under the pres- 
ent law from foreign competition? It is only necessary for us to 
examine the Treasury ecpenme to findour answer. As remarkable 
as it may appear after that our Republican friends have said, 

Treasury reports show that instead of foreign competition 
increasing under the present law, it has actually decreased as 
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compared with the McKinley law. At the close of the last fiscal 
year the present law had been in force thirty-four months, and 
the importations under it had been less than $2,170,000,000, while 
during the first thirty-four months under the McKinley law our 
importations exceeded $2,387,000,000; or, to state it in a different 
way, when the McKinley law had been in operation the same length 
of time as the present law the imports under it exceeded the 1m- 
ports under the present law by more than $200,000,000. Thus the 
undisputed and indisputable facts completely negative the asser- 
tion of the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and of the American Protective Tariff League, and show 
that theindustriesof the United States have suffered less from for- 
eign competition under the present Democratic law than they did 
under the former Republicanlaw. The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that 
all the industries of this country, those exempt from and those 
subject to foreign competition, have suffered; but the suffering of 
all has been produced by a cause that bears no relation tothe tariff 
question, and the suffering of some has been greatly aggravated 
by a high tariff. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the industries of this 
country have suffered from foreign competition, let us inquire 
how the framers of this bill have undertaken to correct what 
they consider a great evil. Here at least they have been candid, 
and they have not left us to conjecture either their motive or 
their method. They have written it in the very title of their bill 
that one of its purposes is to encourage the industries of the 
United States, and with almost equal candor they have declared 
that the high duties which it imposes are for the purpose of prevent 
ing foreign manufacturers from selling their goods in our markets. 
The object of such a regulation appears to be so patriotic that many 
men overlook its effect. They forget that in preventing for- 
eigners from selling their goods to us we also prevent our people 
selling their goods to foreigners. They forget that nations, lke 
individuals, can only expect to find purchasers for their goods 
when in their turn they become purchasers of the goods of their 
customers. They forget thatinternational commerce is essentially 
a system of barter and exchange, and that through a series of 
years its debits and credits will preserve a remarkably regular 
proportion. The gentleman from Maine [| Mr. DINGLEY] knows 
as well as I do that if each nation in the world should forbid its 
citizens to buy commodities produced in other countries, inter- 
national commerce would be completely annihilated, because there 
could be no sellers if there were no buyers. And yet, though he 
will not deny that absolute prohibition against foreign buying 
would totally destroy foreign selling, he will not admit that a 
restriction on foreign buying correspondingly restricts foreign 
selling. 

Mr. Speaker, I lay it down as an elementary principle of 
political economy that no government can encourage the indus- 
tries of its people by discouraging the exchange of their products. 
Exchange is the great inducement to production, and whatever 
interferes with the freedom of exchange must ultimately curtail 
production. In the nature of things no man would produce more 
than enough to satisfy his individual needs, unless he believed 
that he could find somebody to buy his surplus; and if no pur- 
chaser for the surplus could be found or expected, each man 
would cease to labor when he had supplied his own wants. The 
right and the opportunity of buying and selling are the salutary 
and indispensable motives to produce, and it is the consummation 
of folly to teach the people of this country that their industries can 
be encouraged by abridging their right to exchange the products 
of their labor with the people of other countries. I know, of 
course, that Congress can encourage particular industries by 
compelling all others to contribute toward the prosnerity of the 
favored ones; but I also know that the discouragement to those 
who are compelled to contribute is as great to them as the en- 
couragement is to those who receive the contribution. I know 
that a law which would compel the people of Rhode Island to 
give one-half of what they make each year to the people of New 
Hampshire would, for a time at least, make the people of New 
Hampshire more prosperous than they otherwise would be; but 
it is equally certain that the people of Rhode Island would be 
less prosperous than they ought to be. Such a law would add 
something to the wealth of New Hampshire, but at the same time 
it would take an equal sum from the wealth of Rhode Island, and 
would add nothing to the combined wealth of the twoStates. On 
the contrary, if such a law were continued in force through any 
considerable period of time, it would culminate in seriously im- 


iring the wealth of both States, because the people of New 
ampshire, expecting to live upon the labor of the ] eople of Rhode 
Island, would feel less inclined to labor f : and the 


yr themselves 

ople of Rhode Island, smarting under the f a great in- 

ustice and denied the hope of enjoying the wealth which their 

abor had created, would lose the highest inspiration to work. 
Legislation can affect the distribution of wealth, but can not 

produce it. The lawcan not make two ears of corn or two blades 

of grass grow where only one grew before, but it can take one 
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from the man whose labor has pootnens two and give it to another 
who has produced none. Such a law, however. injures the indi- 
vidual without benefiting the public. Indeed, such a law will 
ultimately injure the public as well as the individual, for in allow- 
ing one man to live upon the labor of another it discourages the 
efforts of both, and thus diminishes the total production of wealth. 
Men will not produce to their full capacity unless they can hope 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor; and it is an economic absurdity 
to suppose that the wealth of this een ae be increased by 
encouraging men to establish enterprises which can onl 
rofitable by overcharges against other and more ul indus- 
ries. Instead of employing our labor and materials in the pro- 
duction of commodities which can only be produced for the home 
market at a loss, it would be wiser to extend our commerce b 
exchanging what we can produce at a profit for articles w 
can be more cheaply produced in other countries, because profita- 
bie commerce is infinitely better than unprofitable manufacturing. 
me use.} The whole theory of protection is based upon the 
undamental error that Congress can direct the energies of our 
ple better than their own enlightened self-interest. Ido not 
lieve that. I believe that every man is better qualified to choose 
his own pursuit than the Government is to it for him. 
Give the F ve eee eae ting American the 
untramm opportunity toa own energy in hisown way, 
and he will achieve the best aie, Let him seek the best mar- 
kets for his goods, and he will bring treasures from every country 
on the globe to enrich his own. apenas. Give him open com- 
tition, and with his intelligence for his d and his enterprise 
or his sword he will conquer the industrial and commercial world. 
{[Applause.] Remove your vexatious restrictions, and under his 
old motto of ‘‘ Free trade and sailors’ rights” he will fleck the 
waters of every sea with the a messengers “= 
commerce and he will carry your flag into every region the 
earth, [Applause.] 













Not only is it true, Mr. Speaker, that diminishes our 
wealth by a g the freedom of in tional exchange, but 
it is also true it diminishes our wealth by fostering those 
combinations of capital which are formed for the purpose of lim- 
iting production in order to maintain prices. Traste are the 
legitimate and unavoidable outgrowth of protection, and both 
aim at the same end. ra is intended ey oor the aa, 
turer to escape competi .. Protection is designed protect 
domestic manufacturers against foreign competition; but does 
any man sup 
profitable it is to be relieved from foreign ition they will 
suffer a diminution of their profits by competing against each 
— ™~. same cane whith impel 2 to 
apply to ngress for nm 
appeal to them with equal Seren on 
competition among themselves. Not 
co y of protection, but the 
trusts have borrowed the argument, and almost the very lan- 
guage, of the protectionists; and the highest court in Germany has 
recently decided that trasts are not against the ublic of a 
nation which adheres to the of a ve . Lhave 
been unable to procure the text of decision, but I have a sum- 
mary of it printed in the issue of Public of June 24, 1897, 
for which it was ly translated from the Berlin Tageblatt, 
and I will ask the Clerk to read it at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The highest court of the German Empire, at Leipsic, has ren- 
an t decision, which we summarize . com- 
Prominent part in the Sail aad industri affairs. The court men- 

has emphatically 
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certainly, or generally speaking Ms (eee. 
when the er ee ah hee 
pe Foam dy ig td ne gree Bee ny ant ae of 
downward in the of papliaday mene 
the . such combinations looked upon, not only as war- 
ranted by the self- aoa meanense ser the! 
of the whole comm as well. is 


er] manages, would 
~ownaenal overproduction. 


Mr. BALLEY. Almost reason which can be given for the 
aaecinuh et 9 suchas law is a defense of all the trusts in 
existence; and it was his clear perception of this fact that moved 


cheaply. This is the argument 

friends of epee have insisted that if Congress would se. 
our domesti 

World, these gentlemen would within a reasonable time bec)),.. 
rich enough and str 
their goods, or if the 
be forced to doso by domestic com 


human greed. Had 
have become through experience, 
men who have long enjoyed an immunity from competition \ || 
nee Soouary gece to continue that immunity; and .; 
‘or my part, 
apostes of prota petition against forei they should ful). 
sav ; con) rs, y ould fully 

that Toreigne y u 


mitting the Democratic contention that unrestricted 
is desirable, 


it not oppose them if in doing 
even be hey er its favorite 


that when our manufacturers have learned how | contro 
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Mr. Blaine to utter his celebrated protest against the assaults w}) ), 
were an these combinations ten years ago. They ;..| 


us that tions of capital, by ing agaist 
the competition which they call industrial are, can prod Ice 


y, and will therefore sell them 1... 


over again. For years {)\. 


manufacturers against the competition of the | 
enough to voluntarily reduce the pric; 
d not reduce prices voluntarily, they wo.) | 
tition. They persuaded m::,; 


people to believe that these manufacturers when relieved from | 
tion would in time become competitors against ¢..\, 
; but those who believed that miscalculated the strength «, | 
intensity of been as wise at first as t)).\ 


would have known 1): 


do not wonder that, having been taught by |). 
that they can be made rich and = onde by 


they can be made richer and more powerfu! |\y 


being saved from competition among 


themselves. 
The friends of protection can not assail the trusts without «\|- 
competition 
end that almiesion oveetared the very founsntio: of 
Political must be consistent in 


: it necessary to attack, 
? . It is not ng, there- 
blican members of House, like the gentleman 
usetts . WALKER], have volunteered to defe1! 
, however, understand that the gent! 

while speech, has not been 


ae Sees the debate on this bill, both 
the , you have consistently and 

effort to destroy these unlawful combinations of , 
Mr. , look for a moment at the attitude of the two part iv. 
on question. You a bill intended to prevent for- 


of this bill 
ity we tested your 


ih of the bill we 

that if as Aemmeatic man- 

= = domestic competition ay moni 
ve no benefit protection againstforeign competition. Di: 
she an in Seieonenedition as we had a right to ex- 

petition? No, sir; every gen- 

on that side voted to sustain a ruling of the Chair which 

refused the House an to oa ee. and 

your party in the has down every amend- 

was intended to trusts. 


Gentlemen, 
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We say that you can not maintain the system without admitting 


in its advantages those who do not need them. 
Iam not ing toc in this high place that the Republican 
party has sold its intellect and conscience to the sugar trust, and I 
prefer to believe that it has been driven by the logic of its position 
to the assistance of a monopoly which has grown so bold under its 
ial pri that it scandalizes Congress and defies the power 
of the courts. But,sir, the Republican party must confess that it 
has sold itself to the sugar trust or it must admit that protection 
can not deny its benefits to monopoly. 
You can not claim that the differential of 66 cents on the hundred 
pounds of refined sugar is required to make the sugar-refining busi- 
ness table. Thatitis not needed is susceptible of easy demon- 


to a partici 


stration. Theadvantage which your differential gives to the sugar | 


trust exceeds $4,000,000 annually, while the reports of its own offi- 
cers show thet it declares dividends equal to $7,125,000 per annum, 
and carries large sums to its reserve fund each year. Taking no 
account of the reserve fund, and subtracting the $4,000,000 which 
you give from the$7,125,000 which it declares in dividends, it shows 
an earning capacity of $3,125,000 without your assistance, which is 
at least 15 cent on the actual value of its property. And, sir, 
although the actual cash value of the property owned by the 
sugar does not exceed $20,000,000, it has been capitalized at 
$75,000,000, and each share of its stock is to-day worth more than 
par. Its capital stock is divided into $37,500,000 of preferred 
stock, upon which there is a guaranteed dividend of 7 per cent, 
and $37,500,000 of common stock, which has been paying a divi- 
dend of 12 per cent. The common stock is of course a 
worthless until the os stock is first paid in full; and althoug 
it is perfectly well wn to everybody who has taken the trouble 
to investigate the question that the $37,500,000 of common stock 
represents nothing ames Congressional favor, it is to-day worth 
one hundred and forty-six cents on the dollar, while the $37,500,000, 
which re ts an actual investment of perhaps $20,000,000, is 
one hundred and fifteen cents on the dollar. With these 
facts s them in the face, the Republicans of this House and of 
pac jenn a oo eee this ee — or: 
monopoly ecting from the American people. Either the 
men who do these things are dishonest or the system which com- 
pels the of them is vicious. I have no patience with the nar- 
row view can not explain the sugar schedule except upon the 
score of the —- ot, of Republican Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, use my ence teaches me that a dishonest 
man is rare in either branch of Congress. My deliberate judg- 
ment is that the sugar trust possesses its power over you not be- 
cause it buys your individual votes, but because it is a part of your 
system, asit helps tosupport your system, your system is com- 
— to help oars it; and it is certain that trusts will continue 
% increase in and — as long as you oie your policy 
protection. Men may perceive their ——— and cry out against 
them, but these vast gations of capital will go on destroying 
all individual and dent enterprise until their growth is 
arrested by the destruction of the protective system which has 
fostered them. 


DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE OF TAXATION. 


But, Mr. a. we do not rest our opposition to this bill 
solely upon the ground that it will injure the country by encour- 









and discouraging the production of wealth. 
e go further than that, and without a moment's hesitation we 
that even if it would add nothing to the expenses of the 
Government and subtract from the wealth of the country, 
it ought not to pass, because it is intended to enable our mann- 
facturers to ae our consumers increased prices for their 

We do believe that Congress has any right to enact 
a law. We stand upon the broad tel ennstelie ble ground 
eee Sas oaly bo justified when it is levied for the pur- 

to 


ae and that all taxation which 
one class to collect tribute from other classes 
ine SPEARS ~ i 

The pro tempore (Mr, Payne). The time of the 


gentleman has 
Mr. UNDER ID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the epee Seem Tens be allowed to proceed until he 


, I would like to ask the gentle- 
Sean ee Eee peeneely coceipy. 
, it appears from the condi 
proceed as long as I had inten? should p onal 

as as probably 

If, however, the present condition of m 
continues, I shall content myself with printing that which 


lle to 

OR. Mr. Speaker, is the vote on this bill to be 
iF That is the of the 
NOR. Members on this side have not taken part 
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in the debate to-day. Ido not wish to object to the extension of 
the gentleman's time, but I think he ought to limit himself to 
some definite time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I will not insist on the courtesy of 
an extension if there is any disposition to object. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What length of time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. BAILEY. Did anybody ask the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DinaLey) how long he was going to speak, either when he 
opened the debate on this bill, or when he closed it, or this morn- 


ing? 

Mr. DINGLEY. But a very small portion of the time to-day 
has been used by this side. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This colloquy is out of order. 
The question is on the request of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD], that the gentleman from Texas be allowed tc 
proceed until he concludes his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY proceeded, as follows: 

I am aware, sir, that there are some who pretend to believe that 
an utterance like this is not in harmony with the platform of our 
last national convention; but there is nothing in the language of 
that platform or in the circumstances attending its adoption t 
warrant that opinion. When our opponents alleged in the last 
campaign that we had surrendered the Democratic position on the 
tariff question, we let that, as we let many other calumnies, pass 
without any special reply; and we would not deem it necessary tc 
answer the accusation now except for the fact that some of our 
own friends have recently repeated it and have assailed the tariff 
plank of the Chicago platform as a departure from our well-settled 
principles. These critics, both inside and outside of the Demo 
cratic party, are dissatisfied because the word “only” has been 
omitted, and because we declared for a tariff which shoula ‘* oper- 
ate equally throughout the country and not discriminate between 
class or section.” They appear to think that the omission of that 
word and the addition of that clause signified an abandonment of 
our opposition to a protective tariff. Nothing could be further 
from the truth than this; and I venture to say that no unpreju- 
diced man will contend, after reading the sentence as a whole, 
that our platform admits of any such construction. Let us see 
exactly what it says. It declares that— 

We hold that tariff duties should be levied for the purpose of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country, 
and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be 


limited by the needs of the Government, honestly and economically admin 
istered. 


In the face of this specific declaration that tariff duties should 
be laid for revenue and that taxation should be limited to the ne- 
cessities of the Government, I am unable to understand how any- 
body can insist that our platform recognizes the right of Congress 
to tax the people for any purpose except to support the Govern- 
ment. It may be asked, and it has been asked, why we changed 
our language if we did not intend to change our position. My 
answer is that we did intend to change our position in one respect, 
but not in respect to this basic proposition. We omitted the word 
“only” not because we intended to sanction taxation for any pur 
pose except for revenue, but because it had been construed by a 
certain school of Democratic statesmen to mean that in laying tariff 
duties for revenue we would look no further than the single ques- 
tion of revenne, and would wholly ignore all question as to the 
equality of the tax between the different classes and sections; and 
it was this position which the Chicago convention intended to 
repudiate. r demand that taxation shall be for revenue was not 
abated in the least; but we pledged ourselves that taxes laid ror 
REVENUE should be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout 
the country without discriminating between class or section. 

While the Democratic party is unalterably opposed to all tax- 
ation except such as is necessary to provide for the expenses of the 
Government, it recognizes that an import duty levied purely and 
only for the purpose of raising revenue affords an incidental pro- 
tection to those who produce the articles upon which such a duty 
is laid; and we seek to minimize this effect by applying the inci- 
dental protection of a revenue tariff to as many articles as is prac- 
ticable, and thus to make it as light as possible on all. Our object 
is not to secure for any class the benefits of a protective tariff, 
but it is to reduce the incidental protection of a revenue tariff by 
distributing it over as wide a range as possible. I do not believe 
in protection in any form [applause], and I regret the incidental 

tion which even a purely revenue tariff affords, because I 
ow that whatever enables the producer to realize a higher price 
for his goods compels the consumer to pay a higher price. But, 
sir, while I would not vote for a duty on any article for the pur- 
pose of protecting it directly or incidentally, I shall always vote 
to equalize the unavoidable consequences of a REVENUE TARIFF 
between the different classes and sections. Equal taxation is just 
taxation if not too high, and unequal taxation is unjust taxation 
no matter how low it may be. 





a A A. BAY ae Sapling, 
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The Chicago platform does not differ from the former declara- 
tions of the Democratic party as to the right of the Government 
to lay taxes; it does, however, differ essentially from the platform 
of 1892 as to the policy of exempting raw materials from taxa- 
tion. But, sir, the doctrine of free raw materials was itself a 
radical departure from all Democratic traditions, and in depart- 
ing from it the Chicago convention simply returned to the time- 
honored principles of our party. Never in all its history, until it 
fell under that strange delusion which can only be described as 
Clevelandism, did the Democratic party countenance a proposition 
to allow the manufacturers of this country to buy almost every- 
thing they need free from taxation, while giving them the benefit 
of a duty on nearly everything they sell. [Applause.] The first 
attempt to commit the Democratic party to this pernicious heresy 
was made by Hon. A. 8. Hewitt during the debate on the bill to 
create a tariff commission in 1882. Mr. Hewitt was then a Demo- 
cratic member of this House; but he admits that all the Demo- 
cratic leaders of that time were opposed to his position. I have 
here a letter written by him to the Hon. Jonn L. McLAuRIN, of 
South Carolina, of the 23d day of June, 1897, in which, among 
other things, he says: 

So far as I know, your statement is absolutely correct, that I was the first 
person who reset’ before Coneoar and the Democratic party the policy of 
relieving raw materials from duties of any kind, and in order that there 
=a be no misapprehension, I defined “ raw materials to be all materials 
which had not been subjected to any process of manufacture,” and in them 
I included “ all waste products, fit only to be manufactured.” It is also true 
that the leaders of the party in the House, Messrs. Morrison, Carlisle, M1LLs, 
and Tucker, did not at the time accept my views as representing the princi- 
ples of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Hewitt is not exactly accurate in saying that he was the 
first to bring the idea of free raw materials to the attention of 
Congress, for Secre Guthrie made a recommendation to that 
effect in 1855; but, independently of his testimony, I know that 
up to fifteen years ago it had never entered the brain of the Demo- 
cratic party, or of any considerable portion of it, to contend for 
the doctrine of free raw materials, and yet we hear men talk to-day 
as if it were a tof our ancient faith. Only a few days ago 
a distinguished Senator from my own State [Mr. MILLs] attempted 
to prove that the advocacy of free raw materials has long been the 
established policy of our party by reading from a letter written by 
Hon. Robert J. Walker in 1867, in which the ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury said: 

But the tariff of 1846, although it remained much longer in operation than 
any other tariff, and produced much more beneficial results, was susceptible 


of great improvements, especially in its application to the present condition 
of our country— 


First. The raw material of manufactures, as recommended in my first an- 
nual report, should be duty free, as is the practice of all enlightened nations. 
This proposition, then made by me, was to some extent defeated at that time 
by Mr. Calhoun. 

Without stopping to remind the House that at the time this let- 
ter was written Mr. Walker was holding an office under a Repub- 
lican Administration, and had forfeited his right to declare 
Democratic policies; that he had abandoned the State of Missis- 
sippi, which had honored him with a seat in the Senate, and had 
bitterly traduced the people to whose favor he owed the opportu- 
nity of achieving the reputation which makes his opinions worth 
remembering —it is sufficient to say that in the letter read by the 
Senator from Texas Mr. Walker grossly misstates the facts of his 
own record. He says in that letter t in his first annual re- 
port he recommended that the raw material of manufacturers 
should be admitted free of duty. This is his first annual report 
which I hold in my hand, and it does not contain a line or asyllable 
which recommends or which hints at placing raw materials on the 
free list; and its whole argument is adverse to that theory. In 
fact, sir, the report specifies as one of the most obnoxious features 
of the tariff act of 1842 that— ' 

It discriminates in favor of manufactures ond ageinet, agriculture by im- 
posing many higher duties upon the manufactu fabric than upon the ag- 
ricultural product out of which it is made. 

This report, which has always been accepted as a correct exposi- 
tion of the Democratic party's position on the tariff question, states 
the following principles as our guide in all tariff legislation: 

First. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for the 
wants of the Government economically administered. 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
which will yield the largest revenue. 

Third. at below such rate discrimination may be made, descending in 
the acale of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the article may be p in 
the list of those free from all duty. 

‘ourth. That the maximum niall mpodite should be im: don luxuries. 

Fifth. That all minimums and all fic duties should be abolished and 
ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care being taken to guard 

t fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and to assess the duty upon 
the actual market value. 

Sixth. That the duty should be so im as to rate as equally as pos- 
sible Sroaguas the Union, discrimina neither for nor against any 
or section. 

All of this is identical in —— and much of it is identical 
in language with the Chicago platform; and it may surprise 
some of these gentlemen to learn that the eee expression 
in the Chicago platform which they have criticised so severely was 
taken, almost word for word, from Mr. Walker's famous report. 
They condemn the Democratic platform because it demands that 
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tariff duties shall be “‘so adjusted as to operate equally throu). 
out the country, and not discriminate between class or sectioy.” 
and yet they praise Mr. Walker's report, which requires that t)\, 
‘*duty should be so im d as to operate as equally as possi})|, 
throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any 
class or section.” 

In the third canon which Mr. Walker lays down for the gui. 
ance of Democratic legislators he says: 

For imperative reasons the article may be placed on the list of those frog 
from all duty. 

But it is certain thathe did not consider the manufacturer's do. 
mand for cheaper raw materials an aan reason,” for in 
this same report he denounces the law of 1842 because it did not 
make the tax on the raw material equal to the tax on the finished 
product. The‘ sp co ogee reason” which he hadin his mind ap- 
pears in that part of his report where he discusses the duty on salt. 
which he said ought to be on the free list—not for the purpose of 
encouraging the establishment of at packing houses, but }e- 
cause it was a necessary of life. e believed then, just as the 
Democratic party believes to-day, that the necessaries of life 
should be exempt from taxation whenever the Government can 
dispense with the revenue from their importation. A tax upon 
consumption must always be unjust; and if it were practicalle 
under our Constitution to lay all taxes upon wealth, the Demo. 
cratic party would favor thatmethod of taxation. oe} But 
as this can not be done, and as tariff duties must be collected, they 
ought to be laid so as to compel all men to contribute toward the 
support of the Government as nearly as may be possible in pro- 
— to their property. The necessaries of life ought to bear no 

urden at all, or at least they ought to bear as little as is consistent 
with the necessities of the Government, because it is fair to presume 
that the people who use only the commonest necessaries of life 
possess but little property,and would therefore pay but little tax 
under a = system of taxation. Placing the necessaries of life on 
the free list is not, as some men seem to suppose, an appeal to the 
selfishness of the masses, but it is an effort to approximate justice 
under an unjust system. I am myself so fully persuaded that it 
is our duty, whenever possible, to remove all taxes from the nec- 
essaries of life that I will never consent to place upon the free list 
any article which is bought purely for the sake of making profit 
out of it, until we have first taken all taxes off of those articles 
which a are compelled to buy in order to be comfortable and 
decent. is freeraw material pr ition reverses the Democratic 
sition that the necessaries of life should be free from taxation. 
t exempts an article when itis not in the form of a necesgary of life, 
and laysa duty upon that same article when it has been converted 
into a necessary of life. It can not be contended that wool in its 
raw condition is a necessary of life, but everybody understands 
that woolen clothes are, and the proposition of these men is to lay 
a heavy tax upon the woolen and lay no duty at all upon the 
raw wool. 

Up to the time that Mr. Cleveland was first inaugurated Presi- 
dent in 1885 nobody ever dreamed that the Democratic y 
would advocate a proposition to exempt the manufacturers of this 
country from their fair share of taxation, and the a was 
adopted in the Forty-ninth Congress as the onl le hope for 
the passage of a tariff bill. In the Forty-eighth Congress Mr. 
Morrison had introduced his horizontal reduction bill, which, 
in spite of the merciless ridicule with which it was treated, was 
the only feasible plan at that time. The Republicans claimed 
that in 1883 they had followed the recommendations of the 
tariff commission, and that they had made a bill which fairly 

the equities between the various industries of the coun- 

try. If that claim was well founded, then any reduction ought 
to have been made upor the basis of compelling all industries 
to meet it share and share alike. But, sir, this moderate, and 
under the circumstances this sensible, proposition was defeated. 
The motion to strike out the enacting clause of the bill was 
carried by a vote of 159 to 155; and when the Forty-ninth Con- 
ae assembled, the c in its membership had not ma- 
wal _—— its atti toward the tariff question. See- 
ing the Southern and Western Democrats were induced to 
believe that if they would consent to place the most im traw 
materials on the free list enough votes could be o in New 
York, New England, New J , and Pennsylvania to passa tariff 
bill, and it was in the hope of obtaining those votes, and thereby 
— - ——— of a a which would = — relief 

© people, Democratic adopted the policy. 

But, sir, it must not be Sodoretoea thet even under this great 

emergency this policy was adopted without a struggle or with 


an unanimity. There was not then, as there is not now, 
10 per cent of the rank and file of our who believe either in 
the wisdom or in the justice of sucha ,and when the question 


ee ae puerta tae ietehene es tiier 
ays and Means o Fe Jone produced a 
end ppubboriedtvisten. Tha commdbsantnenterbioed of teirtecn 
members, of whom eight were Democrats and five were Repub- 
licans. The eight Democrats were Hons. W. R. Morrison, of 
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—_—— 


Illinois; Abram 8S. Hewitt, of New York; Roger Q. MILLs, of 
Texas; BENTON MCMILLIN, of Tennessee; W.C. Maybury, of Mich- 
igan; W.C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky; H. R. Harris, of Geor- | 
gia, and Clifton R. Breckinridge. of Arkansas, When these eight | 
Democrats met to construct a tariff bill, they were confronted at | 
once with the ee to put wool on the free list, and.on that 
proposition they ivided equally, four voting in favor of it and | 
four voting against it. I have here an editorial which appeared 
in the Lexington (Ky.) Morning Herald of March 24, 1897, writ- 
ten by the Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, who was a member of the 


committee. It — a most interesting history of the episode, and 
I send it to the C 


erk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The controversy among the Democrats as to whether raw and crude mate- 
rials shall be admitted free does not affect the question of protection. The 
former Democratic policy, us notably carried out in the celebrated Walker 
tariff act of 1846, was to draft a revenue act solely for the purpose of pro- 
ducing revenue, and to accomplish this it was then held best to put imposts 
on all material which entered into manufactures which in their completed 
state had imposed upon it a “: The impost was a revenue duty, and im- 

on the raw and crude at the lowest rate, and the rate was increased as 

bor, capital, and brain were put into the article, until the highest rate was 

imposed on the finished fabric. This principle was held by William R. Mor- 

rison, of Illinois, and the mnserie of the revenue reformers until the Forty- 

ninth It was held by Mr. MILs, of Texas, Mr. McM1ILin, of Ten- 
nessee, and others at that time. 

During the Forty-ninth Congress, when the Ways and Means Committee 
had under consideration a bill introduced by Mr. Morrison and referred to 
it, and drafted upon the general lines of the Walker tariff act, Mr. Morrison 

roposed to the Ways and Means Committee to draft a bill based upon allow- | 
ing raw and crude material to be imported free. Mr. Carlisle, then Speaker, 
was invited to be present with the mocratic members of the committee 
in the various meetings in which this was considered, and on a final vote, 
at a meeting held in the rooms of Mr. MILts, of Texas, it was decided by a | 
vote of Mr. Carlisle and four members of the committee against a vote of 
four members of the committee that the policy which has since been called 
of “ free raw materials’ should be adop and recommended to the House; 
and the bill introduced by Mr. Morrison wa; set aside and a new bill pre- 
pared, in which wool, hemp, and certain other fibers, and certain ores and | 
other raw and crude materials, were freed from imposts, and upon this bill 
the revenue reformers made their fight in the Forty-ninth Congress. 


Mr. BAILEY. It certainly was not regarded at that time as a 
departure from Democratic principles to resist the doctrine of free 
raw materials, because those who resisted it were Democrats then 
and have remained Democrats, while many of their former col- 
leagues have abandoned our party. Of the four men who voted 
against free raw materials, Mr. MILLS occupies a seat in the Sen- 
ate as a Democrat, and Mr. McMILLIN is a distinguished member 
of this House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. When do you say this occurred? 

Mr. BAILEY. In the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And where do you say it occurred? 

Mr. BAILEY. In a meeting of the Committee on Ways and | 


eans. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And that I voted against free wool? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is what Mr. Morrison told me. And he | 
told me more than that; he told me you and Mr. MILLs both voted | 

the metal schedule. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, I would 
rather deal in modern than in ancient history, and as he has seen | 
fit to attack my record here-—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no; I am going to praise it. 

Mr. McMILLIN (continuing). And to misrepresent me—— 

BAILEY 





Mr. . Thegentleman doesnot mean that. I decline to | 
be interru by a gentleman who says that I misrepresent him. | 
Mr. M . Ido not mean that you intentionally misrep- | 


resent me. Will you yield for a question? 
Mr. BAILEY. I will. 
Mr. McMILLIN. What excuse have you to give to this House | 
striking out the wool and woolen schedule of | 
this inf bill and incorporating the wool and woolen schedule | 
of the Wilson bill? 
. BAILEY. I offered an amendment to reduce the duty on | 

and wovlen goods 33} per cent. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Your amendment failed, and then you pro- 
take the high rates which this bill carries rather than the 

rates of the Wilson bill? . 
Mr. BAILEY. Yes,sir. And we may oa as well understand | 
poemant now. Never as long as lam in Congress will [| 

to give woolen manufacturer a 50 per cent 

woolen goods and charge him nothing upon his wool. 


ERS. That is right. 

Mr. BAILEY. And since the gentleman has asked me a ques- 
tion, I ask him how can he justify voting for free wool in face of 
the orm, which he helped to adopt and defend? 

Mr. Mc +2 say to my friend from Texas that the Chi- 
tn rm did me a ja back a _ the Te of a 

only, as he has represen ere to-night. 
Mr. BAILEY. Not on the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only, 
but on the doctrine of free raw materials. Is the gentleman from 
Mr. Ropertson, in the House? 


He is in the cl » 
what took place. 


eter 


f 


duty on his | 
[Prolonged | 
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| have cast the deciding vote in favor of what was then a 


| the defeat of our party. 
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The House will 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SHERMAN). 
be in order. Gentlemen will resume their seats. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe I will try to finish this 
speech without an unseemly wrangle with any of my Democratic 
brethren. It is difficult to do ity but I believe I shall try, and there- 
fore I will not ask the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Rosert- 
SON] what I had intended to ask him. But I do state of my own 
knowledge that this very question was presented to the committee 
on platform and resolutions of the Chicago convention, and it de- 
liberately omitted the commendation of free raw materials con- 
tained in the platform of 1892 and inserted what I have read here. 
Not only is that true, but it has been stated in the Senate by gentle 
men who were members of the committee, and it is well known 
to all who took any interest in the question that it was the delib- 
erate judgment of the Chicago convention that it was unwise and 
un-Democratic to give one class of people in this country what 
they buy free of taxation while levying a tax upon all! the poor 
people throughout theland. [Applause.| I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that when I was interrupted I was mentioning the gentlemen 
who voted against free wool, and 1 will resume at that point. 

Mr. Maybury is the Democratic mayor of Detroit, Mich., and 
Mr. Harris, I understand, has joined the Populist party. All of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee except one who op- 
posed this doctrine of free raw materials supported the Chicago 
platform and nominees last year. Of the four Democrats on that 
committee who advocated the doctrine of free raw materials, 
Colonel Morrison alone supported our platform and candidates at 
the last election. Mr. Hewitt was more bitter in his denuncia- 


| tions of the Democratic party than the most vindictive of our old 


enemies. Mr. Breckinridge of Kentucky not only refused to sup- 

ort the Chicago platform and nominees, but he was a candidate 
or Congress against the Democratic nominee in the Ashland dis- 
trict, and his name was printed on the Republican ticket. Mr. 
Breckinridge of Arkansas was representing this country abroad, 
and took no part in the last campaign; but judging from his asso- 
ciations and antecedents it is practically certain that if he had 
been here, his vote and influence would have been against us; and 
Mr. Carlisle, who is said by Mr. Breckinridge in that editorial t« 
‘new 
evangel,” has given the best efforts of his great intellect toward 
And so it is that all of those except one 
who helped to ingraft this policy upon the Democratic party have 
now abandoned it. 

It requires no special wisdom to discern that it was the same 
influences which came so near pledging our party to the main- 
tenance of the single gold standard that committed it to the doc- 
trine of free raw materials and taxed finished products. It was 
that strangeinfatuation which was willing to sacrifice Democratic 
principles in the hope of securing Mugwump votes, and which 
would not see that in trying to please Republican States like Massa- 
chusetts they were alienating Democratic States like North Caro- 
lina. They were so eager to make New England Democratic that 
they forgot our immutable opposition to special favors, and they 
offered the manufacturers of the East the valuable privilege of 
buying their materials at free-trade prices and selling their fin- 
ished products at protection prices. That was a temptation which 
the rock-ribbed Republicanism of New England could not with- 
stand, and when I first entered Congress six years ago the entire 
delegations from both Rhode Island and New Hampshire were 
Democratic, 3 out of the 4 members from Connecticut were Demo- 
crats, and there were 5 Democrats here from Massachusetts. But, 
sir, while we were getting these men into our party by conceding 
so much tothem upon the tariff question, they conceded nothing to 
us on the other questions, and when we found it necessary to rescue 
the Democratic organization from the domination of those who were 
about to wreck it, our new-found tariff allies deserted usin a body. 
Whatever strength its advocacy of free raw materials may have 


| brought to the Democratic party in the past, it can bring none 


now, and will not bring any in the future. There are not in all 
this broad land to-day one hundred men who could be induced to 
vote the Democratic ticket for the sake of free raw materials as 
long as the Democratic party holds to the free coinage of silver; 
while, on the other hand, there are thousands of brave and honest 
men throughout the Western States who, agreeing with us upon 
the great financial question, will embrace our tariff doctrine when 
we have thoroughly repudiated this Cleveland heresy [applause] 
and returned to the old and unchangeable creed of our party, 
which declares that Congress shall lay no tax except for revenue, 
but that revenue taxes shall be just alike to all classes and sections, 


FREE RAW MATERIALS A FORM OF 


The effort to make it appear that in renouncing the doctrine of 
free raw materials the Democratic party embraced the pernicious 
doctrine of protection will not deceive any intelligent man. Such 
misrepresentations of our motive will recoil upon those who make 
them, for it is perfectly well understood that we renounced the 
doctrine of free raw materials because it is itself a form of pro- 
tection. Its object is to give the manufacturer a special advan- 
tage over other classes, and the great French economist, Bastiat, 


PROTECTION 
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characterizes it as one of the sophisms of protection. He declares 
that it is all the more mischievous because it is sometimes advocated 
by ‘‘ pretended free traders” and denounces it as a part of those 
‘‘writings which, while they proclaim free trade, support the 
principles of monopoly.” It is predicated upon a false classifica- 
tion, for there is no such thing as raw material ready for the 
manufacturer’s use. Coal is a raw material while in the bosom of 
the earth, where God has stored it for the uses of His children; but 
the moment it is touched by labor it ceases to be raw material, and 
when it is fit for the furnace it has become the miner’s finished 
product. Jron—that wonderful agent of modern civilization—is 
useless inits natural state. Itcould not have wrought its miracles, 
it could not have spanned the rivers nor circled the globe with its 
highways, unless labor had first dug it from its bed of earth; and 
the crude ore is as much the finished product of those tireless 
workersunder ground asthe beam and are the finished products 
of greatindustrial plants. [Applause.] Woolisnot araw material 
while still upon the sheep, because it requires lands and fences and 
the labor of shepherds to bring the flock to shearing time; then it 
takes more labor still, and it is the flockmaster’s finished product 
which the manufacturer takes for his raw material and weaves 
into those beautiful fabrics which add so much to the comfort and 
the comeliness of the human race. I might go on through all the 
list and show, article by article, that what is one man’s raw ma- 
terial is another man’s finished product; and any effort to dis- 
tinguish between them for the purpose of taxation is simply a 
device to relieve the burdens of one and to increase the burdens 
of the other. 
AN ARGUMENT FOR FREE RAW MATERIALS. 

An argument which we often hear advanced to justify placing 
raw materials on the free list while leaving finished products on the 
dutiable list is that when raw materials are ——— from taxa- 
tion the manufacturercan uce his goods morecheaply, and that 
the cheaper cost —— n inures to the benefit of the consumer. 
I do not doubt if we exempt the manufacturer from the 
taxes which he ought to pay toward the support of the Govern- 
ment he can produce his goods at a cheaper cost, but it does not 
follow that he will sell them for a lower price. It is certain that 
he will not do so if the argument which the Democrats have always 
made against a protective tariff is sound; for we have always con- 
tended that the manufacturer will charge the highest price he 
can and escape fo: competition without reference to the cost 
of his material or the cost of manufacturing an article. We 
have said that although our manufacturers could mce and 
sell at a fair profit a given article for $1, they will not do so 
if they can procure such a ae the competing article as will 
increase its cost considerably above $1. For instance, if the for- 
eign cost of an article is 80 cents and the duty is 40 cents, which, 
with 10 cents added for ocean hts and insurance, would make 
the total cost of the foreign article in our market equal to $1.30, 
the domestic manufacturer will not sell his article for $1, al- 
thongh that price would net him a fair profit; but, being secure 
against the competition of the imported article at a price anywhere 
below a dollar and thirty cents, he will put the price of his article 
at $1.25, which will bim to undersell his foreign competitor 
and at the same time overcharge the American consumer. 

No class has been more pronounced in asserting this truth than 
the advocates of free raw material. It was the central thought 
ix. Mr. Cleveland's first message on the tariff question; and Sen- 
ator MILLS in his recent speech in the Senate quotes with ap- 
proval the statement of Mr. Mulhall that the-cost of American 
manufactures is increased to the consumers of this country, by 
reason of the 
the extent of $2.300,000,000 annually. If it be true, as 
crats have repeatedly charged, that the manufacturers will fix the 
price of their goods at the highest poirtt which the tariff will allow 
then it can not be true that a moderate tax upon their materi 
will increase the price of their goods to their customers, because 
their price is already fixed as high as they can go without encoun- 
tering foreign competition. 

FREB RAW MATERIALS INCREASE THE PRICE OF FINISHED PRODUCTS. 

I not SS a on the free list will re- 
duce the price of manufactured goods to the consumer, but I assert 
ee ~ ightest ee successful — it will 

ve precisely opposite effect, unless all Democratic reasoning 
on the tariff question is at fault, The best and the most certain 
way to arrive at a correct conclusion on this question is to follow 
a committee in its work of constructing a bill. Suppose that 
Toate the repeeaiien al & SUC AMapans Deiety end only Oo alls 

n the prepara a y 0 r 
revenue for the su of an Gerreeat Their 
would be to ascertain how much money must be collected 
the custom-houses; and their next step would be to ascertain 
volume of importations. Let us suppose that they find it neces- 
to raise $180,000,000 from customs duties, and that the mmpor- 
tations equal $900,000,000. A simple calculation would show that 


A 
an average ad valorem rate of 20 per cent would be sufficient. Of 


‘materials free, we 
n 


which I have just attempted to —— to _ 
all Demo- 


course the rate would not be the same on all articles. It ought ; 
be, and it would be if arranged by a Democratic committee, hic). 
est on luxuries and lowest on the necessaries of life; but {),, 
average would be 20 per cent if every article imported was s)\\\. 
ject toaduty. But if the committee should decide to place 0), 
third of all the articles eee on the free list, it would fi), 
itself compelled to increase duty upon the articles still remai, 
ing upon the dutiable list, because it is perfectly clear that «), 
average rate of 30 per cent would be required to meet a reveny, 
necessity of $180,000,000 when the importations subject to a duty 
amount to only $600,000,000. 

It must not be supposed from what I say in this connection that | 
am opposed to a free list,for I am not. I believe in a free list, )\j 
I believe in one which shall ultimately include every necessary « 
life. [Applause.] I recognize, however, that when we place so). 
articles on the free list we must increase the duty on the artic), < 
which are left on the dutiable list, because, with a given amount t., 
be raised, as we reduce the number of articles upon which it 
levied, we must increase the levy = the remaining articles. |; 
is sometimes suggested, however, that the necessity for raising « 
larger amount of revenue does not necessarily involve an in- 
crease in the rate of duty; and this is ectly true under cer- 
tain conditions. It is true that when a duty is prohibitory or ex- 
tremely protective, the amount of revenue can be increased })y 
lowering the rate of duty; but it must be remembered that [ ai 
now discussing a bill to be framed by a Democratic committe: 
and under such a bill there would be neither prohibitive nor pro- 
tective duties, and consequently the suggestion is not relevant her. 
We all know that there is a rate which will yield the greatest 
amount of revenue, and that whenever Congress above that 
rate the revenue declines; but it is also true that the revenue (.- 
clines when goes below that rate. Of course no Demo- 
crat will ever consent to go above the maximum revenue-produc- 
ing rate, for when he does so he defeats the only legitimat 
purpose of taxation, which is revenue, and into the do- 
main of protection pure and simple. The ocratic rule is 
never to go above the maximum es rate, and to 
always keep as far below it as the necessities of the Government 
will permit. How far the rate can be kept below the maximum 
revenue- ucing — will upon the extent of dutiable 
im ons; an rate must always be increased whenever 
the volume of dutiable im is reduced by placing some 
articles on the free list. Instead of transferring so many articles to 
the free list and thus rendering it necessary to increase the tax on 
the articles left on the dutiable list, it would be wiser to transfer 
some of the articles now on the free list to the dutiablelist, and thus 
enable to reduce the tax on all dutiable articles. We 
can not excuse ourselves if, in order to give the manufacturers their 

ourselves under the necessity of laying 
higher taxes om articles of universal use, like hats, shoes, and 
clothing, and this view was strongly by Mr. Walker when, 
in afviding & vevision of the Sas 1842, he said that— 

It is believed that sufficient means can be at the lowest revenuo 
Ce Se eee ere to duty; but if desire a larger 
revenue it should be p by taxing the free articles, rather than tran- 
scend, in any case, the lowest revenue duties. 

For a particular illustration of the idea I am attempt- 
ing to 2 us take the wool woolens schedule. Sup- 
pose a tic committee in framing a tariff for revenue 
should apportion $36,000,000 as the amount necessary to raise 
under the woolen schedule in order to eo the Government 


point chiar teak woolen goods, and would 
enue- on or 

fixed on both as much below it as 

the Government. Now, if after 


$6,000,000 which ought to have by the woolen man- 
aeneeress on Sete eee eee be saved to them, but 
80 wn oe Se Ne ee ee een oe 
Nor would with because, in addit.on to 

p es, 
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uty on wool for the purpose of enabling the woolgrower to ob- 
tain a higher price for his wool any more than 1 would vote for a 
duty on woolen —_ to enable the manufacturer to obtain a 

—e price for goods. I vote for a duty on both wool and 
woolen goods for the purpose of raising revenue to support the 
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beyond the dreams of avarice; and, sir, I was astounded when 
our old leaders suddenly changed their position and proposed a 
system which they openly averred was more favorable to the 
manufacturers than that of the Republican party. 

If the manufacturers are .as selfish and as prosperous as we 
have been taught to believe, then, sir, it isan unpardonable crime 
to exempt them from taxation and thus increase the burdens 
of the patient and unnumbered multitude. I can not find lan- 
guage strong enough to denounce a policy that would lift the 
burdens of this Government from the great manufacturing estab- 
lishments and lay it with crushing weight upon the farms. I 
know the agricultural people of this land, and I know their un- 
selfish devotion to their country. I know, too, that it is as true 
in the economic as it is in the physical world that all things rest 
upon the earth, and when those who cultivate the soil are made 
to suffer the nation must suffer with them. The farmers are 
the most useful and the most conservative of all our citizens. 
Their labor supplies us with food and clothing, and to them we 
turn when the riots and bloodshed of our cities render the future 
of the Republic gloomy and uncertain. From the bitterness of 
class antagonisms; from the greed of the rich who oppress the 
poor, and from the desperation of the poor who would despoil the 
rich, we turn to the rural nomesteads of this land and there 
we find a rugged independence tempered with a reverence for 
the law which constitutes the nation’s best and wisest safeguard. 
Around those humble firesides, even in this age of selfishness and 
greed, the love of country is above the love of self and second only 
to the fear of God. A republic which practices injustice against 
homes like these, which multiplies their burdens and drives their 
impoverished and discontented occupants to already the over- 
crowded towns and cities invites its own destruction. 

I do not plead for special privileges for the farmers; [ only 
plead in defense of the Demeeratie party for having said that in 
dealing with this question it will keep its pledge that none shall 
enjoy a special favor nor shall any suffer a special burden; but 
that all shall stand equal before the law. [Applause.| To estab- 
lish and maintain the equal rights of men was the great mission 
to which its founders dedicated the Democratic party an hundred 
years ago, and to which we reconsecrated it last year. [Ap- 
plause.| If we adhere steadfastly and faithfully to this, the most 
vital of all our principles, the American people will reward our 
fidelity with their confidence, and we can reward their confi- 
dence by perpetuating forever and forever more this, the greatest, 
the freest, and therefore the best Government that ever rose to 
animate the hopes or to bless the sacrifices of mankind. [Pro- 
— — on the Democratic side. | 

r. McMILLIN. I should like to know from my friend from 
Maine [Mr. Dine_ry] whether any gentleman on that side of the 
House desires to occupy any time? 

Mr. DINGLEY. We desire to occupy about fifteen minutes in 
closing. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I recognize that right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN| has thirty-two minutes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, in theshort time that is allotted 
to me it will be impossible for me to give a thorough analysis of 
the measure before us. I can but briefly touch on a few of the 


PREE RAW MATERIALS A SPECIAL PRIVILEGE. 


The or omnes favorof freeraw materials, which has been 
resented with great industry, and the one that has commanded 
or this doctrine almost its entire support, is that our manu- 
facturers must have their raw materials free from taxation to en- 
able them to compete with foreign manufacturers in the markets 
of the world. If = time would allow me to examine this argu- 
in detail, I show that the skill of American labor and 
the perfection of American machinery is so great that under a 
proper system American manufactarers would need no other 
; but as it would require more time to discuss that 
phase of the ion than I can now devot > to it, I will make the 
shorter and more conclusive answer, that if it were true that 
the American manufacturers needed this advantage I would not 
give it to them, because to doso would be giving special privileges 
to a small class of our people. The fact that it is urged that our 
man can not compete in the markets of the world with- 
out free raw materials,and that they can compete in the markets 
of the world with free raw materials, establi beyond any dis- 
= that free raw materials are a great advantage to them; and 
we grant toa very small and a very rich class of people a special 
and a valuable privilege in order to enable them to extend their 
business, we commit ourselves to the policy of developing an in- 
dustrial through the agency of the law which is the very 
essence of protectionism. I will always rejoice to see our manu- 
facturers enlarge the market for their goods, but I shall always 
insist that must do this under the same rules and limitations 
that govern other classes in this country. As long as the 
and merchants must pay taxes to support the 
I shall insist that the manufacturers shall pay their 
I shall never consent to encourage any man’s 
ing his taxes, because it is the duty of all men to 
bear their share of the burdens of the Government, and when- 
ever one class bears less than its share all other classes must 
bear more than theirs. Iam notable to distinguish as a matter of 
nciple between the Republican ition to favor the manu- 
by increasing the taxes of all other classes for their bene- 
fitand this tion to favor them by remitting their taxes. 
The object of each is to increase the profits of the manufacturer; 
and one accomplishes it by allowing an advantage in the sale of 
goods, while the other accomplishes it by allowing an advantage in 
purchase of materials; but each is equally a special privilege, 
and each mustalways be equally objectionable to men who believe 
in the sacred principle of equal rights to all and special privil 
to none. I am opposed to blican protection, because it dis- 
criminates between saemveens apragae: giving meee one oa 
an unjust advantage over one who ; and I am opposed to 
this modern theory of free raw materials, oom it discriminates 
American citizens, giving to the one who buys an unjust 
over the one who sells. 
the manufacturer who ships his woolen goods to 
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other countries and exchanges them for raw wool be allowed to things in which it is peculiarly outrageous. 
bring that wool into this country free of duty, when the wool- There has been a good deal of contention as to who was bene 


esos caentaietaiipen teeta apnte 
to paya uty on the woolen g 
ome? If anybody needs an advantage in the 
country, it is not the manufacturers, who 
cent of our exports, but it is the farmers, 
70 cent of our exports; and it is illog- 
for a ocrat to insist that those who fur- 
what we ship to foreign countries shall be 
— to return with their exchanges free from taxation, while 
who furnish three-fourths be compelled to pay a tax 
on almost for which they exchange the products of 
should the mannfacturer be permitted 
from y while the farmer is com- 
‘h duty on the made out 
not com to buy his 


fited by this bill. There was a contention between the Repub- 
lican conferees on the House side and the Republican conferees 
on the Senate side as to whether the Senate or the House measure 
gave to thesugartrust the greater advantages; and it was rumored 
that we were to have a battle royal if anything additional was to 
be given to the sugar trust. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, it turns out that to-day, before we could get 
the conference report adopted, before we could get the report even 
to the Senate for action, before any single step could be taken for 
the advancement of this bill to a place on the statute books, the 
bulls and bears were rushing over each other in the New York 
market and about $10,000,000 profits were added to the sugar trust 
on the value of their stock. That teaches who is benefited by this 
bill. 

And not only that, but I charged in a speech which I made here 
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for the sake of the profit which he can | in the discussion when this bill was before the House, during its 
first consideration, that you could not point your finger toa single 
trust that was not benefited by this bill. It was not denied. I 


charged that the sugar trust had walked boldly into the committee 
room and dictated the provisions of this bill in their benefit. It 
wasnotdenied. I charged that thesugar trust not only controlled 
the market in which it purchased its raw material, but controlled 
the market in which it sold the finished product. It was not de- 
nied. Icharged that they had farmed out the people of the United 
States into two sections; that one part of the trust took one sec- 
tion, and another the other, and that they were devouring the 
— by contract and combination; and that still the majority 

ere proposed to increase their profits by legislation. It was not 
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denied. It can not be denied by any man who loves the truth and 
understands the facts. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has given a clear 
exposition of the profits of this trust. There are other minor 
benefits lurking in this remarkable sugar schedule which I shail 
not be able for want of time to expose to you as I would wish. 
But suffice it to say that the men who control the trust know 
better than anybody else what their benefit is, and to-day’s opera- 
tions by which the sugar stock went from $130 to $140 per share 
tells a tale more eloquent than anything else could tell of the 
robbery of the people. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
2 THIS BILL AIDS TRUSTS. 

Trusts and combinations in restraint of trade were indictable 
in England before we established our independence. They were 
punishable in the colonies before the organization of our Govern- 
ment. They are in some of the States now subject to lawful re- 
strictions. It has never been the avowed policy of the people of 
the United States to protect them by law or increase their profits. 
No political party has had the boldness to openly declare such a 
policy. Yet, sir, here we have legislation forced upon us which 
will benefit the trusts, and which are intended solely for their 
benefit. Gentlemen must admit their existence; admit that they 
are great beneficiaries of this law; admit that they are in restraint 
of trade or to control the market and to fleece the people. Yet 
they labor night and day for the trusts and against their own 
people. Do you, will you, or can you deny it? 

Sir, you can not point to a trust not benefited by your reckless- 
ness and mad legislation. You can not point to one whose profits 
are not angmented and protected by your vicious bill. Look at 
the sugar trust. Its representatives came to you and made their 
demands. Walked into your committee room and made them. 
Told you in writing what you must do, and you didit. Did it 
quickly. Did it literally. Did it when ro knew you were not 
ouly benefiting them and strengthening their power and pander- 
ing to their rapacity, but increasing the burdens of your own 


people. 

You first put up tariff walls to keep out goods and invite manu- 
facturers to plunder the people. 

When domestic manufacturers would have to reduce the market 
price by local competition, you invite them to combine by the or- 
ganization of trusts to limit production, enhance prices, and rob 
the consumer. You refused to incorporate any provision in re- 
straint of trusts. 

Take the trusts in detail; examine them one after another, and 
you will find that every one of them has been well taken care of. 
Each has come in for its part of the swag. Not only have they 
been cared for by the committee of the House by increase of the 
rate of duty on the things made by them, but the committee and 
members on the other side of this Chamber have rushed to their 
rescue every time attack was threatened. 

Time and again we offered amendments to curtail the power of 
the trusts. As soon as offered, they were ruled out. I offered an 
amendment, when the others failed, providing that the increased 
rates of duty provided by the bill should not apply to manufactures 
the prodaction and sale of which were controlled byatrust. This, 
too, was cast aside by a reckless majority moving on to increase 


taxes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we need not go into all the trusts. We can 
illustrate with one very notable one—the sugar trust. It does not 
deny or dispute that itis a trust. It does not pretend to be any- 
vei else. When dissolved by the courts of one State, it goes to 
another and gets a new lease on life. It tes the markets in 
which it buys its raw materials; controls the manufacture or re- 
fining, shutting down some refineries and running others, and 
controls absolutely the sale of the rfined s . It buys as a 
trust, refines as a trust, and sells asa trust. Its capital is enor- 
mous—originally part wind, part water, and part cash. 

It is capitalized at millions more than the value of the plants 
consolidated. Yet so completely has it the people in its grasp that 
it pays 12 per cent dividends regularly, accumulates vast s us; 
and yet more protection is given it. It tells you it must have 
omy A differential duty, and you give it. It got more protection 

the present law gives iy Bag bill asit left the House. When 
the bill went to the Senate, t body gave still more. 

Then the conference committee took it. We heard mutterings 
of complaint all over the country. The people knew the wrong 
done them and threatened revolt. There were ‘‘ wars and rumors 
of wars” in the conference committee, or subconference of Repub- 
lican members. We were told that the House conferees would 
never surrender; that the sugar trust must not be further en- 
riched. But it has all ended in idle vapor. 

DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE—TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. ; 

Sir, the Democratic party’s position on the tariff question is 
clear. It was declared before any of us were born. It will be 
ee and patriotically defended after all of us are dead, 

t was the faith of our fathers; it is our faith; it will be the faith 
of our children. 
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from Texas (Mr. BAILEY 
features of this bill should, in lieu thereof, see fit to parade my 
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Democracy has never advocated the imposition of a tariff ta. 


on anythin — when it needed the money to be collected }), 
the tax. here t 

tax that would yield the 
it has favored the eo rate on luxuries and the lower on t}). 
necessaries of life. 

have proclaimed in favor of “a tariff for revenue only” in t}. 
past, and are not going to sell their birthright for a mess of me.) 
pottage now. 


e money was needed, it has favored the smalle<: 
required revenue. In imposing the tax. 


ence its orators, legislators, and platform. 


The time has not come when the Democratic party will abandon 


principle for pelf. The time has not come for it to join in a ge. 
eral scramble for public plunder wrested from as 
through tariff taxes. He who thinks that the party of Jefferson. 
Jackson, and Polk has fallen so low as to become a plunder; 
through high duties or unnecessary taxes forgets its tradition, 
and will suffer its condemnation. 


ering people 


We come here to-night, my friends, for the purpose of standiny 


by the old *‘ ship of state,” not toscuttleit. The Democratic party 
is no new party. Its pastis a glorious past; its future is a proliti:- 
future, if we will but disc 
upon us as our sires disc those devolving on them before 
they committed the trust to us. 


the duties that have devolved 


As I have indicated, the Democratic doctrine on taxation is that 


taxes should be levied for the support of the Government alone: 
and that in the levy of such taxation the lowest rate that would 
yield the revenue nec 
adopted. And the doctrine that has been — platform and 
hurled from stump and forum everywhere 

revenue only.” By 
that sign we shall conquer in the future, if we stand by our prin- 
— and do our duty. [Applause.] 


to run the Government should be 


been “ a tariff for 


that sign we conquered in the past, and by 


Speaker, I regret exceedingly that my di ished friend 


of pointing out the outrageous 


t record here. This bili would be a fruitful source for a two- 
ours speech toany man who ever lived, if the time were accorded, 
without fomenting strife among ourselves and attacking Demo- 
crats. But I should be recreant to my duty, I should be unjust 
to those who have been fighting by me in the , if, being 
attacked, I did not tell the plain, unvarnished of what the 
Democratic party has done, and what has been my own action as 
a Democratic Representative. 

First, any statement from any quarter that I have ever advo- 
cated a tariff on wool is inaccurate and wholly unjust tome. I 
have been consistent in this matter. I have all the time believed 
that cheap clothing for the le would be most surely attained 
by the method of taxation w wool is free. Butif [had been 
in error, I had others standing by to sustain mein that error, and 
he wasone of them. I have favored and do favor a tariff for rev- 
enue only, because it is Democratic oe 

You have heard my distin, ed ‘sspeech. The Demo- 
cratic party was here before he and I were born. It will be here 
after we are dead and gone. Its principles were fixed by Jeffer- 
son in that immortal declaration, *‘ Equal and exact justice to all 
men, of whatever state or persuasion, political or religious;” and 
‘*age can not wither nor custom stale” this 7 nciple of per- 
fect government. They were proclaimed by Jackson when he 
eae ‘*Equal rights to all, special privileges to none.” [Ap- 

use, 

Now, Mr. —— I took that position in the beginning. I 
have stood by it consistently since. But I have not stood alone. 

er friend raked up the record of the Dem 
cratic party, and says that the first that occurred in the way 
of free raw material was the action of Abram S. Hewitt. That 
Semnogensio Sooeeeey ob tee Sitedoaty, shal wtwen the grationan 

c - w gentleman 
from Texas and I were either unborn or were , Tecom- 
mended that policy. 

a a nave seat a See ent 
was Secretary Guthrie Congress o 
the United States, by which it will be seen whether this is new doc- 

on, Abram 8, Hewitt is the first apostle of 
the doctrine. 


: 


The Clerk read as follows: 
TAX ON RAW MATERIAL. 


of , , ‘ 
ae Eeseetey the Treasury, Mr. Guthrie (Report on Finances, 1855) 


“That policy required the raw material used in our manufactures t 
Reet et itl ote mame ee sce 
terial to free ina 


our 
Britain and other 
entry. 


“A u raw 
Le fod of the 

the man rer on 
thereon, of the merchant's 
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and to exclude him from the foreign markets. Itdoesmore. It sur- 
ane market of the countries prodecing the raw material to the na- 
tions who take it free of duty, etc.” (Page 26, Executive Document, third 
session Thirty-f Congress, volume 2, 1355-1857.) 


Mr. McMILLIN. That, Mr. Speaker, was a report made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Democratic party forty-two years 





oer. I will also, with permission of the House, incorporate in the 
record the platforms as adopted by the Democratic party in the 
past. If Lam right, I want to show the platform upon which 1 
stand; and if lam wrong, I want to be exposed by these platforms. 
Iam a Democrat without protection proclivities. These are the 
national platforms of Democracy on the tariff question from 1876 
down. : ; 

Sir, in this discussion it has been denied that “a tariff for reve- 
nue only” is Democratic doctrine. A tariff is either “for revenue 
only” or for something besides revenue. Democracy has always 
denied that any tax could be imposed except to obtain money to 
run the Government. It has opposed taxation for any other pur- 
pose; hence has favored always a tariff for revenue only as against 
a tariff for protection. This is the distinction on this question be- 
tween the * sevens and Republican parties. Republicans have 
held that you couldimpose taxes not only for revenue, but for pro- 
tection. 

Sir, I stand with Democracy on this question. But let us see 
what the Democratic platforms have said on the subject, 

I shall be controlled by them and not by any man’s dictum. 
They are our party law; they are the guideposts on the road 
showing which way the Democratic party has gone. So much of 
the platforms of our party as touches on this question I quote as 
follows: 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1876. 

We denounce the present tariff,levied upon nearly 4,000 articles, as the 
masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwin- 
aaa eet a ——, rising, revenue. It has impoverished many industries to 
su a . we = ibits ~ gm that might purchase the products of 
American labor. It has degraded American commerce froin the first to an 
inferior rank on the high seas. 

Ithas cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad 
and the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by 
half our . It costs the people five times more than it produces to the 

. the of production, and wastes the fruit of 
labor. It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and 
bankrupts honest merchants. We demand that all custom-house taxation 
shall be only for revenue. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1880. 

Home rule; honest money, consisting of gold and silver and paper con- 
vertible into coin on demand; the strict maintenance of the public faith, 
State and national; and a tariff for revenue only. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1884. 

It professes the protection of American manufactures; it has subjected 
them to an increasing flood of manufactured goods and a hopeless com- 
a ns nations, not one of which taxes raw ma- 

Sufficient revenue to pay, all expenses of the Federal Government econom- 
ically administered, including pensions, interest and principal of the public 
debt, can be got under our an system of taxation from custom-house 
taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury and 
bearing on articles of necessity. We therefore denounce the abuses 
of the e tariff; and, subject to the preceding limitation, we demand 
that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for public purposes, and shall not 
exceed the needs of the Government economically administered. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1888. 

The Democratic party will continue with all the power confided to it, and 
ene SS aver laws in accordance with the pledges of its last plat- 

orm 


at the ballot by the suffrages of the people. 

All taxation is unjust taxation. * * * 

It is repugnant to the creed of Democracy that by such taxation the 

cost of the necessaries of life should be unjustifiably increased to all our 
of 


* * 

Henke That thisconvention ces and recommends the early 
passage bill for the reduction of the revenue now pending in the House 
of Representatives. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1892. 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
ee aaerinn people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to bea tal le of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
amen ne - power to hapene and araee, ad gots =, 

revenue only, and we deman: a e collection o 
euch taxes shall be lisnit x 


: ed to the necessities of the Government when hon- 

bf economically administered. 
e the = law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as sprooty class legislation; we indorse the efforts made 


mt Congress to modify its most oppressive 
feature in the direction of free raw material and cheaper esanetnctured 


by 

oe enter into ral consu , and we promise its repeal as one 
of t that will f theaction of the people in intrusting 
power to Democratic party. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1896. 
We ry tay tariff Gatien should be levied , for parpcecs of revenue, gach 
so adjusted as to operate eq roughout the country and no 
between class or and that taxation should be limited by 


of government econom administered. 
business the ie threat to restore 


as disturbing to 
. which has twite n people in national 


under the false plea Of pretootinn to home in- 










breeder of trusts and a, enriched the few 

. the many, restricted trade, and depri the producers of 
reat A staples of access to their natural markets. 

Sir, there can be no mistaking these platforms. Their verbiage 


- differs, but not their spirit. More than ‘‘a tariff for revenue” can 
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not be tortured out of any of them by fair construction. It will 
be observed that the last, about which contention is made, declares 


| that— 


Tariff duties should be levied for pyrposes of revenue 
taxation should be limited by the needs of Government econ 
istered. 

It will also be noted that the platform of 1892 declared it a ‘‘fun- 
damental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff 
duties except for purposes of revenue only.” 

Away with the charge that this is ‘‘ heresy!” 

But, sir, that is not all. Since I have been a member of Con- 
gress what has the Democratic party done? It has fought many 
glorious battles, as the records will show. But, sir, notwith 
standing the action of that party upon the great questicns with 
which we have been battling for many years, we are now accused 
of ‘‘heresy!” My friends will remember that my friend from 
Texas {[Mr. BAILEY], in speaking of the doctrine of the admission 
of raw material free, called it in plain terms ‘‘ a heresy.” 

But what are the facts with reference to the gentleman's own 
record? Who are the heretics he denounces? 

There was a vote taken in Congress on the question of the ad- 
mission of coal free of duty. There was no other proposition 
involved init. It was a plain and simple question. Who voted 
for that? The records of this House in the Fifty-third Congress, 
on page 8483, show that my friend Mr. BaiLey of Texas voted 
for it, forthe introduction of free coal. Was he a ‘‘heretic * then? 

But that is not all. There was a vote for the introduction of 
free ironore. My friends on the other side said that it would not 
do to have freeironore. They resistedit. But I search the records 
in vain to find the name of my distinguished friend from Texas 
[Mr. BaiLey] voting against free iron ore. 

Sir, there was also a proposition for free barbed wire, a manu- 
factured product of a high grade. It proposed to put barbed wire 
on the free list. I voted forit. Other members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means voted for it. But who that was not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means voted for it? My dis- 
tinguished friend from Texas |Mr. BaiLey], and yet to-day he 
called that ‘‘a heresy.” 

Again, sir, there was also a proposition to put sugar on the free 
list; to take the entire tax off. ho voted for that proposition? 
My friend from Texas [Mr. BaiLey]. But I am not criticising 
these votes. 1 voted for them myself. I find no fault with the 
gentleman for the votes he cast on these questions. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not think that I will be found taking the back track 
on what I have done in behalf of the Democratic party. Nor will 
I in silence allow the party and myself to be abused for it by one 
who voted with us. |Applause on the Democratic side. | 

But that is not all, Mr.Speaker. If past records are to be raked 
up, letushave the whole record. Let as come to the question upon 
which the gentleman lays so much stress. Let us come to the 
commodity which is the keystone in the arch of Republican pro- 
tection—wool. There can be no high protective system main- 
tained now without taxed wool. There was a proposition as far 
back as the Fifty-second Congress, first session (volume 123, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3057), to put wool on the free list. It 
had no other question in connection with it. There was no tax on 
the finished product in connection with it. 

What was the position taken by my friend from Texas who 
criticises the balance of us who voted for free wool then and all 
people who favor free wool now? If I was a“ heretic ’ then I had 
** heretics ” standing all around me; and as the gentleman himself 
voted on that occasion for free wool he is in no condition to criti- 
cise me now. {Applause on the Republican side. | 

Sir, no protest was heard from the gent’eman from Texas then. 
Through all these four years —two terms—he voted lustily for these 
propositions. Why does he criticise his associates now? 

Why, sir, the gentleman from Texas admits that he voted to 
keep in this bill the very worst schedule in it, excepting the sugar 
schedule, namely, the schedule on wool and woolen goods; and 
it is just about as bad even as the sugar schedule. He says the 
reason why he did it was that he had moved to reduce the rate 
on the whole wool and woolen schedule 334 per cent. 

Now, what is the whole schedule? Let us examine it for a mo- 
ment. What would he have succeeded in obtaining if the schedule 
had been reduced only one-third, or if he had succeeded in having 
his amendment adopted? He would have reduced it on coarse 
woolens from over 200 and 250 per cent down just one-third, which 
would still leave it over 132 per cent. He would have reduced it 
on woolen yarns, now fixed on some grades at about 200 per cent, 
only down to 1334 per cent, and on wool hats from 257 per cent to 
172 per cent. Yet that is the tariff he would tell us he wanted the 
House to adopt, and that he was anxious to have passed by this 
Congress. 

How would you like rates of over 100 per cent? I was inclined 
to pay no attention to the matter, because I realized the fact that 
this was no place and now no time nor was this a proper occasion 


and that 
mically admin 
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to flaunt our linen before the country. I believed it to be better 


JULY 19, 
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to attack the enemy than to quarrel among ourselves. I never 
had to fight a Democrat in a tariff battle before. 
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But, Mr, Speaker, when we are attacked for what we have done bia Dingle y 
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Mr. 8 , the gentleman from Texas was not the only Dem- 
ocrat who voted to put wool, coal, etc., on the free list. The 
Democrats voted that way. The propositions carried 
by from 50 to more than 100 majority. 


The t leader who bore our banner in the last campaign, 
Hon. William J. Bryan, voted for the propositions. I quote the 
following from his carefully prepared tariff speech delivered in 
the House in the Fifty-third Congress, second session, and printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp of that session. He said: 


Mr. Bryan. They tell us that free coal can not benefit the interior. Take 

the tariff off from coal, so that the New England manufacturers can buy it 
for less, and they can manufacture more cheaply; and then, by cutting down 
the tariff on the products of their factories. we can compel them to sell 
at a lower price to the of the South and West. [App That is 
the reason our people are interested in free coal. So long as we lay burdens 
upon what the manufacturers use, they can with some justice ask a tariff on 
the product of their looms. 
r. Chairman, in the first place, I believe we can make no permanent 
progress in of tariff reform until we free from taxation the raw 
materials which lay at the foundation of our industries; and I believe in free 
iron ore, W we leave the ff at 35, 25, or 5 per cent upon carpets. 

Mr. . Will the gentleman allow one more question? 

Mr. BRYAN. As —_- you ri ; 

Mr. Turpin. I ask the gentleman whether or not he does not think that 
exempting wool and coal from duty as ‘free raw material” is protection 
itself under another form? 

Mr. Bryan. No,sir. ‘ Bi 

Mr. TurPIN. I would like the gentleman to explain his position. 

Mr. BrYAN. I do not believe that taking a burden off from a man is the 
ttingiton. {Laughterandapplause.] I think that putting 


use. | 


a thing on the list—that is, by taking the burden off the man who uses 
it, differs as much from putting a burden on some one as light differs from 
darkness. 


Again, sir, the same great advocate of tariff reform, Mr. Bryan, 
in his speech made in the House of Representatives in 1892, said 
of the tariff bill then under discussion: 

It also takes poe entirely those specific or compensatory duties which 
were added to the ad valorem rates to enable the manufacturers to transfer 

the back of the consumer the burden which a tariff on raw material places 
on the manufacturer. The reason why I believe in putting raw material on 
the free list is because any tax impc on raw material must at last be taken 
from the consumer of the manufactured article. 
no tax for the benefit of the producer of the raw material 
find its way through the v forms of manufactured 
product and at last with accumulated weight upon the person who 
uses the Another reason why raw material should be upon 
nara bane & She ont method by which one business can be 


wored without injury to another. We are not, in that case. imposing a tax 


for the benefitof the manufacturer, but we are simply saying to the manufac- 
$ not upon you.” en we give to the 
and free machinery, we give to him, I think, 
all the encouragement wee peeete acting under a free government like 
people. 
sir, lam admonished that I have but three or four min- 
pee remaining, and I must hasten on. This bill is 
not ae worst tariff bill that was ever reported to any Con- 
I have been a member of this body, but it has been 
in Op kage is as objectionable as the bill itself. 
facts? No a time to consider and amend it 
was ever giveninthis House. We wentintoconference. We were 
our friends on the other side that they had some family 
to settle, that they were anxious to dispose of those 
and w need us no further. 
notcalled back into conference until this morning at 
- This morning we wore admonished that the time for 
of this bill and for the complete robbery of the people 
We went in. They never read the amendments, 
ey toread them. Weasked but one short 
ourselves with the 800 amendments that had 
disposed of oo Republican members of the committee. 
was not granted; but in lieu of that, in hot haste, the bill 
reported back here, and gentlemen of the House forced to go 
its consideration without an opportunity of even having be- 
the report of the conference committee in print, or of 
the amendments. 
Mr. ‘ bill was never needed. We already have 
of surplus in the Treasury in excess of the $100,000,- 
000 reserve, more than enough to meet any possible deficien- 
cies that could occur under economic administration during Mr. 
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sage wae my end from Texas {Mr. BAILEY] when he says 
that UMM isthe tho wanntnotaress pe a part of the taxes to 
—_s. this Government. I believe that that is correct doctrine, 

if you can not do it by a reduction of their taxation there is 
the past can not be done 
manufacturers to compensate 
way for the great benefaction which they 
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which you have planned for its interment. 
Democratic side, 





been made in the past, and have proved false. 
destruction in the future will be equally false. 
party can never die until it betrays Democratic principles. 
it does betray those principles, it, like other parties that have be- 
trayed the interests of the people, will fail; but not till then. 
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[Applause on the 


Sir, it has had its difficulties, but with the banner of the Demo- 


cratic party up for equal rights and economic government, just 
taxation—taxation limited to the necessities of the Government 
economically administered 
sities of commerce, a currency that is not subject to being cornered 
and hoarded, and the people robbed by the shifting of values, a 
currency that consists of the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion—with these mottoes and principles the Democratic party goes 
forth to the battle and dares you toconflict and defies you in your 
robbery. 


a currency ample to meet the neces- 


{Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Predictions of the destruction of the Democratic party have 
Predictions of its 
The Democratic 
When 


It is said, Mr. Speaker, that when the poor young Greek Ion 


was doomed to death he was permitted to be visited by his fiancée 
just before his death. 
not fallen athwart the pathway of man for eighteen hundred 
years. 
again?” But the Saviour of the world had never replied, ‘‘ lam the 
resurrection and the life.” 
through a glass, darkly. 
would meet again he replied, in substance: ‘‘I have asked that 
dreadful question of the stars which are eternal, of the rivers that 
everlasting flow, of the sky, in whose azure field my raised spirit 
shall soon soar in immortal glory, and they were all, all silent. 
But now, as I gaze into thy beautiful eyes and behold the depth 
of thy pure soul, I know there is that there which can not wholly 
perish. 


At that time the light of Christianity had 
At that time Job had asked, ‘‘If a man die, shall he live 


Hence they saw the future life as 
And when Clemanthe asked Ion if they 


Yes; we shall meet again, Clemanthe, meet again!” 
So, to the prophet of ill omen who dares to say that the Dem- 


ocratic party is doomed to die, I paraphrase the language of Ion 
and reply, 
of its purposes, its grand past, its noble aspirations of the future, 
I know there is that in the Democratic party that was not born 
to die, and we shall triumph again for the people with Democracy, 
triumph again! 


hen I see the purity of its principles, the patriotism 


p Aa on the Democratic side. | 
Mr. RIDGELY. r. Speaker, having been denied the time in 


which to utter my remarks, I shall print them in the Recorp. 


Mr. PAYNE was recognized. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr.Speaker, will the gentleman from New York 


yield to me for a moment? 


Mr. PAYNE. 


I will yield for a moment; yes. 
Mr. BAILEY. 


I simply desire to say, Mr. Speaker, in response 


to what has been said about my votes in the Fifty-second and 


Fifty-third Congresses—I was not here to listen to the statement, 
but I have been informed of it—that when I cast those votes the 
raw-material doctrine was the indorsed policy of my party, and 


as a loyal member of that party I subordinated my individual 
judgment to its platforms. 


never ventured to denounce the raw- 
material theory until I had first appealed to the supreme tribunal 
of the Democratic party, which reversed the doctrine of free raw 
material and gave me a commission to denounce it here and else- 
where; and I intend to doit. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to many hours of 
debate, and but one single attack has been made upon this bill. 
The doctrine of protection and free trade has been discussed, and 
the question of free raw material and the orthodoxy of certain as- 
sumed leaders of the Democracy has been discussed by the hour; 
but only a single section of this bill has been attacked, and that is 
the sugar schedule. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] quoted from some 
remarks which I made in 1894, and seemed to indorse the doctrine 
there laid down. I am glad that he and I once in a while can get 
on the same platform, if only for a moment, for I do not take back 
a single word I said in 1894 or in 1890 upon the sugar question. 
What was the condition that confronted us in 1890? We had had 
a tariff upon sugar for seventy-five years, and we had made but 
small advance in development of the industry. We produced 
only about 10 or 11 per cent of what we consumed in this country 
and the balance came in subject toa duty. [held then that the 
duty was a tax, and every penny of it came from the consumer 
who bought sugar. Why? Because we did not raise enough in 
this country to create any competition whatever and so reduce 
the price of the commodity a single farthing. 

e Republican party, in reducing taxation and in reducing the 
revenues of the Government, thought it weil to take every penny 
of this tax off sugar, and yet were willing to assist an industry in 
the Southern States that had grown up to its then proportions 
under the fostering influence of a tariff on sugar, in justice to the 
men in Louisiana, voted a bounty running through a period of 
fifteen years. or wanted to reduce the price of sugar, and they 
wanted to reduce the profits of the sugar kings in the Hawaiian 
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on their product, equal to the duty and the price of the production 
of their products, the price being increased by the tariff to the 
consumers of the country. We did that. 

In 1894 conditions were reversed, and you on that side had to 
deal with the tariff question. We had made sugar free. You 
proposed to put a duty upon it, a duty of 40 per cent; and I told 
you then that every penny of that duty would be added to the 


the price of the article and come out of the consumer. Why? | d 


Because you did not foster the industry in the United States. 
You did not put enongh duty upon it to enable our people to com- 
— with foreigners and produceit here. You did not put enough 

uty upon it to encourage the sugar-beet industry and make that a 
factor in the case, and make that a competitor with the Louisiana 
sugar grower. I said then that that tariff of 40 per cent was a tax 
and came out of the consumer. What else did you do? You put 
40 per cent upon raw sugar, and you put 40 per cent upon refined 
sugars. ° 

That made a duty then of nearly four-tenths of a cent per pound 
on sugars, on the price of sugars in 1894, and you were not content 
with that. You gentlemen who denounce trusts from morning 
until night, you gentlemen who can find no invective in the vocab- 
ulary of the English language too strong when you talk about the 
sugar trust, were not content with that. You added another 
one-eighth of a cent differential, or 12} cents a hundred in favor 
of the sugar refiners, in order to encourage their industry; and so 
you had about half a cent a pound upon differential between the 
raw and the refined sugars. The years rolled on—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. ill my friend permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not stop right here. No. I dislike to dis- 
oblige my friend, but the hour is late, and I think the House has 
heard about all that it cares to hear from the other side to-night. 
jLaughter.] Idoubt whether they wantto hear me. They would 
rather vote. But I want to say a few words upon this sugar 
question. The price decreased, and constantly decreased, in the 
markets of the world. The great sugar-producing countries of 
Germany and France came in and lowered the price of cane sugar 
throughout the whole civilized world. The price of sugar be- 
came low in the United States, and the price of raw unrefined 
sugar created a large trade; and — duty of 40 per cent, with 
the difference of price on raw and refined, does not amount to so 
much differential as it did in 1894, and yet at present prices it 
amounts to quite a sony sum. 

My friend from Virginia seems to have a fondness for talking 
about 92-degree sugar, and I will talk with him about 92-degree 
sugar. Hesaysthat that is the average degree of sugar imported, 
and he is ee nearly correct about that, although more sugars 
come in at 96 degrees than at any other one degree. The av 
importation of raw sugar is pretty nearly 92 degrees. Now, take 
92-degree St. Croix sugar, which is the medium sugar in the mar- 
ket, and it is worth 1 cent and eighty-five one-hundredths per 
pound to-day. Take 40 per cent upon that, the percentage under 
the present tariff law, and you have a duty of seventy-four one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per eae or 74 cents upon 100 pounds. 

' Mr. SWANSON, Wil the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him just there? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would rather not be interrupted, Mr. Speaker. 
The officials of the Treasury Department have been e: imenting 
upon this subject for a series of years. They have taken each de- 
— of raw sugar and formulated a table showing the exact num- 

of pounds that it requires to make 100 pounds of refined sugar. 
At 92 they find that it requires 114 pounds and ninety-four 
one-hun ths of a — to make 100 pounds of refined sugar. 
Now, multiply your 74 cents, the duty, by 114.94, or, say, 115, pounds 
(which makes the figuring easier), and what is the result? On the 
115 pounds of raw sugar you find that the duty of 40 per cent gives 
85.1 cents on every 100 pounds. That is the duty upon the raw 
sugar that is required to make 100 pounds of refined. 

On the other hand, take 100 pounds of Dutch refined sugar, 
equal to our refined s in the market, and it is worth 2.6 cents 
per pound, or $2.60 per hundred pounds. Take 40 per cent of that 
and you have $1.04 as the duty upon 100 pounds of refined sugar. 
Add your one-eighth differential, or 12} cents per hundred, and 
you have 116} cents as the duty upon the refined product. Then 
we have a dutyof 116} on the refined, and 85.10 on the raw sugar, 
and a differential of 34.4 cents upon the 115 pounds of raw po 
that are required to make this 100 pounds of refined sugar. t 
is the differential under the present law. 

Now, my friend from Virginia mre that this conference 
makes an increase of the differential; that the differential be 
larger under this conference report than under the present law. 
Let us see about that. On 100 pounds of raw — of 92 — 
the duty ey sae in the conference rt is 15.45 cents. ulti- 
ply that by the 115 pounds to get the - a on the 115 pounds and 
you have $1.7767. But the p duty on the refined sugar is 
0.0195 cent, and the duty on the 100 pounds is $1.95, 
the rate under the pr law. 

Take, then, the duty on the raw sugar, $1.7767, from the $1.95, 


and you have left a differential duty of 17.33 against 31.4 cents 
under the present law. Yet the gentleman from Virginia say; 
that the duty under this proposed report gives a large increase to 
the sugar refiners, when the figures stand 17 cents against 31 cents: 
What kind of common schools do they have down in Virginia, 
when a man can get so tangled up in his figures? (Laughter: 
applause on the Repubiicen side.] These are the rates for tho 92. 


sugar of which the gentleman talks. 
. SWANSON. May Linterrupt the gentleman? 
Mr. PAYNE. I will yield for a question. ° 
Mr. SWANSON. The gentleman makes this mistake in his ¢.)- 
culation. The average price of raw sugar last year, as shown by 
the report of the Secre of the Treasury, was $2.13 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr. PAYNE. What kind of raw sugar? 

Mr. SWANSON. Ninety-two degree sugar, he states. The 
average charge on the imports, the number of pounds imported, 
and the amount collected in duty make it 2.13 cents per pound. 

Mr. PAYNE. Iam talking about this year. The highest price 
of that sugar this year is $1.95, and the mean average price is $1.45, 
But it seems the gentleman from ibs re does not desire to ask 
a ee 9 and, therefore, I do not yield further. 

r. SWANSON. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
Senator ALDRICH has said—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I will not yield for astatement. If the gentle. 
man desires to ask a question—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I will merely ask a question. Is not the only 
sugar which is brought into real competition with the refined 
sugar in this country, as Senator ALDRICH has stated, the German 
granulated sugar? 

Mr. PAYNE. No. 

Mr. SWANSON, Senator ALDRICH s0 says. Do you differ 
with him? 

Mr, PAYNE. I do not care what Senator ALDRICH says. I 
say no. [Laughter and applause. ] 

r. SWANSON rose. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman must excuse me; I must go on, 

Mr. SWANSON. Only one more question. 

Mr. PAYNE. I decline to yield er to the gentleman to 
find out what some Senator or somebody else has said upon 
the subject. But take the German granulated and the pro- 
tection is 50 per cent greater under the Wilson law than under 
this conference report. The price of German ulated is $2.47 
per hundred poun The duty of 40 per cent ad valorem upon that 
would amount to 98.8 cents P ad hundred, Add the one-eighth, 
equal to 124 cents per hun pounds, and you have $1.113 as 
the duty upon 100 pounds of German —— sugar. Deduct 
from this the duty u 115 pounds of 92-degree raw sugar, 85.1 
cents per 100 pounds, and you have a differential, which is the 
protection to the refiners under the t Wilson law, of 26.1 
cents per hundred pounds, against 174 cents under the provisions 
of the conference So the German granulated, which sells 
in our market at a quarter of 1 cent less than our superior refined 
sugars, does not help you out. 

ow, the importations last year were nearly 80,000 tons of re- 
fined sugar; and some 42,000 tons of this refined sugar came di- 
rectly from a rere countries—from Germany and France; 
u it helped it to get into this market. 
There is no question about that. Yet every pound of raw sugar 
that the American Refining Company or any other company im- 
ee ee boun a to i Fone a 
undred pounds; and on every d o sugar there was 
levied in this country a a ¢ one-tenth of a cent a pound. 
There was noadvantage in this one way or the other; and the dis- 
advantage was in the competition with the bounty-paying sugar 
from those countries. 

But half of the refined sugar imported came from the United 
Kingdom, from Holland, from Japan and China, countries which 
eS Yet these sugars were ena to come in here 

3, 74 with our refiners and to occupy a of our mar- 
ket. hy, sir, even under enormous that the 
Democratic party gave the refiners in 1894, the increase in the im- 
portation was from about 5,000 tons to 77,000 tons. Now, we have 
reduced that protection; we have reduced that differential to the 


Rageees 1 have sie peers. . 
y, Mr. , it is im ble to place a specific duty on 
raw sugar and have the same tial between every degree of 
raw sugar and refined . Thewit of man has not yet framed 
“ = eae In1 pe Roepe ie four eeeereeee 

a cent to every degree of sugar polariscopic : 9 
made it in the House bill three one-hundredths of a cent, and the 
conference committee agreed upon three and one-half hundredths 
of acent. Did we increase the ? ¥ 


‘es; to a small de- 
gree—to about 2 cents a h . But what else did we do? It 


to | was claimed on the part of the Senate conferees, asit had been 
claimed in the Senate, that our bill a on 
sugar of 1.87} cents did not protect 


sugar- 
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Because the product of the sugar-beet factory, down among the 
farmers where these factories are located, is refined sugar; and 
unless we put an increased duty upon refined sugar we could not 
build up the beet-sugar industry. 

What did we do? We raised the duty on refined sugar from 
1.874 to 1.95, and then raised the raw sugars all along the line 
in the same proportion as we raised the refined. 
thing wrong in that? I ask you men whoare surrounded at home 
by farming constituencies that are reaching out for some new 
industry to take the place of others on their farms, Did we do any- 
thing wrong in holding out this encouragement to the sugar-beet 
industry? 

Men stand up here and seem to think that the way to demolish 
a trust is to start a windmill and interject invectives into this de- 
bate. {Laughter and applause.| And every name that they can 

t out of their vocabulary, whether in the dictionary or not, is 
applied to the trust. But you will never destroy a trust in that 
way. Gentlemen talk about destroying the trust by taking away 
the differential between the raw and the refined sugar; they say, 
“Let them all come in on a common plane.” Well, of course, 
when you do that you break down the line of protection to that 
beet-sugarindustry. You not only break down the refineries, you 
not only send their employees to tramp the streets looking after 
other jobs, but you break down the most promising farming in- 
dustry that has been held out to the farmers of this country in the 
last century. The remedy is worse than the disease, when you 
try to eradicate the trouble in any such manner as that. 

hat shall be done with the sugar trust? Well, I will tell you 
what in my a is the best way of dealing with it. Establish 
a beet-su, actory in every Congressional district in the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.} Give competition, 
and lots of it, everywhere. Put the farmers over against the 
trust by passing this bill, and reduce the price of sugar so that 
German raw sugar can not be brought in to be refined here. 
Gentlemen on the other side, come over and help us, while we 
help the farmers out. [Laughter and applause. | 
over there, come and help us. You Populists that go up and 
down the streets day after day proclaiming your devotion to the 
interests of the farmers, help us out now when we are trying to 


help the farmers in this industry that we can establish so success- | 
fully. In this way you will do something toward demolishing | 


the trust. You will accomplish more in this way than by mere 
invective—by running windmills and all that. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

hy should we not produce all of our sugar in this country? 
Why, it costs us, Mr. Speaker, about one hundred millions. 
were looking around for proper subjects for taxation. We knew 
that sugar would produce an enormous revenue; and besides all 
that, we knew that an adequate protective tariff would build up 
the industry in this country, and as it was gradually built up the 
revenue from that source wiil be reduced; by and by the revenue 
will come in more largely from other sources, and when this in- 
dustry is fully established and revenue from sugar ceases, the 
reduction will keep pace with the increase. The thing will regu- 
late itself; we will not disturb our tariff in the next quarter of a 


cen . And then—— 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Have you done as liberally with cotton as 
you did with sugar? 


Mr. PAYNE. My friend from Georgia wants to talk about 
cotton and the cotton industry. He wants to build it up, I know; 


and I pathize with him in his endeavors. I sympathize deeply 
with him; and whenever he has shown me that there is any cotton 
im into this country which is a competitor with his Georgia 


cotton, I will follow his lead in the protection of the cotton and 
the cotton industry. [Applause. } 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. hat about the ties and the bagging? 

Mr. PAYNE. Now he wants to know about the ties and the 
bagging. [Laughter.] Well, it seems to be a favorite idea of my 
friend Georgia that it is ‘‘ everything for Georgia and noth- 
ing for anybody else.” [{Langhter and applause.} That is his 
idea of a tariff and of tariff taxation. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; not that. I want to be with you in 


reference to the taxon sugar and a good many other things, if you | 


will fix it right. 

Mr. PA . Why should we not make all the cotton ties and 
cotton used in this country? Can you tell me? Isthere 
any reason why we should not? Wh go abroad and purchase 
that which you can make at home, and for which we have the ma- 
terials at home? Can we not make it under a tariff law; and have 
we not cheapened the price down there so that you people hardly 
know that it costs you anything to put up the cotton and get it to 
No; we will put them on the dutiable list, and put the 


farmers’ bags and burlaps on the dutiable list also, and treat all 
alike, the doctrines of at least one of the leaders of one 
of the es over there on the other side [laughter] who do 


not believe in letting one class of material come in free, but want 
a duty upon all. 


Did we do any- | 


You grangers | 


We | 
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The House has been amused and interested by the discussions 
going on in the Democratic party; and each one of the parties to 
the discussion finds justification for its position in a Democratic 
platform. ne and applause on the Republican side.] 
| They generally find justification for opposite positions in every 
platform that the national convention is out. [Renewed 
laughter.] If not, they do so every four years,anyhow. In 1884 
they declared distinctly for a protective tar They wanted to 
reduce the tariff in such manner as not to lose a job for a single 
laborer and to protect all in the United States alike. 

But then, in 1892—and I commend this to my friend from Texas 
{Mr. BAILEY]—Grover Cleveland, I believe.was nominated. That 
was a foregone conclusion when the convention assembled, and 
his particular representative, his envoy extraordinary and ambas- 
sador plenipotentiary, who worked faithfully for him, was one 
Henry Watterson, of Kentucky. He wrote the platform, and for 
some reason or other excluded from that platform free raw mate- 
rial, for which Mr. Grover Cleveland was so anxious! He would 
not allow it to go into the platform when it was reported to the 
convention. Then one of the delegates from Ohio, a Mr. Neal, 
got the chairman's eye and moved an amendment to the platform, 
wherein he commended the Democratic party in Congress for 
their efforts in behalf of free raw material, and the convention 
by a vote of about two-thirds, as I now recollect, adopted the new 
lan and seemed to be in favor of my friend from Tennessee | Mr. 
McMILLIN] and his idea of free raw material. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

The gentleman from Texas says they went back on that in 1896, 
Well, they change so often I can hardly keep up with the proces- 
sion. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.} I would 
| not be at all surprised if they did. But there is consolation for 
| either of them in either horn of the dilemma. I heard my friend 
| from Texas, for an hour and a half, advocating a tariff on raw 
| material. I heard the illustrations he used, which seemed familiar 
| tome. I expected he would reach the climax of his argument, 
finally, by giving us the illustration formerly used by the present 
| Speaker of this House, telling us that there is noraw material ex- 
cept the round earth without a single holeevenduginit! {Laugh- 
| ter and applause on the Republican side. | 

I wondered where my friend got his education, and then I 
thought, Mr. Speaker, that in 1894 his party put wool on the free 
| list. Texas then had more sheep than any other State in the 
Union. During the past three years the butcher has got abroad 
|} among the sheep of Texas; and they are rapidly disappearing 
from the hills. So my friend has got his line of vision out as far 
as some of the farms in his district, and has seen the effect of free 
| raw material on the sheep herds there, and gradually he has got 
| his eyes opened, and he is advancing toward Republican doctrine, 

[Applause on the Republican side. | 

Now, if he will travel around a little in the United States of 
America and not confine himself to Texas, if he will go over into 

| Alabama and see the production of those iron furnaces, if he will 
| get past my friend from Tennessee {[Mr. McMILLtn] into that 
| grand State far enough to see the development of its coal and iron 
industries, if he will go into the Carolinas and into Georgia and 
see how they are beginning to work up their cotton into the manu- 
factured goods, and, if some vacation, he will pass up through 
Pennsylvania and New York and New England and see the 
| splendid industries planted by the side of every stream, taking 
| advantage of all the power that nature has left there for the use 
of man and turning it to account to save labor, and see the de- 
velopment that is constantly being made and has been made 
because of the protective ideas of the American States during 
most of the period of their history, he will find, when he comes 
| to frame a tariff bill, he will have an itching to create those 
| splendid possibilities for the Lone Star State, to make his great 
State not only an agricultural State, but a manufacturing State, 
that it may become a rich State indeed, standing side by side with 
these great Northern States. [Applause on the Republican side. } 

Mr. Speaker, a word more, following some of the remarks of 
my friend from Texas [Mr. BAILEY], and I have done. He criti- 
| cises the statement of the chairman of the committee [Mr. DinG- 
| LEY], that during the year ending in 1897 the deficiency would be 
| $65,000,000, and yet the chairman was but following the estimates 
| of the former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, a Demo- 
| eratof whom my friend from Texas was proud in hisearlier days, 
| although he so bitterly denounces him now. He will find that 
| when the prediction was made by the chairman there was a short- 
age of $15,000,000 in the revenue uptodate. Then,if he reads 
the bill that we sent over to the Senate, in the last section of it, 
| he will see that we tried to provide against anticipatory importa- 





tions of goods, and we placed the new duty on every article 
| brought in after the ist of April. 
If he follows the record a little further, he will find that some 
one, somewhere else where the bill went, objected to any such 
arrangement as that, and objected in such a manner that with 
the slender majority, and the much more slender rules that prevail 
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there, the bill was deadlocked and could not go any further 
until section 27 was stricken out, root and branch, from the bilk 
Then the importers accepted the invitation of that Democrat high 
in an and rolled in the goods in a manner unprecedented 
under the 
increasing it day by day, as they had been doing; and instead of 
making it $65,000,000, as it would have been with no prospect of a 
ana bill, it was reduced to $19,000,000. Thus it stood at the 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. The importers be- 
lieved that the Dingley bill would become a law by that date. 
since then antici ae importations have largely ceased. The 
deficiency under the Wilson law increases, and for this month of 
July up to date amounts to $15,760,732.56. 

But the gentleman — a comparison of 1897 would be unfair, 

because of the proposed change in the tariff law, and he goes to 

He says if we had had the importations of normal condi- 
tions, there would have been enough revenue to pay the expenses 
of the Government. Well, what was the matter with the normal 
conditions that we did not have more importations? Why, up in 
my country, as the boys who worked in the shops say, it was be- 
cause the shops were shut down and they did not get any wages, 
so that they could not pay for imported or homemade goods, and 
so created no market. say that the Wilson bill shut down 
the shops and interrupted the normal conditions, and when they 
had interrw those conditions, they had practically destroyed 
the ustries of the United States. 

e want a tariff bill that will make the normal conditions 
right, and it is written in every line and syllable of the bill we are 
considering here. | Applause on the Republican side.}| We want 
a bill that will bring sufficient revenue to show to every man that 
every obligaticn which he brings against the Treasury shall be 
met, and promptly met, in the best money of the world. [Ap- 

use on the Republican side.] When _ eet that, you have 

ired confidence in the Treasury of nited States; and 

when you get confidence there, you will have confidence among 
the citlamne of the United States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must not pursue this. I must not talk 
longer if we pass this bill by the midnight hour. Seventy millions 
of people are looking on you to-night, anxiously awaiting and de- 
—— passage of this bill. [Applause on the Republican 
side.}| Every idle workingman, every suffering wife and child 
deprived of comfort because the husband's strong right arm has 
been deprived of the privilege of labor for decent wages, is looking 

y to-night for the of this bill. Paralyzed busi- 
ness, paralyzed industries, all over the country want this bill to 
pass. Men come here from their homes, members of either y; 
end report the feeling of the 


people. Noset of men, no clique, 
no , dare stand in the way of the American ple who are 
demanding the immediate eae of this bill. [Prolonged ap- 
Pee Se ei ide. | 
Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree to 


the conference report, and on that I demand the previous question. 
Mr. of Indiana. . Speaker, I ask leave to ask the 
othe SPEARER. 

The . The gentleman from Maine asks for the pre- 
vious question on the motion before the House. 

The ous question was ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a par- 


ry. 
The The question is on agreeing to the conference 
“"Shcectten taken, Mr. BarLey demanded a division. 
Mr. GLEY. Mr. Speaker, let us haye the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were al 
The question was taken; and there’ were—yeas 187, nays 116, 
answered “‘ present” 12, not voting 39; as follows: 
YEAS—187. 
peyton, Heatwole, 
Dolliver, Henderson, 
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Sonal: Panier, Hopkins, 
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ilson law until they reduced the deficiency instead of 4 


Landis, Mitchell, Royse Strode, Nebr. 
Linney, Moody, Russe! Sturtevant, 
Littauer, Morrs, A Sulloway, 
Loudenslager Sertin Sheldon” Payler. Ohio 
Lovering, ioaiel Sherman, oon 
¥ Ww, Quien, Showalter, ¥ : 
brand, erstreet, Simpkins, oorh 
Packer, Pa. Saree fon ‘ » 
McCleary, Parker, N. J ith, Ml. Ward, 
McEwar, Payne, Smith, 8. W. Warner, 
Maha a Southard White ti 

_ Perkins, Southwick, White. N.C 
Mann Pitney, Spalding, Wilber, 

arsh, Powers, Sperry. Williams, Pa. 

t Prince, a Wilson, N. 

. ‘h, 8 ih Wright, 
Meyer, La. 2g, Stevens, ne 7. n 

r, , Stewart, N. J. oung, 
Mills, Ronen, Stone, C. W. The 8 eo 
Minor, Robbins, Stone, W. A. 
NAYS—116. 

A Cummings, Lentz, Robertson, 
Bailey ee 
Baird,’ De Graffenreid, Little, Settle.” 
Ball. ” Saaeee nw — 

} = Dockery, Love, Smith, Ky. 
=, Elliott, dices. Sparkman, 

° Phaserald, McCulloch, Stephens, Tex. 
Berry, Fitzpatrick, een. Stokes, 
Botkin, ike “eon Strowd, N. 0 
Bradley. Fox, Maddox. Sullivan, 
Brantley Gaines, Marshall, Sulzer, 
Brenner, Ohio Griggs, Martin, Swanson, 
Brundid _—" Miors, tad. . 
Burke, ieany, Miss. Moon, Taylor, Ala. 
Cam _ Henry, Tex. Norton, » 
Clardy. " Howard, Ga. Se Underwood, 
Clark, Mo. ter, Peters, ’ 

Jett, Pierce, Tenn. Vv. 
Coe Mo. Jones, Va. Rhea, Vincen: 
vy, King, Richardson, Wheeler, Ala. 
= , Tex. Leah, y, Wheeler, =. 
Ww Lanham, , 
Cranford, Latimer, Robb, 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—12. 
Sas Kelle Vesey Pin man, Suther 
unD, elley, ow a 
Ala. we Shafroth, 36. 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Acheson, Catchings, Knowles, Shuford, 
Arnold, Colson, K 
Barrett, Ermentrout, . Smith, Wm. Alden 
Belden." Gillett, Mass. McCormick, W } 
Bell, Greene. McDonald, Walker, Mass, 
Benton, Grow, oa Walker, Va. 
Bland, WwW 
Brewer, Hooker, Otey, Young, a. 
Castle, Kitchin, Shannon, 
So the conference rt was agreed to. 


. PLOWMAN. 4 , | voted “nay.” I am 
ew York, Mr. SHANNON, and I know 
voted “yea.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 
Sepsiiiets, 1 neipuinded > pees’. wish 
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Mr. KING. The first time. 

The name of Mr. Kine was called, and he voted “nay.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Benton, is 
paired. If t, he would have voted against this bill. 

Mr. HURLEY. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, Mr. SHannon 
and Mr. FiscHER, are paired. If they were here, they would vote 

r this bill. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
[Applause on the ublican side. | 
Mr. DINGLEY. r. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
rinting of such number of copies of the tariff bill as it passed the 
Rous as can be printed under the rule, and that the same be 
distributed in the folding room proportionately to Members and 
Jelegates. 
, The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent that the number of copies that can be printed under the 
rule by the House alone be printed of the tariff bill. Is there 
bjection? 
. r. BAILEY. Mr. ieee, I ask to couple with that request 
that so many copies of the comparative statement as the House 
can 0 under the rule also be printed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That will have to be ordered after it passes 
both Houses. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, with the understanding that the com- 
parative statement is to be printed, I am content. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Isuggest that the authority to print the com- 
parative statement can be given at the same time as the authority 
to print the bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That would have to be done after the bill has 
passed both Houses. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think, Mr. Speaker, that the two ought to 
go together, and I have no objection to the two gomg together. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If that is done, there will have to be a larger 
number of copies printed, and that will have to be done by joint 
resolution. 

Mr. MeMILLIN. The gentleman is satisfied that it will be 
done —- session. that is so, let it go; if not, I object. 

Mr. 8ST. . Let us have no conditions. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman consent that it shall be 
done in the future? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not agree to anything now. 

Mr. McMILLIN. As the gentleman desires to have this bill 
a in the way he suggests, while I think the other ought to 

done too, I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House take a recess until 12 
o'clock on W y. 

Mr. BAILEY. There will be no objection to that on this side 
at all, if there is any reason for it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Members will prefer to have a little rest to- 
morrow, and I think the day after to-morrow will be sufficient. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think if they will rest until the end of this 
session it will be a good thing for the country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. BULL, from the Committee on Accounts, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution; which, by unanimous consent, was considered, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to oa a clerk to said committee for the remainder 
of the session, said appointment to date from July 19, 1897. 


The motion of Mr. DiIvaLry was then agreed to; and accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 16 minutes a. m., Tuesday, July 20) the House 
was declared in recess until 12 o’clock noon, Wednesday. 











[After a pause. | 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the fol executive commu- 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 


f War, transmitting, with a letter 
of examination of Huron 
on Rivers and Harbors, and 


from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 

of Engineers, report of examination and survey of 
Committee on Hbvenn and Mahe, 
to be printed. 
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tion of a bridge across the Missouri River at Ponca, Nebr. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


the immigration laws of the United States— 
Immigration and Naturalization. 








PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 


of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 3858) providing for the erection 


of a monument at Put in Bay, Ohio, commemorative of Commo- 
dore Oliver Hazard Perry and those who participated in the naval 
battle at Lake Erie on the 10th day of September, 1815 
Committee on the Library. 


to the 


By Mr. BULL: A bill (H. R. 3859) providing for the erection of 


a monument at Put in Bay, Ohio, commemorative of Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry and those who participated in the naval bat 
tle of Lake Erie on the 10th day of September, 1813 
mittee on the Library. 


to the Com- 


By Mr. FENTON: A bill (H. R. 3860) to amend section 3 of the 


act approved June 27, 1890, granting pensions to soldiers and sail- 
ors who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, 
etc.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MAXWELL: A bill (H. R. 8861) authorizing the erec- 
tothe 


By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 3862) to provide for the erec- 


tion of a public building at San Angelo, Tex.—to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


3y Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3863) to amend 
to the Committee on 


By Mr. RIXEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 3864) to authorize 


the Falls Church and Potomac Railway Company of Virginia to 
extend its line into and within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 3865) to authorize the 


President to suspend discriminating duties imposed on foreign 


vessels and commerce—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SUTHERLAND: -A bill (H. R. 3866) to amend an act 


entitled ‘‘An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who 
are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and pro- 
viding for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent 
Note tod and for other purposes—to the Committee on Invalid 


ensions. 

By Mr. DE VRIES: A bill (H. R. 3867) to appropriate the sum 
of $50,000, to purchase a site and erect a public building at Grass 
Valley, Cal.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3868) to appropriate the sum of $50,000 to 
purchase a site and erect a public building at Marysville, Cal.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BULL: A bill (H. R. 3869) to establish a fish-hatching 


and fish-culture station in Narragansett Bay, in the State of Rhode 


Island—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (HH. R. 3892) to amend the pension laws— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRENNER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3°93) for the pur- 
chase of a suitable site and the erection of 2 Government building 
at Hamilton, Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 3895) to establish a currency 
reserve fund—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A joint resolution (H. Res. 78) 
to amend section 4228 of the Revised Statutes-—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROUT: A resolution (House Res. No. 76) relative to 
the committees of the House—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A resolution (House Res. No. 
77) to admit the District Commissioners to the floor of the House— 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAGER: A resolution (House Res. No. 78) relative to 
the appointment of a clerk to the Committee on Enrolled Bills— 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


—— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were intootuend end severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOTKIN: A bill (H. R. 3870) granting a pension to 
John R. Ashe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3871) granting a pension to Alvernis Dow— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 3872) to increase the pension of 
Woods W. Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3873) to remove charge of desertion against 
James J. Fluke—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3874) to correct the military record of Alex- 
ander Anderson, alias James 8. Fortney—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3875) for the relief of William M, Schrock— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3876) to increase the pension of Samuel 
Masters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. m 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3877) for the relief of James B. Treadwell, of 
Somerset, Pa.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 3878) granting a pension to Libbie 


_ McKee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MARSH: A bill (H. R. 8879) to grant a pension to Wil- 
liam W. Gillahan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 3880) granting an increase of 
pension to James Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SETTLE: A bill (H. R. 3881) for the relief of Dr. D. N. 
Porter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3882) granting a pension to 
Thomas Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3883) granting an increase of pension to Nor- 
man H. Meldrum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3884) nting a pension to Charles D. Ab- 
bott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3885) for the relief of Henry F. Williams—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3886) for the relief of Jesse Meeks—to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Aliso, a bill (H, R. 3887) for the relief of John M. Odenheimer— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3888) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward P. Pitkin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRODE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 3889) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Calista Hadley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 3890) for the re- 
lief of Thomas F. Rowland—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3891) for the relief of the estate of George 
W. Lawrence. deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3894) to grant a pension to Wil- 
liam F, io the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 3896) for the relief of 
Fred. Daut & Co.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3897) granting a pension to Electa A. Van 
Vieck—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 3898) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H, Coleman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3899) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene T. Rigby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following a and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: Memorial of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Paris, France, relative to the Universal Ex- 
position to be held at Paris, France, in 1900—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND (by uest): Petition of William C. 
Holsapple and other citizens of St. Clair County, Mo., for pen- 
sions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), petition of Wick Morgan and other citizens 
of Dade County, Mo., in behalf of James L. Douglas, for pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HENDERSON: Paper of Hon. C. E. Albrook, of El- 


dora, lowa, suggesting a certain change of the patent laws—to |. 


the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of Whigville Grange, 
No. 48, Patrons of Husbandry, of Whigville, Conn., in favor of 
free delivery of mails in country districts—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HICKS: Petition of E. C. Kerb, S. 8. Carpenter, Samuel 

n, and 100 other citizens of East Freedom and ing Spring 
and vicinity, Blair County, Pa.; also petition of Fred J. Harris, 
C. 8. Beale, H. A. Rodaman, and 97 other citizens of Elk Lick and 
vicinity, of Somerset County, Pa., favoring restricted immigra- 
tion—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, July 20, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by Rev. L. B. Wiison, D. D., of the city of Baltimore, 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Re ntatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownina@, its Chief Clerk, annou that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States. 


MEMORIALS, : 


Mr. MITCHELL presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Superior, Wis., remonstrating against the enactment 


of legislation intended to destroy the present system of tic}, 
brokerage; which was referred to the Committee on Interstat, 
Commerce. 

Mr. HANNA puns the memorials of Smith & Blake, T. s. 
Clymonts, and of Dr. J. A, McVeigh, all of Cleveland, Ohio, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation intended to destroy 
the present system of ticket brokerage; which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. NELSON. I present the memorial of James Seldon Cowy- 
don, in relation to the passage of Senate bill No. 1656, authorizing 
the construction of the proposed Lake Borgne outlet, just below 
New Orleans, La. I move that the memorial be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HANNA, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (8S. 1181) to increase the pension of Anna P, 
Botsford, widow of Eli W. Botsford, late major of Sixteenth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteers, reported it with an amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 317) granting a pension to William J. Ford, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BAKER introduced a bill (S, 2407) to divide the State of 
Kansas into two judicial districts; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (8. 2408) to remove a sus- 
pension upon the disbursement of an appropriation; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 2409) for the 
relief of Recknagel & Co.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HANNA introduced a bill (S. 2410) for the relief of William 
Loar; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panyin, rs, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HAN A introduced the following bills; which were sever- 
ay read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 

ensions: : 

A bill (S. 2411) peetes a pension to Henry Halstead; 

A bill (S. 2412) for increase of on to Col. H. N. Whitbeck; 

A bill (S. 2413) granting a pension to Hannah McDaniel; and 

A = (S. 2414) granting an increase of pension to Annie M. 
Loom 8. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 2415) granting a pension 
to H. Butterfield; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims: 

A bill (S. 2416) to carry ont the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Thomas 8. Boyd; 

A bill (S. 2417) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Fanny White, administratrix of Moses White, de- 


A bill (S. 2418) to out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Josiah H. Pilcher; 

A bill (8. 2419) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Jacob V. L. Davis; 

A bill (S. 2420) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Thomas A. Skeen, administrator of the estate of 
Wilson Skeen, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2421) to out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Jackson Fleetwood; 

A bill (S. 2422) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
fo i (3. 438 ogee t ine findings f the Court of Claims 

out the of the 
in the case of Jo W. Hancock. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 2424) to confirm the title 
to the southeast quarter of section 21,in township No. 126 north, 
of range No. 66 west, in the county of McPherson and State of 
South ota; which was read t by its title, and, with the 
socomenaret wre referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BA’ troduced the following bills; which were severall 
read twice by their titles,and to the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 2425) authorizing the heirs of Benjamin Lillard, of 
Tennessee, 7 to the Court of Claims; 

A bill (8S. ) for the relief of Musadora, Victoria, Ella, and 
Premio emt Pt ora vs . 

Abi . 2427) authorizing Musadora, Victoria, Ella, and Frank 
eee ee ee nee 


an 
A bill (S. 2428) for the relief of the heirs of Benjamin Lillard. 
AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—PRESENCE OF A QUORUM. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit a petvend ee the 


rules of the Senate which I ask shall 
to the Committee on Rules, 











1897. 








The resolution was read, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed to the rules of the Senate: 


Resolved, That subdivision 2 of Rule V of the standing rules of the Senate 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read: 

‘Tf at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate a question shall be 
raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the presiding officer 
shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll and shall announce the 
result, and these proceedings shall be without debate; but no Senator while 

shall be interrupted by any other Senator raising the question of 
the absence of a quorum, and the question as to the presence of a quorum 
shall not be oftener than once in every hour; but this provision shall 
not apply where the absence of a quorum is disclosed upon any roll call of 
the yeas and nays.” 


Mr. TELLER. I should like to inquire who has offered the 
resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offered the resolution for reference to 
the Committee on Rules, and so stated. 

Mr. TELLER. It is going to the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is going to the committee. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection to its going to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was my request. 

Mr. TELLER. Let it be referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection, the resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on Rules and printed. 


SAMUEL T. TOLON, 


Mr. MORGAN. I submit a Senate resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President is requested, if it is not inconsistent with the 

blic interests, to inform the Senate whether any and what demand has 

made agen the Government of Spain for an indemnity to be paid to 
Samuel T. Tolon, a citizen of the United States, on account of any wrongs he 
has suffered by arbitrary arrest and imprisonment for more than twenty-five 
days, under what are styled “ gubernative proceedings,” and his subsequent 
ex from the Island of Cuba, to his great loss in the use and preserva- 
tion of his property there; 

And that the President communicate tothe Senate, in like manner, the 
correspondence, if any, between the two Governments on this subject; and 
that he transmit to the Senate copies of any papers or reports on file in the 
Department of State that relate to the charges, if any, that have been pre- 
ferred against said Tolon for any offense against the laws of - together 
with the papers relating to this claim not heretofore published. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read again. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is merely a resolution of inquiry about the 
im nment of a man in Cuba. 

. COCKRELL. All right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the resolution may be again read. 

The resolution was again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution, the question is on agreeing to 
the same. 

The resolution was a to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask leave to put in the REcorD a statement 
of facts on which I ere the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, leave will 


Malia state 

statement referred to is as follows: 

_ Samuel T. Tolon is a native of Cuba, but was made a natural- 

ized citizen of the United States by the court of common pleas of 

New York City September 5, 1878. He was registered at the 

United States consulate-general at Habana as a citizen of the 

United States in 1878. He is a merchant, 40 years of age, and 

— a oo —_ eer = Cardenas, — since 1 +~ 
& general shipping, lighterage, and commission business, and in 

molasses- , warehouse, lumber, and coal-yard business. 

On September 1, 1896, he left Cardenas for Habana, intending 
to sail for the United States on business. A passport was issued 
this p on the 2d of September by the United 
at Habana, and it was duly viséed by the gov- 
ernor of the province of Habana. On the 3d of September, while 
Seneca, on which he had taken passage to New 
his ticket in his possession and his luggage inspected 
and ao by the Ae and customs authorities, he was arrested 
by inspector of police of Habana Harbor, who produced no 
paper directing him to make the arrest, and who 
no information, though he demanded it, of the 
nature of the charges made against him. 

was taken to the chief of police station at Habana and was 

med under a quart of armed sentinels for ten days, 

without allowed communication with family, friends, or 
counsel, these ten days he was kept in the interior porch 
of the —s station, but on September 13 he 
thrust a small, hot, filthy cell, not only deprived of all 
outside communication, but even of the privilege accorded other 
Paoars of reading and writing. In this hot, foul, ill-smelling 
he was closely confined until September 21. On the 20th he 
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was allowed to see the consul-general, but notin his cell. He 
was taken into the presence of the chief of police and was there 
informed by the consul-general that everything possible was being 
done to secure his release. He assured the consul-general that he 
had no knowledge of the cause of his arrest, that he had had no 
connection whatever with the revolutionary matters, and wished 
to be released even if expelled from the island. 

On the 2ist he was transferred from the vile cell he had so long 
occupied to the porch where he was first placed, but was not al- 
lowed to see or communicate with friends until the 27th. He was 
released on the 28th at the request of the United States consul- 
general, who obtained this privilege from the governor and Cap- 
tain-General upon condition that Mr. Tolon should leave the 
island by the first steamer sailing for the United States. In 
October last the Secretary of State brought this case before the 
Government of Spain, which has made answer admitting the im- 
prisonment as a gubernative measure. The diplomatic corre- 
spondence relating to this case is contained in Foreign Relations 

| for 1896, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask that the action of the House on House 

vill 379 may be laid before the Senate in order that I may submit 

the report of the committee of conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection tothe request 
of the Senator from [owa? 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa to 
yield to me for the purpose of having passed a resolution that was 
reported unanimously by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The resolution relates to Ona Melton, a citizen of my State, and 
two other persons who are held prisoners in Cuba. I have been 
trying for several days to get consideration of the resolution. In- 
asinuch as it is a unanimous report, I do not think there will be 
any objection to its passage. I ask the Senator to withhold the 
conference report until that resolution, if I can get unanimous 
consent, shall be passed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Conference reports are always in order, and 
this report is a matter of great moment. I have no doubt the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will have ample time, certainly I will aid him 
in securing time enough, to dispose of his resolution. So I hope 
this matter will not be interfered with. 

Mr. BERRY. Iask the Senator if he will yield after the con- 
ference report is taken up? The Senator says he has no doubt 
there will be ample time. Ihave not been able to secure time 
within the last two or three days. The Senator very well knows 
that when the conference report is disposed of it is going to be 
almost impossible to get consideration for anything else. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BERRY. For several days I have been trying to get con- 
sideration of the resolution, but I have not been able to do so. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam in thorough sympathy with the Senator 
in having his measure considered, but here is an important mat- 
ter that ought to be disposed of when presented. I therefore ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask what is the parliamentary 
status of the resolution reported by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Harris] from the Committee on Pacific Railroads? Will it 
occupy its present position at the close of the consideration of the 
report which the Senator from Iowa now asks leave to lay before 
the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If nofurther order is made, the Chair 
will state that it will come up at 2 o’clock as the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. ALLEN. It comes up as the unfinished business? 

Mr. COCKRELL. At 2 o’clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Unless displaced. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to submit an observation about tak- 
ing up the conference report. I want that report taken up and 
disposed of; but in sympathy with a number of Senators on this 
side of the Chamber (and some on the other side, I have no doubt) 
we want to have, and we intend to have, a full and fair oppor- 
tunity to discuss the report in all its bearings upon the political 
situation, the financial situation, the revenue situation, the situa- 
tion as it relates to the burdens of taxation and the ability of the 
people to sustain them, and also the historical situation of the 
measure in this House and in the other House since it has been 
before the Congress of the United States. 

I desire to say that unless the Senator from Iowa, who is a very 
important and influential member of the body and leads in a!l mat- 
ters of finance and of appropriations on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, can assure us that other measures now before the Senate are 
going to have some opportunity for consideration during this ses- 
sion of Congress, we shall have to take advantage of the pendency 
of this bill to discuss them; thatis all. It will not be a very nice 
thing to do; it will not be a very orderly thing todo. But when 
men are being tied up and lashed over the back, it is not es pected 
that they will preserve equanimity of appearance at least, and not 
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make any grimaces or any kind of resistance, however feeble or 
ineffectual it may be. - 
But the Senate will have to consider in some form, either in 


: The Secretary proceeded to read the report, and read as fo). 
ows: 


debate or in voting, some very important matters that are coming | ,,. no Committee of conference on the dissgreeit Tou moe” 
before this body. I am going to insist for one that it is quite as | for the Government to encourage t industrice of the United Stat... 
high a duty that we should save the Government of the United | having met, after full and free conference have agreed te recommend 1), 
States from the robbery of $50,000,000 as it is to pass a tariff bill | “prepmmend to their roapective Houses as follows: ved 11,17, 10.77.7 
: ‘ 5 hod, a, i l, 
that will, I think, rob the people of this country out of $300,000,- | 108, 110, 116, 117, 139, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 149, 182. 188° |: 
000 besides. It is quite an important matter, and I wish to say to | 197, 198, 204, 205, 206, 225, 282, 287, 243, 282, 302, 380, 340, 941, 342, 355, 356, 370, 373), 46: 
the Senator from Iowa that unless he can give us assurance that | 400. #9. #1, coe oe oS = oe Soe cae aoe’ orn Ae sor we $12, 01 
time will be allowed here for ing upon these questions after | 741, 744, 748, 749, 753, 754, 756, 700, 707, 772. 773, 776, 779, 780, 781, 782, 784, 795, 800; 6 
the tariff bill has been dis of, we shall be compelled, in self- | 802, 803, 819, 834, 837, 838, 851, 854, 856, 860, 862, and 865, 
defense, in the consideration of the tariff bill, perhaps, to wander | .. That the House recede trom its disagreement to the amendments of 
around a good deal in the discussion of the general situation. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 30, 40, 41, 42; 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, me Bi. be, 63. 54. 575850 on 
_ Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will see how impossible it is for | 68, 69, 71, 72, 73, 76, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 1 The, Win. 104, 105, 108, 107 toe, in 11> 1 
anyone to give an assurance as to what will be done here from day | }4, 140. }4l, is 143, i i 4 * - = = = <. = 170, 172, 172, 1 
today. Of course I do not wish to cut off any business of the | 298° 299° 210; 211; 213; 214. 215, 216, 226, 227, 228, 22y, 230, B31, 233, 234) 235, hs 
Senate, I only know that it is a most a matter which is | 239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 245, aut, 24 248) 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255. 25s. 200 9 
now under consideration in Congress and I hope it will be pro- ear ot oy ae aia = = 200, 201, 33, = rae are = = a8, a9, 
meso nn ONA MELTON AND OTHERS oe a = =f = oe, Sess om, ors a, i Ho, I = = ; 3 
A . ’ out, . 's . ’ ’ , , 422, 42 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I wish to make one more appeal $4t, Mon; 455, 450, 450, 498, 450, 400, fot se 463, ‘on ‘es. 406, 407, 408 400) 0, i 
to the Senator from Iowa. However important the tariff bill may | 472, 473, 474, 476, 477, 478, 480, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 490, 491, 492, 4. 
be in his estimation, it seems to me that it is still more important | #/$ #1 #96 bi or eas ae ate 504, ion Fy = oe ie ee oy 
that action should be taken where American citizens are confined | 535, 541, 542, 543, 544, 545, od, Sa, 548, oi Sa 564, 565, 856, 561, 563, 564, 565. 
without right and without law, and where the Foreign Relations | 567, 568, 570, 571, 572, 573, 577, 578, 580, 581, 582, 5X3, 585, 586, 587, 580, 590, 501, 5 
: : 504, 596, 597, 598, 509, 600, 606, 607, 608, 609, 611, 613, 621, 624, 625, | 
Committee have unanimously so reported to the Senate. I think on: OBI’ GBS. Gia: Gon a cena’ Gen aan ae cat eee Oe 
the Senator from Iowa ought to be willing to allow the resolution 658, 660, 661, Y GBT, 668, 660. Fo eri, 673, 674, 675, 676. 677. | 
to be passed. I think it could have been passed before this time 681 7 


if the Senator from Iowa had yielded, because, as I before stated, 
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it is the unanimous report from the committee. When the Sena- 798, 77, 807, 808, 810, 811, 814, 817, 821, 822, 823) 824" 
tor says the conference report is the most important measure, I an font GeO! ABO SL” BSG, ASD, SG, B40, BA B48" B48, B50: SO S57) SOs! 8 
tell him I disagree with him. I think it is more important to | 55, 1, 8/1, and $72, and aC OT eel: Ghia Glin Mouse recede from its 
protect the citizens of this great Republic of ours against foreign | aiaugreoment to the umendiaents of the Senate numbered i, 5.61, ant ~ 
nations than to impose ad al taxes on them or to carry out | and agree tothe same with an amendmentas follows: Strike cut the amended 
what the sugar trust or anybody else desires. r por eae in liew the following : iin manele _ 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that | of 1,if three-fourths of 1 orat per Domne okeooding the epee rite 
if the resolution, which I understand has been approved unan- | 1.047, 3 conte per g 5 ovate ger pound; ¢ acid and 
imously by the Committee on Foreign Relations, can be taken up oe , 3 cent ae poe a ene ered, 7 ‘per ; oe ees. 0 
by unanimous consent and passed without debate, I shall not in- | {nts Rev pound: sulpliaric oa ponaus \ambie a tees per 


terfere with it. 


pound; acid, 10 cents per ; tartaric 7 cents d; all 
Mr. BERRY. I ask unanimous consent, then, that Senate joint | other edits we vided for 1 2 par cent on vi em." 


orem. 


resolution No. 62 may be considered and passed. And the Senate to 
Mr. ALLISON. Not unless it shall be immediately read and so Amendment numbered 2 ‘That the Hongg recede ee cereement 

passed by unanimous consent, without debate. amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter by said amendment 
Mr Y. Immediately, Mr. President. 1 shall not delay | ‘ert the following: 


the Secretary in any way in reading it, and will submit it to a 
vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Unless there is objection, the Chair 
will lay before the Senate the joint resolution, subject to objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is it understood that the joint resolution is to 
be without debate? I yield for that purpose; but if it leads 
to debate, I shali object to it. 
wa BERRY. It is joint resolution No. 62, Order of Business 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay the joint resolu- 
a before the Senate, subject to future objection, if it shall lead 

Mr. HALE. It has already been read. There is no necessity 
to read it again. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let it be read again. 

Mr. TELLER. Let it be read. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole Emmy, to consider the resolution (S. R. 62) for 
the relief of Ona Melton, Alfredo , and William Gildea; 
and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Pearessetatives 4 the United States of 


and all ees pytony is, Seer known as cellu- 

loid or other cents ‘ in sheets, unpol- 

Lal wh ok Sade Upto atte ob Ean pe pound Bua 

partly finished articles, and articles or any compound of 

xylin is the component material of chief value, 65 cents per pound and 
fa valorem.” 


a to the same. 
Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and to the same with an 


amendment as follows: Be Benod matter eet in- 
= ee ne ai loletoer pemdom’ thereto;” 
an agree h 

Am a + Ment thes: ours receiie from tee disagreement 
to ee the denste numbered 44, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter by said amendment in- 
sert the following: 

30. Chicle, 10 cents per a? 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What amendments is the Secretary 


; 








ments in the report are numbered 55 and 
The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 






America in assembled, That th it United States " bered That 

and he is hereby, Wored to take such monsuros as in his Judgment may Se See tie Boy oe Wend tk ctasreet 
be necessary too the release from the Government of Ona Mel- —— an as out et teens, 
ton, Alfredo Laborde, and William Gildea, the restoration of the schooner aed anti: . 


Sreiaie daetar aod cians co aoaciios aedkpebes ab cae Ge exe 
to employ such means or exercise such power as may be necessary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are no amendments to the 
renee oe ee ee OO 
e Senate. 





“40. Olive oil, not for, in this aot, 49 ogate per gallon: in 


Pefand the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. ogg Ap a my best to under- 








The joint resolution was to the Senate without amend- utterly impos 
ment, ordered to be engrosod for a third reading, Ted the third ee a Se Soe eee the bill was 


THE TARIFF BILL. ; 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of the 


House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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made in the bill, and as we have not had an opportunity to find 
out pede = I insist on being able to find out : the Senate. 
The Secretary read paragraph 30 of the bill, amendment num- 
pered 44, “‘Chicle, 10 cents per pound,” and he immediately read 
amendments 55 and 56 thereafter, leaving out amendment num- 
bered 45 and all the intervening amendments between 44 and 55. 
There seem to be eleven amendments that were not read at all. 
Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will see that the intervening 
amendments have been receded from either by the Senate or the 


se conferees. 
= JONES of Arkansas. The Senate, I presume, would like 


to know what has been done with those amendments. I know I 


ld. 
“i ALLISON. What particular amendment does the Senator 
uire about? 
= JONES of Arkansas. All the amendments between 44 and 


55. The report of the committee does not seem to show anything 


gard to them. 
Oe ALLISON. The House receded from its disagreement to 


all of them. ‘ } 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I think the Senate might be 
advised of that fact. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will be as the report is read. I understand 
that all the recessions where the House has receded have been 
It is a long list. , 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will state the point I was under- 
taking to make. A number of us were appointed on the confer- 
ence committee, representing this side of the Senate Chamber. 
We were in the conference committee room for a few 
minutes. that supposed conference we imagined we would 
have at least an opportunity to understand what changes were 
made in thebill, wherein the Senate conferees had given up amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate, and where they had agreed to House 
provisions. No such opportunity was allowed us. 

We know w ver of what was done between the 
Republican members of the Senate and the members of the House 
in the conference. We were not advised of the changes made in 
bill; we were denied a right to examine the bill so as to under- 
facts; and now we insist, the bill having been brought 
, that we shall know what changes were made in 

I have been endeavoring from the time the Sec- 
ced to read to understand those changes. I hada 
in my hand and I have tried to understand them, 
not. Ishould like to have a statement made so that 

of the Senate can understand them. The Senator 
some action was taken on the amendments from 
ieve he says the House receded. I should be glad 
the Clerk’s desk what was done by the Senate 

If the Senator — ieee a moment, has 
possession a copy of the conference report? 
Arkansas. I have a copy of the bill. 

The conference report is in print. If the Sen- 
first page, he will see that amendments 45, 
53, and 54 were receded from by the House. 

take pains to ascertain the true relation of 
shown by the bill in his hand, he will see that 
in the text the italicized amendments made by the Senate 
are not interfered with, that that is the text of the bill as it is to 
be now under the conference report. In amendment 45, for ex- 
ample, the word “ medicinal” remains; in amendment 46 the 
words inserted in italics remain; in amendment 47 ‘‘ fifteen” 
before “ cents” remains, and so on. 

Where the text has been changed from the Senate amendment 
a note is made at the bottom of the paragraph. I think there is 

whatever. Of course it is not an easy thing, running 
examine with care every amendment as the Secretary 
reads, because here is a recession of certainly 400 or probably 500 
amendments made by the House. It is along list. It is, 1 think, 
almost impossible for a Senator to follow the text of the bill from 


Mr. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me, I pre- 
sume that because of the skipping of these amendments it will be 
back again. The Secretary has skipped certain 
any statement as to what was done with 


I have not known of it. 
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saying amendments numbered 11, 17, 77, 100, 108 have been re- 
ceded from by the Senate conferees. I believe the Senate has a 
right to know what it is that the Senate conferees have receded 
from and what it is that the House conferees have receded from. 

As I said just now, when this bi!l came into the conference com- 
mittee those of us who represent the minority here were not per- 
mitted to know what changes were made. The vote was taken 
without an opportunity to read a pageinthe bill. It was reported 
to the other branch of Congress and was acted on in a single day, 
without ten minutes for preparation by the minority. They had 
to find out what changes were made in the bill as best they could 
and discuss it without preparation. Now, in this place I believe 
it is fair and right, and it 1s due to the American people that the 
country shall know and understand the changes that were made 
by the consent of the conferees, and I want the report so made to 
the Senate that members of the Senate can know what changes 
were made. We will not take here the numbers, without regard 
to the words they indicate, as conclusive of what was done. 

If the explanation of the Senator is clear and lucid, why not 
have the bill read, and when you get down to No. 46, for instance, 
or to No. 45, where the Senator stated that the word “ medicinal” 
was receded from by the House and inserted as a part of the bill, 
why not let the clerk read it instead of stating that amendment 45 
was receded from by the House and that the Senate arrangement 
stands? Why not let him read the word “medicinal,” line 10, 
page 8, so that Senators can understand what changes were made 
and that the House recedes from that amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Im the preparation of the conference report 
which is being read at the desk we have followed the absolute and 
uniform custom of all conference reports. Where an amendment 
is receded from, it is receded from by number and the amendment 
is not set out at large. But in this case the conferees have done 
what has never been done before when a conference report was 
submitted, namely, it has produced a reprint of the bill showing 
exactly how each and every paragraph will read under the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let that be read to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course that can be done. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is useless for the clerk to read the 
bill unless it is read to the Senate so that Senators can under- 
stand it. 

Mr. ALLISON. That can be done, I suppose, for information 
at a later stage, but the conference report of course must be 
read. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
plained at any time? 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will you take up the conference re- 
port item by item and give us an opportunity to understand what 
goes in? I have no objection to the formal reading being finished; 
I do not care in what sort of a humdrum way that is done; but [ 
insist that we must understand the effect of each one of these 
amendments, that we must understand where the Senate con- 
ferees have abandoned positions that were taken by the Senate 
and where the House conferees have yielded. We must under- 
stand the effect of the agreement between the conferees, and for 
one I shall insist on the floor that it shall be fully understood. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is undoubtedly fair. Upon the desk of 
every Senator is a complete statement of the character suggested 
by the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is all true; but laying on the 
desks of Senators a bill which contains 263 pages, where Senators 
have been denied the opportunity to examine what is in the bill, 
is not an explanation of the changes made by the conference com- 
mittee that ought to be satisfactory to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no doubt that at a further stage any 
amendment will be thoroughly explained that there is any doubt 
about. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I want all of them explained. I do 
not want to wait until we shall find out whether there has been, 
as we think, something wrong put in the bill and then ask for an 
explanation from a Senator. I want the explanations made in the 
beginning to show that the thing has been done. 

Mr. ALLISON. The first thing in order is to read the confer- 
ence report, and if there is any further explanation required I 
shall be glad to give it, as will the Senator from Rhode Island and 
other Senators. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no objection to the reading 
going on in a formal sort of way, with the understanding that 
it amounts to nothing; but I shall then insist that the amend- 
ments shall be taken up and explained, one by one, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the conference report, as 
follows: 


Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an 


Will the conference report be ex- 
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amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ~ 
“47. Black, made from bone. ivory, or vegetable substance, by whatever 


name known, including bone black and lampblack, dry or ground in oil or 
water, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 2 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word “ earths,” insert a comma; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What was done with the amendment 


numbered 46? 

Mr. ALLISON. The House receded. It has been read. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It has not, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, yes. If the Senator will look at the first 

yage of the report as printed, he will find the action of the two 
ie on amendments receded from without amendment stated 
there, and it is stated in regard to the Senate first. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator be good enough to 
state where on page 1 of the conference report the action on amend- 
ment numbered 46 is explained? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The House receded from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment numbered 46, and 62 also. If the Senator will 
follow down that list he will see exactly the action of the conferees, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understand that; but I want an 
opportunity to follow it down. Has the Secretary reported those? 

r. ALDRICH. He has already read them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The whole of them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The whole of them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Clear through the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Clear through the bill, where there was a 
recession on the part of the Senate or on the part of the House 
without amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not understand that he had yet 
read three paragraphs of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“50, Orange mineral, 3} cents per pound.” 

And the Senate ae to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“51. Red lead, 2; cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amerdments numbered 66 and 67: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 66 and 67, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
-—- and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“f2. Ultramarine blue, whether dry, in pulp, or mixed with water, and 
wash blue containing ultramarine, 3} cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 74and 75: That the House recede from its d 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 74 and 75, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

**55. White lead, white paint and pigment containing lead, dry or in pulp, 
or und or mixed with oil, 2} cents per pound.” 

nd the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 7%, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 79, 80, 81, = 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
OC AL ae = i i ts, lak lts and frostings, 

“58. n colors, pigmen' es, crayons, sma an 
whether crude or dry or mixed, or und with water or oil or with solutions 
other than oil, not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent 
ad valorem; all paints, colors and pigments, ommenty known as artists’ 
pate or colors, whether in tubes, pans, cakes or other forms, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

“69. Paris green, and london purple, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have been endeavoring to keep up 
as well as I could with the reading of the report. I should like 
to ask the Senator from lowa whether the rate on paris green and 
london purple was restored to the original proposition as it came 
from the House of Representatives? 

Mr. ALLISON. It was not. Paris greem and london purple 
under the House bill came in under the basket clause of 25 per cent 
ad valorem, and the Senate put green on the free list. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Did not the Senate put both paris 
green and london purple on the free list? 

Mr. ALLISON. They were not specifically provided for, and 
were therefore put in the basket clause at 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I believe by an amendment of the 
Senate they were put on the free list. 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe they were. The House conceded to 
us 10 per cent, and the conferees have fixed the rate at 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 1 think that is just about 2} per cent above the rate 
in - Wilson law. We tried very hard to get it down to that 
point. 
| The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 90, 91, 92, and 93: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 9), 91, 92, and 93, 
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and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amo), led 
vagagreph an insert in lieu thereof the following: 


: Acetate of, white, 3; cents per pound; brown, gray, rel] 
2} —< per pound; nitrate of, 2} cents per pound; litharee, 3 Gente oat 
und.” 
rane the Senate to the same. 


Amendment numbered #: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same wit}; 4), 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in jj. 
thereof the Senowing: 

“61. ame, 8 cents par pound.” 


And the Senate — to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its disagree :.+ 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, and agree to the same wit), 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 


“88. Tiles, plain unglazed, one color, exceeding 2 square inches in siz. 
4 cents per square foot; glazed, encaustic, ce © mosaic, vitrified, semi. 
vitrified, flint, spar, em , enameled, ornamental, hand painted, ¢.)\j 
decorated, and all other earthenware tiles, valued at not exceeding 40 cont 
Decaf po square fo Bed sd per cent ad vaoress™ ms Per naAT® Fo" 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 

Amendments numbered 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, and 124: That the House 
recede from its ment to the amendments of the Senate numbere| 
* 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, and 124, and agree to the same with an amendment 
oe lowing: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof t}\. 

“91, t k > de, 50 ts ton; if or calcines 
$2.25 per fans penal hardening for paper sankers' use, 20 Siena a8 oe 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My attention was diverted for a 1io- 
ment from the reading of the Secretary. I should like to have the 
Senator from Iowa explain just what change is made about plas- 
ter rock or gypsum. I do not remember just what was the action 
of the House or of the Senate on this paragraph, and there is noth- 
ing in the report of the committee of conference to show what 
changes were made. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will turn to his bill, he will ob- 
serve that the duty on plaster rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, 
was fixed by the Senate at $1.50 per ton, and pearl hardening or 
artificial sulphate or lime for paper-makers’ use was fixed by tho 
House at $1.50 per ton. The Senate amended that provision by 
imposing a duty upon plaster rock or um, crude, at $1 per 
ton. The conferees agreed toa duty of 50 cents a ton on the crude, 
and if ground or calcined, $2.25 a ton, and pearl hardening for 
a use, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. What is the rate in the present law 
on those articles? 

Jeni ALLISON. I believe they are on the free list under the act 
° A 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All of them? 

Mr. ALLISON. The crude is on the free list; indeed, I believe 
all of them are on the free list. However, I am not sure that they 
do not come in under the basket clause at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought they were on the free list. 
That was my impression. 

Mr. ALLISON. Crude is on the free list under the act of 1894, 
and calcined gypsum, I believe, is $1.50 a ton. We have made it 
$2.25 a ton. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendments numbered 125 and 126: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 125 and 120, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
one and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“92. Pumice stone, wholly or partially manufactured, $6 per ton; unmanu- 
factured, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, and 132: That the House re- 
cede from its Soares to the amendments of the Senate numbered 12, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 182, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“93. Clays or unwrought or unmanufactured, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, ; or 
provided for in this per 
stone-rock t con! g not more 

r ton; tum and bitumen, not yp or . , 
not dried, or otherwise advanced in any manner, $1.50 per ton; if dried or 
otherwise advanced in any manner, $3 per ton; bauxite, or beauxite, crude, 
not refined or otherwise advanced in condition from its natural state, $1 per 
ton; fullers’ earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, $1.50 per ton; wrought 
or manufactured, $3 per ton.” 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iask, for information, of the Senator 
from Iowa, what is limestone-rock asphalt? 

Mr. ALLISON. That isa crude asphalt which comes in lime- 
stone rock, containing from 12 to 15 per cent of asphalt or bitumen. 
Pay J ae of Arkansas. Isit found in the stone or mixed with 

e stone 

Mr. ALLISON. It is what is called a rock asphalt, containing 
about 15 per cent of bitumen, the remainder of course being rock. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
A d ts bered - 137, and 138: That the House recede 
i dasaree aa t to so = the 


135, 136, 137 and 138, and > See mendmen 
. ree 
Strike out the amended paragraths and insert in lieu thereof the 
“94. Common yellow, brown, or 
eS 2) t ad valorem 
manner, ; 
rele, @pes con? a valor 


Senate agree to the same. 


ware not 
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Amendments numbered 144 and 145: That the House recede from its dis- reduced from 10 per cent to 5 per cent. 


ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 144 and 145, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

08. Gas retorts, $3 each; lava tips for burners, 10 cents per gross and 15 

er cent ad valorem; carbons for electric lighting, 9 cents per hundred; 
Fitter tubes. 45 per cent ad valorem; porous carbon pots for electric batteries, 
without me ic connections, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“0. Plain green or colored, molded or pressed, and flint, lime, or lead glass 
bottles, vials, jars, and covered or uncovered demijohns and carboys, any of 
the foi g, filled or unfilled, not otherwise specially provided for, and 
whether their contents be dutiable or free (except such as contain merchan- 
dise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or-to a rate of duty based in 
whole or in part upon the value thereof, which shal] be dutiable at the rate 
applicable to their contents), shall pay duty as follows: If holding more than 
1 pint, 1 cent per pound; if holding not more than 1 pint and not less than 
one-fourth of a pint, 1} cents per pound; if holding less than one-fourth of a 
pint, 0 cents per gross: Provided, 'That none of the above articles shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 148: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered M8, and agree to the same with 
an t as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“100. Glass bottles, decanters, or other vessels or articles of glass, cut, en 
graved, painted, colored, stained, silvered, gilded, etched, frosted, printed in 
any manner or otherwise ornamented, decorated, or ground (except such 
grinding as is necessary for fitting stoppers), and any articles of which such 
lass is the component material of chief value, and porcelain, opal, and other 
fiown glassware; all the foregoing, filled or unfilled, and whether their con- 
tents be dutiable or free, 60 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should be glad to have the Senator 
from Iowa explain to the Seuate what changes in rates are made 
by these different modifications? I have not had time to compare 
them with the bill so as to ascertain what they are. I will not, 
however, ask for an answer to the question now, if the Senator 
prefers that the reading of the conference report shall be com- 

eted before making an explanation, and then going back to this 
item. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam perfectly willing toexplainit now. There 
is very little change in the Senate rates except that blown glass- 
ware is thrown into this paragraph. It was in the House para- 
graph, but not in ours. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to have the Senator ex- 
plain paragraph 99, as well as the one just read. What changes 
are made in those? 

Mr. ALLISON. The conferees have increased the rate to a cent 
a pound, that being over the Senate and less than the House rate. 

. JONES of Arkansas. Is that the sole effect of the changes 
in on erears h? 

Mr. . Lbelieve that is the sole effect. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is an increase of one-eighth of a 
cent a oo. 

Mr. ALLISON. There was a modification respecting ‘‘an ad 
valorem rate of duty, or to a rate of duty based in whole or in 
part upon the value thereof.” The part inserted in parentheses is 
a modification of the House paragraph. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. There is a proviso that— 

None of the above articles shall pay a less rate of duty than 40 per cent 

valorem. 

That was not in the Senate bill, was it? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was in our original amendment, and a 
much lower duty than was provided for in the House provision, 
although they had the same provision respecting paying a rate 
not less than 40 percent ad valorem. That was in the House text, 
and our amendment is carried into the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is the 40 per cent provision? 

Mr. ALLISON. The 40 per cent provision. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Was it in the Senate proposition? 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will turn to page 23 of the bill, 
lines 21 and 22, he will see it. 

Mr. = of Arkansas. Yes; I see it is at the end of the 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 174, 175, and 176: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 174, 175, and 176, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 

and insert in lieu thereof the follo 2 
. polished plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, and cylinder, crown, 
or common window glass, silvered or unsilvered, when bent, ground, ob- 
frosted, sanded. enameled, beveled, etched, em d, engraved, 
painted, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, shall 
toa duty of 5 per cent ad valorem in addition to the rates other- 


the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How does that change the rates in 
the . ae the Senate? 

Mr. IN. It reduces the rate from 10 per cent to 5 per 

a reduction of one-half. The House insisted that amend- 

M 174, 175, and 176 of the Senate should be receded from by 

the Senate, and, in receding, we insisted that the rates should be 


* 


be 
wise 


-— 
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That was a compromise 
between nothing and 10 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph as it originally passed 
the Senate was: 

Cast polished plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, looking-glass pla 
pelted cylinder, crown gl iss silvered, or « 1 al 

Mr. ALDRICH. Looking-glass plates are 
paragraph by. the conference report. 

Mr. ALLISON. We receded from three amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the glass schedule to understand from a glance at the paragraph 


3, and 
mmo 


SS, ¢ 


stricken out of the 


what this means; but I remember there was some action taken by 
the Senate affecting the silvering of German plates. How does 


this paragraph dispose of the silvered and unsilvered German plates 

Mr. ALLISON. For polished cylinder, crown, or common win 
dow glass, silvered or unsilvered, the rate-would be 5 per cent ad 
valorem. Under our amendment unsilvered cylinder, crown, or 
common window glass did not pay a duty. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As I understand, what is called Ger- 
man plate glass is not plate glass at all; that is to say, it is not 
cast-plate glass. It is really crown or cylinder glass. How are 
these kinds of glass affected, or are they included in this para 
graph? 

Mr. ALLISON. They pay 5 per cent instead of being exempt 
from duty,as the Senate amendment proposed. Then all the other 
articles mentioned in this paragraph will also pay 5 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They will pay 5 per cent if unsil- 
vered? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; if unsilvered. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How about the silvered? 

Mr. ALLISON. The same if beveled, beat, or ground, etc. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then the people of this country who 
have been importing this kind of glass for the purpose of silvering 
it on this side have not been taken care of amongst the other peo- 
ple who have been looked after by this bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. They have been pretty well taken care of. 
The duty is 5 per cent instead of 10, as it was first fixed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They pay the same tariff on their 
raw material that you allow them on their finished product, and 
the labor employed in silvering the glass has no protection under 
the beneficent provisions of this bill, which is supposed to cover 
everything. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will see that there are a good 
many incongruities of that kind. There are several places here 
where the finished articles pay no more duty than the raw ma- 
terial, and some instances where they pay less. For instance, take 
cotton ties, which it is provided in the conference report shall pay 
a duty of five-tenths of a cent, and yet the material from which 
they are made pays seven-tenths of acent. There are some in 
equalities, but they are not very great, and I think the manu- 
facturers will be able to get on with them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I want to understand the facts. I 
know that in a great many instances the interests of certain in- 
dustries have been very carefully looked after by the provisions of 
this bill; and I wanted to understand distinctly whether that class 
of our fellow-citizens who are importing unsilvered German plate 
glass, a very cheap sort of glass—it is not really plate glass at all 
for the purpose of silvering it are to be put in their industry of 
silvering German glass on an exact equality with the Bohemian 
glass silverers, with no sort of protection at all. I want to under 
stand the action of the committee. Iam not arguing in favor of 
it at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That depends entirely upon construction. 
The words ‘‘looking-glass” are stricken out by the conference re- 
port. The bill as it passed the House provided that looking-glass 
plates, if beveled, should pay 10 per cent higher than if not bey- 
eled. We struck out “looking-glass plates” entirely; and’ if 
looking-glass piates are held to include the case to which the Sen- 
ator is now alluding, then they will pay no additional duty if 
imported silvered or unsilvered and beveled. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They will pay the same rate if im- 
ported silvered or unsilvered under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If beveled; but if not beveled, they will pay 


the differential rates imposed by a pereets paragraph. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understand the beveling of this 
class of glass is not in the usual way, by grinding and making the 
bevel artificially; but after the thing is done, and when the glass 
is rolled, it has the appearance of being beveled. It hardly 
beveling at all, and practically adds nothing toits value. As I 
understand the Senator, the silvered glass plates of this kind and 
the unsilvered pay exactly the same rates of duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator's pardon. These are all 
provided for in a previous paragraph on differential rates, 3 cents 

r square foot on silvered and unsilvered glass. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is utterly impossible to find out 
what this conference report means, and I should be glad to under- 
stand where that provision is. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. It was paragraph 104 of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On what page? ~ 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 28 of the bill, which provides for cast 
polished plate glass. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is paragraph 104 of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is paragraph 101 of the original bill, and 
paragraph 104 as amended by the Senate. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. As the bill stands now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; as the bill now stands. It provides for 
one rate on unsilvered, polished plate glass; but paragraph 105 
provides for another rate upon cast polished plate glass, silvered, 
cylinder and crown glass, silvered, and looking-glass plates, when 
silvered, a differential, as the Senator will see, upon these different 
sizes, and 3 cents a square foot. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. To see that I shall have to read the 

aph. I have not had the es of seeing the 
grep as they were being prepar os conference committee. 
r. ALDRICH. There has been absolutely no change in these 
two paragraphs since the bill passed the Senate. The conference 
committee recommend and agree to restore the Senate rates. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The conference committee agree to 
s 104 and 105 as they passed the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH, Yes; as they passed the Senate. 

Mr. JONES ~ 4 a. hen = propose to reduce the 
rates in 107 from 10 per cent to 5 per cent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And to strike out looking-glasses? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To strike out looking-glasses, so that the pro- 
vision will not apply to looking-glass plates. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Looking-glass plates are provided 
for in paragraph 105. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraphs 104 and 105. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 101, 192, and 193: That the House recede from its 
disagreement tothe amendments of the Senate numbered 191, 192, and 193 
and agree tothe same withan t as follows: Strike out the amended 


amendmen 
peragreRn in lien thereof the follo’ 2 
“115. Manufactures of agate, alabaster, ony, chrysolite, coral, cor- 


lian, . ; malach , Mar ble, . oT ¥ stal, , - 
ane ceanho ~ienboneaanan not ee seer doetc 
this Act, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. * Is that an increase on clock cases? 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis not an increase over the House rate, but 
it would be an increase over what is provided for in the Senate 

ition. 
r. JONES of Arkansas. How much? 

Mr. ALLISON, Ten cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It was 40 per cent under the Senate 
proposition and 10 per cent in the bill as it came from the House. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island 


to the fact that his explanation just now as to paragraph 104 does | ment insert the 


not relate to anything but cast polished plate glass. It can not 
areas tom plate glass. That is not polished glass, and it can 
not 80, 


Mr. ALDRICH. Then it would be covered by peragraph 99, 


if it is not covered 104. 

— JONES of t can not be covered by paragraph 
Mr. ALDRICH. Then it must be covered by ph 99, 
Mr. —— of Arkansas. Paragraph 99 to beveled 

Mr, ALDRICH, ph 99 of the bill refers to cyl- 

inder and crown glass polished, and 98 refers to unpolished cylin- 

der, crown, and common window It must be covered by 

one of these paragraphs if it is silvered glass. is a 


differential between the two rates. . 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Howmach per square foot would be 
the difference on the German plate glass not cast or silvered? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is3 cents square foot. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It does not seem to me that that is 
pouty but I have not had time to look through the bill in order 

be able to de ine. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 1*: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 194, and agree tothe same with an 
a ee Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 

“117, Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building or mon- 
envied Ce teeta: meneame anieeeek ont 
ea for in this-act, 12 cents per cubic foot.” 

e 


And Senate to the same. 

Amendment num 212: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 212, and. to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the by said amendment 
insert the following: “ 1) cents per ’ and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


Amendments num 

House recede from ee the Senate num- 
bered 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 223, and 224, agree to the same with an 
——_ ws: Strike out 








act, valued at 3 cents per pound or less, 8 inches or less in wid 
than three-cighths of Y incl thick and not thinner than No. lOwire guage fcc. 


tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 10 wire and not San r 
than No. 20 wire gauge. six-tenths of 1 cent per pews than No. 20 
wire gauge ‘ht-tenths of 1 cent per g That barrel hoops of 


. Provided 
iron or steel, and h or band iron or hoop or band steel . 
panched, with ov without buckles or —— 


ayy shall 

= pound more duty than that imposed on the hoop or band : 
rom which they are made; steel bands or strips, ~amnyered, suitable for 
making band sa 3 cents per and 20 per cent valorem; if tem- 
r tempered and 


pered, o 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 


‘**129. Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, or wholly 
or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, coated or not with paint 
or any other preparation, with or without buckles or ge for baling 
cotton or any other commodity, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What other changes were made be- 
sides a ties from the free list to the dutiable list? 
Are there any other important changes in that paragraph above 
the Senate rates? 

Mr. ALLISON. No other 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
band saws? 

Mr. ALLISON. We took the Senate amendment just as it was 
agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. What is the paragraph? 

Mr. oo IN. It was originally paragraph 125, and it is now 


paragraph 128. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Page 8 of the report. 

Mr. ALLISON. We took out of the text hoop, band or iron, 
etc., band iron and band steel for cotton ties, and made a separate 
provision of it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senate provision as to material 
for band saws is left in the original paragraph. 

Mr. ALLISON. Thatstands as we amended it in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How much does that increase it over 


the House rates? 
Mr. ALLISON. On band saws? 


r. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 


of im ce. 
How does it affect the material for 


specifically pro- 
vided for in the paragraph as it came from the House. I do not 


think it was. 
Mr. ALLISON. No, it was not — for. It 
was in the basket clause in the House bill. Bint the rts 
estimate it at about 53 per cent—from 45 to 53 per cent, perhaps. 
The reading of the conference report was , as follows: 


Amendment numbered 257: That the House recede mt 
to the ven pey 
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amendment 
wire. 
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. JONES of Arkansas. 


LISON. It does not raise the rate on steel wire. It 


raises somewhat the rate on steel wire from the Senate amend- 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Teen ae 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the House steel wire 

sae the maximum rate ce o that 
steel for rope or otherwise on 
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the House having it a cent andahalf. We reduced that to acent 
uarter, 
ayy the maximum rate of duty and 1 cent additional. 


as the 


That, | 


Mr, JO. of Arkansas. How was it in the provision as it | 
went from the Senate? 
Mr. ALLISON ; ; 
pay the rate upon the wire from which the rope was made. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And no tax above that? 
Mr. 
the ows provision it was a cent and a half. 


vided for rope. Therefore we yielded that, and it is put at a cent 
a pound. Y call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to 
the fact that the phraseology here is precisely that of the Wilson 
law. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The rates are not the same. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What are the rates on wire under 
the Wilson Act? : ; 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe they are the same as in this bill, 
except itis acenta pound where we have here a cent and a quarter. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My impression is that in the bill as it 
went from the Senate there was no provision for an additional 
tax on wire rope. 

Mr. IN. There was. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Above the rate paid for wire? 


Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will turn to page 45, line 15, he 


will see now a beautiful illustration of the value of the print of 
the bill. He will see there exactly how the provision went to the 
House—the duty *‘ which would be ~~ u 
the manufacture of such articles, and in addition thereto 1 cent 
per pound.” But the House insisted— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that the rate under the present 
law, the Wilson Act? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the rate under the present law, except 
that under the present law the maximum rate is provided, and 
here we 
itself, 
amendment as found in the 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
ded for in the same paragraph? 


covered wires 
Mr. + The rates are the same as in the 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

Senate. 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment pumbered 261: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 261, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “one and seven ;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that the anvil provision? 

Mr. ALLISON, It is the anvil provision. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iregret very much to find that about 

only thing which the Senate saw fit to concede in favor of the 

laboring element of the — has been given away by the con- 
The conferees restored the rates on anvils to what the 

was originally and gave up the rate adopted in the Senate. 


at the meaning of this ph? 
Mr. ALLISON. The Montesteest anvils at 2 cents per pound. 
them at 13 cents, and we yielded an eighth. e divided 


The division was very sharp in that instance. 
of Arkansas. Ibelievethecommittee recommended 


of : 
eration of the bill in the Senate, as they did in most other cases. 

Mr. ALLISON. We receded to the extent of an eighth. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am trying to recall the difference 
between the of the Senate and the committee in that mat- 
t that the Finance Committee in reporting the 
that came from the House. I 
tren the Senate from the Finance Com- 

of 1% cents, and when it came in the Senate, 
of the bill moved that the com- 
and that the 2 cents be agreed 


aph just read by the Secretary. 
hat is the situation as to the 


resent law. 
And the rates as the bill passed the 


F 


ae 
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made an exception in favor of wire rope, which 


nator from Rhode Island reminds me, is the rate of the | 
Wilson law. 


m the wire used in | 


vide only 1 cent in addition to the rate upon wire | 
e allow the maximum rate to apply to rope under the | 
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~ 59 
Finance Committee availed itself in conference of the opportunity 
to give away what it was compelled to yield in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I regret it also. The way we gave it away 
was to divide the difference between the two Houses. We 
thought that a fair compromise. We found we could not have 
everything we wanted. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 





If the Senate conferees had been so 


. Asit went from the Senate it was required to fortunate as to secure such a fair division all the way through 
| nately the conferees did not get much in conference 
IN. One and one-quarter cents a pound. Under | 


the bill, there would be less complaint than there is, | 


mut unfortu- 


Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will observe that we dealt with 


But it was insisted | the bill by paragraphs; and we did the best we could. 
by the House conferees that the maximum rate should be pro- | 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Sol observe. 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
Amendments numbered 264, 265, 266, 267, and 208: That House 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
206, 267. and 268, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following 
“151. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than three 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 1} cents per pound; less than three-fo of 
linch and not less than three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter, 1} cents per 
pound; less than three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter and not less than five 
| sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, 1} cents per P mand; less than five-six 
teenths of 1 inch in diameter, 3 cents per pound; but no chain or chains of 
any description shall pay a lower rate of duty than 45 per cent ad valorem.” 
And the Senate agree to the same 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am a little slow to catch these 
things, and I must beg pardon of the Senator in a mild way. 
| The conferees spent eight or ten days in investigating this matter, 
and it is not unreasonable for me to ask an hour or two. Will the 
Senator please explain what changes are made in the chain para- 
graph? I can not understand it exactly. The bill as it came from 
the House, I believe, proposed a tax of 1} cents on chains, and the 
Senate put it at 1 cent. Now, do the conferees agree to the House 
rate or the Senate rate? 
Mr. ALLISON. We split the difference. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How did the committee split it? 
Mr. ALLISON. We made it one-eighth higher than the Senate 
amendment and one-eighth lower than the House provision. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The conferees divided equally on that 
point? 
Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 
| Mr. JONESof Arkansas. I am glad to see that the Senate con- 
ferees sustained themselves to thatextent. Does that characterize 
| the action of the conferees clear through the paragraph? 
Mr. ALLISON. I think so, exactly. 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
Amendment numbered 269: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 269, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “; all other iron or steel tubes, finished, not specially 
srovided for in this act, 3 per cent ad valorem; and the Senate agree to 
he same. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that the Senate rate? 
Mr. ALLISON. It is 5 per cent more. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Five per cent more? What was the 
difference between the Senate and the House in this paragraph? 
Mr. ALLISON. By the House provision, these tubes came in 
under the basket clause at 45 per cent. We inserted 30, and the 
conferees agreed to 35. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
it in that compromise? 
Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
one on the paragraph? 
Mr. ALLISON. They did. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They were gradually being broken 
|in. Is that the class of tubes—I ask for information—used in 
| manufacturing bicycles? 
Mr. ALLISON. Sol understand. 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
Amendment numbered 270: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27), and agree 


recede 


M4. 2, 
Strike 


the 


irths 


} 


So the Senate really got the better of 


The House conferees yielded two to 


to the same withan 
amendment as follows: In line 9 of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the words “fifty cents” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-five cents;” and in line 11 strike out the words “ fifty cents’ and 
insert in lieu thereof the words * twenty-five cents;” and the Senate agree to 


the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish the Senator to explain what 
changes are made in the cutlery paragraph. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nochanges are made. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Did the House accept the Senate 
rates? 

Mr. ALLISON. 
it will show. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Amendment numbered 270: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 270, and agree to the same with 
an ame as follows: In line 9 of the matter inserted by said amend 


If the Secretary will read the paragraph again, 


ment strike out the words “ fifty cents’ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-five cents;” and in line I) strike out the words “fifty cents” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ twenty-five cents;" and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
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Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will observe that the lines alluded 
to there are the lines of the engrossed bill, and not the lines of the 
printed bill. But the paragraph as amended, with those changes, 
is reproduced in paragraph 153, page 53. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to see what change is made. 
The Secretary read in line 9 of the amendment proposed by the 
Senate, ‘‘ Strike out ‘ fifty’ and insert ‘twenty-five.’” What else? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will turn to the bill, page 
h{—. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Line 24, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Line 23, I understand, is that ‘‘ fifty” 
be stricken out and ‘‘ twenty-five” inserted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; that is the engrossed bill. It is in line 24, 
where the paragraph as it passed the Senate read ‘not exceeding 
$1.50 per dozen.” That is changed to $1.25a dozen. It changes 
the limit. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
in the line above. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
52, line 2. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
if that is the only change made in the provision? 

Mr. ALDRIC It is the only change made in the paragraph 
as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
the Senate rate on knives? 

Mr. ALDRICH, It increases the rate of duty on knives valued 
at exceeding $1.25 and not exceeding $1.50 from 5 cents apiece to 
10 cents apiece. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It doubles it. 

Mr. VEST. I notice that on page 36, if the Senator from Rhode 
Island will turn to that point, the conferees say: 

The Senate amendment (270) on pocketknives, which is substantially the 
same as the paragraph passed by the House, is agreed to, and compromise 
rates adopted on guns. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a general statement. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; it is very general. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If you call doubling taxes on pocket- 
knives practically adopting the same rate, what does the slight 
increase on guns amount to? 

Mr. VEST. Thatisrathera nebulous statement, Mr. President, 
and excites suspicion, if the word is not offensive. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendments numbered 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, and 279: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, and 279, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

** 156. Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and kinds, 2} inches in 
length and under, 30 cents per dozen; over 2} inches in length and not over 
4} inches, 50 cents per dozen; over 4} inches in length and under 7 inches, 75 
cents per dozen; 7 inches in length and over, $1 per dozen.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. I should like to inquire how much that is increased 
over the Senate rate. I ask the Senator from Jowa whether we 
have gone back to the House rates upon all these different sizes? 
My recollection is—I have not the Senate bill before me—that the 
Senate reduced the rate on the different sizes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senate did reduce them. 

Mr. VEST. We have gone back to the House rate, 

Mr. ALLISON. My recollection is that the rates are the same 
as when the bill the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only change is a change in phraseology, 
inserting ‘‘ not over” in place of ‘* under.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the only change. 

Mr. VEST. The rates are the same as in the bill as it passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The bill asit passed the Senate pro- 
vided for files, file-blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and kinds. 
The House had * four;” the Senate inserted “‘ twoand a half inches 
in length and under, 30 cents per dozen.” 

Mr. ALLISON. That is exactly what it is in the paragraph as 


to. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes; I believe that is correct. 
Mr. GALLINGER. It is the same. 
Mr. ALDRICH. There is no change. 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
Amendment numbered 280: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 280, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ten” and in lieu thereof 


insert the word “ five;" and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This involves double-barreled shot- 
re. That is where the committee admits some little increase, 

believe. Where does that come in—line 6? 

The SECRETARY. 


I have before me page 51 of the bill. 


lt is that “fifty” and not the *‘ fifty” 


Yes, and the same amendment is made on page 


How much does that increase it over 


Line 6, page 55. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. ‘‘ Double-barreled, sporting, ana 
breech-loading shotguns, combination shotguns and rifles, valued 
at more than $5 each.” Then what is the rate proposed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Fifty per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Fifty per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than $5— 

I suppose that is inserted again. Is $5 inserted there again? 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘ Not more than $10, $4 each, and in addition 
thereto ee cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What becomes of the guns between 
$5 and $10? 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘‘ Valued at more than $5 and not more than 
$10, $4 each and 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought it was less than $}j—vyal- 
ued at not more than $5. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will turn to page 56, he wil! 
find the paragraph printed as adopted by the*conference coin- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas— 

Double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading shotguns, combination shotguns 
and rifles, valued at not more than $5, $1.50 each, and in addition thereto 15 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $5— 

Yes, that is quite different from the other— 


and not more than $10, $4 each and in addition thereto 15 per cent ad vali. 
rem—- 


Mr. ALLISON. That is right. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It may be correct, but it is not right. 
Mr. ALLISON. There may be a difference in the point of 


view. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas-— 


valued at more than $10, $6 each; double barrels for sporting breech-loading 
shotguns and rifles further advanced in manufacture than rough bored only 
$3 each; stocks for double-barreled sporting breech-loading shotguns and 
rifles, wholly or partially manufactured, $3 each. 

From memory I can not tell what changes are made between 
those rates and the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no change except in amendments 
numbered 280 and 281. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The one ae about $5 and $10? 

Mr. ALLISON. The $5 and $10 and the $1.50 and 15 per cent. 
We had 50 per cent ad valorem, and in lieu of 50 per cent ad 
valorem between those points we made a specific duty in one case 
of $1.50 and in addition thereto 15 per cent, and in the other $4 
and in addition thereto 15 per cent. The remainder of the para- 
graph is exactly as agreed to by the Senate. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 281: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 281, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of th e matter stricken out b id amendment 
insert the following: “, $1.50 each and in addition thereto 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem; valued at more than $5 and not more than $10, $4 each and in addition 
thereto 15 per cent ad valorem; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. Was that ad valorem addition to 
those taxes in the Senate bill? 

Mr. GEAR. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senate provided for an ad valorem of 50 
per cent on these low-priced guns, while the House had provided 

or a high specific duty. We compromised by allowing $1.50 and 

15 per cent ad valorem below $5, and above $5, $4 and 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SPOONER. A compound duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. A compound duty. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its d ent 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “ Steel band saws, finished or further advanced than 
tempered and ed, 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; and 
the Bosase agree to the same. 

Mr. VEST. What change does that make in the Senate bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As the bill passed the Senate the paragraph 
read “‘ steel band saws, finished or unfinished.” Another provision 
was for ‘steel band saws when tempered or polished.” Westruck 
out the word “unfinished” and inserted the words ‘‘further ad- 
vanced than tempered or polished,” so as to make these rates com- 
pare with the other. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Where was that done in the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Page 58 of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The first amendment was “hoop, band, or 


scroll iron,” on the eighth of the conference : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. t part of the bill? I want tosee 
what the Senate did with that on. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 128. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought that provided only for the 
material out of which band saws are made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will look 38, Senate 
amendment numbered 224, he will see that we p for “steel 


, Suitable for making band saws;” “if 
and polished.” : 








1897. 





Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
fit for making saws. 

Mr. ALD t th 
for saws finished or unfinished. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not in this item. 
find that provision. I do not see it here: 

Steel bands or strips, untempered, suitable for making band saws, 3 cents 

.r pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; if tempered, or tempered and pol- 
Pined. 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

But that does not include saws. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But if the Senator will look at the paragraph 
on page 58, as it passed the Senate, amendment numbered 2, he 
will see that the provision as it passed the Senate provided for 
‘*steel band saws, finished or unfinished.” We have stricken ont 


That is for strips and bands of steel, 
The other item is the saws. 


the word ‘“‘ unfinished,” as we believed that was covered by the | 
paragraph on page 33, and inserted ‘‘ or further advanced than | 


tempered and polished.” 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does that provide for 10 cents per 
und and 20 per cent ad valorem? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
same rate? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Atthesame rate. 


It was agreed to in conference at the 


The rates were not changed. 


The conferees only struck out the word “unfinished” and in- | 
serted “‘or further advanced than tempered or polished,” so as to | 


make the paragraphs consistent. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All right. 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 298, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: : 
“170. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed in chief value of 
iron, steel, or other metal, in frames or otherwise, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Where is the text of the bill that that 
relates to? 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 59. The only change effected is to 
insert the words ‘‘in frames or otherwise.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. ‘“‘Umbrella and parasol ribs and 
stretchers.” What is the significance of the addition of the words 
“in frames or otherwise?” 


Mr. ALDRICH. It means that whether put up into finished | 


umbrella frame or imported separately, they are to pay the same 
rate of duty. 
The tenting of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
Amendment numbered 301: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 301, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment 


insert the following: “,1} cents per pound;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Going back, I have this instant re- 
ceived a telegram from a number of New York merchants, saying: 
The restoration of the Dingley schedule on common window glass imposes 


140 per cent ad valorem equivalent, and is prohibitive, and will stop all reve- 
nue to the Government from this source. 


It is signed by half a dozen leading firms. 

Mr. TELLER. To what item does that relate? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Window glass. The telegram states 
that it will make an equivalent tariff of 140 per cent. The names 
of the gentlemen signed to the telegram, I suppose, may as well 
be stated: 

Van Hi Griffin & Co.,T. W. Morris & Co., J. Fitzpatrick & Co., Hol- 


brook Bros., Heroy & Marrenned, Dougherty & Morrison, Boston Plate and 
Window Glass Company. 


The Secretary resumed the reading of the conference report, as 
follows: 


Amendments numbered 304, 305, 306, 307, and 308: That the House recede 
from its ent tothe amendments of the Senate numbered 304, 305, 
306, 307, and and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“173. Aluminum, and alloys of any kind in which aluminum is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, in crude form, 8 cents per pound; in plates, 
sheets, and rods, 13 cents per pound.” 


And aoe: to the same. 


t numbered 312: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 312, and agree to the same with an 
the word “six: and the Senate agree to the same. 


tas follows: Strike out the word “ eight * and insert in lieu thereof 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What does that relate to? What is 
bs ages hh? 
r. ICH. 62, Dutch metal or aluminum, in leaf, 
strike out ‘‘ eight” and insert “‘ six;” so as to read ‘‘6 cents per 
of 100 leaves.” 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it would have been better if 
the aoe conceded all that the House provided. 


The resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 322: That the House recede from its d ment 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered #22, and agree tothe oo 
as follows: Strike out the words “and one-fourth” and insert in 

the words “and one-eighth; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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I was trying to} 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is amendment numbered 322? 


Mr. ALDRICH. It changes the rate on pig lead from 2} cents 
a pound, as passed by the Senate, to 24 cents, as agreed to in con- 


ference. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Well, that is a little better. In all 
the other amendments before that the House receded: 


Mr. ALDRICH. The House receded. 


The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 325: That the House recede from its dis ment 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered '25, and agree to the me with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 1dment 
insert the following: 

“184. Mica, unmanufactured, or rough trimmed only, 6 cents * pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem; mica, cut or trimmed, 12 « ts per pound and 20 


per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Mr. VEST. That is an increase in the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It 1s an increase in the Senate rate. 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is an increase of a cent a pound. 
| Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The bill as it came from the House 
| was ‘2 cents per pound on dimensions of 1 square inch or less, 
| and 2 cents per pound additional for each additional square inch: 

Provided, That the maximum rate of duty shall in no case exceed 
50 cents per pound.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
| Senator’s question? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Now, mica unmanufactured or rough 
trimmed is at the rate of 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
| valorem. 
| Mr. ALDRICH. 
| Senate rate. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 226: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree tothe same withan 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“185. Nickel, alobel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is a compo 
nent material of chief value. in pigs, ingots, bars, « 
And the Senate agree to the same 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That seems materially to change the 
| proposition as it went from the Senate. As it passed the Senate, 
| the provision was: 


I beg the Senator's pardon. What was the 


It is an increase of a cent a pound over the 





r sheets, 6 cents per pound.” 


Nickel ore, 3 cents per pound on the nickel contained therein; nickel matte, 
| 4cents per pound for the nickel contained therein; nickel oxide, alloy of any 
| kind in which nickel is the component material of chief value, 8 cents per 
| pound. 
The proposition is to leave nickel ore and nickel matte on the 
| free list. Is that the effect of it? 

Mr. ALDPICH. The Senate conferees were obliged to recede 
| from that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
free list? 

Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. TELLER. Nickel ore is on the free list? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 229: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 329, and agree tothe 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
insert the following: “ , whether imported in cases or not, if; 
ate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is that about? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GaLLiIncer 
Watch movements. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only effect of it is to insert a comma after 
the word “‘not” in the second line on page 67. It makes the 
meaning a little more understandable. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The rates remain the same? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no change in the rates. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 331: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 331, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend 
ment insert the following: ‘* Not composed wholly or in part of china, pore 
lain, parian, bisque, or earthenware;'’ and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 332: That the House recede from its disagr« 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 332, and 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter strick 


And those articles were placed on the 


They were. 


same with an 
amendment 
and the Sen 


in the chair), 


ement 
ne with 


n out by said amend 


agree to the sat 






mentinsert the following: ‘*; all jewels for use in the manufacture o tches 
or clocks, 10 per cent ad valorem;’’ and the Senate agree to the same 

Mr. VEST. I believe we put those jewels on the free list 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate put them on the free list. The 


House had fixed a rate of 15 per cent ad valorem. We compro- 
mised by making them dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Rhode Island was not present 
when we had a discussion on the subject, but 1 thought the Sena- 
‘tor from Iowa was very anxious that they should be on the free 
list. Iam sorry the Senate conferees receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Missouri will observe as 


we go along in the bill that the Senate conferees in many cases 
were obliged to yield to the House demands on various items, 
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The reading of the report was resumed, as follows: 
Amendments numbered 336, 337, and 338: That the House recede from its 
sment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 336, 337, and 338, 
and agree to the same with an amendmentas follows: Strike out the amended 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

164. Kimber hewn, sided, or aqeares (not less than 8 inches square), and 
round timber used for spars or in building wharves, 1 cent per cubic foot.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What change does that make? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It confines the squared timber that is dutiable 
at this rate to 8 inches square and reduces the rate from 14 cents 
per cubic foot to 1 cent. 

The reading of theconference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 343: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 443, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment in- 
Sap Sn expert daly pen sux Inga See Gumaiatinetie’ tober, wtare 
Poits. shing fe bolts, z eodine bolts, exported to the United States, or a dis 
criminating charge upon boom sticks, or chains used by American citizens in 
towing logs, the amount of such export duty, tax, or other charge, as the case 
may be shall be added as an additional duty to the duties imposed upon the 

es mentioned in this ph when imported from such country or 
dependency; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator who has the 
bill in charge to state, if he can, what is the particular object of 
this provision. What benefit is it to be to the people who are to 
pay a rate of $2 a thousand on the lumber? 

r. ALDRICH. This is practically the amendment which was 
inserted in the Senate. The purpose of it, of course, is to prevent 
the imposition of an export duty upon saw logs by Canada. That 
is the sole purpose of it. A similar provision in previous laws has 
had that effect, and it is presumed it will continue to have it. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to suggest to the Senator that hehas 
now & era duty on white pine. It willnot come to us from 
Canada, and if they put an export duty on the logs, as they very 
likely will, it will simply be so much embarrassment to the men 
who are oe logs from Canada, and nothing eise. Adding 50 
cents a thousand or any other sum to the already too large duty 
will not make the slightest difference to any one. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has had that effect heretofore. 

Mr. TELLER. But you did not have a duty of $2 a thousand. 

Mr. VEST. Without renewing the argument, when this mat- 
ter was up before the Senate I called attention to the inevitable 
and logical result of this legislation. If our people, the consumers, 
pay the taxes—and I believe it is generally conceded they do, al- 
most universally—then the effect of putting an additional tariff 
duty in this country equivalent to the export duty from a foreign 
country is simply doubling the burden upon the consumer. 

Perhaps it is my own fault mentally, but I have never been able 
to understand why we should p to punish our people by an 
additional duty because an export duty is imposed by the for- 

spt It is very certain, as the Senator from Colorado says, that 

this export tax upon logs will be imposed by Canada. All the de- 
bates of their Parliament show that that will be done. I have no 
doubt about it myself. Now, when that is done and the logs come 
into the United States, the only result of this legislation is to 
double the tax upon our own people who use the logs. 

We know very well that a e number of logs are brought 
into Minnesota and Michigan and used by the mills owned by 
Americans in those States. The effect of this legislation is sim- 
ply to make those mill owners pay twice as much. An export 

uty is put on in Canada, and we then proceed to double it by 
putting on what we call a retalia duty in this country. That 
is the whole effect of it, and we might as well understand it. 


Michigan and other sections in the United States could continue 
to make lumber out of Canadian logs, as they have been doing for 
many years. But ifevery time those people manufacture a thou- 
sand feet of lumber they must pay the export duty to Canada and 
we then give them an opportunity absolutely to cut out beyond 
question all Canadian lumber by raising it a dollar more, it seems 
to me the whole thing must have been conceived in the interests 
of a few mill men in the three States I have mentioned. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unfortunately I did not hear the exposition 
of this question given by the Senator from ee VEsT | 
when the matter was under discussion. It has been the policy of 
the Government of the United States to allow the admission of 
logs free of duty and to put a duty upon sawed lumber. It has 
been thought that under some circumstances Canada might im- 
pose an — duty upon round to offset our duty, anda pro- 
vision of this kind has been inserted in the last three or four tariff 
acts. It has had the effect to deter Canada from imposing an ex- 
port duty heretofore. As I understand the Senator Colorado 
and the Senator from Missouri, they say that the rates imposed 
by this act are er upon Canadian lumber. If they are, 
certainly the addition of this export duty can not do any harm. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Logs might come in even if lumber 
were excluded, and our mills might be allowed to run, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. dent, if we insist on a prohibit- 
ory duty of $2 a thousand, then there is no reason why Canada 
should refrain from placing an export duty on logs, which she 
certainly will do. The Mekin ley rate on white-pine lumber was 
$1 per thousand. Now wemake the rate $2 per thousand, and Mr. 
Winchester, who testified before the committee for those who urye 
this two-dollar duty, says that will be a duty which will absolutely 
prevent the importation of Canadian lumber. Thus the motive 
which Canada might have for refraining from placing an export 
duty on loge is wanting. Anyway, the free importation of logs 
cuts but a little figure. We do it under the excuse of employing 
American labor, but the labor of making lumber is nearly all 
performed before the log gets to the mill. 

The expense of making lumber is before the sawing commences; 
is in cutting the trees and ing the logs to the mill. The cost 
of labor in sawing and in work is much less than $2 per 
thousand. So in reality the of free logs is for the ben- 
efit of a few men who own mills in Michigan and who own lo 
in Canada. A duty of $2 on lumber is for the benefit, purely 
and absolutely, of a few men who own what standing pine there 
is in Michigan, what pang ot, re there is in Wisconsin, and 
what standing Fine thereisin Minnesota. One man in Michigan, 
worth $10,000,000, Mr. B who has a great deal to do with 
Republican owns standing pine. We put a duty of 
$2 per thousand on lamber so that- Mr. can add 
$2 per thousand to his standing pine. Then he sells the stumpage 
and the mill men cut it, and the $2 does not go to the laborers who 
cut the lumber; it goes into Mr. Blodgett’s 
man who manipulates the election of Senators i , and he 
is very important to the ican machine in that State. 

Now, how is he able to $2 a thousand tolumber. The lum- 
ber that he cuts foes into co in the West. It into 
consumption in Michigan, More people use lumber in Michigan 


than people who cut lumber or own a. The average 
wealth of the le of Michigan is about $1, for each man. 
tt is $10,000,000. He has one vote. It requires 


10,000 men in ane ete in wealth to Blodgett, and yet 
ge 


this one vote of 


Mr. TELLER. We have already put a duty of $2 a thousand | all these 


on ¢ertain classes of lumber, including white a ees which was a 
matter of controversy here in the Senate. Now it is proposed 
that you shall add to that duty whateyer rate Canada may put 
upon logs exported. Canada had an export duty upon logs which 
she took off when she thought we had made a fair and decent 
tariff on white pine. 

I understand from pretty good authority that the feeling is that 
they ought to impose that tax again. tax of $2 will enable 
the Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota timber men to raise the 
price of their white pine $2 a thousand. If Canada should con- 
clude to put on another dollar, it would compel the lumbermen 
up and down the dividing line between us and Canada to put on 
an additional dollar, or whatever rate Canada put on lumber; if 


$2, they will put iton. That will give the Mi Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. people who are making pine Tamm a chance to 
raise =r again. We shall 


additi price put upon all the pine that is manufactured in 
those States. 
It does not seem to me that this protects anybody in 


the slightest degree, and it will not prevent Canada 
from putting an export duty on because we are going to add that 
rate on top of our duty. As I said before, it is recognized by 
everyone the duty now imposed is practically a 
We might get some relief if the owners of the great mills 


Now, how get two-dollar benefit 
pong bs ty tag ? Canada lumber comes into Lake Cham: 


and the le of Dakota who buy the Wisconsin and Michigan 
lumber pay $2 a thousand more than they now have to pay. 
It, then, is a tax not to go into the Treasury, but a tax of $2 on 
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worth from ten to twelve and fifteen million dollars. 

eee i will be interesting to show how they secured this timber. 
Somebody said we ought not to make an exception of white pine. 
It is very interesting to know how they gained title to this timber. 
Mr. JONES of Telnaes. Will the Senator from South Dakota 


low me to make a estion in this connection? 
OW ETTIGREW. Certainly. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The real animus of this business may 
be possibly shown by a reference to section 21 of the bill. The 
Senator Will remember that the bill as it came to the Senate pro- 
vided— 

y the forests of the State of Maine upon the St. Croix 
River nd cap etarios owned by American citizens, and sawed or hewed 
in the of New Brunswick by American citizens. 


The clause ‘‘and by American labor ” was inserted by a vote of 
the Senate in this ph asan addition tothe provision. Now, 
the conference ttee, while it takes care of the American 
citizens in all other respects, thoughtfully leaves out the provision 


American : Z 
r. TELLER. On what page is that? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On 249. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. So t].at lumber comes in, if it is sawed by | 
labor: 


tr. JONES of Arkansas. And it is, as I understand, actually | 
sawed by Canadian labor. But the construction being put on itis | 
that if Americans employ labor, the Americans are doing the 
rk. 
Mr, PETTIGREW. Thatisonly one thingin the bill. The bill | 
is full of such things. I do not know of any other English word | 
that better expresses it than to say it is fullof tricks. It is full of | 
them. Now, they put 6 cents on nickel, but admit nickel matte | 
free. The conferees fix it so that nickel matte comes in free. 
There is no nickel im: except in matte, and therefore nickel 
matte comes in free. Take mica. We pretend to puta duty on | 
mica. The conferees have fixed it so that trimmed mica comesin— 
for 5 cents @ pound and 20 per cent ad valorem, and the word 
“trimmed” in all mica we will import. Any other pro- | 
vision as to mica is simply nonsense; it is words thrown away. 
Take the cotton schedule. It is full of ambiguous phrases that 
inary people can not understand. It is the same with suyar. | 
So you can go through the whole of the bill. It is gotten up to | 
foster interests. | 
But I said that this lumber duty did not go into the Treasury. | 
Let us see where it does go. I have in my hand the Northwestern 
Lumberman of February 27, 1897. It appears there was a meet- 


| 
} 


2 


cut of the United States, and $1 a thousand 
$85,000,000 to the lumbermen of the United 
carry out this idea, $1 duty don’t take it to that. 
come down a whole d and it wouldn't help us 
then it would begin to have its effect. To 
were a lot of gentlemen from the North- 
west, way, in Washington the other day, and they were sittin 
in Seuntor Buns ty ga ent occur 


hela’t ied & testing foe long time. We happened to be sitting in that 

a a ls e happen sitting in that 
of gentlemen from Minnesota had an envelope and a lead 

around the room, and he ciphered out a little bit, and he 
do you know what $1 a thousand would mean to this 
in here?*’ There were not as many in the room as there 
the advance of $1 a thousand on lumber meant $6,125,000 on 


In other words, the tion is to take $6,125,000 out of the 
pean the who consume lumber in the States tributary 
rey ye and Minnesota, and put it into the pock- 


group of men who st in BURROWS’s room. 


_ 


i 


That is the tion. Ido not know that we ought to com- 

= much it, for the bill is full of just such propositions 
Lha weteiea hep through the two H fC 

ve 0 Houses of Congress 

of the last three or four bills. I was in the other House in 


1883 and in this body in 1890 and 1894, when tariff bills were 
ponin during the pendency of this bill, and this 

ever conceived or produced. 
produced their framers become more expert 
what they intend to do and 
be enabled to plunder the 
ne of the worst features of the 


° 





by purchase of railroads who had grants or under the homestead 
or preemption law, and under these laws a man could only enter 
160 acres, and to acquire title he must build a home and plow and 
cultivate at least 5 acres of the land and live in the house at least 
sixmonths. Thelumbermen fram Wisconsin and Minnesota used 
to go into the woods, taking with them a large number of men, 
who would commence cutting on a section previously bought of 
some land-grant railroad, 

They would then select the even-numbered sections of land and 
have their men enter the same under the homestead law. As 
soon as the entry was made in the name of their employees, they 
cut the timber off from these homesteads and then abandon the 
same, never residing upon the land or placing any of it under 
cultivation, or even building a home or doing any act or thing 
that the law required in order to obtain title to the same. 

The result was that in 1879 and 1880 they were indicted in the 
United States court for taking timber off the public domain. 
Great numbers of them were indicted in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, and some of them were the very men who are here now peti- 
tioning and who want to have a two-dollar rate of duty on lumber. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that these 
men have been here before. On the 15th of June, 1880, they se- 


| cured the passage through Congress of a bill which provided that 


any man indicted for stealing timber off the public domain should 
be cleared and acquitted if at the time of the trial he could show he 
was the owner of the timber land from which the timber was 
taken. 

Then it was provided in this same act that any man who had 
taken a homestead previous to the passage of the act could prove 
up and acquire title by paying a dollar and a quarter an acre, 
without ever having lived a day on the land or having made any 
improvements whatever upon the land; and then those scoundrels 
went back to Minnesota and Wisconsin and had these hired men 
prove up and secure title to these homesteads and deed the same 
to these now respectable thieves, and thus the petitioners for a 
duty on white pine are rich and able to be here instead of lan- 
guishing in the penitentiary. 

That is the last time they were here, but now they are here again 
asking for a two-dollar duty on the lumber they have stolen from 
the Government, so they can collect $6,000,000 from the consumer 
of lumber in these States. What is the character of T. B. Walker, 
who signs this petition for two dollar lumber? He got his title in 
this way: Congress in 1872 passed an act allowing a homesteader 
who had taken a homestead within a railroad land grant and who 
had been a soldier to take of other public land anywhereand secure 
title without residing upon or improving the additional 80 acres, 
provided he complied with the law as to settlement or cultivation 
in relation to the first entry; but in order to receive title to this 
additional 80, the soldier must go in person to the land office 
where the land was located and make his entry. 

A few years afterwards a ruling was made in the Land Office to 
allow a soldier to prove up on the additional 80 acres by giving a 
power of attorney to some person who could appear at the land 
office for him; but in the meantime, between the passage of the 
law and the making of the ruling, Walker secured powers of attor- 
ney and bought the right of thousands of these soldiers to their 
additional homesteads at from seventy to eighty dollars for 80 acres 
of land and put the paper in his safe. and it is a remarkable fact, 
when the Land Department ruled that these soldiers could give a 
power of attorney, the ruling exactly covered the papers he had 
in his safe, and he thereupon went to the land offices in Minne 
sota and entered thousands of acres of pine land that thus cost 
him but little, and thus were laid the foundations of the great for- 
tune he now possesses, which he wishes to increase by invoking 
the aid of Congress to allow him to plunder the consumers of 
lumber. He is now asking to have a duty of $2 on lumber that 
stands on the land which he has secured by this dubious transac- 
tian. 

Of course we can not help ourselves, and I suppose any kind of 
a report which this committee will present will be adopted by the 
Senate; but I do propose to have the country know about it, any- 
way. Wecan protest here, but we can not prevent. We can, 
however, let the people of this country know what is going on. 
The Republican party has thrown off all disguise and cares no 
longer for the people of this country. It knows it must have 
funds, and the funds can only be secured from the trusts and the 
classes, and therefore the bill favors the classes against the masses, 
andis sectional in every provision; yet you will put it through. 
We want you to do so, because it is the only thing you offer for 

rosperity. If you can get prosperity by increased taxation, this 
bint will give it to you. 

You say the bill will raise prices. Raise the prices of what? 
Manufactured goods; trust articles. So it will; but it will not 
raise the prices of farm products, and therefore your customers 
will have no more money with which to buy; and if you raise 
prices, what money they have will buy less of your manufactured 
goods, and therefore there will be less employment for labor than 
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there is now. You can not start your mills and simply increase 
the wealth of the people who have the manufactured goods and 
employ fewer laborers, because your customer can not buy as 
many goods at higher prices unless he has more money, and your 
bill does not give him any more money, for it will not raise the 
prices of farm products. 

But what is the use of taking up the time of the Senate or mak- 
ing any talk about this matter? Fou have your bill in the way 
you want it; nobody has seen it but the Republicans; and it must 
suit you completely. It is your recipe for prosperity. If you ex- 
pect to get prosperity back by imposing taxes on the toiling masses 
of this country, you will be woefully mistaken. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. I inquire what was done with para- 
graph 339? I did not hear the Secretary read it. 

r. ALLISON. The Senate recedes from that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senate recedes from its proposi- 
tion te decrease the tax on white-pine lumber from $2 a thousand 
to $1. Does not the Senator report the action of the conferees in 
relation to that amendment? If so, how does it happen that the 
Secretary has not called attention to it? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is embraced in what has already been read 
in paragraph 339, The Senator will find it on the first page of the 


report, 

Mtr. JONES of Arkansas. Is it the proposition of the Senator 
from Iowa to content himself with simply printing this list of 
numbered amendments from which the Senate recedes, without any 
further explanation of what they are and what they amount to? 

Mr. ALLISON. The conference report is now being read, and 
r any explanation is required I shall be glad to make it, as far as 

can, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to have those amend- 
ments read in connection with the others before we get through. 

There is in connection with this lumber schedule one of the in- 
consistencies to which I should like to call the attention of the 
Senate, of course without my idea of making any impression, be- 
cause we have been told frankly by the members of the conference 
committee that there will not be any change made, no matter 
if we convince the judgments of Senators on the other side, and I 
have no doubt that is true; but the provision is now being made 
that in case Canada imposes an export tax upon lumber coming 
from Canada, an additional tax shall be put upon the logs upon 
which this export tax is imposed, In this same bill, when Ger- 
many provides for the exportation of sugar to this country, not 
the imposition of an export tax on sugar, but a bounty, we pro- 
pose to visit this same kind of penalty, whether the action of a 
foreign government is to levy a tax or to pay a bounty on goods 
coming to this country. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that one or the other of those 
things ought not to be objectionable. If there is any reason for 
imposing upon the sugars of Germany a tax equivalent to the 
bounty paid by the German Government.for the exportation of 
sugar, that certainly ought to be a reason to prevent the imposi- 
tion of a tax in this country to compensate for a tax put upon 
timber coming here from Canada. 

The utter and absolute inconsistency of these two propositions 
does not need any argument. They show for themselves how 
utterly inconsistent and unreasonable they are—either one or the 
other—for they are directly against each other. 

Jan ALLEN. The same thing exists in substance in respect to 
ides. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The same thing. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is no drawback there on the manufactured 
articles. I want to ask either the Senator from Iowa or the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, whichever happens to know, whether that is 
not true? . 

Mr. VEST. Certainly it is true. 

Mr. ALLEN. While there isa tax upon hides, as I understand, 
of 15 per cent ad valorem, according to this report, that tax is 
neutralized and counterbalanced by a drawback given the manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes when they ship them abroad, and by 
that means the benefit of the tax is frittered away. 

Mr. VEST. I want to call attention to one panes illustra- 
tion of how the doctrine announced by the Republican party, con- 
spicuously by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] a 
few moments ago, operates when applied to different localities 
and sections an gma We were told by the Senator from 
Rhode Island that this additional tariff duty must be im in 
this country when an export tax is put ee the imported article 
in a foreign country in order to punish the foreigner or deter him 
from putting on an ry oH tax. 

In section 21 of this bill it is provided that lumber belonging to 
citizens of the State of Maine in the Province of New Brunswick, 
which is cut in New Brunswick and brought down the St, Croix 
aud St. John rivers and carried into the United States, shall be 
admitted free of ae When this provision was up in the Senate, 
Secs my motion, the words were inserted ‘cut a oe 
labor; , with 


* and I recall now the alacrity, the joyous 


which the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hae] sprang |, }\;. 
feet and said, “I accept the amendment; the people of the sj,;,, 
of Maine want this lumber cut by Americans.” I immeiia;,.), 
congratulated him and the Senate and thecountry upon the )),;; 
otism he exhibited. 

Now, Mr. President, we find this provision comes back ¢.) ys 
with the words ‘‘by American labor” stricken out, and ¢)js 
lumber in New Brunswick belonging to American citizen. can 
be cut not by American labor, but by Canadian labor, and then 
brought into this country free. In other words, the peoy|. o; 
Maine are not to be punished because of this export tax whi: |; ig 
inflicted in that case upon their lumber. They bring it in fro. 
although it is cut by Canadains; and I was told the other day }) 
the senior Senator from Maine that Canada was now threatejiy> 
to pass an alien-labor law. ° 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will excuse me. I told him that tho 
provincial legislature had already passed an alien-labor law py. 
hibiting our citizens and our laborers from manufacturing {))j; 
lumber. So that there was nothing whatever left for the confer. 
ence committee to do but to restore the old law. 

Mr. VEST. Then, Mr. President, under the rule which the 
Republicans have announced here, we ought to retaliate. 

Mr. HALE. We already have a very extreme alien-labor law, 
and the law by the New Brunswick legislature is in retali,- 
tion of our law, an — to this very | ay eone and prevents 
what would have been the operation of the Senate amendment. 
Therefore, et was left to the conference committee excerpt 
to restore the old law after the enactment of this new law by the 
New Brunswick legislature. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
Vest] will allow me, from the statement made by the Senator 
from Maine the provision is now simply that Canadians may be 
employed to go into the State of Maine and cut lumber, instead 
of having it done by American citizens. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is very wrong. It is a very simple 
thing. Ido not want to take up time, but the lumber is grown 
upon our soil, upon the tributaries of the St. John waters, and 
there is no other egress. If it was not permitted to be floated down 
the St. John River, it never could get out; it would grow there 
and rot there, and would never be of any use to human kind. 
Now it is cut down by our people and floated out by natural 
exit, down the St. John River, and there, under the old statutes, 
it is manufactured by American citizens, and as American lwin}er 
it is brought back . It is American lumber to all intents. 
The Senate put on the words ‘‘ cut by American labor.” 

The Senator will remember when the matter was up that the 
rovision was inserted that this lumber should be manufactured 
y American labor, so that the crews which drove the lumber— 

and many of them are engaged also in sawing lumber and are 
expert in that—might be our American citizens; but immediately 
the provincial legislature an extreme alien labor-act forbid- 
oy Rony very thing, so t no American labor can be employed 
in these mills. e are entirely at their mercy. It is not that 
we shall retaliate. We have @ very stringent alien-labor 
law providing that we shall not go shicanh and bring to this side 
laborers by contract. That is the same thing that they have done, 
and now it is im ible that we should take our labor and use it 
in the mills for manufacture of thislumber. The committee 
of conference ized that, and I explained it to the Senator 
from Missouri. I thought it was perfectly satisfactory to him. 

Mr. VEST. I understand it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine why 
can not the logs be manufactured into lumber where they are cut 
down, and then floated down the St. John River, if necessary? 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator was a lumberman, he would not ask 
that question. There isno Maine side. The St. John’s sources, 
the tributaries of the St. John, cover and absorb a large tract of 
lumber land in Maine. There is no point 1] in other direc- 
tions. There is no way of getting it out except by the streams, 
and the streams all run one way. } 

Mr. ALLEN. That will not do. Ihave walked through pine 
forests and have seen sa . Why can you not manufacture 
your lumber right upon the spot where you cut your trees; and 
why can bt not haul your lumber away? y can you not 
haul your lumber wherever you can haul your logs, and ship it 


in that way? 

Mr. HALE, I do not know what kind of lumber forests the 
Senator has been in; but with us there are no mills within hun- 
dreds of miles of where the lumber is cut. The lumber is put 


patri. 


into streams and floated d and there are no other streams. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you not have ble mills in the State of 
Maine, mills that are taken to any where the timber is, and 
moved from place to ? Have none of those? 


Mr. No, sir; and if the lambermen sawed up lumber 
where the lumber is cut, the lumber that is sawed d never 
get out. This region is located hundreds of miles from a rail- 
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Mr. ALLEN. Can you not float your lumber wherever you can | 


our logs? 
flow. HALE. Where would you have logs floated except down 


the St. John? 

Mr. ALLEN. How do you get the logs out? 

Mr. HALE. They are floated down the river. 

Mr. ALLEN. Can you not float your lumber down the river? 

Mr. HALE. No; of course not. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator certainly knows you can float lum- 
ber wherever you can float logs. 

Mr. HALE. On our Northern streams it is possible to float the 
logs through narrow chasms and through falls and drifts, where 
it would be no more possible to float a raft of sawed lumber than 
it would be to float a ship of the line. We are circumscribed by 
nature’s laws and nature’s conditions. This lumber has to be 
floated down by the log, and never could be floated in any other 
way. It has to be floated down the only water avenue there is— 
the St. John River—and must be there manufactured. It is, how- 
ever, toevery end and every purpose and every principle American 
lumber, and can be only utilized in this way. 

Mr. ALLEN. lf the Senator from Missouri will permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VEST. Ido. 

Mr. ALLEN. I simply desire to say to the Senator from Maine 
that I have had the fortune of livingin alumber country and know 
something about the running of logs downstream and the floating 
of man ured lumber; and it has been my observation that 
wherever you can float a log you can float a reaso able amount 
of manufactured lumber. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is entirely wrong as to our Northern 
streams. The Senator does not know anything about our region, 
where there are hundreds upon hundreds, I may say thousands, of 
square miles where there is no railroad, no communication, noth- 
ing but logging roads and streams for the purpose of floating the 
lumber out. If you close them, then there is no egress whatever; 
and they are very small streams, too. 

Mr. VEST. r. President, this provision, beforeit was amended 
by the Senate, provided that this lumber might be hewn or sawed. 
I called attention to the fact that this was manufactured lumber 
to acertain extent; and then the word ‘‘ otherwise ” was inserted. 
I see that the House of Representatives has agreed to retain the 
word “‘ otherwise,” but has stricken out ‘‘ by American labor.” 

It is amusing to hear the Senator from Maine talk about our 
alien-labor laws applying to a case like this. We have got laws 
upon our statute k which forbid this contract alien labor, 
— punitory laws, against any man bringing into this country 
under contract foreign labor. We have, however, no law to pre- 
vent any individual coming from Canada to this country and 
seeking work; and the Senator from Maine knows they come in 
by the thousands, and that it is the custom upon that border for the 
Canntienn to come over into the United States, into Maine and all 
the New England States, and work during the winter and then go 
oa in the spring and resume their logging in the forests of 


More than that, if by the language of the Ashburton treaty— 
which 1 deny—but if, as is claimed, under the Ashburton treaty, 
made between Lord Ashburton and Daniel Webster, it was pro- 
vided that the right should be given to the people of the United 
States, and ially of Maine, to carry their logs or lumber down 
the St. Croix and St. John rivers, that treaty never prohibited the 

le of the United States from taking American labor to New 
nswick, and could not exclude it without further treaty stipu- 
lations between the two countries. 

That treaty a that American citizens should have the 
same right to their pegets in Canada that citizens of Canada 


have. How can they tell us that we shall not take Americans over 
into Canada to cut this lumber and to work in these mills? No, 
Mr. President, this is an illustration of local attachment. The 


very minute it became evident that the provision which the Sen- 
ate putin the bill in the interest of American labor attacked the 
pockets of certain lumber owners of Maine, the House of Repre- 
sentatives found an excuse to strike it out by saying that the 
vince over there had enacted all at once an alien-labor law. I 
ave not seen that law, but I undertake to say they have never 
enacted any law that prohibited individuals from the United 
States going in there and working in their mills or their forests. 
They can not do it any more than we can keep the Canadians from 
here and séeking labor in the United States. 
Mr. President, if we are consistent, as soon as they undertake 
to pass a law that infringes the rights of American citizens in any 
we ought to retaliate; but instead of that we meekly sub- 
mit. We say to them, “ We will take ont this amendment which 
the Senate placed in the bill and sacrifice American labor, and 
we will allow these rich people in Maine who own these lands and 
this lumber to have their work done by Canadians instead of 
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The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendments numbered 344, 345, and 346: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 344, 345, and 346, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
pergreue and insert in lieu thereof the following 

“20. Hubs for wheels, posts, heading bolts, stave bolts, Ilast-blocks, wagon- 
blocks, oar-blocks. heading-blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn, 
sawed, or bored, 20 per cent ad valorem; fence posts, 10 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment nuinbered 348: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered ‘48, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 
_ “204. Casks, barrels, and hogsheads (empty), sugar-box shooks, and pack- 
ing boxes (empty), and packing-box shooks, of wood, not specially provided 
for in this act, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendments numbered 351 and 352: That the House recede from its dis. 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered Sl and 352, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“207. Toothpicks of wood or other vegetable substance, 2 cents per 1,000 
and 15 per cent ad valorem; butchers’ and packers’ skewers of wood, 40 cents 
per thousand.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 353: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 353, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 52 of the bill, in line 9, after the word 
“degrees,” insert the words “ninety-five one-hundredths of; and in line 1 
strike out the words “three one-hundredths ™ and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ thirty-five one-thousandths;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. VEST. Where is that amendment in the bill? 

n 7c + Tr Tr? = . ° . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On page 72 of the reprinted bill, 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, we have come to the sugar schedule, 
and I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa if he has anything 
to add to the explanation given by the conferees on page 36 of 
their report? 

I ask the Secretary to turn to page 36 and read that portion of 
the report in regard to sugar and molasses. This is the most im- 
portant schedule in the bill so far as acrimony of discussion is 
concerned. I ask the Senate to pay special attention to this ex- 
planation made by the conferees, which is all I have heard from 
that quarter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that it is the statement made by the managers 
on the partof the House. Isthat what the Senator desires to have 
read? 

Mr. VEST. Yes; it is the statement of the House conferees. I 
ask the Secretary to read it, and then I will ask the Senator from 
Iowa if he concurs in-that construction of the schedule. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 

The House differential between raw and refined sugars and the general 
features of the House schedule are pre-erved, and the Senate amendments 
increasing the differential to one-fifth and providing for a reduction of one- 
tenth of the duty on raw sugars not above 87 degrees, which would have given 
a duty of 1.39 on 88-degree sugar and only 1.26 on 87-degree sugar, are not 
adopted. In deference to the wishes of those interested in beet-sugar pro- 
duction, that the Senate rate of 1 95 on refined sugar might be retained as an 
increased encouragement to this industry, the duty on raw sugars is in- 
creased seven and one-half hundredths, so as to make the increase on them 
the same as the increase on refined sugar, and thus leave the differential be- 
tween raw sugar and refined the same as in the House bill. 

And to meet the objection which has been urged that the House rates on 
low-grade raw sugar show a higher ad valorem than those on the higher 
grades, the duty on 75-degree sugar is reduced five hundredths of 1 cent, and 
then the —_ per degree increased regularly from three hundredths (as 
proposed in the House bill) to three and a half hundredths, ip order to raise 
the duty on raw sugars the same as on refined. 

By this arrangement the duty on raw sugars of 100 degrees purity is raised 
from 1.75 (as proposed originally by the House) to 1.82}, and the duty on re- 
fined sugar is raised from 1.87} (as propesse originally by the House) to 1.95, 
thus giving the same differential of twelve and a half hundredths between 
raw and refined sugar at this point as was originally given by the House 

As this arrangement will increase the revenue over $2.000,000, and at the 
same time give additional encouragement to the production of sugar in this 
country, it is thought to be a desirable consummation. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa if that 
is the construction he puts uponthe schedule. Is the effect of the 
conference report as stated by the House conferees? 

Mr. ALLISON, I have before me the statement made in the 
House: 

By this arrangement the duty on raw sugars of 100 degrees purity is raised 
from 1.75 (as proposed originally by the House) to 1.82), and the duty on re 
fined sugar is raised from 1.87} (as proposed originally by the House) to 1.95, 
thus giving the sarve differential of twelve and a half hundredths between 
raw and refined sugar at this point as was originally given by the House 

As I understand, that is the effect of the amendment. 

It will be remembered that the Senate provided for $1.95, while 
the House provided for $1.875. The Senate increased the differ- 
ential, if you may so call it, 74 cents per hundred pounds, or one- 
fifth instead of one-eighth. In the conference report at that point 
the House provision is restored as respects the differential, retain- 
ing, however, the Senate duty of $1.95 upon sugar above No. 16 
Dutch standard in color and sugars wholly or partially refined, so 
that the maximum*is retained as in the Senate, whilst there is a 
variation in all the degrees from 75 degrees test by the polariscope 
to 100, and from three one-hundredths to three and a half one- 
hundredths, or thirty-five one-thousandths. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
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uestion. How much less does the trust get under the conference 

port than it would have received under the Senate amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not precisely understand the point of the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator does not understand it, I will 
make the question perfectly plain. I wish to know how much 
less the sugar trust—or, if he prefers it, thesugar refiners—will re- 
ceive under the conference committee agreement than they would 
— received if the Senate amendment had been agreed to by the 

ouse: 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the schedule as modified, taking the 
—_ of 100, as suggested in the statement made in the House, the 

ifferential is 12}. Taking 96 centrifugal sugar, which I believe 
is the s which is more largely imported, the sugars testin, 
above 16 Dutch standard in color and refined or partially refin 
would receive about 1.31 per 100 pounds more than they would 
have received under the House schedule. 

Mr. BERRY. Under the Senate amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Than under the House schedule, and there- 
fore about six and a fraction cents—I am not speaking with abso- 
lute accuracy now—less than provided for in the Senate schedule. 

Mr. BERRY. I understand the Senator to say, then, that the 
refiners will receive something less, a very small amount, how- 
ever, under the conference report, than they would have received 
under the Senate schedule? f 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not speaking of what the refiners will 
receive, or what other people will receive. Iam speaking of the 
relative duties 2 sugars that are refined or a refined, 
or above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, and those that do not 
come within that qualification or condition testing 96 by the 


er. 

Mr. BERRY. I had hoped the Senator would give me an an- 
sewer in ordinary English which an ordinary citizen could under- 
stand. To be plain with the Senator, it has been heralded forth 
that the House conferees, with the Speaker at their head, have 
obtained a great victory over the Republican Senate conferees, 


who were holding np oad Bring protect the trust. Itis said 
that a great ciaans & was — the House. 
I wish to know the real value of that vi I wish to know 


whether it is a pretense and a fraud, and whether or not the sugar | ¢o 


trust is getting as much as it would have under the Senate 
amendment. the Senater can tell me so that it can be plainly 


understood, I shall be greatly obliged tohim. Ionly wish to know | Goy 


whether that claim on the part of the House conferees and the 
Speaker is justified by the facts or whether it is not. 
Mr. ALLISON. I do not know what the claims of other people 
saree dienes, eect tee ceemead ten tenes ieeteieain, aa 
, Ww is sugar tion, 
have in borhood of one-thirtieth; perhaps it may be a 
little more than I have not made the calculation accurately— 
vf-degree sugar will pay about 1g cents more duty than it would 
have under the House bill, and a y less duty 
than it would have paid under the Senate bill. 
Mr. WHITE. In other words, the conference is a sort of acom- 
ise, somewhat below the Senate bill and somewhat above the 


bill. 
Mr. ALLISON. It is y below the Senate bill, and at the 
point of 100 as stated in the Honse 
Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator 
on sugar is not higher than the House bill? 


eM ALLISON. On testing what? 
r. » 
Mr. WHITE. Generally. 


r. ALLISON. It is the same on refined sugars or sugars 

partly refined as in the House bill. On raw sugars it is ‘ 

o— WHITE. It is not the same on refined sugars. It was 

wo 

Mr. ALLISON. Thedifferential is thesame—i2}. Now, as to 

raw sugars, of course the 7} cents per hundred — has been 
buted nas, ees 5 of the 

, and runn up to 100 degrees of the i 

there must be a with 

poe vy The Senator of course is aware that with an ascen 

scale from 75 to 100, according to 

between raw sugars and refined will be varying at each 

point of the test of the polariscope, if you take the value of 


“Sie WHITH. Tam 


beet-sugar ustry 
the House had protected it to the extent of $1.87. I mean in the 


sense of giving that advantage to our beet-sugar producers and 
our cane-sugar producers. 


When it became necessary for us in the aljasimentto deal with 
the question of beet sugar, we began precisely at the same poi: 
that the House began, namely, 75 degrees polariscope. We hail , 
problem which we were obli to solve, namely, an increasi)) - 
rate of duty to each degree of the i , Which would lan 
us at $1.82} upon sugars testing 100, instead of $1.75.as in the Hou-> 
bill. Therefore, instead of three one-hundredths, we took thirt,. 
tive one-thousandths, a half hundred more at the starting poir:, 
which made 95 cents on 100 pounds instead of $1 on 100 poun|-. 
or ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent a pound instead of 1 ce: 
P The took an ascending scale of thirty-fi tho 

en we an -five one-thousandths. 
which at the point of 100 reached 1,82}, and it reached the sam. 
differential at that point as the House rate. Then w: 
receded, of Sn ee ee a dment aaaE Geant which 
was an amendment in favor testing ees by the 
polariscope and under. That is all there is to it. F 

Now, you may take any of these rates, as the Senator very we'| 
knows, and they will be varying rates between these two degre; 
of the polariscopic test. 

Mr. WHITE obtained the floor, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from California 
allow me to ask the Senator from Iowa a question while he is 0) 
this subject? I understood the Senator to say that the House 
committee had given the beet-sugar producers a protection of 
$1.87}, and the Senate had given the beet ucers a higher 
protection, $1.95. Does the Senator fact, in 
that connection, that there being 40,000 tons of beet sugar pro- 


Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; I do not so understand it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It so appears to me, and I desire to 
understand whether that incidental protection of §50 to the suzar 
refiners is intended to go as an accompaniment of the $1 which is 
given to the beet-sugar producers. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Arkansas only partially 
states what I said, | stated that this is the measure of protection 

the beet-sugar industry and the cane-sugar industry as well. 
I said, ‘If you Cali that protection.” Of course the sugar duties 


are duties in the nature of things, will raise revenue for our 
ernmen d the extent of this rate of duty sugars 
above No. 16 Dutch standard is the measure of to cane 


as much protection given to the refined sugar per use 
that is the inference—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not at all. 

Mr. ALLISON, I ask him it is that in present law, 
passed in 1894, the same is recognized to the fullest 


lange te tapas By oF not because it is fifty 
times as much I made no such statement. The Sen- 
dios tomes Lowa Wines He understands perfectly well the force 








eam aoeeaeteSecn st 





1897. 


nnn nnn een nnn ee reece ee 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is one question. 

Mr. IN. Whether or not any differential is necessary 
to manufacture sugar in this country as against the refined sugars 
imported from other countries is the question. That being the 
question, in the law of 1894 the Senator himself and those who 
acted with him, although they put all other sugars on an ad va- 
lorem, thus giving the refined — a great advantage in their 
importation as respects the cost of the sugars they imported, gave 
them a difference of one-eighth per pound, and of course whether 
there were 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 tons imported, it was a differen- 
tial of one-eighth, and that is the substantive question here. 
When I gave that as a reason why we insisted upon $1.95 in our 
report, he asks me whether or not, ause there is a small amount 
of sugar produced in this country, there is not fifty times the pro- 
tection to the refiners that there is to the producer. 

The protection both to the producers and the refiners is so much 

rotection per pound, whether the productioa in this country is 

,000 tons or the importation is 2,000,000 tons. Therefore { repeat, 
that the question propounded by my friend the Senator from 
Arkansas is an impractical question in this debate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. When the timecomes to discuss what 
is the difference between the raw and refined, I will take great 

easure in meeting the Senator from Iowa, and I will prove to 

im, as clearly as that the sun shines in heaven, that whereas we 
allowed a differential of twelve one-hundredths of a cent between 
raw and refined, the pending bill provides for forty-six. I will 
not enter into that discussion now, although I propose to take it up 
at the right time. Butthe point I undertake to make now is this: 
The Senator was undertaking to make the point that they were 

iving protection to the beet-sugar producers. He said he stated 

t if we give protection to the sugar producers, etc. I 
asked him the simple question whether he recognized the fact that 
if we raised the of sugar in this country and thereby gave a 
tection of $1 to the beet-sugar producers, inasmuch as there is 
y times as much sugar imported as there is beet sugar pro- 
duced, he is Svs oe sugar refiners $50 as an incidental protec- 
tion for every d he gives the aoe Lyne t is 
the only question I asked him. That is all. the Senator does 
; ectly willing to let the matter stand. Other 
see 
r. ALLISON. I do not wish to occupy time, but you might 
as well say, if we produce 10 tons of iron or steel in this country 
and the remainder, that the producers in this country of 
10 tons of steel have the whole of the protection. The protection, 
whether it be to the refiners or producers of beet or cane sugar, 
isa per —— for the work they do; and if the refiners 
nothing for work they do, then, as a matter of course, 
ae —— be a bonus or subsidy given to them; but that is not 

e tru’ 

Mr. BERRY. I thought I asked the Senator from Iowa a very 
simple, question, and I know of no man in the Senate who, 
when he desires, can answer more directly or specifically than the 
Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. WHITE. Itis very hard tocross-examine the Senator from 
wa, however, the Senator from Arkansas will admit. 
Mr. BERRY. If he does not desire to give information, I know 
Se 2 Saee maee een he Semeter from 
a. 
Mr. ALLISON. That is a very good answer to what I have 


been sa: 
has been 


and the con- 


aa iby rn nape 
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This argument is repeated again in another part of the report: 

By this arrangement the duty on raw sugars of 100 degrees purity is raised 
from 1.75 (as proposed originally by the House) to 1.82}, and the duty on refined 
suger is raised from 1.87} (as proposed originally by the House) to 1.95, thus 
giving the same differential of twelve and « half hundredths between raw 
and refined sugar. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention to this fallacy. It 
seems to be assumed in the report, and the same argument is 
made now, if I understand it, upon the other side of the Chamber, 
that so long as the differential between raw and refined is main- 
tained no advantage is given to the trust. I undertake to say, in 
broad language, that the trust cares very little for the price of 
raw sugar, except so far as it relatively enables it to have a 
cheaper raw material and thereby to make more profit. 

I hope there is nobody so innocent as to believe that the sugar 
refiners takethe increased price of the raw sugar out of their pockets 
and give it away and never recoup it from the consumer. If you 
put a duty uponraw sugar, which is the raw material of the sugar 
refiner, he immediately adds that to the cost of the finished product, 
and it is paid by the consumer. The point with the sugar refiner 
is to exclude the competition of the refined sugar of Germany. If 
he can put up the tariff wall so high as to shut out the competition 
of the foreign product—the competing product—then his end is 
attained. 

Now, what does this bill do? Under pretense of maintaining 
the differential, it puts up the duty on refined sugar to $1.95 from 
$1.875, and when their attention is called to this point we are told 
that the differential is the same. 

Mr. ALLISON. The difference is the same at the point of 100. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; that is pure sugar. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. It may be different from 100 down 
to 75. Now,I agree with the Senator that it depends wholly 
upon the justice of the ascending scale. In the first place, that 
must be uniform in order that when sugar is imported testing 80 
it shall bear its natural proportion to the value of sugar imported 
testing 75, because if you have an unequal scale injustice may be 
done all along the line. 

The House scale was three one-hundredths, and it was argued 
here that that at some degrees of the polariscope was an injustice. 
I think it was; but when you take that scale and apply it to sugar 
in bond in New York it is a reasonably just scale. We took the 
next nearest scale to that in order that it might be just at every 
degree of the polariscope; and undoubtedly it will prove true, just 
as three one-hundredths fixed by the House proved true, that 
at certain points in the scale there was not an exact equilibrium 
between other points in the scale. We got at that as near as we 
could. Therefore it is that at 96, as I have already explained, 
which is the degree of the largest importations, there is a dif 
ference over the House schedule of 14 cents per hundred pounds, 
and about 6 cents less than our protection in the Senate bill. In 
other words, that is the condition of the bill as it stands now, 
computing sugars at 96. Now, if you will take sugars at 85, | 
have no doubt it will appear more in the computation, because 
that is a much lower grade of sugar. So it is true, exactly as 
stated in the House, that, beginning at 75 degrees, the difference is 
124 per hundred, and while it may not be exactly that at any 
other point of the polariscope—I have not figured it out to see—it 
will be very nearly if not exactly that. 

Mr. VEST. I understand the contention of the Senator from 
Iowa. But, Mr. President, the salient point in this controversy 
is, What is the protection given here to the trust, to the sugar re- 
finers? I say they are interested in that protection more than in 
anything else. The price of raw sugar isa mere matter of leather 
and prunella compared with the duty upon the refined sugars 
that come in from abroad. They want to hold the American 
market, and they will unquestionably recoup from the consumer 
any additional price that you put upon the raw sugar. I do not 
know that I exactly understand the argument that is made by the 
House of Representatives. They say here: 

In deference to the wishes of those interested in beet-sugar production, 
that the Senate rate of 1.% on refined sugar might be retained as an increased 
encouragement to this industry. 

That is, the refined-sugar industry. They admit that this in- 
creased. duty is put on for the purpose of encouraging the refiners. 
Mr. President, if there is any fact in the world admitted by the 
refiners themselves it is that it is a mere question of profit with 
them as to the amount of protection you give them. They could 
make 6 per cent without any duty at all. Repeatedly, over and 
over again, Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, whose testimony has been 
read here in the Senate, said they did not need any protection in 
order to hold their own with the foreigner. Yet here is a state- 
ment that in order to encourage the production of the sugar beet 
and to encourage the sugar refiners 1.95 is placed upon both as a 
protective duty. 

I wish to call attention to another fact which seems to have es- 
caped our friends in the House and the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. When you put an additional duty on raw sugar, the 
consumer pays it. Now, what are the facts, admitted to be facts? 
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The sugar refiners at this time have from six to eight months’ sup- 
ply of rawsugaron hand. What is the effect of putting thisduty 
upon raw sugar? It simply increases the value of their raw mate- 
rial to them. They have already bought up the world’s supply as 
far as they could. They have been rushing in raw sugar for sey- 
eral aenion past in view of the legislation we are now considering. 
They have that raw sugar on hand, and when you give them 1.95 
of increased protection, with their raw material already pur- 
chased, you put into their coffers millions upon millions of dol- 
lars. I would not undertake to give the exact amount, but we 
know that it must be immense. 

It seems to me beyond any sort of question that this legislation 
is in the direct interest of the sugar refiners. It seems to me, as 
my friend from Arkansas on my right said, as to this beating of 
drums and blowing of trumpets over the victory achieved by the 
Speaker of the House, who is represented in the pictorial papers 
now as the Ajax Telamon of the people, striking down with his 
sword the sugar trust and the Senate together, that the noise is a 
little premature. So far victory has not been achieved by Mr. 
ReEp and the House of Representatives. They are as badly de- 
ceived as any people ever have been in the history of legislation. 
They have come out of this engagement not only without their 
arms, but without their baggage. If any men have ever been 
shamefully defeated, they have been; and what adds to the sting 
of defeat is that they seem not to know it. 

While the schedule which we are considering now seems in one 
or two yen to be more favorable to the people of the country 
than the te schedule, while the Senate conferees permitted 
the one-tenth upon low-grade sugars to be taken off, and the one- 
fifth changed to one-eighth, ae in the single increase to 1.95 upon 
refined sugar they gave to the trust infinitely more than all the 
other could have amounted to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to say, in connection with 
what has just been said by the Senator from Missouri, that it is 
manifest to everybody the differences between the House schedule 
and the Senate schedule on refined — as compared with the 
raw “a was the important point. day or two ago, after it 
was understood that the conferees had agreed, I was assured by 
numbers of gentlemen, members of Congress, that the House 
would not tolerate for one moment the idea of taking the Senate 
schedule on the sugar question; that they would not think of it 
for an instant; that it was an outrageous piece of taxation, and all 
that sort of ne 

I heard that from everyone I came in contact with. I was 
utterly amazed when I saw the official publication which showed 
that in the tax on refined sugar, which is the important a 
which is of the greatest importance, the House had absolutely 
abandoned its rate of 1.874 and had agreed to the Senate rate of 
1.95. Then, of course, the lower rates on raw sugar, having taken 
the highest proposed rate on refined sugar, give the largest possi- 
ble margin between raw and refined. 

The House schedule proposed a tax, I believe, of 1 cent on aa 
testing 75 degrees of polariscopic test. The Senate not only did 
not accept the House schedule on raw s , but absolutely low- 
ered it five one-hundredths of a cent. Senate proposed to 
start with 1 cent on 75-degree raw sugar and wind up with 1.874. 
The Senate conferees induced the House conferees to take the hii 
tax on refined sugar of 1.95}, not starting at the rate even that the 
House had on raw sugar, but starting below that, giving a differ- 
ence of 5 points greater than was ———_ even in the Senate 
bill, and this was accepted by the House conferees, as I under- 
stand, and they rd it as a great victory. 

Mr. President, when this matter comes to be fairly discussed it 
can be ay shown that the difference between the rate on raw 
and refined sugar, while not quite as mach as it was in the Senate 
bill, is a material advance over the House bill, and from end to 
end of the sugar schedule it is a practical surrender on the part of 
the House and an acceptance of the extravagant rates that were 
in the Senate bill, and which were denounced everywhere. 

Mr.WHITE. It appears tome that the more this sugar schedule 
is investigated and this conference report is studied by the impar- 
tial mind the more thoroughly will the Republican Senate conferees 
be acquitted of the charge of submission. 

I have a table which is short and relates only to certain grades, 
but as far as it goes it will throw a light upon the subject; I will 


ask the eee ee read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


According to the table furnished yaw Senator from Iowa pe. J 
see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 15) tosether with the value 
-degree sugar established i by dealers at New York of similar 
the following comparison show instead of the House having € 
a victory in the sugar schedule agreed on in the red from 
the Senate's differential is trifling as to refined sugar made from 89-degree 
raw sugar, and that on refined sugar made from sugars Sosting less than 83 
degrees the amount of protection given to the trust, instead — 
ter under the schedule to in conference than under 
ouse bill or the Senate amen: ts thereto. 








Statement (exclusive of duty equal to bounty), act of 1894 (present : 
Value of 120.54 pounds of 89-d r necessary to make 100 ds 
i peunte Cau nisahiees 7 ei iia adi _— ' ‘: 


of granulated, at $1.96 per 1 
Duty at 40 per cent ad vaheveme 


Veiue of 100 pounds of granulated, as estimated by the Senator from, han 
owa 


Duty at 40 per cent plus one-eighth differential................... iia 
ae ae 4 


SIN adi agate el rsp an ede doele ogee oon — ta 
HOUSE BILL. 


Duty on 100 pounds of id lit ee iia idbn dieosacons Seen . L&R 
Duty on 120.54 pounds of 89-degree sugar.................-.......... . ~) 
Differential eat oo 
SENATE AMENDMENT. 


Duty on as pean Es | en a 23 
Duty on 120.54 pounds. .. ............ .-cecs-ceeeee-se wacceretecee Meneses. 61,711 


Differential 


_ 


CONFERENCE SCHEDULE. 


Duty on 100 pounds of granulated ....................-....--..-.-....... 1.% 
Duty on 120.54 pounds of 89-degree sugar-.......................-..... . 1738 


Differential 14 
Comparison of the Senate rates and conference rates on raw suis 


Senate duty on sugars testing 75 degrees, per 100 pounds......___. 1.00 
Conference ; 


Senate duty on sugars testing 80 degrees, per 100 pounds.............. 1.1 
SIT ts in ink teed deed ineaiia canseiianvadiies reemausCnnce o<~- ‘a 


Senate duty on sugar testing 83 degrees, per 100 pounds....... .._. 
Radccitiedietrthdnatlbidbids ceobnpadunisulitnebhpesioe esas o<- 


1 
‘ —_— 
Senate duty on sugar testing 85 degrees, per 100 pounds................ 1.3) 
i 2 
1 
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Senate duty on sugar testing 89 degrees, per 100 pounds.-......._. : e 
RE: - cp chnetsibtdicctellsGuetkmaients ambos ctnbine? cone « - ~. 24 


It will thus be seen that on all sugars testing below 8 degrees the trust 
will have to pay less duty than under the Senate amendments, and as the 
duty on refined sugar is same in both the Senate and conference sched- 
_ Se cepentenee schedule is far more favorable to the trust than the Sen- 
a 5 

Mr. WHITE. When the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island was in the Senate, and before his illness, which we all so 
much regretted, he presented on the part of the committee a 
tabulated statement, incorporating it in his very able speech, 
from which he showed that the schedule prepared by him, or by 
the committee of which he was a member, was not only a more 
equitable schedule than that presented by the House, but that it 
was, in fact, lower. To use own language: 

This table shows that the differential between raw and refine’ sugars l\y 
the Senate proposition varies from 9.77 to 15.40 cents per 100 pounds, whils 
the aaa in the House bill varies from 12.20 to 17.35 cents per 1 
poun 

Taking the basis which he assumed, I have not been able to find 
any expert who has disputed his conciusion. Yet, Mr. President, 
we have now a bill which is an advance u the schedule pro- 
posed by the Senator from Rhode Island. No wonder the sugar 
market trembled and brought forth increased prices. 

Mr. President, I have before me an official statement showing 

the importations of sugar during the first six months of the pres- 
ent year. The te for those months was 3,240,967,568 
pounds, and the sta’ ‘ian informs me that there is still omitted 
perhaps 4 per cent of the importations of last June. 
I must call attention to a matter which I noted, I think, at an 
earlier stage of the discussion, that under the Wilson 
Act—the cette | law—the duty. price of sugar is 3.445; 
that is, taking 2.30 as the price of German granulated, 40 per 
cent ad valorem amounts to ninety-two one-hundredths. We add 
one hundred and twenty-five one-thousandths, which is the one- 
eighth differential, and ten one-hundredths as the countervailing 
duty. The result is 3.445. 

On the other hand, take the een at 1.95 
and three hundred and eighty- one-thousandths as the coun- 
tervailing duty, and we have 4.633 as the duty-paid price of Ger- 
man granulated in this country, that it will cost 1.188 
cents more under this reform, , and triumpha!-march 
schedule to buy a pound of sugar than under the present prevail- 


ing law. 
"fe we have in this country 70,000,000 people, and if the grerage 
consumption is 66 pounds per —_ = if it be true that the 
price of sugar must increase 1.18, we have a difference of cost 
alone imposed on the free breakfast table of over $54,000,000; 
more, Mr. President, I fear, than that fragile structure can bear, 
because, relying upon the promise of our friends on the other side 
the breakfast ble I been lately constructed of materi 
re eens te ee ee ot ee tion. 
The P ING 
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The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 
Amendments numbered 357 and 358: That the House recede from its disa- 
t to the amendments of the Senate numbered 457 and 358, and agree 
the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“211, Saccharine, $1.50 per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem.” 
agree to the sam 


P e. 

=. ts numbered 359, 360, 361, 362, 363, and 364: That the House re- 
cede from its d ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 359, 
00, 961, 362, 363, and 364 and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the amen oe parperare and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“912. Sugar candy all confectionery not specially provided for in this 
act, valued at 15 cents per pound or less, and on sugars after being refined, 

en tinctured, colored: or in any way adulterated, 4 cents per pound and 15 
ad valorem; valued at more than 15 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad 
The weight and the value of the immediate coverings, other than 
case or other covering, shall be included in the dutiable 

weight the value of the merchandise.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment num 365: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 365, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment strike out the words ‘one dollar and seventy-five cents’ and insert 
in lieu the words “ one dollar and eighty-five cents; *’ and the Senate 


same. 
‘Amendment numbered 371: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered wi, and agree to the same with 


Af 


i 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: ; 
“218, Cattle, if less than 1 year old, $2 per head; all other cattle if val- 


ued at not more than $14 per head, $3.75 per head; if valued at more than $14 
per head, 27} per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 378: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 378, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“240. Beans, 45 cents per bushel of 60 pounds.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 382 and 383: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 382 and 383, and agree 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

265. olk of, 25 per cent ad valorem; albumen, egg or blood, 3cents 

r ; dried blood, when soluble, 1} cents per pound.’ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

mendments numbered 387, 388, and 389: That the House recede from its 

tothe amendments of the Senate numbered 387, 388, and 389, 

and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

. green, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar packages, and 
seed 40 cents per bushel of 6) pounds; pease, dried, not specially pro- 
vided for, 30 cents per bushel; split pease, 40 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; 
pease in cartons, Paeees, ot other small packages, 1 cent per pound.” 

e same. 

300: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 390, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


s 
F 


j dracnas, crotons, and azaleas, tulips, hyacinths, 

narcissi, Jonquils, lies, lilies of the valley, and all other bulbs, bulbous roots, 

or corns, W are cultivated for their flowers, and natural flowers of all 

kinds, preserved or fresh, suitable for decorative purposes, 25 per cent ad 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Rhode 
Island what change has been made in the provision in regard to 
bulbs, etc.? 


~ ALDRICH. We reduced the rate to 25 per cent ad valorem 
n 


Mr. VEST. That is a step in the right direction. 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 397: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 307, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 59 of the bill, in line 5, after the word 
“nursery,” insert the words “ or greenhouse; ” and the Senate agree to the 


Amendment numbered 399: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 399, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ twenty-five” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ thier; and the Senate agree to the same. 

t numbered 40]: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 401, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the word “ Containing " and insert in lieu thereof the words * When 
;"’ and in line 12, after the word “fish,” insert the 
;”’ and in line 13 strike out the words “except shell- 
fish; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Before leaving this provision in rela- 
tion to fish, I ask the Senator from Rhode Island what is the effect 
of these amendments? There was considerable change, I remein- 


cS 


ber, in the of this paragraph before it was adopted by 
theSenate. Ishould like to enderstend what changes were agreed 
to A conference 


1 . No changes re chan in phraseology to 
ae the ph plainer. ere are no changes 
in rates and no ges in the intention of the paragraph. If the 
pec omsal ae on page 85, line 2, of the bill, he will see the exact 
nature changes suggested. 

Mr. JONES of Ar . I remember there was considerable 


over the phraseo! of that paragraph, and I wanted 
to know why it was — es 


The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


numbered 404: That the House recede from its disagreement 
amendment of the Senate numbered 404, and 
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anamendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word “salmon,” insert the word *fresh;" and the Senate agree to 
the same. 


Amendment numbered 407: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 407, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: ‘* Peaches, quinces, cherries, plums, and pears;" and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not quite catch the reading by 
the Secretary. In paragraph 262 of the bill there were certain 
words inserted by the Senate from which I understand the House 
has receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The House has receded from its disagreement 
on all the amendments except as to currants. The Senate struck 
out ‘‘currants,” because it was suggested it might give rise to 
some confusion between currants in this form and dried currants. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that provided for in another para- 
graph of the bill? 

r. ALDRICH. It is. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. With that exception, the paragraph 
as passed by the Senate is adopted by the House? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It remains in the bill. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 411: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 411, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word “act,” insert the words “1 cent per pound and;” in line 4 
strike out the word “eighteen” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ ten;" 
in line 8 strike out the word “ eighteen" and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ten;" and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 413: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 413, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the ponewine: 

“265. Grapes in barrels or other packages, 20 cents per cubic foot of ca- 
pacity of barrels or packages.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is this 1 cent a pound in addition to 
the 35 per cent proposed by the Senate to go through all the pro- 
visions in the paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator alludes to paragraph 263. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It applies to *‘comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits 
preserved in sugar, molasses, spirits, or in their own juices, not 
specially provided for in this act.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How much does the conference re- 
port increase the rate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is impossible to say exactly. The purnose 
of it, as the Senator will understand, is to make it compare some- 
what with the increased duty upon sugar. In the preparation of 
many of these articles a large amount of sugar is used; and the 
rate of 35 per cent is about half the rate on sugar. It was sug- 
gested to us by the manufacturers of these articles that we might 
destroy their business by putting a higher rate upon the materials 
they used than upon the finished product. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is this the only place in the para- 
graph where 1 cent a pound is inserted? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All right. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 416: That the House recede from its disagreement 









to the amendment of the Senate numbered 416, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows’ In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the words’ two and one-half cents” and insert in lieu thereof the 


words “two cents:” and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendments numbered 417 and 415: That the House re 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate nuinber 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strik 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following 

“268. Pineapples, in barreis and other packages, 7 cents per cubic foot of 
the capacity of barrels or packages; in bulk, $7 per thousand 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 422: That the House recede from its disagreement 


dis- 


eo 


ra 


ig 
‘ede from its 
ed 417 and 418, and ag 
out the amended ps 


) 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 452, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 


lieu thereof the following: ; 

“282. Cocoa-butter or cocoa-butterine, 3} cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All the intervening amendments 
have been agreed to by the House of Representatives, I suppose? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They have been. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 444: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 444, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by saidamendment, 
strike out the words “thirty cents’’ and in lieu thereof insert the words 
“ forty cents;"’ and the Senate agree to the same 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Are all the pr 
295 and 297 of the Senate bill stricken out 
serted in its place? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate provisions which were contained 
on pages 97 and 98 of the bill remain exactly as passed by the 
Senate, with the exception of the second line on page 98, where 
the word “thirty ” is stricken out and ‘‘ forty” inserted, the effect 
being to increase the duty on still wines containing less than 
14 per cent of alcohol from 30 to 40 cents a gallon. 


visions in paragraphs 
and paragraph 296 in- 
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The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 448: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 448, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ fourteen "’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “twenty,” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 449: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 449, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ eh: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4/0: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 450, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “twenty-four;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 453: That the Horse e from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 453, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page Tl of the bill, in © 24, strike out the 
words “three-tenths of a cent” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ one- 
fourth of 1 cent;” and the Senate agree to the same. < 

Amendment numbered 454: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 454, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted said amendment 
insert the following: *‘On No. #0 and above, three-tenths of 1 cent per num- 
ber per pound; and the Senate agree to t' e same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
explain how much of an increase that is, or what change that 
makes in the rate—three-tenths of 1 cent upon the number per 
pound of yarns above No. 80? ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. Between No. 20 and No. 80 the rate is reduced, 
compared with the House bill, from three-tenths of a cent to one- 
quarter of acent per number per pound; above No. 80 the House rate 
is reduced three-tenths of a cent per number. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is the total rate three-tenths of a cent 
per pound? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Per number per pound. — 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no additional tax except that 
three-tenths of a cent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 475: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 475, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after the word “o' - the words ‘‘ of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value; and the Senate agree to 

Amendment numbered 479: That the House recede from 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered meta eg 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter by said amendment in- 
sert the words “ description, or condition;” and the Senate 

Amendment numbered 489: That the House recede from disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 489, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
a insert _—~ Sone : Pee That corduroys com of cotton or 

er Vv 8 r, weighing 7 ounces or over square yard, shall a 
duty of 18 cents per square yard and 25 per cout ad Salonen: Provided 7 r- 
ther;”’ and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. Is that an increase? 
Mr. ALDRICH. My impression is that that is an increase over 
the bill as it passed the Senate. 
Mr. VEST. Will theSenator state how much of an increase it is? 
Mr. ALDRICH. I have no data at my hand at present which 
will enable me to state definitely the amount of the increase. 
While it is an increase over the Senate rate upon this article, itis 
a great decrease below the House rate, as the Senator will see by 
reading the bill as it came from the House. We have placed 20 
per cent ad valorem on the higher grades, in place of 25 cents a 
ae yard and 40 per cent ad valorem. We have reduced the 
ouse rates about one-half; but undoubtedly the effect of the 
vision, if it becomes a law, will be to increase the rate somewhat 
above the Senate provision. 
Mr. VEST. It is a heavy increase. 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
Amendment numbered 536: That the from it= 4‘sagreement 


House recede 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 536, and agree tu the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ fourteen" and insert in lieu 


thereof the word “ thirteen; *’ and the Senate agree to the same. 
nt numbered 537: + the Mouse recede from its disagreement 
to the amen the Senate numbered 537, and agree to the same with an 


an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
insert the following: 

“$81. Single yarns in the aren. wale a Ser, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture 
of any of them, not finer than 8 lea or number, 7 —_ pound; finer than 
8 lea or number 


sing) aiead toe. he same ~~ ae finer 
e ns, , hemp, or ora m any em, 
than 00 les or aaah , 15 per cent ad valorem. 

And the agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 539: That the House recede from its d t 
to the of the Senate numbered 539, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the last line of the matter i by 
amendmen 


to the amendment of the Senate n 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ee + aeeinae tink Mis r figured, manufactured from straw. 

“a oor nw or ured from . 
round or split, or other substances not other wise provided for, in- 
cluding what are com az Chinese, Japanese, and India straw 
mattings, valued at not ex 10 cents per square et aie oan 


yard: valued at exceeding 10 can square yard, 7 cents 
&nd 25 per cent ad valorem.” _ ts 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Mr. VEST. This is the kind of matting that was put 0), .,, 
free list by the Senate, and it is all put back on the dutia},), 
by the conference report. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as {.)||,,.... 

Amendments numbered 550 and 551: That the House recede fro j: 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 550 and 551. an.) 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amend: 
nnn insert in lieu thereof the follo 3 

“338. Shirt collars and composed of cotton, 45 cents per doze: 
ont © ger cent = = —— in whole or in part of linen, 4; 
wand the Genate agree to the same. 

Mr. VEST. What is the effect of that amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no change, t that the word 
“pieces ” was inserted, and the word ‘‘ entirely ” left out. 

r. VEST. Is that the only change? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The aol “entirely ” is left out in the niy:) 
line. It read,as the Senate passed it, “shirt collars and cy ifs 
composed entirely of cotton.” The word ‘‘entirely’’ is left ..; 
in order that the component of chief value shall be the contr)!!;1, 


rate. 
Mr. VEST. As passed by the Senate, the provision reads. 
Shirt collars and cuffs, gumpaeell entity of cotton, 45 cents per dozen 
. hol of linen, 40 
aie fi 
Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate rates are retained, as the Senatvr 
will see, and the only change is striking out the word ‘ entire|\ 
and inserting the word “pi _ ; 
Mr. VEST. Then there is the same duty on collars and «ff, 
as on shirts? 


Mr. ae No; shirtsare stricken out from the paracra)): 
entirely. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; I see. On shirt collars and cuffs the rato 
would be the same. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The same as the present law. 

The reading of the report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 552: That the House recede from its disagree): 
to amendment of the Senate numbered 552, and agree to the same wi: |; 
‘ollows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said amor 


ment, the “ Laces,” strike out the semicolon and insert in | 
a comma; and in line 3, after the word “articles,” insert a comm. 
and the Senate to the same. 
numbered 557: That the House recede from its disagreem: 
to the of the Senate numbered 557, and tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter out by said amen: 


341. Plain woven fabrics of single yarns, by whatever name know» 

and not exceeding 30 to the square inch, counting the warp «' 
aaa —— cent pound and 15 per cent ad valorem: {f cx. 
and 


—e threads tothe square inch, counting the wir) 
seven-eighths of i cent pound and 15 cent ad valorem.” 
And the Sonate agree to theaamee.. 63 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Was not this class of burlaps on th: 
free Tist as the bill passed the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the ad valorem rate of ix 
now db Neg rye 

Mr. RICH. ut 25 cent, or in that neighborhood. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is on free list under the pres- 


ent law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; it is on the free list under the present 
Ww. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What rate is proposed by the Hous» 
' Representatives? 7 
Mr. ALDRICH. About 35 per cent, and about 30 by the Sen- 


ate—somewhere in that neighborhood. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas, One cent a pound and 15 per cent (1 


it seems to me, would be than 35 percent. What 
is the cost of these articles, if the Senator can state? 

Mr. ICH. There is a difference in the value of the im- 

from Calcutta and from Dundee. I have not the papers 

to the matter before me at or I could give th. 
ae tae them to him later. 

Mr. JONES of Ar Itisimmaterial. I thought perha) 

the information at his desk. I very much 

that conferees thought it to all these 

articles that the Senate put upon the free and put them upon 
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The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


dament numbered 559: That the House recede from its disagreement 
Jae dment of the Senate numbered 559. and agree to the same with an 


endment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment 

the follo : 
“943, Bags or made seees phate woven fabrics, of single jute yarns, 
painted, printed, or bleached, and not exceeding 


not ayer reads to the hare soe comatin the warp and filling, seven-eighths 
pound cent ad valorem. 
of | conte Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This is another article placed on the 
free list by the Senate which the conferees have put upon the tax- 
able list. I should like to ask for information about the difference 
in the rate on bags and the burlaps from which the bags 
are made. Five-eighths of a cent and 15 per cent ad valorem is 
the rate on burla , 

Mr. ALDRICH. It isseven-eighthsand 15 per cent on the bags. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The bags are worth more than the 
burlaps, of course, and the 15 per cent on the bags therefore 
amounts to more than the 15 per cent on the burlaps. You can 
not say that 15 per cent on the bags and 15 per cent on the bur- 
laps are equivalent toeachother. The bags being of greater value 
than burlaps, 15 per cent on bags is more than 15 per cent on 
burlaps. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Somewhat. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think all of these articles ought to 


have remained on the free list. I hope, so far as I am concerned, | 


the Senate is determined they shall remain on the free list. 

The farmers are having a hard enough time to make a living 
now, and in a bill in which almost every interest in the United 
States is taken care of, while there is practically nothing done for 
the agriculturists of the country, it does seem to me they might 
have exempted from this tax. There is no reason for return- 
ing these articles to the dutiable list, increasing thereby the bur- 
dens which already rest on the overburdened agricultural popula- 
tion of the country. These grain bags are by wheat produ- 
cers. The wheat from the ific Coast particularly is shipped 
abroad in grain bags, and it will add materially to the burdens of 
the people there to have this article placed on the taxable list 
again. The same thing is true as to cotton bagging and cotton 
ties, and 1 exceedingly that the Senate conferees were will- 
—~ abandon the “2 — deliberately by the Senate on a 

yea-and-nay vote again and again upon this question. 
Mr. WHITE. Later on in the consideration of the conference 
report I shall probably make a few observations upon this subject; 
but I desire to ask the committee whether it is designed by para- 


graph 343, on 125 of the reported bill, to provide for ordinary 
grain tl grain bags supposed to be included in that pro- 


Mr. ALLISON. There is no doubt of it; they are. 
Mr. WHITE. The phraseology is rather different from that 
formerly found in the bill, and I had some doubt as to whether or 


den upon the farmers even larger than the bill as originally re- 
ported seemed to inflict upon them. I think the phraseology will 

a little criticism. 1 will not, however, spend time upon it 
now. 

I notice one thing, that those amendments to the bill placin 
articles upon the list, or substantially reducing the tariff, 
which emanated from this side of the Chamber or from Senators 

the other side who were not entirely wedded to the theory 
the bill, were given away in conference. I presume that was 
* result of pressure, whether from Ajax Telamon or not I can 


at Tinie wo doubt the conferees struggled manfully to pre- 
serve the rates which were fixed by this side and a few Repub- 
lican Senators who had some regard forthe suffering agriculturist. 
have no doubt they exerted themselves greatly, and that the 
ee was somewhat prolonged by reason of their assiduity 


of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
numbered 560; That the House recede from its disagreement 
umbered 560, and agree to the same with 

as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
Bie for cok 
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filling, and weighin not 
iota. yard. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, this is another one 
articles which the Senate by direct vote put upon the free list, 


country in a matterof nomore import. I should like to have the 
Senators explain it. The paragraph reads: 


Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for covering 
cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, jute butts, or hemp, not 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding 16 threads 
to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less than 
15 ounces per square yard, six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard 


What is to become of bagging that weighs less than 15 ounces 
to the square yard? This provision is for bagging that weighs 
| more than 15 ounces to the square yard. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator asked what would become of 
bagging that weighed less. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The rate here is fixed by the pro- 
vision at six-tenths. I suppose this will cover practically all the 
| bagging that comesin. The bagging ordinarily weighs from | 
| to 2 pounds to the square yard. 1 suppose very little will come in 
under that weight. Suppose it should be woven of lighter fabric; 
and it can be done. Would it then come in free? If so, I hope it 
will all come in lighter. How will it be provided for? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In the basket clause of the schedule. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is that rate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Forty-five per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Forty-five per cent, making about 8 
| cents a yard. 

Mr. President, I can not express the very great regret I feel that 
the committee should have agreed to put this article on the tax- 
able list. It has been only a few years since a combination was 
made in defiance of the country, in open daylight, not denied by 
anybody, and the Finance Committee called the members of the 
trust, who were active in its organization, before the committee 
here, while the McKinley bill, I believe it was, or some other tariff 
bill, was under consideration. When the men who organized the 
trust came into the Finance Committee room and before the com 
mittee, and were asked if they had made such a combination and 
had raised the price of bagging from 7 to 14 cents a pound, they 
| said flatly that they had done so, and defiantly asked the members 
of the committee, ‘‘ What are you going to do about it?” 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. May I ask the Senator from 
| Arkansas a question? 
| Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Did that combination embrace all 
| of the manufacturers of cotton bagging in the country? 
| Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it embraced all but one. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Does not that one manufacturer 

make a third of all that is sold in the country? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think he does. If he does, 

I am glad of it. I stated in my place in the Senate 

Mr. ALLISON rose. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was about tocalli the attention of the Senator 

to the fact that the statement—I do not remember it exactly—re- 

lating to cotton bagging was made when the Mills bill was under 
consideration; and the Senator will remember that when he asked 
the question which he now repeats, the gentleman said, in addi- 

| tion to what has been quoted, that inasmuch as their property 
was to be destroyed and taken away by the Mills bill, they thought 
they would try to get all they could just for the moment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Bagging was afterwards put on the 
| free list, as was proposed in the Mills bill, and their property has 
| not been destroyed. Sothe pretense made by those people, if they 
| made it, was not the truth. 

} Mr. ALLISON. That was in 1888. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There was one manufacturer of bag- 
ging, be it said to his credit, who refused to enter into that trans- 
action. He represents either a Massachusetts or a Connecticut 
concern. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Massachusetts. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. A Massachusetts concern. I do not 
remember his name. I never intended to forget his name, as I 
thought he was entitled to the respect of the people of this coun- 
try. I called attention to the fact that he had stayed out of the 
combination, refused to increase the price of his bagging, because 
he was getting a fair price for it, and said that his conduct was 
in striking contrast to the conduct of the other men who had 
gone into the combination. 

So far as I am concerned, I hope that a man who has such fair 
and just appreciation of his obligations to the public may be suc- 
cessful in his business enterprises always. I have the kindest 
possible respect for him, but I do not believe that he requires any 

rotection under this bill to enable him to prosecute his business. 

, as suggested by the Senator from Connecticut, he is making 
one-third of the bagging made in the United States, he must be 
making three or four times as much as he was making at the time 
of the combination. My recollection is that he made about 10 per 
cent of the amount at the time the combination was formed. 

This business has done well with bagging free. 1 can not seo 
any necessity for imposing this tax. The conduct of these men 
has not justified it, is no occasion for it on the face of the 
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earth. It seems to be a wanton, deliberate effort on the part of 
the Republican members of the Finance Committee to make heavier 
the burdens that already rest upon the poor devils who are making 
cotton in the Southern States. There can be no justification for 
it. Itisnotright. Itis notfair. It seems to me enough to excite 
the indignation of men who have any regard for the toiling masses 
all over the country. 

Mr. ALLISON. Just one word in response to the Senator from 
Arkansas. The conferees reduced the rate of duty from 1 cent per 
square yard and 10 per cent ad valorem and 1 cent per square yard 
and 15 per cent ad valorem to six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this is one of the most indefen- 
sible paragraphs in the bill. It is indefensible from every stand- 
soe either from a revenue or a a standpoint. Itisa 

irect tax upon those who get no benefit either directly or indi- 
rectly from the bill—those who will be forced to pay a large part 
and more than their share of the revenue that is raised under the 
bill. I did not vote for this bill on its passage, but with this item 
in it Iam ready to vote against the conference report, anxious as 
Tam to see the bill pass and Congress adjourn, and send it back 
to conference. 

That is what the Senate ought to do. It is the only way we can 
get any fair treatment for a large number of people who are dis- 
criminated against. Itis the duty of Republicans to do it, and I 
for one shall do it on account of this paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, the indignation of those of us 
who have been accused by our own party colleagues of squinting 
toward Republicanism because we have sought to obtain some lit- 
tle recognition of raw materials produced in the South is very 
strong that the Western farmer is given his twine free and the 
Southern farmer is taxed, making this a purely sectional measure. 

Ihave heard from Senators on this floor that on one occasion, 
during the consideration of the Wilson bill, there was an iron 
schedule in which the Senator from Pennsylvania pee. QuAyY] 
was interested; and he simply put on his desk a pile of manu- 
script so appalling that it was more efficacious in getting what he 
wanted than the sugar trust itself has been able to accomplish. 
I for one stand ready to serve notice that if my colleagues from 
the South will occupy the time of the Senate in such ways, by 
reading and speaking, we will hold you here until December 
but what we will have cotton bagging and ties free, and put the 
Western farmers and the Southern farmers on equal terms. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, of course I realize the fact that 
possibly nothing that can be said will have any effect, but I do 
think a question which has been asked in the Senate three times 
ought to be answered now that itis asked the fourth time. Three 
times, when this particular matter has been up, I have asked the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber a question, and each 
time it has either been passed in silence or has been parried, and 
when the measure is probably up for the last time, I am going to 
ask them again if ~~ answer it, or if they wil! say fee will 
refuse to answer it. ree times I have asked the Senators on the 
other side the question upon what ground do they base the action 
by which they make this discrimination in favor of the wheat 
groweragainst thecotton grower. Icantakethe Recorp and point 
to three particular instances where that question has been asked. 

Once the distinguished Senators paid no attention to it and 
proceeded with the vote, Another time,I recollect in particular, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] challenged me to point to 
the instance in which that discrimination was made, and when it 
was pointed out that binding twine for the benefit of the wheat 
grower, in order that he might carry his product to market, was 
put upon the free list and that at the same time bagging and ties, 
which were equally essential to the cotton planter, in order that 
he might carry his product to the market, were upon the dutiable 
list, the Senator from Iowa said that before they got through with 
the bill they intended to see that each was treated exactly alike, 
or substantially alike; and in that way the question was parried. 

Now, in the final stages of this business, I again ask the dennis 
to state upon what ground their action is based, in order, as I have 
said before, that if there is a reason for it the country may know 
it, so that the action may be justified, and further that if there is 
no reason the soeey er know it is a piece of absolute, inde- 
fensible favoritism in behalf of one and against another. 

I speak earnestly about this matter, because, as the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] says, we feel an indignation, and a 
justifiable one. We see no reason why a tariff law, as well as any 
other law, should not be made to operate equally in its burdens 
and in its benefits—for myself I mean, when I say that—upon all 
classes of industry, and I desire to know the reason, if there is a 
reason, why it is that binding twine is ae upon the free list and 
bagging is put upon the dutiable list? there is one, I confess I 
have not been able to divine it. In response to the question which 
I have asked heretofore three times, and now the fourth time, we 
have never had an answer. If there is a reason, I should like for 
it to be known in order that our may be informed whether 
or not there is such a reason. Let it be known whether it is true 
that in the framing of this bill there is a disregard for the equality 


of burdens upon those two classes, or whether there is a reason 
for it which will justify it. 

Mr. ALLISON, Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia says 
three times this question has been asked, It may have been. ‘|; 
was asked of me, | remember very well, and I stated then in a ge). 
eral way that we hoped in the consideration of the bill there wou 
be justice and equality between the sections, 

Binding twine is upon the free list. There was no motion mao 
that I know of to put it upon the dutiable list from either side .f 
the Chamber. The bill came to us from the House of Represen:- 
atives with binding twine upon the free list. It was not within 
the competency of the conferees to change it, and no one, I am 
bound to say, proposed tochange it. But there is this differenco, 
The Senator wants to know what it is. There is a plain and dis- 
tinct difference between these two articles. So far as binding 
twine is concerned, it is used for the binding of grain, and is then 
absolutely lost. It is oaeere by its use. 

Mr. CULLOM. It has only one use. 

Mr. ALLISON. It has only one use, and thereafter it has no 
value. As to cotton bagging, it is perfectly well known, as re- 
spécts the price of cotton, that the bagging for all the cotton sold 
in the United States is sold as though it were cotton. 

Mr. BERRY and Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iso understand it. 

Several Senators. Oh, no. 

Mr. BERRY. It is deducted at Liverpool. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not speaking of Liverpool. I say that 
the cotton bagging sold and used in the United States is sold as 
though it were cotton. Of course the cotton bagging sold abroad 
is taken out as tare. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President—- 

Mr. ALLISON. Wait untill getthrough. In addition to that, 
the cotton ging, although it may not be sold as cotton, isa 
valuable article afterwards. Every pound of it is used in mannu- 
factures afterwards. So the two subjects suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia do not stand in the same relation at all, as cot- 
ton bagging is sold and used either for paper-making use, in its 
final analysis, or is sold for other ees. 

Mr. WHITE. Iflam not disturbing the Senator from Iowa— 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. I am trying to answer with 
all candor, because I think the Senator from Georgia is entitled to 
an answer. I am trying to draw a distinction or a difference be- 
tween the binding twine, which is destroyed in use, and the cotton 
bagging. which is not. . 

Mr. WHITE. My object is to contribute my feeble effort to- 
ward assisting the Senator from Iowa in this regard. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is right. 

Mr. WHITE. Binding twine is free. It is used by the North- 
westernfarmers. It is not used very much in my State. We 
sack our — in bags, which are now put upon the dutiable list, 
in spite of the able resistance of the Senate conferees; and those 
bes so used for grain never come back to us. They go to Liver- 
pool, and that is the end of it. Wecould not use them if they 
came back. We never see them again, however. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are used over and over again. 

Mr. WHITE. Those have very slight value. They can not 
be used for resacking grain. Noonecan sack wheatin them twice. 
The distinction attempted to be drawn between binding twine, 
which binds the wheat,and the grain bagin which the grain issacked 
is thin enough to be put in the single-yarn provision of this bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. make this statement in justification of the 
situation as respects binding twine, which is really lost the minute 
it is used. 

Mr: TILLMAN. I desire to say to the Senator from Iowa that 
no one knows better than he does that the — of cotton through- 
out this country is fixed in Liverpool. is country consumes 
but about three-eighths of the product. The other five-eighths 
are exported. The price in Liverpool governs the price in New 
York and in the South, and the price in Liverpool is based upon 
the net cotton after the paggin and ties have been deducted as tare. 

Mr. ALLISON. Sols \ 

Mr. TILLMAN, The Senator said the cotton bagging sold in 
this country was sold as cotton. 

Mr. ALLISON. Sold and used in this country. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Soit is sold as cotton, but the price of cotton 
is fixed in Liverpool, and the deduction has already made for 
the bagging and ties. Now, they are both accessories to the pro- 
duction of cotton. We have to have bagging and ties in order to 
pecuere the cotton for shipment. The wheat er has to use 

ing purine to gether es Pees nee oe have bags in which 
to ship it. Put uson anequality. Let the wheat growers of the 
West pay for their twine, and I will not say a word; but 
for the sake of honesty and decency, put us on an equality. 

Mr. BERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will call the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WarREN in the chair). The 
Senator from Arkansas is entitled to the floor. | 
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BERRY. I simply wish to say a word, and then I will 
yield Po Senator from North Gaseiina, 
I do not think the Senator from Iowa wishes intentionally to 
make a wrong impression, but the statement he made would leave 
the inapression that the cotton planter or the cotton raiser or the 


man who sold it got the benefit of his cotton bagging in the price 
of the cotton. That is not true. 
raiser or the man who ships it. _ 

As stated by the Senator from South Carolina, the es fixed 
in Liverpool. Anumber of pounds is deducted—I believe it is 28, 
although I am not sure—and the price of the cotton is fixed at the 
net cotton after that is deducted. That fixes the price through- 
out the United States, and the farmer or the raiser or the man 


It is an entire loss to the cotton 


who ships it gets no benefit whatever from his cotton bagging and 
ties. ey are a total loss to him, as the binding twine is a loss to 


the wheat wer of the State of Iowa. 
Mr. TIL N. Not only that, I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas, but when the cotton gets to the Northern mills, and the 


bagging to the paper maker, there is just that much clear 
rofit to the manufacturer from this by-product or residue which 
p and he merely gets that 


e has after he has spun the cotton wp, 
much for which he pays nothing. e have to pay for the bag- 
ging and give it to him, and then he sells it and makes money. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not intend to say that the cotton factor 
or the producer of cotton made a gain because of it. I merely 
meant to say that the cost of his cotton bagging when the cotton 
is sold and used in our country must in the nature of things be 
distributed, and is not wholly paid by the cotton producer. The 
Senator from South Carolina reenforces me by saying that the 
cotton baggin _* sold by the manufacturers, and they make all 
the profit. t may be, but it shows clearly the distinction 
which I undertook to make between the one article and the other 
in answer to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the Senator from Iowa what is the 
object of putting binding twine upon the free list? Is it not to 
benefit thefarmer? Is not thatthe object? Is it not to benefit the 
man who is aaag the binding twine in agriculture? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think so. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator does not think so? 

Mr. ALLISON. If binding twine had been put upon the duti- 
able list at a reasonable rate or certainly at a lower duty, such as 
we have vided here, I do not think it would have made the 
shadow of a difference as to cost. I do not believe it any more 
than I believe that the bill is going to affect the price of cotton bag- 
ging. That is shown here by the tables. When cotton bagging 
was on the free list, only 1,700,000 yards were imported, and we 
consumed more than 70,000,000 yards, as stated the other day. 
So these duties are not added to the price, in my belief, and there- 
fore ldo not think a small duty would change in the slightest 
a the price which the American farmer pays for binding 


We found it in the bill as it came to us. We did not change it. 
No one here to change it. 

Mr. B . The Senate changed cotton bagging, putting it 
on an equality with binding twine. 

Mr. ‘SLLISON. In conference we reduced cotton bagging one- 
half, or nearly so, from what it was as the bill came to us from 
the House, in order to meet the sense of Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber and those on this side who voted to put the article 
— the free list. 

. WHITE. The very interesting statement just made by the 
Senator from lowa does not at all touch the question which I 
addressed to him. My question to the Senator from Iowa was as 
to this view: I desired to get at the root of the matter, to find out 
the reason for it. I asked why binding twine was put upon the 
free list—whether it was not because it was supposed it would 
be a benefit to the farmer? The Senator goes on and argues that 
it will not be a benefit to the farmer, but that response is really 
no answer, cal or otherwise, to my question. 

Why, I repeat, is binding twine put upon the free list? Is it put 
there to raise revenue? Hardly. Is it put there for spectacular 
Teasons? Hardly. Whyisit putthere? Manifestly because those 
who put it there do not agree with the Senator from Iowa, and 
assume that it is a benefit to the farmer. No man can justify 
ress binding twine or anything else upon the free list unless it 

to be of some public benefit in some direction or to benefit some 
class of people or the pomesy at large. 

twine would yield a revenue of some importance, there 
is no doubt, if a duty were imposed upon it, but it is put upon the 
free list to t the farmer. 

The question as to what becomes of it does not enter into the 

the action of those who put binding twine upon the free 
If the farmer is benefited by putting binding twine upon 
the free list, that benefit does not in any manner depend, nor does 


re 


its depend, upon the fate of binding twine after use; 

aman who raises grain on the Pacific Coast and sacks 
it in jute and sends it to Ldverpool loses that bag, and because 
some one deals in rags, bottles, and sacks may get hold of 
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that particular article and use it for his own advantage is no rea- 
son on earth for the deprivation of the farmer of the benefit of 
free bags. 

If it be the purpose of those who put binding twine upon the 
free list to benefit the farmer, then it is equally true that those 
who produce cotton and grain and use bagging should be simi- 
larly treated. The distinction attempted to be drawn by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa can not be supported when we find the reason for 
dispensing with the tax in the instance of binding twine. 

yhatever the Senator from Iowa may think regarding the 
effect of the imposition of a duty upon grain bags, the fact re- 
mains in my State that it has made a difference of from 14 to 2 
cents a sack, and that since this bill was introduced the price of 
grain bags has jumped up. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Iowa contradicts himself in 
trying to explain some reason for putting binding twine on the 
free list and leaving cotton bagging on the dutiable list. He is 
quick to point out that binding twine is a total loss to the farmer; 
therefore it is put on the free list to save the farmer from a loss 
by the tax. Then when cross-examined he denies that it is done 
to benefit the farmer or to relieve him froma tax. The Senator 
from Iowa was evidently taken by surprise. He catches his argu- 
ment on the fly, and has put himself in a contradictory position. 

If his reason be as first stated, that binding twine can not be 
reused, and therefore it is put on the free list, I want to call his 
attention to the fact that guano sacks are not reused. The guano 
eats them up. The one item of guano sacks costs the farmers of 
my State alone by this increased duty $40,000. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It costs the whole South in the neighborhood 
of half a million dollars. 

Mr. BUTLER. It costs your State $40,000 under this duty, if 
you use 200,000 tons of guano, as I think your State used last 
year. It costs the farmer of every State that much extra that 
uses as much as 200,000 tons of guano. Therefore, if it were guano 
sacks alone, this article should be on the free list, according to the 
argument made by the Senator from Iowa. But the increased 
cost on guano sacks is a bagatelle compared with the increased 
cost on cotton bagging and grain sacks and all the other jute ma- 
terial put together used by the farmers. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, this tax is indefensi- 
ble either from a protection or from a revenue standpoint. It can 
not be defended. It is sectional. It is a direct tax on the farmer. 
He must pay it. It is that much taken out of the small revenues 
that he now gets for his products. I feel very much like the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. I am ready to join you to take a week, 
if necessary, and longer before this iniquity shall be put through 
here—this iniquity robbing a class of men who are forced to pay 
higher for everything they buy because of this tariff bill. 

Every man who benefits by this tariff bill gets a part of his ben- 
efit from the increased prices on the manufactured material that 
the farmer buys, and that same farmer then is taxed a direct rev- 
enue tax to make up the deficiency caused by the prohibitory 
duties under the bill. You have put white pine lumber at $2 a 
thousand and that cuts off your revenue. One dollar a thousand 
would yield a revenue. You turnaround and attempt to make up 
your loss of revenue from that source by taxing the farmer a 
direct tax upon his cotton bagging. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that I am negotiating with the Senator from Pennsylvania [{ Mr. 
Quay] for that speech, and I may be ready to start on it in the 
morning. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
join you. 

Mr. BACON. In reference to the disposition of bagging and 
ties, and of the deduction which is made on account thereof, I am 
informed by one who has accurate information that 6 per cent is 
de@icted from the weight of a bale of cotton in Liverpool on ac- 
count oftare. That would make 30 pounds toa bale of 500 pounds, 
Everyone must know that in fixing the price of cotton on this side, 
that allowance is taken in consideration. Whatever may be the 
disposition of the bagging which is taken from the bales by the 

urchaser, two-thirds of the cotton crop goes to Europe, and there 
is certainly no return to the cotton planter here on account of the 
deduction of 6 per cent for tare. 

The learned and distinguished Senator from Iowa says, in 
explaining the fact that this discrimination was not guarded 
against by the conference committee, that there was no sugges- 
tion in that committee as to the discrimination. It is very natural 
to accouet for that. Upon that conference committee, which had 
the dealing with this question and with its decision, there was 
no man from the South. There was not a single man present to 
represent the interests of the cotton planter. There was not a 
single man to make a suggestion in his interest. The consequence 


I will negotiate for one of equal length and 


is that as to his interest there was an utter forgetfulness anda 
denial of it. 

This was the case not only as to cotton bagging and ties, but 
let anyone who will take the bill and go through it and see how 
much consideration there is in it for any interest at the South, 
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Take it schedule by schedule. The North swarms with factories of 
all kinds, and there is not a single schedule there in which there is 
not full and running over a provision of law which shall fill their 
coffers at the eens of the people of the section from which I come. 

It is estimated, speaking in round numbers, that the bill will 
yield as much as $200,000,000. It is generally estimated, I believe 
(1 am so informed by those more familiar with the subject than 
myself) , thattwice theamount of revenueisestimated as the amount 
represented in the increased cost of domestic products of similar 
character. Therefore if the bill in its provisions will yield $200,- 
000,000, itrepresents $400,000,000 in addition theretoas the increased 
price of the products of the factories of the North of all kinds, 
which wil! have to be paid by the consumers, of which number of 
consumers those residing in the cotton belt represent no small part. 

What are they to have in compensation for it? What is the 
basis of the prosperity that these Senators hold forth to the coun- 
try? The basis of it is the increased cost to be received by them 
in the sale of their products. By whom isit to be paid? Is it to 
be paid by the people from without or by our own citizens? When 
in one section of the country there is a grvat class of people pro- 
cone the cotton crop—a class which can derive no benetit under 
the bill and which under the bill is to receive a great and almost 
incalculable increase of burden—and they ask this simple act of 
justice, this incom ey ae amount compared to that which 
they are going to called upon to pay under the bill, we are 
answered that there was no one in the committee to suggest their 
interest or to guard it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I stated to the Senator and to the Senate that 
this matter was not in conference. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How did bagging and ties get back on the 
dutiable list then? 

Mr. BACON. It certainly was in conference. 

Mr. ALLISON. The question of binding twine was not in con- 
ference. I did not speak of cotton bagging or cotton ties. Of 
course that was matter of conflict in conference, and we reduced 
the duties one-half upon all of these articles that were in contest 
because of the vote in the Senate, 

Mr. BACON. I do not want the duty put back on binding 
twine. I do not think it should be put back on binding twine, be- 
cause the wheat grower stands next to the cotton grower. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I will. 
I just want to finish the sentence. I do not think the duty should 
be put back on binding twine, because I say the wheat grower 
stands next to the cotton grower in furnishing the great article of 

which keeps upon a comparatively sound basis the finan- 
cial system of the country. If you struck from the exports the 
cotton and the wheat, what d become of the other industries 
in the country? What would become of your gold reserve? What 
would become of your exchanges? I say not only as to the cotton 
grower, but as to the wheat grower, they ought to have this recog- 
nition on the of the lawmaking power of this Government. 

When the Senator says that there was no one there to suggest 
that binding twine should be = upon the dutiable list, that is 
not answering the question. Senators knew that binding 
twine was upon the free list. The Senators knew that the ques- 
tion had been asked in the Senate why the discriminstion was 
made. I say there was no one there to suggest the interest of the 
eee of the South that his necessary articles for i g 
his product to market should be put. upon the free list, and tha 
it does not answer the question to say that no one proposed to put 
the wheat grower upon the same plane so far as to make bin 
twine that he had to use also a dutiable article. s 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate put them upon an equality when 
we sent the bill to our conferees to fight and keep them ofi an 


— 
Mr. CON. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate put these two articles, binding 
twine and cotton bagging, on an equality, and then we sent the 
bill to the conference committee for our conferees to fight and 
a on an wake. 

. BACON. Most undoubtedly. The Senate, after a contest 

and after a vote, Se the free a 
ators were c e du representing the decision 
the Senate i that regard. Not only so, Mr. President, but the 
Senate put upon that conference committee Senators who would 
have represented this ——— and you shut your doors to them. 
whl eae peti Fase but after opened 
while you were up your you 
those Seoan and called them in, you to allow them even to 
read the bill before it should be reported to the House, much less 
to hear from them any remonstrance as to injustice done to 
the great section of the coming Sree nein wen notin 
sentative upon that committee, 


Now I will hear the Senator from Alabama, be; his pardon 
for not ore yielded more ey at the time he desired, 

Mr. PETTUS. I merely desire to ask the Senator from Geor¢', 
to state that there is no man from that section of the country \})5 
oe the least desire to have binding twine placed upon the dutia},|> 

ist 


Mr. BACON. Most eer. 

Mr. PETTUS. We want our Western people to enjoy what |j;. 
tle they have. If we never get anything, we want the farmers 5: 
the West to enjoy the little they have. Itisatrifle. But what \o 
want is to be put on an equality with all the Se of the United 
States, and we will forever combat anything that does not do it. 

Mr. BACON. Iam glad that I suggested the same thouy|it 
before the Senator expressed it. Otherwise it might have }) «ny 
thought not to have been a genuine ex onon mypart. Ifthe 
question were put to the Senate now independently, ‘Shall bin- 
ing twitie be put upon the dutiable list?” I would vote “ nay,” ey) 
though I knew at the time you would still continue bagging u))., 
the dutiable list. I would do so because I think both are entit)> 
to be placed on the free list. But that fact does not change th» 
situation. Here the Senators charged with the duty of repro- 
senting the decision of the Senate which put bagging upon t)o 
free list refused to maintain that decision, and at the same tin. 
they knew the fact that in such refusal they were perpetuatins 
this discrimination against the cotton grower and in favor of t)i> 
wheat grower, 

As I said in the beginning, I do not know that anything I can 
say can change this matter, but it is, in all respect, some- 
thing that we can not regard as less an outrage. With the 
great cotton-growing section keeping safe as it does the exchanges 
of the country by important export, the largest of all exports— 
with the great cotton-growing section paying thisenormous tribute 
to the manufacturing interests of the North, you at the same tims 
say that upon the nine or ten million bales of cotton the Sout) 
produces it shall en bonus to the manufacturer of cotton ba:- 
ging of over ,000 a year. You might just as well send your 
taxgatherers down and go to each man’s door and take it and put 
it into your kets as to put it in this bill, because that is tho 
effect of it. hen you put on the top of that all the cotton tics, 
you have between six and seven hundred thousand dollars that you 
take from this la and hard-working, hardly self-maintaining 
class, in order to enrich those who are also g to be enriched 
under the bill at the cost of all other classes of the community. 

Mr. President, I can not believe that Senators will justify this 
action in their hearts. I can not believe that their j ents ap- 
ee it. Iappeal to Senators who have control of this matter to 

now whether they will not stop and grant this t meed of 
justice to this important class. Let it remain the wheat 
growers of the West, but give also to the cotton growers of tho 
South not only their bagging, but their ties. The smallest thing 
that you can do is to compensate them in the one hundredth de- 
for what they will have to pay of increased cost under this 


ill in favor of the thousand and one or the ten thousand and one 
ores ——— and interests of the North. 


cotton and bags 

do not understand u what the committee te the 

actiop. of the Senate a dutiable list what we 
ut on the free list. e bin twine 


committee to them | from 
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Every committee of conference is the agent and representative | burdensome upon the American people that has ever been enacted, 


of the body that appoints it. There has been heretofore a notion 
in the y and in the committee that, whenever a conference 
committee was appointed, they must stand for what the body had 

. We said here by a yea-and-nay vote that these articles 
ghould be upon the free list, as we had said that white pine should 
not have upon it a duty more than $1 per thousand feet. The 
Senate conferees were under obligations, honorable obligations, 
to go into the conference and say to the House conferees, ‘* This 
is bw edict of the Senate; we stand by it,” and if they could not 
have brought the House to their terms it was their duty, in ac- 
cordance With the methods heretofore pursued, to have come into 
the Senate and asked us, “Shall we still adhere to your amend- 
ment or shall we recede?” 

lL venture to say in the whole history of these controversies there 
never has been a case of this kind where a conference committee 
surren the direct will of the Senate without at least coming 
back and taking the opinion of the Senate. 

If we may believe the reports that are supposed to be true, and 
which I eve to be true, the committee did not attempt to main- 
tain these articles upon the free list any more than they attempted 
tomaintain theduty upon white pineat$iathousand. I[donotsay, 
Mr. President, that = did not finesse, and 1 do not say that they 
did not discuss it; but I know—and I state it here—that on white 

ine the members of that conference committee entered into the 
iscussion at once in favor of abandoning the position of the Sen- 
ate. I have every reason to believe that the same thing was done 
as to the articles which were put upon the free list by the Senate. 

If Ican get a chance, I mean to vote against the committee's 
conclusions. I mean to vote to send this report back to the con- 
ference committee; and if,in the course of time, a lower duty 
can not be had, I think there should be a new conference, and I 
think there should be a new committee. I think that we are en- 
titled to have men upon that conference to represent the majority 
of the Senate, and not the minority. I complain of that, Mr. 
President, and I oe to a oo this oe I —— to vote 
against accepting this report, for the purpose of seeing if we can 
not instruct this committee, as I believe we are able to do here, 
that white pine shall remain at the McKinley rate and the rate at 
which we it, and that these other articles shall remain upon 
the free list. 

There is every reason why they should remain there. It is the 
slightest possible concession that the conferees have made, and 
the only concession they have made to the agriculturists of this 
country. They have put a duty upon wheat and they have put a 
duty upon barley, and they expect to go on the stump and tell the 
farmers of this country, ‘‘ We protected you.” Look at our im- 
— There would not be wheat and barley enough coming into 

country even without a duty to affect the price of wheat or 

a one single mill; and they know it. They could give some 

to the people who are compelled to pay whatever duty may 

be imposed upon manufactured articles; but in this case they are 

not any American manufacturer, for these are foreign 

They are not building up the production of bagging in 
country, for, as everybody knows, that is an impossibility. 

Se, by the Senator from Georgia 


. Bacon], the agri- 
culturists 


country have been furnishing the great bulk of 
What have the cotton and woolen manufacturers 
euur Tate lest y in _ technical ete ~. oo 
ast year the exports amounted to $278,000,000, 
which is more than they ever amounted to in any other year in 
our the agricultural exports ran from 73 per cent, 
which they were two years ago, down to 66.6 per cent this last year. 
Still the agriculturists fur:tished two-thirds of all the exports. 
Where would you have been in this country if it had not been 
for the agricultural exports which have gone abroad to settle the 
balance of trade? You would not have hada gold dollar. You 
frightened at the fleeing of the dollar to Europe 
an American gold dollar in circulation any- 
e American farmer, who has furnished the great 
y of exports for the last fifty years; and yet when he comes 
here and asks for the mere pittance of a relief from duty upon 
that the Government is too pe that this is a 
and they can not have that relief. 
the American farmer will understand one thing, and 
is, that he no favors in an American tariff which are 
of his on or his thanks. There is not a thing in 
bill that ought to stir the heart of any American farmer 
bet inlignation and hate toward the people who 
him. And yet we are told that the committee have 
& concession to beet s . Theconcession was never made 
it was never made to the beet raiser; it was made 
and if the great trust had said that they did 
tariff, that it would have been to their interest 
they would not have had any. The American 
not be fooled into the belief that this hel aes 
e 


aan of an else. They know 
bill, that it is the most expensive and the most 


aEe 


sEsepedese. 3 
ira 
sige 


A 
is 


is the page which is being read? 


ing here. 
we can. 

it is the case with other Senators 
some work outside of the Senate on this bill; we are trying to 
familiarize ourselves with it, so as to get through with it as soon 
as possible, and we have been unable to devote much attention to it. 





and they will know when they come to pay the increased duties 
and find no increased benefits at whose door to lay the blame. 


Mr. WHITE. 


I desire to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 


| whether he desires to prolong this matter any further this evening? 


Mr. ALLISON. I hope that the reading of the conference 


report may be finished to-night. 


Mr. WHITE. _ There is considerable of it yet. I inquire what 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The reading has been continued 


to the end of paragraph 344, on page 20. 


Mr. WHITE. I do not think we can gain any time by remain- 
We are going right along with this subject as fast as 
I will state also, so far as I am concerned—and I know 


that we are desirous of doing 


Mr. ALLEN. I had the impression that this discussion was 


somewhat irregular; that the discussion properly would come off 
when the conference report had been read. 
to my usual course, have withheld any remarks upon this report, 
and shall withhold them until the conference report has been fully 
read. 
results by adjourning at this time and going on with the discus- 
sion to-morrow. 


I therefore, contrary 
I believe we can make better time and accomplish better 


Mr. ALLISON. 


I hope the conference report will be read now 


until it is concluded, and then the discussion can go on to-morrow. 


Mr. WHITE. Some of us prefer, on account of the way in 


which this matter was concocted, to treat it as it is being treated; 
and we think it can be better understood by referring to the sev- 
eral paragraphs as they come up, so that we can get a fair idea of 
what they contain. 
with the bill—some of the majority, at all events, are very famil- 
iar with the bill—and there is no necessity for them devoting any 


Of course the majority are very familiar 


articular time, therefore, on the other side to its consideration. 
tis not so with us. Iam speaking for myself. I should like to 


consolidate my remarks, and I hate to be compelled to look around 
for papers and to make inquiries of Senators on the other side. I 
dislike to question them about this matter; I dislike it very much; 
and I feelif we have ar: adjournment now, we shall be better able 
to-morrow to go on with perhaps more celerity than we have pro- 
ceeded with to-day, though we have done avery hard day’s work, 
notwithstanding the adverse circumstances. 


Mr. ALLISON. Will it suitSenators toadjourn until 11 o'clock 


to-morrow? 


Mr. WHITE. We had better meet at 12 o'clock to-morrow, and 


if there had been undue delay —and there is not, for we are going 
on and discussing the matters as they come up—there would prob- 
ably be no objection to meeting at an earlier hour. 


Mr. ALLEN. In view of the fact that the conference report is 


printed, and we have the bill and amendments printed, why not 
waive the further reading of the report? 


Mr. WHITE. 


I prefer not. I confess my want of familiarity 
with the report. 


Iam trying to find out whatit means. I donot 


expect to learn what it means in many particulars, but, so far as 


I can, I wish to be enlightened. 
Mr. ALLEN. The literal reading by the Secretary does not do 


any good, and does not inform any Senator any more than would 
his own eyesight. 


Mr. WHITE. That may be; but there are some things that ap- 


pear to one person differently from what they do to another. 


Mr. ALLEN. I will not undertake to hasten a vote, because I 
do not think we can reach a vote before Saturday, if we do then. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope Senators will agree to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. I am willing to yield to Senators either after the read- 
ing of the report has been completed, or to yield now, if Senators 
will agree to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. I think we shall find 
it much more convenient to meet at that hour. 

Mr. WHITE. I think the Senator from Iowa upon this first day 
of the bringing in of this conference report to the Senate ought 
to be satisfied with what has been done to-day. It must be re- 
membered that even the so-called Democratic conferees have had 
no more opportunity of studying these amendments and examining 
them than any other members of the Senate. The first day the 
conference committee met we were informed, very properly, no 
doubt, and with exceeding politeness, that our presence would 
not be required, and we absented ourselves. Then when we met 
again and the report was presented to us for the first time, and we 
signified a desire of going over it for ourselves, intimating in the 
most bland manner possible—imitating, as far as possible, the Sen- 
ators upon the other side [laughter |]—that we might be permitted 
to retire somewhere and consult about it, we were informed that 
there was so much affection prevailing between the Republican 
conferees and ourselves that they could not avoid our company or 
we theirs: and that such consultation as might be had must be 
publicly had, and that we would not have an opportunity of 
exchanging views privately. 
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3 When the Senate adjourns, we are able to get away from this 
companionship, however pleasing it ordinarily is, and sometimes, 
in the consideration of a tariff bill, occasionally obtrusive; and it’ 
appears to me now, on this first day of the consideration of the 
conference report, that the Senator from Iowa ought to let us go 
at this hour, especially as the bill has been hastened elsewhere so 
much that one of the gentlemen voting for it in another part of 
the world remarked to me to-day that he was reading it over to 
find out what it was that he had voted for. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from California states, so far as 
he goes, I believe, the historical progress of this bill. He has 
neglected, however, to state that we have pursued precisely the 
course that always has been pursued hitherto. 

Mr. WHITE. 1 hope I shall not be held accountable for that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly, I hold no one accountable. 

The Senator has also failed to state, or forgotten to state, that we 
not only did not ask our Democratic friends to leave the commit- 
tee room, but we absolutely offered to surrender the room to them 
and to vacate it ourselves in order that they might havea full 
opportunity of discussing whatever course they wished to pursue. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. For a few minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. The distinguished Senator from Iowa will admit 
that he stated for a few minutes. Of course we regarded his 
remarks as complimentary, for they signified that he could not 
dispense with our presence and companionship for a longer time. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not remember that I made that particular 
4 remark. However, I know that we are all anxious to get on as 

4 rapidly as possible with this matter and to suit ourselves to the 
3 convenience of each other. I should have been very glad to have 
z made greater progress to-day than we have made; but I hope Sen- 
: ators will agree to meet here at 11 o’clock to-morrow; and if they 

Bs will, I will myself now submit a motion to adjourn. 

_— Mr. JONES of Arkansas and Mr. WHITE. Not to-morrow. 

Lt Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Then I move that the Senate pro- 

& ceed to the consideration of executive business. 
d The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
{ sideration of executive business. After forty-three minutes spent 
£ in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
3 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, July 21, 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 21, 1897. 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by Rey. L. B. Wiison, D. D., of the city of Baltimore. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

PETITION. 

Mr. PENROSE ee a petition of 24 citizens of Elklick, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation for a more rigid 
restriction of immigration; which was ordered to lie on the table, 

WITHDRAWAL OF A MEMORIAL. 

Mr. NELSON. Yesterday I presented the memorial of James 
Seldon Cowdon, relative to the Lake Borgne outlet, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

1 now move that that order be rescinded, that the committee be 
discharged from the further consideration of the memorial, and 
that it be withdrawn from the files. 

The motion was agreed to. 


sy 
















REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported a joint resolution (8. R. 64) providing for a compilation of 
all the treaties now in force between the United States and any 
— government; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. FAULKNER. From the Joint Select Committee to Investi- 
gate the Charities and Reformatory Institutions in the District of 
Columbia I submita partial report. I move that 200 extra copies 
of the report be printed for the use of the committee, and that 
they be bound in paper. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 2429) granting an increase 
of pension to Elisha L. Ashley; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. SEWELL introduced a bill (S. 2430) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to appoint commissioners to estimate dam- 
ages done to planted oysters and oyster beds in Raritan Bay and 
adjoining waters in New York and New Jersey, and to make com- 
won 9 therefor; which was read twice by its title, and re- 

erred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (8S. 2431) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the cases of Edward N. 
Fish and others for supplies furnished the Indian service; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


Claims. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2432) for the relief of Susannah 
P. Swoope, of Clearfield County, Pa.; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. ‘ 

Mr. McENERY introduced a bill (S. 2483) for the relief of 
Simon Witkowski, of Ashton, La., as found due by the Court of 
Claims under the act March 8, 1883; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 2434) providing for the pay- 
ment of certain claims reported allowed by the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia under the act of re of August 5, 
1886; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

e introduced a bill (S. 2435) to carry out the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of the estate of Benjamin E. 
Moody, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. TURNER introduced a bill (S. 2436) for the relief of John 
O’Keane, of the State of Washington; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. ALLISON introduced the following bills; which were sev- 
ee read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 

ons: 

A bill & 2437) to increase the pension of Frances P. Trumbull, 
widow of Matthew M. Trumbull; 


A bill (S. 2488) gran an increase of pension to Sylvester 
Walters; ung r 


A bill ‘(S. 2439) granting a pension to Catharine Emory; 
A bill (8S. 2440) granting a pension to Mrs. Anna Stella Long; 


A bilf (S. 2441) gran an increase of pension to Maj. John H. 
Georkee, Iowa City, lows _ 


ci RE AD Mas te 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 20, 1897, 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


; J. Hart Brewer, of New Jersey, to be assistant appraiser of 
—— in the district of New York, in the State of New 
ork. 


se 


POSTMASTERS. 
s A. S. Ellingson, to be postmaster at Northwood, in the county 
a} of Grand Forks and State of North Dakota. 
Z Elwyn J. Barrow, to be tmaster at St. Francisville, in the 
: parish of West Feliciana and State of Louisiana. 

Jacob W. Dudley, to be tmaster at East Radford, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Virginia. 

Wesley J. Cook, to be master at Blair, in the county of 
Washington and State of Nebraska. 

Al L. Brande, to be om at Pierce, in the county of 
Pierce and State of Nebraska. 

Edson E. Burnham, to be postmaster at Amite City, in the 
parish of Tangipahoa and State of Louisiana. 

Frank E. Miller, to be postmaster at Neosho, in the county of 
Newton and State of Missouri. ‘ 

Thaddeus L. Wills, to be postmaster at Lamar, in the county of 
Barton and State of Missouri. 

Riley 8S. Hart, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county of Burt 
and State of Nebraska. 

Samuel 8. Dingee, to be eee at Wilmette, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois. 

Everett W. Osgood, to be postmaster at Winnetka, in the county 
of Cook and State of Ilinois. 

David R. Fish, to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, in the county 
of Lawrence and State of Illinois. 

Huitt H. Nutter, to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the county 
of Morgan and State of Indiana. 

George G. Bown, to be — at Fairport, in the county of 

ork, 
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Monroe and State of New A bill (S. 2442) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza Farley, Wyo- 

A 3 A. by ey oo ter at Harvey,in the county of ing. oes a 7 
‘ook and State o nois. 2443) granting a pension to Col. James C. Robinson; and 
Thomas D. Fitzpatrick, to be postmaster at Salina, in the county ; z 

of Saline and State of Kansas. 


A bill (S. et ting a to Sarah V. Lothrop. 
Mr. ALLISO Pectin yor pir Soong which were sev- 
seaey reek Same by Cele Sane ae to Committee on 


‘A bill (S. 2445) for the relief of Catharine Brown, widow of 
Isaac P, Brown, alias Albert B. Cole; 


Danforth A. Clark, to be postmaster at Tomahawk, in the county 
of Lincoln and State of Wiecenaie 


A. S. Davis, to be postmaster at McGregor, in the county of 
McLennan and State at Denes. : 


7 
* 
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A bill (S. 2446) granting an honorable discharge to Thomas 
went (8. 2447) granting an honorable discharge to James Boyle; 

‘A bill (S, 2448) for the relief of Robert McFarland; and 

A bill (S. 2449) for the relief of Enoch Davis. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 2450) for the relief of 
Susannah P. Swoope; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
e to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 2451) providing for the adjust- 
ment of certain claims of the United States against the State of 


Tennessee, and certain claims of the State of Tennessee against | 
the United States; which was read twice by its title, and referred 


to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. D 
Witkowski, of Ashton, La., as found due by the Court of Claims 
under the act of March 3, 1883; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2453) granting a pension to | 


Esther Jackson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


introduced a bill (S. 2452) for the relief of Simon | 





charge to George A. Daniels; which was read twice by its title, and 


referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FORAKER introduced a bill (S. 2455) for the relief of Levi 
Stoltz; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. ALLEN. On the 19th of this month I introduced a bill 
(S. 2405) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act granting pensions to 
soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of 
manual labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor chil- 
dren, and a parents,” and for other purposes. The bill 
was printed, butitis full of errors. I move that it be reprinted in 
accordance with the copy which I send to the desk. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any further morning busi- 
ness? If not, the Chair lays before the Senate the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment and to encourage the industries of the United States. The 
Secretary will proceed. 


The Secretary resumed the reading of the conference report, as | 


follows: 
Amendment numbered 562: That the House recede from its disagreement 


tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 562, and agree to the same with | 


an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the words “ four ounces” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“four and one-half 
ounces” and insert in lieu thereof the words “four and one-half ounces;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 576: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 576, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ten” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “twelve;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 


ounces; and in line 20, strike out the words ‘four | 





| 


Amendment numbered 579: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 579, and agree to the same withan 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “twelve: and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 58t: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 584, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word “noils,”’ insert the words “wool extract;"’ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 588: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 588, and 
an amendment as follows: In line 2 of the matter inserted by said amend 
ment, strike out the word “ thirty-five’ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“thirty;*’ and in line 5, strike out the word “thirty-five” 1 insert in 


agree to the same with 


and 
lieu thereof the word “thirty; *’ and the Senate agree to the same 


Mr. COCKRELL. Can we not have the paragraph read as it 
will be when agreed to—the whole clause? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSecretary will read as requested, 

The SECRETARY. On page 136 of the amended bill, as amended 
the paragraph will read: 

365. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more than 30 
cents per pound, the duty per ound shall be two and one-half times the duty 


| imposed by this act on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at 
| more than 30 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and one-half 


He also introduced a bill (S. 2454) granting an honorable dis- | 


times the duty imposed by this act on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first 
class, and in addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The reading of the report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 608: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 608, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “ thereto on all the foregoing valued at not above 70 
cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; valued above 70 cents per pound, 55 
per cent ad valorem;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should be glad to find what the 
Secretary has been reading. I was trying to find one amendment, 
but he has read another, and will probably pass to another before 
I find the one I was trying to learn about. I should like to know 


| what he has just read. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Amendment numbered 603. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Arkansas will allow me a 
moment, 1 have some tables with reference to the sugar schedule, 
prepared by Mr. Schoenhof, which I should like to have printed 
in the REcorp. They may be examined to-morrow with more 
care than they can be examined now in the present condition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the order to 
print in the RECORD will be made. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that he had better have the tables printed as a document, 

Mr. WHITE. I will state that owing to the manner in which 


| the tables are necessarily compiled I desire to get the proof as soon 


as possible, and they will be printed in the RECORD as soon as the 
proof is corrected. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A proof can be obtained from the print as 
a document as quickly as from the REcorD. 

Mr. WHITE. Let them be printed in the Recorp and in the 
form of a document also. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none, and that will be the order. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Tabulated statement relative to sugar schedule of the pending tariff bill. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is an increase in the rate on linen 


fabrics? 
Mr. : 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph reads: 


946. Woven fabrics or articles not specially provided for in this act, com- 

of fax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either of them 

z the material of chief value, weighing 4; ounces or more per 
gquare vard— 


Mr. ALLISON. “Four and one-half ounces or more.” I un- 
derstand it changes the dividing line and throws the articles under 
44 ounces into the 35 per cent clause, which is a less rate, I think. 
It was intended to apply to wearing apparel. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As the Senator is not sure about it, 
I will have to look at the paragraph to sev. 

Mr. ALLISON. I answer about it as I know. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the number of the paragraph? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Paragraph 346, page 126 of the bill 
and page 20 of the report. It is amendment numbered 562. It is 


I should say it was not an increase, but a 


the class of these goods below 4 ounces. Are they provided for in 
the last clause? : 

. ALLISON. They are provided for in the last clause, which 
reads: 


Woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramic, or of which these substances or 
either of them is the component material of chief value, including such as is 
known aa oe. weighing less than 4} ounces per square yard and 
containing more 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

It throws between 4 and 44 ounces into the 35 per cent clause if 
they contain more than 100 threads to the square inch. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. All right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 576: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 576, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ten” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word ‘‘twelve;’’ and the Senate agree to the same 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to find where the amend- 
ment is. 

The SECRETARY. 
line 7. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the Secretary read amendment num- 
bered ” on eee is. ; 

The IDENT. TheSecretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


(570) The on wools of the third class, if imported in condition for use 
in or into pape, or whted shall not contain more than § per 
cent of or other foreign su , shall be three times the duty to which 
they would bjected. 


It occurs on page 132 of the amended bill, 


otherwise be su 
Mr. COCKRELL. What was agreed to in lien of that amend- 


ment? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
oraph as amended by the conference committee. 
Secretary seal as follows: 
34. The duty on wools of the first class which shall be imported washed 
be amount of the duty to which they would be subjected if 


; and the duty on wools of the first and second classes 
umatore scoured shall be three times the duty to which they 
nwashed 


uw P duty on wools of the third 

it in tion for use in carding or oo into yarns, or 
contain more than 8 per cent of dirt or other foreign sub- 

stance, three times the duty to which they would otherwise be 


su 
Amendment numbered 579— 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendments changing the rates 
in wool seem somehow to elude my search. Is not amendment 
numbered 574 the next one? 

Mr. ALLISON. The effect of these amendments is to increase 
first and second class wools from 10 to 11 cents. 

Mr. of Arkansas. I am aware of that fact; but I should 
like to understand why it is that the amendment is not reported 
to the Senate. It is quite a material one. I should be glad to 
stated to the Senate what the action of the con- 


: 


Mr. N. The amendments are reported to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As I understand it, from amend- 
ment 562 we go to amendment 576 next, and that certainly —— 

Mr. N. No. 574 is the amendment found on page 132. 
If the Senator will examine the conference report, he will see that 
the Senate recedes from 574 and 575. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Thereby increasing the rate on first 
and second class wools from 10 to 11 cents and from 11 to 12 cents? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is where it is found. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In es een epertnnce I 
felt like the Senate ought to understand distinctly was done 
by the conference committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it is pretty well known now. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will be found in amendments numbered 574 

the Senate conferees receded. 


. 
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ment? I desire to say to the Senator from Arkansas that the Sec- 
retary commenced in the absence of Senators on the Finance 
Committee at amendment numbered 562 and had gone on to the 
point that was reached. I called for the reading of paragraph 
365 as amended. Now he has’skipped from that to 576, over those 
which had already been read. I suppose the Senator from Ar- 
kansas desires that the Secretary shall read them again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Secre- 
tary has read each one of them the second time. He has taken 
them in order, upon the request of the Senator from Arkansas, 
and is reading each one of them the second time. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Paragraph 358 as amended by the 
committee of conference would then read: 

358. On wools of the third class and on camel's hair of the third class the 
value whereof shall be 12 centsor less per pound, the duty shall be 4 cents per 
pound. 

That makes 12 cents the dividing line in carpet wools instead of 
13, as proposed by the House, and 10, as fixed by the Senate. What 
is the next? 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 579: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 579, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “twelve: and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 584: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 584, and agree tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word “nouils,” insert the words “wool extract;’’ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
to be a new classification. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a preparation of shoddy. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 588: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 588, and agree tothe same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 2of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the word “thirty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“thirty: and in line 5, strike out the word “thirty-five” and msert in lieu 
thereof the word “ thirty; and the Senate agree to the same 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Where is that in the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 365, page 136. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What change was made from the 
Senate rate in that item? 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Strike out the word “thirty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“thirty.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

The SECRETARY. 
page 136. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought it was read to strike out 
‘*thirty ” and insert ‘‘thirty-five.” 1 see. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, a follows: 

Amendment numbered 603: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 603, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “thereto on all the foregoing valued at not above 70 
cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; valued above 70 cents per pound, 55 
per cent ad valorem; and the Senate agree to the same 


Mr. WHITE. On what page is that found? 
The Secretary. On page 140. Instead of the Senate amend- 
ment, which reads: 
Thereto on all the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem. 
The conference amendment is to insert: 
Thereto on all the foregoing valued at not above 70 cents per pound, 50 per 
cent ad valorem; valued above 70 cents per pound, 55 per cent ad valorem 
Mr. WHITE. I inquire of the Senator from Iowa whether the 
conference provision is not an increase of the Senate provision in 
| paragraph 368, page 140? 
| Mr. ALLISON. It is an increase of 5 cents on goods valued at 
| over 70 cents per pound. 
Mr. ALDRICH. It is an increase over the Senate bill, but not 
| an increase over the House bill. 
Mr. WHITE. Iwas inquiring in reference to the Senate bill. 
Mr. ALLISON. It is an increase over the Senate bill of 5 cente, 
but a reduction from the House bill. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the Senator from California ready? 
The Secretary will proceed. 
The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 
Amendment numbered 605: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 605, and agree tothe same withan 
t as follows: In lien of the matter inserted by said amendment 
sert the following: “ thereto on all the foregoing valued at not above’ 
per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; valued above 7) cents per p 
cent ad valorem; "’ and the Senate agree to the same 
Mr. WHITE. Thisisalso an increase over the Senate rate. 
I right, I ask the Senator from Lowa? 
r. ALLISON. It is the same increase as in the preceding 
h. 
The Sechotary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 614: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 614, and agree to the same with 


What is wool extract? That seems 


In what line? 
In lines 6, 8, and 9 of the amended bill, on 
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an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “sixty-two and one-half” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “sixty;” and the Senate agree to The 
fAING. 

Mr. WHITE. What was done with amendments 606, 607, 608, 
and 609? Amendment 610 restores the House rate. That is on 
page 142. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The House receded. 

Mr. WHITE. The House did not recede where the House rate 
was restored. That is a recession on the part of the Senate and 
not of the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate conferees receded on 
amendment numbered 610. 

Mr, ALLISON. The House receded on the other amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Exactly; but I desire to attract attention to the 
fact that 610 restores the House rate. 

a ALLISON. That is a case where the Senate conferees re- 
ceded. 

Mr. WHITE. The paragraph then stands as follows: 


370. On Gothing. ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, including shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted articles 
of every description, made up or manufactured wholly or in part, felts not 
woven and not specially provided for in this act, composed wholly or in part 
of wool, the duty per pound shali be four times the duty imposed by this act 
on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 


The Senate amended,as far as the last item is concerned, b 
eliminating ‘‘ sixty” and inserting *‘ fifty-five.” This rate, it wi 
be remembered, was considered quite high during the debate, but 
the House rate is now restored, substituting “sixty” for ‘* fifty- 
five” in the Senate bill. I believe I am correct in that statement. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is right, but it was not a substitution. 
The Senate conferees receded and left the House rate standing. 

Mr. WHITE. If I am incorrect as to anything I have said, I 
should be glad to be corrected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 619: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 619, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows—— 


Mr. WHITE. The system pursued in reading is rather illusory 


to those who desire to know anything about the late transactions | S 


in the committee of conference. Amendment numbered 614 has 
been already read. In amendment 615, according to the note con- 
tained in the conference report before me, the House rate was re- 
stored, the Senate having in that case added 2 cents to 60. I 
inquire whether that addition of 2 cents is one of the cases where 
the Senate considered it necessary to increase the rate because of 
the chan zeqeetiog third-class wool? 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe that was one of the reasons why the 
Senate conferees receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The House rate was lower. 

Mr. WHITE. And the same as to the next paragraph? 

Mr. ALLISON. In amendments 615, 616, 617, and 618 the con- 
ference restored the House rates. 

Mr. WHITE. Therefore the reduction agreed on in the confer- 
ence with reference to third-class wools resulted in the restoration 
of the House rates here as compensatory rates? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; they are lower than those of the Senate, 
the dividing line being made at 12 cents instead of 10 cents, as in 
our amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 619: That the House recede from its disagreement | lo 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 619, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the ward “twenty-five” and insert in 


lieu thereof the word “twenty-two;" and thé Senate to the same. 
Amendment numbered 620: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 620, and to the same with 


an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty ” and insert in lieu 

thereof the word “ eighteen;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 626: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment 
rt the words “velvet or plush ribbons;"’ and the Senate agree to the 


Mr. WHITE. Linquireof the Senator from Iowa as to the effect 
of that amendment. I do not quite understand it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. t is the amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Amendment numbered 626. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senate amendments were adopted with an 
amendment inserting the words ‘‘ or plush” between “ velvet ” and 
“ribbons.” The insertion of the words “or plush” of course 
causes that article to be dutiable under this rate. Is that a reduc- 
tion or an increase as to plush? 

Mr. ALLISON, It is stated that plush ribbons, velvet ribbons, 
etc., are about on an equality as to price, and sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish them. That is the reason why the word 
nm ag ” was inserted. 

. WHITE. In what part of the bill was the article found be- 


fore this amendment was made by the conferees, or had it escaped 
the a — of the tariff composers? ' 
Mr. ALLISON. It was covered by other fabrics not s cially 
designated; but it was thought best to mention it s ially. as it 
is quite difficult to distinguish between velvet and plush ribbons, 
e Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 
Amendment numbered 630: That the House recede from its disagreemen:, 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 630, and agree to the same wit}, 
an amendment as follows: In lines 24 and 25 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, strike out the words ‘two dollars and fifty cents” and insert jn 
lieu thereof the words “two dollars and _ twenty-five cents;" and in ling 3; 
strike out the words “ three dollars and fifty cents’ and insert in lieu thereo? 


the words * three dollars and twenty-five cents; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That amendment is found on what 
page of the bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. On 148 and 149. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And where in the proposed amend- 
ment are the changes? 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 9. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line 9 on page 148? 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 149. 

The Secretary. In line 9, 149, strike out ‘‘two dollars 
and fifty cents” and insert ‘‘two dollars and twenty-five cents.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What other changes are there? 

The Secretary. In line 36 strike out ‘three dollars and fifty 
—, and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘three dollars and twenty-five 
cents.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then there isa slight reduction in 
each case? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 645: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 645, and agree to the same with 
faut the followings “And all Secgeand Rquwed geaiptn the plese, mate ce 
looms, of which silk is the component material of chief value, dyed in the 


arn,and con two or more colors in the filling; and the Senate agree 
the same. 


Amendment numbered 648: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 648, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted said amend- 
ment, after the word “wood,” insert the words “exported to the United 

tates; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not understand the proposed 
change of that paragraph. The amendment under consideration 
I believe is 645. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Six hundred and forty-eight. 

The SECRETARY. In line 21 of the bill, 152, after the word 
“‘ wood,” it is proposed to insert to the United States;” 
so that the provision would read: 


Provided, That if any coun’ $e Sgaetete shall impose an export dut 
on pip woe expo to the Daited tates, the amount of such caport duty 


Mr. WHITE. That paragraph in the House bill is restored, 
with the exception of the phraseology regarding rtations 
from foreign countries, and the House rate—one-twelfth of 1 cent 
pound—is put back. The Senate fixed the rate at 74 cents per 
00 pounds. This is acase where the mechanically ground wood- 
a Syeem has succeeded in back to original principles. 
e reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 650: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 650, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amended paragraph insert the fol- 


bs Printing , unsized, sized, or glued, suitable for books and news- 
papers, valued a not above ® vents per three-tenths of 1 soee Beg 
; valued above 2 cents and not oon pee pene, Soros 

cent per pound; valued above 2} cents per pound not above 3 cents per 
poem, five-tenths of cums por pares valued aa not above 
cents per pound, six-tenths of — ; valued 4 cents and 
not above 5 cents per pound, eight-ten lcent ; valued above 
5 cents per pound, 15 per cent ad valorem: if any country or 
export gist 4 to the 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is paragraph 396, which the Clerk 
has just read, a substitute for the proposition that came from the 
House of Representatives? 


396, Prin paper, unsized, sized, or glued, suitable only for books and 
newspapers, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is simply inserting specifics for ad valo- 
cenehth steneaneats as to the apéclfics. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does it appear in many other para- 





the bill? 
graphs CI LISON. It does not. It only appears in these two 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The proviso reads: 


Provided, That if any country or dependency shall impose an export duty 
upon pulp wood exported to the United States, there shall be imposed upon 
rint r when imported from such country or dependency an ad 
iti ie of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound for each dollar of export 
duty per cord so im , and proportionately for fractions of a dollar of 
a export duty. 
Was there any similar proposition offered either in the House 
or the Senate, or was it in the bill as it passed the House or the 


Senate? f 
Mr. ALLISON. Not in that form. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Was it in any form? 
Mr. ALLISON. I think it was understood that this duty should 
apply as well; but it is not in this form. 
r. JONES of Arkansas. But here is a proposition which is 
inserted in this conference report: 


Provided, That if any country or dependency shall impose an export duty 
upon pulp wood expo: to the United States, there shall be imposed upon 


ting when imported from such country or dependency an addi- 
Ponal Soot one-tenth of lcent per pound for each dollar of export duty 
per cord 


a imposed, and proportionately for fractions of a dollar of such 
export duty. 

It certainly seems to me there was no proposition of that kind 
before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not in that particular form. 

Mr. JONES _ ee. Not in any be at ot Here is a 

roposition to impose a duty upon paper, and itis to be determined 
whether or iemecet be im ee oe ee an 
export du upon pulp w rom any other country. 
There Gereeteaty no proposition of that sort in the bill either 
as it passed the Senate or as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives, and nothing that could be so construed. It is absolutely 
new legislation. It is a new provision. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is in lieu of the provision that is found in 

h 396. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It has no connection with that on 
the face of the earth. Paragraph 396 reads: 

r, unsized, sized, or glued, suitable only for books and 
ncaa tied oes Paice. wee. we > , 

Instead of that,the conference committee have put ina long, 
complicated paragraph here, making specific rates on quite a num- 
ber of articles, and winding up the proposition by levying an ad- 
ditional tax at so much per pound in case some foreign country 
shall impose an export duty on pulp wood—an increase over any- 
thing that has been heretofore proposed; and this proposition is 
absolutely new. 


Mr. ALLISON. It may work an increase or it may not. Ido 
not know that it will. ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It has noplacein this bill and ought 
not to be allowed to stay there. 


Mr. ALDRICH. It issimply putting modifications on the rates 

pro 

r. JONES of Arkansas. The point I am making is that the 
conference committee had no right to go outside of what was 
done by the Senate and the House of Representatives and make 
new provisions in this bill. 

Mr. WHITE. It seems to me that the conferees, notwithstand- 
ing the statement of the Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. AL- 
DRICH], have gone outside of the provisions made by the Senate 

nd the House. Let us look atit. Inthe first place, this is a very 
important article, printing paper, and it is important that there 
should be as little embarrassment in procuring printing paper as 
the state of the finances of the country and the theories of those 
i When the bill came to the Senate it was 


E 
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roe nt pala or glued, suitable only for books and news- 
A plain provision. In the Senate the following was added, 
the wighai phraseology being permitted to stand: 
alos Tast no such paper shall pay a less rate of duty than three-tenths 
This was designed to prevent the local manufacturer, the wood- 
P man, sustaining any serious injury; and so a rate below 
the duty could not go was fixed by the Senate; and further 
that ng was done. Then the conference committee 
comes in with this provision. First let us remember that the 
upon which 15 per cent ad valorem is imposed is 
that e for books and newspapers. It was designed to 
that article; but now the conference report elim- 
inates the word ‘‘ only,” changes the entire character of the par- 
agraph in that , and es it general. It reads as follows: 


Printing paper, unsized, sized or glued, suitable for books and newspapers — 
Mark, the word “ only ” is omitted. The committee might just 


Pee. 


ice 


~ 
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as well have stricken out ‘suitable for books and newspapers.” 
Then it continues— 


valued at not above 2 cents per pound, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 2 cents and not above 2} cexts per pound, four-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; valued above 2} cents per pound and not above 3 cents per pound, 
five-tenths of l cent per pound; valued above 3 cents and not above 4 cents 


per pound, six-tenths of | cent per pound; valued above 4 centsand not above 
9 cents per pound, eight-tenths of l cent per pound; valued above 5 cents per 
pound, 15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That if any country or dependency 


shall impose an export duty upon pulp wood export to the United States, 
there shall be imposed upon printing paper when imported from such coun- 
try or dependency an additional duty of one-tenth of | cent per pound for 
each dollar of export duty per cord so imposed, and proportionately 


: k for trac- 
tions of a dollar of such export duty. 


This retaliatory clause is no part whatever of the tariff imposi- 
tion as originally found in this bill. The imposing of an additional 
duty upon the products of some country upon a certain contingency 
isa proposition apart and distinct, and involves another power than 
that of the mere placing of a duty on an article. We supposed 
that it was not well to put this retaliatory clause in all the sections 
of this bill, and we have not done so; and neither the Senate nor 
the House intended to put a retaliatory provision in reference to 
this article. 

It is useless, however, to talk of the intention of the Senate or of 
the House, because that intention is evidenced; and the only com- 
petent method of establishing it is by an investigation of the terms 
of the instrument before us. Therefore the committee, of itsown 
motion, and without any authority or hint or suggestion from 
either body, put this provision into the bill. I say they had no 
right to do so. The Senate and the House of Representatives had 
declared it to be the legislative policy to impose no retaliatory pro- 
vision in this case, and yet the committee has reversed that policy 
of both Houses, and of its own motion and because of its own will 
has declared that a policy finding no justification in the action of 
either branch should be written in this measure. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I want to say that this paragraph in- 
serted by the conference committee would have been just as much 
in order if it had been put in the paragraph on borax or acetic 
acid, and if it had provided that in case any foreign country should 
impose an export duty on pulp wood, there should be an addi- 
tional tax of a cent and a quarter a pound upon borax, as to putit 
in this paragraph. To put that provision in the bill was an as- 
sumption of jurisdiction on the part of the conference committee 
which they had no power to exercise, and it ought not to be al- 
lowed to remain. 

Mr. WHITE. 1 desire to inquire, for the purpose of informa- 
tion, of the Senator in charge of the bill—as | have not the tech- 
nical knowledge, personally—as to the weight of the paper that is 
usually utilized by newspapers throughout the country, say the 
prominent papers which we are familiar with, the main, leading 
newspapers of the country—what is the weight of such paper, so 
that we may gettherate per pound? Thisisenigmatical. Congress 
has not had an opportunity to study out the paragraphs, and never 
will have, probably. I confess my inability todetermine whether 
this new schedule raises or lowers the rate found in the bill as it 
passed either House. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would say to the Senator that by careful 
analysis of the cost of these papers the duty provided for here is 
slightly less than 15 per cent ad valorem. We had all theinterests 
before us. 

Mr. WHITE. There are two features of this statement which 
are interesting; first, as to the basis of the analysis, and secondly, 
who made it. If it was made by some one who had an interest in 
collecting high revenue and excluding these things, | might not 
have the confidence in it that I should have if it was made by 
neutral parties. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was made by the House committee, and 
taken from the customs valuations. 

Mr. WHITE. It would afford mea great deal of pleasure if I 
could see the figures; but as I can not, 1 shall have to rest in that 
ignorance out of which lam incapable of emerging. [Laughter.} 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa from 
what source—if he is permitted to answer—came this suggestion 
as to this retaliatory duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. From the House of Representatives. 

Mr. VEST. The managers on the part of the House made it? 

Mr. ALLISON. The managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. VEST. Nothing in regard to thisretaliatory duty was said 
in the debate in either House. Itisan originalsuggestion coming 
now from the conference committee for the first time. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is part of the subject-matter involved in 
that paragraph. 

Mr. VEST. Besides that, it does not follow that this paper is 
to be made out of pulp wood. 

Mr. TELLER. The duty can be put on any paper under this 
provision. 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As a matter of fact, no paper is made for 
books that is not this character of paper. 
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Mr. VEST. Very good. Then why is it put in connection 
with pulp wood being imported into the country? ~ 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will see that the proviso as adopted 
by the Senate reads: 
ea pte tisk he cama al ane ema tty el ep cddod on ae 
ditional duty, to the duties herein imposed upon wood pulp, when imported 
from such country or dependency. 

The committee of conference have changed that so as to read: 

Provided, That if any country or dependency shall impose an export duty 
on pulp wood exported to the United States, the amount of such export duty 
shall be added, as an additional duty, to the duties herein imposed upon wood 
putp, when imported from such country or dependency. 

I do not think there is very much in the question except this: 
I insist the conference committee had no right to put in this pro- 
vision. It may be that it bears very lightly upon this subject and 
is of very little consequence; but if they have such a right, they 
might have put in a general retaliatory clause upon all the nations 
of the earth with which we trade without ever having brought it 
before the Senate. 

The duty, as I said yesterday, of a committee of conference is 
well defined and well understood both by the rules and by the 
a They had no right to put a provision of this kind in 


But, Mr. President, I know it is useless to talk about it; I know 
that wecan not even get the committee to defend any proposition of 
this kind. They will sit still, depending upon the fact that the 
have a caucus rule that a certain portion of this Senate is to fol- 
low the committee, no matter what they do; and when they out- 
rage the rules that should govern the committee and impose upon 
this body—for that is what they do—they simply decline to make 
any excuse; they rey * inquire by their silence what we are 

lieving that we are powerless to make 
any change, they have declined to make any explanation. I sup- 
pose that is so, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not know whether there is a 
remedy against this sort of action on the part of the conference 
committee or not. There has been action on the part of the Sen- 
ate st conduct of this kind; and I think I , in as far as I 
am able, ae ae this, ludicrous as it may seem to the Sena- 
tor from Island. I will at least ask for the ruling of the 
Chair. I will make the point of order that the committee had no 
right to insert this matter in the bill; and, that being so, it ought 
to be ruled out of order by the Chair. 

In the Fiftieth , first session, on pages 1064 and 1065 of 
the Journal, and 5902 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the 
tabulated statement I have before me, as of the action of 
the Senate on questions of this kind, this is ; 

A 8 of conference committee was submitted, when the point of order 
was that the that it recommended a change in 
the text of a clause which had alread een agreed sow. by the two Houses, 

of the question, the decided the point of order to 

well taken. (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, volume 19, part ‘, page 5902.) 

Whereupon, by unanimous consent, the point of order was waived and the 
conference report agreed to. 

There was a decision by the Senate that the attempt on the part 
of a conference committee to exercise a power which was not in 
them would not be itted by the Senate. 

I submit to the Chair the tof order that in this case this 
conference committee has p in this bill a provision which 
was not acted — by the House of ntatives or by the 
Senate, and which they had no right to i te in this bill, 

= CHAN DLER. Ishould like to ask ae — from Arkan- 
gas remembers a conference on ian appropria- 
tion bill where the conferees alia in visions about a 
tribe of Indians in New York and a tribe of Indians in Kansas 
that had no relation whatever to thé clause that went into con- 
ference? The Senator voted to susthin that action on the part of 
the conference committee, and I ee it was very wrong. I 
was surprised that the Senator from who believes in 
usually adhering to the rules of the Senate, should have voted to 
sustain that conference report. This is a ae different 
however. Here, as I understand it—Senators corvedh aneeh 
am wrong—the conference committee undertook to deal only with 
the sub: matter before them. 


Mr. IN. With the paragraph. 

Mr. CHANDLER. With the paragraph and the subject-matter 
of the par inconference. They had the right to completely 
cover that by adequate legal Now, what sur- 
prises me is the Senator from makes a point of 
order on a little like that, when he swallowed two tribes of 


Indians (laughter) in connection with a former report 
as an scent te 0 deen ae totally different tribe of 
Indians. How can the Senator do that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not recall the historical fact 
stated by the Senator from New If, however, I com- 
mitted the error of voting to sustain action of the conference 
committee in that matter into a conference , I will 
very cheerfully the Senator from 
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repudiating any such action on the part of a conference com, +. 
tee, and will not repeat the error I made at that time. If I 4); 
swallow two tribes of Indians, I do not remember the fact th. [ 
did so, [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator not remember how anx! 
he was to eet those things done? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No; I do not. I do not remem), ; 
that I ever had any special interest in anything that was dom. j), 
New York or in Kansas with regard to any of those matters. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course it is not necessary for any S .)- 
ator to be consistent in this body. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I know that has been for along t )))0 
the opinion of the Senator from New Hampshire. [Laughter | 

Mr. CHANDLER. But, bringing the Senator back to this pre- 
cise case, I can not see how he can argue that there is anythin. jy, 
this little paragraph here which does not relate strictly to the s\\\)- 
ject that went into the conference, and, of course, we know t!):\t 
all conference committees claim the right to adjust the law as :. 
the whole subject-matter. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This matter relates to the subject of 
the tariff—I will admit that; but when the House and Senate |); 
acted = what t proposed to put in the tariff bill, my point 
is that I deny the right of a conference committee to bring matter 
into the tariff bill which has not been acted upon by either the 
Senate or the House. 

There was no provision in this bill for aretaliatory tariff again-t 
countries imposing a duty on ten wood. This provision might 
as well have been put in the chemical clause, and have been in 
excuse for raising therate on any other articlein this bill in the che. 
ical, or the sugar schedule, or any other schedule, as in this par- 
ticular paragraph. It has no relation to the subject-matter, and 
to attempt to excuse it simply because the question of paper was 
under consideration at the time does not justify the assumption of 
authority on the of the conference committee. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I recall very well the action 
which the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] men- 
tions, when a conference committee put into a report matters 
which ought not to have been put there, which were put in at 
that time at the demand of the House of tatives, the 
members of the conference committee having some trouble 
with it before they were wee let it be tried. When it came 
into the Senate, the Senate deci almost unanimously that such 

rovisions had no business in a conference and did not be- 

there, and they went out, and it to have gone out. 
r. ALDRICH. The report was wn. 

Mr. TELLER. The report was withdrawn because the Senate 
sat down on the report. There was a general impression that 
such provisions had no place in a conference , and the com- 
mittee then asked to withdraw the report. conferees were 
called together again and struck out the provisions. 

There is no defense for this action by reference to what occurred 
then. That was indefensible, and so is this. I assert that there 
was no jurisdiction in the conference committee to insert this pro- 
vision, and nothing that they can hang this on. The 
provision I read was for the atin oats of an additional duty upon 
wood pulp. They have carried it out in paragraph 393: 

Provided, That if coun or dut 
on pulp wood, emnioekal aick sane tale ead te aan a om acc, 
tional duty, to the duties herein imposed upon wood pulp, when imported 


from such country or 

That they could do, because they had an amendment which 
they could act; but exhausted their jurisdiction of this ques- 
tion with that action. In addition to that, they say that if any 
country puts an duty or tax upon wood, to be made into 
wood pals, we put a duty all that they may 
man whether man of ww, cotton, linen, 
or an else. If a conference committee have the right to do 


that, they have a right to do anything that choose to do. 
e have had eno of committees, Mr. t. This whole 
bill has been made by a committee; there has been no consider- 


ation of this bill where it ought to have been considered before it 
by the committee. 


In this Senate it has only 
been considered by a committee. A committee composed of one 


portion, y, of the members of this Senate an agree- 
ment in their caucus t which committee did, 
which was overruled by the caucus, should be by 
the members who caucuses. So this has been 
made by committees all the way ; and when add new 
provisions in committee, do that no man 


controversy is a very one. The House passed this bill 
with a paragraph in Pe That 
left the whole question of 
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committee. The committee decided that they would recommend 
the imposition of one rate of duty under certain circumstances 
and another rate of duty under other circumstances. That is the 
whole question. This matter was as clearly within the power of 
the conference committee as any question in this whole Dill. 
There is no peg to hang any argument on at all, and I am sur- 

at the position taken by the Senators upon the other side 
when it seems to me they might discuss some more serious ques- 
tions in connection with the bill. 

The point of order raised by the Senator from Arkansas cer- 
tainly does not hold. There is no rule of the Senate which has 
been infringed. If the Senate does not like the conference report 
it can reject it, but no question of order can be raised to be decideu 
by the iding officer as to whether or not the provisions in the 
pill are properly there. That is a question for the Senate to 

ide. 
ba WHITE. Mr. President, it is true that the Senate can re- 
ject the report as a whole if they desire, but one of the artistic 
movements of our friends on the other side was that which induced 
them to bring the bill here as a whole, all the amendments to- 
gether. They did not come here, as is done with large appropria- 
tion bills, having on certain items, and have the report 
adopted, but they waited until it was all through, so that when a 
Republican, pointing out some iniquities with which he was pe- 
culiarly conversant, came to the committee of conference or the 
managers thereof on the part of the Senate protesting, they could 
say to him, “Oh, it is true; you are right about that; but then 
there are so many other things connected with this bill and there 
are so many claims from party standpoint that you can not afford 
now to exercise your conscientious judgment in that regard. 
You must take into consideration the entire measure, and we 
know we will get your vote.” While he may go away bitterly 
ing. and perhaps may use phraseology which would not be 
wholly parliamentary, he nevertheless submits. 
he is active in his opposition the first day, he is less so the 
neat, aie finally lapses into absolute quietude. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Voting for theconference report as a whole will 

undoubtedly bring sorrow to many Senators, but I can imagine 


no Senator who would be more sorry than the Senator from Cali- | 


fornia to vote against some of the provisions in the bill. 
Mr. WHITE. While there is reason why I should and do feel 


sorrowful, and sorrowful for my country, yet I try to make the | 


best of it as we go along, and I believe I manage personally to bear 
burdens upon me—no doubt because they are lighter— 
as well as other Senators. 

Iam here , as I see the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. CHanDLER] in his —_ to read a comment made by him 
upon another occasion which exactly fits the point. I believe I 
have not before read this extract: 

There is not a word or a line in this bill from beginning to end that was 
constructed in the sunlight. It has been constructed in the deep holes of 
See it has been constructed in dark by-places; it has been con- 

secret, out-of-sight places, and, Mr. President. it ought to be smit- 
if not by the sunlight of heaven, by lightning that ought to 
the heavens and utterly tear it to pieces and destroy it.—Con- 
page 5775, volume 26, part 6, June 5, 1804. 
the various secret conferences that were going on re- 
this bill were in progress, there was some one who ap- 
this particular item and furnished data upon 
entirely new provision was summoned into existence. 
seen that data. We are informed that it is a won- 
, and that after all the expert can deduce no other 
upon a careful and analytical examination of the 
begotten section than a reduced rate and alleviation of 
lam skeptical of that, having been denied the privilege 
a or knowing the expert or his surroundings. 
Mr. ER. Iam obliged to the Senator from California 
my anathema of the so-called Wilson bill. It fell 
ears when it reached the Senator from California and 
fed by le on the other side of the Chamber. The bill was not 
the heart of the Democratic President, and undoubtedly, I flatter 
wyeat. influenced him to pronounce that deed of darkness a 


of 
The from California and other Senators—I think I see 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan] getting ready to make 
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a short on the t of order—— 
Mr MORGAN, Toe sean from New hire has not 
done himself in that insinuation. I was lost in admira- 


Cn? “na bis qoutes and his want of conscience. 
M of conscience grows largely out of 


ission into the Democratic party. 
. I believe it. 


that I think it needs more recruits. 


which i i 
eccasionally serious, brings into the debate. 1 will venture before 
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While | 


ive lightning, but those words sunk deep into | 


That party is improving so much of late 


™ ore 
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taking my seat to call the attention of the Chair to the fact so well 
stated by the Senator from Rhode Island, that this is a duty on 
paper merely. 

‘rhe Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] must see that. The 
clause is fora duty on paper. There are a half dozen different 
grades of paper specified, and the duty is put upon them, and then 
there is a further provision for a particular duty on paper coming 
from countries which impose an export duty on wood pulp. If 
the committee of conference was not authorized to settle what 
should be the rate of duty on paper in all its forms, then it had no 

| powers at all worth mentioning. 

| Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, the purpose of the 
| paragraph is not to provide adutyon paper. Its purpose is retal 
| lation for certain conduct likely to take place on the part of other 
| nations. It is a penalty imposed in case certain things shall be 


done by those countries. It is not for the purpose of raising rev- 
enue, but, as I say, for the purpose of imposing a penalty upon 
other nations. There is no other purpose. It is not intended for 
anything else, and, under the circumstances, and in view of the 
record, 1 must urge my friend the Senator from Iowa with his 
usual and characteristic fairness to admit that this thing is wrong 
and that it is out of order. 

The Senator will remember a colloquy which he had with the 
Senator from Utah {Mr. CANNoN]. in the Senate July 7. The 
| Senator from Utah evidently had an apprehension that there 
| would be some juggling with the bill in conference. I thought 
| it was not likely that anything of the sort would occur under the 
| Management of the Senator from Iowa. But the Senator from 

Utah [Mr. Cannon] said: 


| 


| Ishould like to ask if the request of the Senator from Iowa included the 
| power to consider any matters not in controversy between the two Houses? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not 

Mr. CANNON. It is distinctly understood, then, that the conference com 
mittee will not include within its purview any matter not in 
between the two Houses 

Mr. ALPpricos. Certainly not 

Mr. ALLIson. Conferees never have that power 

Mr. CANNON. They have exercised that power in the past 
understood. 





controversy 


I want it 


Now, here is a proposition to bring in a matter that is entirely 
| and absolutely new and not provided for by the Senate or House, 
and it is brought in here under the pretense that it is a conditional 
| duty. It is intended for no purpose and has no purpose except to 
visit a penalty upon any nation proposing to put an export tax on 
wood pulp. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] that I was preparing to 
make an argument upon this subject reminded me that it was 
my duty to say something about it, although I had not intended 

| to do so. 

Whoever it is, the presiding officer or the body of the Senate, 
that brings this tribunal back tosomething like its former under- 
standing and appreciation of parliamentary law will doa great 
work for the country. Since 1 have been in this body on very 
frequent occasions I have seen the worst possible form of tyran- 
nical usurpation of authority come before the country and before 
this body upon reports of conference committees. 

Conference committees in the Senate of the United States have 
come to be understood as the arbiters of the fate of nations, the 
controllers of the destiny of legislation. It makes no difference 
what they seek to do, if the majority in the Senate concurs with 
them in their opinion for any reason at all, whether that reason 

| is connected with the merits of the question or connected with 

| some party command, they have been permitted to do it, until we 
have gone now to the extent that the precedents in the Senate are 
quoted back and forward upon these very grave propositions and 
| grave subjects as matters that are not worthy of attention. 

This body ought to have the integrity and the sincerity and the 

| patriotism to confess its allegiance to the parliamentary laws that 

| obtain in Jefferson’s Manual and are expressly adopted by the rules 


| of the Senate and are made the law of legislative procedure in this 
| body. But in this case, as in many others that have occurred in 
| this bill, the committee of conference have totally ignored and re- 
pudiated and nullified their express duty under the parliameatary 
law and under the rules of the Senate. There is no elementary 
principle which can be stated on this proposition or in connection 
with it that is more true than the one 1 am about to state now, 
| which is that it is the duty of the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
| ate to present the views voted into the bill by the Senate and to 
insist upon their being adopted; and upon that being refused, it is 
their duty to report the fact that they can not get the agreement 
| from the conferees of the House and report back the subject to 
| the Senate and take the instructions of the Senate whether they 
shall recede or whether they shall modify their proposition or 
whether they shall insist or whether they shall adhere. 
I think no Senator on this floor will deny that that is the par- 
liamentary duty and the duty under the rules of the Senate of 
conferees. Whenever they present to the conferees on the part of 
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the House legislation, or the part of it which the Senate has de- 
clared by its vote, and the House conferees refuse to accept it and 
to recommend the adoption of that legislation by the House, then 
their duty is to come back to this and report the disa 
ment in the committee and take the advice and instruction of the 
Senate upon the question whether they shall recede, or adhere, or 
insist, or modify. Now, sir, if that law prevailed here, if we were 
in the happy condition that the British ple always preserve 
to themselves of having the control of their committees in their 
own hands in either house of Parliament, we should have some 
opportunity to give way to our voices in this body. - 

hat is a vote of the Senate of the United States? Is it some- 
thing to be toyed with? Is it a proposition to the House or the 
House conferees or the Senate conferees that we desire them to fab- 
ricate the bill upon the plan or the principles we vote into it our- 
selves, upon a call of the yeas and nays,if you please? That is not 
the vote of the Senate. That is not the operation of what we do 
here. This body has power and dignity under the Constitution of 
the country to impose its will upon any bill that comes before it, 
and when it has done so by a vote, there is no committee which 
can be empowered even to take that will and fritter it away 
without coming back to report to the Senate what it has done 
or intends to do. 

Sir, I demand a return to the true power of the Senate of the 
United States upon a question of this kind. Here is a disagree- 
ment to an amendment fixed upon the bill by the vote of the Sen- 
ate, and when that disagreement was insisted upon by the House 
of Representatives, or by their conferees, instead of coming back 
and asking the Senate whether it would reverse its vote upon this 
question, the Senate conferees take it into their hands and say, 
“The Senate shall not be consulted, but we will reverse it.” 

That jurisdiction has never been conferred. The Senate, with 

r self-respect, never could confer it, even upon the eminent 
gentlemen to whom we confided the bill in conference. The Sen- 
ate can not be overruled inthis way by any of itsmembers. Those 
Senators are not selected as conferees for the purpose of enacting 
law. They are men selected for the pu of carrying out the 
behest of the Senate and the behest of the House. That is the 
whole of their function, the whole of their power; but instead of 
cherine that firmly fixed rule of ee law they come 
back here with an agreement which not only reverses the action 
of the Senate absoiutely, but substitutes an entirely new provision 
that was not considered by the House or by the Senate. 

The power of amendment on a bill to raise revenue is expressly 


ven by the Constitution to the Senate of the United States as a | t 


y and I can not see how a conference committee can arrogate 
to themselves the right under the Constitution to make an amend- 
ment. No amendment can be made to a bill to raise revenue 
originating in the House and coming here ss by vote of the 
Senate. Is that true under the Constitution? Then, sir, if it be 
true under the Constitution, as it is, no conferees of this body 
have a right to originate and make an amendment to the bill of 
a whatsoever. In doing so they not merely deny the con- 
stitutional power of the Senate todo it, but they arrogate to them- 
selves a power which does not exist under parliamentary law, 
under the Constitution of the United States, or under the rules of 
the Senate. That is what has been done here. 

This ought to be rectified. This rule ought not to be violated 
in the ig it is and on a bill to raise revenue by taxation of the 
people. here the Senate of the United States has the right and 
the exclusive right to make amendments, it will not do to say 
that by implication or by practice or by the abuse of parliamen- 
tary law that has heretofore existed we have confe upon our 
conferees the right to originate an amendment to the bill. 

Here in this paragraph is a matter that was not in the bill at all. 
It was nut the thought of anybody in the House or in the Senate, 
or if it was, perchance it had never been expressed. The sense of 
the House and the sense of the Senate had never been taken —— 
the proviso they put in here to the rate which they say they had 
the right to fix. I deny their right to fix rates without coming to 
the Senate and getting its consent toit. Idenyit,sir. Conferees 
have not any right to fix rates in a tariff bill. That is not what 
is referred to them. The matter referred to them is to get over 
the disagreement between the two Houses, to present the views 
of the Senate and have them considered by the House. But they 
go beyond that, and they put into the provision this proviso 
which was not even in the mind of any member of the House or 
of the Senate so far as the REcoRD shows: 

Provided, tif any country or de mney shall im: an export dut 
un she teand samarten a? Tic Bessee Gace onal bs bonptoed aon 
P paper— 

Not upon wood pulp, but upon printing paper— 


when im from sack country or dependency, an additional duty of one- 
tenth of t af a af oupeesS t rd so imposed, 
ana proportionately for leona Toads aun tert a... 

Now, sir, as a member of this body I have the right to vote upon 
that proviso. I have the right to vote upon it as a separate prop- 


osition; but I have never enjoyed that right. Nobody in the 
House and nobody in the Senate has ever brought forward that 
proposition, that because they impose an me duty upon wood 
pulp exported into the United States there shall be imposed upon 
printing paper when imported from such country one-tenth of | 
cent additional, etc. t proposition I have never had the right 
to vote upon. That amendment originated in the minds of the 
conferees, It was never voted on or suggested in the Honse. [+ 
is not only a new and retaliatory —- but it is one where 
the retaliation does not relate to the importation of wood pulp, 
but to printing paper exported from the same country that im- 
poses an export duty upon wood pulp. 

If the conference committee can take liberty with this bill in 
that way, there is no use of having any legislation here. The thing 
the Senate of the United States ought to do when a tariff bill first 
comes over is to disagree to the entirely, organize its confer- 
ence committee, and authorize them to go out and in conference 
with another committee of the House to — upon a tariff bill, 
Why not surrender the whole subject to them if we have to do it 
— in this way and as we have done dozens of times in this 

i 

Sir, king with the kindest possible feeling toward the con- 
ferees, | must say in their presence and before the Senate and the 
world that such a piece of arrogant assumption never can have 
the justification of the Constitution of our country. It breaks 
down the rights of Senators to pass upon a question of this kind, 
We have to take this question and twenty or thirty others of a 
similar sort—the duties upon sugar and the like of that—and in 
this combined, homol way we are to vote upon the whole 
mass and accept from the conferees at their dictation such leyis- 
lative amendments as they choose to put upon the bill. 

This isnot a trivial matter. When we look back into the his- 
tory See law and understand the care of parliamen- 
tary bodies in respect to the control that they exercise over their 
committees of conference, we ought to be ed and alarmed 
at the laxity with which we intrust to the hands of conferees those 


wers which the Constitution e laces in the body of the 
nate. I read from Jefferson's ena? ; 


. Conferences may be either simple or free. Sipoumterencosinply. written 
reasons are the House asking it, and they are read and delivered, 
without debate, to the managers of the House at the conference, but 
are not then tobeanswered. (4Grey,144.) The other House then, if satisfied, 
vote the reasons sa’ . ; if not satisfied, they resolve 
them not satisfactory a on the subject of the last con- 
ference, where 7 read and deliver, in like manner, written answers to 
rey, 183.) They are meant chiefly to record oS wey 
Saseuringe Of b SrOmEney MMM EAEEEEEote ins. rey sk) 
m of @ necessary measure m. rey, 255. 
At free conferences the Nive voce and freely ona inter- 
change propositions for such as may be made in apariiamentary 
way, and may bring the sense of the two. Houses together. d each party 
reports ire to their pigoeees Houses the substance of what is said on 
both sides, and it is entered in journals. (9Grey, 220; 3 Hats., 280.) This 
report can not be amended or altered_as that of a committee may be. 
> = 


* * 1 * a 
After a free conference, usage is to proceed with free conf ,and 
not to return again to a conference. _—. 


Now, here is a chapter extracted by that splendid parliamenta- 
rian, Thomas Jefferson, from the laws of parliamentary govern- 
ment and States. It is collated and edited, and that t of it 
which we adopt by an express rule is here printed. that the 
seri! dined Se oe 
no i i y no t to t. 

Then a conference between the two Houses certainly amounts 
to something more than er ee ee 
bership of one political as to what a bill shall be when it 
Som a soeeo palitions toilaey-ameibess. om the par of th Repub: 

a mere j ,an on e u 
lican conferees of the Senate to get So eae 
the House to agree upon a measure in all of its details, and then 


to appeal to the Republican conferees of the House, with the sup- 
niga a single Democrat, who claims to be such—a true Popu- 
ist, possibiy—to sustain that 


the absence of the . w 
are shut upon them and they are shut out? We call that confer- 


dent, it is an unfortunate 
United States that the taxation of the is a political question. 
I do not know that it will ever be am too far ad- 








1897. 


it has come to this further, that a tariff bill is no longer a bill of 
taxation to the revenues of the Government, as it is defined 
in the Constitution of the United States, but it is a bill to confer 
benefits upon followers who contribute their money to 
the support of the campaign, out of whose voting the commissions 
have come that enable gentlemen to take their seats on this floor 
and on the floor of the House. Fagg: 

We have in this bill for the first time in this country an exclu- 
sively partisan bill, treated in a partisan way, by partisan methods. 
This is the bill of a political party in this country, and not the bill 
of a common conference between the membership of the Senate on 
either side. There are many features of the bill that are so repug- 
nant to its present supporters that I am quite sure [ am not exag- 
gerating at all or making any misleading statements when I assert 
on the feor of the Senate that there are Senators on the other side 
who support the bill who would gladly see it defeated. But, sir, 
the y bond, the party power is stronger than their conceptions 
of the interests and the welfare of the people, and they bow to it. 
They yield to it; and the conferees do the same thing. 

Now, I wish to state a little about the history of this bill, inas- 
much as that subject is now ousen to what I am saying. I 
want to go through with the dates at which the various actions 





have been taken upon the bill. 
First of all, the was projected and was considered and was 
framed asa measure by the Committee on Ways and Means 


in the House of Representatives that was organized during the 
last Con , not the present one. It might be the same mem- 
bership, on it is a different committee; it is a new committee. 
After they got it into that shape and concluded that it would suit 
them as a partisan measure, the bill, predicated upon those con- 
ferences, was introduced in the House on the 15th day of March, 
1897, and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. It was 
reported back March 19, 1897. Four days’ consideration of this 
enormous bill is all that the Recorp shows they gave to it. 

Mr. President, if the wisdom of Solomon had been ten times 
multiplied, and that committee had each one of them 
that sum of wisdom, they could not have considered the bill in 
four days. They could scarcely more than have read it in four 
days. But the party demand was exigent, there was no escaping 
from it at all, and they reported it back on the 19th day of March. 
That was extraordinary speed in legislation. 

Nine days were given to the actual discussion of the bill in the 
House, with short sessions, too, not long ones. It passed the 
House on the 3ist day of March, 1897. It then remained thirty- 
four days in the Senate committee, during which time the Demo- 
crats were locked out of the committee room. The caucus that 
met in the Marble Room, and the Republican committeemen con- 

without the intervention of a word by the Democ- 
or the Democratic committeemen. 

. GEAR. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Alabama to the fact that the so-called Wilson bill 
was framed in the basement of the Capitol and not a Republican 
ever saw it until it was brought into the House, and it was dis- 
cussed in the House on its final passage but two hours. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator suppose that that was the 
reason why Grover Cleveland denounced it as a bill of perfidy and 


Mr. GEAR. I do not suppose anything about it. 
tleman to settle with Grover Clevelan 
hae say about it. 
. MORGAN. Mr. President, whatever wrong may have been 
done by Democrats, if such a thing as that was done—— 
Mr. GEAR. The gentleman ought to know the history of that 


MORGAN. Ido not know that sort of history. I thank 
have not as much to do with such history as the Senator 
Iowa. I do not meddle with things of that sort in that way. 
EAR. I donot know that the Senator is famous for med- 
sereing except things that do not amount to very much 


I leave the 
himself. I have noth- 


‘Pelt 


Fe 
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MORGAN. Very true, as in a little matter like the saving 
$50,000,000 to the Government in the settlement with the Union 
Railroad peeeeeny 

a GEAR. I meddle when I think it is my business to med- 


Mr. MORGAN. Of course it was your business to meddle 
hen you as chairman of the committee reported a resolution, and 
the moment it was taken up you took the floor and asked the Sen- 
ate to at about half past 1 o’clock in the day. 

Mr. @ That was my privilege, I think. 
Mr. MORGAN. Yes; it was your privilege. 
Mr. GEAR. I think I violated no privilege or rule of the Sen- 


Mr. MORGAN. None at all; but there is a very great differ- 
ence between good taste and privilege, Mr. President. There isa 
big difference. If the Wilson bill committee shut out the Repub- 
licans from consultation about that bill, they did very wrong. 
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That is not the spirit of legislation in the Senate of the United 
States. The party whip may compel men to do a thing of that 
sort; but here an open-handed legislation and conference between 
Senators never tolerates it. There is no man who claims the 
right to a seat on this floor who can justify such conduct under 
the sense of its being in conformity with the Constitution. 

Mr. GEAR. I never attempt to defend any conduct of the 
Temocratic party on this floor or elsewhere. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; they have not fallen so low as to require 
that you should. I hope it will not be soon that they will get 
down to a stage where they will require the Senator's approval or 
justification. We shall yet persevere. Thank God, there are 
some of us left on hand who still have some instinctive respect for 
the rules of procedure and the Constitution of the coun:ry and 
some respect for something else besides corporate power, money 
combinations, the rule of autocrats choking the country to the 
knees and never allowing it to rise again to its feet. We areina 
better state than that yet. There are enough of us here to take 
care of that part of the country’s respectability and honor, and 
we are going to do it. 

The bill was thirty-four days in committee after it came to the 
Senate. Here are the members of that committee around me. 
Let me ask them the question now and see if any of them will 
deny it. During that period of thirty-four days, or at least thirty 
two days, were the Democratic members of the committee called 
into consultation upon the bill? Right or wrong, proper or im- 
proper, there is no denying that the bill as it was reported back to 
the Senate is simply the production of a party machine. That is 
true. Wecan not get out of that statement. 

Then the bill was discussed thirty-six days in the Senate, and 
the Senate made 872 amendments to that batch of extraordinary 
wisdom that came to the House of Representatives from that 
committee in four days, and was then discussed nine days in the 
House. How did the Senate, this Republican Senate, ever get its 
mind made up and its conscience toned up to the proper key to 
justify them in interrupting this wonderful production of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
by putting upon the bill 872 amendments? Many of those amend- 
ments doubtless were voted upon on the idea which reverses what 
the honorable Senator in charge of the bill stated to the Senator 
from Utah, that when the conference came about no new matters 
would be brought in there and considered. But now we see that 
many new matters were brought in and considered that had never 
been called to the attention of the Senate. We see it now. 

There were 872 amendments. Where did those amendments 
come from? Were they amendments in vindication of some prin- 
ciple of governmental taxation? No, sir; they were demands 
made upon that committee by interested parties that the different 
interests in this country who were to be paid by the bill should 
have their share in the plunder. 

Those are pretty strong words, Mr. President, but they are sim- 
ply and truly characteristic of what took place exactly. There 
were 872 amendments. Some of them were verbal, of course, but 
the great body of them were amendments that were quarreled 
over and almost fought over in the committee and in the caucus, 
the ee of controversy being how much each man could get 
out of the bill for the benefit of his constituency, his State, and 
his party, and for the payment of political debts. 

Sir, the sugar-trust schedule everybody knows was just based 
upon that same idea. In the bill a provision was left for the pur 
pose of controlling trusts—a provision that I had the honor to 
write and which was incorporated in the Wilson bill. It was left 
intact. The Republicans of the Senate refused to add anything 

to it, thereby affirming one of two things, either that it was no 
account or else that it was good enough. 
| It had been on the statute books for nearly four years and no 
rosecution ever took place under it. That is not the fault of the 
epublican party. because the Democrats were in power. It was 
| either the faut of the law or the fault of the Democratic party, 
| because the violation of that section of the law has since been fre- 
| quent and open and shameful. That violation is going on day by 
ay. A gentleman from Philadelphia writes me as follows: 





[am not personally interested in the sugar trust, but I feel that if Wash 
ington officials knew the extent to which the sugar trust have purchased 
leased, and are using every available empty building in this vicinity to stor 
raw sugars which they have brought in to avoid the tariff change. som 
method would be devised to force them to disgorge something of the $10,000 
000 or $20,000,000 they will make out of it by their unpatriotic method All 
through New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and other places warehouses, 
stables, haylofts, and every empty place is stored with raw sugar to beat the 
Government. 


That looks like an episode in my remarks, Mr. President, but it 
is not. It is directly on the line of what [havetosay. This gen- 
tleman I do not know at all. I will show his letter to any Phila- 
delphian who is here. I will send it to the Senator from Pennsy]l- 
vania (Mr. Quay], if he wants to see it, and he can judge about 
the respectability of the writer. He does not write me confiden- 
tially. He assures me that the sugar trust is filling up every 
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empty place, warehouse, haya, and stable barn in New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and doubtless elsewhere with the 
that - are importing into this co to beat the bill, cami, 
to beat the legislation, to beat arene t is that for the sugar 
trust to do except to violate the statute that the Republicans have 
left on the statute books? What is thatstatute? It punishes any 
men who combine together to import sugar into this country for 
the purpose of affecting any market. The case is a plain one and 
clearly within the law. Now we will see whether the Republican 
President is going to enforce it. 

There is ten or twenty million dollars that the sugar trust is 
making by a speculation which they conduct by importing sugars 
for the purpose of erengees that traffic in the United States 
and raising the price. ey are engaged in it now. The Con- 
gress of the United States has vainly endeavored to make a retro- 
active law in this bill for the purpose of reaching that evil. They 
have not been able to do so according to their views of the re- 
straints of the Constitution of the United States. Here is an 
open and palpable violation. That is one of the reasons why 
sugar stock bounced so enormously in the last five or six days, 
after the determination was made known what the conference 
committee would report upon sugar tariff. 

That is one reason of it. The reason is that the men who buy 
this stock know that the sugar has already been bought and im- 
aes into the United States, and that the bill as it stands to-day 

a gift to the sugar trust of somewhere between ten and twenty 
million dollars—an actual ~~ Mr. Gage, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was right when he said Congress ought to impose an 
internal-revenue duty upon sugar already imported and now in 
the United States. 

That is one of the cases where the power of a political organiza- 
tion has been brought to bear distinctly and directly to command 
the Republican party to foster the sugar trust oy potting a high 
import duty upon raw sugars and also u refined. You deliver 
the reward to them, What you buy with it or have bought with 


. it it is not for me to say, but that it is a reward to them and a tax 


on the people is beyond all question. 
Now, sir, in that matter the conference committee owe a re- 
—s % the country and to the world of ne changed 
rate fixed by the House and the Senate both. They have 
changed the rate fixed by the House and also the rate fixed by 
the Senate, without any consultation with either of the bodies. 
They did not report these changes back to us except in this final 
report, upon — ae ~ age oa shall be a vote in solido, zn 
or nay, upon entire bill. Such privileges as that, usurped by 
a coulaueneh committee, do away with the freedom and liberty of 
legislation. The vote of a Senator on this floor amounts to noth- 
ing, the vote of a majority on this floor amounts to nothing, when 

this thing can be done. 

Mr. President, I insist that these conferees shall be held down 
to the parliamentary law; that whatever wrongs may have been 
done heretofore, whatever laxity there may have occurred in 
islation through the agency of the conference committee, we 
not have a tariff bill put upon the people of the United States 
containing these various measures originating in the conference 
committee that neither House has voted upon, and in the case of 
sugar, that each House has voted down. 

reat credit has been given, a great triumph has been acclaimed 

for the House of Representatives in the return, the nominal, ap- 
aay of the conference committee to the rates imposed 
y the House nurs ne ane sugar, and the newspapers go so 
far as to say that the splendid and ponderous Speaker of the House 
has worked this result. Whether they are correct about that, of 
course I can not tell. I hope they areincorrect. But if it is true, 
notwithstanding his ponderosity, itt a that the harder he 
sta down enaee then tek bien te . for after all it turns 
out, according to the judgment of the New York speculators, that 
Mr. Reed, while t aot Se ee If he 
can not work a safety valve any better than that, he had better 
quit politics, for here it is: The House of Representatives voted 
a tion that our conferees recommend to us, and 

e Senate against it. The proposition now presented in 
this conference report was never presented before for the con- 
sideration of the Senate or the House. Nowit is in a form where 

is im ble to amend it under the rule. There is the danger 
of all of this usurpation of conference committees. When they 
can not get the assent of the Senate or the House to approve, 


sate ie keene ruaed. it isin Tecomeiuchie: manter teenie 
as 
Senator from Arkansas stated, entirely new, the power on the 
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never ap in the House of Representatives, as it origin.:..) 
only in the conference committee, and they have chosen to re)... 
it back here as an agreement between the two Houses, we los: | ),.. 
= of amendment, and our right of legislation is gone entir._ 

e are here a set of mere dummies, to be moved like the men .., 
a chessboard to the different squares at the will of the player. 

These Senators have given us no chance to move an amend). ;); 
to this provision. They usurp to themselves the authority to), 
it in such form here that we can not amend it. Well, sir, if \.,, 
can ever get legislation into a shape \there a committee of ©. ). 
ference, atc and controlled directed by a party caucn.. 
can put legislation before us that we can not amend, then let»), 
ask you what business we have here? What are we doing })..;... 
What rights have we got? And how can we possibly protect ..y; 
constituents in a matter of this kind? 

Mr.SPOONER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabay,, 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Did the Senator read from Jefferson a {ow 
moments ago that neither parliamentary body can amend a 1). 
ference re ? 

Mr. MORGAN. After a free conference, no; but before that, 


yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. This is after a free conference. We do not 
have simple.conferences. We have onlyfulland free conferences, 

Mr. MORGAN, If the Senator knows where he gets authoriy 
for saying what sort of conferences we have, I wish he would cit»: 
me to that book. We have any kind of a conference that a pariy 
majority dictates. Thatis all of it; and it always comes in a sha). 
to suit t jority on the floor or on the two floors. No, sir; we 
have de from the parli law entirely. First, we 
have a simple conference. What is that? A presentation of the 
views of the Senate of the United States. The House conferves 
say, ‘‘ No; we can not accept that; we can not recommend it to 
the House. We suggest certain ts which are found in 
the House legislation. Report it back to the Senate of the Unit«! 
States and see if they will not agree to it or will not recede or will 
not modify it.” 

That must be done. Then after that a free conference occurs, 
in which the views of the committee as such are not stated and 
presented to either House, but where the conferees mingle freely, 
converse and debate with each other over the subject. Th:n 
another free conference is ordered, and as many more as neces- 
sary, until one House or the other gives way or else one House 
says that it will adhere, and the bill is Thatis the conference. 

reason have we for giving up all of this ancient regula- 
tion of the par! law that we have adopted by an express 
rule? What exigency or is there in our situation that 
pt aye ayy Aarne “ase ae of law that we have 
w so we our to protect our 

: power to pro 

There are items here that are in every sense of the word impor- 
tant to the people I represent on this floor. For instance, the tax 


upon white , the tax and ties. After the Sen- 
had put and the free list and reduced tle 
duty on white pine from §2 to $1, the conferees come back here 


and tell us that they have made a modification which nobody ever 
— in either House, that is not satisfactory to either House. 
y have ted a modification of it. Who authorized them 
to do it? hat is the reason I have not the 7 offer 
a modification, to move an amendment to it? act 
can ori, by any man connected with the 
Ss I have not the right to offer an amendment to? 
one, Mr. President, except under that laxity of practice which 
permits commitiees of conference to usurp authority to put new 
matter into a conference and then claim it is beyond 
ene 
they have no 
Sandon bare 
you have 
rule u- 


their ee and that this 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. »Chair has not the ity 
Bee ee ee ee on ints 
of = to the eae is 
uestion contained in a conference present occupan 
of the feels that it would be an unwelcome task if he 
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amendments made in either House or both Houses, or whether a 
conference report as submitted to the Senate contains new and 
or irrelevant matter. 

The rules of the Senate certainly do not provide for such action, 
and the Chair calls the attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
and of the Senate to the fact that this conference report has been | 
adopted by one House in this perfected shape, and that this re- | 

rt is now submitted here as a whole for parliamentary dis- | 
cussion and decision in the form of concurrence or disagreement. | 

All arbitrary raling on a point of order like this after the bill | 
has been fully by one House and approved by it can not be | 
within the power of any 


ene officer. 
He can not decide while such a report is being discussed and 
during the 


progress of its presentation that matter has been in 
inserted which is new or not relevant, and thus decide what should 
or should not have been agreed upon. Itis not the province of 

e Chair. 
thei such questions are such as should go before the Senate when 
it votes upon the adoption or rejection of the report, which is the 
only competent and parliamentary action to be taken. 

If the e itself can not amend this report, and it admittedly 
can not, the Chair can not do more in that respect than the Sen- 
ate itself. The Senator from Arkansas asks the Chair by its deci- 
sion to do that which the Senate itself can not do, to amend this 
conference It is not possible to amend by such a method. 
The Senate must decide for itself as to the competency of this 
re in all iculars and the relevancy of all amendments. 

o rule or practice permits the presiding officer to annul the | 
action of a conference committee, and thus indirectly to amend it. 
The Chair has not the power to thus negative the action of a free 
conference and send a passed bill back to a new conference with- 
out a vote. Only the action of the Senate upon the vote taken 

concurrence has that power. 

The effect of such a decision, if made, can only be surmised. 
‘Where would the bill go if thus amended? Not to the conference 
committee, for that has been dissolved upon the making of its re- 
port to the other House and acceptance there. Not to the Sen- 
ate conferees, for they have concluded their action also. Possibly 
to the Senate Finance Committee, where the bill started many 


months ago. Such a decision, therefore, that paragraph No. 396, 
contai in the conference report, contains new matter or new 
legislation, or is not germane or relevant, might be tantamount to 
indefinite ent of the bill. Surely the Chair has no such 
power, if exercised would be arbitrary in the highest degree. 


The Chair decides that the point is not well taken. 


The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 652: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 652, and agree to the same with 
anamendment as follows: In line 8 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ten;” and the mpaete cares to the same. 

Amendment num 653: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 653, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 


“ Manufactares of paper: 
“309. Paper res. B in, 20 per cent ad valorem; if bordered, em- 
bead eae, tinted, or decorated, 35 per cent ad valorem.” 
And Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not quite understand the last 
amendment. Paragraph 399 as it originally stood read in this 


printed, 


Did the Senate pro 
Mr. 
Mr. 


PE 


en plain, 20 per cent ad valorem; if bordered, embossed, 
eedeea 30 per cent ad valorem. 


an amendment to that paragraph? 
Senate itself? 
JONES of Arkansas. Yes. 
ALDRICH. The Senate did adopt an amendment to that 


Mr, JONES of Arkansas. I donot seeit. Then I find that the 
conferees, 


following the bad precedent which was set in the para- 
which has just been under discussion, have raised the rates 


were fixed by the House, and the rates seem not 
to have been by the Senate sc far as I can see from the 
text of the bill. 
Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will turn 


to page 161, paragraph 

895c, he will see the amendment numbered 659. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That provides as to paper envelopes: 
embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Then it seems that the House put 30 per cent tax on these paper 
envelopes. The Senate c the structure of the paragraph 
= _— the same rate, the conference committee bring it 


35 cent. 
ALDRICH, Does the Senator from Arkansas think that is 


It seems so to me from what the Sen- 
oe Is that not correct? If 
to be corrected. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate fixed a rate of 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem on a small portion of these envelopes; 35 per cent ona larger 
portion, and a higher rate on the remainder. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The description of the paragraph is, 
‘* If bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated, 30 per cent 
ad valorem.” The proposition to raise the rate to 35 per cent uses 
these words, ‘‘ If bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated;” 
exactly the same words. The House committee embraced all these 
articles in a more general provision and made the rate 30 per cent. 
The Senate then, using these words, defining what paper should 
bear a tax of 30 per cent, limited it certainly to that class of paper; 
and now the conference committee comes in with 35 per cent « 


th 
th 


Lona 
class of paper that is described exactly in the same words as were 
adopted by the Senate. If that is not correct, I should be glad to 
have the Senator so state te the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to mea reading of the paragraph will 
show that that is not correct. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

show it. 
Mr. ALDRICH. 


I should like to have the Senator 


It provides that 


If made from tissue, parchment, or imitation parchment paper, 35 per cent 
ad valorem; envelopes of parchment, or imitation parchment, or tissue paper, 
tor inclosing photographs, 40 cents per thousand and 15 per cent ad valorem 


That is much more than 35 per cent. We have made a straight 
rate on all kinds at 35 per cent ad valorem, which was a compro- 
mise between the two Houses as to the rates on all kinds. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph as it passed the Sen- 
ate, according to the Senator’s statement, is: 

Paper enyelopes, plain, 25 per cent ad valorem; if bordered, embossed, 
printed, tinted, or decorated, 3) per cent ad valorem; if made from tissu 
parchment or imitation parchment paper, 35 per cent 
ef parchment, or imitation parchm or ti 
graphs, 40 cents per thousand and 15 per « 


ad valorem: en 
paper, for 
ent ad valorem 


elopes 


, photo 


ssue inclosin 

It seems to me there are four classifications in that paragraph. 
One is “‘ paper envelopes, plain,” which carry a duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem; another is paper envelopes, ‘‘if bordered, embossed, 
printed, tinted, or decorated,” which carry a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem; another is paper envelopes, ‘‘if made from tissue, 
parchment, or imitation parchment paper,” which carry a duty of 
35 per cent ad valorem. That is a different class of paper alto- 
gether. Then there is another classification which carries a higher 
rate. The description in the words adopted by the conference is: 


If bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Thirty per cent was the rate put on these articles by the action 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thirty percent would be the rate if they were 
not of the two classes named in the last part of the paragraph, 
which are fixed at a higher rate. Certaimly it was within the 
province of the conference committee, where there was a differ- 
ence in the classifications, to change them. If that be not so, then 
a conference committee has no function at all. There is not an 
increased rate here practically. The three rates about average the 
rate fixed by the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does the Senator understand that the 
words ‘if bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated” are 
understood to be practically repeated in each subdivision of the 
paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly they are. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If that is the correct construction, 
the Senator’s claim is correct. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly those words are understood to 
be repeated. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It does not seem to me that the words 
will fairly bear that construction. 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was re- 
sumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 654: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 654, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

400. Lithographic prints from stone, zinc, aluminum, or other material, 
bound or unbound (except cigar labels, flaps, and bands, lettered or other 
wise, music and illustrations, when forming a part of a periodical or new 


per and accompanying the same, or if bound in or forming a part of printed 
»ks, not specially provided for in this act), on paper or other material not 


exceeding eight one-thousandths of l inch in thickness, 20 cents per pound 
on paper or other material exceeding eight one-thousandths of 1 inch and: 
exceeding twenty one-thousandths of | inch in thickness, and exceeding 


square inches but not exceeding 400 square inches cutting size in dimension 





Scents per pound: exceeding 400 square inehes cutting size in dimensior Mb 
per cent ad valorem; prints exceeding eight one-thousandths of | inch and 
not exceeding twenty one-thousandths of | inch in thickness, and not exceed- 








ing % square inches cutting size in dimensions, 5 ce 
graphic prints from stone, zinc, aluminum, or other material, on cardboard 
or other material, exceeding twenty one-thousandths of | inch in thickness, 
#5 cents per pound; lithographic cigar labels, flaps, and bands, lettered or 
blank, printed from stone, zinc, aluminum, or other material, if printed in 
less than eight colors (bronze printing to be counted as two colors), but not 
including labels, flaps, and bands printed in whole or in part in metal leaf, 20 


er pound; litho 





cents per pound. Labels, flaps, and bands, if printed entirely in bronze print- 
ing. cents per pound; labels, flaps, and bands printed in eight or more 
colors, but not including labels, flaps, and bands printed in whole or in part 
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in metal leaf, 30 cents per pound; labels, flaps, and bands printed in whole 





. or in rt in meta! leaf, 50 cents per pound. Books of paper or other ma- 


terial for children’s use, containing illuminated lithographic prints, not ex- 
cootiag in weight 24 ounces each, and all booklets and fashion m ines or 
»eriodicals printed in whole or in part by lithographic process or decorated 
y hand, 8 cents per pound.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should be glad if the Senator from 
Rhode Island would explain the general effect of the changes in 
that paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH, The general effect is a reduction of rates all 
along the line. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. I thought there was a reduction in 
some of the rates; but in others there must be an increase. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no reduction in lithographic prints 
in metal leaf. I think that is the only exception. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. This subdivision provides for ‘‘ labels, 
flaps, and bands printed in whole or in part in metal leaf, 50 cents 
per pound,” which is certainly an increase over the Senate rate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; in that particular, in regard to metal leaf, 
it is an increase. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is an increase from 35 to 50 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What was proposed by the House of 
Representatives as to that item? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam notcertain. There isa reduction in the 
first part of the paragraph and all the way through, as the Sena- 
tor will notice. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought there were reductions in 
the first part, but there seem to be very material increases in the 
last part of the paragraph. I regret to see that the increases have 
been made, aiken z was gratified to see the reductions in the 
first part of the ——. 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was re- 
sumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 664: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 664, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

‘406. Playing cards, in packs not exceeding fifty-four cards and at a like 
rate for any number in excess, 10 cents per pack and 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How much reduction is that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a reduction from the House rate, which 
was 10 cents per pack and 50 per cent ad valorem, to 10 cents per 
pack and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WHITE. If I remember correctly, the Senate amendment 
was put on with a great deal of enthusiasm on both sides of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is not the amendment to which the Sen- 
ator refers. This is only an amendment in regard to the duty. 

Mr. WHITE. This is in relation to playing cards? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator refers to the internal-revenue tax. 
This Pecagreph relates to the duty. 

Mr, WHITE. I see that is correct. 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was re- 
sumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 673; That the House vecede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 673, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment strike out the words “except steel,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “(except steel); and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 688: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 688, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 135 of the bill, in line 10, after the word 
**manner,"’ insert the words “and not specially provided for in this act;” and 
the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 698: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate number@i 698, and agree tothe same with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

‘437. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, 15 
pr cent ad valorem: Provided, That upon all leather aapentes. made from 

mported hides, there shall be allowed a drawback ov to the amount of 
duty paid on such hides, to be paid under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr, ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island why the oe is placed in that pene 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was put there at the suggestion of the con- 
ferees on the part of the House of Representatives, in order that 
there might be n6 mistake as to whether a drawback was allowed 
upon leather made from imported hides. 

Mr. ALLEN. Why should there be a drawback? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is a drawback under the present law. 
I do not think this changes the law as it now stands. I have no 
question myself but what the whack is permitted under the 
existing law for exported leather made from imported hides. [t 
is only a question of identification. 

Mr, ALLEN. Suppose the present law provides for a draw- 
back, is not the effect of the proviso in this paragraph to pay out 
all oe ne the Government may receive from imposing a tax 
on hides 
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Mr. ALDRICH, If they are all exported, yes; and that would 
be the effect as the law stands. 

Mr. ALLEN. I oapeen, as a matter of fact, that the great m4. 
jority of imported hides which are manufactured into boots 4) 
shoes, and in other forms, are exported? 

Mr. ALDRICH. This provision would not apply in that case 

Mr. ALLEN. Or when manufactured into leather and exported 
in that form, without being manufactured into boots and shoe. 
the result of it would beto deprive the Government of the reyeny. 
which it might otherwise derive under this paragraph. So t)).:; 
portion which imposes a tax is neutralized by the proviso, ay 
neither revenue nor protection will be the result of the enactment 
of this clause into a law. 

I had supposed that the imposition of a tariff on hides was for 4 
protective purpose. I understood that to be the announcement in 
the Senate; and we agreed upon 20 per cent ad valorem finally. 
The first proposition was to impose a duty of a cent anda half 
pound on dried, salted, and fresh hides. That was changed |y 
the committee to 20 per cent ad valorem, which we were assured 
would be equivalent to, if not better than, the specific tax. Now 
all the benefit to be derived from the imposition of a tariff on 
hides is to be frittered away by a drawback; in other words, the 
Government is to obtain the revenue in the first instance, I pre- 
sume, and then that revenue is to be returned to the importer of 
—— who may manufacture them into leather and export the 
eather. 

I should like to ask the honorable Senator from Rhode Island if 
he has made a calculation by which he can inform the Senate and 
the country of the amount, or the probable amount, of revenue 
that will be derived by this paragraph if enacted into law? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is impossible to say from any statistics in 
the possession of the committee—unless the committee has had 
some statistics of which Ido not know—just what the revenue 
will be. I should assume it to be from five hundred to seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars; but that is ts an estimate 
made without any data which might be called re ble. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, basing the calculation upon the present 
law, which the Senator says is substantially the same as this, 
— would be the sum that would be paid husk in the form of 
rebate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nota very large amount, I think. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would it be half the sum collected? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should think not over a third. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is the underlying policy of this proviso? 
Why should there be a proviso of this kind, anyway? What is to 
be gained oe enactment of such a proviso? 

r. ALDRICH. The underlying policy is the policy of the 
United States in regard to all imported articles which are ex- 
ported, that they shall pay a drawback substantially equal to the 
amount of the duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. It amounts to an export bounty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is simply the reenactment of the existing 


law. 

Mr. ALLEN. Admitting that to be true, it amounts, in sub- 
stance, to an e bounty on foreign hides which are brought 
here and manufactured into leather. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think that is so. 

Mr. ALLEN, Willthe honorable Senator explain the difference 
between this kind of a drawback and an export bounty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Government of the United States loses 
nothing, of course, by importing hides here and tanning them 
here and shipping them out, if that gives employment to our own 
poe There is no loss of revenue to the Government of the 

nited States. It is a policy which we have adopted, and I think 
with the acquiescence and support of the friends of the Senator 
from Nebraska. Certainly they are in favor of increasing the 
et trade of the United States and making it as large as 
possible, 

Mr. ALLEN. Weare in favor of increasing the ert trade. 
Here but a few weeks ago the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
CANNON] introduced an amendment to this bill esas for the 
payment of an ae bounty on wheat, oats, corn, and other farm 
products of the United States, amounting, I think, annually to 
about $40,000,000, to the end that the farmers of the United States 
might derive some direct benefit from the passage of this bill. 
That amendment was immediately voted down. We were told 
the farmers did not need it. It t about the united opposi- 
tion of the Republican Senators, it drew the opposition of 
poo ‘oe protected ao of a Chamber. oe hie ers were 
not ' . except by the imposi- 
tion of a slight tax on some articles which they produce in 
sinall quantities; and yet every time we touch any of the manu- 
facturing institutions of the country, that moment we find every 
— of them relieved in the form of a drawback or in some other 

orm. 

Of course, Mr. President, it is useless to argue the matter. The 
decree has gone forth from the other side of the Chamber that 
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enormous taxation shall be imposed upon the farming and the 
industrial classes of this country. There is not a trust or a com- 
bination of capital in the United States, or a combination of for- 
eign capital located in this country, that is not amply protected 
py every word and syllable in this bill. There is not an industry, 
there is no capital, owned by the farmers or by the industrial 
classes which receives the slightest protection from this bill. 

Every burden in the form of high specific duties, added to 
which are large ad valorem duties, is imposed upon the industrial 
classes of our country. The bill is made prohibitory in many of 
its features. The American market is to be turned over to the 
Americanshark; the American commercial highwayman is to sail 
his black flag of piracy unchecked, and he is to fix the price of 
everything consumed by the farming and laboring classes of the 
United States. He has ample liberty under the provisions of this 
most iniquitous bill to impose prices largely in excess of reason- 
able profits upon what he may produce or handle. 

But the singular thing about this bill, Mr. President, is this: 
When we come to manufacturing institutions, everything is done 
that possibly can be done to prevent those manufacturing insti- 
tutions from paying their portion of the revenue. How idle, how 
simple, how foolish it is to impose a tax of 15 per cent ad valorem 
upon hides and then turn around in the next breath and in the 
next sentence and pay out the revenue derived in that form to the 
men who bring these hides into this country and manufacture 
them and export them! We are told that this is statesmanship; 
that it involves a very high order of intellect to impose a tax of 
this kind. Mr. President, it involves about as seach intellect’ as 
it does to play the deuce in seven-up, and not much more. 

All the benefits to be derived from the imposition of this tax 
and a similar tax upon manufactured articles, and all the revenue 
to be derived from it, are actually to be paid back to these favored 
institutions. When the deficits come in the revenue, as they will 
come, when this panacea for all industrial evils shall begin its 
work and fail, as it will fail, then, Mr. President, we are to be 
treated, at the behests of the gold-money power of this country to 
the issuance of new bonds, to the increase of the interest-bearing 
national debt to meet those deficits. 

I believe as firmly as I stand on this floor at this moment that 
the underlying policy of this bill is to cause a deficit in the reve- 
nue and cause the issuance of Government bonds until the money 
functions of this country are performed principally by national 
banks and by private institutions; until the greenbacks and the 
legal-tender notes shall be retired and the entire power of issuing 
currency shall be passed over to the national banks now estab- 
lished and to be established; until we reach that deplorable period 
in this country when this will be a Government of the banks, by 
the banks, and for the banks. It is pretty nearly so now. 

We were promised prosperity when the present Chief Executive 
was elected to the Presidency? In fact, sir, the country was told 
that the moment he was elected that moment prosperity would 
return to the country and there would be labor for all who sought 
labor; that the wheels of industry would once more revolve; that 
all the idle factories would be started up; that prices would rise, 
and that there would be a general prosperity among all the indus- 
trial classes. And yet we have the most gigantic coal strike on 
hand now in this country that this or any other country has ever 
seen. A hundred per cent more men are engaged in striking for 
living wages to-day than ever struck in any industry in this 
country before. 

Their wages have been cut down, their laboring hours and their 
a have been reduced, until asa protest, until as a meas- 
ure of defense for themselves and their families they have been 
pelled to strike. I have been told that in Pennsylvania and 





com 
West Virginia and in other States where the strikeis going on the 
average meal of the husband, the wife, and the children of a coal 
striker does not cost to exceed 3 cents apiece. Think of it, sir! 
Three cents fora meal. Reduced in their time, reduced in their 
~~ has got so that a family has to live upon 3 cents apiece. 
is no hope of relief. Of course there is an attempt to 
arbitrate the difficulties. but they will be arbitrated only one 
way,ifatall. They will be arbitrated in that way, sir, which will 
leave the coal baron master of the situation and leave his opera- 
tive his servant, if not his dog; and then if he dare protest, if he 
dare raise his voice st the enforcement of such rules of con- 
duct as may be-prescribed for him, if in his anger and his distress 
he dare say an in protestation, he will be met with the 
baton of the or the bayonet of the tin soldier. Such is 
IE Rete aed to tes tres a beta aka oe ete 
other forms out to these 

favored industries. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr President, I think the Senator from Ne- 
braska has overlooked some advantages which will be derived 
from this particular clause. The Committee on Finance brought 
in an amendmeni to put hides upon the dutiable list at 20 per cent 

that is now attached, but it was stricken 
I recollect, with the consent of the committee, 
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because, as I know, of the protest of certain Senators who thought 
it would work unfairly to Western interests. The tanneries on 
the Atlantic Coast can depend entirely if they choose upon foreign 
hides. They will pay exactly the same price for their hides that 
the manufacturer of leather in the city of Chicago, or the city of 
Milwaukee, or the city of Omaha, or anywhere else in the West 
pays, and when they export their leather they will get a draw- 
back equal to the duty on the hides which have entered into the 
leather. The Chicago, or the Milwaukee, or the Omaha manu- 
facturer will get nothing. He will pay as much for his hid It 
will cost him as much to manufacture his leather, but he will get 
no drawback. 

Is it not obvious that this provision is in here for the express 
»urpose of taking care of the Atlantic manufacturers of leather? 

think the Senator from Nebraska overlooks that fact. He ought 
to keep in mind that the bill has been made by the committee and 
not by the Senate, and that neither body has made the bill or had 
much to say about it. If he will look over the membership of the 
committee and see where the members come from, I do not think 
he will be at a loss to understand why this provision is put on. 

Mr. ALLEN. [realize where the members of the committee 
come from and the localities they represent, and I realize that it 
is human nature, or perverted human nature, for such interests to 
care for themselves and their own people to the exclusion of the 
people of the United States; but it is a matter of some delicacy 
and I did not care to mention it. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not think we can excuse anybody for put- 
ting in this bill provisions that will bear harshly and hardly upon 
a great section of the country to give benefit to a few people ina 
particular part of the country. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I should have been more surprised 
than ever before in my public life if the provision putting 20 per 
cent taxation — hides had been permitted to remain in the bill 
as originally placed there by the Senate. I had the temerity, 
although never engaging in the business of prophecy as a rule, to 
state in the debate upon this provision when it was under discus- 
sion in the Senate heretofore that it would either be absolutely 
stricken out in conference or else so nullified as to be practically 
inoperative. If New England had ever submitted to this provi- 
sion without a little of the fine art for which that section is re- 
markable, I would have been more astonished than ever before in 
all my existence. 

I knew when the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpricy] 
came back to us from a sick bed to take part in the conference 
that one thing was settled—hides would never be permitted to go 
upon the dutiable list without being put in such position that the 
provision amounted to nothing. 

Our friends upon the other side were in this condition when the 
provision was originally under discussion: They needed votes to 
pass the bill, and needed them very badly, and certain Senators 

ractically demanded that a duty should be put upon hides in the 
interest of the cattle raisers of the West, or else their support of 
the bill would be withdrawn. It was necessary then to palliate, 
to pacify, to reconcile, in order to lead those Senators into a sup- 
= of the whole measure; and therefore 20 per cent was put upon 
rides. 

Now, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] has shown 
beyond any sort of question, here is a provision directly in the 
interest of the leather manufacturers of the Atlantic Seaboard, 
but which practically does nothing for the cattle raisers of the 
West. I havenever favored a duty upon hides. I have never be- 
lieved, in all my experience here as a Senator, that a duty upon 
hides would inure to the benefit of the cattle raisers of the West 
to the extent of a single dollar; and experience since the 20 per 
cent upon hides was put in this bill has shown that to be true. I 
received a dispatch seven or eight days ago from Chicago calling 
my attention to the fact that since the Senate had put a duty of 
20 per cent upon hides the price of cattle had declined and the 
price of hides had gone up. In other words, as I have always con- 
tended, the duty upon hides goes to the benefit of Mr. Armour, 
Mr. Nelson Morris, and Mr. Swift, the great packers in the city 
of Chicago, but not one dollar goes into the pockets of the cattle 
raisers in my State or in the West. 

Our friends from New England, with the ability and the energy 
which always characterize their legislative action, have practically 
nullified, so far as their section is concerned, the duty upon hides, 
and they rely upon the credulity, the ignorance, or the fatuity of 
the cattle raisers of the West to believe that they are helped by 
this sort of legislation, when in fact they do not receive one single 
cent from it. 

Of course this is not even criticism: it is merely in the way of 
observation, because the bill will go through as it is if it goes 
through at all; but I do hope the Senators here who were for an 
instant deluded’into the idea that there would really be any duty 
upon hides have now recovered from that delusion. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I can not understand why a duty 
on hides would not be of some benefit, if the protective tanff is to 
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be believed in any respect, if the provision were left as it cxiginasy 
stood in the bill, But as it is now the manufacturer of leather 
along the Atlantic Seaboard has all the benefit to be derived from 
the importation of hides and no burden to bear, while the manu- 
facturer of leather at St. Louis and other interior cities, who must 
manufacture leather from domestic hides, is put at a disadvantage. 

But I do not believe, as the Senator from Missouri says, that the 
imposition of a taxon hides would not increase in some slight de- 
gree the value of those hides to the producer. I understand well 
that the cattle trust, Armour, Swift, Morris, Hammond, and men 
of that kind, get the lion's share, but I believe the farmers would 

et some slight benefit from it. However, they not only get no 

nefit from it under this paragraph as drawn by the conference 


‘committee, but it is an absolute detriment to the cattle-producing 


interest, and it is an absolute detriment to the great body of con- 
sumers of leather. 

I do not want tobe harsh. I do not want to say that New Eng- 
land has been selfish in this matter. I do not like to accuse any 
section of the country of unfairness; in fact, I do not like to hear 
sectional discussion of any kind. I like to believe that a man 
capable of representing a great State in the United States Senate 
and who has the confidence and respect of the people of that State 
to the extent that they will send him here to represent them is too 
big a man in mind and too big a man in soul to engage in the 
petty work of looking out for his neighbors to the exclusion of the 
remainder of the people of the United States. I want to believe 
it, and I peepee to believe it, so far as I can, and I do not ay te 
now to charge the Senator from Rhode Island or any other Sen- 
ator with an ulterior purpose in the construction of this bill more 
than a general purpose, of course, to make the man who has the 
least bear the greatest burden. 

But it is a singular coincidence, if Imay be permitted to use that 
expression without any offense, that whenever we come to an item 
that affects the people in the Northeast ion of this country—to 
be plain, that affects the people of New land, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and a few such States—we find immediately ample rem- 
edies to escape from the burdens of taxation, ample means of 
shifting the responsibility and the burdens imposed by this bill 
upon the shoulders of the people of other sections of the country, 
ample opportunity to derive specific and absolute benefit from 
the bill itself. I do not say that that is the result of design. I 
would not say that the Finance Committee was small enough to 
construct a bill of that kind, or that the conference committee 
was, but it has been so constructed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the hides imported into the 
United States are used for two purposes, or two classes of pur- 
poses. One purpose is to make leather for export. The other is 
to make leather that comes into competition with the leather 
made from domestic hides. The two classes are entirely distinct. 

The friends of a duty on hides believe that a protective duty on 
hides would help the farmers, the cattle raisers and producers of 
the United States. So far as concerns hides imported for manu- 
facturing leather for export, I have never heard a man anywhere 
object to the business of hides in from abroad without 
the payment of duty and them with American labor and 
exporting them. If there is any man on this floor who has ever 
objected to that, I have yet to hear him raise his voice in this 
Chamber and say so. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Rhode Island will allow 
me, I will say that we have never before given them the rebate 


ees trie aes had a rod on hides. te genet we could 
not obj e i hides here and manufacturing 
them. Nobody thought of doing that. © 


Mr. VEST. They were on the free list. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Fortwenty-five years. 

Mr. TELLER. The two cases are entirely different when hides 
are put on the dutiable list. 4 

Mr. ALDRICH. The law in existence in the United States, 
and it has been in existence for a long time, which allows the im- 

rtation of foreign goods of all kinds and the payment of a draw- 

k upon , has been w the statute books of the 

United States without criticism, so as I know, from the lead- 
ing members of either party. That it is desirable for the United 
States to have materials brought from abroad and use American 
labor here in manufacturing them into articles of various kinds 
thet ‘bp esislation T think ov ealin tate bop woah spear 
them e man oug agree. 

Mr. EN. Does not the Henater know ee well that the 
manvfacturersof leather in the interior of the country will derive 
me EDRICH. " coming to that tina minute. I 
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now discuss uestion of policy aikenen in this Cham- 
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a article from abroad, across the Atlantic, and take ;: 
Omaha and manufacture it there and then export it in competi 
with the man who is upon the seaboard. That is a physical 
dition and not a fault of lation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. Then you deny to the laborin: , 
of the interior of the country what you grant to those alo. 
little seacoast. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not deny it. They are all upo: 
equality so far as legislation is concerned. If there is any «| 
it is on account of location. You can not build a line batt). . ,,,, 
in Omaha, not because there is any legislative restriction tha; \.., 
shall not, but because of itslocation. Youcan not take the A; ,,, 
tic Seaboard to Lincoln. Those are conditions. They are noi ;),. 
fault of the conference committee or of any New England r-),;,.- 
sentative upon the conference committee. You stand upor .), 
equality, so far as the law is concerned, with everybody els. jy 
regard to this policy, which is a wise and beneficent one. 

Now, the protective feature of the hide duty is with respo. ;5 

the hides which are imported in yan oe om with hides that are 
produced here, for the purpose of ros to be manufac. 
tured into boots and shoes in New Eng and elsewhere: ani 
this provision gives them no relief, if they are entitled to reji.) — 
1 do not think, perhaps, they are—from the duty which is im))~..| 
upon hides, re is no discrimination in favor of New Eng):ni 
or any other portion of the —S, 
I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that it is his neigh|)1, 
who object to a duty on hides more than those of the East—t\\.. 
representatives of the States of Wisconsin and Michigan and t). 
States along our Northern border, where the great tanning inter- 
ests of the country are located. They are the people who obj.«+ 
most strenuously to the ce hides. 

_ The simple provision put in to drawbacks is in con- 
tinuance and enforcement of the policy of the United State-. . 
policy which every wise statesman in the United States belicy.s 
should be follo It contains no possible local discrimination. 

Senators have seen fit to allude to the composition of the cvn- 
ference committee on the part of the Senate. It contains tw. 
men from the East and three from the West, so far as the majority 
of the committee is concerned, and if there is any industry of tli: 
great West which is not a taken care of a. provisions of 
this bill I do not know it. there is any possible discrimination 
in the bill as between sections, and I do not think there is, it is 
in behalf and in favor of the section which the Senator from 
Nebraska represents. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator be kind 
any Western industry which is protected by the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. the Senator has any industry in his State, 
it is protected by the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have industries in our State. 
—— ALDRICH. What are they that are not protected by tic 
i 

Mr. ALLEN. We have an agricultural interest there. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is protected by the bill 


Mr. ALLEN. It represents 90 per cent. It is not protected. 
protected by the bill . 


nh 


to point out 


Mr. ALDRICH. It is 
Mr. ALLEN. Not to the extent of a nickel. 


Mr. GALLINGER. What about 
ALLEN. interests of my State are not protected, 
and the Senator from New Ham knows quite that they 
can not be ou have 


protected under Y¥ ’ 
imposed a taxation upon the articles consumed by the farmers «{ 
the West in the form of a duty upon wool that take millions 
of dollars out of them and the quality of their clothing i 
that strong and vigorous climate to pay tribute to the New Enyg- 
land man 

Mr. GALLIN If the Senator will me, although | 
not want to interrupt him, I will ask whether 


that every in the West wants the imposition of 
uties su ees ee ae 
. ALLEN. Oh,I do not bt that. rs of 
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equivalent of 20 bushels of corn from the farmer of my State to 
y the duty —-* thousand feet of white pine. And whom does 
benefit? farmer? No, Mr. President, it benefits the 
trust. It benefits the men who in 1896 contributed largely to the | 
Republican campaign fund, and it is their compensation for money 
advanced,I suppose. And yet you say that is for the benefit of the 
est. 

We impose upon barbed wire, an article our people must have, 
an enormous tax. Upon everything they have in their houses, | 
upon everything they consume, excepting what they raise, upon 
everything they use on their farms you impose a tax of from 25 to | 
60 per cent, and in some instances 90 per cent, and yet you have | 
i , if I may use the expression, to stand on this floor | 

and say, ‘‘ We are protecting the farmer.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph which is decreed to | 
go into the bill as reported by the conference committee provides— | 

, made from imported hides, there shall be | 
gene inaadt cqasl & tne amonns of duty paid m such hides, to be 
paid under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island whether this 
covers leather goods made from such leather? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I should like to ask the Senator 
if the imposition of the duty of 15 per cent on raw hides will not 
very materially handicap the manufacturers of leather goods who 
at this time are engaged in the export trade from the United 
States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a question on which I do not care to 

ress an opinion. They think it will. 

. JONES of Arkansas. Then it would seem that the purpose | 
of this provision is to free the tanners in New England or the tan- 
ners along the Atlantic Coast from the operation of a law which | 
the Senator and the committee with which he has been associated 
have been insisting all the time would be a beneficent law, one 
that ought to be on the statute books—a tax on raw hides. I have 
no sympathy with that view; I do not believe that ought to be the 
case; but if the Senator from Rhode Island believes that a tax of 
15 per cent on a part of the hides consumed in this paragraph 
would be beneficial to the country, how can he escape the conclu- 
sion that the same tax on all the hides would be beneficial? | 

Mr. ALDRICH. All consumed in this country are taxed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is it the purpose of the Senator to 
undertake to increase the cost of all leather goods to the people of | 
the United States above the price paid for leather goods by people 
outside of the United States? Is it the beneficent purpose which 
the Senator has in view to make a higher price for leather goods | 
to the American consumers than the foreigners have to pay when 
they consume exactly the same articles? 

tr. ALDRICH. the Senator believe that the 15 per cent 
will be added to the cost of leather? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And to the cost of the hides also? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Why do you put the duty on hides 
if it does not increase the cost? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am trying to ascertain the opinion of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think when the duty is paid it will 
be added to the cost. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator thinks it will increase the price 
of the farmers’ hides? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think when the duty is paid it will 





be added to the cost. That is the intention of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Arkansas think the 
effect of it will be as I have stated? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator can not put me in the 


ying that I believe the imposition of this tax will | 
result to the benefit of the farmer. 1 believe, as the Senator from 
, that it will result in benefit to the great 
aoe to the men who handle cattle by the thousands, but 
that it will be of no benefit whatever to the men who produce the 
on the ranches—none whatever. 

the intention is to increase the cost of leather to the people 
tes. It will benefit Armour and Swift and Morris. 
— them. It will be a tax on the people of the United 
the Senator intends that this tax shall be a burden 
nited States and shall benefit the persons 
order that it shall not go to the extent of 
manufacturers who are engaged in the 
for the foreign trade this proviso is added. 
said, “* Provided, t it shall not 

to the New —- manufacturers.” 
AL ; is a good deal of talk about New Eng- 
certain that there is not a tannery 
States which is engaged in 
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| paragraph that the tanners along the Atlantic Coast shall be ex- 


empt from the operation of the law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Tanneries are necessarily located where the 
bark is and where the materials with which tanning is done can 
be obtained, which, in the nature of things, is not New England. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have seen tanneries that were not 
With the pre sent cheap rates of trans- 
portation bark is piled along the railroad lines, and it is trans- 
ported in carload lots to tanneries, wherever it is inost convenient 
to have the tanneries located; and the tanneries are along the 
Atlantic. The intention of this provision is to exempt the tan- 
neries along the Atlantic Seaboard from paying the tax upon hides. 
The intention is to increase the price of leather to the people of 
great slaughterers 
of cattle in this country, and at the same time to exempt the 
people along the Atlantic Seaboard, who are always present when 
a tariff bill is to be framed.: The purpose is to increase rates of 
taxation that will be beneficial to them, and then by the proviso 
in the bill to exempt them from the operation of a tax which 
bears upon other people. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, there is not any question but 
that the people of the West and the Northwest. where the great 
cattle industry prevails, were very anxious to have a duty on 
hides. It was believed by the people who have been raising cattle 
and who suffered grievously for a few years by the low price of 
stock that they have been injured by free hides, which came 
in great quantities from South America and other sections of the 
world. There was a general feeling that if this tariff bill was to 


| become a law, there should be in it some provision of that kind. 


We endeavored to secure a fair duty upon hides. We did secure 
it, but not what it ought to have been. However, after looking 
to the industries of making leather in this country and exporting 


it, because we export considerable leather, it was not thought 


best to put up the duty equal to the demand of the cattlemen. In 
my judgment, this provision absolutely nullifies the duty. I be- 


lieve the cattlemen would be better off with free hides than with 
15 per cent ad valorem with this particular provision. 

The Senator from Rhode Island says that they do not manufac- 
ture leather for exportin New England. I think the Senator will 
find that he is mistaken, if he looks it over. If they do not, they 
will now, because this gives to them a bounty. No man in St. 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, or Cleveland can afford to pay the 
transportation on hides from New York and other seaports to 
those points. People who are on the seacoast have the advan- 
tage of cheap freight by water. Whenever they see that the 
duty that they pay upon hides will be returned to them in the 
way of a bounty, they will at once see the advantage of manufac- 
turing on the seacoast, and there is where they will manufacture. 
Every manufacturer away from the coast a sufficient distance so 
that he can not afford to export foreign hides will be put at 
a disadvantage. I predict that if the manufacture of leather does 
not now take place on the Atlantic Coast it will under this bill, to 
the detriment not only of the men who manufacture leather in the 
interior, but to the detriment of the men who produce the hides. 
I would myself much prefer to see this item stricken out and 
have free hides than to see it standing in the way it does. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
a question. Does he not think the effect of this drawback will be 
to lessen the demand for American hides? 

Mr. TELLER. That is exactly the point. The Atlantic Coast 
manufacturer can get his hides cheaper than the interior man, 
and there will be no demand for them in the West, because the 
leather will be too expensive to make. The Eastern man can 
manufacture leather as cheaply as the Western man. Although 
the bark may not be there, the extract is. It will increase the de- 
mand for foreign hides and cut off the demand for domestic hides, 
and reduce the price. 

Mr. BUTLER. Exactly; it will puta premium on foreign hides. 

Mr. WHITE. I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to 
say that the proviso in paragraph 437 does not permit a drawback 
in the case of manufactures of leather. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does not. 

Mr. WHITE. Turning to section 30, on page 254 of the bill, in 
the administrative features, we have a general drawback clause, 
of which the first five lines are as follows: 

That where imported materials on which duties have been paid are used 
in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the United 
States, there shall be allowed on the exportation of such artic! 
equal— 

And so on. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
the provision. 

Mr. WHITE. 


esaar VUGCK 


“And so on” is the most important part of 


Well— 


A drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the materials used, less 
i per cent of such 

Mr. ALDRICH. And they must be identified. 

Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 


duties. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. They must appear in the finished article so that 
they can be identified. Take a boot or ashoe, Can you identify 
the hide as an imported hide from which the leather was made? 

Mr. WHITE. The point I was addressing to the Senator from 
Rhode Island was as to whether the manufactured article has the 
benefit of this provision. It evidently has. He does not deny 
that. Of course there is a difficulty of identification, but I im- 
agine that there will be no trouble in that regard; at least if there 
is any trouble, it will not injure the manufacturer. This provi- 
sion plainly allows a drawback on the manufactured article equal 
in amount to the duties paid on the materials used. So that there 
is no deprivation of the benefit of the drawback in the case of the 
man who manufactures the materials from imported hides. That 
is plain enough. The benefit is not confined to the amendment to 
paragraph 437, but we must read the other part of the bill to find 
out the location of something else that favorably affects the manu- 
facturer regarding hides. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If there is any drawback on leather made 
from imported hides, it will exist notwithstanding this provision 
and not on account of it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island how, 
when an exporter of sugar exports it, he gets a drawback on the 
sugar? How do you identify the raw material of which that sugar 


was made? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It must be refined under the supervision of 
the customs officers—officers of the Government of the United 
States. A man can make boots and shoes in a bonded warehouse 
out of imported leather. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Can not leather be imported in the same way 
and manufactured in a bonded warehouse? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All sorts of things are manufactured 
in Government warehouses. The thing is done under the super- 
vision of the Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But that is under the provision of the existing 
Jaw, not under this proviso. It can be done just the same without 
this proviso as with it. 

Mr. VEST. Why was the proviso put in, then, let me ask the 
Senator, if they can do it under the existing law? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not myself think there is any reason to 
put it in, if = ask for my personal opinion. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Itis ag gf plain that under the provisions 
of section 30 drawback can be allowed upon an exported article 
just so there is sufficient and competent proof to show it was an 
imported article out of which it was made, The question of iden- 
tification is a mere question of proof. That proof can be furnished 
as easily in the matter of hides as in the matter of sugar or any 
other imported article. 

So the importer of foreign leather will actually pay no tariff at 
all when he exports the article, and it is perfectly plain that the 
beef grower will get nothing from this tariff if he does not live in 
the immediate eee perhaps, of a tannery. The great 
herds of cattle out in the West which are sold in Chicago will not 
yield to their owners one single cent of this tariff. It is the man 
who sells the hides, the purchaser of the beef, who will enjoy the 
tariff, and nobody else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burrows in the chair). 
The Secretary will proceed with the reading. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 699: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 699, and agree to the same with 
an amendment es follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“438. Band or belting leather, sole leather, dressed upper and all other 
leather, calfskins tanned or tanned and dressed, kangaroo, sheep and goat 
skins (including lamb ang kid skins) dressed gnd finished, chamois and other 
skins and bookbinders’ calfskins, all the foregoing not specially provided for 
in this act, 20 oe cent ad valorem; skins for morocco, tanned but unfinished, 
10 per cent ad valorem; patent, Leanne. varnished, or enameled leather. 
weighing nct over 10 pounds per dozen hides or s 
20 per cent ad valorem; if weighing over 10 poundsand not over 25 pounds per 
dozen, 30 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; if weighing over 25 
—— per dozen, 2) cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; pianoforte 

eather and pianoforte-action leather, 35 per cent ad valorem; leather shoe 
laces, finish pairs and 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem: boots and shoes made of leather, 25 per centad valorem: Provided, That 
leather cut into shoe are or vamps or other forms, suitable for conversion 
inte manufactured articles, shall be classified as manufactures of leather and 
pay a. , ingly.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment wuanbared 790: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


insert the following: 
ng rates there shall be paid the following 





30 cents per pound an 


or unfinished, 50 cents per gross 


“445. In addition to the f 
cumulative duties: On all leather gloves, when lined, $1 per dozen pairs: on 
all pique or prix seam gloves, 40 cents per dozen pairs; on all gloves stitched 


or embroidered, with more than three single strands or co: 40 cents per 
dozen pairs.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to inquire whether this new duty is in- 
creased so far as the Senate bill is concerned? 
Mr. ALDRICH. It is an increase of 15 cents a dozen. 
Mr. WHITE. How does it compare with the House rate? 
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Mr. ALDRICH, It is 10 cents less than the House rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 704: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 704, and agree to the same wit}, 


an amendment as follows: On page 124 of the bill, in line 3, strike out the 
word “spar;” and the Senate 


agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 707: ‘That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 707, and tothe same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieuof the matter stricken out by said amend- 


ment insert the following: 
‘454. Paintings in oil or water colo: tels, pen and ink drawings, and 
is act, 20 per cent ad valorem; but 


statuary, not specially provided for in 
act shall be understood to include only 


the term ‘statu * as used int 
such statutary as is cut, carved, or otherwise wrought by hand from a solid 


block or mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or from metal, and as is the pro- 
fessional production of a statuary or sculptor only.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. What is the effect of this amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. These articles were placed on the free list by 
the Senate. The House had fixed a rate of 25 per cent. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senate put them on the free list. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 719: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 719, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: Strixe out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 2. That on and after the passage of this act, unless otherwise spe- 
cially provided for in this act, the following articles when imported shall be 
exempt from duty:” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. WHITE. I notice upon page 181 that the Senate, at the 
suggestion made by me, placed incandescent electric lamps at 35 
per cent advalorem. That was done upon a statement made that 
the classification under the present bill would result in an in- 
creased rate, and that 35 per cent, while a very high rate, was the 
rate that had been paid heretofore. I desire to inquire of the 
Senator in charge of the bill what was the object of the elimina- 
tion and where incandescent lamps are now located? What rate 
of duty will be imposed upon the same article? 

Mr. ALLISON. The materials of chief value of which they are 
made, I take it, will go into the basket clause. 

Mr. WHITE. At what rate? 

Mr. ALLISON. At 45 per cent. 

Mr. WHITE. I shall later on have something to say with ref- 
erence to that matter. I think I showed when the proposition 
was before the Senate that one of the closest corporation trusts in 
the whole country had been organized in reference to this matter. 
ae per cent is the tariff heretofore imposed with reference 


to them. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 
The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 720, 721, 722, 723, 724, and 725: That the House recede 


-from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 720, 721, 


722, 723, 724, and 725, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“464. Acids: Arsenic or arsenious, benzoic, carbolic, fluoric, hydrochloric 


or muriatic, nitric, oxalic, phosphoric, phthalic, picric or nitro-picric, prussic 
silicic, aud valerianic.” oP “i - 7 


And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 729: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 729, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment 
insert the following: “ Cattle, horses, sheep, or other domestic animals stray- 


ing across the boundary line into any foreign country, or driven across such 
boundary. line by the owner for tem uw 


pasturage purposes only, “ther 
with their offspring, may be t back to the United States within six 
months free of —_ under regulations to be ibed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury;” a the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. QUAY. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of the bill for 
an explanation in relation to the clause just read, aph 473. 
That clause was intended to permit American owners of catt'e on 
or near the southern boundary of the United States, on the failure 
of pasture and water, to drive to the foothills of Mexico, where pas- 
ture is always mn and water alwaysabounds. It was suggested 
that the time should be limited within which the cattle should be 
redriven into this country, and the period of six months, I believe, 


was agreed upon asthe proper time for the return. The commit- 
tee, intending to construct the clause larly, have inserted 
the words “within six months” after the words ‘* United States ” 


in the latter = of the clause, but owing to the position of the 


phrase it is a little ambiguous. 

It seems to me that upon a quibble at the Treasury Depart- 
ment the law might be construed to ony to cattle outside 
which are to be returned into the Uni tes within six months 


from the passage of this act. I take it for ted that it is the 

intention of the committee that the six months will ran from the 

time when the cattle are driven across the American boundary 

line, leaving them six months for return. 

Mr. AL iN. rae =e See about that. This is a 
ca’ 


. That is the intention. They may be driven 
across at any time. 
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Mr. QUAY. And if returned in six months they will come 





in free of duty? 

in ie XLLISON. After being driven across. There is no ques- 

tion about that. t or . 
Mr. WHITE. I think the provision means that boundary-line 


cattle are allowed a six months’ visit across the line. 

Mr. ALLISON. That seemed to be the understanding and the 
idea. S ‘ 4 . 

Mr. QUAY. That is the intention of the committee. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 740: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 740, and agree to the same with 
an amevdment.as follows: In the last line of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the word “suitable” and insert in licu thereof the 
word “available;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 742: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 742, and agree to the same with 
an ame ent as follows: In lines 4 and 5 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the words ‘‘and scientific books and periodicals de- 
voted to original scientific research; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. What is the effect of that amendment? 

Mr. WHITE. On what page is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On page 189, line 16, of the 
printed bill. ; ; ’ 

Mr. VEST. Is it the intention of the amendment to exclude all 
scientific works, books, etc.? 

Mr. ALLISON. With the exception of the words stricken out, 
the amendment is as agreed to by the Senate. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the purpose of striking those 
words out? : 
Mr. ALLISON. It was said by the House conferees that nearly 


every class of books might come in under the provision for books 
“devoted to original scientific research.” 

Mr. WHITE. I believe the criticism has been made by the 
revenue officers that it is quite difficult to tell whether a book is 
one of original research or one of research not original. 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the paragraph as we had it, it was 
claimed by the House conferees that there would be no limitation 
on the importation of books. 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. Have not these books been on the 
free list for a long while? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Only since 1894. This particular provision 
was not in the act of 1890. 

Mr: JONES of Arkansas. I have never before heard any com- 


plaint about abuses. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have heard them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am sorry the Senate conferees 
agreed so readi 


ly. 

Mr. VEST. ts simply want to call attention to the fact that the 
ignorant and nonprogressive Democracy in 1894, when we made a 
tariff bill, allowed paintings and statuary to come into this coun- 
try free, and also scientific works. Now, when our friends of the 
P., representing not only the morality, but the science, ad- 
vancement, literature. culture, and progress of the age, under- 
take to make a bill, they impose a duty on all these articles. In 
other words, if one of our millionaires—and the country swarms 
with them, if we believe the speeches made and publications in 
the papers—if one of our millionaires or multimillionaires goes to 
Europe, and instead of spending his money in dissipation buys a 
magnificent painting or statue that is a lesson, a history, an epic 
in itself, and brings it back to this country and virtually gives it 
to the of the United States, exhibits it, allows it to be seen 
of all, it is to be taxed. 

If a scientific work which opens up a new page in economy, in 
mechanical advancement, happens to be written by a foreigner, 
we owe tax uw it. We tax ideas, we tax progress, we tax in- 
vention; and this comes from the great party which is eternally 
sneering at Democrats as a party of ignorance and nonprogress, 
camping each year at the place where the Republican party 
compen the year before. Mr. President, we have reversed posi- 
tions. are trailing now, and in four years from this time 
we will the Government, as we are leading now in every 

The PRESIDING 


ent of yarn. 

FFICER. The Secretary will read. 
. The aes of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


2 


i 


Amendment numbered 746: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 746, and agree to the same with an 
as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 

the word “countries,” insert the words “all the foregoing; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. What is the effect of that? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask the Secretary to read the para- 
Sree ee if thie amendment be adopted. 


Secretary read as follows: 
libraries, usual and reasonable furniture, and similar house- 
car papaeme ow families from foreign countries, all the foregoing, 
abroad by them not less than one year, and not intended for 
person or persons, nor for sale. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the report of the 
co-mittee of conference will be proceeded with. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as tollows: 





Amendments nambered 750 and 75} 






That the House : le from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 750 and 75), and agree 
tothe same with an amendmentas follows: Strike out the amended paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof the following 

“523. Coal, anthracite, not specially provided for in this act, and coal stores 
of American vessels, but none shall be unloaded 


And the Senate agree to the same 

Mr. WHITE. If I understand the amendment to paragraph 
523, anthracite coal is now on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This refers to anthracite coal not specially 
provided for. 

Mr. WHITE. 


| 


Practically it is on the free list. 

Mr. VEST. What does the Senator mean by “ practically?” 

Mr. WHITE. I believe there is no other provision affecting 
anthracite coal in the bill. i 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, yes, there is. 

Mr. WHITE. Then Iam wrong about that. It is on the duti- 
able list, notwithstanding the change here, unless used for stores 
of American vessels. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is on the dutiable list by the name of bi- 
tuminous coal up to a certain test. 

Mr. WHITE. The word “coal” is there; and of course that 
includes the whole family. 

Mr. ALLISON. It does not include this particular article which 
is mentioned by name. 

Mr. WHITE. No, I expect it will not cover very much. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This paragraph reads: 

523. Coal, anthracite, not specially provided for in this act, and c 
of American vessels, but none shall be unloaded 

I do not understand what the meaning of the first part of the 
paragraph is: ‘‘Coal, anthracite, not specially provided for in this 
act.” Is not all anthracite coal provided for in this act? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think not. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What anthracite coal can be im- 
ported that does not pay a tax? 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from lowa tell us what this 
provision really does mean? If he will do so, it will save usa 
great deal of intellectual labor. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill endeavor to do so as well as I can. 
Senate inserted this provision: 


mal stores 


The 


Coal, bituminous, and all coals containing less than 92 per cent of fixed 
carbon, and shale, 67 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to the bushel, ete 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator tell us where he 
reads from? I want to try to follow him. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is paragraph 415, on page 167 of the bill, 
relating to coal. Then there is a provision that *‘ coal, anthracite, 
not specially provided for in this act,” shall be free. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator read again what he 
read from page 167? 

Mr. ALLISON. Paragraph 415 reads: 

Coal, bituminous, and all coals containing less than 92 per ce 
carbon. 

Any coal which contains more than 92 per cent of fixed carbon 
is undoubtedly excluded. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
anthracite coal? 

Mr. ALLISON. About 96 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then it is not included in this pro- 
vision? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not included. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then where does it come in? 

Mr. WHITE. It comes in free. 

Mr. ALLISON. Some of it might contain less than 92 per cent 
of carbon; and if so, it would be dutiable. The Senator from 
California is reasonably well up in these matters. 

Mr. WHITE. If we should apply the polariscopic test t 
then we might have no difficulty about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator and his colleagues arranged this 
to their satisfaction, as I understand. 

Mr: WHITE. By no means, Mr. President. 
coal, and I am in favor of free coal absolutely. 
this amendment until I saw it here in print. 
littie mistaken in that regard. 

Mr. ALLISON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WHITE. I made a contest on the floor as well as I could, 
with the usual result, in favor of free coal, and endeavored to 
retain anthracite on the free list for reasons which I tried to state. 

Mr. ALLISON. Wesucceeded in doing partially what the Sen- 
ator desired. 

‘Mr. WHITE. For that partial accomplishment I am duly 
grateful. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understood the Senator from Iowa 
to say that anthracite which contained more than 96 per cent of 
carbon came in free? 


nt of fixed 


How much fixed carbon is therein 


) coal, 


I voted for free 
I never knew of 
The Senator isa 
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Mr. ALLISON. Yes. s 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the effect on the coal not 
provided for in this act? 
The Senator is read- 


Mr. ALDRICH. That is on the free list. 
ing from the free list now. 
r. WHITE. The theory is undoubtedly that there is some 

anthracite coal which contains as little as 92 per cent of carbon. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is it the purpose in putting in this 

revision that there is a possibility that some of it may contain 

low 92 per cent of carbon? I ~ aan it was all above 92, 

Mr. AL N. So it is, I think. 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 752: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 752, and ee to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment 


insert the following: 
products of coal 


“524. Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, and tar known as 
dead or creosote ofl, benzol, toluol, naphthalin, xylol, penal. cronel, toluidine, 
Cont dianisidin, 


xylidin, cumidin, binitrotoluol, binitrobenzol din, tolidin, 
naphtol, na htylamin, diphenylamin, benzaldehyde benzyl chloride, resorcin, 
pw to and nitro-toluol; all the foregoing not medicinal and not colors 
or dyes.” 

And the Senate to the same. 


Amendment numbered 764: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 764, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter by said amendment in- 
eart the following: 

“555. Fish, fresh, froze 


" m, or packed in ice, canght in the Great Lakes or 

other fresh waters by citizens of the United Btates.”’ 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senate provision is as follows: 


Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice (except salmon), caught in the Great 
(re SS es Ce a ee fishermen or citizens of the 


Now, the amendment strikes out ‘‘ or for American fishermen;” 
in other words, fish caught for American fishermen are not exempt 
from duty. As I tand, that is the result of the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is a modification of the Senate amendment, 
aor ee vision to fish caught by our own — 

a HITE. Unless the citizen himself cate the fish it is 
taxable. 


» The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 768 and 769: That the House recede from its dis- 


agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 768 and 769, and agree 
to = == with an conenenses ¢ as follows: Strike out the amen para- 
gra 


a following: 
“659. Fruits or berries, green, ripe, or dried, and fruits in brine, not spe- 


cially vided for in this act.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 783: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amerdment of the Senate numbered 783, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph; and the Senate 


agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 787, 788, and 789: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 787, 788, and 739, 
and agree to the same with an amendment asfollows: Strike out the amended 


peragraph and insert the following: 
» vory tusks in their natural state or cut vertically across the grain 
only, with the bark left intact, and vegetabie ivory in its natural state. 


And the Senate to the same. 
Amendment numbered 798: That the House recede from its 
the amendment of mn 798, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the or t, 
sites the word “ civet,” insert the word “ cocoanut; ” the Senate agree 
© same 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I made a statement during the 
consideration of the bill with reference tothe difficulty experienced 
a the appraisers in discerning cocoa butterine and cocoanut oil. 

ithout entering into the consideration of the matter fully, I will 
ask to insert in the Recorp a very brief opinion of the circuit 
court of appeals of the seventh circait, to be found in 78 Federal 
aepeeee, page 332, simply the opiztion of the court, which bears 
ow > 

The P IDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the de- 
cision referred to will be printed in the Recorp. 

The decision referred to is as follows: 


Bunn, District Judge: This appeal invoives the question of the 
classification of merchandise imported 


of an article 
*nucoa nut oil” under the act of A 


The statement by the shippers 


were entered for and to as 
neueenel che ie tae aiuty of 3} conta per pound 
See provision for ‘cocoa butterine.” importers this 


the 
to be so at 20 per cent ad valorem under sec- 
articles. The case was re- 


covering unenumerated 
ferred to the Board of United States pe ag ptt 
made —— ‘ 
ered on the hearing in circuit court where 


Saas was tebee cade 
© testimony was taken or 








the decision of the General Aaqesinee was affirmed, and so the case s: 
here upon the testimony taken before the Board of Appraisers, and the 
cision thereon affirmed by the circuit court. In the opinion given } 
Board it is said: 

“The merchandise is invoiced as ‘nucoa butter.’ It is used chiefly hy 
fectioners as a substitute for cocoa butter was for dut 
‘cocoa butterine,’ at 3} cents a pound, under paragraph 230, act of A). 
1894, and is claimed to be exempt from duty under paragraph 56%, as . 
nut oil, or to be dutiable at 20 per cent r section 4. Ina circular 
mitted in evidence the following d m appears: ‘ Nucoa is a hari) 
ter extracted from sweet nuts, pre by patent process, its melting 
—— batter freclf nea presents ving of + oo yg — 
cocoa asa . hear Tr cent. N cara 
it is being successfully used by some of e largest ers instead of «) 
and renders wax and wrappers Sey, ucoa must not be confo., 
with ordinary cocoa butter substitutes. Itis an sauepiienalty od art 
Sey Sana has already been taken of by the Ameri 


“The manufacturers make affidavit that the following is the pro 
manufacture: ‘ Nucoa, epee to British patent No. 16x51 
The cocoanut oil is placed, in a solid in resses, and 

ted to a second until the soft oii 


as is more gertioularty described in the aforesaid patent. This extra-r. i 
t then colored sisting ¢0 the ¢ e, With a little 
ellow coloring matter, dissolved in stearic acid.’ It is evident, frém : 
tion, that the merchandise is a of cocoanut oil, rather t 
= ona yoy mpm tens We fi ‘ re areas ol, and « 
rule the claim s exempt from duty under paragrap . AS nucoa 
butter is a cocoa butter poe oh apy om & accordance with G. A., |. 17: 
that it is cocoa butterine, and the claim that it is dutiable at 2) > 
cent under section 3. Reference is made to the principle held in the «|:...| 
ee ee ee ee and of concentra‘ « 
cherry juice (Fed. Rep. C. V., page 984)."_. 
‘There is also in the record an affidavit by one of the directors of the 
ring com . which says: 
uct ‘nucoa’is manufactured solely from cocoanut oil rou-|\y 
the following manner: The crude cocoanut oil is submitted to the : 
. by suitable means until all the oils 1ij)ii1 
ture, or of them, areremoved. The remaining hari ‘\' 
ure and washiny it 
oils or ethers are expe .. This refined 01 is 
color, about 1 part to 5,000, to make it more pleas ny 
is run into molds and allowed to cool. It sets hard 1): 
g, and im this condition is exported.” 
case 


here turns w the of fact whether the article is o.. 
ound Cp ee bp er nlp goccanut L 


from the evidence that in 
eens Seer to America ft is submitted 
a first 
which 


of which no details are and to a second pressing, .! 
Peel etaile appear, and of the effect of which pecssings this oat 
to 8a 


can well nothing under the English patent, 
or aun ay —— the article to the resultant article, ni is 
n ven. How much effect these things may have ucing the article 

a state “eocoanut oil” to a substance more 
nearly allied to a product of cocoanut oil, and properly denominated © coc a 
butterine Pineda wotbetine LOT TY to judge as was the Board 
of General Appraisers who heard and had, presumably, more «x 

know of su In a proper case, no doubt, this court may 


Board of General Appraisers and the circuit 
the e and, if need be, overrule their 
the court to do that. 
of facts made by the 
new evidence in tho 


Board of General and not controverted 

civeuit court, except ft be manifest thaé the decision emer se Appraic 
ers or against we of evi- 
dence. (See In re 5B United Blane we Van ee, 


L tit, Ine or, 49 881.) 
In this last case be 
“Tt was plainly by framers of the act that the board 
paring Py te ee eens ememenset vaine ani 
a ieuiiec aiden todos cones. as 


that 
case, and the decision of the circuit court is affirmed. 
the committee of conference was 


umbered 799: That the House recede from its t 
Fyne ee Renato numberet 70 and agree to the same "| 
an by said amendment 


not preserved, candied, or dried.” 

= i ebe: That the House recede from nt 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 806, agree to same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter a amendment 
insert the : “ineluding old gunny cloth and old gunny bags; and 
the Senate agree to same. 

Mr. WHITE. The effect of that amendment, if I understand 
it, is to insert the word “old.” Is there any other ? 

ee No. 

e 
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Mr. ALLISON. _The words ‘‘not made from gypsum or plaster 
rock” have been added. ; 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


ndment numbered 815: That the House recede from its disagreement 
etal of the Senate numbered 815, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amendment 


i 
| 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read section 
3, proposed to be inserted by the conference committee. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the conference report, as 
follows: 


In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Sec. 3. That for the purpose of equalizing the trade of the United States 
with foreign countries, and their colonies, producing and exporting to this 


} 


strike out the “arriving in” and insert in lieu ereof the words country the following articles: Argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, crude: 
“emigrating to;” and the Senate agree to the same. brandies, or other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or other ma 

Amendment numbered 816: That the House recede from its disagreement terials; champagne and all other sparkling wines; still wines and vermuth; 
to the t of the Senate numbered 816, and agree to the same with | paintings and statuary; or any of them, the President be, and he is hereby, 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said amend- | 2uthorized, as soon as may be after the passage of this act, and from time to 
ment, after “specimens,” insert the words ‘or casts; in line 2, | time thereafter, toenter into negotiations with the governments of those 
strike out the words “in bronze, alabaster, or wood;” in line 3, after the countries exporting to the United States the above-mentioned ar es, or 

“ 


word “use.” insert the words “and by order;” and in line 6, strike out the 
word “or,” where it last occurs, and 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to have that paragraph 
of the bill read as it wil) stand when amended as proposed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


649. Pee and Ss, Statuary, and specimens or casts of sculpture, where 
specially imported fn faith for the use and by order of any society in- 


rtin lieu thereof the word “ and;” 


corporated or established solely for religious, philosophical, educational, sci- 
cotific. or pu or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for 
the use and by order of any college, a, school, or seminary of learning 
in the U States, or any State or public arary. and not for sale; but the 
term “regalia * as herein used shall be held to embrace only such insignia of 
rank or office or emblems as may be worn upon the person or borne in the 
hand or institution, and shall not in- 


cameo exercises of the societ 
of furniture or fixtures, or of regular wearing apparel, nor per- 
sonai property of individuals. 

ee OFFICER. The reading of the report will 
resu ; 

Mr. WHITE. Before the reading of the report is resumed by 
the Secretary, I notice that amendment 819 eliminates sanerkraut 
from the free list. I have no doubt that the Senate committee 
made astrong stand to preserve that feature of the bill and failed. 


Laughter. 
The of the report of the committee of. conference was 


resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 827: That the House recede from its disagreement 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 827, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “ preparations.’ in the matter in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the words ‘that can be; and the Senate 


agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 839: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 839, and to the same with an 
as : In lieu of the matter by said amendment in- 


* 6%. Wafers, unleavened or not edible.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendments numbered 841, $42, and 843: That the House recede from its 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 441, 842, and 843. 
tothe same with anamendmentas follows: Strike out the amended 
and insert in lieu thereof the follo $ 

: Logs and round unmanufactured timber, including pulp- 


T 


s 


| 


: 
i 


4 


~ 
. 


woods, firewood, handle-bolts, bolts, -blocks for gun-stocks rough- 
hewn or sawed or on one ; pol Ss - and ship-plank 
a 2 the not provided for in act.” 
the agree to same. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How does that change the provision 


= 


went from the Senate? 


xt 


hange, except that we had 
wise it is simply a 


ogy. 
of the report of the committee of conference was 


847: That the House recede from its disagreement 

the Senate numbered 847,and agree to the same with an 

amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment 

word “ permanent;” and the Senate agree to the same. 
What ition is that? 

G OFFICER. It is to be found on page 216 of 


In line 10 of the bill, on page 216, it is pro- 
the word “ t.” 
Arkansas. t is an improvement. 
report of the conference committee was 


L 


Sees wandered 00: That the House recede from its d 


isagreement 
Senate 


numbered 849, and agree to the same with an 


tion as originally 
the Secretary, = 
important paragraph, an 
have been made in its or, 
committee is read, the Senator 


any of them, with a view to the arrangement of commercial ay 





which reciprochl and equivalent concessions may be secured in favor of the 
products and manufactures of the United States; and whenever the gover 
ment of any country or colony producing and exporting to the United Sta 


the above-mentioned articles, or any of them, shall enter into a commercial 
agreement with the United States, or make concessions in favor of the prod 
ucts, or manufactures thereof, which, in the judgment of the President, 





shall be reciprocal and equivalent, he shall be, and he is hereby, authorized 
| and empowered to suspend, during the time of such agreement or conce 
sion, by proclamation to that effect, the imposition and collection of the duties 
mentioned in this act, on such article or articles so exported to the United 
States from such country or colony, and thereupon and thereafter t duties 
levied, collected, and paid upon such article or articles shall be as follows, 


namely: 

“Argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, crnde, 5 per cent ad valorem 

“ Brandies, or other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or other 
materials, $1.75 per proof gallon. 

“Champagne and all other sparkling wines, in bottles containing not more 
than | quart and more than 1 pint, $6 per dozen; containing not more than 
1 pint each and more than one-half pint, $} per dozen: containing one-half 
pint each or less, $1.50 per dozen; in bottles or other vessels containing more 
than 1 quart each, in addition to $6 per dozen bottles on the quantities in ex 
cess of | quart, at the rate of $1.90 per gallon. 

“ Still wines, and vermuth, in casks, 35 cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs 
per case of 1 dozen bottlesor jugs containing 4fch not more than 1 quart and 
more than | pint, or 24 bottles or jugs containing each not more than 1 pint, 
$1.25 per case, and any excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles 
or jugs shall be subject to a duty of 4cents per pint or fractional part thereof, 
but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed upon the bottles or jugs 

“ Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, and stat 
uary, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

* The President shall have power, and it shall be his duty, whenever he 
shall be satisfied that any sack agreement in this section mentioned is not 
being executed by the government with which it shall have been made, to 
revoke such suspension and notify such government thereof 

“And itis further provided that with a view to secure reciprocal trade 
with countries producing the following articles, whenever and so often as the 
President shall be satisfied that the Government of any country, or colony of 
such Government, producing and exporting directly or indirectly to the 
United States coffee, tea, and tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans, and vanilla 
beans, or any of such articles, imposes duties or other exactions upon the ag 
ricultural, manufactured, or other products of the United States, which, in 
view of the introduction of snch coffee, tea, and tonquin, tonqua, or tonka 
beans, and vanilla beans, into the United States, as in this act hereinbefore 
provided for, he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he 
shall have the power and it shall be his duty to suspend, by proclamation to 
that effect, the provisions of this act relating to the free introduction of such 
coffee, tea, and tonquin, tonqua, or tonka ‘beans, and vanilla beans, of the 
products of such country or colony, for such time as he shall deem just; and 
in such case and during such suspension duties shall be levied, collected, and 
paid upon coffee, tea, and tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans, and vanilla bean 
the products or exports, direct or indirect, from such designated country,as 
follows: 

“On coffee, 3 cents per pound. 

“On tea, 10 cents per pound. 

“On tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans, 50 cents per pound; vanilla beans, $2 
per pound; vanilla beans, commercially known as cuts, $1 per pound 

“Sec. 4. That whenever the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, with a view to secure reciprocal trade 
with foreign countries, shall, within the period of two years from and after 
the passage of this act, enter into commercial treaty or treaties with any 
other country or countries concerning the admission into any such country 
or countries of the goods, wares, and merchandise of the United States and 
their use and disposition therein, deemed to be for the interests of the United 
States, and in such treaty or treaties, in consideration of the advantages ac- 
cruing to the United States therefrom, shall provide for the reduction dur- 
ing a specified period, not exceeding five years, of the duties imposed by this 
act, to the extent of not more than 2 per cent thereof, wpon such goods, 
wares,or merchandise as may be designated therein of the country or countries 
with which such treaty or treaties shall! be made as in this section provided for; 
or shall provide for the transfer during such period from the dutiable list of 
this act to the free list thereof of such goods, wares, and merchandise, being 
the natural products of such foreign country or countries and not of the 
United States; or shall provide for the retention upon the free list of this 
act during a specified period, not exceeding five years, of such goods, wares, 
and merchandise now included in said free list as may be designated therein 
and when any such treaty shall have been duly ratified by the Senate and 
approved by Congress, and public proclamation made accordingly, then and 
theventter the duties which shall be collected by the United States upon any 
of. the designated goods. wares, and merchandise from the foreign country 
with which such treaty has been made shall, during the period provided for 
be the duties specified and provided for in such treaty, and none other 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How much of this provision is abso- 
lutely new and was not thought of or discussed either in the Sen- 
ate or the House or provided for by either? 

Mr. ALLISON. know of no item in this clause that is not 
embraced in some form either in the House bill or in our amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I believe coffee was on the free list 
in the House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Coffee and tea. 


‘ 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Without any conditions. 
Mr. ALLISON. No; the House provision relating to reciprocity 
contained coffee and tea, 
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Mr. WHITE. Coffee, tea, and hides only. 
Mr. ALLISON. Page 221. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not think tea was in. 
Mr. WHITE. Coffee, tea, and hides were mentioned. 
Mr. ALLISON. Hides were made dutiable by our action in the 
Senate. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. Then the conference proceeded to 
take new matter that had not been considered in the House or in 
= Senate and put it into the conference report in the reciprocity 
clause. 

Mr. ALLISON. In what respect? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In several respects. 

Mr. WHITE. For instance, champagne. 

Mr, ALLISON. It is in the House provision. 

Mr. WHITE. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Brandy and champagne. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Where is the House provision? On 
what page is it? 

Mr. ALLISON. Page 217. 

Mr. WHITE. Thatis right. It is there. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Are tonqua or tonka beans also in 
that provision? 

Mr. ALLISON. By an amendment in the Senate we put aduty 
upon tonka beans, and then we modified our amendment, trans- 
ferring it into this scheme of the House. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, That was not in the provision either 
of the House or of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; I merely mention that as a fact. Of 
course the entire range of dutiable or free articles was within the 
— 8 = the conferees 7. —— in _- "paces Ber 
whole bill, of course, was open in that respect, but we only ac its invalid characteristic, and I notice that some of the provisions 
—_ poses ane Bano — the ge we a h fer. | Which were then the subject of criticism have been diatinated. I 

e. (ORES OC ASRS. 5 OS Vey © at, as the confer- | thought from what I had seen in one of the newspapers of this 
aie oo. act oe, oe tee I do not ae city that the section was in great deal better shape than it is 
ey had, they conclu to put tonka beans in this provision an ; : : : = 
tae them off the taxabl : list es ues e a very peculiar, indeed a very eccentric affair, as it now 
r. ALLISON. o not know why the Senator should say ; : . 
~~ = ee toes beyond our jurisdiction. We certainly thon to is waaay, oe , oe 2 glad that my rela 
“Mir, JONES of Arkansas. Ido not believe the committee had | ,, That whenever the President of the United States, by and with tho advico 
any authority to increase the reciprocity clause beyond the ground | countries, shall, within the period of two years from and after the passage of 
= ye _ — or ~ na. ; this act, enter into commercial treaty , oF treation with any other country or 
, nA . ere may erence of opinion on that » any such country or countries of the 
point, 1am perfectly clear that we could have taken anything off | $294" Therein deemed: to be-tor the interests of the United Beates: and. in 
or put anything on. We took off mineral waters and one or two | ‘such treaty or treaties, in consideration of the advantages accruing to the 

other items and inserted tonka beans. We certainly had the right 

to take those articles from the dutiable list, with the assent of the 


Mr. TELLER. It was in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I mean in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. But not in the House provision. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. The House had a provision that made it indes. 
nite. There must be some reason for limiting it to two years, an 
I wish to find out what that reason is. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are a great many good reasons, of 
course. We did not want an indefinite method of dealing wit) 
these subjects to run for an unlimitedtime. We wanted the ma: 
ter to be settled, so that our rates of duty and our understandin~ 
with foreign governments would be clear within a reasonable tim, 
and with absolute faith in the ability and in the desire of tho 
President to act quickly with us in respect. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. For two years. 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot remember that there was any criticis)) 
on that point when the question was before the Senate. I under- 
stood that that was acquiesced in as one of the things that ought 
to be hastened in order that there might be some opportunity of 
reducing rates in a reciprocal way. 

Mr. TELLER. Ivoted against the whole provision and regarded 
it as entirely without authority of law, but I did not look particu- 
larly at that clause. 

I do not think it is a wise thing to limit it to two years. Wo 
make treaties of reciprocity with such nations as we can. Suppose 
we have to modify a treatyin twoor three years. The power will 
be gone. It occurred to me possibly that the committee thought 
they could not trust the next Executive, and I wanted to find out 
whether that is the fact. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, when this matter was before the 
Senate, I took occasion to call attention to what I considered to be 


United States therefrom, shall provide for the reduction during a specified 
perce, not exceeding five years, of the duties imposed by this act, to the ex- 


. : ‘ 7 mt of not more than 20 per cent thereof, u such goods, wares, or mer- 
a conferees of the House, and insert them in this scheme or project | chandise as may be d ra ted therein of the country or countries with 
of reciprocity. which such treaty or treaties shall be made asin this section provided for; or 


shall provide for the transfer during such period from the dutiable list of 
this act to the free list thereof of such wares, and merchandise, being 
the natural products of such 7 or countries and not of the 
United States; or shall provide for retention upon the free list of this 
act during as ed period, not ex five years, of such goods, wares, 
and mere now uded in said free as may be di ted therein; 
and when any such treaty shall have been duly ratified by the Senate and 
sere’ by and public made accordingly, then and 
thereafter the duties which shall be collected by the United States upon any 
of the smpuanes goods, wares, and merchandise from the foreign country 
with which such treaty has been made shall, during the period provided for, 
be the duties specified and provided for in such treaty, and none other. 


This is a wonderful affair. I attempted to t out some time 
ago that we have no id to delegate to President, as the 
primary attempt here indicated was the intention of the other 
side, the authority to fix tariff rates below 20 cent or below 
anything else; that while the Supreme Court decided that the 
President, upon the happening of a certain event, might call into 
activity a provision of Congress poms that when he found a 
specific fact the act should go into effect, nevertheless he had no 
authority to exercise any function as to —s tariff rates, that 
being wholly a subject for the determination of Congress. 

To obviate to some extent that objection the words ‘‘by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate” were inserted. I 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee took them from the 
dutiable list. Iam very much gratified that that was done, for I 
never felt a ter sense of outrage than when this duty was im- 
posed on tonka beans by the action of the Senate. There was im- 
ported into this country of tonka beans in 1884, $201,000 worth; 
in 1885, $109,000 worth, and in 1886, $131,000 worth, making a 
total importation for the twelve years of $1,759,000 worth of tonka 
beans, an average of $146,000 a year. There was imported up to 
June 30 of last year $502,000 worth, and in the six months ending 
December 80, 1896, $491,000 worth, making a total of $993,000, 
besides what has been imported since. 

It is therefore plainly to be seen that there are now tonka beans 
enough in this country, imported within the last few months, to 
furnish all the tobacco manufacturers with a five years’ supply of 
this article, which is universally used;amongst them, I believe. 
The Senate saw fit to put a tax averaging, I suppose, about 400 
per cent, upon these articles, which are not produced in this coun- 
try, the sole effect of which would be to enable those people to 
increase their importations of tonka beans from a value of $1,000, 
000 to $5,000,000 without a dollar going into the Treasury and 
without being a benefit to anybody on the face of the earth. I am 


very glad the members of the House committee did not allow this | pointed out that if we had the authority under the treaty-making ‘ 
provision as it went from the Senate to remain in the biil. wer granted by the Constitution to tariff rates, as we have 
Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator is not complaining that we | done sometimes—a bad I conceded and concede—we did 


had no jurisdiction to deal with it? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I doubt ry much whether you had 
jurisdiction; but if you did not, I think the good that was accom- 
oo will go very far in palliation of your assumption of au- 
thority. 

Mr. ALLISON. So there is really no conflict between us now. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator who has the 
bill in charge why the provision limits the power of the President 
to enter into noneeee treaties to two years? I do not see, if | p 
reciprocity is a good thing, why we should not continue it. If 
the Senator will give any reason, I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was in the original amendment and was 
not changed. 


not need any attempted ative grant; that the Constitution 

gave us such treaty-making power as we possess, and that it could 

never be subtracted from or added to by any declaration of Con- 

. Llikewise attempted to point out the only safe and re- 

ble course to pursue was to it both branches of Congress 
to ci in the matter of kin 








1897. 


—————— 


made a treaty with some foreign power, then that treaty is 
permitted to live, how? Not perforce of the Constitution. which | 

Pelegates the authority exercised whenever a treaty is made, but 
it is to go into effect when it is aapeeres by Congress. 
Mr. President, I presume it will be granted that Con 
fix the duties directly, and yet we go through all this folly and red- | 

tape and nonsense, reaching finally the conclusion that Congress 
must act, and making the validity of our negotiations and our | 
treaty depend finally upon the approval of Congress. Why, then, 
write all this nonsense? I admit that it will do no harm, except 
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that it may be used somewhere in criticism of the mental develop- | 


ment of the Congress of the United States. 
Con has 


wer to legislate so that tonka beans may be | 


looked out for, and it has power to legislate so as to fix $6 or $8, | 


r dozen upon quart bottles of champagne. 


as the case may be, ; t 
1 negotiate with the French Government and 


If the President s 


shall, through the medium of our commission now upon another | 


enterprise on that shore, obtain concessions, still his act will 
amount to nothing, and if he submits the treaty to us and the 
Senate ratifies the treaty, still, if the proposed act has any validity. 
that will amount to nothing. Finally Congress must act, and yet 
the Congress might have acted without any of this procedure. 
Tam pointing this out because I think the section is a very un- 


fortunate one, and I regret exceedingly that it has found any | 


place here. It may be that it was necessary for some reason to 


s,s 8 ¢ 2 i « » > | 
pat it in here, but it would be better to state in parentheses the | and cigarettes prescribed by law shall be permitted to have packed in, or 


reason than to permit it to stand as a mere matter of expedition, 
not of a favorable kind. 

Mr. ALLISON. Justone moment. The Senator from Califor- 
nia misapprehends the situation as to tonka beans and champagne 
and the other articles embraced in section 3. Under section 3 the 
President has the same power that he had under the legislation of 
1890, without the intervention either of the Senate or of Congress. 
But the fourth section, which the Senator now criticises so sharply, 
has certain merit. It is not convenient, if it were constitutional, 
for Congress formally to deal with the Government of France or 
the Government of Mexico or the gp of any other coun- 
try. Wecould not very well send a committee of Congress over 
to Europe and ask what they would do if we did something else. 

The President of the United States therefore having exclusively 
what is called the treaty-making power, or the initiation of this 

nestion, he is given the power in a limited way to do certain 
things; and when they are done, the treaty is sent to the Sen« te 
first for its ratification, and then to Congress for its approval. 

I see no great difficulty about it. Indeed I think it is a very 
useful and important provision. It may be limited to too short a 
period, as su by the Senator from Colorado, but it is very 
poy extend it during the next Congress if the scheme proves 
to be useful 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, ‘‘ Thus Belial, with words clothed 
in reason’s garb.” I do not think my friend has made any expla- 
nation at all. Section 4 gives authority as to tonka beans, cham- 
pagne, and everything else. The greater includes the less, and I 
presume takes in cham e and beans. 

Mr. ALLISON. The first clause—— 

Mr. WHITE. Of course you have attempted through a provi- 
sion of this bill, which may perhaps be considered valid within 
the decision of the Supreme Court, to wit, section 3, to specify the 
duty which must be imposed upon various articles if the Presi- 
dent finds certain facts. I do not now criticise that, though I do 
licy to write such a provision here. You 
have su ded to that a provision giving the President juris- 

ion pes everything under certain contingencies on the free 
list if he finds specified facts. There is no limitation. He must 
find, and then he can negotiate a many ete. 

Now, a treaty is ordinarily supposed, if it is a treaty at all un- 
der the Constitution, to have some validity, to speak from its own 
. It needs no assistance from any other authority of the 
Government. If it is illegal to include within a treaty any such 

as this, it will beget no validity from the mere fact that 
t is called a treaty; and it is a misnomer to style it such. But if 
fae ecm the President and the Senate to incorporate in a treaty 
provisions, then you attempt to limit the treaty-making 
wer of the United States so that there shall be certain condi- 
wit, two , five years, or whatever it may be You 
one breath call upon the treaty-making power of the 
country and in the next breath you deny its existence, and you 
finally say that the President and the Senate and the Congress 
all may do this thing. Of course that is true. We knew 
that you commenced. 
far as eating matters abroad is concerned, that can be 
plomatic channels now. If we are to have 
a treaty, let us have a treaty, and call it so; but to say that zoe 
base eae the action of the President and the Senate, and that 
treaty must come back to the whole Congress, which 
must pass an act validating all these measures—I say such a pro- 
vision is not designed to do credit to anybody. 


i 








The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 8&2: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word “ words,” insert the words “in a conspicuous place;"’ and the 


ess might | Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered &: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 10. That section 334 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, further amended soas to read as follows: 

“*Upon cigars which shall be manufactured and sold, or removed for con- 
sumption or sale, there shall be assessed and collected the fol! 
be paid by the manufacturer thereof: On cigars of all descriptions n 
tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weighing more than 3 pounds per 
thousand, $3 per thousand; on cigars, made of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, and weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, $1 per thousand; 
on cigarettes, made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weighing more 
than 3 pounds per thousand, $3 per thousand; on cigarettes, made of tobacco, 
or any substitute therefor, and weighing not more than 3 pounds per thonu- 
sand, $1 per thousand: Provided, That all rolls of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, wrapped with tobacco, shall be classed as cigars, and all rolls of to 
bacco, or any substitute therefor, wrapped in paper or any substance other 
than tobacco, shall be classed as cigarettes. 

**And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall provide dies and adhesive stamps for cigars 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand: Provided, That such stamps 
shall be in denominations of 10, 20, 50, and 100, and the laws and regulations 
governing the packing and removal for sale of cigarettes, and the affixing 
and canceling of the stamps on the packages thereof, shall apply to cigars 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand 

‘* None of the packages of smoking tobacco and fine-cut chewing tobacco 


Wing taxes, to 








attached to, or connected with, them, any article or thing whatsoever. other 
than the manufacturers’ wrappers and tabels, the internal-revenue stamp 
and the tobacco or cigarettes, respectively, put up therein, on which tax is 
required to be paid under the internal-revenue laws: nor shall there be 
affixed to, or branded, stamped, marked, written, or printed upon. said pack- 
ages, or their contents, any promise or offer of, or any order or certificate for, 
any gift. prize, premium, payment, or reward.’”’ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. WHITE. What became of the amendment numbered 856, 
in relation to a tax on stocks and bonds? That was very carefully 
drawn and elaborately presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It went out. We were obliged to recede. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator says we were obliged to recede. I 
desire to know how. The amendment was adopted here with 
practical unanimity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The fact that we did recede is evidence that 
we were obliged to recede. 

Mr. WHITE. It is some evidence, not, however, conclusive. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question. He says the Senate conferees were obliged to 
recede. That is a very—— 

Mr. ALDRICH, I will withdraw the statement if it leads to 
any discussion. 

Mr. WHITE. 
Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that it requires some explana- 
tion at the hands of the committee. This matter was presented 
to us—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
from the Republican caucus. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; as the action of the Republican caucus. It 
was presented here very vigorously by the Senator from Iowa. 
It was said that it would provide from four and a half to five 
million dollars of revenue; that the Government needed the reve- 
nue. Now, why was it yielded in conference? I think we are 
entitled to more than mere silence on the part of the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was claimed on the part of the House, and 
I think with very great force, that under the Constitution we 
could not tax one class of bonds by means of an excise without 
taxing all bonds, and that being true, and the revenue as estimated 
by the Department to be derived from the other branch of the 
case being very small relatively, it was thought best to abandon 
the whole scheme at the request of the House of Representatives, 
who believed the tax should not be levied. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator yield to the view that you can 
not tax one class of property without taxing all? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was not my statement. My statement 
was that an excise tax levied upon one class of property must be 
levied upon that class as a whole and not upon a portion of it, and 
we had specially exempted the bonds of certain corporations, such 
as building associations, etc. The question was raised, and I 
thought with very great force, that you can not tax one bond with- 
out taxing all bonds. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Were the Senate conferees willing to 
modify the amendment so as to include all bonds? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was notsuggested. I donot know whether 
we would have been willing to do so or not. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. You made no effort to accomplish 
that? 

Mr. ALLEN. 


I think the matter is now properly before the 


It was considered in and came forth 


I desire to submit a single observation. The 
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Senator from Iowa admits that the Senate conferees were led to 
believe that they could not tax one class of bonds without taxing 
all other bonds. 

Mr. ALLISON, It was their opinion that it was a doubtful 
question. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ergo, you can not tax one class of property with- 
out taxing all classes of property. That is the logical conclusion. 
The Constitution is made to do duty on all occasions when we do 
not want to do anything; it is made a football for play here in the 
Senate and in the other branch of Congress. If there is anything 
that ought to be known to the Senator from lowa and his associ- 
ates, it is that Congress has the power to impose taxes upon any 
form of property it may see fit and without limitation. The de- 
duction is logical and irresistible and conclusive that if you can 
not tax one class of bonds without taxing all classes of bonds, you 
can not tax one kind of property without taxing all kinds of 
property. There is no pretense that there has been an attempt to 
tax all forms of property. The free list is an example. 

Mr. President, I read at the time (I do not know how truthful 
the statement may be) that the conferees had come to the conclu- 
sion that the tax on bonds and transfers of stocks, and to interfere 
in the slightest degree with the machine: y of money and the stock 
exchange, would savor a little too much of Populism, and they 
could not afford to have the Republican party tainted with a 
shadow of that kind. The result is that $5,000,000 of revenue that 
this Government would derive from individuals who can amply 
pay their portion of taxation will be thrown away, and those 
classes of our people who are best able to bear and upon whom 
rests the duty of bearing their portion of taxation are permitted 
absolutely to escape taxation. 

There is not the slightest reason—the Senator from Iowa with 
all his ingenuity will not be able to presenta reason—why the trans- 
fer of bonds and stocks should not be taxed strictly in accordance 
with the provision placed on this bill by the Senate a week or more 
ago. Itis av another ackrowledgment that the Republican 
party is bound hand and foot, body and soul, if it has any, to the 
money power of this country, and whenever that power raises a 
protest against being taxed, our brethren upon the other side bow 
in humble and meek submission. The $5,000,000 that should be 
raised from this source from people who are amply able to bear it, 
and who are deriving the majority of the ts from the Gov- 
ernment, is either to be thrown away entirely or it is to be dis- 
tributed and placed upon the poor and humble citizens. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to call attention to the fact that the ex- 
emption was not very startling, as found on page 231 of the last 
print: 

That all bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness issued the 
officers of the United States Government, or by the officers of any State, 
county, town, or other municipal corporation, shall be, and he are, 


exempt from taxation: Provided, Thatitis the intent hereby to exempt from 
liability from taxation such State, onan , town, or other municipal 































That included all the stocks that were not a part of the inst). 
mentalities of government, either in the municipal governm,..);. 
or States or counties, or in the United States. Heretofore in ju... 
ing assessments of this kind with the same sort of exceptions )\, 
objection has been found to the idea that we could levy upon )),; 
ticular classes of stocks while we abstained from levying 1, 
others. But, sir, there is a reason now for this new departur: 

The Senator from Iowa is not happy in his statement of a)| ;), 
reasons which influenced that committee in receding from :), 
amendment put upon the bill by the Senate. The sugar trust |... 
out a large amount of bonds and a still larger amount of st...) 
It has bonds and stock that keep the stock boards and the sg)... 
lation boards of this country in a state of ferment and agitati..,. 
In the last ten days, in consequence of our legislation, and }).\, 
ably in consequence of the know: that the provision would j\« 
stricken from the bill, sugar stock va up I do not know 
how many points, but it has risen until millions upon millions | ; 
dollars have been realized by the holders of that stock. 

Now, here are other classes of stock in this country. Here ayo 
the insurance companies, the life insurance companies anid )).. 
fire irsurance companies, very excellent protectors of the peo))|.., 
institutions that are encouraged everywhere, and deserve to |. 
encouraged also; but they make enormous sums of money. If \\: 
look over the United States at the great insurance companies. w.. 
find that they have amassed money in almost inconceiy:|)|. 
amounts. So much so, sir, that they are enabled to hire men «|! 
over the United States todo their work. Even menin high offici:| 
place are continually —— hired by them to carry on their busi- 
ness. They find no di ty in ingratiating themselves in pol iti- 
cal circles h the assistance of men that are hired to 
do their work. ere is no end to the control that these ¢:1))- 
panies have over the people of the United States. 

When the eh find out the real control that these sto«\- 
issuing and bond-issuing corporations have over the great ani 
leading characters of the United States, the Populist party wii! 
begin to thrive in this country and reap a harvest that it has ney. 
expected heretofore; and it will do it with a great deal of justic:. 
because, if the Democratic pores the Republican party are nv! 
able to prevent these unjust in favor of capital 
thus thus built up, the people are bound to lose confidenc. 
in us, and we will have to go to the wall. We will deserve noth- 
ing better if we stand by here now ee this enormous bounty 
upon sugar, give them all these v. and then refuse 
to put this t tax upon their stock and bonds. 

is the issue a and the Republican party 
are responsible for the It never can be said hereafter 


first put this provision in the bill under command of a Semous 


of their party, we accepting it, nobody voting inst it. It did 
not omaien an adverse vote in the Senate. ae tee, when they 


y co ; i } 
tions in the exercise only of functions strictly belon to them in got into conference, and the real men who are exploiting this 
ordinary governmental and municipal capaci ty: Pepokiod Surther, That | tariff for the benefit of the trust, and the tions, and 
stocks and issued by ae building associations shall be exempt i pold of it and 
from the taxation herein provided. 
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I scarcely think that perme would affect the validity of the 
measure. If the ible attack upon it had been considered suf- 
’ ficient to cause m, the whole section might have been elimi- 
nated and the revenue collected. I assume, however, that there 
mnay be some other reasons, which have been forgotten here to-day, 
in explanation of the elimination of this measure. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, when that provision came into 
the bill as a caucus measure, as we understood it, of the Repub- 
lican party, Thad great hopes that party would succeed probably in 
saving itself against that tendency to Populism, which, it seems, 
has a anes sees the party pretty ly by drawing off from 
the Republican party a number of its best and highest and 
strongest men in the direction of the preservation of the rights of 
the people of the United States. 

The Republican party has already lost some rong ing emaps men. 
They have not gone fully into the Populist party, but they are on 
the way to that party or else to the Democratic party. At all 
events, they have been driven out of the Republican be- 
cause its policy has become a fixed one to favor capital, to favor 
mperenens to favor the bonds and stocks that are in the hands 
of the wealthy while they lay a heavy hand upon the in- 
dustrial population. I think the Pupeliss party, if they keep on 
im this ee tion, will do one good thing r a while at least. 
They will ee the Repubiican party, and there will be 
another party t up in this country to controvert the Democ- 
racy, unless t — come to us, which will very soon leave 
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nothing 
of the existing Republican party but the old iron cast framework. | No, sir; the people. want better treatment than that. 
I will read the amendment that was put in by the Senate: is no party 7 
Fee eee Ee Se et Saal tale debontaen one. wie ae oe if you do 
tificates of stock and of indebtedness described in the schedule (marked A) | now think that they can save the 


hereunto annexed, the several taxes or sums of money set down in figures 
— same. respectively, or otherwise specified or set forth in the said 
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that i in these good intentions in favor of the people and 
a trust up to some responsibility for the support of 
the 


oe sir, who are the sugar trust? They are uniform, bold, 
ann , inexorable violators of the statute of the 
United States. They have the power of money —£ in their 
hands to hold the Senate in the leash and to turn the Republican 
ty right-about face whenever they choose to doit. They have 
one it on this very proposition. Trace it back to its origin and 
there it is. It is a sugar-stock movement and a sugar-bond move- 
ment. They have come to our committee of conference through 
the House of Representatives, and they have said to that commit- 
tee, ‘* You do not dare to tax our stock; you donot dare to tax our 
bonds; we have too much power in this country over you politi- 
cally and you must reverse your action; you must take the back 
track; you mmat expange this benevolence that you have put in 
here, this act of justice toward the people, and set your knife at 
their throats; we do not intend to give up the millions and mil- 
lions of money that we are ing and receiving daily out of this 
sugar trust; we do not intend to yield any of it; we have defied 
ou in every ar; we have defied you, and your committees 
eos been sent out to investigate the parties relating to these 
things; we have gone into the courts, and we have beat you on 
technicalities. It is true that you got one gentleman to = an 
elegant leisure of thirty days inside of the jail of Washington 
because he was thought to be in violation of the law and was not 
strong enough in his purse, perhaps, to keep out of the jail. That 
is true. But thatis as far as you can go with us. You can not 
repeat it; do not dare to send a committee out now to rein- 
vestigate this matter. We have got you where you can not move 
except in the direction that we agree you shall go.” 

Here is the Congress of the United States, through the agenc 
of the a party and the committee of conference, wi 
their h crossed and tied before them without the ability to 
release themselves or even to resent this outrageous conduct. 

Now, let that committee explain what icular stocks and 
bonds it is that they do not find themselves empowered upon 


operations of the bill. If there are bonds that coul 
empted without oe all bonds, how does that apply to the 

nestion of stock? Ido not see any qualification in stock of that 
oh i m. Sir, if we should tax all 
the stocks in the United States a very small percentage, we would 
enable the Government of the United States to proceed without 
the slightest hesi to pay off the national debt. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Alabama will permit me, I 
think it was in 1796 that we had a law imposing a tax on car- 


. MORGAN. Yes, we did. 

Mr. ALLEN. And that was held to be constitutional? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the position of the conferees is correct, that 
law would have been unconstitutional, because it did not impose 
a tax upon all vehicles. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir; ahd the State of Pennsylvania had a 
tax on preachers. That was held to be a constitutional tax, 
although it included preachers of every denomination. The sub- 

poe of taxation is an enormously broad one. When we 

the power to tax a corporation, or a person, property, or any- 
thing at all, in the Constitution of the United States, we can exer- 
cise that power illimitably as to rate and amount. 

No amount of taxation is unconstitutional that we can put upon 
anything, if we have the right to tax it at all. So, of all others, it 
is the most unlimited and unrestricted power, and therefore it is 
capable of the greatest degree of tyrannical action. There is no 
the hands of a tyrant that is so great as the power of 

There is no power in the hands of a legislature that is 
susceptible of being wielded to base purposes. There is no 

a political oe the control of for its own ad- 
that is equal to wer. Give to a political 
power and you give them the whole wer of the 
to put all the people under their heels to 


i 
. 


with them 


? 
i 


to do wron 


conscience as to 
whether he is the power justly. The Almighty has power 
to do with us as the has to do with the clay, we are told, 
but it is the justice of the Great Creator of the universe that re- 


ee ee ee ee us with that degree of justice 


which melts q 
But when we come to tors who use their power for party 
in a great ic like this, where popular opinion in- 
and controls the destiny of the nation in all particulars, 


that party which has the power to control this people in that way 
and has no sense of justice is a party that will destroy any people 
that those men have control of. Let them go, and they will de- 
stroy the Republic. There are no restraints that the courts can 
= upon the taxing power and those who exercise it that will 

eep those men from utterly destroying and ruining the country 
except the restraints of honesty and good conscience or of mercy. 

In this matter there is no restraint of honesty, : 


rood conscience, 
or mercy. It is not honest, it is not according to good conscience, 
it is not merciful, it is not just, that the sugar trust should thus 
be exempted from taxation after the Senate of the United States 


has without one dissenting voice voted that it should be tax: 

It would have been sorrowful, I have no doubt, to have heard 
the excuse and the plea that was put up by the sugar trust in that 
conference committee. No Democrat was permitted to listen to 
it, but it must have been made. It might not have been made in 
the name of the sugar trust, but when that plea was made, it was 
understood to be in favor of the sugar trust. That was it? ‘‘We 
do not permit you to levy taxes upon our bonds and stocks, and 
there you must stop; for if you do, we have it in our power to stop 
you by commands that are more potent than any that have as yet 
appeared or been used. We will expose you to the world in regard 
to your dealings with political affairs.” 

Now, I am coming to particulars about this. I insist, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this matter can not be passed lightly over. I insist that 
the Senate of the United States, after having voted unanimously 
for the imposition of this tax, with as many good lawyers in this 
body certainly as there were on the House side of the Republican 
conference committee, have a right to be heard when their willis 
thus revoked by the conference committee upon a subject of such 
enormous importance as this. It is denied to us that we have any 
right to tax any stocks or any bonds unless we tax.all the stocks 
and all the bonds of that class; that we can not exempt any stocks 
and bonds which are held by a benevolent association, a hospital, 
a college, a church, or a cemetery; that we can not exempt the 
stocks and bonds which are held by a State government, a county 
government, or any other government, and because we can not 
exempt them, it is said, therefore we can not tax other bonds and 
stocks. 

The report of the conference committee upon this subject de- 
prives the people of the United States of the power, which we rati 
fied here, to tax stocks and bonds, very much farther-reaching than 
the income tax, which we had labored sohard in trying to secure. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Iask the Senator if, prior to the time that this 
bill was sent to the committee of conference, there was any sug- 
gestion upon the floor of the Senate by any of the very able Re- 
publican lawyers here, that there was any doubt of the validity of 
this amendment; and did not all of them vote for it? 

Mr. MORGAN. Why, sir, there was no suggestion of that 
kind made, and the Senate, I think, were profoundly gratified at 
the thought that the Republican caucus had dictated this amend- 
ment; and no question was made about it here at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Perhaps they have seen a new light. 

Mr. MORGAN. No question was made about it here; and we 
all joyfully voted for it. When that provision went into the bill, 
Mr. President, I felt that my objections to a great many of the 
propositions here had alimost faded out, in view of the fact that 
we had approached a subject of taxation which was so very just 
in itself, and that we were about to get money from men who 
were so well able to pay it, men who make their money on the 
stock boards and in speculation, and the like of that: and I do not 
know that Iever had more satisfaction than I had in seeing the 
unanimous support of this body in favor of that proposition. It 
never entered into my conception or dreams that the conference 
committee would give away that grand, splendid provision, and, 
with it, make an acknowledgment that we have not the power to 
tax stocks and bonds. 

If we have not the power to tax stocks and bonds, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have, then, a special class raised up amongst us here, 
contrary to the whole genius of our Government, who enjoy cor 

rate franchises and privileges far in excess of those possessed 

y individual men, the creatures of the law, given perpetuity of 
existence, with full range to riot in the taxation of the people; 
and when we come to look at what can be done in getting them to 
contribute to the support of the Government, their answer is, 
**All of our property, every bit of it, consists in stocks and bonds; 
you can not tax them, and your committee says so;” and your 
committee, speaking for the Republican party, reverses the action 
of the caucus and the action of the Senate, makes the admission, 
and comes here, and by a vote of this Senate you declare that we 
have not the power to do so. 

That, sir, is reaching entirely too far. That is cutting up the 

it and essence of the Constitution at the very root, and it is 
laring by a vote of the Senate of the United States that the 
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JULY 21, 
largest property holders in the whole country, those who_have | Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What change does that make fro 
earned their money under the license of the law, and with less of Pee of the Senate and from the present law? 

labor, less of outlay, and less of risk than any other class of men r. ALLISON. It makes no change except that it applics to 
in the country, that these classes are not within the reach of the | foreign countries not contiguous to the United States. 

power of taxation. Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the law at present? 

There is where we stand. Vote that bill, Mr. President, with Mr. ALLISON, Thereis no such exemption now. It is simply 
this amendment stricken out of it upon the command of the con- | to make effective the provision which has been the law for soe 
ference committee, and you destroy that part of the Constitution | time that this discriminating duty, if it shall apply, will not ally 
of our land which declares, if not in terms, at least in spirit, that | goods to come from contiguous countries, thereby escaping th» 


there —_ be no discrimination in this country in favor of classes | additional duty. 
of people. 


























The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 

his amendment reaches tothe bottom of the whole subject; and | resumed, as follows: 
those men who will discuss this tariff on the hustings or elsewhere | Amendmont numbered 866: That the House recede from its disagree:ons 
hereafter will begin with this text, and they will demonstrate, so ame with 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 866, and agree to the same wi: ); 
an amendment as follows: On page 164 of the bill, after the word * consiiny. 
tion,” in lines 21 and 22, insert the following: ‘‘, and the exportation of t jo 
90 per cent of metals hereinbefore provided for shall entitle the ores ang 
metals imported under the provisions of this section to admission without 
payment of the duties thereon;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not quite understand that pro. 
vision. It reads: 
and the exportation of the 90 oar cent of metals hereinbefore provided for 
shall entitle the ores and me imported under the provisions of this sec. 
tion to admission without payment of the duties thereon. 

Where does that come in the bill, and what is the effect of it: 

Mr. ALLISON. That is simply a perfecting of amendment 
numbered 866. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On what page? 

Mr. ALLISON. On 253 of the reprinted bill. Under the 
bill as it came from the other House it was provided— 

That each day a enti Ss refined metal equal to the amount of imported 
metal smelted or refined that day shall be set aside, and such metal so set 
aside shal! not be taken from said works. 

Ten per cent being the estimated loss, the Senate amended it so 
as to read ‘90 per cent of the amount,” etc. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Whereis that to be inserted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In line 12, 254 of the bill, 

Mr. ALLISON. It is to be inserted after the word ‘‘ consump- 
tion,” in line 12, on page 254. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The following words in the confer- 
ence report are to be inserted: 

and the exportation of the 9 per cent of metals hereinbefore provided 
tor shall entitle the ores and metals im under the provisions of this 
section to admission without payment of the duties thereon. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the net result—90 cent. 

Mr. TELLER. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
lead ores which pass through the furnace are supposed to lose 
something, but it seems to me that this is a pretty large percentage. 
I am not thoroughly informed as to the proportion of loss and do 
not know exactly what it is. There will be some loss, naturally. 
Whether the amount here allowed is correct or not, I do not feel 
competent to say. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think those who are familiar with the subject 
believe the percentage of loss to be correct. 


The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 868: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 868, ene to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 26 of the matter by said amendment | 
strike out the words “by more than 5 per cent; in line 49 strike out the 

word “ appraiser” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ ;” in line 69, 

after the word “ be,” insert the word “ otherwise;” and in line 79 strike out 
the word “ twenty "’ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fifty;’’ and the Sen- 


that anybody of ordinary intelligence can perfectly understand 
it, that this action of the conference committee, to be followed by 
the vote of the Senate, destroys the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple of the United States, one of which rights and liberties is that 
jr Kee compel their neighbors to contribute along with them 
to the support of this Government. 

You might as well put into this bill, Mr. President, that here- 
after no man who owns $50,000 worth of property shall ever be 
compelled to shoulder a gun to defend his country. You exempt 
them from taxation; you declare that you have got no power to 
tax them; and you do that at the command of a corporation or a 
combination, a trust or a conspiracy of fraud and wrong, called 
the sugar trust; and you turn he ple over, without protection 
and without friends, into the hands of these corporations, to be 
leeched by them at their will and pleasure, without their contrib- 
uting one cent to the support of the Government. 

I say to the honorable Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], to 
the honorable Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris], and to the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER] that if 
the Republican party carries this matter through, I shall not be 
at all surprised if your party grows to enormous numbers; if the 
people congregate around you in hordes of voters, entirely unex- 
— And while I know the Republicans despise you and would 

ate to lose their voters to you very much indeed, and while I 
know the Democratic party is better entitled to the support of the 

ople than you are, at the same time I can not fail to congratu- 
ate you that your principles have led enongh men out of the Re- 
publican party to ° them notice that if they persist in a course 
of legislation like this, they will be absolutely destroyed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the conference 
report will be proceeded with. 

r. ALLEN. Mr. President, are we to have any further ex- 
planation of the measure which is under discussion than that 
which has been made, simply that certain lawyers among the 
House conferees thought that the provision was unconstitutional, 
without it being pointed out wherein it is unconstitutional? It 
occurs to me that the Senate conferees owe the Senate the duty of 
explaining this matter fully. Of course we have no authority to 
compel them to do it if they see fit to decline. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 859: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 859, and agree to the same with 
ap amendment as follows: After the word “* warehouses,”’ in lines 8 and 9 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, iusert the words “and bonded man- 
ufacturing warehouses;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that the hour is late and that he ought to allow the Senate to 


ae. 
r. ALLISON. I hope we shall have the reading of the con- 
ed. 


ate agree to the same. 
ference report complet Aseepamant munorel 869: That the! Dope younte from Se Sataresmen 6 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If it does not involve any further = em eS re not t  peeo ty by said roe Raabe 
discussion, I have no objection to that course. insert the f 


"Bee. 33. That on and after the day when this act shall go into effect all 
00st, waren, ond mereeendins peerney nee ee = no entry has 
nm made, and all wares, and 


5 goods, previously entered with- 
vut payment of duty and under bond for Sreubportation. or 


any other perpose, er yearn ae of delivery to the importer or his 


_ — I ask that the reading of the report may be 
concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the reading will p 3 


roceed. 
Mr. ALLEN. Why not waive the further formal reading of 


oetn oe ther duty aie ‘er the voy  proetded, 
the report? It is nearly completed. That when duties are Used upon the weight of jeposited in any 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the reading be completed. public or private bonded warehouse, said duties shall be levied and collecte 
The reading of the report of the conference committee was | "Pon the weight of such merchandise at the time of its entry: 
resumed, as follows: Amendment num 870: That the House recede from its disagreement 
Amendment numbered 834; That the House recede from its disagreement | to the amendment of the Senate numbered 870, and agree to the same wit 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 864, and agree to the same with 
au amendment as follows: Strike out the amended section and insert in lieu 


thereof the fo’ ee 
“Suc, 2. Thata minatin -“* of 10 per cent ad valorem, in addition 
to the duties imposed by low, shall be levied, collected, and paid on all 
wares, or merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the Uni 
States, or which being the production coe emanate of any foreign country 
not contiguous to the United States, come into the United tes from 
such contiguous country; but this discriminating duty shall not t apply to 
gods, wares, or merchandise which shall be im in vessels of the 
Jnited States, entitled at the time of such im tion by treaty or conven- 


f : said 
insert the following: “on and after the passage of ‘ile note and the Senate 


SOR Sia tae enredisnt of ths Vi Uae teelbdihidied Saeigpeghs tharect be 
n the en 
numbered in consecutive order. . 


tion to be entered in the ports of the United on payment of the same 
duties as shall then pepe oe goods, secon see merchandise 
in vessels of the United States, nor gee yy me eee 
as shall be imported from such contiguous coun in the usual course of 
me fy te 

the Senate agree to the same. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes the reading of | have authorized me to report a joint resolution as a substitute 
the report of the conference committee. for the bill requesting the President to make these investigations. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. Mr. DOCKERY. I suggest to the gentleman that he have that 
. sonaid. | Joint resolution read before he submits any further remarks. 
Mr. as eve the Senate proceed to the consid Mr. EVANS. I send the joint resolution to the Clerk's desk. 
©The motion wae agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- The joint resolution was read, as follows: 
chisvatien of executive business After twelve minutes spent in Joint resolution (H. Res. ») requesting the President to make investigation 
= oo into the regie contract system 
ne = ee ont eee mead es, nescerer, Thera Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby requested to make such investi 
37 nu os. . , 
’ 


gations as will elicit all the facts in reference to the restrictions put upon 
day, July 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. the sale of American tobacco in foreign countries under what is known as 





“regie contracts,” and otherwise, and to enter into negotiations with the 
governments of those countries with a view to obtain a modification or re 

CONFIRMATIONS. moval of such restrictions. 
. hi , > 297 Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, it was not by the committee 
Executive nominations ered oe te Gemate July 21, 1897. deemed certain that, in a parliamentary sense, they could substi- 
CONSUL. 7 tute a joint resolution for a bill, but it was not supposed that any 
Brainard H. Warner, jr, of Maryland, to be consul of the United | member of the House would for a moment think of objecting to 
States at Leipsic, Germany. the assumption of power in this case. The matter is very impor- 
SURVEYORS-GENERAL. tant to those who are interested in the business of raising tobacco. 
Alpheus P. Hanson, of Sundance, Wyo., to be surveyor-general Some years ago I used to be quite familiar with these matters, but 
of Wyoming. of late I have not paid so much attention to them as my friend 
George Christ, of Nogales, Ariz., to be surveyor-general of and colleague from Kentucky [Mr. CLarpy}, and I now desire to 
Arisons. yield to him such time as he may require—I suppose five minutes 


will be sufficient—to state to the House the facts out of which the 
necessity for this legislation arises. Later I shall yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia {Mr. Swanson}, whose constituents are 
also specially interested. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Is this joint resolution unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. EVANS. It is unanimously reported. I now yield five 
minutes to my colleague from Kentucky | Mr. CLARDy]}. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I should be less than human if 1 
were willing, even if I had the opportunity, to inflict a long speech 
upon this weary and hard-worked House of Representatives at this 
time. [Laughter.| I simply wish to say that so far as this bill 
or joint resolution is concerned, its application is to a certain 
extent local. The beneficiaries of it are the tobacco growers in 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, and possibly 
some few in other States. We have a large surplus of tobacco in 
those States, amounting to about 300,000,000 pounds, which, to 
find a market at all, must seek it in foreign countries. 

For many years, running back in France to 1810, restrictions 
have been put upon the sale of our tobacco in foreign countries. 
Those restrictions continue in nearly all the countries of Europe 
except England and Germany. Those are really the only open 
European markets we have for American tobacco. This jointres 
olution simply seeks to have the restrictions removed in other 
countries, so that persons in Kentucky or Virginia or other States 
who deal in tobacco may: be able to sell their tobacco in those for- 
eign countries through the regular channels of trade. American 
tobacco is sent to these countries now, but it is sent under this 
system of regie contracts, or under other restrictions which ab- 
solutely preclude all competition and prevent any citizen of this 
country who deals in tobacco from selling it as a dealer abroad. 

All of our tobacco that goes to these countries goes first into the 
hands of a syndicate, then into the hands of the governments, and 
is by them sold to their own people under certain restrictions, con- 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. trolling, of course, the price ant fixing the quantity. Under this 
Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Committeo on Ways and | *YStam France buys, through thesyndicate, theamount of tobacco 

‘ ~ : ag pon; § : 1 citizens at an enormous 
Means have a report to make this morning on the subject of the | profit, thus securing from this source an annual revenueof $60,000,- 
regie contracts for tobacco, and they desire, if possible, to have it | 9) England secures even a larger revenue, but doesit by a tariff 
disposed of —- The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. EVANS], | tax of 76 cents per pound but leaves her market free to all w! 

: : at ‘ « . ‘ . 0 ai ,uO 
who is aw to make the report, will be here in a few mo- | gesire to sell to her people. Her own people pay the tax, and we 
ments. get the benefit of a market where more of our tobacco is sold than 

REGIE CONTRACTS. in any other country. 
| These restrictions have now reduced the price at which tobacco 
eans a bill (H. R. | is sold, in many cases to a point not above the actual cost of pro- 


COMMISSIONER, 


Charles &. Isham, of Baltimore, Md., to be a commissioner in 
and for the District of Alaska, to reside at Unga. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


John K. Ames, of Maine, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Machias, in the State of Maine. 


POSTMASTERS. 


George F. Wattson, to be postmaster at El Reno, in the county 
of Canadian and Territory of Oklahoma. 

William R. Duvall, to be postmaster at Circleville, in the county 
of Pickaway and State of Ohio. 

Thomas N. Sowers, to be postmaster at Roseville, in the county 
of Muskin, and State of Ohio. 

Chester x Burt, to be postmaster at Helmetta, in the county of 
Middlesex and State of New Jersey. 

Mark G. Woodruff, to be postmaster at Amethyst, in the county 
of Mineral and State of Colorado. 

George E. Washburn, to be postmaster at Wyncote, in the 
— of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania. 

Bostwick, to be postmaster at Pine Plains, in the county of 

Dutchess and State of New York. 

John W. Dexter, to be postmaster at Croswell, in the county of 
Sanilac and State of Michigan. 

John C. Hunter, to be postmaster at Union, in the county of 
Union and State of South Carolina. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Monday, July 19, 1897.) 


_ The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o'clock m., Wednes- 
day, July 21) resumed its session. 


_ 
eC 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, early in the eene session there 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and M 


1130) rela to the subject to which the gentleman from Maine | duction. 
- alluded. The bill was introduced on the 19th of March, Now, as England and Germany take half the tobacco we export, 


entitled “A bill to secure open and unrestricted markets in | it can readily be seen how extended a trade we conid have if we 
foreign countries for American tobacco.” It authorized and re- | had free access to all the other countries of the world; and what 
nested the President to make certain investigations in relation to | benefit it would be to our people. 
subject. The Senate incorporated in the tariff bill a provi- 
sion somewhat similar to that contained in the House bill, but in 
the conference it was not deemed wise to retain that provision in 
# tariff bill, so it was stricken out, with the understanding, in- 
,of course, and binding nobody, that a joint resolution 
should be embracing substantially the same provisions in 
relation to regie contracts. 

The Committee on Ways and Means have had the subject un- 
der consideration, and have authorized me to report that it is the 
opinion of the committee that the present law sufficiently author- 
izes the President to take action in the matter, but the committee 
are also of the o that there is so much propriety in the pro- 

investigations and perhaps so much necessity, so far as the 
of certain parts of the country are concerned, that they 


a 
I think it would raise the price 
of tobacco from two to five dollars on the hundred. Not only 
that, it would largely widen the market for our tobacco and en 
able our people to produce a great deal more than they can now 
find a market for. 

This tobacco crop is the one from which our small farmers re- 
ceive the money with which to pay their taxes, their doctors’ bills, 
and the expenses of clothing and educating their children. It is 
the money crop of the small farmer. Those who carry on farm- 
ing upon a large scale are able to widen out their business. They 
can raise wheat, grasses, stock, and other things; but the smaller 
farmers are restricted almost entirely for the money they get from 
their farming to the sale of tobacco. 

There are two distinct kinds of tobacco grown in Kentucky, 
which State, as is known, grows nearly half the tobacco crop of 
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the United States. 
which this bill will help only incidentally. It is a tobacco grown 
in the western and southern part of the State, as well as in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, which can only find a market by means of 
transportation to foreign countries. 

There certainly can be no necessity for my dwelling on this 
topic. A distinguished Representative from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
SON], who is always alert and ready to interest 
ever affects his people, has, since this matter was first presented 
in Congress, taken a great deal of interest init. He published in 
the Recorp yesterday a speech giving some valuable statistics 
aud statements in connection with this subject, and this relieves 
me from the necessity of going into this question more fully now. 

The benefits of this bill, if the measure contemplated be carried 
into effect, will certainly be very extensive. I believe that if the 
existing restrictions are removed, more benefits will accrue to our 
section of the country than from all the legislation we have had in 
our tariff bills and all other sorts of bills during the last twenty 

ears. 

: Upon my suggestion, an amendment covering this matter was 
inserted in the tariff bill in the Senate on motion of Senator Linp- 
say, from our State. But the gentlemen on the conference com- 
mittee deemed this provision a transient one, which ought not to 
be placed upon a tariff bill. If that bill sought simply to produce 
revenue, there might be some justice in this suggestion. But it 
seeks to encourage the industries of the country; and a provision 
which will encourage the tobacco industry has certainly as much 
right toa place on the bill as anything which might have been 
placed upon it. 

But I am very grateful that while the conference committee 
differed with me on this question, the Committee on Ways and 
Means have authorized the presentation of the proposition to the 
House at thistime. <A provision of this sort can not be a transient 
thing when the evil at which it is directed has existed for over fifty 
years, and when, notwithstanding all that may be done with the 
assistance of the Government of the country, it may be years be- 
fore these restrictions can be removed. [thank my colleague [Mr. 
Evans] for the opportunity to make these few remarks. 

Mr. EVANS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, there is no interest more di- 
rectly concerned in proper and just laws than the tobacco 
interest. The producers of no other agricultural product are as 
much interested in foreign trade or more dependent upon foreign 
markets than are those who raise tobacco. 

Last year only about 9 per cent of our corn was exported, about 
27 per cent of our wheat, while about 60 per cent of our tobacco 
crop was exported and found sale in foreign countries. Thus 
tobacco producers, dealers, and manufacturers are vitally con- 
cerned in anything affecting our foreign trade. 

A policy which enlarges our foreign market, removes restric- 
tions against the sale of our product in those markets, and lessens 
the burdens im upon their enn is greatly beneficial 
to those enga in the tobacco ness. I believe that none will 
suffer more by the passage of this bill than those engaged in the 
cultivation and manufacture of tobacco. The passage of this bill 
must be followed by measures of retaliation in other countries, 
— will prove very injurious to those dependent upon foreign 
markets. 

Inevead of passing legislation here to increase unjust discrim- 
ination against American products in foreign markets, we should 
be enacting legislation of a liberal kind, which would induce for- 
eign countries to reciprocate by removing their unjust discrimi- 
nations. The wisdom of such a policy is y important in 
regard to tobacco. There is no other product of this country so 
unjustly and unfairly treated by foreign countries as our tobacco. 


There is a domestic tobacco grown there 


So glaringly unjustly is tobacco treated in many countries that | this Go 


this Government should at once take steps to induce these to 
abandon their policy either by granting these countries favorable 
trade relations upon their doing so or else retaliate upon them 
upon their failure. 

It is no surprise that, the tobacco business has become unsatis- 
factory and unprofitable when one considers the unfavorable con- 
ditions which have surrounded it in foreign countries. I am 
astonished that it has been able to survive at all. 

Last we raised 491,544,000 pounds of tobacco, of which 
287,700,301 pounds were tee and sold in foreign countries. 
Of that e , 265,958,880 pounds were exported to and sold in 
Europe. us over half of our tobaccco crop finds sale in Euro- 

an markets, yet in all of Europe there are only two countries 

ngland and y, which are freely open to the reception of 
tobacco shipped by d manuf or producers. ‘ 

In these two countries there are e tant import duties, 
amounting in England to76cents a pound. In all theother coun- 
tries of Europe, except England and Germany, no person from 
this country can ship, sell, or import tobacco. The tobaeco 
of these countries is an absolute government monopoly. In France 


imself in what-. 


trade |. 


no person is permitted to sell tobacco except a Government 0}; 
cial, and it is sold as Government tobacco. All the profit deriv. | 
from the sale and purchase of our tobacco goes to the Gover) 
ment. 

Practically the same conditions exist in all the other count. . 
of — except in some of them the aaa for a gros 
sum sells the monopoly to private individuals, who alone can }), 
port, purchase, or sell in these countries. After payin. 
the government for the monopoly the vast profits made go to t})... 
favored individuals. The tobacco purchased here for these cou) 
tries is bought under what.is known as the ‘“‘regie contract.” |; 
can be readily seen how the producers of tobacco in this countr\ 
are injured by the existence of these conditions. 

The governments of these countries fix absolutely the prices pai 
for our tobacco in this country and the price at which it is sold ¢., 
the consumer. Tobacco is sold tothe consumer in these countrivs 
at about 800 per cent more than is paid for it here. These goy- 
ernments usually appoint one person to make purchases in th; 
country for their entire country, and thus all competition is «. 
stroyed, which enables them to buy it at their own price. 17), 
producer, being prohibited by law from shipping his tobacco to 
these countries, is compelled to take whatever the agents of the 
government choose to offer. 

We can form, to a limited extent, an idea of the injury done to 
the producer by the fact that last year the tobacco exported fro, 
this country and sold in the free markets averaged to the pr. - 
ducer $9.60 per hundred pounds, while the tobacco sold in thos: 
countries where the “regie contracts” prevailed brought only 
$7.55 per hundred pounds. 

We sold last year 133,201,968 pounds of tobacco to countri:s 
having government monopolies and where these ‘regie con- 
tracts” prevailed. Thus there was a loss of over $2 per hundri:| 
pounds over that sold in free markets, which would amount t» 
more than $2,700,000. 

But the evil is a great deal more than that indicated by thes: 
figures, because the price of the tobacco sold in free markets ha- 
been much reduced on account of the monopolies existing in ot|i r 
countries, which, destroying competition, reduces the price in al! 
parts of the world. 

It is safe to say that these “‘regie contracts” have resulted in 
reducing the price of our tobacco on an average of over $4 per 
hanteeiesiahh. which would make our losses amount to more 
than $10,000,000 a year on our foreign sales alone. Besides this, 
the price of tobacco consumed at home is affected by the prices rv- 
ceived abroad. It affects the prices paid for that con- 
sumed at home to an equal amount. Thus the existence of these 
government monopolies takes from the producers of tobacco mor. 
than $18,000,000 per year. 

Besides the eager a which tobacco is. on account 
of the monopoly of its sale and purchase in foreign countries, it is 

y injured by excessive taxation to which it is sub- 

jected. Europe collects in taxes yearly from tobacco $259,505,000. 
us she a taxes upon the ct to the extent of more 
than seven times the price paid for it. This excessive taxation has 
fearfully retarded the consumption of tobacco in these countries 
and has reduced by more than half the demand for our tobacco. 
The prices of tobacco are so exorbitant to the consumer in Euro- 
pean countries, on account of this high taxation, that the consump- 


tion is less by half than it would be under fair and just treatment. 
Thus while no product of our country is so dent upon for- 
eign markets as our none has been so hampered 
treated so badly as our tobacco. When 
one reflects how is hampered by restrictions and 
crushed with excessive taxation one wonders how it has survived. 
Both at home and abroad it has been made the of the tax- 
gatherer, of trusts, of combines, and of mon g 
vernment could do has been directed toward or 


eee The time has come when tobacco should 
and fair treatment with all other products of this coun- 
try. ee ie eee 
the hands of foreign countries like that to which tobacco has been 
bjected, this Government would at once take steps to prevent 
years to receive out- 


world. this were accorded, our prod 
tion of tobacco would double in quantity and the prices paid 
the producer would be more than double. 


Under fair and proper 
country would be Soedismnaletenconinttin te: 

: ss ee: tive this floor. 

ene ee r. 

Ieieseus hows tho-aeenishn and Sere 

tobacco business in all of its inmy been injured 

by the injustice which I have pointedout. As apart of this great 


ne- 
to 


. 
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: people of my district and all those engaged in the 
= oe ask for equal and fair treatment. We ask this 
Government, to which we contribute more to support and main- 
tain it than any other of her people, to see that these vicious sys- 
tems to which we are subjected in foreign countries are elimi- 


a surprised that this Government has not before taken steps 
to remove these evils. Hon. Joun D. CLarpy of Kentucky, an 
experienced tobacco man, has given this matter special attention 
and repeatedly sought action by this Government to eliminate 
this discrimination. . ; 

As long as I am in public life or have a seat — this floor m 
efforts shall be directed toward the enactment of measures whic 
will remove these unjust regulations in foreign countries, and 
will give our tobacco, other products, open and free markets 
a as an amendment to the pending bill, a provision grant- 
ing to these countries where the ‘“regie contract” exists the 
right to import products of their country here at reduced and 
favorable rates, provided they repeal their unjust laws in refer- 
ence to our tobacco and permit it to go into their countries free 
and unhampered; and on their failure to do so, to retaliate upon 
them by imposing restrictions equally as injurious to the products 
of their countries as they have imposed upon our tobacco. I am 
confident that if such an amendment is enacted into law it will 
result in these countries repealing their unjust systems and regu- 
lations. They will certainly never repeal them as long as we 
acquiesce ant silently submit. I feel sure that this would be 
effective, for these countries, when discriminations were applied 
to their products, would readily perceive that they were losing 
more than they gained by their injustice to our tobacco. : 

To pass this bill without this amendment can but tend to either 
continue or increase the present vicious foreign Jaws to which 
tobacco is now subjected. t 

If we fail to get relief at this time, we of the tobacco section are 
determined to continue a ceaseless agitation of this question until 
our Government sees that our product is treated with equal jus- 
tice and fairness in all the markets of the world, like other prod- 
ucts of this country. We havea right to expect and demand this. 

Mr. EVANS. . § er, unless some other gentleman de- 
sires to be heard, I ask the previous question on the resolution to 
its passage. 

The question was ordered, under the operation of 
which joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 





On motion of Mr. EVANS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A from the Senate, by Mr. Piatt, one of its clerks» 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. R. 62) 
for the relief of Ona Melton, Alfredo Laborde, and William 
Gildea; in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution 62, for the 
relief of Ona Melton, Alfredo Laborde, and William Gildea, was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, when appointed. 


PRINTING THE MANUAL AND DIGEST. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a resolution 
which I offered the other day, to which objection was then made, 


and which tion has now been withdrawn. 
The SPE. The resolution will now be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ted 2,600 copies of. the tand Manual of 

House of Representatives for the first session 

the same to be printed, bound, and distributed 
r and Clerk of the House. 


not hear what was done the other day, 
, only tem rules, at present, and I 
provision is to be made by this resolu- 


would 
. Pametaare se te print the rules we are acting under now? 
Mr. 


e have rules now—— 
oa. did not understand the question of the gentle- 


man from . 
Mr. PERKINS. es Roane ee that was made by my 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman in of the 


| 


D Sees Leen eeemee by fever of tb 

ve y favor the 
ae members have not been really entitled 
Furthermore, he tells me that unless a resolution of 


LE 
ge 
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this character can be adopted, such members will not have any 
of the Digests earlier than some time in March. 

In view of that fact, I do not feel like insisting upon the objec- 
tion, but I still say that permanent rules should have been adopted 
before this Digest was printed. I am not willing, however, to deny 
to new members the benefit of what old members now have, and 
so I do not insist upon my objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object to this resolution, [ should like to hear a little further ex- 
planation in regard to it. It occurs to me that there is novery 
urgent necessity for printing these rules—that the facts are that we 
— but very little attention to the rules wenow have. Ou last Fri- 

ay the deficiency bill passed. I notice it says in the rule that on 
Friday the House shall take a recess from 5 o'clock until 8. I sup- 
pose it escaped the memory of the Speaker, for at that very 
time—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, has unanimous consent been 
given for the consideration of this? 

Mr. KING. I object to the consideration of it. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I only reserved the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Other objection was made. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, Mr. BarLey demanded a division; and 
there were—ayes 127, nays 97. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 152, nays 115, 
answered ‘‘ present” 8, not voting 79; as follows: 


YEAS —132. 
Acheson, Davidson, Wis. Howell, Ray, 
Alexander, Davison, Ky. Hurley, Reeves, 
Arnold, Dingley, Johnsen, N. Dak. Robbins, 
Babcock, Dolliver, Joy, Royse 
Baker, Md. Dorr, Kirkpatrick, Russell, 
Barney, Dovener, Knox, Sauerhering, 
Bartholdt, Eddy, Lacey, Shattuc, 
Belford, Ellis, Landis, Shelden, 
Belknap, Evans, Linney, Sherman, 
Bennett, Faris, Littauer, Simpkins, 
Bingham, Fenton, Loud, Smith, Ml 
Bishop, Fischer, Loudenslager, Smith, 8. W. 
Booze, Fletcher, Low, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Boutelle, Foote, Lybrand, Snover, 
Broderick, Foss, MeCall, Southard, 
Bromwell, Fowler, N. J. McCleary, Spalding, 
Brosius, Gardner, McDonald, Sperry 
Brown, Gibson, Mahon, Steele, 
Brownlow, Gillet, N. Y. Marsh, Stevens, Minn, 
Brumm, Gillett, Mass. Mercer, Stewart, N. J. 
Bull, Graff, Mesick, Stone, W. A 
Burleigh, Griffin, Miller, Strode, Nebr. 
Burton, Grosvenor, Mills, Sturtevant, 
Butler, Hager, Minor, Sulloway, 
Cannon, Hamilton, Moody, Tawney, 
Capron, Harmer, Morris, Tongue, 
Chickering, Hawley, Mudd, Van Voorhis, 
Clarke, N. H. Heatwole, Northway, Walker, Va. 
Cochrane,N.Y¥. Hemenway, Otjen, Wanger 
Coddiing, Henderson, Packer, Pa. Ward, 
Connolly, Henry, Conn. Parker, N. J. Warner, 
Corliss, Henry, Ind. Payne, Weaver, 
Crump, Hepburn, Pearce, Mo. Weymouth, 
Crumpacker, Hilborn, Pearson, White, Il 
Curtis. Kans. Hill, Perkins, Williams, Pa. 
Dalzell, Hitt, Powers, Wilson, N.Y. 
Danford, Hopkins, Prince, Wright, 
Davenport, Howe, Pugh, Yost. 

NAYS—1b. 
Adamson, De Graffenreid, Lentz, Robinson, Ind, 
Bailey. De Vries, Lewis, Ga. Sayers, 
Baird, Dinsmore, Lewis, Wash. Settle, 
Baker, Ill. Dockery, Little, Shafroth, 
Ball, Elliott, Livingston, Simpson, 
Barlow, Epes, Lloyd, Skinner, 
Bell, Ermentrout, Love, Slayden, 
Bodine, Fitzgerald, McClellan, Smith, Ky. 
Botkin, Fleming, MeCormick, Sparkman, 
Brantley, Gaines, McCulloch, Stallings, 
Brenner, Ohio Griggs, McDowell, Stark, 
Brucker, Gunn, Me Millin, Stephens, Tex. 
Brundidge, Handy, McRae, Strait, 
Burke, Hay, Maddox, Sullivan, 
Campbel Henry, Miss. Meekison, Sulzer, 
Carmack, Henry, Tex. Meyer, La. Swanson, 
Clardy, Hing chsen, Miers, Ind. Talbert, 
Clark, Mo Howard, Ala. Moon, Taylor, Ala. 
Clayton, Howard, Ga. Norton, Terry, 
Cochran, Mo. Jett, Ogden, Todd, 
Connell, Jones, Va. Osborne, Underwood, 
Cooney, Jones, Wash. Peters, Vandiver, 
Cooper, Tex Kelley, Pierce, Tenn. Vehslage, 
Cowherd, King, Plowman, Vincent, 
Cox. Kitchin, Rhea, Wheeler, Ky. 
Cranford, Kleberg, Richardson, Williams, Miss. 
Cummings, Lamb, Ridgely, Wilson, 8. C. 

vis, Lanham, tixey, Zenor. 
De Armond, Latimer, tobb, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—7. 

Cooper, Wis. Jenkins Odell, Young, Pa. 
Hicks. Maxwell, Wheeler, Ala. 
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NOT VOTING-—79. 


Adams, Clark, Iowa Kulp, Shannon, ~ 
Allen, Colson, Lester, Showalter, 
Bankhead, Cousins, Lorimer, Shuford, 
Barber, Curtis, lowa Lovering, Sims, 
Barham, Davey, McAleer, Southwick, 
Barrett, Dayton, McEwan, Sprague, 
Barrows Fitzpatrick, McIntire, Stewart, Wis. 
Bartlett, Fowler, N. C. Maguire, Stokes, 
Beach, Fox, Mahuny, Stone, C. W. 
Belden, Greene, Mann, Strowd, N. C. 
Benner, Pa. Grout, Marshall, Sutherland, 
Benton, Grow, Martin Tate, 

Berry, Hartman, Mitchell, Tayler, Ohio 
Bland, Hooker, Newlands, Updegraff, 
Bradley, Hull, Olmsted, adsworth, 
Brewer, Hunter, Otey, Walker, Mass, 
Brewster Johnson, Ind. Overstreet, White, N. C. 
Broussard, Kerr, Pitney, Wilber, 
Castle, Ketcham, Quigs, Young, Va. 
Catchings, Knowles, obertson, La. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. SPRAGUE with Mr. Youne of Virginia. 

Mr. Barrows with Mr. MAGurireE, 

Mr. Youna of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENTON, 

Mr, Hooker with Mr. CaTCHINGs. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Orry. 

Mr. Grow with Mr. RIcHARDSON, 

Mr. ODELL with Mr. BARTLETT. 

Mr. BARHAM with Mr. Sms. 

Mr. BARRETT with Mr. CasTLe, 

Mr. BELDEN with Mr. Lestrr, 

Mr. Kur with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. STOKEs. 

Mr. Beacu with Mr, HunTeER. 

Mr. CLARK of Iowa with Mr, MARSHALL, 

Mr. SoutHwick with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. Lovertine with Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, 

For the remainder of the session: 

Mr. KeEtTcHAM with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

For this day: 

Mr. CHARLES W. Stone with Mr. Tate. 

Mr, SHANNON with Mr. Ropertson of Louisiana, 

Mr. MITCHELL with Mr. OVERSTREET, 

Mr. CoLson with Mr. Broussarp. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp a few remarks which I was prevented 
from delivering on the floor by the unseemly haste of the gentle- 
man from Maine |Mr. DINGLEy]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think that the remark which the gentleman 
has made shows that unanimous consent should not be given. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. I object. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I was absent from the Hall 
at the time my name was called. I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no right to permit it, undér the 


rule. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr.Speaker, I should like to be recorded 
in the negative. I wish to vote “no.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not authorized to receive such a 
vote. The — should have been present at the time his 
name was called. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I will make this statement, Mr. Speaker: 
I was in the Hall when the roll call began, but was necessaril 
away from the Hall and could not return until after the first ro. 
call had closed. In fact—— 

The SPEAKER. The rules of the House do not allow the 
Speaker to entertain the request. , ~ 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is my misfortune, 

The SPEAKER. Well, it is very possible it is the gentleman's 
misfortune. That the gentleman must decide for himself. The 
Chair can not. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I find that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. LoOVERING, has not voted. Iam 
not certain that he understands that I am paired with him. To 
make the matter safe, I will withdraw my vote and ask to be re- 
corded as acorn. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, was my request sub- 
mitted, and was it objected to? 

The SPEAKER. It was objected to. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Objection was made? 

The SPEAKER. Objection was made. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Linney, for five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. MaxweE.L, for the remainder of the extra session, on 


_ account of important business, 


. > Mr. TALBERT, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
amily. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. - 
Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the House 
edjourned until to-morrow, at 12 o'clock noon, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORI\;< 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and men)..;... 
of the following titles were introduced and severally refey),.. 
follows: ties 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 3900) to fix times and pla... ,; 
holding United States circuit and district courts in Colora:. +, 
the Committee on the J ee 4 

By Mr. HEMENWAY: A bill (H. R. 8901) for the erection .. , 
statue of the late Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana, to be placi; j, 
the a of the Smithsonian Institution—to the Committ. ,, 
the ys 
By Mr. LINNEY: A bill (H. R. 3902) to reduce the tax 51 ,)) 
distilled spirits to 70 cents on each proof gallon—to the Com)j+. 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIDGELY (by request): A bill (H. R. 3903) for raising 
additional revenue; for reestablishing, in the distribution of +), 
burdens and benefits of government among the parle, a condition 
of equity in its complex relation to the citizens and their prosperity: 
for creating a fund for the payment of pensions, and for setting 
our army of idle laborers at work on extensive public improve. 
ments; for removing the strongest incentive to crime among t}) 
oe and to vice among the rich; for protecting the American 

om the influx of undue alien competition, and for other jr. 
poses—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

~ Mr. EPES: A bill (H. R. 3904) to provide for constructing a 
road from the corporate limits of the city of Petersburg, Va.. to 
Poplar Grove National Cemetery, 1ear Petersburg, Va., ani for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COONEY: A resolution (House Res. No, 79) for the su)- 
mission of information tothe House by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the administration of the receivership of the First Nationa! 
Bank of Sedalia, Mo., and other matters relating thereto—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of tho 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as fol!ows: 

By Mr. BRENNER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3905) granting a 
removal of the charge of desertion and correction of the military 
record of John Kelly—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COONEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 3906) to place Sarah 
E. Holman on the pension roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 3907) for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
I. Holland—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3908) for the relief of Emma C. Lovelace anid 
Stephen D. Clark—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3909) for the relief of Bertrand and Gaudin 
Cazes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3910) for the relief of John F. Kranz—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DORR: A bill (H. R. 3911) granting a pension to Dav! 
M. Daroets, late a scout in the service of the United States—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3912) granting a pension to Joseph M. Bry- 
ant, late a privatein mr J. R. Ramsey’s Company A, West Vir- 
ginia State Troops—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3913) granting a pension to Paschal T. Mor- 
ton, late of at G, Second Regiment of West Virginia—to t |: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

' By Mr. EPES: A bill (H. R. 3914) to carry out the ae of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Adalina T. Blick—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 3915) granting a pension t. 
Mrs. W. W. Woodward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEMENWAY: A bill (H. R. 3916) to pension Henry 
Hayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3917) to pension Thomas T. Garrison—to th« 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3918) to pension Lawrence James—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3919) to pension Robinson C. Grable—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3920) to increase the pension of William M. 
Cockrum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3921) to pension John R. Dougherty—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3922) to increase the pension of Strother 
Brock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3923) to pension James A, Root—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3924) to correct the military record of James 


A. Root—to the Committee on Military Affairs 


‘Also, a bill (H. R. 3925) to correct the date of muster of Rosalvo 
B. Brazelton as second lieutenant of Company D, Forty-secand 
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ni 
Resiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry—to the Committeeon Mili- 
tary AT HENRY of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 3926) for the re- 
lief of Stanley Snodgrass, of Jefferson County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. _ 

By Mr. HURLEY: A bill (H. R. 3927) for the relief of the At- 
lantic Works—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3928) for the relief of George W. Quintard— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 3929) correcting the military rec- 
ord of William D. Harland, of Eighteenth Regiment Illinois In- 
fantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDOX: A bill (H. R. 3930) to pay Margaret Doyle, 
administratrix of James Doyle, for certain captured cotton—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: A bill (H. R. 3931) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Jacob Eckert—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RIXEY: A bill (H. R. 3932) for the relief of the vestry 
of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, of Culpeper, Va.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3933) granting a pension to 
William C. Hawley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3934) granting a pension to George W. Eve- 
leth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also,a bill (H. R. 3935) granting a pension to Daniel H. Minich— 
to ths Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3636) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H, Fletcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3937) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Joseph C. Reynolds, late of Company A, Fifty-ninth 

iment Nlinois Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3938) granting a pension to Henry H. Rich- 
ards, of Denver, Colo.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3939) to relieve James B. Jordan from the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STURTEVANT: A bill (H. R. 3940) granting a pension 
to Catherine Slayton, of Titusville, Pa.—to ¢he Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 











PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

Mr. BAKER of Dlinois: Petition of Miss Nellie Copenhaver 
and other members of the New Bethel Congregation at Salem, I1., 
protesting against the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LACEY: Papers to accompany House bill granting a 
pension to Libbie McKee—to the Committee on [Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: Paper to accompany House bill to correct the 
military record of Lieut. W. D. Harland, late of Company H, 
Eighteenth Dlinois Infantry—tothe Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Resolutions of Jackson Circle, 
No. 4, Brotherhood of the Union, of Camden. N. J.; also petition 
of Perseverance Council. No. 30, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, of Vineland, N. J.; also eetts pies of numerous 
citizens of Jersey City, Camden, Millville, Kirkwood, Lindenwold, 
Bridgeton, Glassboro, Pennsville, Deerfield, Gloucester City. 
Paulsboro, Vineland, and Westville, in the State of New Jersey, 
urging a more rigid restriction of immigration—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of citizens of Lebanon, New Lon- 
don County, Conn., for a more rigid restriction of immigration— 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

>. YOUNG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Joseph C. Hoover, 
of pe for a correction of his military record by the re- 
moval of 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ZENOR: Papers toaccompany House bill No. 3122, for the 
relief of James H. Land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, to accompany House bill No. 3687, for the relief of 
Aaron M. Applegate—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 3816, for the relief of 
Philo Lynch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


e charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, July 22, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by Rev. L. B. Witson, D. D., of the city of Baltimore. 
On motionof Mr. CARTER, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed with. 
SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE. 
Mr. BATE. I present the credentials of Hon. Thomas Battle 
Turley, who has been appointed by the governor of Tennessee as 
late colleague, Senator Harris. Iask that the 
credentials be 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
tials. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


The Secretary will read the creden- 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Evecutive Chamber, 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 


Know ye, that whereas a vacancy in the Senate of the Congress of the 
United States from Tennessee exists by reason of the death of the Hon. 
Isham G. Harris, a duly elected and qualified Senator from Tennessee 

Now, therefore, I, R. L. Taylor, governor of the State of Tennessee. by vir- 


tue of the power and authority in me vested. do commission Hon. Thomas B. 
Turley to fill said office of Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
agreeably to the Constitution and laws, during the term, with all the pow- 
ers. privileges, and emoluments thereunto appertaining by law 

In testimony whereof, I, R. L. Taylor. governor as aforesaid. have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the great seal of the State to be affixed at the 
Sr in Nashville on this Wth day of July, A. D. 1897 

SEAL. | ROBT. L 

By the governor: 

Wm. 8S. MorGaAnN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Those credentials are in the proper form 
required by the statute and by custom, with a slight exception. 
The words “during said term” are in the body of the appoint- 
ment, indicating that the governor has undertaken to make the 
appointment for the unexpired term. Strictly speaking, | sup 
pose the Senator from Tennessee admits the appointment is to hold 
until the next meeting of the legislature of Tennessee, which I 
understand is not now in session. 

Mr. BATE. That is true, sir. The credentials contain the 
words ‘‘agreeably to the Constitution and laws.” The appoint- 
ment is made subject to the Constitution and laws. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The legislature of Tennessee is not now in 
session? 

Mr. BATE. It is not, sir. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the use of those words does no harm. 
Of course the appointment, according to the Constitution and 
laws, is to hold until the next meeting of the Tennessee legislature. 

Mr. BATE. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There will be no objection that I know of 
to the swearing in of the Senator appointed when he presents 
himself, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Theappointee would hold longer provided the 
legislature did not choose a successor. It should read, “ until his 
successor shall have been duly chosen.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Connecticut will bear in 
mind that the language used is the language of the Constitution 
of the United States, but in practice a Senator so appointed has 
been allowed to retain his seat after the meeting of the legislature. 
Whatever the practice may be, of course the legal effect of the ap- 
pointment is that it shall operate, if the Senator is admitted, until 
the next meeting of the legislature of the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. BATE. Or until his successor is elected. 

Mr. President, I beg to suggest that Mr. Turley is present and 
ready to be sworn in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
file. If there is no objection, the appointee will advance to the 
Chair and take the oath to the Constitution prescribed by law. 

Mr. Turley was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
Bate, and the oath prescribed by law having been administered 
to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


TAYLOR 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make 
investigation into the regie contract system; in which it reyuested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITION. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of 24 members of General 
Burnside Command, No. 7, Union Veterans’ Union, of Haverhill, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation granting pensions 
for service in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (S. R. 64) providing for a compilation 
of all the treaties now in force between the United States and any 
foreign government, reported it without amendment, and moved 
that it be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate; which was agreed to. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2128) for the relief of John O' Keane, 
of the State of Washington, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 460) to extend the 
uses of the mail service, reported it without amendment. 
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Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom _was 
referred the bill (S. 2455) for the relief of Levi Stoltz, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

DIGEST OF DECISJONS AND PRECEDENTS. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by Mr. Gray on the 16th instant, 
reported it without amendment, and moved that it be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate; which was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 278, second session 
Fifty-third Congress, being a ‘* Digest.of decisions and precedents of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the United States relating to their pow- 
ers, privileges, etc.,”" with certain addenda and revisions, be printed and 
indexed under the direction of the Committee on Printing, for the use of the 
Senate. Any spevial services required and rendered in the execution of this 
order shali be paid for out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Resolved, That 100 additional copies be printed and bound for distribution 
by the compiler. 


ROADS IN ALASKA, 

Mr. CARTER. From the Committee on Territories I report a 
joint resolution, and submit a report thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. RK. 65) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant permits to construct roads in Alaska, and for 
other purposes, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Be it resolved, ete., That to encour the construction and maintenance 
of trails, wagon roads, and other highways in the Territory of Alaska, the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to grant by instrument in 
writing unto such responsible person, compeny. or corporation as he may 
think proper the necessary right of way over the public domain, not to ex- 
ceed 200 feet in width, and the of taking all necessary material in 
said Territory for the construction maintenance of trails, wagon roads, 
or other highways, Seer with the right, subject to supervision and at 
rates approved by said Secretary, to collect toll on passengers, animals, 
freight, and vehicles passing over the samé for a period not exceeding twenty 
years; and said Secretary ts also authorized to sell to the owner or owners of 
any such trails, wagon roads, or other way not to exceed one-half of a 

uarter section of public land, con acres, at each of the termini, at 

.25 per acre: Provided, That such of way and privi shall onl 

anted to or enjoyed by citizens of the United States, and shall be hel 
‘subject to future colon ps f Congress to alter, amend, repeal, or to grant 
equal rights to others on contiguous, parallel, or other routes, 

Mr. CARTER. The joint resolution is offered as a substitute 
for a bill which has been pending & the entire session of Con- 
gress, and likewise pending during the session, known as Sen- 
ate bill 1807. It was introduced by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Quay], and contemplated the chartering of a company with 
authority to construct roads and highways in the Territory of 
Alaska. The Committee on Public Lands considered the bill for 
a time, the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads having pre- 
viously reported it favorably to the Senate. It was referred from 
the Committee on Public Lands to the Committee on Territories, 
and by oo committee referred to a subcommittee, of which I am 
a member, 

After very careful consideration it was deemed inexpedient to 
report the bill chartering the comer However, recent corre- 
spondence has developed the fact that it is not only desirable, but 
necessary for the United States to authorize some of its citizens to 
construct wagon roads from tide water on the Pacific through dis- 
og territory to the summit of the mountain near Lake Bennett. 

British Columbia Development Company is at present en- 
gaged in an attempt to monopolize Whites Pass, claiming the 
territory, I am informed, to belong to the Dominion of Canada or 
to British Columbia. 

The purpose of this resolution is to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to mere the construction of roads there by citizens 
of the United States, to the end at least that possession may re- 
raain with the people of this country in connection with any dis- 
pute which may hereafter arise co g that Territory. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. Is it 
roposed that this highway, or whatever it is, may be a railroad 
rom Juneau? 

Mr. CARTER. The Whites Pass route is from the head of 
what is known as Taiya Inlet to Lake Bennett. This resolution 
does not refer to any particular route, but merely proposes to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to permit citizens of the 
United States to construct roads. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does it traverse the difficult pass we hear about, 
Chilkat Pass? 

Mr. CARTER. No; the line bei ee the British 
Columbia y traverses what is wh as Whites Pass, to 
the east of Chi Pass. 

Mr. DAVIS. Under the terms of the joint resolution, will a 
license given by the Secretary of the Interior give a monopoly of 


that narrow 
Mr. CAR . It does not give a monopoly, but expressly pro- 
vides that the same privilege may be to anyone else, and 
that the privilege may be revoked. The rights exercised under it 
shall be subject to supervision by the of the Interior, 
_— = may at any time unquestionably be ted by a par- 
ine. 
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Mr. BERRY. I will ask the Senator if the joint resolution j, 
ee by the Committee on Territories? ; 
. CARTER. _It is reported by a majority of the commit}... 

Mr. BERRY. Has the Senator the report there? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to look at it. LIask that the joi): 
resolution may go over until to-morrow morning, at any rate. | 
want to see what is in the report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection ismade, and the joint +... 
olution will lie over. 

Mr. CARTER sw uently said: I renew my request for t)\o 
present consideration of the joint resolution reported by me fr.)), 
the Committee on Territories. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request ./ 
the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. TURPIE. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.: Objection is made, and the joint 
resolution lies over. > 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 2456) for the relief of the G1o},. 
Works, of Boston, Mass.; which was read twice by its title, ani 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DANIEL (b a introduced the following bills; which 
were severally aan by their titles, and ref to the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 2457) for the relief of N. Delop, surviviag partner of 
A. & N. Delop, of Gibson County, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 2458) for the of 8S. L. Carpenter, of Fayette 
ma Tenn.; and 

A (S. 2459) for the relief of estate of B. B. Neville, decease), 
of Shelby County, Tenn. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2460) for the relief of John 
Little and Hobart Williams, of Omaha, Nebr.; which was reid 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (8S. 2461) ing an increase of pen- 
sion to 8S. H. Shirley, of Rosemont, Nebr.; ich was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KENNEY introduced a bill (S. 2462) authorizing ani 
directing the Secretary of War to have prepared and issued a 
‘*Service medal of honor” to certain officers, soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Union Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; w) ic} 
was read twice by its title, and refi to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2463) for the relief of Wi!- 
liam R. Wheaton and Charles H. Chamberlain, of California; 
—— was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committe 
on Claims. 

Mr. FORAKER introduced the following bills; which were sey - 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 011 


—_a Affairs. 
A (S. 2464) to remove the charge of desertion from the mil- 
itary record of Jacob Eckert; 

A bill (8. 2465) for the relief of Henry Halteman; and 

A bill (S. 2466) for the relief of Levi Reynolds (with accom- 


pers). 
Pe FOR AKER introduced the following bills; which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 


Pensions: 

A bill (S. 2467) granting a pension to Ernest G. Miller; and 

A bill ‘S. 2468) —s a@ pension to James W. Miller (with 
accom 4 

Mr. FORAKEE inroancea a bill (S. 2469) for the relief of 
George H. Wells; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims 


on ‘ 
Mr. SHOUP introduced a bill (S. 2470) to provide for the payment 
to the heirs of Darius B. Randall, , for certain ve- 
ments relinquished to the United States for the use of the Nez 
Perce Indians; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 


the Committee on Indian 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2471) for the relief of 
Daniel W. Snider; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2472) for the relief of citizens of 
the State of Missouri; which was read twice by its title, and, 
— the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

ms. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I — a po amendment to the 
rules of the Senate, which I ask shall be read, printed, and referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 
Amendment intended to be pempneee hy Me Cagnasans to the rules of the 


d subdivision 4 of Rule VII of the Senate so it shall read as follows: 
a 


Amen 
“4 Ki petition or (statement of ies coutonts at shal 
contents, and 
or or memorial may 


rialist and 
be presented 
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delivered to the 
noe and the d 
ame if presented from the floor; but no petition or memorial or 
=e ee by citizens or subjects of a foreign power shall be re- 
ceived, unless the same be transmitted to the Senate by the President.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The ee ne amendment will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and printed. 


DOCUMENTS IN SENATE TERRACE. 


Mr. TELLER submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be authorized toemploy a competent 

rson to index and arrange the documents in the files rooms of the Official 


eporters in the Senate terrace, such person to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate a sum not to exceed $300. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
O. L. Prupen, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on the 19th instant approved and signed the joint reso- 
Jution (S. R. 52) directing the Secretary of War to issue tents for 
the use of the Grand Army Encampment, at Leavenworth, Kans. 


PROPOSED SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. TILLMAN. Iask for the present consideration of the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


vesolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
nses of the Senate be discharged from further consideration of the resolu- 
Fon No. 116, introduced May 2s, 1897. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iam instructed by the Committee to 
Andit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to sub- 
mit a report, which Isend tothe desk. 1 will state that the report 





Secretar 


with the name of the Senator presenting the 
tion to 


made indorsed thereon, when such petition or 


shall be entered in the Journal and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, | 
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has been ready for some time, but it was deemed advisable not to | 


bring it in until certain important pending legislation was disposed 
of. I submit the report now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution submitted by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina go over under the rules. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the regular order may be proceeded 
with. 

Mr. TILLMAN, If the report which has just been presented 
is from the committee on resolution No. 116, of course the resolu- 
tion I offer is not necessary. Do I understand the Senator from 
Nevada to state that it is a report on that resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I withdraw my resolution, but I want the re- 
port voted on. Ido not want any parliamentary advantage taken, 
so that the Senate will not have an opportunity to put itself on 
record on the resolution. I do not know whether the report is 
favorable or unfavorable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The report will be printed and go to the 
Calendar, as all similar reports do. Then it will be competent for 
the Senator from South Carolina to move to take it up, and if the 
Senate chooses to 1d to its consideration it will do so. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I move that the report be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that will not be done, because I think 
it is important that we should go on with the regular order, or, 
rather, with the privileged business of the Senate, which is the 
conference a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the report? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I do not want to have it considered. 
it read, sir. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the re- 
port must go over under objection until the morning hour to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 

of the regular order, which is the conference report. 

Mr. ALLEN. [I rise to morning business, the hour of 2 o'clock 
not poring arrived. 

Mr. LMAN. I wish to ask the President of the Senate 
bes ng oo a report is presented, a Senator can not call for the 

Mr. GALLINGER. Rule XXVI, section 2, will answer the 
question of the Senator from South Carolina. It provides that— 

All reports of committees and motions to committee from the 


ainineee a 
of a subject, and all subjects from w acommittee shall be 
hy one day } vas consideration, unless by unanimous 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the rule just read, the report 
goes over. 
Mr. TILLMAN. That has nothing to do with the reading of 


pote go We do not ask for its tion. Wesimply want 


I want 


NATE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is a part of its consideration. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not consider that the report is presented 
to the Senate until it is read, because it is a mere piece of paper 
and the Senate knows nothing about what is in it until it is read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the usual 
way to read reports is to read the title of the report and then have 
it he over. If the Senate desires to have it read, it can so order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then I move that the report be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves that the report made by the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate be now read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Pending that, I ask that the regular order be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
ing business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is a motion pending. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from South Carolina, that 
the report be now read. 

The motion was not agreed to, 
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I rise to morning business. 
I yield to the Senator from Nebraska for morn- 


MILITARY RESERVATION AT SAN PEDRO, CAL. 


Mr. ALLEN. 
consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


I submit a resolution, for which I ask present 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to in- 
form the Senate if the Southern Pacific Railroad Company has taken posses- 
sion of the United States military reservation at or near San Pedro, in Los 
Angeles County, Cal.; and if so, when, to what extent, and by what author- 
ity, and if not by authority, what steps, if any, have been taken to oust said 
company therefrom. 

Mr. ALLEN. Before the resolution is put on its passage, I wish 
to read briefly in the Los Angeles Daily Times of July 14, 1897, 
from an extensive article on the subject of the seizure of the mili- 
tary reservation at San Pedro. 

Mr. WHITE.- What is the paper? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Los Angeles Times of July 14: 


BOLDEST ROBBER ON EARTH-—— 


Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator 
from Nebraska, but if the resolution is to lead to debate, I must 
object to it. I think the resolution ought to pass, and Iam per- 
fectly willing it should do so, 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I ask to have the entire article inserted in 
the RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. WHITE. [think it is a matter well worthy of considera- 
tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
the order. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


If there be no objection, that will be 


BOLDEST ROBBER ON BARTH—SOUTHERN PACIFIC STOLE UNCLE SAM'S MIE- 
ITARY RESERVATION AT SAN PEDRO, CUT IT UP INTO TOWN LOTS, AND 
RECORDED THE PLAT IN DEFIANCE OF TILE PRESIDENT 'S PROCLAMATION 
CHARACTERISTIC CROOKEDNESS OF A RAILROAD DEAL— CHARLES CROCKER 
BOUGHT TIMMS POINT, TRIED TO DEFRAUD THE GRANTOR, BUT HAD TO 
GIVE UP STOCK, AND SOLD A STRIP TO HIS ASSOCIATES FOR A QUARTER 
OF A MILAJON—THUE RAILROAD THEN ANNEXED A TRACT THAT HAS BEEN 
A MILITARY RESERVATION SINCE SPANISH DAYS AND INCLUDED I? IN 
THE TOWN OF SAN PEDRO HARBOR—THE MOST IMPUDENT CASE OF GRAND 
LARCENY ON RECORD-—-HUNTINGTON NOW BEARING SAN PEDRO STOCK IN 
ORDER TO FREEZE OUT SMALL HOLDERS— TEN THOUSAND SHARES ALREADY 
SCOOPED IN—THE STOLEN RESERVATION FENCED AND RENTED AS A COR- 
RAL TO SHEEP OWNERS. 


To make clear the importance of the facts herein set forth it is necessary 
to resurrect a bit of ancient local history. 

In 1887 A. D. Brock, a Los Angeles real-estate broker, bonded the tract of 
land at San Pedro known as Timms Point. The tract comprised 704 acres 
and fronted on the Buy of San Pedro. Brock lost no time in bringing to the 
knowledge of the Southern Pacific Railroad people that this Timms Point 
tract would be a very desirable one for them to have, and so well did he 
impress the fact on them that Charles Crocker, then president of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, sent one J. W. Pearson down from San Francisco 
to look atit. Pearson looked it all over and saw it would be a good thing for 
the railroad le to have and soreported. The result was that Mr. Crocker 
took it in—that is to say, he expressed his willingness to take it in under cer 
tain conditions. When Brock was informed of that fact, he said he would 
sell three-fourths of the tract and keep the remaining one-fourth to himself, 
for, as he is reported to have said, * [It would be so nice to be in the company 
of railroad Ss. 

Pearson told him that such a thing would never do; that the railroad peo- 
ple must have all or none, but as Brock was inflexible in his desire to retain 
one-fourth for himself, so as to be in the company of nice railroad people, 
Pearson at last induced him to consent to make a deed of the entire tract on 


the condition that one-fourth of it would be deeded back to him. In that 
way, as Pearson pointed out, he could kill two birds with one stone—please 
himself by getting back a one-fourth interest in the property and please the 


railroad people who were “so nice” and with whom he so much desired to 
be in company. It is unnecessary to go further into details on this par- 
ticular polnt. Suffice to say that before the expiration of the year (1887) the 
railr le had. by methods devious and peculiar. acquired title to all 
the tract,and Mr. Brock went whistling for his one-fourth interest, which 
was never deeded back to him. The railroad people who purchased the 
property stoutly denied any knowledge of Pearson's promise to deed back 
the one-fourth of it. They had bought it all and proposed to keep it all. 
How Charles Crocker, to whom the property was deeded, succeeded in un 


loading it on his railroad associates with great profit to himself is one of 
many foteresting things incidental to that transaction, but has no place in 
this particular bit of history. It may, however. be related that he sold hia 
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own company a strip of it ranning along the water front and comprising only 
90 acres out of the 704 for ,000, which strip stands to-day on all maps asa 
Southern Pac fic reservation. The remainder of it he sold to the San Pedro 
Harbor Dock and Land Association, which was created and incorporated for 
the especial purpose of buying this land and doing many things with it. 

One of the first things done by this new company was to issue stock, and 
as Brock had in the interim succeeded in getting judgment in his favor for 
his one-fourth interest, the company were forced to give him stock to the 
value of it. It may be noted here that since the decision of the last Govern- 
ment harbor commission establishing San Pedro as the point in Southern 
California at which a harbor of commerce and of refuge shall be built the 
Southern Pacific Railroad people have been doing their best to acquire this 
and some other of the outstanc ing stock, now scattered one different hold- 
ers, and it is affirmed by some of the holders that one reason why Mr. Hunting- 
ton has so strenuously opposed San Pedro as a harbor site is for the purpose 
of * bearing” this outstanding stock, that he pay get iton hisown terms. 

One fact is that quite lately the San Pedro Harbor Dock and Land Associa- 
tion levied an assessment of 66; centsa share. The result of that squeeze was 
that the association quickly took in some 10,000 of these outstanding shares, 
which now gives them about 70,000 shares out of a total of 100,000 issued, and, 
as stated by one of these outstanding stockholders, it is only a question of 
time when the Southern Pacific Railroad people will have them all, dependin 
on further assessments to do the work. What some of these outsiders fee 
especially sore over is that the money derived from these assessments is not 
applied to the improvement of the property at San Pedro, but is chiefly used 
to fight the San Pedro Harbor scheme to the benefit of Santa Monica. They 
also say that the reason why the Southern Pacific people stopped all work at 
San Pedro was that they had not been able to get in those outside shares, 
“and not,” as one of them said, ** because Chief Engineer Hood was reported 
to have said that shale formed the bed of San Pedro Bay.” 

The new company being duly formed and placed in ssion of the land 
one of its first moves was to lay out a site for a town to be called “ Town of 
San Pedro Harbor.” The site was platted, plans for a magnificent hotel 
drawn up, and svorg thing done, on paper, to convert the place into an earthly 

mradise to which manera and its Hotel del Monte would be but diminutive 

ubers, Uptothat pointall went well, but it was just there that the railroad 
people, or, to speak by the records, its tentacle, the San Pedro Harbor Dock 
and Land Company,ran up against a fact which prompted them to ride rough- 
shod over the tenth commandment and covet that which did not belong to 
them. And it is this fact and the efforts to which the Southern Pacific Rail- 
roud people have at various times and in divers manners tried to distort to 
their advantage, but which, as a fact, a cold, stubborn, imperturbable, inex- 
o> a fact still stands to refute and defeat their thievish designs. The 

‘act is: 

Just south of the Timms Point tract of 704 acres, which, as stated, the rail- 
road people succeeded in uiring, isa United States Government reserva- 
tion of 40 acres. It is a mili reservation fronting on San Pedro Bay and 
was kept and used by the Spanish and Mexican Governments as such. It is 
down on every map, official and otherwise, before and since the cession of 
California to the United States, as a ‘‘Government reservation.”’ Two in- 
stances, amon Seng record in the office of the county surveyor in this 
city, may be cited. One in deed book 2, 875, isa “map of the Govern- 
ment reservation made by Henry Hancock at the uest of Col. Isaac Wil- 
liams, collector of customs of the port of San Pedro, July 31, 1856." Another 
is to be found in patents 2 of Miscellaneous meearee, years 544-M45, and isa 
** map showing plot of the Rancho Los Palos Verdes, ed to José Loretto 
Sepulveda et al., made Henry Hancock, deputy surveyor, under instruc- 
tions from the United States surveyor-general, depbounber, 1859, of 31,620.43 
acres.” This map lays down the Government reservation. Stil See 
official map of California, issued from the General Land Office, 

1885, has it down as a military reservation. 

Haw to obtein ion of this Government reservation at San Pedro was 
the problem the Southern Pacific Railroad —- at once set themselves to 
solve. They looked the thing all over, and from every point of view, but the 
more they looked at it the more the everlasting and unsolvable problem of 
its being a “ pasrnened reservation”’ presented itself. Stealing Senates 
and Houses of Representatives, to say nothing of State legislatures, were 
easy matters and of but trivial moment, but filching from the United States 
Government one of its military reservations, ah! was another thing, 
and more difficult of accomplishment. Yet, as they saw, it was the only way 
by which they could nope to call that piece of land their own. Steal it, then, 
as that is the only way it is to be got. ‘ Don't let us do anything hurriedly,’ 
they might have n heard saying; “let us move caupenpepentie 
ter, as behooves so large and rapes a corporate bod 
outside of some government cials, now happily dead, knows or suspects 
that it is a government reservation; if, therefore, in laying out our town si 
of San Pedro Harbor we quietly annex the reservation, plat,it and make it part 
of our new town, who will object?’ By some such reasoning as that did che 
railroad people prcepose to accomplish that ee of highway robbers. One 
is lost in admiration at the cence of their exalted gall. The fact that 
it was the only Government reservation for mili purposes in Southern 
California, excepting that at San Diego, made no difference to them. Steal- 
ing a government reservation! 

Ah, yes; there was something distinguished about that. None of your 
low-down, every-day occurrences, such oes Congresses; no, n 
less than stealing a aac pary venerwetice. the only one, excepting one at the 
entrance to San Diego Bay that could be used by the Government for the pro- 
tection of San Pedro Bay, Los Angeles, and, in fact, all southern California. 
Here was nerve for gon: strong nerve, indeed. 

Stealing it, then, being the only way to get it, they immediately proceeded 
to carry their plans to execution. Instructions were issued to the e 
in charge of the survey to include in the new town of San 
Harbor ali the land south of the Timm's Point tract down to and includi 
some lands belonging to the Southern Pacific Railway Company, north 
Point Firmin. Under these instructions the Government reservation lying in 
between was just naturally “ in." 

this was done and the limits of the new town of San Pedro Harbor 
defined. the engineer was instructed to make a map of it so that lots could be 
offered for sale. This was accordingly done, and a copy of the map filed in 
the office of the county recorder. Los Angeles, and which is now in office 
of the county surveyor, visible to all who may desire to see this extraordi- 
nary document. It is inscribed: “Official map, town of San Pedro Harbor, 
property of the San Pedro Harbor Dock and Land Association, and the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad reservation.” At the foot is the following notation: 
**Recorded in the office of the county recorder of Los Angeles mty, Sep- 
tember 14, 1888, at request of Wells, Fargo & Co,” 

While, however, the Southern Pacific Railroad authorities were most de- 
sirous of creating a new town at San Pedro, even if had to steal a United 
States military reservation to do it, they were not to the fact that it 


would be desirable for (hemaoeives ss 9 aa to hold all the 
ae front asa ee | a 1 a = by bao a to 

eir map, a section of whic re reprod seen while 
they did Sot hesitate to seize a milita seaniatiion. they were see to 
let it-all go as part of their new coun alte. en eee it 
fronting on San Pedro Bay, which they marked down on their map, and which 
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is there on it to this day, as “ Southern Pacific Railroad reservation.” This 
strip, as the records in the county surveyor's office show, is 460 feet wide «), 
the north side, 490 feet on the south side, with 1,320 feet of ashore line. Tho 
feat, then, of stealing a United States military reservation had, in their es: ;. 
mation, been accomplished. And besides having a nice town site all platt.) 
in avenues, streets, and lots, they had also mana, to round out their water 
frontage all along San Pedro Bay. And all this had been done so quietly ay.) 
so smoothly, no one suspecting that a military reservation had been © wipe. 
out” of existence, that it is no wonder they rejoiced and were mighty nn 
One can imagine the double-tracked railway Te Deum they let looso who) 
es knew it been so comfortably done. 

ut that some one did know of these thieving operations was soon mado 
evident, for it happened that just about the time their engineer was in t})o 
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Sketch showing fence built by the Southern Pacific on the reservation. 


field surveying and platting their town site tho authorities at Washington 
were taking action in respect to this reservation in a way that would effec- 


tually and for all time render these acts of the railroad people void and of 
nonavenue. The following co nce, copies of which are on file in the 
United States land office in this city, explains this: 


“War DepaRTMENT, Washington City, August 31, 1885. 
“SIR: ripen, the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers and the sug- 
gestion of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, I have the honor to 
uest that the following-described tract of land in the State of California, 
held to be a Government reservation by cession from Mexico, may be duly 
declared and set a by the Executive as a military reservation.” 
Then follows a ption of with the words: 
“A sketch of the reservation is incl herewith. 
“R. MACFEELY, 
“ Acting Secretary of War. 
“To the PRESIDENT.” 


On the back of this letter is the following indorsement: 
“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, September 14, 1888. 


“The within rogues is ens and the reservation is made and pro- 
claimed accordingly. The tary of the Interior will cause the proper 
notation to be made in the General Land Office. 

“GROVER CLEVELAND.” 
“War DEPARTMENT, Washington City, September 21, 1888. 

“Srr: Refe to > zone. letters of the 14th of December and the 9th of July 
last, inclosing letters from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, inviting attention to the advisability of retaining title to the old Gov- 
ernment reserve on San Pedro Bay, California, and suggesting that the same 
be aes serene. “2. Executive as a military reservation, I have the 
honor to , for in the General Land Office, Department letter of 
the 3ist ultimo, to the President, requesting that the tract in question be de- 
clared and set apart as a mili reserva with the order of the Presi- 
dent, dated the l4th instant, indorsed thereon, a ving the request, to- 

Lo aut anna 

. GO. order n 

ae eas “R. MACFEELY 
“ Acting Secretary of War, 
“The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.” 
“ DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
**Washington, D. C., October 9, 1888. 
“ Register and Receiver United States Land Office, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“GENTLEMEN: Inclosed herewith for the files of your office is a copy of an 
Executive order, dated tember 14, 1888, setting apart as a military reser- 
a a —ae — | eee. ; 4 ten (in sownaaip 
south, ranges 13 and \. -M. D. M.), local own as a public 
reservation by cession freer tieaten the c . 


ee of letter of the sas Sec- 
retary of War, dated September 27, 1888, telative to said reservation, is also 
“You will make the necessary notation as to said reservation in the 
records of your office. 
“T. J. ANDERSON, 


“Acting Commissioner.” 


This latter bears the following indorsement: “‘ E. Oct. 9, 1888. Executive 
military reservati noted.” 


on; 
The proximity of the dates in the foregoing letters to that of the filing of 
the 


: 


tos ang oo the of San Pedro Harbor by the Southern Pacific Railway 
e office of the county recorder is an interesting coincidence. The 

letter from the War to the President on subject of this 
reservation is dated A 31, 1888, and the answer of President pro- 
claiming the land a“ reservation is dated ber 14, 1888, the 
er Gv, Boe on the Southern Pacific filed 
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which Cunty, to wit: Beptomber 1,188. of the county re- 


county surveyor is that 
sents some peculiar features. It is, as the inscription reads: S Copy of a aap 
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tract of land of 100 varas square located on the tract known as the Gov- 
ena ene It is in book 53 of miscellaneous records, page 39, and is 
here reproduced. 
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Map of the 100-vara tract. 
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Map of the reservation as stolen and platted by the Southern Pacific. 


the map is the following statement: ; f 
“TI, H. J. Stevenson, do hereby certify that in pursuance with instructions 
Wagner, United States reper annees. at San Francisco, Cal., 
January 2, 1879, I surveyed and plotted t ; 
the 100-vara tract. and that the above map and table of boundaries correctly 


represent said survey, said survey being made on or about September, 157%. | 


H. J. STEVENSON, Surveyor. 
“Los ANGELES, July 7, 1893.” 


Below this is written: “Recorded same day at request of A. & T. I. Co.” 


San Prancl 
of it, but there are two facts connected with it that are very peculiar. 
is that although this 100-vara tract was surveyed, as the records state, in 
the fact ed in a quiescent state during fourteen years, for it was 
July 7, 1893, that a map of the survey was placed on record. The 
is that on the day following its record, July 8, 1893, an individual 
interest in that 100-vara tract was deeded by Joseph W. Alexander 
six other members of the Alexander family to the Pacific Improvement 
Company, which is one of the Southern Pacific's inside corporations. It is a 
-sale deed, the consideration named is $1,000, and it is recorded 
in book of deeds 877, 313. That transaction took place five years after 
President of the United States had formally proclaimed the whole tract 
& military reservation. “That proclamation,” said an attorney fa- 
Government land cases, to whom this point was submitted, ‘is 
the absolutely determining factor in the whole matter. 
reserved the whole tract and proclaimed 
tary uses perpetually. 
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records had shown clearly and without dispute that the Government was 
the absolute owner of the pro eer 

All this time the Southern Paci c Company have been running their trains 
over the reservation without leave or license from Congress. They were, no 
doubt, aware that only Congress could give permission to cross a Govern- 
ment reservation, and for that reason were careful not to ask Congress todo 
anything of the kind. The United States statutes provide that Congress 
alone can grant permission to cross over or utilize in any way any land re 
served for Government purposes. In respect to this question of a right of 
way, the books of the United States land office in this city contain a note 
that the officials are unable to explain. It is anentry in the tract book tothe 
effect that the Southern Pacific Railroad Company had made application to 
the Government for a right of way over a certain pi of land in San Pedro 
township, designated section 18. The entry reads: “ Map showing right of 
way for Southern Pacific Railroad Company over portion of the SE. } and 
SW. }. filed May 19, 1890, and forwarded to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office for approval."" Now, the fact is that the Government did not 
then or at any time own any land in section 18, and could not, theref 
expected to grant rights of way over property it did not own. But the Gov 
ernment does own land in the adjoining section, No. 1%, which lies immedi 
ately to the south of section 18, for it is in section 19 that its reservation of 40 
acres is situated. When the attention of the land office officials here was 
drawn to that and the question asked: ‘Has the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company a right of way over the military reservation at San Pedro the 
answer was, * No; and if their tracks cross it or they are using it in any way, 
they are doing so at their risk and peril.’ Yet not only do their tracks cross 
it, but thev have fenced the reservation in and are treating the land as if it 
belonged to them, leasing it, as reported, to a sheep herder named Amar for 
$100 a year. 

An attorney in this city versed in matters affecting public lands and res- 
ervations, said, when spoken to on the subject: “It does not make one atom 
of differerce how much the railroad people may have labored to cloud the 
title to this reservation, or any part of it; it would make nodifference whether 
they had created one or one thousand conveyances of the land, the title of the 
sovereign power, the Government, can never be clouded. The landin question 
is the property of the United States. Itis a military reservation, which fact 
can not be abated one jot. It rests absolutely with the Government, as pre- 
scribed by the laws of Congress, to divest itself of its title to pub.ic lands” 
The law of Congress to which the speaker referred is an act passed July 5, 
1884, which gives the Secretary of War power to abandon any Government 
reservation. When any such declaration of abandonment is made, the tract 
of land so abandoned falls within the domain and under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who may, after having the land appraised, offer it 
for sale at public auction, but not for less than the appraised value. If not s« 
sold, he can sell it by private sale to anyone who may want it. Under that 
act the Secretary of War could declare the military reservation at San Pedro 
abandoned, and the Secretary of the Interior could sel! it at public auction or 
private sale. Thisisa fact that, under existing circumstances, it is well to 
note 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the res- 
olution is to lie over. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Iowa says he is willing to have 
it adopted. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object to the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Iowa asks that the 
Senate proceed to the report of the committee of conference on 
House bill 379. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask what is the regular order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order of business at 2 
o'clock is Senate resolution 125, directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to carry out provisions of act authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the books, accounts, and methods of railroads which have 
received aid from the United States, etc., by redeeming or other- 
wise clearing off the paramount liens. mortgages, etc., reported 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] from the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads. That resolution is the regular order unless 
it is displaced by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no desire in the world to interfere with 
the proper consideration of the tariff matter, but I should like to 
have some agreement as to the consideration of the unfinished 
business. I should like to knowif gentlemen on the other side of 
the question are willing to make any agreement for the considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that it will be the regular order 
at 2 o’clock on each day after the conference report is agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it is not displaced by the consideration of 
some other measure, I understand. 

Mr. ALLISON. It can not be displaced except by a vote of the 
| Senate. 
| -Mr. HARRIS. That is satisfactory, then, Mr. President. 
| The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
| tion of the conference report on House bill 379? The Chair hears 
| none, and that will be the order. 
| 


ore, be 


Mr. ALLEN. I ask the Senator from Iowa to give way fora 
moment until I can call up Senate bill 2253 and have it passed. 
It is a bill which passed both branches of Congress at the last ses- 

sion, and met with a pocket veto on the part of the President. I 
| do not think it will lead to any discussion whatever. It passed 
this body almost unanimously, and the other also; and it is a very 
important measure in view of the strikes that are now gwing on. 
It provides for a labor commission, a nonpartisan commission to 
collate information and to consider and recommend legislation to 
meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 
| I do not think it will take over five or ten minutes to pass it. 
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Mr. ALLISON. Iam quite sure that it will lead to debate. I 
remember that it did lead to debate before. I hope the Senator 
will waive that until we finish the conference report. 

Mr. ALLEN. The bill is in the form in which it passed both 
branches of Congress at the last session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection made to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2253) authorizing the appointment of a non- 
partisan commission to collate information and to consider and 
recommend legislation to meet the problems presented by laber, 
agriculture, and capital? 

Mr. ALLISON. I must object at this time. 

Mr. ALLEN. I move, then, notwithstanding the objection, 
that the bill before the Senate may be temporarily laid aside and 
that this bill be taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDEN T. An order has just been made to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 379. 

Mr. ALLEN. But I can move to displace it at any time after 
it is before the Senate, and I make that motion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A motion can not be made to lay it aside 
temporarily. lf the Senator's motion should prevail, it would lay 
it aside permanently, unless it should be taken up again by a vote 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Notwithstanding the order of the 
Senate, the Senator from Nebraska moves that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2253, Order of Business 
418. The question is on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of ae pe et by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 3941) to authorize the President to suspend discrimi- 
nating duties imposed on foreign vessels and commerce; im which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the Sees votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, it would not be profitable to 
dwell on the history of tariff legislation in this country. Early 
authorities, like Hamilton and Jefferson, are always quoted in 
favor of protection, but it has been frequently pointed out that 
the protection advocated by that first architect of the system, 
Alexander Hamilton, was a far lower scale of duties than that 
which afterwards received the sanction of its second founder, 
Henry Clay, and that Mr. i in turn was a Ne moderate pro- 
oe compared with the Aldriches and Dingleys of the pres- 
ent day. 

It is no doubt true that there has been a reaction favorable to 

tive ideas in the last thirty years. The world has associated 
remarkable advance of the United States with the practice of 
rotection, and the result has been that Germany in an extreme 

, France in a moderate degree, and other countries in gen- 

eral fashion have built up tariff walls. In magnificent contrast, 
England has steadily maintained her great faith of free commerce. 

It is the tendency of the human mind to charge results that 
come from a combination of causes to some one great cause; and 
imitation seems as powerful a motive in nations as in individuals. 

Foreign statesmen, mans that the United States has built up a 

tness the most marvelous in all history, forthwith conclude 
t protection has done all this, apd with people of a differ- 
ent race and institutions begin the vain endeavor to duplicate our 


magic rise. 

So now, feeling the depressed condition of American business, a 
large section of our population associate that depression with the 
existence of the Wilson bill. Nothing short of an actual experi- 
ment with some other tariff will satisfy the American voter that 
the tariff of 1894 is not partly responsible for our trials. 

Indeed, so powerful is the influence of the imagination that if 
the Wilson were reenacted under another name, many people 
— feel that a pas of — oat eee ad = un 

s im a temporary an ve might appear 
upon the surface of American business. But such a delusion 
could not long withstand the influence of settled economic laws, 
and the pes would be t face to face with the same prob- 
lem which false teachers to have solved. 

But little can be profitably said, Mr. President, about the bottom 
— on which tariffs are fou 1 believe that the United 
oo ighs them With shale on wapepn wed te anol, See potnciples 

wi own an y ci 
of self-preservation to our industrial life. In so far as a tariff 





is constructed with the genuine purpose of national self-defense, 
I grant you it lies within the boundaries of the Constitution. 
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But this noble principle must not be abused. It must no: }, 
made the pretext for the pampering of American greed ani ;},. 
oppression of American workers by the million. 

f there should be found an industry to the developmen: 
which our situation and talents were adapted, and foreign po 
had conspired to produce such an artificial condition of trade 1),., 
American competition could not live, I would not hesitate to thy, 
American law into the scale so as to save American business fy 
unnatural death. 

Such cases, however, have been very rare in the history of +) 
country’s commerce. While every manufacturer claims that 
business falls within the rule, it is doubtful if there have been o),5 
dozen real cases of this sort since the first tariff law was ))) 
upon our statute books. Such cases are still rarer to-day t)),,), 
ever before. Indeed, it is hardly probable that there is a sin ),, 
paragraph in the whole number contained in the pending bill t\;,\; 
involves this principle of self-defense to which I have allude. 
American capital is now so gigantic in proportions that it ©.) 
measure arms with any organization in the world. 

While, therefore, I do not deny this Government the possessi.), 
of the power to make reprisals upon foreign countries, which under 
conceivable circumstances might be a very necessary equipm::\ 
for a war against powerful combinations, yet in practice it is cvor- 
tainly true that this great reserve jurisdiction has been abusi 
and misapplied. The practice of ection in the United Stat. 
has been one long record of depredation by one class of our peo))|> 
upon another. 

Every succeeding tariff bill has been supposed to be the climax 
of the protection policy. As the mantle of Hamilton fell on Cliy, 
and that of Clay descended to Blaine, the people have hoped in 
turn that the lamentations of the manufacturing interest could 
rise no higher. 

But in the present bill is illustrated, in extravagance heretofore 
unknown, how impossible it is to satisfy those who are accus- 
tomed to look to the Government to save them from the energy 
and diligence of their business rivals. 

Mr. President, it can not be pointed out too often that this ses- 
sion of Congress has been called to frame a protective and not a 
revenue tariff. There is and has been no such deficiency in tho 
revenues under the Wilson bill as to make this expensive and ex- 
traordinary meeting of Congress necessary. There was an avail- 
able cash balance in the Treasury of the United States on Juno 
80, 1897, of $137,452,199.73, in addition to the gold reserve which 
the rules of the Treasury require to be main , 

If the gap between the expenditures and the receipts should be 
no greater in the next three years than in the last three years, 
there is now enough spare money actually on hand to run the Gor- 
ernment until the end of the McKinley Administration without 
trenching on the gold reserve. The condition of our Treasury, so 
far as the difference between the receipts and expenditures is con- 
cerned, is not ous, 

It may gratify the pride of Republican statesmen to pile up in 
the Treasury of the United States a great unnecessary surplus; 
but every ughtful man knows that no more serious assault 
upon our business could be made than to withdraw large sums of 
money from active circulation and hold them in the Government 
vaults for other than the current demands of the are: Such 
surplus accumulations not only contract the currency, but they 
tempt and justify profligate appropriations by Congress under the 
constant excuse that the money is on hand and ought to be sent 

into the channels of trade. 

So, Mr. President, the oko party must stand on this 
measure as a cure for the evils of our industrial situation and not 
the Treasury situation. 

When we examine the schedules of this bill in detail, we find 
that they are fourteen in number, and that every one, without 
exception, bears more heavil . the taxpayer of this country 


than did the Wilson bill, w be superseded. As a whole, 
they bear far more heavily the taxpayer of the country than 
did the McKinley bill, which was so signally repudiated after a 
test of its effects. 


taxpayer and consumer abandon all theories, 
separate himself from that indefinite number called the people, 
and decide what the effect of the new tariff law will be upon him. 
Ne a ee ee ee i ee as See awe pot 


Geo reten of ater ender tie nen bill in direct contrast with the 
rates of duty under this bill, and then determine which way the 


turns. : 
With this end in view, let us take a survey of the pending bill: 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


In Schedule A—Chemicals, oils, and paints—we find the tariff 
anes rea ee aes wane wees, 
> mass of < There is also an increased 
on caustic soda and soda which are used in connection 


er 
AP 
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cotton-seed-oil industry, and bleaching powder, used in 
=  ewufecture of paper. Not only so, but there is a notable in- 
of duty on oils, varnishes, putty, and white lead. 
The duty on white lead, for example, is raised from 1} cents a 
d to 2; centsa pound. Every man who builds a house in the 
nited States will be forced to pay a higher price for this article. 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 


Then we go toSchedule B.—Earths, earthenware, and glassware. 
Here we find in almost every paragraph an increase of the bur- 
dens of the common people. Fire brick, tiling, cement, plaster 
rock, earthenware, stoneware, and crockery, china and porcelain 
goods of every description, are found in this list. But worse still, 
every article of glass which goes into the household, from the 
smallest bottle to the largest vase, is encumbered with a higher 
tariff. Those things which are of actual necessity to every family, 
such as window glass, mirrors for the mantel, bureau, or wash- 
stand, eyeglasses, which advancing years compel even the poorest 
man to buy, the marble top of ae piece of furniture, the burr- 
stones by every miller, and the grindstones used by every 
carpenter—all these are laid under heavier tax. 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS. 


Next comes Schedule C, that pertaining to metals. Taken asa 
whole, this is perhaps as mild as any of the fourteen schedules in 
the pending bill. it need not be supposed, however, that this 
arises out of any moderation in the demands of the manufac- 
turers, but it is solely on account of the demonstration afforded 
by the Wilson bill that the iron business had reached the point 
where p could help it no further. But even here we find 
that d ion afforded throughout the preparation of jbis 
measure to give up nothing in the way of high duties except that 
which the manufacturers themselves throw away as worthless. 

Thus while we find no increase in the tariff on iron ore, pig 
iron, girders, posts, and railway bars, yet on articles like hollow 
billets for bicycles, and tin plate, which enters every kitchen and 
dining room, we find the tariff made higher, so that there can be 


2 that the exactions of American monopoly may be 
erated by foreign competition. 
There are some items in this schedule in which this operation is 


pene manifest. Cheap shotguns, well chains, trace chains, 
. handsaws, pocketknives, pruning knives, razors, scissors, 
shears, table knives, butcher knives, and other knives and forks, 
finished or unfinished, are all taxed higher. 

In this schedule also it is found that nails, needles for knitting 
and sewing machines, the iron screws commonly called wood 
screws, the gold leaf and silver leaf of the dentist, embroidery 
. mica used in stoves and electrical works, the type metal 
of the printer, wheels for railway purposes, watches, clocks, and 

other articles of iron, steel, lead, and copper are laid under 
heavier contribution. 

Not even so small a thing as a pin escapes the attention of the 
high-tariff lynxes. and they have raised the tax on these simple 
articles to a point higher even than the McKinley bill. 





: 


It was that the Southern cotton farmer had gained a 
chance to one item of his yearly purchases in a competitive 
market by ng the tariff off cotton ties, but even this meager 


sati was not left to him, for on the coming in of the report 
of the conference committee it was found that cotton ties were 
— tucked in again on the metal schedule at one-half cent a 


SOHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 

When we to the wood schedule, lettered D, we find sawed 
lum token off the free listand placed under a duty of 32 a 

, telegraph, and electric-light poles are raised 

ad valorem, and other articles in like proportion: 
, and hubs for wheels are included in this increase; 
baskets are found in the same category, while the tariff on furni- 
ture, which was greatly reduced by the Wilson bill, is put back 

rate. 


to the ee 
As showing the art with which this bill has been constructed, it 
useful to watch how the lumber pa h has been handled. 
are left on the free list, while Canadian lum- 
The effect of this will be that immense 
ee such logs will be floated across the lakes and down 
rivers into the United States and will besawed into lumber by 
Those mills will profit greatly by 
the it isdoubtful if the Southern mill owner who 
has fondly hoped that his trade will be aided by the tariff on lum- 
ber will receive any benefit whatever. He will have still a sharp 
competition with the pineries of Canada—the difference being that 
the sawing will be done on this side of the border instead of the 


+8 


; 
zi 


other. 
SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 
We come next to Schedule E, relating tosugar. __ 
Mr. President, it is difficult to find in which to char- 
acterize this schedule. It is cunningly devised, and it has been 
impossible for gentlemen to agree upon the precise amount of in- 
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crease which the new tariff on sugar will involve. There aro 
many questions connected with the tests of sugar, the prices at 
different dates, and the advantages to the sugar trust which come 
from the various methods of calculating the duties on raw and 
refined sugar, which it would hardly be useful to discuss in detail. 

The main question to be considered in this connection is the 
actual gain or loss to the people in the cost of sugar. The only 
great competitors of the American sugar trust in refined sugars 
are the German producers. So far as actual prices are concerned, 
we need not go further into the subject than to determine the in- 
fluence of the tariff upon the American market for refined sugar 

I think the practical thing to do is to take that grade of refined 
sugar which is most commonly used by the people and endeay 
to find out what such sugar will cost laid down, duty paid, in 
New York. I have estimated the foreign cost of this sugar to be 
2.47 cents a pound. 

The figures would then be as follows: 


Under Wilson bill: Cents. | Under Dingley bill: Cents 
Cost of sugar .. . 2.4 Cost of sugar : 2. 47 
Duty. 40 per centad valorem .988 Duty on refined bein 1. 


Duty, differential 
Countervailing 


Total. 


Freights and other expenses would be added, of course, in either 
case. This makes the German refined sugar cost, laid down in 
New York, 1.12 cents a pound more under the Dingley bill than 
under the present law. It is safe to say that it will cost at least 1 
cent more a pound to bring refined sugar into the United States 
under the new tariff than it does to-day. And whenever the 
sugar trust feels disposed to do so, it can charge the American 
people 1 cent a pound more for sugar than it can exact under the 
present conditions of competition with Germany. I believe the 
people will feel the difference in the price of sugar among the first 
effects of the new tariff law. 

SCHEDULE F.—TOBACCO 

Schedule F is the tobacco schedule. Here we find a higher rate 
than the Wilson bill on both wrapper and filler tobacco. Manu- 
factured tobacco, snuff, cigars, and cigarettes are all subjected to 
higher taxation. The retail prices of cigars and tobacco are so 
fixed by long usage that we may find no change in the prices to 
the everyday consumer, but we may be sure the tobacco and cigar 
dealer will be forced to make it up in some way, and the likelihood 
is that this tax will show itself by the introduction of grades of 
cigars and tobacco even inferior to those now used. 

SCHEDULE G AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS 

We now come toSchedule G, entitled ‘‘Agricultural products and 
provisions.” This should more properly be styled the ‘* FRAUD 
SCHEDULE,” because, while designed on its face to benefit the 
farmer, it really does him no good whatever, and in some para- 
graphs actually adds to his burdens. 

he man who raises hogs will be surprised to know that the 
protection patriarchs have looked out for him by increasing the 
tariff on swime, though only 312 of these animals were imported 
last year. Mules are similarly cared for, though we find the num 
ber of these brought to America during the year 1896 to be ex- 
actly 226. The corn raiser is not forgotten, and I suppose we will 
be expected to believe that the price of domestic corn can be 
enhanced by keeping out $2,974 worth of this commodity. 

The comparative statement shows that the last annual importa- 
tion of wheat amounted to $9,506. This waslargely forseed; and 
yet, tocarry out the pretext of recognizing the farmer in the pro- 
tective system, the tariff on wheat is increased more than 300 per 
cent. 

So far from helping, the tariff on wheat actually harms the ag- 
ricultural industry by rendering its development more expensive. 
COTTON TARIFF. 

When this bill was discussed in the Senate, the Republican 
managers of the bill seemed willing to give the cotton farmer a 
place in this sham adjustment of the benefits of protection,’so he 
was tickled by a Senate amendment placing a tariff of 20 per cent 
on cotton. 

It was said that the importations of Egyptian cotton are increas 
ing, and that therefore we must give a helping hand toour Amer 
ican cotton raisers by keeping the competitive cotton out of the 
American market. | have pointed out in another place the folly 
of this assertion, and I wish briefly to repeat it here. 

When an article is raised in the United States so largely that 
after the American consumption is satisfied there still remains a 
large surplus to ship abroad, then the price in the United States 
is regulated by the price in that market where the surplus is sold. 
Only one-half the sea-island cotton raised in the United States is 
consumed here. As to the ordinary or short-staple cotton, every 
one knows that two-thirds of the crop is shipped abroad to find a 
market. This being so, the price both of sea-island cotton and 
short-staple cotton is fixed in the foreign market, or, more particu- 
larly, in the city of Liverpool. 
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a Countervailing ateais 


Total 4.80 
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Now, the truth is that the Egyptian cotton imported into this 
country does not compete with either the sea-island or uptand 
cotton, The Egyptian cotton is of a dark color, while the other 
cottons are white. Its staple is shorter than the sea-island variety 
and longer than the upland. It is used to make certain yarns, 
hosiery, balbriggans, and silk-mixed goods. 

The only American cotton which could in any way be argued 
to compete with Egyptian cotton are certain varieties, such as the 
Allen and Peeler, 1e cultivation of these has diminished in the 
South during the last few years, but this has not been due to the 
importation of Egyptian cotton. These cottons do not bring a 
good price when ginned in a saw gin, and on account of the in- 
conveniences connected with the production of these varieties, it 
has been more profitable to cultivate the ordinary upland. 

Instead of diminishing the consumption of sea-island cotton in 
the United States, the importation of Egyptian cotton has actually 
increased this consumption. The statistics show that as the Egyp- 
tian cotten has been imported in larger quantities, so has the sea- 
island cotton been u in larger quantities; and therefore the 
home market of the man who raises sea-island cotton has rather 
been enlarged than diminished by the importations of which he 
now complains. 

The Egyptian cotton is used largely for mixing with the Ameri- 
can cottons, and one effect of introducing the Egyptian variety 
into this country is to stimulate this mixture in the American 
mills rather than in the mills of England. Therefore, to put a 
check upon the importations of Egyptian cotton would be merel 
to hamper American manufactories now making such goods as 
have described, If they are hampered, the English manufacture 
of these goods is stimulated, and the use of American cotton in 
our factories would be diminished just in proportion as the Ameri- 
can use of Egyptian cotton is diminished. 

So that a pe cy which would diminish the use of Egyptian cot- 
ton in the United States would act prejudicially upon American 
cotton by forcing its transportation across the seas, there to be 
manufactured in mixture with untaxed Egyptian cotton into cer- 
tain classes of goods, and then its transportation back to this 
country to be sold to those who want goods of that color and 
mixture. The American cotton raiser would be injured just to 
= extent of the transportation charges both ways across the 
Atlantic. 

Now, if the American planter did not raise enough cotton for 
the American market the effect would not be so clear, For in 
that case, by keeping out the Egyptian cotton, it might be said 
that the American manufacturer would be bound to take our 
other cotton at a higher price, but as long as the large part of 
our American cotton is sold abroad the foreign market will fix 
the price which our cotton brings on this side of the water as 
well as on the other. 

It makes absolutely no difference whether the Egyptian cotton 
is sold in Liverpool or in the United States, it competes exactly to 
the same extent with American cotton. If all the Egyptian cot- 
ton is sent to Live 1, the surplus there is just that much greater. 
If used in English factories, the demand for our sea-island cotton is 
just that much less in — and the surplus of our sea island 
is just that much more. at this is true is shown by the fact 
that after the Senate put the 20 per cent duty on Egyptian cotton 
the price of sea-island cotton on hand in the United States did not 
rise by the fraction of a cent. 

Any way you look at it, it is impossible to make the tariff on 
cotton raise the price in the hands of the American farmer. There 
are a few articles which are beyond the reach of protection’s gal- 
vanizing power. Unfortunately, those articles are mainly our 
farm products, for the reason that we raise so much more cotton, 
wheat, and other agricultural commodities than are consumed 
within our borders. ’ 

Personally, I would welcome some feasible and proper plan of 
he!ping the cotton raiser. It would not only contribute to the 
upbuilding of that great State which I represent in part, but it 
would render to me individual profit. 

While my conclusions are so clear that I could not become a 
party to this project to tax raw cotton, yet if it could have stood 
alone without the certain harm to the Southern people which 
svould have followed the 10 per cent compensatory tax on cotton 

oods, I could have almost ed to see it stay in the bill, so as to 
Cave furnished an object lesson to the cotton farmer of the futility 
of expecting any share in the profits of a protection partnership. 

The only class of farmers benefited by any clause of the agri- 
cultural schedule are those who produce rice. Cleaned rice has 
been raised 834 per cent higher and uncleaned rice about 50 

per cent higher than the rates fixed in the Wilson bill. It will be 

ut a small consolation to the great mass of American farmers to 
know that the only agriculturists who will receive actual better 
prices from this long-heralded tariff bill are those few who are 
engaged in rice culture. This increased duty will, of course, be 


charged back to those persons in the country who eat rice. Thus- 


we are furnished with another instance of an actual tax upon the 
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great body of American farmers under the pretext of encouragin¢ 
agriculture. = 

I can not stop to point out all the minor instances of this so;+ 
in the schedule labeled *‘Agricultural,” but there is one paragray} 
under this head which seems like an insult to the farmer. T},+ 
is the salt duty. The Wilson bill, with all its imperfections, },) 
certain conspicuous evidences of concession to Ginleherine masses 
of the country. One of these was free salt. The present |] 
takes that away, puts a tax of 12 cents a hundred pounds on gait 
in sacks or barrels, and 8 cents a hundred pounds on salt in bul); 
and after thus adding to the burdens of the farmer mocks him by 
putting it under the ‘‘ Agricultural schedule.” 

This salt duty, while small, each day, is a constant tax upon the 
multitude of consumers over the Union. It is a matter of special 
hardship to States like Texas and others situated on the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Ports like Galveston, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston have built up a considera)e 
commerce, which will be directly embarrassed by this new duty. 
Vessels come to those cities for cargoes of cotton, cotton-seed oil, 
and other Southern products,and load, coming this way, with 
salt. The duty imposed will prevent these importations of salt, 
increase the freight rate on the return cargoes, and perhaps break 
down entirely this trade. It is stated that one line of vessels ply- 
ing between Liverpool and Galveston has given notice of a dis- 
continuance of its monthly trips on account of this duty. 

Here we see illustrated how a tariff works both ways against 
the producers of export commodities. The man who raises cotton 
in Texas, for example, by reason of this duty is forced to buy his 
salt from an American company at a higher price, and at the 
same time he loses the advantage of cheaper freights on his cot- 
ton direct to Liverpool. 

BOUNTY. 

While the agricultural schedule was under consideration, cer- 
tain well-meaning, but in my judgment short-sighted friends of 
the farmer proposed an amendment giving an export bounty on 
wheat, cotton, and other farm products. It was pointed out on 
the floor of the Senate that if we are to embrace the doctrine of 
bounties, it is difficult to see why it should be given to the exporter 
rather than the producer of the crop. 

For myself, however, I do not put my vote against the proposi- 
tion on that narrow ground. I do not believe the Government 
could stand the enormous charge which this experiment would 
add to our other difficulties. 

Mr. HARRIS. May Iask the Senator from Texas a question? 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator stated that he did not believe that 
a bounty would be really of any benefit to the farmers; and yet 
immediately afterwards he stated that it would stimulate produc- 
tion. Is it not a fact that anything that stimulates production 
must, as a matter of course, be a benefit? 

Mr. CHILTON. I stated that it had been contended that a 
bounty on exports would not reach the farmers, but I said ex- 
pressly that I did not put my vote against the bounty on any such 
narrow ground as that. But I say that in so far as the farmer 
thinks it will be paid to him, just so far will it stimulate the pro- 
duction of cotton and wheat next year. 

Let the idea gain credence in the State of Texas, for instance, 
that there will be an absolute gift of 1 cent, or three-fourths of 
a cent, or a half cent a pound on the cotton crop of next year, and 
that magnificent territory, which now produces over one-third of 
the cotton crop of the United States, would raise four or five million 
bales, and you would see the condition of the cotton producers of 
this country aggravated. One of the reasons for the fall in the 
price of cotton is its overproduction, and with a bounty there 
would be a surplus three times as great, which would glut the 
market and still further depress the price. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think, however, the Senator from Texas will 
admit, if the idea of protection is to be inculcated and adopted asa 
principle, that that is the only efficient way in which protection 
artificially can be rendered. 

Mr. CHILTON. No, sir; I do not think that. I do not think, 
in the first place, that protection as a system is to be encouraged 
and tuated. forbid. 

Mr. HARRIS. I say if the idea of protection is to be adopted. 

Mr. CHILTON, I say if protection as a oomigeee is to be en- 
couraged and ge ammo that a bounty would not give to the 
farmer anything like a fair share in the benefits of the so-called 
protection. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Can the Senator deny the proposition, how- 
ever, that, if protection is to be the rule of this Government and 
the farmers are to bear their te share of the burdens 
imposed by protection, they are entitled te some consideration 
somewhere from this Government? Do you deny that proposition? 
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Mr. CHILTON. Have you finished the question? 








Mr. TILLMAN. The question is this 

Mr. CHILTON. 1 understand the question. But have you 
finished? : 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the farmers are to bear the burdens im- 


posed b rotection, are they not entitled to some compensation? 
Mr. CHILTON. Is that the end of the question? 

Mr. TILLMAN. For the present, yes. 

Mr. CHILTON. Of course the farmers are burdened with pro- 
tection. But there is no way in which you can benefit the farmers 
by protection. Their wheat and cotton being export crops, and 
being raised more largely than the demand in this country, they 
are beyond any help from protection, and the only way to benefit 
the farmer is to strike down protection all along the line. It would 
be madness to stimulate the production of an article when we 
already produce more than the demand. Sensible farmers are 
endeavoring all the time to curtail cotton production, because they 
know that every surplus bale raised hurts the price of every bale 
in the whole crop. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Can you conceive of any more potent instru- 
mentality to protect the farmer than by giving him a bounty on 
e ts, and saying to all those men who are voting for protection, 
«Give us our share of it or we will take your party and throttle 
it”? When the bounty idea once enters the minds of the Western 
wheat growers as a means of securing their just share of this pro- 
tective policy, they will clamor for it until they get it or they 
will destroy the protective doctrine. 

Mr. CHILTON. Let the bounty idea once gain a foothold 
among the wheat raisers of the West or the cotton farmers of the 
South, and I tremble for the American Union! I want to say 
that when that point has been reached, the last hope of making 
headway against this infamous system of (ae which has 
borne down the farmer for thirty years until he has almost passed 
beyond the point of rebound, will have perished. 

each the farmer the truth; teach him to bare his arm against 
protection at every point; teach the farmer that he can never gain 
a fair share in this protection robbery; teach him to fight it to-day, 
to-morrow, and next year; teach him to make war against the first 
schedule, the second schedule, the fourteenth schedule—all the 
schedules; teach him to muster with that party which will move 
manfully toward ultimate free trade in this country; and when you 
do that, we can write another such platform as the Democratic 
rty wrote in 1856, and we can win another such victory as was 
won under Buchanan as our candidate for President. That is 
what we want in this country. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How will you teach him that? 

Mr. CHILTON. You will teach him that by standing firmly 
to your banners and your guns. You will teach him by going 
among the people and showing what this protective system has 
done, and showing what this protective bill will do. Teach him 
an object lesson by his own experience, and say to him, ‘‘ Arm me 
with your credentials to go into the Senate of the United States 
and fight this system at every point.” Then you will find that, 
ae it may take two, or three, or four, or five years, it will 

y come to the point that this protective system will be walled 
in so that nobody but manufacturers believe they can get any ben 
efits out of it; and whenever you can wall it in in that way, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] said in a wail at the last 
session of Congress, protection itself will be doomed. 

The protectionists claim that they want to take the farmer into 
partnership; but there can be no real partnership. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There can be no benefit, or rather no advan- 
tage, in this tariff unless it be paid for by some one. Can there? 

. CHILTON. No. 


Mr. TILLMAN. The farmer has been the man who has borne | 


*the burden, who pays the piper, and who yields up his labor for 
the benefit of the protected industries. 
Mr. CHILTON. That is unfortunately true. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If wecan equalize him in getting his share of 
com ion in the shape of bounty, then he will get back part 
of that which has been stolen from him; and as soon as he gets 
one drop of blood of bounty, he will swallow the whole of it by 
having such a bounty that he will regain all the advantages which 
the protected industries have taken from him; and we will then 
have the protective infamy overthrown by reason of the fact that 


we will all: be equa! under it, and there will be no advantage to 
anybody. The people will then see there is no use of trying to lift 
ourselves over the fence by our boot straps by taking from every 


class just what _ ive to every other class, and no more. 

Mr. CHILTON. f differ with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. That is not the way in which, according to my experience, 
po the right are made. Fights for the right are made by 

g a line, taking your stand, and inviting all comers to en- 
list under your banners. I believe that if we will take that sort 
of a stand to-day, in a few years we shall have a legitimate tariff 
a in this country; and that is the only thing that will equal- 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Let me tell youthetroubleabout that. When 
the people under the free-trade banner, so called, or the tariff-re- 
form banner, in 1892 elected a House of Representatives, a Senate, 
and a President, though elected under instructions to carry out 
that policy, they passed a protective-tariff bill differing in degree 
in only two or three particulars from this bill. The people have 
lost all hope of overthrowing the iniquity on account of the 
treachery of the men they have sent to Congress. 

Mr. CHILTON. You might just as well give up the fight for 
free silver on the same theory. After we had a Democratic con- 
vention in this country which declared in favor of the free coinage 
of silver, Congress came here and did not carry out the policy. 
Therefore, according to that logic, we should abandon our prin- 
ciples, quit fighting for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
and try to effect a partnership with the gold standard. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There is no analogy between the two cases, 
for the reason this bounty proposition comes from a Republican 
and has been indorsed by members of the Republican party in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere. It is simply an instrument which 
we may use to overthrow protection, and it is simply a question 
of how to get the most out of it. Let us point out to the farmers 
of the West, who have been voting the Republican ticket time out 
of mind, who have inherited their politics and have acted with 
the Republican party, the iniquity of the tariff system as now 
levied, by which tribute has been paid and is to be paid by South- 
ern and Western producers to those in the northeastern part of 
the country; and if you ever get those people to realize that by 
giving them that bounty, I undertake to say that they will over- 
throw this tariff iniquity. They will do that; and you can not 
get that into their bemighted souls in any way as quickly as by 
saying to them, ‘‘ Make the Republicans give you equality under 
the tariff law or else destroy the whole system.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I differ with the Senator in toto. 
think a bounty would equalize matters. 
tend in any appreciable degree to equalize. I think it would aggra- 
vate the evils of protection. Holding the principles which I do in 
regard to protection and to bounty, I stand here to oppose both. 

Now, Mr. President, with this diversion I will return to my 
remarks. 

Mr. CLAY. 
a question? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. Is it not true that the platform of the last Demo- 
cratic convention did not declare in favor of protection? 

Mr. CHILTON. Never for protection. 

Mr. CLAY. Now, let me read that portion of the platform, and 
let us see whether or not it declared in favor of protection, and 
let us see whether it is good Democratic doctrine, and doctrine 
that all of us can stand upon: 


I do not 
I do not think it would 


Will the Senator from Texas allow me to ask him 


We hold that the tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country 
and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be 
limited by the needs of the Government honestly and economically adminis 
| tered. 


I desire to ask my friend from the State of Texas is not that 
good Democratic doctrine now, and can not we all stand upon it? 

Mr. CHILTON. I think so. 

Mr.CLAY. That is where I stand now, and where I havealways 
stood. 

Mr. CHILTON. As I shall show a little later on, I think that 
that platform has been perverted somewhat in its construction; 
| but according to my notion that platform is undiluted Democracy. 

Now, Mr. President, not only do I believe that a bounty would 
| greatly stimulate the production of wheat and cotton, and that 
the American crop, already too large, would so depreciate in price 
| that next year’s artificial production would sell for less with the 
| bounty added than next year’s natural production would bring 
without the bounty, but beyond all that, I believe bounties are 
vicious in principle and that the safety of the farmer lies in a pol- 
icy of war upon all class legislation. 





SCHEDULE H.—WINES, SPIRITS, AND OTHER BEVERAGES, 


Next in order isSchedule H.—Spirits, wines, and other beverages. 

The Wilson rate of $1.80 per gallon on brandy and other spirits 
was high, but this bill puts the rate still higher. All the com- 
pounds and preparations of distilled spirits and mineral waters 
are treated the same way. Ale, porter, beer, and other liquors are 
made dutiable about 25 per cent higher. Bay rum is raised from 
$1 to $1.50 a gallon. 


SCHEDULE I COTTON MANUFACTURES 


Schedule I covers cotton manufactures. This schedule and the 
metal schedule when first reported approached more nearly the 
Wilson bill than any others contained in the measure under dis- 
cussion. Some cotton cloths are left at the Wilson rate. but we 


find increases in other grades of cotton cloth, and in spool thread, 
handkerchiefs, mufflers, table covers, cotton braids, cords, tapes, 
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ribbons, curtains, shirts, drawers, vests, pants, suspenders, braces, 
neckties, ready-made clothing, and wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, ; 

Cotton plushes, velvets, and corduroys are made higher even 
than in the McKinley bill. 

After the duty on Egyptian cotton, to which I have referred, 
was imposed in the Senate, the Finance Committee came to the 
front with a new duty on cotton goods in the following words: 

319). On all cotton yarns finer than No. 10 single, and on all manufactures 
of cotton made in whole or in part from yarns finer than No. 10 single, there 
shall be levied and collected 10 per cent ad valorem in addition to the appro- 
priate rates of duty provided therefor in paragraphs 301 to 319, inclusive, or 
any other paragraph of this act providing for such manufactures. 


This tax was added as a compensatory duty for the benefit of 
the manufacturer, but our Republican friends probably found 
the task of agreeing upon the percentage of increase too perplex- 
ing for the closing hours of the session, or possibly those who 
wanted the tax on cotton thought better of it and concluded that 
it was a poor exchange for the Southern cotton producer to pay 
a real tax on cotton goods in exchange fora vain and worthless 
duty on raw cotton, At any rate, the new tariff on cotton and 
the new compensatory duty were both thrown overboard in the 
conference committee, and the great issue which was to be pushed 
in Southern campaigns concerning a tax on cotton goes into limbo, 

SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE. 


As we continue our examination of the bill we reach next 
“ Schedule J.—Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of.” 

Protectionists say they will build up a great linen industry in 
this country, and they make that claim the justification for the 
undisguised oppression of this schedule. We will see how the peo- 
ple will bear the spoliation while waiting for the linen industry 
which has long been coming as the result of protective tariffs, but 
has never yet come. The increases here run along through all the 
items, such as oilcloths for floors, linen thread, napkins, trimmings, 
embroideries, handkerchiefs, collars and cuffs, wearing apparel, 
lace window curtains, and carpets of flax, hemp, or jute. 

The duty on linen fabrics is enormously increased, and every 
purchaser of such goods can test for himself, under the reign of 
this schedule, that favorite theory of the protective-tariff advo- 
cates, that high duties so stimulate domestic industry that com- 
petition always reduces the price at home to a point below the 
foreign price. 

When this bill was passed through the Senate, cotton bagging 
ang grain sacks were put upon the free list. In the conference 
this small concession to the farmers of the South and West was 
withdrawn, and now the bill comes back with a tariff on these 
— and also on floor matting, which is used by our people of 

classes. 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 


We have now followed the bill down to ‘‘Schedule K.—Wool, 
and manufactures of wool.” 

As all know, wool has been free of duty under the Wilson law, 
but hereafter it will all be taxed. The rate has been fixed by the 
conference at 11 cents a pound on wool of the first class and 12 
cents on wool of the second class. Third-class wool is put into 
two grades; one grade, valued at 12 cents a pound or less, is to pay 
a duty of 4 cents a pound, and the other, valued at more than 12 
cents a pound, is to pay a duty of 7 cents a pound. 
irene ollows a long list of exorbitant duties on woolen goods of 

sorts. 
I quote one of the paragraphs of this schedule as a sample of all: 
364. On cloths, knit fa’ and all manufactures of every description 


made wholly or in part of not specially provided for in act, valued 
at not more than 40 cents per pound, the du Paer 


ve nd be three times 
the duty im by this act on a pound of wool of the first class: 
vaiued at above 40 cents and not ‘above 70 cents per pound, the 


duty; per pound shall be eer anes Sho Soa in by this act on 1 pound 
of un ed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto, upon all the fore- 
going, 50 cent ad valorem; valued at over 70 cents per pound. the duty 
per shall be four times the duty imposed by this act on 1 pound of un- 
washed wool of the first class and 56 per cent ad valorem. 

Now, it will be observed that in this paragraph two sorts of 
duties are compounded. First, the cloths and knit fabrics are to 
be weighed, and on one grade there is to be collected a duty three 
times as great as the duty on unwashed wool of the first class, 
and on another four times the duty on unwashed wool of 
the first class. This would be 33 cents a pound on one e of 

pee Se ees en — = 
weight is what compensatory duty, or the duty de- 
signed to enable the manufacturer to collect back out of the men 


It must not be overlooked, however, that in the same a 


there is a second and further duty on woolen goods. is duty }- 
is to be added to the compensatory duty just mentioned, and on 
one grade of it is 50 per cent and on the other 55 cent of 
the value. is the ad valorem duty, or the duty to 


enable the manufacturer to collect back out of the men and women 


| cheaper 


JULY 2°, 


who wear woolen goods the difference between American and for- 
eign labor. 

Thus we are provided with two tariffs on woolen goods, 01). 
asserted to be necessary to equalize the higher price of America, 
labor and the other to equalize the higher price of American wo.|. 

Now, we will estimate a pound of wool to be worth 11 cents 
without duty, and a pound of cloth made of this wool to be wort}, 
80 cents. After this bill goes into effect, we will suppose that wo. | 
goes up to the extent of the duty (11 cents a pound), making t)), 
price 22 cents. The manufacturer buys the wool and makes i; 
into cloth. He can add to the price 55 per cent ad valorem, 
But he can do more than this. ides 55 per cent, he can 
charge to the purchaser of cloth 44 cents additional on the poun| 
of cloth. This is put on the theory, as stated, that it will take | 
pounds of the unwashed wool to make the 1 pound of cloth, and 
therefore, as the manufacturer paid 44 cents more than the ordi 
nary price for this 4 pounds of wool he must get the 44 cents back. 
Let us estimate that the pound of cloth without any duty on woo! 
or wool cloth is worth 80 cents. Then we have this example in 
arithmetic: 


Ct RI Oe I ic rneatnucles aut-siebibitiniedecepatyes sone cons - 80) 
liso iced neh ten ebeab en denne we once o~ 14 
AG FOREN GRIGG SOE GO. Svein ip tin mon oon seve canes... 44 


This $1.68 represents the amount which the consumer of woolen 
goods can be made to pay for a pound of cloth which without a 
tariff he could buy for 80 cents. Every such consumer can de- 
termine for himself whether he feels ing to shoulder such a 
burdwn of high prices for the benefit of either the man who shears 
or the man who manufactures wool. 

Manufacturers tenaciously the claim that it takes 3 pounds 

and 4 pounds of wool respectively to make 1 _— of cloth, and 
that they pay the duty extra on the price of all the wool they buy 
in this country. 
_ The wool men of course will never antagonize this theory, as 
it enables them to obtain any duty they want on their raw wool. 
The woolgrowers are numerous in votes, while the industry of 
manufacturing woolens is one of the most extensive in the United 
States, and these two powerful interests speak together in calling 
for these double duties on finished goods. 

We find an illustration of this combination in the votes taken 
on this bill, Take first the vote June 23, 1897, to keep raw wool 
on the free list. 


I give the yeas and nays: 
YEAS—19. : 
Chilton, _ Harris, Kans. Mitchell, 
Cockrell ae ico" Walthall, 
—e, wie Pettus, White. 
NAYS—33. 

Allison, Foraker, Mantle, geen, 
Seenres, rye. ct Nelson, Stewart, 
Butler, linger, Perkins, Teller, 
Chandier. ee emat Platt, Conn Wallineton, 
Clark, : Hoar, Proctor, — Wilson. 
Elkins, Meleiite, goer, 
Fairbanks, McEnery, Shoup, 

No one styled a Democrat voted against this proposition 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. McEnery]. Besides Mr. 
McENeERry, the negative vote was made up of Republicans, Popu- 
lists, and Silver Republicans. We thus see that the only Demo- 
cratic Senator whose vote is recorded against free wool is one 
— McEneEry] who has helped the y dur? 

g the of this contest in the and who voted for 


the new bill, with all its burdens, on the final roll call. 


ee 
, blankets, shawls, women’s and dren’s dress 
goods, and cloths, on the free list. I again give the vote in detail: 


YEAS—25. 
a. Faulkner, Mitchell, 
, Jones, Ark. 


Morgan, 
Caffery, Kenney, i, 
Chil hilton, Mallor;, Roach, 
Ys—s6. 
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pserve the close similarity in these votes. Substantially 
ana men who voted against putting wool on the free list 
voted against putting woolen goods on the free list. 

Without copying all the votes in detail, 1 call attention also to 
the vote cm Sune 24, 1897, on the amendment proposed by the 
senator from Arkansas [Mr. Jones] to reduce by one-third the 
compensatory duty given the manufacturers of wool. Here we 
find Senator TELLER of Colorado, and others representing con- 
stituents who manufacture little or no woolen goods joining with 
the New England and other Senators representing manufacturing 
States in voting for the highest compensatory duty to manu- | 

, rs. } 
tat mention this not to make personal criticism, but to point the 
idea which is palpable to any man who watches events carefully, 
that the wool raiser and wool manufacturer make a common cause 
for high duties. The reason is plain. The sheep owner is just as 
much interested in keeping out foreign woolen goods as he is in- 
terested in keeping out foreign wool. He will stand by the man- | 
ufacturer to put the ad valorem duty high and the compensatory | 
duty high, because the higher that both are put, the less woolen 
goods are imported, and the more demand there will be in the 
United States for domestic wool. The ad valorem duty on wool 
helps the wool raiser as much as the compensatory duty, because 
both serve to keep out woolen goods and thereby give the wool 
raiser firmer control of the home market. 

After the wool raiser gets his duty on the raw wool, he will favor | 
the highest possible duty on woolen goods, so as to make sure that 
the full amount of the duty on raw wool will be added to the 
price. Supposeit were otherwise. Take the claims of all parties 
to the protective . _The wool raiser claims that on account 
of cheap lands cheap labor in Australia and elsewhere he can 
not produce wool at a profit unless foreign wool is kept out by a 
high tariff. For argument’s sake, we grant the claim and put on 
the tariff. Now the manufacturer’s turn comes. He claims that 
on account of the cheap labor and cheap capital of Europe he can 
not manufacture woolen goods at a profit unless foreign woolen 
goods are kept out bya high tariff. So he is given the 55 per cent 
tariff in this bill to make up for the difference between European 
labor and American labor. 

But the manufacturer does not stop here. As stated before, he 
makes still anotherclaim. He says, ** You have put aduty on raw | 
wool, and hence you make me pay more for the wool used ina 
Massachusetts mill than the Englishman does for the wool used in 
his mill.” He insists that it will not suffice merely to make the 
tariff high enough to compensate for the higher wages paid his 
laborers, but that it must be made high enough to compensate for 
the higher price paid for the wool used in the American mill. 

What will the wool raiser say at this point? His voice will join 
that of the manufacturer, for he is afraid that if the foreign manu- 
facturer had the right to introduce his goods free of duty, or at 
a low duty, he would drive the domestic manufacturer out of 
business. The wool raiser can not afford to have the American 











woolen mill In that case he could not sell his wool at 
home, but be forced to sell it abroad; and thus being forced 
to sell in a free-wool market, he would have to sell at free-wool 


rices, and no increase at all from the tariff put on raw wool. 
order to get the benefit of protection he must keep up American 

to buy his wool. 

that at last we are brought face to face with the same result, 

namely, that whenever a tariff is put on raw wool the wool raiser 

will insist as strongly as the manufacturer of woolens that it shall 

to the duty on manufactured goods. 

has been so, and it always will be. This sameshadow 

whole list of compensatory duties. 

a great deal said about whether free raw material is or 

essential Democratic doctrine. I care nothing about 

moot What I am interested in is right re- 

ts—results to , results to the consumers, results to the 

who at last pay these tariffs of all sorts. 

the labor of the man who raises sheep, just as 
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much as cassimere does the labor of the man who weaves the 
woolen yarns, and just as much as the coat represents the labor of 
the man whomakesthegarment. One of the laborers in the line of 


: 


entitled to Government favor asthe other. 


If either were entitled to any preference, it would be the man 
who herds the sheep, because he lives in a distant locality, where 
he can not well combine to help the price of his product, while 
the mill owner, the weaver, and the tailor are usually in cities or 
— places where they as concentrate to guard their business 

any extraordinary perils. 

.The true theory is that all are alike entitled to « fair chance be- 
fore the law. But it must not be forgotten that the man who 
raises cottonor corn or wheat or potatoes, or the man who works 
in the blacksmith shop or the store. is equally entitled to the same 

Now, if it was possible to lay a tariff that would raise the price 
of wool and not raise the of woolen goods, of course ail 
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would favor it, because it would help the man who grows wool 
without hurting the man who grows cotton, wheat, and corn. 

Of course this is not possible, because the only way under pro- 
tective tariffs that the wool raiser can get an extra price for his 
wool is by enabling the wool manufacturer to get an extra price for 
his cloth. Therefore the wool raiser and the wool manufacturer 
drift together, and the result is that the wool raiser possibly gets 
a better price for his wool, the woolen manufacturer certainly gets 
a better price for his goods, and both extra prices are charged back 
on the consumers of woolen goods, who are these same cotton 
raisers, corn raisers, wheat raisers, blacksmiths, carpenters, mer- 
chants, and other consumers of woolen goods in Texas and e! 
where. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Idesiretoask the Senator from Texas whether, 
under the tariff of 1857, when wool was practically free, its price 
was not higher than it had been when it was highly taxed? 1 will 
further ask the Senator whether the placing of high duties on 
raw wool enhances the domestic price of that article: 

Mr. CHILTON. Itis claimed that wool is usually higher under 
a low tariff than under a high tariff, but that is a debatable ques- 
tion. Iam in this connection arguing the case upon th assump- 
tion of the protectionist himself. 

Mr. CAFFERY. -If the Senator will pardon me, I understood 
him to say that the woolgrower gets a higher price for his domes- 
tic wool by placing a high tariff on the finished product of wool. 

Mr.CHILTON. If hegetsit atallthrough the influence of tariff. 
On the other question, whether the tariff helps wool or not, there 
has been a great deal written and said. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I call the Senator's attention tothe operations 
of the Wilson Act, when with free wool it increased in price, show- 
ing that there is no necessity for a tariff on wool to raise its price. 

Mr. CHILTON. I believe that is true; but I am taking the 
theory of protection, the Senator understands, as the base of my 
argument—that protection does raise the price of those things in 
which the American supply is less than the American demand, 
and wool is one of those productions. We, of course, do not raise 
as much wool as we manufacture in this country. lam taking 
the protection theory, therefore, that a protective tariff does raise 
prices in regard to those sorts of commodities. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator is simply assuming that as a 
theory and not as a fact? 

Mr. CHILTON. That is right. 

I may say in addition that I have no sentimental objections 
whatever in the collection of a certain amount of revenue by a 
tariff to procuring for Texas the incidental benefits which come 
from levying indispensable duties. It goes without the saying 
that any Senator would feel that way. But that is not the issue. 

Woolgrowing is a great industry in Texas. It is so powerful 
that a Texas representative on this floor would be prompted not 
only by State interest and State pride, but by the smaller motive 
of care for his own political future, to favor itsdevelopment. But 
there are many other industries in Texas. I have watched the 
situation long and carefully, and have reached the deliberate con- 
clusion that the people of Texas can not be helped by any tariff 
system. Ido not beliove that that great State can be helped by a 
— system as a whole or helped by a protective system in 

etail. {donot think it can be helped by protection on one hun- 
dred articles nor any half dozen articles, either separately or in 
combi ation. 

If you levy a tariff on wool, for example, I believe it will take 
far more money out of the pockets of our people than it will put 
intothem. If you levy a tariff on hides, it will bring a doubtful 
benefit to 10 per cent of our population anda certain burden to 
90 per cent. If you put a tariff on lumber, it would hardly bring 
more profit to the mill man of east Texas; but if it did, it would 
raise the price of lumber to the millions who inhabit our fertile 
prairies, and even to the farmers who live near enough to hear 
the whistle of the lumber mill. 

If you were to take these three articles—lumber, hides, and 
wool—and not put a Collar of tariff on anything else which the 
people buy, it would still cost the people of Texas, taken as a 
whole, many times as much as they would receive. And then 
when. you combine these articles on a protective tariff with paint, 
window glass, salt, sugar, lead, linen, and the ten thousand other 
taxed articles which the people of Texas consume, the difference 
and the spoliation become appalling. 

Nor have I considered, in this connection, woolen.goods, or fur- 
niture, or shoes, or harness—those things into which they make 
the lumber, the wool, and the hides. I have left out of the caleu- 
lation all question about compensatory duties, and have assumed 
that the representatives from Texas had the power of themselves 
to levy the rates of a new tariff. Even upon that assumption it 
is impossible to take the productions of our State, and their rela- 
tions to our exports, and levy a tariff so that the people of Texas 
will get as much out of it as they pay. 

But, says one, why not put a uniform tariff of, say, 30 per cent 
ad valorem on everything? 
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The truth is that the only principle upon which a tariff can be 
levied with any degree of fairness to the people, after discriminat- 
ing in favor of articles of actual necessity, is to fix that rate of 
duty which will produce the largest amount of revenue, and this 
will vary on different articles. A duty of 30 per cent would be 
absolutely prohibitory on importations of many articles, while on 
others it would throw into the hands of the rich an immense sav- 
ing on luxuries which they buy and relieve them of that small 
degree of contribution to the expenses of the Government which 
they now make. 

For instance, a duty of 30 per cent on fine silk goods would cut 
down the revenues of the Government probably $5,000,000 at a 
single stroke, and the only people benefited would be those in the 
United States who will have foreign silks at any price, and who 
are now comparatively free from taxation. 

On the other hand, a duty of 30 per cent on lumber and logs 
would burden a necessary article of consumption among all the 
poorse with a higher tax and prohibit the importation of foreign 

umber. 

Thus a uniform tax of 30 per cent would prove a double discrim- 
ination by adding to the distress of the poor and to the abundance 
of the rich. So that graduation, selection, and difference in tariff 
taxes is absolutely necessary to construct a tariff bill even on 
Democratic lines. 

No preference should be shown the manufacturer. His business 
possesses no more right to live than any other business. The Gov- 
ernment owes him no greater care than it owes the farmer, stock 
raiser, or merchant. 

The only test to be applied to any particular duty is, Will it 
bear most heavily on the poor? Does it touch a thing which the 
people are bound to use? Does it interfere with those articles 
which go into the great mass of American homes? If so, make it 
light, lighter, and finaily lightest. 

On the other hand, does the tax reach an article of luxury, some- 
thing which is not-necessary to the sustenance or actual comfort 
of the people, something which. is of mere voluntary acquisition 
to gratify vanity, fashion, or love of magnificence? If so, fix the 
tariff as high as the article will bear. 

We hear this question sometimes argued as if it involved a 

uestion of preference as between giving the benefits of a tariff to 
the Eastern manufacturers or to the raw materials of the South and 
West. The reasoning, in short, is about this: We are obliged to 
raise a large revenue by customs duties, and, as long as we are 
forced to resort to these duties, let the factory owner bear part of 
the burden. 

That is all very pretty on paper, and I could cheerfully sign my 
name to the statement, but the trouble about it is that it lacks 
application to any vote taken during this entire tariff discussion. 
People who use such generalities argue, for example, as if the 
question was whether, in the way of incidental protection through 
a tariff, you will give all the bounty to the manufacturers of 
woolen goods and nothing to the woolgrower, or whether you 
will give part of it to the woolgrower and part of it to the wool 
manufacturer. 

When the question is put in that way, a Texas Senator would 
not hesitate a moment. If forced to give a bounty, he would vote 
to divide the bounty between both classes. It would be like ask- 
ing a man who lived on the rich farming land of north Texas 
whether he would rather have a tariff which put $10,000,000in the 
pockets of the manufacturers of Massachusetts or a tariff which 

ut $10,000,000 in the pockets of the sheep raisers in western Texas. 

f course he would instantly give the preference to a tariff which 
~ar the people of his own State. 

ut instead of offering these imaginary alternatives, let us put 
the question as it has heretofore actually arisen, and that is, 
whether you will give $10,000,@0 to the wool manufacturer and 
$5,600,000 to the woolgrower or whether you will save the people 
$5,000,000 on the tariff on wool and $10,000,000 on the tariff on 
woolen goods. 

These figures are not intended to state the actual figures on the 
wool tariff, but as fair proportions. 

It is safe to say that every time you take one dollar off the tariff 
on a Ps in the first process you can take two dollars off the 
tariff on the finished product into which it is manufactured. 

The manufacturers of New England understand this thoroughly. 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, said in the debate at last session 
that you could not find a Senator from a manufacturing State who 
ever failed to vote for the largest protection on wool. 

There are some things which human genius can not accomplish. 
One of these is to raise the price of the domestic product by put- 
ting a tariff on the raw material without adding the duty to the 
tariff on the finished product. 

I join hands with every man who will vote to reduce prices to 
the consumers. I have no quarrel with him about details as lon 
as the particular thing to be done leads in that direction. But 
* will not by any sophistry be carried in the other direction. 

No thoughtful man contends that the manufacturer's claim to 
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protection is anymore meritorious than that of the man w)), ,,.. 
duces an unmanufactured commodity. No man contends ;),.. 
the manufacturer should not be taxed to support the (oy... 
ment. But it is contended that the tariff on the raw mii, 
so called, should be reduced when and where and so far 4. 
full reduction can be reflected in the tariff on the finished pr. 
Wesee this principle outlined in a speech on the Wilson bil! 
by an eminent American statesman, who said: 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place I believe we can make no permane) | 


ress in the direction of tariff reform until we free from taxation | uw 
materials which lie at the foundation of our industries. * * * . 


Again he says: 

Iron ore was placed upon the free list for the same reason that wo) ya, 
made free. It is the basis of a great manufacturing industry, and any |,,,,. 
den placed upon it not only increases the cost of the finished prodn.: j,. 
re our iron manufacturers a burden not borne by their comet... 

In the hope of making it unpopular, this doctrine has |). 
called Clevelandism in this Chamber, but I ask all to mark that tio 
language quoted comes from that greatest Democrat of our tine, 
who led the forces of patriotism in the Presidential contest of 
1896, and who, God willing, will lead them again in the fina! })at- 
tle of 1900—William J. Bryan, of Nebraska. 

If you ask me whether I would prefer to see a tariff of 4\) or 
cent on woolen goods with wool on the free list or a tariff of 2 
ae cent on woolen goods and 20 per cent on wool, I answer, Put it 

alf and half on both. If you ask me whether I would prefer to 
see a tariff of 100 per cent on woolen goods with 50 per cent of it 
on wool or a tariff of 40 per cent on woolen and wool on the 
free list, [ answer, Give me the smaller tariff on the goods alone 
rather than a high tariff on both. That is = what happened 
when the Wilson bill was ee The McKinley bill fixed the 
tariff on woolen 8 worth, say, 80 cents a pound at 44 cents 
compensatory and 50 per cent ad valorem, making 84 cents tax on 
eeeta worth 80 cents, or a total of $1.64. 

Now, the best that could be done by the men who framed thie 
Wilson bill was to cut off the 44 cents compensatory duty on 
woolen goods and cut down the ad valorem duty 20 per cent. 

The Wilson bill has been eee aspersed asa protective measure, 
So it wasin part. But just to the extent that it was protective it 
was wrung from those men in the Democratic a hold 
tariff reform as a noble and permanent issue. The Democratic 
champions of tariff reduction could not have their own unimpeded 
way and they got the best they could obtain. They needed votes 
tocarry any sort of a tariff bill, and those votes could not be secured 
except by moderating various features of the bill. 

Perhaps it was beyond the power of tariff legislation in 18! to 
have brought times. 

Hard times have come from causes which tariff bills could not 
neutralize. But the Wilson bill undoubtedly cheapened artic|:s 
of daily consumption, and thereby enabled many of the poor peo- 
ple of the country to live a little morecomfortably on their scanty 
earnings. My deliberate judgment—I wish to emphasize this 
statement, because it is the result of nal observation—is that 
with falling prices for cotton and other products the farmers of 
the South would now be in a condition almost intolerable if it had 
not been for the cheaper hats, woolen goods, linens, salt, g!ass, 
and other commodities which have been admitted free of duty or 
at a low rate under the Wilson tariff. 

I for one stand ready to defend the Wilson bill, not as a per- 
fect measure, not as a bill such as I would draw if I could take 
my seat at a table and frame a tariff law to suit the interests of 
my constituents, but as an aid to those constituents in their 11- 
equal struggle with financial conditions which otherwise woul! 
have been appalling. 

So in the consideration of this bill, knowing that there is no 
need of more revenue at this time, I have not hesitated to vite 

inst all propositions which taxed any articles higher than 1! 
ilson rate or taxed any articles which by the Wilson bill were 
free.of — 

The tariff on woolen cloth under the Wilson bill is 40 per cent. 
This tax on 8 worth 80 cents would be 32 cents. Under t) 
proposed or Dingley bill it will be 88 cents. You can talk about 
raw material, compensatory duties, or what you will, but I can 10 
doubt for a moment which of these rates my duty to the Texas 
people enjoins me to favor. z 

Of course no Texas Senator would vote to take the duty off 

wool unless there was a corresponding reduction on the finish««! 
product, but to refuse to give the great mass of his constituents 
a reduction because he might prefer to make the reduction in « 
different way is a statesmanship which I can not imitate. 
I want to see wool and woolen goods both on the free list.. | 
voted for free woolen goods as cheerfully as I voted for free wov!. 
I will not be insincere enough to hold out to the woolgrowers 0! 
Texas the idea that in me they will find a protection champion. 

I will do all I can for them on lines consistent always wit) 
lower taxes to are but Iam bound to say that if my cou- 
stituents have the conclusion that the time has cowo 
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; e general scramble for protection favors, they ought 
oe acabtican Senator here in my place. An outspoken 
ae so-called benefits of protection than any man who is 
embarrassed by the strain upon his Democracy in pulling one way 
for protection and the other for free trade. 

If a tariff had not been put on wool in this bill, the manufac- 
turer’s duty could not have been raised a fraction of a cent above 
the Wilson rate. The combination would not have been found in 
the Senate to carry this bill if wool had not been put on the duti- 
able list at the rate of 100 per cent. 

So univ is the use of woolen goods that it will be impossi- 
ble to enumerate all the articles affected by this wool schedule; 
but it is enough to say that the increases run along through every 
paragraph, the duty being frequently double, sometimes treble, 
and occasionally four times as high as in the Wilson bill. 

I may mention among these articles blankets, flannels, dress 

s, coat linings, ready-made clothing, shawls, bindings, fringes, 
tassels, buttons, mats, rugs, covers, carpets, knit fabrics, hats, 
cloaks, ulsters, and all descriptions of woolen cloth. 


SCHEDULE L.--SILK AND SILK GOODS. 


The silk scheduleis L. Here we find heavy increases in silk vel- 
vets and plushes, veilings, laces, and handkerchiefs. But when 
we reach other silk goods the increases are tremendous. If more 
revenue was needed, fine silks would be a very appropriate sub- 
ject for increases, but the cheaper silks are coming into general 
use, and many of these high duties will fall on people who can ill 
afford to be so heavily taxed either for the needs of the Treasury 
or the support of silk manufacturers. 


SCHEDULE M.—PULP, PAPERS, AND BOOKS. 


Schedule M relates to pulp, papers, and books. We find in this 
list increases in printing paper, copying paper, tissue paper, sur- 
face-coated paper, writing paper, and blank books. These articles 
are all bought in such small quantities by persons generally at 
any one time that the tax levy will be almost imperceptible; but 
taken as a whole, the schedule involves a huge burden upon the 
American people. 

SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 

The fourteenth and last schedule is styled N—Sundries. Here 
we have thrown together many unassorted items which involve 
collectively very much of hardship upon the taxpayers. 

As the of this speech is not so much to point out all the 
articles of tariff taxation, but rather to call attention to cases in 
which the people will hereafter suffer higher duties than those 
now levied under the Wilson law, I shall make no attempt to 
enumerate the items in this schedule. ‘The increases include beads 
of all kinds, braids, hats and bonnets of straw, brushes, pearl, 
metal, glass, and horn buttons, dolls, emery wheels, matches, fans, 
lead pencils, pipes, umbrellas, and parasols. Gloves of all kinds 
are put under enormously higher duties. Musical instruments, 
which were put at 25 per cent under existing law, are raised to 
45 percent. Manufactures of fur, whalebone, gutta-percha, india 
rubber, shell, and ivory are all increased. 

Plows, harrows, harvesters, reapers, drills, planters, mowers, 
horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, and cotton gins are 
put at a duty of 20 per cent bya Senate amendment. Practically 
al home demand for these articles isnow supplied in this 
country, and perhaps prices will not be materialiy aifected by this 
daty. But its introduction shows a determination to cut off all 
competition which might arise, and serves to give the American 
manufacturers of these implements an unnecessary power over 
the home market. 

Per the most important paragraphs in this schedule are 
those ting to coal and hides. The Wilson rate on cual was 40 
cents a ton, and this bill raises the duty to 67 cents. The sufferers 
from this higher duty will come largely from the Northern States, 
as the transportation question governs prices in the South; but 
there will be many a householder in the East or near the sea- 
coast who will keenly feel this increase on coal. When winter 
comes and poverty is most helpless, such taxes will visit a special 
cruelty upon the hard-worked millions who inhabit the great cities. 

The duty on cattle hides has been fixed at 15 per cent. This 
has been extensively advertised as an evidence of Republican con- 
sideration for the common people. Iam unable to see this tax 
in that light. It seems to me to show far more consideration for 
Armour & Co. and their three great confederates in Chicago, who 
are known to all the world as the beef trust or “ big four.” The 
value of hides which the common people actually sell is but a 
bagatelle, while every family must patronize the shoe store. The 
beef trust will handle the hide trade as despotically as they have 
handled the cattle trade. 

For this vaunted concession to the cattle owner the Republican 
architects have, as usual, compensated the manufacturers by rais- 
ing the Wilson rate from 10 per cent to 20 per cent on belting 
leather, sole leather, upper leather. tanned calf skins, and other 
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leather. Boots and shoes made of leather are also taxed higher 
than the Wilson rate. 

Harness, saddles, and saddlery, which are dutiable at 30 per cent 
under existing law, are raised to 45 per cent. When the compen- 
satory duties on leather and manufactures of leather were ar 
ranged, it was an object beautiful to the vision to observe how 
the Senators from Massachusetts and other States who had been 
supposed to be breathing curses on the hide duty mustered at roll 
cali in favor of the highest rate. 

It is another instance like that of the wool schedule. The man 
who raises cattle will get little, and the manufacturer will get 
much, while ali that either gets will come out of the man who 
buys shoes, harness, and other leather goods. 

Now, Mr. President, we have finished these schedules, and if 
there has been anyone patient enough to follow me, he will have 
a reasonably correct knowledge of the articles of everyday use on 
which the tariff is to be raised higher than in the Wilson bill. 

Of course it would merely confuse to enumerate items other 
than those which every man will recognize as familiar in his daily 
purchases or to give in this place the calculations of rates and per- 
centages, so 1 have thought it best to examine the bill carefully 
and give the leading articles concerning 
duty have been tnade. 

No man ever makes a store account on which he does not find 
some, and perhaps all, the articles I have named. 

Let every man, woman, or child who chances to read these 
lines take the time to make a list of these articles, and then watch 
during the next two or three years the influence of the tariff on 
prices. 

1 hazard nothing in saying that there can not be found a single 
inhabitant of the South and West to whom prices will not be 
made higher every day after this bill passes and as long as it 
survives. 

Every patriot is willing to bear taxes to support a just govern- 
ment; but asI have shown that we need no increase of revenue, 
who can say after this that the Wilson bill is no better than the 
Dingley bill? Whocan say that Democratic tariff reform is no 
better than Republican tariff reform? Who can say that the Pop- 
ulists who voted for the Wilson bill are not better friends of the 
people than the Populists who will vote to pass this bill? Who 
can say that the tariff is a sham battle between the two old par- 
ties? Who can say that tariff reform wil! never again be an issue 
in American politics? 

Mr. President, there can be no shifting of responsibility for this 
measure, and by its consequences will the Republican party be 
brought to judgment. The preparation of the bill was made 
without conference with the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee. It has been remodeled from time to time without 
conference with them. The steering committee and caucus have 
been in frequent session, to hold in military discipline every 
doubting Senator on the Republican side. The Republican ma- 
jority havesat here with stolid indifference. rarely offering a word 
of explanation or undertaking to answer Democratic objections. 

Taken altogether, this is well. That party can not say hereafter 
that this, that, and the other amendment were forced on it by the 
Democrats, that any flaws in the project have been the result of 
Democratic interference; but they must go to the country respon- 
sible for every schedule, paragraph, and item of the new tariff. 

In my opinion, there can come from the experience which this 
bill will bring to the people but one result—disappointment! Its 
fruits will be higher taxes, greater discriminations between classes 
and sections, more riches to the wealthy, and more poverty to the 
poor. 

The memory of man is short, and I repeat that I hope every 
American citizen will make a record on this measure. Let the 
wheat raiser make figcres from his own personal experience rather 
than depend upon Government abstracts or published statistics. 
Let him compare prices under the Wilson bill and under the new 
bill which is to be passed. Not the price of what he sells alone, 
but also of what he buys. 

Take the beginning of the McKinley Administration, say the 
Ist day of March, 1897, as a starting point. What was a bushel 
of wheat worth at that time? How many bushels of wheat would 
it take to buy a suit of clothes, or lead and oil enough to paint 
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which clear increases of 


the house, or window glass for the new home, or a barrel of 
sugar? Then let him wait eighteen months, say until August, 
1898, after the new tariff bill has been in operation for twelve 
months, and then write down how much his bushel of wheat is 
worth and how many bushels it would ft to buy the e suit 


of clothes. 

Let the cotton planter make the same fig Let him note 
how much a pound of cotton was worth on March 1, 1897, and 
how many pounds on that date it would take to buy him a suit of 
clothes, or the shoes for the family, or the window glass and paint 
with which to repair the old or to improve a new home; then move 
forward to Auyust 1, 1898, and make another calculation showing 
how many pounds of cotton it would take to duplicate the bill of 
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clothes, and shoes, and glass, and paint, after the new tariff has 
held the country in its grasp for twelve months. = 

Let the carpenter, or the eiuanttie or the clerk in the store, 
or the workman in the railroad shops make the same figures, 
showing how much of articles like shoes, and clothes, and car- 

ts, and crockery ware a day’s wages would buy on March 1, 

897, and how much it will buy on August 1, 1898. 

This is the only way to make the test of the practical influence 
of a high-tariff system upon the condition of the people at large. 
Prices are falling all over the world, and it may be that even a 
high tariff may not be able to give an apparent increase to the 

rice of manufactured articles. But if it fails to do this, it will 

o that which is equally as bad. It will arrest the fall of prices 
in manufactured articles and leave world-wide tendencies to 
diminish the prices of other productions, so that if the farmer or 
laborer does not nominally pay any more for those things which 
he purchases, he will pay a great deal more by reason of obtaining 
less for his own products, 

Mr. President, the protective-tariff system will not redeem this 
country from depression. It is a question whether there has ever 
been a time when the benefits of protection were equal to its bur- 
dens in its relations to the majority of the American people. It 
is unnecessary to express an opinion on that point. But this is 
sure: That if such a time ever existed, it has forever. We 
are now brought to deal with an industrial situation which re- 
quires new remedies and broader conceptions of its troubles. We 
have reached that point when American industry suffers from 
@ universal uction. 

Personally, I believe that this overproduction is largely rela- 
tive. I believe that 1tis overproduction in proportion to the ability 
of the people to buy, and that the ability to buy has been artifi- 
cially interfered with by a diminution of the money supply. 
But whatever be the cause of this overproduction, it is enough 
for the present pu toshow thatit exists. Icansee some show 
of cunning in a philosophy which applies protection to a national 
condition which exhibits und uction, for the purpose of 
stimulating production to the point of equality with the national 
demand; but here we are presented with a condition where there 
is already more production than the national demand. The great 
development of machinery, the astounding energy of the Ameri- 
can people, together with a law-made scarcity of money, have so 
influenced the output of our factories that we manufacture twice 
as much as the American people use. 

The mills of the country can make more in six months than the 
people will consume in twelve. The farmers of the country turn 
— ee as much wheat and cotton as the home consumption 
calle for. 

If i) made a tariff so high that the doors of our custom-houses 
could be closed, you could at last give to our manufacturers only 
the American market; and the trouble is that this American 
market will not occupy their efforts for one-half the time. 

Men may think otherwise. And —_ at this point lies the only 
chance that prices may fall instead of rise after a tariff bill is en- 
acted. If, under the delusion that there will bea greatly increased 
consumption of American manufactures, extraordinary stimula- 
tion in production should be bronght about, the overproduction 
will thereby be greater next year than it isthis year. Great stocks 
of unsold commodities will pile up in the factories. Necessities 
may call for sales at any sacrifice. Goods may be thrown upon 
the market at any price. And then we would see still lower prices 
and still further Shenker in those trades which are now clamoring 
for Government help. 

Under this —— Mr. President, we will come finally to the 
recognition of a few plain truths which lie at the bottom of all 
well-directed effort in the domain of Federal legislation. 

First, and mainly, that we must réduce the expenditures of the 
Federal Government, systematically and radically, in order to put 
~~ - apg in such condition that we can apply revenue-reform 
principles. 

Second. That we should discard the Republican theory that all 
industries in this near need protection, and —— the oper- 
ation of the tariff by ng it bear most lightly on ose things 
which are used chiefly by poor people. 

Third. In ing those articles upon which to lay heavy duties 
those should be preferred which are of voluntary use, rather than 
things like food and shelter and , Which all men are com- 
pelled to have on account of the deman of nature or the usages 


ty. 
It may not be possible to arrive at accuracy in the application 


of these principles, but if men will faithfully work toward them 
and the representatives of the will 


ee ere oe 
country as will make the census of 1900 and that of 1910 tell a 
cifferent story from that carried in the figures of 1890 and 1880. 
Whenever we can turn our backs this ed protection 
image, and travel steadfastly in the 
that the census tables of the future will read like the census tables 
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of 1850 and 1860, where the show that that all the St‘... 
prospered and the agricultural States prospered in an equal r::;_, 
with those devoted to manufactures. 

We are told now like we were told when the McKinley }, || 
was passed, that “‘when this new measure goes into effect \\- 
lages will grow into beautiful cities, and cities into great ¢))- 
eee that it will bring confidence to capital, employment 

bor, and prosperity to the a: 

Mr. President, those who believe this will be mistaken. ‘[)},. 
American people may in a feeling of desperation have brou:);: 
themselves to the point of trying this tariff bill, but they w,\! 
never be content with it. The high taxes, broken promises, 4), | 
doubly-proved incapacity of the Republican a will move them 
to indignation. The people will work round until they see wh.: 
is really the matter with our industrial system. When they .» 
that the great manufacturing barons of the country are taxin- 
them 100, 200, and 300 ~~ cent for their profit, their minds ‘|| 
turn back to the great lesson taught by the Wilson bill, whe: 
the income tax, which sought to collect only 2 per cent out of tho 
large income holders of the country, was strenuously resisted in 
Congress, and when passed was combated in the courts with |! 
the energy of organized wealth, and finally decided to be uncon- 
stitutional. They will then recall that the same Wilson jill, 
which is now condemned as the instrument of depression, would 
have raised ample revenue, without furnishing even a pretext to 
increase the tariff in the slightest degree, if it had not been tha 
this Democratic policy of an income tax was arrested by the courts 
in the interest of the wealthy few, whom protection and currency 
contraction have made tyrannical and potent. 

Moved by the hopelessness of other iramediate relief, the peop!o 
of the United States may be willing now to try the proffere: 
remedy for bad times; but in due season they will find that pro- 
tection has aggravated a situation already bad, and that the oy 
we are passing here to-day has put a new brake upon the wagon 
slowly toiling up the hill. 

Mr. President, it can not be otherwise. If you put a high tax 
on the glass and the lumber and the brick with which men buil 
houses, you not only burden the man who builds a house, but you 
keep many houses from being built, and thus lessen the oppor- 
tunity of every carpenter, painter, stonecutter, bricklayer, and 
merchant in the neighborhood. 

if oe put up the tariff to arrest the fall of pri on certain 
articles, you only aggravate the fall of prices which comes to other 
men whose business is beyond the reach of tariff; and thus you 
force them to bear with concentrated severity the economic condi- 
tions against which you guard the few whose business can be pro- 


tected. 

If you make an artificial condition by high tariff so that the 
American manufacturer can sell without competition, and yet 
leave the cotton and wheat and corn raiser to sell his products 
against all the competition of the world, you do these farmers a 
double wrong. 

The answer to this is that the system can not be made to work 
both ways. This is true, and the very fact that it is true shows 
that the system should be demolished. : 

If you put a restriction upon the power of other countries to 
sell to this country, you thereby put a restriction upon the power 
of other countries to — International commerce is but 
an exchange of commodities; and just in that degree rer bog dry 
up the ties of foreign nations to send goods in this direc 
ane up the opportunities of our people to send their prod 

that direction. 


This operation does not hurt so greatly the man who makes less 
of an article than the American le use, but it falls with tell- 
ing force upon the pom hoes uces & surplus, which is necessa- 
rily sold abroad. Hence, in this chain of manipulation the burden 


shifts again to the farmer. His wheat crop and cotton are 
far in excess of the home demand, and are priced in and 
The fees Pieecste eld Otten tie tad te 
0 w years 
furnish matter of interest and instruction. These show 
that, notwithstanding the oft-repeated that the Wilson bill 
has turned the American market over to , our ts 
for 1896 and 1897 will exceed our more largely than at any 
eae See eee a , 
true that we are a grea 
world, The Guived eed ie ce that point of control of 
capital, diversification of , and laboring skill where they 
can uce anything which can Peers ogee thet 
The forcing process should be carried no . We 
can afford to plant ourselves on those principles of nature which 
must at last govern the nations of haman kind—that people 
should make those things which they can make with least 
effort. ie 2 ees ee See ee This is the 
protective tariff which the has. If left to its own 
operation, different countries of world would all prosper in 
proper measure. 
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Brazil can raise coffee more cheaply perhaps than can any other | and, while not stated in express terms, the intimation is to be 
country; France, wine and silks; the United States, cotton and | gathered that we must tolerate and take stock in if not actually 
wheat; and other countries each those things to which they are | advocate the policy of protection. 
best suited. Now, if we leave free commerce to do its work, Mr. President, [ deny this conclusion. Discouraged as they 
Brazil will get a better price for her coffee, France for her silk, | sometimes are, disappointed as they have so frequently been in 
and the United States for their cotton and wheat, thanif each coun- | dealing with this subject during the last twenty years, I will not 
try should attempt to artificially promote the production of those | believe that the Democratic masses are any less determined in 
things to which other countries are better suited. | their resolve to make no compromise with this detestab! 
The disti shed Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpricn], | The words of the last national Democratic platform convey no 
in opening debate upon this bill, said: such meaning. They speak the language of equality among all 
sections and classes. That is the language of the Const 


ible system. 





Nothing in the theory of protection interferes with the imposition of itution. 
further internal-revenue taxes by protectionists whenever such a course is The great central issue of the campaign of 1896 was that of il- 


‘4 
ver restoration, and it was not therefore necessary to enlarge upon 
Democratic principles along other lines. 


I quote the language of the platform on the tariff: 


d desirable for revenue purposes. In the future it is almost certain that 
we onal be obliged to de md more and more upon taxes of this nature for 
necessary revenue. In the years to come we must expect a decrease rather 
than an increase in the customs revenue to be derived under the principal 
schedules of the tariff. * * * 


. TF ny } + ar tine ») . 7 ~ + 7 ° : 
The legitimate result of a protective policy isto give the American market | . = wane on sonee dutie p sheet be levie l for the purpose of revenne, 
to Ame producers. When this becomes an accomplished fact. the reve- ae tl whe ” 80 — , ne Opel ate © qaals' thr ug 10ut the cour try 
nue growing out of protective duties disappears. i id not discriminate between class or section, at d that taxation sh mild be 
" . | limited by the needs of the Government, honestly and economically admin 
The question naturally arises, What is to become of the farmer | istered. 


when this condition of affairs is‘reached? There is no hope that That declaration suits me now and will suit me in the next plat- 
the man who raises cotton and wheat will ever have a home | form. It is neither an advance nor a retreat 
market large — to absorb all his products. There will be | Democratic position. 
more and more of these articles produced here next year, and year | [am sure that it will be news tothe hundreds of glorious Demo 
after, and for twenty years to come; a vast surplus will always | crats who gathered at Chicago to nominate Brvan to find that this 
have to be transported out of this country to find sale. expression has been construed as something half-hearted on the 
Now, when our importations run down, as the Senator from | question of tariff reform. 
Rhode Island correctly anticipates, there will be still greater dif- Far from it. There may be a few who supported the Demo- 
ficulties in the way of the man who raises export crops. | cratic nominees in the last election whose interests are involved in 
In the first place, if ships can not get cargoes to bring to America, | the overthrow of the gold standard and the maintenance of protec- 
of course they will charge more for cargoes which are taken from | tion, but the great mass of the people are interested in destroying 
America. | both these oppressors of labor and progress. oY 
In the second place, if the residents of foreign countries can not | The stronghold of the gold standard and the protective tariff is 
sell goods to America, they can not buy goods from America. |}in the same section of the American Union. The city of New 
In the third place, the patience of even a free-trade country like | York, on account of its great importing interests, perhaps consti- 
England will finally become exhausted, and when her importa- | tutes an exception to the generality of this statement, though it is 
tions to the United States cease she will take steps to retaliate | somewhat doubtful if the capital of this great metr ypolis is 
upon the exportations of this country to her shores. | friendly to tariff reform. But be that as it may. the fact remains 
France and Germany and other countries which have already that the substantial force in American politics which sustains the 
entered upon moderate measures of retaliation will make them | high-tariff system is the same force which sustains the gold-basis 
more pronounced. It is not to be expected that other nations will system. 
anently tolerate prohibitory — on the part of the United I can nameten States which can be depended on to support every 
Btates without striking back; and when they strike back, unfor- | scheme of financial contraction and high tariff; and if those States 
tunately the blows fall upon the American farmer. His cattle, | were out of the Union, low tariff and free silver would dominate 
and wheat, and corn, and cotton feel the edge of every tariff battle | the country with hardly a show of opposition. 


from the former 


waged between this and foreign countries. t Mr. President, it is useless to disguise tendenciesin this matter. 
So every ~~ you look at the subject the time has come to take | I fear there are men inside the Democratic party who are weary of 
off the curb. ke out boldly for free trade. We can not yet | the fight against a protective tariff. While they do not say so in 


reach it. on account of the expenses of the Government; but we | exact language, they are willing to make a truce with the pro 
can distinctly and steadily turn our faces and labor with earnest | tected manufacturers, who can be properly styied the enemies of 
to move in that direction. the common people, and prepare a sort of partition of the fruits of 
en talk about certain factories being idle. Why are they | spoliation. 
idle? Not because foreign _ areimported to take the place of | This sort of equality I for one spurn as the surrender of the dear- 
those they make, for thereis less foreign competition now than ever | est principles of our constitutional government. 
before. The truth is, that manufacturing has grown faster in| Terms count for nothing; it is a battle of tendencies. 
this country than the money supply has grown or other business One element in the Democratic party insists on keeping straight 
has grown. Cities and towns are sometimes retarded in their | forward, seizing every position which can possibly be taken, with 
by an unnatural overgrowth. You might just | firm set purpose in the direction of free trade. The other is will- 
as well to all the paper cities that flourished a few years | ing to turn aside and dally with protection as an established policy 
ago, =; to convert all the old fields of which they were of the Government. 
made into lots again, as to expect to work all the manufac- When the Democratic party surrenders its devotion to low 
turing establishments on full time in consequence of this tariff | tariff, the last hope of the regeneration of the American system 
. will have perished. The country will then have settled down 
The only chance to thoroughly revive our manufacturing pros- | under a permanent tyranny of manfifacturers, and the only 
perity is to invade the world. | question will be how much those worthies will dole out to other 
I feel no doubt that, while a few special manufacturing inter- classes of the country in order to keep them in good humor with 
t suffer. the general manufacturing prosperity of the | their masters. 
United would begloriously advanced by loweringratherthan | Believing as I do that the redemption of the agricultural mass: 
raising the duties of the Wilson bill. But, sir, the other interests | the development of the Union, and the restoration of good times 
this coun can not afford to wait until the light shall pene- | depend upon taking the handcuffs off of our commerce, I expect 


n s\ 


3 


trate the of the American manufacturers as a whole, or | to strike at every opportunity I find for the taking off of the 
shall rule those few who are really profited by | present tariffs. I believe the present system is one to be over 
the tariff system. thrown and not to be doctored and patched up. There is only 


The farmers and laborers of the country should study this great | one way to fight a heresy, and that is to fight it everywhere it 
for themselves. They should notallow it to be set toone | found. You can not fight protection by going into part 


tnership 
as unimportant or secondary. They should listen to no plaus- | with it. 

a seek to treat it as an ancient, a temporary, or It is the fashion of the day to speak of a “‘ New South,” which is 

a issue. It may sometimes become necessary in the tac- | to cast off the opinions of the old concerning the great question 

tics of human affairs to fight one battle at a time; but it will be | of the protective tariff. A distinguished Southerner lately put the 

an evil day for the American toiler when his stooped shoulders | idea into this form: 


become so habituated to the tariff yoke which is now upon him | The South rejected protection, and she is poor; the East took it, and she 
that he will bear it without murmuring or fail to strike at it with | has money to lend. 


a strong hand and a resolute heart. But, Mr. President, this is untrue in fact. The South is poorer 
end deal has been said during the discussion of the pending | than the North not because of her antagonism to the protective 
hill about the relations of the Democratic and the | tariff. The South is poorer because of her misfortunes; because 


to the doctrine of pee e have heard | other sections of the Union have had the power and the disposi- 
from certain quarters that the ocratic as now or- | tion to neglect her interests. 


ganized intends to retreat from its advanced posi on the tariff, Look at her long record of struggle against calamity. The States 
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of the Confederacy were wasted by war. Multiplied thousands of 
her strongest sons lost their lives in the conflict with their North- 
ern brethren. Her fields grew up in weeds. Her whole territory 
was turned over to ravage and confiscation. Almost her whole 
male population was sent to the front of battle, and thousands of 
her women and children were forced to become refugees in distant 
and isolated parts of the country. 

Was not this enough to make that section poor? 

But there was still more to tax her endurance. The vast prop- 
erty of Southern slaves, which represented a hundred years of 
diligence and labor on the part of the Southern people, was, by a 
single act of Government, stricken from the list of her taxable 
wealth, and millions of people who had supposed their condition 
in life to be comfortable were turned over to beggary. 

What other country ever had such a visitation of property 
loss—so sweeping, universal, instantaneous—as that which the 
Southern people received in this terrible blow of war? 

Was not that enough to make the Southern people poor? 

On the stooped shoulders of those people next came the lon 
period of reconstruction, with its record of petty tyrannies, loca 
outbreaks, corrupt officials, fraudulent bonds, high taxes, and 
general disorder. 

Were not all these things enough to discourage and impoverish 
the people of the South? 

Yet those people have borne up against all calamities. They 
have labored through every season of gloom; and poor as they are 
to-day, they are yet strong in their indomitable energy and never- 
failing hope. 

The East has had her grip on the Government during all these 
years. She has had the Finance Committees. She has dominated 
our politics. And truly she has grown rich; but she has not 
grown rich by reason of any philosophy in protection, but because 
protection was so shaped that she could oppress the producers of 
the South and West for her benefit. henever she has been 
forced to trade with other sections to carry out her plan she has 
never failed to bargain away a dime in exchange for a dollar. 

When we look at the history of the previous tariffs, one can not 
help feeling admiration for the skill with which New England 
has held possession of the original advantages which her earlier 
settlement and superior capital gave to her. The Western States 
of the Union were laryely settled from her loins, and the Southern 
States fell under her dominion by reason of the unfortunate slav- 
ery division. With these two forces at her command, she has 
for seventy-five years, and conspicuously since 1861, treated all the 
balance of the United States as tributaries to her profit and power. 

With a cunning never s ed in the history of civilization, 
she has for forty years saved all those things which have con- 
tributed to her advancement, destroyed all those things which 
tended to put other sections on an equality with her, snatched 
victory out of every apparent defeat, and so mastered American 
politics that to-day the tariff and financial policies of the Govern- 
ment are but the servants of her peculiar interests. 

She has always assumed, as she does to-day, that her aims were 
her country’s, and, profiting alike by peace or war, she thrives in 
spite of seasons which bring calamity to other parts of the Union 
more favored by nature. 

How long this domination will Jast it is impossible to tell, but 
her hold upon the Union seems as strong to-day as it was forty 
years ago. 

Of course the tariff bill now about to be voted upon the people 
is conspicuously her handiwork. In the House of Representatives, 
where this bill originated, a distinguished gentleman from Maine 
is Speaker, and another’citizen of Maine, Mr. DINGLEY, is chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 

In this body the Republican representation on the Finance Com- 
mittee which prepared this bill is dominated by New England 
men. The subcommittee, which for weeks held private sessions to 
report amendments, was made up of Messrs. ALpRiIcH of Rhode 
Island, PLartr of Connecticut, and ALLISON of Iowa. Whocould 


‘expect for one moment that from a subcommittee so constituted 


a tariff bill would come which bore other than a distinct New 


ns oer 
r. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FavULKNER in the chair). 
ba the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Connect- 
cut? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly. 

. Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I hope the Senator in doing honor 
to New England will not forget that Colorado was represented on 
that subcommittee. 

Mr. CHILTON. I did not know that Colorado was represented. 
My understanding has been that the subcommittee that had the 
hearings was composed of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALpRICH], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIsoNn], and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PLatrT 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator Rocks Colorado [Mr. WoLcort] 
Was a member, 


— 


Mr. CHILTON. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Worc TT] 
wasin Europe chasing the phantasm of an international bimeta|)\, 
agreement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He did not go until after the bill was reported 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. And then the Senator from Mich}. 
gan [Mr. Burrows], another Western man, took the place of tho 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CHILTON. I referred to the statement I saw in the public 
prints, that the hearings at the time of the secret meetings at tho 
Arlington Hotel were had by a subcommittee, composed of Mr. 
ALLIson, Mr, ALpricH, and Mr, Piatt of Connecticut. If I am 
mistaken in that, I desire to be corrected. Counting Senator 
Wotcort, that will leave it two and two; and I never knew tho 
time yet when New England failed to get the advantage if she had 
an equal chance. 

And this is the bill which will be passed. The Republican party 
will find enough votes to pass it. 

If the South had possessed the power to use the Government 
for her own advantage, and to everybody else's damage, then, in- 
deed, she might have prospered. If she could have so arranged 9 
tariff that all other sections of the country would have become 
contributors to her profit while she contributed nothing to theirs, 
then, indeed, she might have furnished a rich illustration of pro- 
tection’s glories. 

It is said that the South has sacrificed her interests to her theo- 
ries. Notso, Mr. President; her theories have been sacrificed to 
somebody else’s interests. She wants no preference in the race of 
life, but ee 

Men may of that great section; they may describe her in- 
exhaustible resources of iron, and coal, and other natural products, 
These are all there, sir; there in abundance; there to enrich her 
children for centuries to come. 

Men may talk of her glorious climate. None can deny its 
charms—the balmiest to be found in any latitude or longitude on 
the eatth’s circie. 

Men may talk of her soil—the most fertile ever plowed by man: 
of her future, which baffles all description. 

But, after all, the best part of the South is the manhocd of her 
people! 1am proud of her history, of the of her soldiers, 
of the strict integrity of her public men, of the high standard of 
private honor which rules her social life; but, sir, I am prouder 
still of the invincible devotion of her people to the principles of 


right. 

The career of England in the last fifty years furnishes a most tro- 
mendous demonstration of the vigor of liberal commercial prin- 
ciples. Contrast England, not with the United States, but with 
the other countries of Europe. The United States can be com- 
pared with no other country; she occupies a situation and a con- 
tinent to herself. But com England to-day, after half a cen- 
tury of sturdy devotion to principles, to nations which have 
practiced various degrees of protection. Germany to-day is an 
ultra-protection country. England occupies the opposite ground, 
and England is far more flourishing than Germany. 

There was a time when English statesmen wavered inthe adop- 
tion of broad principles on this subject. Protection had been so 
long the poley of the nation that they shrank from the conse- 

uences of a new adventure which should forever leave it bebind. 

ut they found the > take the final step; and England, 
which under protection grown to be the wonder of the 
— a a double wonder under the new dispensation of 
ree trade. 

Absolute free trade England never had, and has not now; but 
she has that nearest approach to free trade which the necessities 
of national expenditure will admit. 

I have no doubt it would be possible to-day to pick out a dis- 
trict in England and so arrange a system of duties in that coun- 
try that that district would grow richer while the balance of the 
United Kingdom grew ; just as it is ble now to pick 
out a few States in the Union and so manipulate the tariff sched- 
ules that those States may find profit in the system, while the 
country as a whole meets a constant loss. But it would be impos- 
sible to rehabilitate the protective system so as to make all Eng- 
land flourish under its sway; and it is equally impossible to build 
up a system of protection in the United States which will bring 
blessings to every part of the Union. 

Men point to the material greatness of the United States and 
say protection did all this. Itis untrue. If has any chosen 
people, it is the inhabitants of these United States. We find the 
po of our greatness in the history of the founding of this land. 

you look at a map of the world in a book a hundred years old, 

it will be seen that a small area of territory in Europe—a patch 
almost be covered by a thumbnail, comprising the 

British Isles and part of Serene Bt wpa and Scandinavian 
Europe, a patch not one five-h part of the earth's sur- 
er than all the globe besides. It is so 

to-day, with the on of the United States. Leaving out this 
country, I could draw a circle of 800 miles, with its center in the 














1897. 
Straits of Dover, which could rule the commerce and destiny of | 
all mankind. Here is found its only rival. 

Why was that territory in Europe the strongest of all the earth 
Why has it risen out of the Middle Ages and left all the world to 
the rear? It was the soul and life and institutions of the people. 

Why has this country distanced even those favored nations and 
all other civilizations in the world’s records? 

Did protective tariffs make our men the most enterprising and 
our women the most noble of all t me? Not so. It was Divine 
Providence and the unconquerable blood of our Anglo-Saxon in- 
heritance. Was there anything good in England? We have had 
the best of it transplanted here. Was there anything good in 
Ireland? It has been broughttoourshores. Was there anything 

din Germany? It is found among us. Was there anything 
good in Norway and Sweden? We have it. 

Was there anything useful in all these races, lofty in their tra- 
ditions, strong in their habits? We have it all in this land to-day, 
and all woven into the spirit of liberty; and. acting upon each other, 
with a favored climate and fertile lands, they have made us what 
we have been and what we are. 

This Anglo-Saxon spirit and American training will make us, 
under God’s still kindly guidance, the victors of the world—vic- 
tors in manufactures, in commerce, in numbers, in letters, in 
arms, in agriculture, and, outreaching all else, victors in the higher 

eatness of national self-control, justice, and magnanimity. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, 1 have listened 
with a good deal of interest to the speech of the Senator from 
Texas |Mr. CHILTON], and especially to the picture he has drawn 
of the wealth which has been accumulating in New England 
and the poverty which has been prevailing in the South. For 
the purpose of correcting a misapprehension which seems to exist 
in is mind, I wish in one minute to put into the RecorD some 
figures with regard to the wealth of the Senator's own State and | 
the State which I have the honor in part to represent. 

In the Abstract of the Eleventh Census, on page 194, it is shown 
that in 1880 the true valuation of real and personal property in 
Connecticut was $779,000,000; in 1890, $835,120,.219; that the per 
capita wealth of Connecticut in 1880 was $1,2: 
a decrease per capita. 

Texas had in 1880 a true valuation of personal property of $825,- 
000,000; in 1890 of $2,105,576,776, and a per capita valuation in 180 
of $518 and in 1890 of $942. 

I commend these figures to the Senator from Texas. 


° 


| 


)1, and in 1890, $1,119, 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, the question before 
the Senate is the adoption of the conference report. I called 
attention during the reading of the report to a number of things 
which seemed to me would justify the Senate in sending the 
so-cal'ed conference report back to the committee for further 
consideration. A number of things of this kind are in the bill. 
I wish to call attention now to one. 

eer 97 of the bill as it passed the House provided for a 
tariff of 50 per cent on carbons for electric lighting. As the bill 
— the Senate it provided a tariff of 35 per cent on carbons 
or 


electric oa 
Mr. ALDRICH. Forty-five per cent. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought it was provided for in the 
paragraph which reads: 


Articles and wares composed wholly or in chief value of earthy or min. 
eral substances or carbon not specially provided for in this act, etc. 


Such was my impression. Anyhow, the tariff panes by the 
House was 50 per cent. The tariff proposed by the Senate, I 
thought, was 35. The Senator from Rhode Island says 45 per cent. 
Now, the point of difference between the Senate and the House 
was the question whether the tax on that article should be 45 or 
50 = cent, and I think the conference committee had a right to 
fix the tariff atany point between 45 and 50, at its discretion. In- 
stead of that, exercising the license which has been approved by 
the Senate in its action yesterday, they placed a specific duty on 
the article amounting to 150 per cent, three times the rate put on 
by the House and four times the rate put on by the Senate. How 
do the conference committee get authority for any such change? 
On what do they base their assumption to make any such change 
or to impose any such tax? 

This was not debated in the Senate. It was not debated in the 
House. It was not ta'!ked about or even proposed by any human 

, and yet the conference committee, purporting to represent 

and the House both, come back with the proposition to 

change the rate fixed by the House at 50 per cent and the Senate 
at 35 or 45 cent to 150 per cent. 

Mr. IN. IL should be glad to have the Senator from 
Arkansas tell us how he knows that the ad valorem is as high as 
he it. We had absolute information before us, which I can 

showing that it is less than 50 per cent as inserted by the 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the rate imposed in confer- 


j 








ee  ——— 


Mr. ALLISON. Ninety cents per 100, which is less than 
cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The price of these carbons, I under- 
stand, is $6 a thousand. Iam so advised by dealers in the azticle, 
They say the price has never been higher for American carbons, 
Some of those brought from abroad are higherin price. The arti- 


cle you are protecting costs $6 a thousand. You put 90 cents a 


i. 


hundred on it, which is equivalent to $9 a thousand, or 150 per 


50 per 


cent. Ihave lettersfrom gentlemen engaged in this business who 
say this rate will be absolutely prohibitive; that there can be none 
of this article imported. That is a mere specimen the 
so-called conference has done. 

I make the statement that there has been no fair, no free con- 


ference on this bill. There has been an assumption of authority 
on the part of members coming from the House and from the Sen- 
ate. They have assumed. as the conference committee, to submit 
to the Senate a report which is not a conference report and which 


the self-respect of the Senate, it seems to me, requires it to send 
back for consideration. The Senate should not consider it under 
the parliamentary law and the rules of the body. 

Mr. President, on page 32 of the so-called conference report, I 


find a provision to which I should be glad to call the attention of 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Rhode Island. Ido 
not want to do anyone an injustice. 


None of the packages of 


f smoking tobacco and fine-cut chewing tobacco 
and cigarettes prescribed by law shall be permitted to have packed in, or 
attached to, or connected with, them, any artic‘e or thing whatsoever, other 
than the manufacturers’ wrappers and labels, the internal-revenue stamp 
and the tobacco or cigarettes, respectively, put up therein, on which tax is 
required to be paid under the internal-revenue laws; nor shall there be af- 
fixed to, or branded, stamped, marked, written printed upon, said pack 


ages, or their contents, any promise or offer of, or any order or certificate for, 
any gift, prize, premium, payment, or reward 


Here is an affirmative piece of legislation which was not in the 
fouse, which, if | am not mistaken, was 
rejected by the Senate; and yet when the bill goes into confer- 
ence, the conferees assume the authority to put this new legislation 
in the bill, and they come and ask the Senate to ratify, without its 
being read and without its being understood, legislation of this 
character, which was repudiated by the Senate and which was not 


| approved by the House. 


he first presiding officer of this body formulated laws for its 
government which have been adopted by every legislative body 
from his time until now. In discussing conferences and the pur- 
poses of conferences, he sets down this as being the law: 

At free conferences the managers discuss,viva voce and freely, and inter- 
change propositions for such modifications as may be made in a parliamen 
tary way, and may bring the sense of the two Houses together. And each 
party reports in writing to their respective Houses the substance of what is 
said on both sides, and it is entered in their Journals 

Mr. President, upon the mot‘on of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON], conferees were appointed on the part of the Senate. It 
was the duty of each member of that conference committee to be 
confronted face to face with those who represented the House, 
and his right to present viva voce or in writing the reasons for 
the position taken by the Senate. Each man was appointed for 
this purpose, but instead of the opportunity being extended to the 
three members of the conference who were selected from this side 
of the Chamber, we were absolutely refused the chance to present, 
even amongst our own colleagues, to the representatives of the 
other House the reasons for the action of the Senate in the differ- 
ences between the two Houses. We insisted on having time, 
when the other gentlemen had assembled, in which to present 
our views. We were told practically that we could not have it. 
When a request was made that the conference should adjourn to the 
next day to give us an opportunity to read the bill, as it had been 
agreed upon by the Republican representatives of the two Houses, 
we were told that we could not have it. 

I urged upon the gentlemen present that we were charged by 
the Senate with the responsible duty of submitting to the House 
conferees the reasons why the Senate took the action it had taken; 
that we were conferees; that we were charged by the Senate to 
stand there and represent its ideas and its views. We asked for 
an opportunity to do so and were flatly refused. We were told 
that it would be of no use; that we could not change anybody's 
opinion; and I presented the question myself, ‘* But suppose we 
convince your judgment?” and [ was answered by the gentleman 
who looks in my face now that it would make no difference, the 
vote would be the same. 

I ask, in the name of common decency, if that is a free confer- 
ence? When one House has limited the power of the conferees, 
the self-respect and dignity of the other body have caused it to 
refuse to appoint members to such a conference. It is said that 
was not a free conference. The fundamental law of conferences 
is to that effect; that where a case is prejudged by one House, the 
other will not send conferees; and yet when [ and those who were 
associated with me, entertaining the same political views I do, 
wanted to present our views to the conferees, we were told that it 
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was of no use; that the conference report would go through exactly 
as it was written without changing a letter or a syllable in it. 

Mr. President, if the conference committee had been appointed 
by a Senate composed of men like Thomas Jefferson, and a part of 
the ‘conference committee had come back and reported that they 
with a number of the conferees appointed on the part of the other 
House had agreed on a bil! which they had refused the other mem- 
bers the right even to read before it was acted upon, the confer- 
ence report would have been sent back without division from such 
a body, and any set of Senators assuming that sort of authority 
would have been rebuked in terms that they would never forget. 

I insist, sir, that the Senate owes it to its self-respect, the Senate 
owes it to its dignity, that it will not permit any such so-called 
conference report to be presented here and considered by the 
body. It is the duty of the Senate to reject it, to send it back toa 
conference, and to have it considered by men who will consider it, 
giving opportunities to all conferees to be fairly heard. 

In Jefferson's Manual it is said that it— : 

Was u by the Lords on a particular occasion, “ It is held vain, and be- 
low the wisdom of Parliament, to reason or argue against fixed resolutions, 
and upon terms of impossibility to persuade.” 

It is against the very fundamental law of conferences that any 
such action should be taken. Again it says: 

And on another occasion the Lords made it an objection that the Com- 
moan _— asked a free conference after they had made resolutions of 

And soon. I imagine that it is utterly idle to talk about the 
entire disregard of those ts by the conferees. 

I think it is due the Senate, it is due the country, that they 
should know that the conference many 9 was never considered by 
the conferees appointed by the two Houses to consider it; that it 
was never read; that they did not have the opportunity to read it; 
that within less than ten minutes of the time the bill came from. 
the printer, before the ink was dry, the vote was taken to report 
it to the two Houses, without an opportunity being given to t 
of us who had been on the outside to see what had been agreed to. 

This can not be called a conference, and if the Senate chooses 
in its wisdom now to indorse such conduct, I hope and pray to 
the Almighty that the American people will see to it that Senates 
assembling hereafter in this Chamber will pay sufficient regard to 
the law of the land, so that when they send a bill to conference 
it shall be considered by the whole conference, and that no part 
of the conference shall report a bill back to the Senate without 
giving to the other part an eres to be heard. 

No such thing has ever before occurred in the history of the 
country. There is no precedent for it. And it is time that this 
attempted precedent was yg It deserves the condemnation 
of the American people, and I believe it will have it, without re- 
gard to partisan politics or to partisan prejudice in any part of 
the country. 

Mr. ALLISON. Vote it down. It is a mere recommendation 
to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. ‘‘Vote it down.” The Senator is 

ight; that is what ought to be done. The Senate owes it to its 
self-respect that the assumption of authority on the part of the 
conferees should not be tolerated. This part of the conference 


. committee is absolutely in contempt of the Senate when it under- 


takes to palm off on the Senate a conference report which was 
never considered by the conference, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know the Senator from Arkansas desires to 
be accurate historically. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Even if it is a slight departure from the ordi- 
nary course to state what occurred in a conference committee or 
in any other committee—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Stop right there. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Wait a minute. The Senator from 
Rhode Island himself, in conference, among the last things said, 
‘There is not a thing occurring in this conference that is confi- 
dential. The whole of it goes to the public; it is all public.” He 
said it himself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Possibly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I would not have said what occurred 
in the conference room but for the agreement of the conference 
committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Possibly. , 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator was not only eS 
defy it, but he was willing to defy the Senate and the Am 


le. 
ir. ALDRICH, Iam very sure, as I stated at the outset, that 
the Senator from Arkansas does not wish to be historically inaccu- 
rate as to what occurred in the conference committee room. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The members of the majority of the committee 


from both Houses said to the members of the minority that we were | 


ready to go on and consider the bill item by item, if they saw fit. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I proposed to do that, and it was). 


one. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Why? Because the members of the confere),... 
on the part of the House—as long as we are stating what |),), 
pened—said that they would prefer to have the time in the H. 
rather than in the committee, where there were no reporters .)) | 
no others to make their arguments public. We were perfec: ; 
willing to go on. You asked us to delay until the next ¢ 
contrary to all the precedents of conferences. We said, ‘‘ We \..\| 
go on and take up the bill item by item and consider it here, a), | 
proceed until it is finished.” 

The Senator from Arkansas knows very well, as does every}.|y 
else, that the course pursued in this case was the same as that piir- 
sued in every conference of which I have any knowledge; an‘ [ 
have been on five or six conferences. In 1 we had a forma! 
meeting of the conference, and then for six weeks the minori!y 
members of the committee never heard anything about it at «\/. 
and the first t we knew the House of Representatives }),\| 
taken the bill without — qualifications or amendments what. 
ever. We were never asked into any conference with the majoriiy 
of the committee nn whole six weeks. We found no fau!: 
with it. .I suppose the tor from Arkansas is making a fori:| 
protest; but everyone here understands that it is the ordinary 
course; that the majority of the conference were responsible f.r 
legislation and responsible for their recommendations, and t):.:: 
the minority did not — to change it. 

The Senator from Arkansas knows as well as I do that his re«- 
ommendation would not have been semanas oF the majority of 
the committee. That goes without sa: , ® were there pro- 
tectionists, holding one view of the ey which ought to be 
adopted by this country. He was there representing the opposito 
view. When the majority on both sides had agreed upon amen- 
ments, we were willing to recommend a bill. The Senator from 
Arkansas knows as well as I do that he had noe tation, and 
no member of the minority had any expectation, of offering any 
amendment to the conference report which would be adopte:. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I was commissioned to that confer- 
ence by as high authority as was the Senator from Rhode Island. 
It was as much my duty to present the views of the Senate to that 
conference as it was his. I had the same right to do it that ho 
had, and when—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was commissioned—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will allow me to 
answer the three points he has made already, I will be very glad 
to give way to him for another. 

proposed that we should go ahead and take the bill up para- 
graph by paragraph and read it. I took my own bill and propose: 
to go ahead with it; but the motion was made to report the Dill. 
There was something said in the line of what the Senator sai 
just now, but there was no agreement made to that effect. It 
was suggested that rather than take up the bill in detail there 
they would take the time between then and the time when the 
report was made to consider it, with the idea that the bill would 
not be taken up in the House for consideration until the next day. 
The bill was immediatel ye It was taken up before the 
next day. It was hurried h on the other side. It was 
voted on upon the other side. So the s ion that he would 
refer to have the time taken up in the House for discussion of the 

ill rather than to consider it came from a House conferee, 


co 


i ‘erence 
which would be allowed for discussion in the House. 
It was the feeling that that would be taken away that caused a 
paragliding eclagate gma 
erees. It was not an ql was no 0 
i : Tis enatite Sas amly 
reported without 


Now, as to the of 1894. It has been the rule always, 
I believe, or for al ee Par ce ree the TDN” 
jority to get differences before the com- 
ttee is called ther. We had ee eae oeens i= 100! 
We were together reached no concl i ae 
never reached a conélusion. The from its disa- 


went through 
There wasa distinct that whenever an ment 
committee would be called 
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two Houses, it is barely possible we might have arrived at a con- 





clusion and as a result we might have got a better bill than 
id. 
Weer, JONES of Arkansas. I am not complaining that we were 
not present when the majority members on the part of the Senate 
and the House met together for their conference. I think it is 
rfectly fair that the members representing the dominant party 
the House and the Senate should get together first and consider 
what they want to do; what their views are. The point I make 
is that you have no right, when the majority members have made 
up their minds what to do, to refuse to allow the minority to know 
anything about it or to propose any changes; and that never has 
been done except in this instance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In this instance we submitted the report in 
print, which is the first time I believe in the history of conference 
committees that it has ever been done. We submitted the report 
in print to the minority conferees, and we did offer to go on and 
take up the report item by item and consider it item by item with 
the minority. We were perfectly willing to doit, but we knew, 
and the Senator from Arkansas knew, that never in the history 
of conference reports has the minority ever succeeded in having 
an amendment adopted to a report which had already been agreed 
upon by the majority. Itis simply a form. The Senator from 
Arkansas knows that as wellas Ido. I do not object to this form 
of attacking the conference report if the Senator thinks it is right, 
but the course followed in this instance.was the course always 
followed, and it is the only course that can be pursued, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That I flatly deny. There are 263 

es to the bill. 

ur after the time we were called together, there was no bill 
there. It came there alittle while before 11 o’clock. The bill was 
reported to the House at 12 o'clock. We were in the committee 
room discussing the matter amongst ourselves. Now the Senator 
says the report was submitted to us. The report, affecting a bill 
containing 263 pages, was submitted to us within forty-five minutes 
of the time that action was taken. Yet the Senator would have 
the country understand that we had an opportunity to read it. 
We did not even have time to glance over the bill. We had no 
opportunity to read the bill. It was rushed through in the way I 
describe. The statement was made on the part of one member of 
the minority that whatever time was taken in the conference com- 


mittee would be deducted from the time allowed for debate in the | 


House, and that therefore it would be better for them to have the 


time to debate it in the House. But there was no agreement of | 


that sort, and the members of the majority did not agree to it. 
Mr. President, it seems to me there was reason for this extraor- 
dinary haste in disposing of the bill. It proposes the highest 
rates of taxation that have ever been proposed in a tariff bill in the 
history of the Government. I believe, in addition to that. it is the 
most monstrous bill in the provisions made to take care of special 
interests and its absolute disregard of the interests of the general 
ublic. I do not believe it has an equal on the earth, or has ever 
had, inthatrespect. Itis very extraordinary when we come to look 


at the history of some of these schedules. 
os them, beginning with the chemical schedule and going 

ugh to the free list. There are numberless things in the bill 
which it seems to me are bound to shock the consciences of fair 
men. I can not undertake to discuss many of them, but I propose 
to attempt for a few minutes to show the Senate something of 
what has been done with two of the most important schedules— 
the schedule on sugar and the schedule on wool. 


I wish I had time to 


More money will be taken out of the people by the operations of | 
those two schedules than those who have not looked into the ques- | 


the most onerous taxes upon the 


tion svngine. They im 
masses of the people. The Senator from Rhode Island { Mr. AL- 
DRICH] in 1894 voted again and again for freesugar. His righteous | 


soul was worked up to a wonderful pitch against imposing a tax 
of 40 cent on sugar, even for the purpose of raising revenue. 
He felt tremendously outraged at the idea of putting a tax on this 
me necessary of life, this article that enters into the homes of 
poor; and yet he comes in with a bill proposing a tariff amount- 
to twiceas much as the tariff of 1894; and not content with the 


first scheme . he brought in a proposition subsequent to 
= =~ Pazeported raising the taxes above what was proposed in 


Before I begin with that feature of the case, however, I wish to 
l attention to some patriotic expressions of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. His opening speech was something of a perysten 
tome. Knowing what an ardent he had always been 
and understanding that he had always been in favor of the high- 
est possible taxes on ev . his marvelous moderation was 
somewhat g. I am pained beyond expression that the 
fruition, the result, did not pan ont in accordance with the Sena- 
tor’s promises in the beginning of the controversy. He said: 


country in the 
again intrusted 


& 


It I believe, shorenshly understood threnghout the 
campaign if the a be 


power no extreme tariff 
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When I went into the conference room a half | 


29S82?3 
a) a? 

** Noextreme tariff legislation would follow.” We willsee about 
that before we get through. 

It was believed that in the changed conditions of intry a return to 
the duties imposed by t act of 15 would not ne a 1 froma 
protective standpoin 

Yet in 1890 you put raw sugar on the free list. 1 sno tax 
on sugar except the tax which was necessary to p1 » Ameri- 
can refiners. You heralded all over the conntry that you had 
sugar free, and you did make free sugar—that was inate- 
rial of the sugar refiners—but not one solitary teaspoonful of sugar 
that went into consumption in this broad land was free. It car- 
ried a tax, not a tax that went to the Treasury, but a tax which 
went into the pockets of the sugar refiners and made 1 rich 
and was paid by the American people by million 

It was with these facts constantly in view that the ma ity of the Fir 


Committee prepared the amendme 
consideration 

In the amendment the difference between the tax on raw and 
refined sugar, if I remember correctly, at 92, say, was about 
cents on 100 pounds. Then, before you got through with it, be- 
fore the bill was passed in the Senate, you changed your sugar 
schedule. In the House sugar schedule the difference was about 
43 or 44 cents. You were not willing to take the high rates under 
the bill. You took a rate that would make about 38 cents, as I 
remember it. I do not give the figures exactly. I will if it is 
necessary. You took a figure making it 38 cents. Probably it is 
best to be accurate. : 

On 94 sugar, by some calculations which I inserted in the Rec- 
ORD on the 1ith of June (and they are correct, because I went 
over them), the difference between the tax on raw and refined 
sugar necessary to make 100 pounds of refined sugar was 43. 
cents under the bill as it came from the House. It was 38 
under the bill as reported by the Senator from Rhod 
when he brought it back it was 51.3. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator in that includes the 
thirty-eight one-hundredths bounty paid by Germany. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, [I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That of *>urse does not apply to any sugars 
except German sugars. In order to find out the difference on 
sugars that did not come Germany, he will have to deduct thirty- 
eight one-hundredths. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
| not come from Germany. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, yes; nearly 20,000 tons came from China 
| last year. 
; 
| 


its which they 


{ cen . 
e Island, but 





There are no refined sugars that do 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But I count this first-marks Ger- 
man sugar, because it is the lowest price. The price is $2.30 on 
100 pounds, whereas the other costs $2.54 up to $2.60 per hundred 
pounds. It ischeaper by reason of the bounty on it, and becanse 

they make it cheaper in Germany. Because of the bounty, you 
impose an additional tax to equalize it with other sugar. So it 
makes no difference whether it comes from Germany or som: 
where else. This tax is put on for the purpose of equalizing the 
difference between that and other sections, 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the thirty-eight one-hundredths is an 

| equalizing duty and nothing else, and in order to find out what 
the real duties are as applied to all countries except Germany, you 
must deduct thirty-eight one-hundredths. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Then, if your position is correct, you 


would not take first-marks German suvar as the basis, becaus 
you admit that that is the lowest. Idid not make thecalculation 
on the basis of refined sugar, but on German sugar, because it is 


the cheapest, and of course it has to be allowed, because it is just 
| as much a part of the tax as any other part of the tax. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Butif German sugars are imported, the thirty- 
eight one-hundredths does not equal the rate of duty on sugar 
| from Holland, which is a large refining country, or from England, 
| or China, or anywhere else in the world. The duty is thirty-eight 
| one-hundredths less than the figure: and it is not fair in the bill 
or any of these bills to add the thirty-eight one-hundredths arbi 
trarily, which is only collected under certain conditions and from 

countries which pay an export bounty, and say that that is the 
rate which the bill imposes upon refined sugar. 

‘Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If German sugar is the highest a 
cording to this, why is it that nine-tenths of the refined sugar is 
German refined? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because there is no countervailing duty nm 
or practically none, against Germany. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is 10 cents on the hundred. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On both raw and refined. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is the bounty paid abroad. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And an export bounty of thirty-eight one- 
hundredths, giving the German refiners the advantage of thirty- 

ight. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 


rw. 


When did thirty-eight go into effect? 
Early in 1896. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Very late in 1896. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. In the year 1896, I think; a little over a year 
ago, according to my recollection. “~ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is less than a year ago. When 10 
cents was ee abroad, we put on a compensating duty of 10 
cents with which to compensate for the nine-tenths of the refined 
sugar coming to this country. This shows thatthe position taken 
by the Senator that it is high-priced sugar is not true. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When you put the 10 cents countervailing 
duty on refined sugar the export bounty was only 64 cents. In 
other words, you put on 3} cents more than the export bounty at 
that time. Now the export bounty is thirty-eight one-hundredths 
on refined sugar and the countervailing duty is only 10 cents, giv- 
ing German refiners an advantage of 28 cents. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But we are discussing now the price 
of German first-marks sugar with other sugar that is coming in, 
and Iam controverting your claim thatit is high-priced sugar. 
It bears the same uniform rate with other sugars so far as it was 
brought down by the bounty paid by the German Government. 
If the theory of the Senator is correct, he wants this countervail- 
ing duty put on because he claims it will reduce the price of Ger- 
man sugar to pay this bounty; that it will enable them to sell 
sugar cheaper here than they otherwise would do. It is on that 
theory alone that you justify your countervailing duty; and if 
thet is true, your countervailing duty simply compensates for 
what is put on upon the other side, and it bears the same price as 
the other. So I take the cheapest sugar. 

I pointed out in the course of the debate when the sugar schedule 
was before the Senate that the oe basis to put it on. and on 
which it ought to be counted, was Havemeyer sugar, worth $2.66. 
This report is at $2.30,and would make a wider margin than is 
proposed here in the bill. Anyhow, the bases are made on the 
same class of sugar, and that does not interfere with the point I 
was ae to make when the Senator interrupted me—that 
is to say, that the difference between the refined sugar and enough 
raw to make 100 pounds of sugar as the bill came from the House 
was 43.3 cents; that as the bill was reported by the Senate com- 
inittee first it was 38.4 cents. That is when the Senator had told 
us about his great desire to have import duties. He did not want 
any high protective tax. Later he brought his bill in so modified 
as to make the difference 51.3 cents instead of 38.4 cents, as he first 
proposed, and instead of 43.3 cents, as proposed by the House, 

But I will read on from the Senator's remarks. I regret ver 
much that the Senator should have receded from this position. y 
hope, having voluntarily put himself in this attitude once, he will 
be able to pull himself back to it yet, and that as the champion of 
lower tariffs he may stand out with as much influence as he has 
had heretofore in keeping the rates unreasonably high. He went 
on to say: 

Nothing could be more conducive to the return and maintenance of real 

rosperity in this country than the well-grounded belief that there were to 

xe no violent changes in our revenue policy for some years tocome. The 
true friends of a protective policy do not insist ne extreme rates, or any 
that are not necessary to equalize conditions. hile it is true that rates 


above this line are often inoperative, yet it must be admitted that they fur- 
nish weedless opportunities for destructive attacks. 


I commend that expression to the Senator. I do not think there 
is any question on earth but that he will find the schedule which 
he has agreed to, and which he has succeeded in inducing the House 
conferees practically to adopt almost without amendment, will be 
conducive to destructive attacks on this bill all over the country. 

The committee believe that in the reductions they have suggested from 


the rates imposed in the House bill they have not gone in any instance below 
the protective point. 


Even when you made it 38.4 for sugar you did not believe you 
were below the protective point, and I do not believe it either. I 
am satisfied the Senator thinks now that 38.4 was onane seein 
tion for all the interests that were invdlved in sugar production 
or in sugar refining in this conntry, and yet the rate was carried 
in this conference above it and above what was proposed by the 
conferees on the part of the House. 

The committee believe that in the reductions they have suggested from 
the rates imposed in the House bill they have not gone in any instance below 
the protective point, and if the bill should become a law in the form pre- 
sented by them every American industry would be enabled to meet fore 
ti terms; that is, so far as this equality can be secured by 
tariff leislation. The rates suggested by the committee's amendments are 
considerably below those imposed by the House bill, and in most instances 
below those contained in the act of 1880, 

But unfortunately, before you got through with it, I regret ex- 
ceedingly the Senator's severe illness took him away from the con- 


on on equ 


sideration of the bill, and before we had ed man in 
the bill my good-natured and genial able friend from lowa 


was so much in the habit of moving that the Senate disagree to 
amendments proposed by his own committee that I always felt 
that there was danger that there would be an increase over what 
before we had practically given away in your absence. 

Lam sorry that when you got on the conference committee and 


did have an opportunity to make yourself felt, when you made 
other people listen to you, you did not bring your ewn conferees 
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and those on the other side back to a more correct view of tle 
rates of taxation that ought to have been imposed in the bill, 


In suggesting these reductions the members of the majority of the commir- 
tee reatiirm and emphasize their position as friends of the protective policy 
The ultimate purpose of this policy is to secure, as far as this is possible })\ 
wise and conservative logislation, the steady growth and development of «|| 
interests—agricultura!, manufacturing, and commercial. 


Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator has forgotten that ho 
stated one of his purposes was to conserve by legislation the steady 
growth and development of all the interests, agricultural, mechay)- 
ical, and commercial, We all know without being told that the 
intention was to take care of the commercial interest. But what I 
want to remind the Senate of is that the Senator stated in the be- 
ginning he wanted to take care of the agricultural interests. 

During the progress of the debate some question came up as to 
the poor fellows who were not able to buy even ingrain carpets 
being allowed to have Chinese matting, and that went on the free 
list. We talked about the hard conditions that surrounded the 
farmers in the West and the prices they had to pay for grain bags 
and for burlaps, and the hard conditions that surrounded the cot- 
ton farmers in the South and the rates they had to pay on cotton 
bagging and cotton ties. We even took into consideration th: 
evil that was imposed by the high prices on anvils. 

All those articles except anvils were put on the free list by a 
direct vote of the Senate, by a majority of the Senate on the c¢:ll 
of the yeas and nays. And yet, without a struggle on the part of 
the conferees so far as the conference report shows, there was an 
agreement made to put all of these articles back on the taxable 
list. I failed to mention that there was put om the free list, by 
direct vote of the Senate, and without one dissenting vote, paris 

een, the enemy of the potato bug, the one protection the farmer 

as against the ravages of that insect, the only protection the 
cotton farmer has against the ravages of the cotton caterpillar. 
That drug used for these purposes and used by the farmers went 
on the free list. And yet, while you allege that you were taking 
care of agricultural interests, you frankly and positively and 
without any resistance on your part, so far as the report shows, 
put the whole business back on the taxable list. I suppose that 
was all done for the benefit of the farmer. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I yielded to the Scag a established by the 
wise action of the Senator from Arkaneas in 1894, and put the 
duty at i5 per cent ad valorem, which is within 24 
what he fixed himself when he had charge of the tari 
think it was done upon his own suggestion. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The tariff of 25 per cent was on 
oan green before the tariff act of 1894, and it was reduced one- 

alf by that action. If you had followed my example, and re- 
duced the existing tariff one-half, you would have had 6} instead 
of 15 per cent. So do not say, when we reduced it from 25 to 124, 
that you followed my example in increasing it to 25 per cent. The 
correctness of history does not bear that out. The Senator un- 
derstands E pereeeny well the circumstances by which we were 
surrounded and the necessities that compelled us to put a good 
many rates on that bill that we did not want. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am more impressed at present by the cir- 
cumstances that surround us, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have understood the Senator was 
embarrassed by some circumstances. 

Mr, ALDRICH, No, not embarrassed. f 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then all these propositions on the 
part of the Senator gave him no trouble. When he was compelled 
to yield on all these things, he did not object, he was willing. he 
was anxious to be compelled to oe nw But I will read on from 
the speech of the Senator from Rhode Island: 


The provisions of a tariff law affect all these interests in num berless a, 
and J. ess there can be stability in tariff policy, there can be no assurance 
continuous 


rosperity. 
Tedustetel contiitions in this country, with very few exceptions, do not de- 
a return to the rates imposed by the act of 


And yet increased the ratesabove the rates in 1890 on more 
than 100 different things. The Rrcorp will show it. All the 


names and rates and comparisons are inthe Recorp. Everybody 
can see them. 


The bitter contest which is 
for industrial supremacy has 
economies in 


r cent of 
bill, and J 


on among the leading nations of the world 
t about improvements in methods and 


uction to an extent which was not thought =. few 

conditions must be taken into account in considering 

of our devotion to the cause of protec- 

t to ask that the cause shall not be burdened 
are unnecessary and excessive. 


ago. hew, 
rates to be imposed. 
Without relinquishing one 
tion, we feel that we have a 
by the imposition of duties w 


And yet in the conference committee the Senator from Rhode 
Island in almost every instance, in those that amounted a. 


thing or were of any value whatever, not only to 
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rates that were in the House bill, but in numbers of instances 
raised the tariff above what the House rates were, and especially 
in this one at item of sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkansas 


yield? f 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were, as I remember, 872 amendments 
made to the bill in the Senate. I think about 700 of those were 
material amendments. As the result of the conference, the Sen- 
ate conferees receded, as I recollect, on about 115 amendments and 
the House receded on the remainder in whole or in part, very 
largely in whole. I do not know, of course, what the Senator ex- 
pected of us in this respect, but it certainly seems to me that the 
record does not quite bear out his statement that we have receded 
in all cases and put the rates above the act of 1890. 

I still insist that the rates are below the rates of 1890. AsTI| 
stated in the speech which the Senator does me the honor to read | 
a part of, so far as sugar is concerned, the condition of the reve- 
nue did not allow us to go back to the policy of 1890 for free sugar. | 
Personally I am as much in favor of that policy to-day as I was 
then. If I had an opportunity to vote that way and no question 
of revenue was involved, I should vote without the slightest hesi- | 
tation for free sugar. we 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Rhode Island is an | 
astute politician. He is an able statesman. When after mature 
consideration and reflection, when after consultation with the par- 
ties in interest for weeks and weeks, he came in here with the prop- 
osition to tax sugar, so as to give a difference of thirty-eight one- 
hundredths of a cent between the raw and the refined sugar in his 
first bill, it would be difficult to make me believe that there was 
an absolute n2cessity for his yielding to the demands of the House 
and increasing the rates beyond the rates imposed by the House | 
for the purpose of taking care of anyinterest. The Senator under- 
stood perfectly well what was necessary, and when he made his 
first report we had his deliberate, unbiased judgment. Why did | 
he not stand by it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I realize that it is useless for me to reiterate 
that the difference between the duty on raw sugar and refined in 
any bill or in any project which has been before either the House or | 
the Senate is not as stated by the Senator from Arkansas. It can | 
only be made to show that by an addition of the countervailing duty | 
of thirty-eight one-hundredths levied on account of the bounty. | 
I understand, of course, that the Senator is making his speech to 
go out to the country to try to show what the effect of the bill is, 
and I do not expect that he is to follow my ideas as to what the 
line of his argument shall be. But I insist that it is not fair to | 
take a duty levied under certain conditions, and which is applied | 
practically to only one country, and say that that is the difference 
in the rates imposed by either of these bills. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is a tax of $1.95 on a hundred 
pounds of refined sugar. That is absolute. There is a tax of 38.3 
that is im upon sugar coming from countries that give a 
bounty equal to that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Only from Germany. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Wherever it does come from. Now, 
that is put on the theory that the bounty that is paid by Germany 
decreases the value of the German sugar and enables the German 
sugar producers to bring their sugar to this country for less than 
the general tariff on sugar would be. It can not be put on for 
any other purpose. It can not be put on for any other reason. 
Does not the Senator believe that there will be that much differ- 
ence, and that it is put there as compensation? If he does not, 
there is no justificatioa for his putting on a tax. 
his argument falls to the ground. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 
velar PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkansas 

? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 
Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator ought to state what he has 
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| price. 


If he does, then | 


now stated in part, that when he says there is a difference of | 


thirty-eight one-hundredths he does not take into consideration 
the duties in regard to any country except Germany. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is not applied except to sugars 
coming from Germany. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course it is applied to sugar coming from 
every country: and it is not fair to try to create an impression in 
the minds of the American people that any of these bills impose 
any such differential as the Senator now states. It is not true. 

. JONES of Arkansas. Then I hope the Senator from Rhode 
Island will favor the Senate and the country by a statement of 
what differential there is. 
tax we now impose as to leave out the thirty-eight one-hundredths 
cent. The one is as much a part of the tariff on sugar as the 
other. Whevever a man imports sugar from Germany and brings 
it here, he has to pay in addition to the $1.95 thirty-eight one- 
hundredths. 


You may as well leave out the $1.95 | 


IND5 


Mr. ALDRICH. 
much does he pay? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
any such tax. 


Mr. ALDRICH. 


Suppose he imports it from Holland, how 
Then he imports it direct, without 


What isthe duty when it comes from Holland? 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is $1.95 if they do n pay a 
bounty. 
Mr. ALDRICH. But if it is 1.38 as against German sugar, 


how much is it as against Dutch sugar? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is about the same. 


Mr. ALDRICH. How can it be about the same? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Because the rates are the sam 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rates are not the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Sometime ago when the Senator was 


not here I had samples of sugar which I exhibited to the Senate 


which showed first-marks German sugars worth $2.30 on the hun- 
dred pounds. I made a calculation between first-marks German, 
because that is the principal refined sugar brought into the coun- 


try; but I cal'ed attention at the same time to samples of English 
sugar which [ exhibited here that sold for $2.56. coun- 
tervailing duty is not a charge on which the basis must be made, 
on $2.56 for refined instead of $2.30, it did not practically make a 
difference. 

Mr. President, the price of sugar is practically the same all over 
the world. The Senator knows perfectly well that if there is any 
justification for putting this countervailing duty or tax on Ger- 
man sugar it is because the German bounty reduces the price of 
German sugar to our people, and it is to make up that loss of 
That is the justification for putting on the tax. There is 
no other excuse forit. If it brings German sugar down to that 
extent, then of course when the tax goes on it it simply makes it 
cost that much more. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But we are not talking about the relative 
price of German sugar. We are talking about the relative rate 
inposed by the bill upon sugar. I say tothe Senator from Arkan- 
sas, what he knows as well as I do, that as to any other country 
in the world except Germany (and there on account of the coun- 
tervailing duty imposed to offset the bounty and equalize con- 
ditions) the rate is not anywhere near what the Senator says, 
and it is thirty-eight one-hundredths less than the figures he 
states. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On the contrary, I assert it is. I 
take these figures as [ find them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume the Senator from Arkansas will 
not be able to convince me, and 1 am not able to convince him. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not want the Senator to get 
away from this proposition. He says the price of sugar has noth 
ing to do with it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at all; not the rates. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amount of the tariff can not be 
figured any other way. You can not tell how much the refiners 
get unless you figure up the cost of sugar. You have got to figure 
up the cost of sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH, The rates fixed in this bill upon sugar have 
nothing whatever to do with the value of sugar. They are all 
specific and not based upon values in any sense. The rates show 
for themselves. They are easily understood. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the sugars come from Holland, or from China, or 
Japan, or England, or anywhere else, they pay exactly the same 
rate of duty unless they come from a bounty-paying country, and 
ow that there is a countervailing duty which is equal to that 
bounty. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have heard that faliacy advanced 
before, and I have wondered if anybody believed anything of it 
to be true. [| am astonished to find the Senator from Rhode 
Island now undertakes to make the same assertion, as 1 under 
stand him, that the difference between the tax on raw sugar and 
the tax on refined sugar, one deducted from the other, shows the 
difference the refiners get. A more palpable absurdity never fell 
from the lips of a human being. 

Mr. ALDRICH, [have not been discussing that question at all. 
I have been discussing the question as to what rates are imposed 
by the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We were talking about th 
ence between raw and refined sugar. 

In addition to this pronounced expression by the leader of pro- 


So if th 


differ- 


| tection, for the sake of protection, in the Senate, it may be well 


to remember the language of a paper adopted by the executive 
committee of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
February 25, 1897, which was subsequently presented to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate by that body, as follows: 

The wool duties of 1890 were, in a large degree, a departure from the prin- 
ciple laid down in 1867; and they were the subject of severe and proper pub 
lic criticism in consequence. They were fixed so high in relation to the then 
prices of wool that they necessitated duties on woolen goods equivalent to 
about 98 per cent ad valorem on the actual importations. Thus the wool and 


woolens schedule of that tariff became the central point of attack, and was 
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largely responsible for the political revolution which resulted in the repeal 
of the tarift of 1890 and the passage of a law placing wool on the free list. 
» * * * ws » 

But if it was a political blunder for the Democratic party to transfer this 
industry suddenly from high protection to free wool, it would be an equal 
blunder, and, in an economic sense,a greater blunder, for the Republican 

rty, with equal suddenness, to impose upon this necessary raw material 
Bnties much higher than have ever before been fixed, higher than are asked 
or expected upon any form of manufactured product, and avowedly intended 
to be prohibitory in their operation. 


Mr. President, I will insert in the Recorp a statement of the 
differences between enough of raw sugar, taking the prices at 
which the sugar merchants give the values of raw sugar and refined 
sugar of the different grades. I shall not detain the Senate by 
reading it now. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


~ 


SS Tr ig i ed einaell eeu annneceten ondben $2.30 
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sot. | price per sugarin | duty-paid 
Deer ee eT 0 | Semis | 10, | prondeee | 1 | ram eum 
i “| pounds, | pounds an uty- 
ef refined. |" -efined. |paid refined. 
Pounds. 

veoviiad $1.19 $0. % $2.14 146. 68 $3. 129 $1. 494 
eae 1.23 . 985 2.236 144. 82 3. 546 1, 287 
tb athiies 1.31 1.02 2.38 142. 95 3. 382 1.301 
1.37 1.055 2.425 141.08 8. 421 1.212 

ie a. divieod 1.4 1.0 2.52 139. 21 3. 508 LD 
«Ror 1.49 1.125 2.615 137.3 3. 589 1.044 
aa ae LS 1.16 2.71 135. 48 3. 672 . 961 
&2 1.61 1.195 2.805 133. 61 3.7 . 893 
Ep tecicund La 1.23 2.90 1.7 3. 82 813 
Wéctsicad L723 1.265 2.95 129. 86 3. 893 74 
TR tendmatdl 1.78 1.30 3.08 128. 3. 942 . 1 
Sl meatier 1.83 1,335 3.165 126.14 3. 091 642 
__ tee 1,88 Lav 3.25 124. 27 4.04 58 
Bec cndses i. 1.405 3.325 122.41 4.076 aT 
Ti dcnembond 1.9% 1.44 8.40 120. 54 4.10 . 538 
_ Sees 2.00 1.475 3.475 138. 67 4.131 . 502 
_ Yr 2.04 1.51 3. 116.81 4.146 47 
TD site bied 2.08 1.545 3. 625 114.94 4.169 . 4 
it namuibeos 2. 11 158 3. 69 118. 07 4.1734 . 45960 
ih ankcetun 2.14 1.615 3.755 111.20 4.176 457 
Pt dkbusges 2.17 1. 8. 82 109. 34 4.1752 . 4578 
MERE 2.20 1. 685 3. 885 7.47 4.1782 7 
hideohnots 2.23 1.72 3.05 105.6 4.1712 . 4618 
WE stletend 2.28 1.755 4.015 108. 73 4.1685 . 4605 
OE caked 2.29 1.7 4.08 101. 87 4.1575 4755 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to call attention to two or 
three of the prince grades. Most of thesugar imported is from 
92 to 94 degrees. e difference between enough of 92 su to 
make 100 pounds of refined sugar, taking the prices given by the 
sugar merchants, was, under the bill as it originally came from 
the House, 42.9 cents per hundred pounds; under the te bill as 
it was first reported it was39.8cents; undertheSenate bill as finally 

1 it was 50.9, an increase of about 25 per cent on the margin 
the refiners between the raw and the ed sugar; and under 
the conference report it is 46.4 cents. . 

On 94 sugar the tariff under the House bill was 43.3 cents dif- 
ference between the raw and the refined; under the Senate bill as 
it was first reported it was 38.4 cents; under the Senate bill as 
finally brought in it was 51.3; under the bill as agreed to by the 
conference committee it is 45.7, and under the present law the 
difference is twelve one-hundredths of a cent. There is a margin 
of just about four times as much allowed to the refiners by the 
present bill as under the existing law. 

One can understand from why it was desirable that not 
much time should be wasted in the ion of this bill; why it 
was thought proper to have itacted upon without an adjournment 
in the House of reer and why members of the confer- 
ence committee did not have time to read the bill or to under- 
stand what is embraced in it. 

There is another thing in connection with that which I desire 
to refer to, which seems to have escaped the attention of Senators. 
I do not believe a ter wrong was ever done in the framing of 
a sugar schedule than in allowing this wide difference which the 
conference committee has established between the various grades 
of 8 . The bill as it came from the House of Representatives 
provided for a tax of 1 centon s testing 75 degrees, and three 
one-hundredths of 1 cent on each above that. That margin 
was too wide; that margin was than it ought to have been, 
and I think I can show clearly to satisfaction of everybody 
who feels any interest in this question that it was opening up a 
way for fraud to be pe by sugar importers which never 
ought to have been left here by the of conference. 
But when it came into the Senate, the conference committee, not 
content with the opportunities for fraud which were offered in 


the House schedule, insisted upon opening the gap wider and | 


making a larger opportunity, if there is such an opportunity. :.. 
fraud, as I believe exists in the sugar schedule. Instead of :).. 
House conferees agreeing, while they maintained the high rato .,; 
one hundred and ninety-five one-thousandths on all refined sy.-.,- 
that they would give away their rate of 1 cent on 75 sugar |), | 
bring it down to 95, making the margin between raw and refi; 

5 points greater than it was, they should have insisted on incr. 
ing the tax on raw sugar and having the differences betwee) ; ,, 
se gene smaller than they had been in their own bill; but ¢)),; 
bill was less objectionable at three one-hundredths of a cent : 

it would be with this wy en 

Let me illustrate what I mean. While my friend the Sen.;.; 
from Texas [ Mr. ae was speaking, I made some memoran|, 
here, to which I should like to have the attention of the Sena:,,; 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from Iowa, because it seer. 
to me that there is room for fraud in this provision of this })j)] 
that ought not to be overlooked. 

When the old sugar test was the Dutch standard of color, yy, 
remember about how the sugar importers used to burn mola--.< 
with practically no saccharine matter init. It was burned to a sor 
of powder and was mixed with the sugar, and it discolored {)\. 
sugar in such a way as that it was brought in at a very low rat» 
of taxation. We all remember that. r it was brought here. 
this stuff was taken out of it and the su was as good as it ever 
had been before. This is a system of adulteration which can | 
as practiced. It is inexpensive, as I understand; still I know 
= ttle about = oy — ¢ it. : 

uppose you e, for argument, sugar testing ‘): 
degrees. Then say you take a hogshead of that sugar weighiny « 
thousand pounds. re is in that hogshead 940 ponnds of suvar 
and 60 pee of moisture and other impurities, but mostly mv is- 
ture. Suppose you mix 100 pounds of caramel with that, or burnt 
molasses, with practi no saccharine matter in it; you stir that 
in, mix it thoroughly, and then you have 1,100 pounds in that hog. 
head, 940 pounds of which is sugar. The ic test, if it is 
worth anything, will show then that the saccharine contents «| 
that mixture are 85 per cent instead of 94. By the addition of this 
a pounds of adulterated matter you reduce the grade from 94 to 


The tax on 94-degree sugar would be ninety-five one-hundredths 
of acent for the first 75 degrees and three one-hundredths of a cent 
for each additional degree above that, which would be 19 degrees. 
dak hemhact ol east eatna ses te tome on tan 

sugar wo 15 at . You take 

ogshead wei 00 pounds instead of a thousand 

pounds, with 100 po of adulteration in it, and the tax on it 
would be ninety-five one-hundredths for the first 75 degrees an 
then 10 degrees up to 85 degrees, making 35, which added to that 
pounds, and on 1,100 pounds it would 

amount to $14.30. Take that $14.30 from $16.05, and you have got 
$1.75 on a hogshead, or 18} cents on the hundred nds profit you 
make in the reduction of the tariff by reason of adulteration. 

This process of adulteration was inexpensively done heretofore, 
and can it not be done again? Will it not be done again? Who 
can say that it will not? There is a profit to the sugar importers, 
if they choose to avail themselves of these adulterations, of 15: 
cents on the hundred pounds. 

A sugar importer me only a short time in the course of 
a conversation with him, when he was comp about the 
action of the New York custom-house, that the importers were 
subjected toall sorts of suspicion and ali sorts of charges of fraud 
that were unwarranted and for which there was no foundation. 
He made the statement that he imported sugar from the West 
Indies; that when his of sugar started from the West Indies, 
it would grade at from 88 to 90 degrees, and it would be invoiced 
as sugar grading from 88 to 90 degrees; but when it reached the 
New York custom-house, it would grade from 92 to 93 degrees, it 
having increased in saccharine grade; and he himself had been 
charged with being guilty of fraud in undertaking to import sugar 
of A grade under an invoice for a lower 

I to him, “How did thathappen?” He said it was by evap- 
oration of the moisture that was contained in the sugar when it 
was a If sugar can so far e in the course of a 
voyage from the West Indies to New York as to increase the sac- 
charine test to such an extent as to cause the importer to be 

with fraud, mag <tr neg bomen y he acer sense, can 
not same moisture be by fraud before it starts out on 
the voyage by adding 100 pounds of water to a thousand pounds 
of , and thus decrease taxation at the rate of 18} cents, which 











in it. I believe that is the fairest way to doit. I think 
when these en resorted to a specific tax they committed a 

bl , which, in all human probability, will be availed 
of by people dealing in sugar to rob the Treasury of its revenue 
by cxchterating the sugar by the addition of matter which will 
bring it under a lower test than it would otherwise have. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is aware that under the act of 
1888 tlie difference was four one-hundredths. Did he ever hear 
of any case of the kind he suggests under the provisions of that 
act which was in existence from 1883 to 1890? I never heard of 
any such case. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator knows and I know that 
there were charges of stupendous frauds perpetrated under that 
sugar schedule. The perpetrators were not all caught, but some 
of them were caught; and the one I mentioned just now was ex- 
posed, and it occurred under that very law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh,no. The Senator is talking about what 
occurred prior to 1883. The cases the Senator is now talking 
about occurred when we had a tariff based entirely upon the color 
test, but they never occurred under the act of 1883; and no such 
fraud as the Senator is now talking about ever occurred under 
any act or ever occurred in practice, and any sugar man can tell 
him that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator knows all about sugar, 
I should be to have him tell me why it could not occur. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not know all about sugar. In the first 
place, it costs more to get the adulterations out than is gained by 
putting them in; and if sugar is adulterated, the polariscopic test 
would be increased. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Everybody knows that these adul- 
terants have very little saccharine in them before they are burned; 
and after they are burned they have practically none. Suppose 
you adulterate with water, would it be very expensive to get that 


out? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The frands which the Senator is talking about 
occurred prior to 1883, under a tariff where the test was based en- 
tirely upon color, where they took sugars testing 98 or 95 degrees, 
the very best sugars, and colored them by the mixture of caramel; 
but were never any such frauds as the Senator is talking 
about since that time. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Was there any difficulty then in get- 
ting the caramel out? 

Mr. ALDRICH. None whatever. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then there would not be any diffi- 
i ing the caramel out now. 


RICH. If it was caramel, no; but we had this law 


the law of 1883 and that of 1890. I do not know what 
guards there were in those laws that are not in this; but it does 
seem to me that three one-hundreths of a cent between every de- 
gree, which the Senate has offered to those who are willing to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to commit frand, will be an 
iy which they will not be slow to take advantage of. 
As to there were frauds under the law of 1883, I doubt 
if the Senator from Rhode Isiand knows everything that was 
done under that law, although he may know most of it. 
I have no doubt frauds have been committed upon the revenue 
hundreds of ways that have never been detected. They may 
been committed, and I have suggested that such opportuni- 
es Ought to have been guarded against by providing for a less 
difference between the different degrees of sugar than has been 
in this bill. This bill ought to go back to the conference, 
no other reason, for the purpose of correcting that wrong 
| 80 that there should not be a difference of more than one- 
hundredth of a cent between the different degrees. Then there 
will be no temptation to make calculations in such a way that 
there would bea benetit to come to the importers of sugar from its 
adulteration. These things ought to be considered 


erE 


Be 


Mr. CAFFERY. I will ask the Senator from Arkansas whether, 
under the ration of the law of 1883, Secretary Fairchild did 
not have to diminish the amount of drawbacks allowed to sugar 


refiners on account of their getting more drawback under the law 
than they were entitled to, and whether or not the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was not instructed to penta the trust for defraud- 
ing the Government by obtaining from Government more 


drawback for the e of their sugars than they were entitled to? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I remember that Secretary Fairchild 
had some considerable trouble with the sugar people at that time, 


but the particulars I do not recall. Iam very much obliged, how- 
ever, to my friend from Louisiana for calling attention to that 
matter; and I have no doubt that his statement is correct. 

One can understand that in India, where hundreds of millions 


of people are crowded into a small country, where people live 
year by ee ee ee ee eee 
of crop untold misery; but in a country like ours, where 
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we have a wide expanse of practically unsettled territory, and 
where there is a constant effort to induce immigration for the 
purpose of increasing the numbers of our people, blessed by Prov- 
idence with the greatest natural resources, a genial climate, a fer- 
tile soil, with all the cereals and all the fruits belonging to a 
temperate climate growing luxuriantly in every section, with 
boundless supplies of coal, iron, and timber, where seedtime and 
harvest, under God's providence, do not fail, it seems incredible 
that there should be at any time a condition of general financial 
distress. 

Our people are energetic, temperate, and frugal; blessed with 
great activity, earnestness, and originality, they labor incessantly, 
economize constantly, and yet are face to face with want. It is 
not their fault. They belong to that all-conquering and uncon 
querable race which has given civilization to mankind and which 
has subdued nature in every climate. These distressing condi- 
tions, recognized and admitted by everybody, are not without 
cause. If we are capable of self-government, it is our duty to 
search out and know this cause. Under these conditions no man 
has a right to allow his party prejudices to lead him aside from 
the fearless pursuit of the truth. ‘It is a sacred duty, binding on 
the conscience of every man who loves his fellow-man, to omit no 
effort to understand the cause of this widespread distress and to 
remove it if within his power. 

The pending bill is framed on the theory that more taxes will 
relieve the present distress. It is clear enough, if one man or one 
set of men shall be allowed to levy these taxes on their fellows, 
that the condition of those who are permitted to levy the taxes 
for their own benefit may be greatly relieved by the enactment of 
suchalaw. But what must be thecondition of those upon whom 
such taxes are levied? Bowed already by the burdens of taxation, 
harassed and distressed by debt and want, those who must sub- 
mit to the exactions of the fivored few will only have their con- 
dition made harder and harder by the grinding exactions of this 
bill. An increase in the cost of nails and glass, wood screws, 
china ware, glassware, woolen cloths, and cotton goods, may 
readily swell the fortunes of those who manufacture and sell 
these articles; but every cent legislated into their pockets by thi 
bill must be taken out of the pockets of the consumers. 

Statistics of Mulhall show that the American people heretofore 
have been the greatest consumers on earth. Our internal com- 
merce has exceeded anything of a kindred character that has ever 
existed in the world. This was because of the prosperous condi- 
tion of the masses of our people. A continuing scale of falling 
prices for the last twenty years has gradually decreased the power 
of consumption among those who have heretofore lived in ease 
and plenty. They are buying fewer necessaries of life than was 
ever the case in their lives before, considering the natural condi- 
tions by which they are surrounded. When the spring is dried 
up the river must godry. Without the fountain of prosperity, 
which is the compensation earned by the daily labor of the toiling 
masses of the country, there can be no hope of maintaining the 
volume of either domestic or foreign commerce. The great and 
crying need of the hour is to relieve the masses of the people from 
the burdens under which they struggle; to increase their power 
to consume; to make them prosperous, for when they are pros- 
perous all branches of commerce are prosperous, and when they 
suffer want commerce must suffer stagnation. 

Men who have heretofore given little attention to questions of 
this kind are asking each other why these things are. Stern neces- 
sity has driven them to an examination of questions which had to 
them no allurements within themselves, and the conviction has 
come home to their minds that this condition is not the result of nat- 
ural causes, but springs from unjust laws. I for one believe that 
this bill will, when enacted into law, utterly disappoint its friends, 
that there will be no substantial revival of business as the result of 
it, that there will be no stimulation of commerce by reason of this 
law being written on the statute books. It may be possible that 
there will be a temporary vitality infused into idle mills, which 
may continue for a short time; but it will soon be past, and pres 
ent conditions will continue until some other remedy shall be 
adopted. Suppose you start the mills, of what avail would it be 
if there were no market for the product? 

True, all of the goods which can be produced by the great body 
of our manufacturing establishments are needed by the people of 
the country, but their power to supply their needs is measured by 
their ability to control the medium of exchange. Money is the 
lifeblood of commerce; without it there can be no trade, and no 
matter how great the necessity for manufactured goods among 
the people of the country, they can not be bought unless the means 
of buying them shall be at hand. Unless, then, there is some 
means devised of increasing the capacity of the people to consume, 
it is idle to devise means for increasing the capacity of producing 
manufactured articles. I have given as careful thought to this 
question as I amcapableof. When I look at the fact that there has 
been a steady, gradual, uniform decline in prices from 1873 until 
this time, that this decline in prices has been almost world-wide, 
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and has taken place in all countries which have closed the doors 
of their mints to silver, it seems to me that this is the great_cause 
of this condition of continually falling prices. 

Changes in the tariff law of the United States can not account 
for the continual decline of prices in Great Britain. Differences 
in tariff conditions in the various civilized nations seem to have 
no effect whatever in making or aggravating the conditions of 
distress prevailing amongst all enlightened men. There seems to 
be some other cause operating through all the civilized world 
where these conditions exist, and the one cause operating in them 
all, so far as I am able to see, is that one of denying to silver the 
right of use as money. This bill, levying the highest rates of 
tariff taxes ever known in this country, will only aggravate the 
evils already almost unendurable. 

Similar conditions to those existing in this country at this time 
have existed at other times in the history of the world. They 
have been followed. I believe, in every instance by either a prac- 
tical destruction of the civilization in which they originated or an 
overthrow of the government which brought about the conditions. 

We are confronted to-day, in my opinion, with the greatest 
question which has ever challetiged the attention of men. Wrongs 
can be righted by revolution, or they may be endured to such an 
extent as actually to destroy the civilization in which they have 
grown up. But the question to be determined now is, Has civi- 
lized sal enlightened man sufficient intelligence to correct these 
evils, under which we now live, by the peaceful methods of the 
ballot, without a resort to violence, without bloodshed, without a 
disastrous social upheaval such as practically reorganizes society? 
The question of our fitness to govern ourselves is on trial at this 
time. I believe that human liberty is involved in the success or 
failure of this struggle. I believe that the outcome of the present 
struggle will be that civilization will survive and grow brighter 
and grander and higher in its scope and bearing than it has ever 
been before, or that it will be smothered out and extinguished by 
‘the avarice and greed of those who are making enormous fortunes 
by the enactment of unjust and unequal laws. The great need of 
the hour is proper monetary laws and just taxation. They are in- 
separable. Neither can be neglected without disaster. They are 
inseparably connected in any just government, and must stand or 
fall together. 

In a country like ours people could continue to exist without 
buying and selling. I have myself had personal experience of a 
condition of things of this kind. During the war, when the rail- 
roads were stopped, when the steamboats had ceased to navigate 
the rivers, there was a complete cessation of everything like com- 
merce in the interior of the Southern States. Every farm pro- 
duced all it consumed, and as a necessary consequence it consumed 
all it produced. The family engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
undertaking to manufacture clothing, boots, shoes, hats, and all 
of the implements of husbandry and mechanical conveniences of 
a farm, would be unable to do more than supply its own needs. 

That this was the actual fact I know by observation; and when- 
ever a condition of things originates in this country which makes 
it necessary for a farmer to raise all he consumes at home, he will 
be in such a condition as to becompelled to consume all he produces 
at home. What must be the result of such a condition of things? 
There will be no necessity for railroads; trains would haul empty 
cars; there would be no inducement tocommerce; no inducement 
to undertake to effect exchanges in such a condition of things. 
The dying out of civilization, the disuse of schools and churches, 
the abandonment of all that we now recognize as civilization, 
would be the inevitable and necessary consequence rapidly fol- 
lowing the establishment of such a condition of things. Certainly 
no friend of his race can advocate such a state of things. To have 
the hands of time go back on the dial until the conditions exist- 
ms the Dark Ages are reproduced is-certainly not desirable. 

hence come the phenomenal fottunes which have grown up 
in the last forty years in this country? Nothing similar has ever 
existed in the history of civilized men. It is abnormal, unnatural, 
and unreasonable, and has sprung from these twin evils, unwise 
financial laws and wicked national taxation. But even these men, 
or some of them; are beginning to recognize the fact that there is 
some disorder in the country. 

The accumulation of enormous wealth in the hands of a few 
and the great and widespread poverty amongst the millions, in so 
far as it is the result of unjust le tion, should be stayed. If 
the unequal operations of tariff laws have brought about such re- 
sults, they ought to be changed. It has certainly not resulted 
from the want of high-tariff taxation. That condition has been 
the rule for all these forty years, and these evils have grown oR 
while it existed. I believe that the tariff laws have contribu 
greatly to this unnatural and unjust distribution of wealth, but I 
do not believe that they have, by any means, been the sole cause. 
Tam earnestly in favor of returning to that fair, just, equal sys- 
tem of laws under which each individual has equal and exact 
justice and where special privileges are unknown. I believe that 
this alone will not correct the evil. 
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Those men who have accumulated large fortunes under the cy. 
isting conditions are usually active, forceful, and selfish. Hayin,g 
been engrossed in their occupations, they have given little thou,),} 
to general conditions, and in this they are no worse than ot)\oy 
men. Having been successful, they are pleased with the conj. 
tions under which their success has grown up; theyare natura))y 
inclined to look upon any criticism of those conditions as bein: 
incendiary and treasonable. But even those men, or some oj} 
them, are beginning to recognize the fact that there is some dis. 
order in this country. 

Mr. President, one of the great wrongs which has resulted fro, 
this system of taxation is that while taxes are levied ostensi})|y 
for the purpose of raising revenue, the real purpose is to give 
incidental benefits to other people. I have in my hand a state- 
ment which I will not detain the Senate to read. It was mado 
up at my request when the bill was under consideration and cure. 
fully prepared by a man whom I regard as thoroughly competent 
to prepare such a statement. I mean Mr. Schoenhof, a man who 
by travel, experience, and close observation is certainly as woe] 
qualified to judge of the effects of tariff laws as any man in this 
country; a man whom I believe to be inspired by the loftiest 
patriotism, by the strongest devotion to this Government and its 
laws, and whom I believe to be thoroughly honest. There are 
some points in this statement to which I wish to call attention. 

Immediately after the law which passed in 1894 went into effect, 
he instituted some investigations as to the effect on prices. I will 
read a paragraph. though it will be printed in the body of what [ 
propose to insert, from what he says about the way he arrived at 
those prices: 


In order to test the accuracy of this estimate— 


I will say that he was connected with us in trying to arrange 
the details of the tariff bill, and I asked him at the time to make 
an estimate about what would be the saving to the American peo- 
ple on the wool schedule alone by putting wool on the free list 
and reducing the tariff on woolen goods as we proposed to reduce 
them in that bill. 

His estimate was—and I will set out the processes by which he 
arrived at it—that there would be a saving to the consumers of 
$170,000,000 on the item of woolen goods alone, He says: 

In order to test the accuracy of this estimate, I obtained from various comn- 
mission merchants selling the products of American mills in New York 
ress aly work ct Money ant Prices pottahed in KP st 
the ‘prices on Gamnele, or rather so-called all-wool Geekings made of carded 
wool in flannel weaving style, worsted clothing known under the name of 
clay diagonals and cashmeres, ladies’ dress 

What is the effect? Take the Mailand class of goods, 35 inches 
wide. The price in October, 1892, was 32} cents a yard. The 
price in October, 1894, had come down to 23 cents. and the price 
in April, 1895, had declined to 19 cents. Another class of the same 
goods, 50 inches wide, the price in 1892 was 45 cents; in 1894, 35 
cents; in 1895, 29 cents. Another class, 50 inches wide, the price 
was 574 cents in 1892, 424 cents in 1894, and 36 cents in 1895. 
These were the average prices. The statement shows on October, 
1894, a reduction of 22 per cent in the price of woolen goods, and 
an average reduction in April, 1895, from the prices of 1892 of 36} 
per cent. This seemed to justify the estimate made by him. 

**In 1894, shortly after the passage of the tariff bill, I made an 
estimate of the saving that would accrue to the consumers of 
manufactures of wool in the United States on account of the 
freeing of woolfrom duty. The sum] arrived at was $170,000,000. 
The method I adopted to obtain this result is the following: Tho 
product of American mills in 1890, according to the census, is 
given at $338,000,000. In this is included carpets, hosiery, and 
knit goods. Carpets were for a number of years selling at a price 
not above the foreign selling price of similar goods, if allowance 
is made for the enhanced price of the raw material in consequence 
of the duty thereon. Of knit and hosierya considerable 
prcportion is made of cotton. Making allowance for this item, not 
comparable to the duty-paid price of foreign corresponding manu- 
factures, I computed these items to be covered by about $50,000.- 
000, which, deducted from the above amount, leaves $288.000,000. 
To this ought to be added 15 per cent to cover the increase in pop- 


= to wit, $42,000,000, and would leave $330,000,000 as the 
to 
tions of wool and worsted manufactures in the 


“The im 
year 1 amounted to $54,000,000 (exclusive of rags, mungo, 
shoddy, noils, ete., generally classed with manufactures). © 
duty paid thereon was $53,000,000; total landing value of foreign 
importations, $107,000,000. Adding this to the above valuation of 
domestic manufactures would give a net value of foreign and 
domestic goods of $437,000,000. is is the net value in the im- 


rters’ and commission merchants’ warehouses. To this has to 
added discount, commission, importer’s t, freight and dis- 
tributing mses, and jobber’s and "s ts, which I 


believe is within reasonable lines if we compute it at 60 per cent, 
and amounts to $263,000,000, which gives a total of $700,000,000. 











1897. 


ee 
“Against this the cost under the Wilson tariff 
lows: 


Net value, foreign and domestic goods... 
Less difference in cost by tariff reduction, equal to 


would be as fol- | 


$437, 000, 000 | 














49 per cent of the old duty, being 24} per cent of 
the duty paid......-...--- pakeseGieeshes 106, 000, 000 
Leaving net value of domestic goods from mill 
and imported goods duty paid_._.......---. 831, 000, 000 
Add to this to cover items as above at the same rate, 
A ING ndin noo o-oo nsec ceccesss------' 190,000,000 
Amount of consumers’ value for woolen goods 
CE Eee 530, 000, 000 
Consumers’ value under old tariff.................. 700, 000, 000 
Balance saved to consumer through tariff re- 
te ee oe ac kewn asecec 170, 000, 000 


“In order to test the accuracy of this estimate, I obtained from 
various commission merchants selling the products of American 
millsin New York prices of leading fabrics of woolens and worsteds, 
which will be found on pages 303-305 of my work on Money 
and Prices, published in 1896. I took the prices on flannels, or 
rather so-called all-wool sackings, made of carded wool in flannel- 
weaving style, worsted clothing, known under the name of clay 
diagonalsand cashmeres, and ladies’ dress goods. I took, asa start- 
ing point, the prices for October, 182, as prices not subject to the 
infinences of any oes changes in the tariff, and the prices 
for October, 1894, as being the prices after the tariff had gone into 
effect giving the manufacturers free wool, but still leaving the ad 
valorem rates on manufactures of wool as before, and thirdly, the 
prices for ao. 1895; that is, after the reduced duties on woolens 
and worsteds had gone into effect. 


Prices of all-wool sackings. 


1302, | i904, | 


















1895, 
October,| October,| April, 
per yard. per yard. 'per yard. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Mailand, 35 inches - . . 32 23 1 
Mailand, 50 inches... 45 35 29 
Pensanze, X0inches. 57} 424 36 
Fran , 0 inches. 62} 50 39 
Franklin, 54 inches......... id 70 55 44 
Fancy dress SEP ROMO. ccccccces 42} 324 27 
SS 75 624 523 
Average for seven numbers...............-. 55 | 43 35} 
Decline of October, 1894, price from 1892 price, 
in 6. nara eanekeeees séncboacianncancess | 
Decline of April, 1895, price from 1892 price, per } 
! 





Price of worsted cloth and of ladies’ dress goods of domestic production but 
subject to an active foreign competition. 











Domestic prices Foreign 


from the mill. shipping 
ciieeanin —_—_—_| price o 
compet- 
% ing 
1892. 1894-95. oa 








Worsted cloth, 54 inches wide: 


Quality XXX clay— 
shi dcbawccascencten cesses cectes $0.60 
is seatecnascowsenee 55 
Teen Te a acc cascocss ence 2 = 

Ladies’ dress 

Cashmere J— 
Tg 16} 
4 inches wide.... 19 








“The all-wool sackings had for years been free from foreign 
competition, as American producers were underselling foreign 
duty-paid goods, so as to exclude them completely in al] but the 
higher priced foreign goods, which had no advantage over Ameri- 


can goods except that of a higher finish. It will be seen that the 
fall in prices in these was 22 per cent before the new tariff went 
into . and the fall extended to 363 per cent after the new tariff 


had been in force for three months, which shows that the estimate 
made by me in the tables referred to above was considerably be- 
low the actual occurrence, even in such goods as are not subject 
to foreign competition. 

“The fall in the price of domestic goods which had been subject 
to close foreign competition, combed-yarn fabrics, was equall 
large, if not larger, as shown by the above table. Instead of a fall 

25 per cent, as I have adopted for this computation to cover 
the fall in prices, in reality, as shown by these concrete facts, a 
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fall of one-third to three-eighths actually took place between the 
normal prices of 1892 and the prices subsequent to the enactment 
of the new tariff. 

‘Now, of course, it would not be safe to assume that because 
this large reduction in the expense of the people for clothing and 
woolen goods took place when the tariff was reduced that the 
same expense would be added to their burdens with the new tariff, 
which adds agam the duty on wool and the compensatory duty on 
wool manufactures in the same ratio as under the tariff of 1890. 
We will therefore adopt another method, and a more positive one, 
for arriving at the status of cost under new conditions. 

“ Under preceding tariffs the limited selections of wools accessi- 
ble to our manufacturers had strongly operated against them. 
The change in fashion from woolen and carded-yarn goods to 
worsteds, combed-yarn fabrics, had only developed strongly in 
the latter part of the eighties. It found our miils unprepared. 
They were mostly erected in times when little was known of 
worsted such as we now know as worsteds and combed-yarn fab- 
rics. They were not able to supply the people with the fabrics 
they particularly wanted; they had to be imported, and were im- 
ported, as the immense quantities brought in under high rates of 
duty of the tariffs of 1883 and 1890 amply testify. They were, in 
1890, $56,582,482; 1891, $41,060,080; 1892, $35,565,879. and in 1898, 
the year preceding the change in the tariff, $38,048,515. 

‘**Now our mills have become acquainted with the superior 
qualities of Australian and other merino wools which produce the 
beautiful combed fabrics now commonly in use. They have ex- 
tended their productive capacities, and prices will hereafter more 
depend, in combed-wool fabrics, as they previously did in carded- 
wool fabrics, on domestic competition. It will therefore be some- 
what more difficult toestimate the ultimate ratio of increase in the 
cost of woolens and worsteds asa whole. One thing, however, is 
certain: That wool prices will determine the price of the fabric. 
It is expected that American wools will reach the price of foreign 
wools plus the duty. It is safe to estimate the increased cost of 
woolen goods on the basis of the wools consumed in manufacture. 
The additional price of clothing wools will be 10 cents a pound, on 
combing wools 11 cents a pound, and on carpet wools 4 cents a 
pound. Few carpet wools that would pay more than 4 cents a 
pound will be imported, and it is therefore safe to base the esti- 
mate on that class of wool which does not pay in excess of 4 cents 
a pound, 

‘The wool clip of the United States will for a few years to come 
probably not exceed 300,000,000 pounds. The importations for 
1896 were 125,000,000 pounds of class 1 wool. 

“The importations of manufactures of wool in the estimate 
amounted to $53,494,400. The importations under the new tariff 
I have estimated at $24,000.000 in manufactures of wool. 

‘*In consequence of the improvements in American manufactur- 
ing methods and extension of facilities, alluded to above. the $30,- 
000,000 of excluded foreign products, deducted from my tables, will 
be manufactured here. Allowing for the pound of manufactured 
wool, which includes dress goods and all the lower and medium 
classes of wool, and worsted fabrics which will be manufactured 
here, but which were imported under the tariff of 1894, at a rate 
of 60 cents per pound, would give about 50,000,000 pounds of 
goods. If we were to take the compensatory rate of 4 pounds of 
greasy wool to make 1 pound of cloth as is provided for in the 
tariff, we would have 200,000,000 pounds of wool to import in ad- 
dition to the wool here already given as the consumption of for- 
eign wool of our mills. If we take the lower rate of 3} pounds 
as applying to goods of a lower grade in the compensatory duties, 
we would have 175,000,000 pounds to start. It does not, however, 
take 4 pounds or 3} pounds of greasy foreign wool to make 1 
pound of the cloth which we have imported hitherto. Wools 
which are mostly imported and chiefly used in worsteds are 
Australian wools. They shrink about 50 per cent, and with the 
allowance for the shrinkage in manufacturing of these wools, it 
would not take more than 2} pounds of wool to make | pound of 
clean cloth. 

‘*But with all due allowance for heavier shrinking wools com- 
ing from South America to be mixed in, an estimate of 3 pounds 
would be ample, and this even would leave 150,000,000 pounds to 
be supplied on the basis of consumption for 1896. This would 
give us 575,000.000 pounds of wool in the grease to be manufac- 
tured in America. This, at a rate of 10 cents a pound, is $57,500,- 
000 that the wool in the woolen goods of the people would cost 
more than under the tariff of 1894, 

“To this we have to add about 25,000,000 pounds of class 2 
wools, including hair, mohair, and alpaca, at the rate of 11 cents 
a pound, and about 125,000,000 pounds of carpet wools, which 
would swell the price of wool consumed by an additional $7,750,- 
000, bringing the total enhanced cost of wool to $65,250,000, This 
is the mere additional cost of wool. It is, however, a well-known 


fact that the raw material in manufacturing does not keep its 
arithmetical position, but increases in proportion to the number 
of processes it has to go through till it occupies the finished article 
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which is intended for its ultimate use. It has to shoulder in each 
process of manufacture and remanufacture the percentage of ex- 
nse and profit necessary to compensate the manipulator, manu- 
acturer, and merchant. Now, the ultimate end of wool is cloth- 
ing, and in an article of clothing wool frequently goes through 
half a dozen hands of manufacturers and dealers till it reaches 
the consumer. 

‘‘In my treatise, The Destructive Influence of the Tariff on 
Manufactures and Trade, published in 1883, I calculated the cost 
of a pound of scoured wool going from the manufacturer of 
wool ten the hands of the clothing manufacturer, and making 1 

und of finished goods, and thence through the hands of the 
Seen, with the profits of the different manipulators and dealers 
added. I took the most direct way, with the exclusion of all un- 
necessary middlemen, and I found the profit and expense charges 
under free wool to amount to $1.12, as an addition to the cost of 
the wool and the direct labor expense, pure and simple. Follow- 
ing the same line of progression under a duty of 30 cents per pound 
of scoured wool, I found that the same percentages of profit and 
expense charges foot up $1.80. Consequently, a difference of 68 
cents as cumulative F prem and expense charges on the enhanced 
price of the wool and inclusive of 10 cents of duties on chemicals 
and dyestuffs,etc. Taking outthat latter item and comingstrictly 
down to the enhanced price of the wool, I have 58 cents, against 
30 cents of duty paid, which would leave nearly twice as much to 
be paid by the consumer in the cloth and clothing as is contained 
in the wool that goes into the fabric. 

‘*The same ratioof progression may be taken for goods sold over 
thecounter. Practically all 8 to-day have to go through dif- 
ferent stages of changing hands till they reach the consumer. The 
profits and expenses in the above calculation, added to the —- 
cost of the cloth by the ea and by the clothing 
dealer, are in piece goods added by the jobber and the retail dealer in 
dry goods, and the final result in added percentages to the original 
cost on account of profit and expense charges will not be mate- 
rially different from that taken in the above computation. 

‘*] believe it is safe to say, therefore, that the cost of wool to 
the consumer, in the finished product, will be twice the amount 
of duty on it in enhanced value. If the manufacturer and dealer 
were not to charge the difference on the fabric, his compensation 
would be in percen reduced by nearly one-half, which, of 
course, as everybody knows, is inst all trade rules and ex- 
periences. But not to take the fullest measure of p ive 
value to be on the conservative side, we will take the anced 
cost of wool when it comes into the consumer’s hands as two and 
one-half times the enhanced value by the tariff on wool, which 
would bring us to $153,125,000. To this we have to add the en- 
hanced cost of the $25,000,000 of imported goods. 

‘* The imported woolens and worsteds under the new tariff and 
with the recent development of our industries will probably be 
imported only in the _— grades, where weight is a smaller 
quantity in the value. Now, the enhanced duty in this class of 

will not be more than 30 per cent over the present rate, the 
more expensive class only being considered im ble. We have, 
therefore, seven and one-half millions to add, and taking 60 per 
cent to cover profits and charges (as in my initiatory estimate on 
forei ds, and rather too conservative), this makes an addi- 
tional value of $12,000,000 to the wool bill, and gives a total of 
$175,000,000 as the additional cost on account of the tax on wool 
to the consumers of the United States. 

‘* This is the most direct way and the most conservative estimate 
that can be placed on the enhancement of wool manufactures in 
— by the operation of the duties on wool, and it does not take 

mto account any excess of profit the manufacturer may be able 
to put on his goods in consequence of higher protective rates than 
existed under the tariff of 1894. It shows clearly the cumulative 

rocess of duties laid on raw materials in enhancing values against 
he duty on an article which is merely a tax for revenue on articles 
of consumption like sugar, which go directly into the consumer's 
hands and without undergoing processes of manufacture and re- 
manufacture.” 

I have asked Mr. Schoenhof to make an estimate of the importa- 
tions of woolen s and the probable effect on the pe by the 
yoomens bill, and he has made it full and complete, and I will put it 

the Recorp. He estimates that the cost of woolen goods under 
the bill will be in a single year $175,000,000 more than under the 
— law: that of the $175,000,000, $50,000,000 will go into the 

asury, leaving $125,000,000 as a profit to 

turers, to middlemen, and other expenses of all sorts which are 
necessarily incurred by reason of 0 

It is not all profit, of course, some 
wages. But the tis that where we levy a tax of $50,000,000 
upon woolen we levy incidental 

does not go into the Treasury. Of the $175,000,000 increased taxes 
by reason of this bill, but $50,000,000 will into the Treasury, 
while $125,000,000 will go to private in uals. 


‘(sugar imported and produced at home, it 


— 


The same thing goes through the sugar schedule. I will ;,,,; 
detain the Senate by stating the whole of this paper, but ¢),,; 
there must be an increase in the cost of sugar to the consumer }), 
reason of the tax which is put on the raw sugar, nobody wi!! d.),\", 
The estimate made by him is that while the Government wil! . ; 
$55,000,000 of revenue as the result of the imposition of the su..; 
tax, there will be incidental taxes amounting to $40,000,000 
$45.000,000 going to other people. There has been a great de.) .: 
indignation felt — Senators at the exorbitant profits t 
made by the sugar dealers because of the increase in the cos: , 
sugar, yet there is more than twice as much—about three ti. . 
as much—of incidental tax levied upon wool which goes to pri- 
vate parties as there is levied on sugar. 

The sugar tax is an ontrageous one. Everybody sees it, ani | 
have endeavored to explain how it operates, and how unjustly i: 
operates. But these concealed taxes on woolen goods are «, 
adroitly covered up, so completely hidden from view, that it is 4 
difficult matter to appreciate how onerously they operate, \ hii); 
they absolutely carry as incidental protection, as a benefit to jri- 
vate individuals, three times as much money as is carried by t\ic 
incidental taxes on sugar. 

1 will include the statement in my remarks as made by this 
gentleman: 

“It remains now only to state what amount of money will go 
into the or oe of this large sum collected from the people 
as the result of the tax on wool. 

‘The revenue, of course, is derived alone from imported woo!s 
and imported woolens. We haveestimated in this statement that 
the importations of class 1 wool, to make up for the increased pro- 
duction of our mills to cover that amount of 8 which for- 
merly used to be imported and will be excluded by the changed 
tariff rates as well as by changed manufacturing conditions, 
will be 150,000,000 pounds. To this has to be added 125,000,(10 
pounds imported per year on the present conditions of large im- 
portations of woolens. 


These 275,000,000 pounds, at the rate of duty of 10 


I SN cats oa hotiwtak aswdewsneubas~ $27, 500, 000 
Class 2 wool, averaged at 25,000,000 pounds, at 11 cents 
yt ope ELS. 6 vis Dis kecia deste tes os0<s 2, 750, 000 
125,000,000 pounds of carpet wool, at 4 cents a pound, 
WE FU ib a ccd ins d judi anda tmendeWdeibbulisa cas cea 5, 000, 000 
Total revenue from wool. ..................... 85, 250, 000 


‘** To this has to be added the revenue from woolen importations, 
which I have estimated under the new tariff as $24,000,000. I 
have taken the duties on these, as on finer goods, to average about 
80 per cent. The revenue from this sum will yield, therefore, 
$19,200,000. The revenne from wool and woolens will therefore 
be $50,450,000, being $50,450,000 revenue inst $175,000,000 ad- 
ditional cost, which goes into the hands the sheep raiser, the 
manufacturers, dealers, and middlemen engaged in production 
and distribution. 

*“‘On the other hand, we may take sugar which is imported as 
fully six to one of that which is produced here, and by the nature 
of its use does not undergo any processes of cumulative charges 
other than from the refiner to the dealer, and is subject only to 
close rates of profits. 

** Here the tariff, under the amended Senate bill, is estimated to 
yield to the Government $53,000,000. It must be considered here 
that only part of the im sugars are dutiable; that the 
sugars from the Hawaiian ds are imported free. If they were 
— to the dutiable values, the income would be about sixty 

ons. 


‘“‘ Against this is to be set the sugar produced in America, for 


which the American consumer pays as high as imported duty- 
paid sugar: 


The average production for the last three years of 
Ca CREE WOE 5x5 links txndbndnsinkciedobennel 627, 950, 000 
The productionof beet sugar amounts now to about. 80, 000, 000 
ss nently we have about 700,000,000 of domesti 
on : y i pounds estic 


g like 4,000,000,000 pounds, or if the duty- 
to consideration alone, 3,500,000,000 pounds, 


“U cab mere ite AE the duty-paid price on 
the vues of Gocaaas tna ae nate $16 500,000 

by the producer of sugar, against $53,- 
‘To this additional cost, in order to make a complete offset, we 


would have to add whatever percen of profits may be added 
in the different of oe refiner to the onto 


tec qulanet ancteieemnlteaien sugar by virtue of the sugar 
duty. ir we were toad, 30 pe eat om the duy.pad pie of ta 
not be 


Pounds. 
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the way in reaching the additional cost to the consumer | taxation in the bill, that was the item. 





t of c 
by virtue of the tariff on sugar: 
Pounds. 
We imported in pagbeiinaaun 3, 548, 536, 815 
Add to this raw sugar of domestic production ---- 700, 000, 000 
ls. oc enenctcascucnoctaene 4, 248, 536, 815 


«Now, take these sugars to average about 92 degrees; then the 
auty per pound would be 1.51 cents. The total dutiable amount 
ony d therefore be $64,000,000. 

“Sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard, mostly German refined 
beet, amounted to about 180,000,000 pounds. The duty on these 
nnder the new tariff will amount to 2.33} cents per pound. The 
duty on this will amount to $4,203,000 if taken all as German 
sugars with the bounty equivalent added. If we add this to the 
amount of $64,000,000 as the enhanced price of raw sugar, we 
have sixty-eight millions as the additional cost of sugar. 

‘Tt must be said that the countervailing duty of 38} cents is so 
much additional cost to the consumer, as the American refiner 
will cones Se much more on his sugars. Against this, how- 
ever, can be brought the very weighty answer that the American 
sugars are mostly cane sugars, and as such in the refined state are 
worth about that much more than granulated beet sugars, which 
have to pay the additional duty of 384 cents. Making all due 
allowance for these points, we may eay that thirty-five millions is 
added to the cost on sugar on account of the tariff outside of that 
part that goes into the Treasury. 

“We have to add to this, however, the duty-paid price, which 
does not 
taken at 700,000,000 pounds, and the duty on which would amount 
to ten millions. If we add this to the thirty-five millions as the 
surplusage charge on sugar, if that were all made dutiable, we 
have $15,000,000 to go to those who are interested in the produc- 
tion and distribution of domestic and foreign sugars against fifty- 
three millions for raw sugar and the four millions for refined sugar, 
as mentioned above—in other words, fifty-seven millions of revenue 
against forty-five millions of extra charges on account of the duty.” 

Mr. President, I have already taken too much time, having 

ken longer than I anticipated when I began. Before I sit 
oaks however, ican not forbear calling attention to what has 
already been discussed to a considerable extent in the Senate. 
While I have been undertaking to show the sins of commission 
on the part of the conference committee, I have not as yet said 
anything about their action on the only tax that was levied against 
people who handle money. Take this bill and study it from 
“acetic acid” to *‘zaffer,” study it from the chemical schedule to the 
end of the free list, and you will find that the highest tax is levied 
in every instance upon those goods which find their way into the 
homes of the poor. It is a tax on consumption, and it is intended 
to reach every individual who has a wife and children, in the con- 
sumption of everything that it takes to make them comfortable. 
You look in vain from end to end of the bill to find anything 
levied on capital. You look in vain for anything that seems to 
us to be fair and just taxation. 

Mr. President, almost every State in the Union provides that all 
taxation shall be ad valorem. Itis the belief of American citizens 
everywhere that all taxes, whether national, State, or municipal, 
ought to be levied in proportion to the property a person has; that 
the benefits he derives from the Government onght to measure his 
obligations to the Government; that the man who owns a million 
dollars’ worth of property ought to pay ten times the tax paid by 
@ man who owns a hundred thousand dollars’ worth, and that he 
onght to pay a hundred times as much as the man who owns ten 
thousand dollars’ worth. Under the system of tariff protection, 
however, the poor devil with a wife and five children, who is not 
worth $5,000, if he consumes the same, pays just as much toward 
the of the National Government as the man worth $100,- 
000. It is not right. It is fundamentally wrong. It is an in- 
stance of that sort of crooked taxation which, it seems to me, when 


the inte of the American people has been once aroused on 
the subject, will not be allowed to exist much longer. 
The Senate placed in the bill with great alacrity a proposition 


that there should be a small amount of money paid by those for- 
tunate enough to handle bonds and stocks—a very small tax. It 
Was put in the bill here without a dissenting voice, and yet the 
confererce committee come out of the conference, where they 
have been locked up with the House conferees for da 
and without one singie word of explanation to the 
why they receded from that tax, they simply, in that of the 
conference report where it says “ that the Senate @ from its 
amendments numbered,” put in “856.” There was not a word as 
to what it was, not a syllable to call attention to it, and but for 
oe of the Senator from California [Mr. Wut], as he 
down the page, calling attention to it, it probably would 


and days, 
mate as to 


have passed without notice and without comment. 
I respectfully submit that if there is one solitary item of just 
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It was the item as to 
which the Senate conferees ought to have exhibited some of the 
great astuteness that they showed in handling the conferees on 
the part of the House in other schedules, by bringing them to 
take the Senate view of that one. I am amazed at the wonderful 
success of the conferees on the part of the Senate in bringing 
the House conferees, contrary to the public declarations of all 
the members of that body that they would never give up their 
sugar schedule, to accept the Senate schedule with all its enor- 
mities, to swallow the thing whole, almost without modification, 
aggravated in some instances. Yet this one item of beneficent 
taxation was passed over without a solitary effort on the part of 
the Senate conferees, and nothing was said about it on the part of 
the House conferees. 

I presume attention was not called to it there. Possibly, as 
nobody on the other side had any opportunity to read the bill, 
it may not have been known that it was in the bill. Neverthe- 
less, it was there. The American people know it. They will hold 
the party responsible for it which has been guilty of neglecting 
the public interest in allowing the amendment to go out of the 
bill. Mr. President, this is a fearful accountability and one which 
I hope will not be forgotten. 

There are a number of things which I should like to discuss in 
this connection, but I have already taken more time than I in- 
tended, and I will conclude by reference to one more matter. I 
will not take the time of the Senate to go through this matter, but 
I will insert in my remarks chapter 2 of a book written by Thomas 
G. Shearman, of New York, entitled Natural Taxation. It clearly 
and distinctly sets out the radical errors of th» system of taxation 
which is now being aggravated and exaggerated by this bill, and 
I think it well to call the attention of the Senate and of the people 
generally toit. I regret that I have not the opportunity to read 
the chapter. I am sure it would be wonderfully instructive to all 
the members of the Senate. A few lines of it will not be amiss, 
and I am certain that when Senators listen to it they will read the 
remainder. He says: 

What are bad taxes? Surely, all taxes are bad which bear most heavily 
upon those who are least able to pay and who derive the least benefit from 
government, Any tax is bad which takes from the poverty of the poor to 
add to the wealth of the rich. Any tax is bad which can be easily evaded by 
fraud or falsehood, and is therefore paid only by the honest and truthful. 
Any tax is bad which can only be collected by oppressive and degrading 
methods. Any tax is bad which unnecessarily hinders the increase of wealth 
and comfort among the people as a whole. Any tax is bad which corrupts 
the morals of the people or which necessarily brings into existence a class 
which finds its profit in promoting wastefulness and extravagance in public 
aftairs. Finally, any tax is bad which makes the real taxpayer pay it twic 
over, while the Government receives it but once. 

1. Faults of existing system. The system of taxation most in use in all 
civilized countries to-day has all these faults: 

The taxes under this system are always paid tothe government by persons 
who are authorized and expected to recover the amount from some one else 
with interest and a profit, upon which the law places no limit 

I shall not detain the Senate by reading the chapter. I will 
insert it in my remarks, to be printed in the usual REcorp type, 
and I yield the floor. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“CHapter II. 
“CROOKED TAXATION, 

‘*Secrion 1. Faults of existing system. The system of taxation 
most in use in all civilized countries to-day has a!) these faults: 

‘*The taxes under this system are always paid to the govern- 
ment by persons who are authorized and expected to recover the 
amount from some one else, with interest and a profit, upon which 
the law places no limit. 

**No one can ever tell the precise amount actually contributed 
by any one person under this system to the support of government. 

**No one can tell how much of the money paid by the final tax- 
payer goes to the support of the government or how much goes 
into the private purses of individuals. 

‘*A large portion of the final tax burden is invariably perverted 
to private use, while in many cases nine-tenths and even nineteen- 
twentieths are thus perverted. 

“Private property is thus forcibly taken for private use, an 
operation which every court in civilized countries declares in so 
many words to be ‘robbery under the forms of law.’ 

“The amount of the tax has only a remote connection with the 
actual needs or expenses of government. It may be, and in fact 
has been, in several countries, for ten or twenty years together, 
either much more or much less than the government needed. 
Where this is the sole method of taxation, taxpayers often pay a 
lighter tax, for years together, under an extravagant and even 
corrupt government, than they pay under one rigorously econom- 
ical and honest. This is no accident; it is inherent in the system. 

“The pressure of such taxation, therefore, has almost no effect 
in educating the people to demand or appreciate good government. 

“The more wisely and honestly such a system is administered 
the more popular does it make public extravagance and the more 
unpopular public economy. 
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‘‘Seo, 2. Profits of crooked taxation. Under such a systema 
few persons make large profits, and they easily concentrate their 
power to perpetuate and extend it in such ways as more and more 
to diminish the proportion of revenue which goes to the public 
use and to increase the proportion in which it is diverted to pri- 
vate use. 

‘* Under such a system the persons who thus — by what all 
courts of justice describe as ‘robbery under the forms of law’ 
acquire ‘ vested interests,’ interference with which is regarded by 
a of honest and unselfish men as something positively 
wicked. 


“Thus, as a necessary result of this system, the right to live by 


—— - 





, robbery grows to be not merely equal, but even superior to the 


right to live by labor; for the right of labor is not recognized by 
law or public opinion, while the right of robbery is. 

**Under this system honest men are often forced to abandon 
honest labor and to live upon legalized robbery. At first this 
application of force is merely accidental, but eventually it is inten- 
tional and deliberate. It has been intentionally thus applied fora 
century in America, and for at least two centuries in Europe. 

“Src. 8. Taxation of poverty. The whole burden of such taxes 
rests upon consumption, and not at all upon wealth. The system 
absolutely exempts property from the support of government, and 
draws taxes only from those who have to spend, in proportion to 
their expenses. 

‘* Inasmuch as the necessary expenses of the very poor are a hun- 
dred times as large, in proportion to their wealth, as the necessary 
expenses of the very rich, these taxes bear with a hundred-fold se- 
verity upon the very poor as compared with the very rich. 

‘*Averaging all classes of society under this system, the poor, as 
a class, invariably pay more than ten times their proper share of 
oe while the rich pay much less than one-tenth of their proper 
share. 

“In addition to this, the system generally, though not invari- 
ably, adds to the cost of ome ye the government a private 
profit so large as to far exceed the whole amount of taxes paid by 
the rich as a class. 

‘“[he whole of this private profit goes to a portion of the richer 
class, thus exempting them as a class from all taxation and 
giving them a larger net profit from the very fact of taxation. 

‘* This system, therefore, perpetually adds to the natural savin 
of the rich, while it almost swallows up the natural savings of the 


poor. 

‘The tendency of this method of taxation is, therefore: 

**1. To make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

‘*2. Toshift the burden of taxation from those best able to bear 
it to those least able. 

‘*8. Toremove all checks upon the extravagance of government 
by making the only persons who know that they pay taxes indif- 
ferent as to the amount of taxes, if not actually interested in 
maintaining needless taxes, for the sake of a profit upon their 
collection. 

**4. To force into existence a classof wealthy men whose income 
depends upon legalized robbery. 

**5. To complicate the business of the country with taxation, so 
that the enormous burdens are kept upon the or. for fear that 
‘vested interests’ will suffer if these burdens are lightened. 

**6. To promote bribery and corruption by making business 
profits directly dependent upon political action. 

**Src. 4. Crookedness of the system. A system of taxation 
which invariably produces such results is fitly described by the 
name of crooked taxation. 

“It is crooked in its operation, crooked in its form, crooked in 
its motives. crooked in its aims, crooked in its effects, and, as fits 
a system inherently crooked, it is especially: crooked in its influ- 
ence upon the well-being of society.* 

“It is not merely indirect. A curve is indirect. A right angle 
is indirect. Yet each is regular in its form and leads to results 
which can be clearly foreseen and which are frankly acknowl- 
edged. But so-called indirect taxation is never uniform in rates 
or operation. It mever proceeds upon any fixed line, whether 
straight or curved. It never arrives at the point which is its pro- 
posed aim, and it is never meant to arrive there by those who con- 
trol it. It never produces the chief results which are expected 
from it, even by its inventors, and never produces any of the re- 
sults which they publicly profess to expect from it, except in rare 
cases, in which their secret calculations are entirely at fault. Its 
line of working is pulled up and down by selfish interests at a 


thousand points, until it becomes so hopelessly crooked that noth- 


ing short of omniscience can foresee its results. 

** It gives rise toendless frauds, and every effort to repress these 
frauds involves some new oppression upon the honest and the 
poor. Invented originally to enable governors to defraud the peo- 
ple. it has no political support ex the desire of the governing 
class to deceive the taxpayer as to the cost of government, the de- 
sire of the governed to evade their just share of taxation, and the 
determination of a small section of the le to use it as a means 
of plundering all the rest. Undoubtedly, 0 few doctrinaires sin- 
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cerely advocate this system from honest motives, but their sup. 
port counts for absolutely nothing except as a convenient Seer 
in the mouths of those who have selfish reasons for quoting they), 

‘It is doubtless time to verify these broad assertions for thie |jen.. 
fit of those who have not studied the question. No one who has 
studied it with care and ordinary intelligence, since the days o¢ 
the man who cynically declared that the supreme art of taxation 
was to aa the greatest amount of feathers with the least ainoyy¢ 
of squalling, can have failed to see most of these things for hinsel; 
The only justification which any honest, intelligent man las eyo; 
offered for crooked taxation is either (1) that government myst 
be maintained and the people will not snbmit to straight-forward 
taxation for its maintenance, or (2) that every form of taxation 
is —— oppressive and demoralizing in its effects. 

“Crooked taxation assumes a great variety of forms, but it is 
most familiar under the names of tariffs and excise tax. It wil] 
simplify the discussion to confine illustrations to these forms, a). 
though they are not the only ones. At the outset, let us take the 
duty on sugar, as it was maintained until 1890, and the tax on 
whisky, which is still supported by a majority of both our polit- 
ical parties. The one is a necessity, the other (except for manu- 
facturing use) a luxury; and thus the two illustrate those two 
sides of the | someon 

‘Sec. 5. Taxes upon sugar and whisky. The tax upon foreign 
sugar is admittedly paid by our own people. For many years it 
averaged 70 per cent of the cost, and amounted to nearly $60 ,(00,- 
000 perannum. In addition to this, about 180,000 tons were annu- 
ally produced at home, the price of which to the consumer was 
increased by at least 2 cents a pound by the tariff, or about 
$8,000,000 in all. Either the whole of this $8,000,000 went into tho 
pockets of a few sugar planters, or, which is more probab'e, they 
only gained half of it, while the other half was wasted in misap- 
plied human effort. The effect of crooked taxation in this in- 
stance was probably to provide $60,000,000 annually for public 
use, and by incidental ‘robbery under the forms of law’ to seize 
$4,000,000 of private property for private use and $4,000,000 for no 
use at all, ae destroy it by putting it into labor as grossly 
misapplied as would be carrying bricks to sea and dropping them 
in the ocean. correctness of these figures and inferences will 
no doubt be vehemently disputed. But none of the disputants 
will be able to furnish figures any more correct, and thus tho 
truth of the next proposition will be proved, to wit, that no one 
can tell how much of these taxes goes to the State, how much to 
private pockets, and how much to pure waste. 

‘But this is a mere . By one of those innumerable 
breaks in the wriggling line oz crooked taxation which are made 
on egaee to deceive and defraud the people, the sugar tax was 
suddenly raised to a prohibitory point on all sugar fitto eat. Thus 
our refiners were given an absolute monopoly, and the whole tax 
on eatable sugar, as distinguished from the crude article, was 
levied for the sole benefit of the sugar trust—another instance of 
unqualified robbery under the forms of law without a shred of 
pretense of Government revenue. 

“« These exactions, amounting to over $75,000,000 annum, did 
not end here. The jobbers and retailers must collect an increase 
from their customers to pay for interest on their advances and 
their profits, all of which must be paid by the consumers of sugar. 

‘““Who are these consumers? And how is this vast burden 
apportioned among the nae oane family consumes sugar. 
In what proportion? According to their wealth or their income? 
These considerations have only a slight influence. A family 
worth only $5,000 will generally consume as much sugar as one 
worth $100,000, and frequently such a family will consume more 
than a family worth $10,000, We all know instances in which 
this is true. To say that the poor pay ten times as much of the 
sugar tax as the rich, in proportion to their ve accumula- 
tions, is an absurdly low estimate of the truth. The very poor 
pay 10,000 times as much, in proportion, as the very rich. 

‘The last consideration sae ually to the tax on domestic 
whisky. The tax is collected, iAchares profit, from consumers; 
and whisky is consumed in far greater quantities by the poor than 
by the rich, so that on this, also, the poor are out of all pro- 
portion to the rich, while dealers, who are rich as compared with 
the vast majority of our people, make a large profit upon the 
taxes, which they first pay, but immediately collect from their 
customers. 

‘Will anyone pretend that those who ultimately pay these 
enormous taxes upon ar and whisky have any idea of tho 
amount which they con te to the sup of the Government? 
Does the et of such taxes have the smallest tendency to 
excite in real taxpayers an interest in honest and economical 
government? Are not such taxes devised for the precise and 
avowed p preventing the mass of voters from feeling the 
burden and restive under it? Was there ever any mo- 
tive for originally levying these taxes other than adesire to blind 
the people to the cost of government and to obtain money from 
them without their real consent? Is there any other ) reason 
for maintaining a tariff for revenue only or an in er cise tax. 
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«Seo. 6. Impossibility of economical government under crooked 
taxation. Can such taxes be so levied, under the most honest 
Administration, as to be ‘limited to the needs of Government, 
economically administered?’ The needs of Government, thus de- 
fined, will often rise $40,000,000 in one year and fall $30,000,000 in 
the next. Suppose the entire revenue to be derived from sugar 
and whisky, which will serve just as well to refer to as a thousand 
similar taxes now existing. Suppose the Government to require 
an increase of $40,000,000 in its revenue. Shall the taxes on 
these articles be instantly increased by $20.000,000 each? Such 
things have been done; but with what result? Speculators 
learn that the increase is to be made; they use corrupt means to 
secure such an increase as will insure profits to them; and they 
make gigantic fortunes at the expense of the poor, who can not 
buy more than their daily needs. With irony, all the more bitter 
because it was so unconscious, our simple-minded ‘second Frank- 
lin’ used to ask why farmers, clerks, and day laborers, who ob- 
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taxes the Government is compelled to employ a small army of 
spies, to resort to all kinds of low tricks to ascertain prices, to 
treat all merchants as thieves and rogues, to require detailed state- 
ments about matters concerning which the declarants can not pos- 
sibly know anything, to impose enormous fines and penalties for 
errors which may be fraudulent or may be perfectly innocent, to 
put valuations upon goods which the officials know and admit to 
be utterly false and excessive, and in general to adopt methods of 
dealing with honest taxpayers which no business man could use 
without being expelled from all decent society. Blackmail, fraud, 
swindling, and enforced lying are regular methods of collecting 
the tariff revenue of the United States, not through the fault of 
the administrative officers, but as the necessary result of deliberate 
provisions of statute law. These words do but express, in plain 
English, what both Republican and Democratic Secretaries of the 
Treasury have stated in the decent obscurity of many-syllabled 
words. 


















jected to a tax on pig iron, did not forthwith build hundred- 
thousand-dollar furnaces, so as to participate in the profits of iron 
making. And perhaps some other philosopher may ask why sew- 
ing women did not buy sugar by the ton, at low prices, to feed 
their children. 

“Notonly would, ulators profit by such advances in taxation, 
but no human wisdom would suffice to measure even approx- 
imately the advance which ought to be made in order to produce 
the needed revenue. No estimate would come within $5,000,000 
of the actual result. Consumption might be reduced so much. by 
the ince cost, as to make a higher tax produce a smaller 
revenue, This has happened in cases without number. Or, in 
the effort to allow for this, the revenue might be increased to an 
excessive amount. 

“Seo, 7. Difficulty of reducing crooked taxes. Take the case 
of a needed reduction of revenue. Did we not struggle with this 
problem for twenty years? Do we need any illustrations of the 
almost insuperable difficulties of reducing crooked taxes? Vested 
interests have sprung up: large investments have been made, upon 
the expectation that the inequalities of crooked taxation would be 
maintained indefinitely. Reduction of taxes means ruin to a few 
wealthy men. In 1807 all New England raged against the embargo 
and nonintercourse acts. But when they were forced on New 
England by the South, New England merchants turned into manu- 
facturers and made the South pay heavy tribute. When the ab- 
surd embargo was repealed, the South supposed that it would do 
a favor to New England by repealing the nonintercourse acts also; 
but, to the astonishment of the short-sighted es this repeal 
was defeated by New England votes controlled by the new manu- 
facturing class. The South forced New England into an abnor- 
mal development of manufactures; and it has paid heavily for its 
folly for eighty years since. 

“It is impossible thus to trifle with vast business interests. 
After crooked taxation has forced capital to seek its profits out of 
legalized plunder, those who have been driven by legislation to 
seek profit in this way will fight to the death to maintain the taxes 
through which they live. They are not to be blamed any more 
than a Turkish pasha is to be blamed for extortion when his mas- 
ter gives him only the choice between living by extortion or dying 
by the bowstring. 

“Again, it is impossible to tell beforehand what will be the effect 
of a reduction of crooked taxation. A very heavy reduction of 
the tariff in 1846 produced a large increase of revenue. Buta much 
smaller reduction in 1857 produced a permanent deficit inrevenue. 
Judicial corrections of Treasury rulings, reducing duties upon 
steel blooms at one time and upon steel wire at another time, in- 
creased the revenue upon each of these articles from a few hun- 
dred dollars to about $2,000,000. Crooked taxes are like crooked 
rifles; the only thing of which you can be sure is that they will 
not luce the effect which you e t of them. 

™ result is that crooked taxes forever produce either a great 
deal too much or a great deal too little. And as no government 
can go under a perpetual deficiency, every government which 

entirely upon crooked taxation keeps up excessive taxes 

and surplus revenues, with the inevitable consequences—extrava- 
— waste, and corruption. The total abolition of protective 
uties would make no difference upon this point. Public waste 
and corruption are the necessary results of exclusive dependence 
upon crooked taxation. 
* * * * a * * 

“Src, 13. Ad valorem taxes. The only fair method of taxing 
any article is obviously by proportioning the tax to its value. 
Taxes levied in strict proportion to weight or measure only are 
80 frightfully unjust to the poorer classes that no one attempts to 

them, except on the ground of necessity, to avoid the 
which are common under the ad valorem plan. So im- 
ble is it to make all duties specific, that under the McKin- 
tariff itself, which was framed in 1890 by fanatical devotees of 
system, more than half of the duties were ad valorem. 

t in order to avoid fraud and evasion under ad valorem 
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est evil resulting from such taxes remains to be considered. 
is their effect upon the distribution of wealth, by making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer than they would be under direct taxa- 
tion. 


lutely poorer. 
in issue. 
poorer than they would be under direct taxation, and that it con- 
tinually widens the disparity between the rich and the poor. 








‘Sec. 14. Crooked taxation widens the socialchasm. The great- 


This 


“It will not be here asserted that the poor are growing abso- 
Whether true or false, that statement is not here 
The point made is that crooked taxation makes the poor 


‘**Some of the inevitable incidents of such a system tend strongly 


in this direction. The intermingling of politics with business and 


the constant interference with production and consumption, which 


crooked taxes involve, would alons give continual opportunities 


for speculation, of which none but capitalists can ever avail them- 
selves,and from which, therefore, none but capitalists can protit, 
while such profits are made chiefly at the cost of the poor. The 
uncertainty of operation which always attaches to these taxes, 
making that which was crooked in its construction doubly crooked 
in its working, opening still larger opportunities to speculators, 
swells yet more the profits of capitalists at the expense of others. 
Changes in the text of the laws providing for such taxes are very 
frequent, and changes of interpretation are ten times as frequent, 

‘*Every one of these offers to a few shrewd capitalists a fine 
harvest out of the crops of the poor. When such opportunities 
for profit become gradually infrequent, the class accustomed to 
count upon them clamor for a revision of the law; and, no mat- 
ter whether the revision is upward or downward, the engrossing 
clerks always make some innocent mistake, which is worth a mil- 
lion dollars at least to some lawyer, who, by a marvelous instinct, 
discovers the mistake almost before the ink is dry; while fifty 
new elements of crookedness are introduced by sly legislators, 
which escape public attention, until another set of capitalists have 
cleared as many million dollars out of the‘ accidental inequalities’ 
of taxation. 

** These characteristics of such legislation are usually brought 
up in controversies over the issue between tariffs for revenue and 
tariffs for protection, but in reality they have little to do with 
that issue. They are inherent in all tariffs and in all taxes upon 
production and exchange. The principal reason why they have 
become associated with that particular controversy is that under 
a protective tariff there is always a large number of wea!thy and 
influential Eo who can be induced to join in a demand for 
revision; while under a tariff for revenue only such a demand 
comes only from the few who profit by mere change, unless there 
is a substantial reason for it. Moreover, a tariff for revenue only 
is, for reasons not necessary now to state, a practical impossibility 
in any country which depends for its revenue upon indirect taxa- 
tion alone, and therefore the United States have never had any 
experience of it. 

** But all these effects of crooked taxation, amounting though 
they do to many millions, annually drawn from the poor and 
divided among a few of the rich, are insignificant compared with 
two other influences which remain to be considered. These are: 
(1) The levy of tribute upon the masses for the direct profit of a 
few wealthy classes; and (2) the enormous taxation of the poor 
and almost entire exemption of the rich. 

“Sec. 15. Protective taxes. Thefirst of theseis not the most im- 
portant, and itisoneconcerning which there is somuch controversy 
that it will be only briefly mentioned here. This is the tribute 
which a few rich men are enabled by this system to levy upon the 
rest of the community through so-called protective taxes upon 
competing products. The most moderate estimate of this item 
places it at three times the amount of duties actually collected by 
the Government upon such products. As those who dispute this 
estimate assert that a protective tariff imposes no burden at ail 
upon the people of the protected country, but that Europe pays 
all the protective taxes of America on European products, while 
America pays all the protective taxes of Europe on American 
products, there is no advantage in offering any compromise on 
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this estimate. It may be taken as it is or rejected altogether. It 


is included in the computations hereafter given, but if rejected it 
would not reduce the estimate of the effects of indirect taxation 
by so much as one-half. 

‘* But the justice of allowing, in these calculations, for an addi- 
tion to the cost of domestic poe to the consumer of fully 
three times the amount of all duties collected is demonstrated in 
an appendix to the recent work of David A. Wells on Economic 
Changes, page 472. There can be no impropriety in saying that 
this appendix was not written by Mr. Wells, but is the work of a 
gentleman of unusual ability and experience in statistical fields, 
who is also much more conservative in his views than Mr. Wells. 
This appendix shows that the people of the United States have 
actually paid an average price for iron and steel during ten years 
ending 1887 of $56,000,000 per annum in excess of the average 
English price, while the official statistics show that the average 
revenue to the United States from duties on all iron and steel 
during the samte period was less than $15,000,000 per annum. 
This shows an addition to the cost to the consumer of three and 
two-thirds times the whole duty collected. But this is not all. 
Tin plates are included in the dutiable articles. No tin plates were 
produced here during those ten years; and therefore the increased 
cost of American ee relates solely to other forms of iron 
products, Excluding these, the revenue from iron and steel has 
averaged less than $12,000,000 annum during the period re- 
ferred to. The consumer has therefore paid over four and one- 
half times as much as the duty in addition thereto. 

‘Sec, 16. Excise taxes. The amount which should be allowed 
for the effect of internal taxes upon domestic production is much 
more difficult to estimate. That such taxes do increase the cost 
to the consumer far in excess of the mere tax paid to the state 
is very clear. The history of the match tax alone is sufficient to 
prove this. Levied solely for revenue, it soon ruined all small 
manufacturers and created a monopoly, which increased the price 
not only by the 1 cent per box paid to the Government, but by 
another cent, as was proved by the fact that the cost to con- 
sumers fell 2 cents soon after the repeal of the 1-cent tax. And 
for nearly two years after the tax was laid this whole increase 
went into ,rivate pockets, the market being fully stocked in 
anticipation of the tax. But it is not probable that all excise 
taxes operate quite so severely. Their influence in checking pro- 
duction, however, and the wholly unforeseen ways in which they 
hinder improvements and petrify industry, to the common loss, are 
well known. It would be a moderate estimate to put the indirect 
cost of such taxes at one-fourth of the amount collected; but, 
having no proper basis for an estimate, it is better to make none. 

‘*Sec. 17. Dealers’ profits. The profits of dealers upon the in- 
direct taxes, which they pay in the first instance, are plainly a 
charge upon consumers. Take earthenware, as an example. In 
consequence of the great cost of handling these goods and the 
constant losses by brea , the nominal profit of dealers is rarely 
as low as 50 Pog cent. 1is profit is charged, as a matter of 
course, upon the duty as well as upon the cost. The duty prior 
to 1894 was nominally 60 per cent, but actually nearer 70 per cent, 
since packages are made dutiable, while they are useless after 
being once used. To call the actual tax 66} per cent is moderate. 
But the tax to the consumer plus the dealer’s profit was never 
less than 100 per cent, and often far more. Precisely the same 
addition would be made to the cost of a similar domestic article 


if subject to a similar excise ee 

‘* Nominal profits upon un articles are by no means so 
large. Yet tocall the general average of mercantile profits before 
the consumer is reached only 15 per cent is ridiculously low. No 
estimate of which the writer is aware puts it lower than 25 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the lowest conceivable figure shall be here 


accepted. 

" The profits collected upon local taxes on buildings and chat- 
tels must be put still lower. Let them stand at only 5 per cent. 

“Sec, 18. en of taxes and profits. On the beaks of the 
forgoing arene, and upon the census and other official sta- 
tistics for I (those for 1890 being not even yet quite complete) 
the following tables are emeunee 

American tax burden of 1880. 

RN ie che nececnnpenay $186, 500, 000 
Internal revenue, etc_........-..-.... 147, 000, 000 
Increased prices domestic protected 

CRs cee ntibiaes spi aah aha aegis 559, 500, 000 


nines Seth nnateteniaticnaniteeil 893, 000, 000 
Dealers’ profits, 15 per cent......... 134,000,000 


——_—— $1, 027, 000, 000 
Local taxes.- -.-----. 812,000,000 





Lan lords’ and dealers’ profits, 5 per 
SERRE 15, 600, 000 


cent 
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JULY 22, 
‘Out of what fund can these taxes and profits be paid: a 
out of what the 


ple spend, but out of what, but for ;),... 
charges, they would save. 

‘In proportion to what are they paid? Not in proport 
what is saved, but strictly in proportion to what is speut .,, , 
living. The larger the proportion which the necessary... 
mere subsistence for himself and his family bears to each ),,,,, , 
income or property, the larger, in exact proportion, is his r+!.,;,..., 
share of compulsory taxation. If hechooses, for hisown p|.....\; 
to increase his expenditure much beyond this limit, he }, . 
larger proportion of the actual burden of taxation; but this \. ),. 
com ry upon him. 

“As, however, nearly all men of more than average we.){); (), 
spend more than is a — necessary, the correct metho) of 
ascertaining the relative tax burden of each class is to es;)))).,;,, 
the average expenditure of that class, disregarding the exjy..,\... 
of extravagance or stint. 

“The estimate of Mr. Gannett’s census report of accu), |.) 
for the ten years between 1870 and 1880 was $1 300,000,000 per ay- 
num. This — will be accepted for the last year of the s.»), 

oO 


$2,000,000,000. 


1890 estimates the annual savings since {sx\) a} 


“Sec. 19. Earnings of the people. Adopting the census of |~.\) 
as a basis, as we must at present, there were then about 17,4\\)).\\)) 
producers, supporting each a group of three persons, disrevar.i) 
fractions. The earnings of 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 farm laborers i, 
the census year 1879 were shown by the agricultural report 
be less than $194 on an average, including the cost of their livin., 
The ae of 4,000,000 farmers were less than $300 each. [ho 
earnings of 2,700,000 artisans a $346. It is often claimed 
that this represents only a portion of their — and that the 
census gives the total amount of wages paid in the year against 
the largest number of laborers ever employed at any time. Ths 
is not true. The census distinctly states that only the aversce 
number of laborers is given; and therefore it is entirely proj«r 
that the whole amount of wages should be given. It is to be re- 
membered that this a of $346 incl the earnings upon 
which a group of three only are supported. The average family 
numbering five, this income ts an average family income 
of $577. far from being too low, thisisactually much too high. 
It is much more than the average earnings of mechanics’ families 
in cities. It is $62 more than the average railroad employve 
earned in 1888 when working three hundred and thirteen full 
days in the year. Four hun and fifty dollars would be an 
ample estimate of the average income of four-fifths of Americin 
families. Nevertheless the excessive amount of $300 for ea:h 
worker, equal to $500 for each family, will be here accepted as thie 
lowest range of average income, with $400 for each worker, or 
$666 for each family, in the next grade. 

‘*What were the total earnings of the whole le? The offi- 
cials, who had themselves taken a large part of the census of 1s*\), 
and who oe in office oa pe ge tg retired, became 
alarmed at its showing upon this poin y no manipulation con- 
sistent with the figures could it be made to show a gross produc- 
tion of much more than $5,000,000,000 per annum. One census 
taker then that farm products were underestimate 
$1,400,000,000, while another guessed that manufactures were 
underestimated $3,400,000,000. The agriculturist was not so wis 
as the manufacturer, and gave reasons for his Of course 

the . manufac- 


of Professor Harris’sestimate is probably Knowing, 
as we of them did not a even $200, 
it is quite ble that he is correct. But as upon basis the 


disproportion between the burdens imposed upon the rich and the 
gedit rmgge age ays fog neta ge eg is better 
to err upon the safe side, to assume the earnings of 
farmers and mechanics were ~ a than anyone has ever 


been able to prove them to be. such figures must necessarily 
be largely work; but it will be found that no reasonable 





1897. 





uring the years when an income tax was levied seem to 
regper iene The s given in Lalor’s Cyclopedia do not 
ee in any respect with those of official reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Internal Revenue, and neither set of tables works out 
any result which with the taxes collected. Only some sug- 
ions toward acorrect result can be gathered from any of these 
It appears that in 1366, under a law exempting $600 and 
house rent, incomes were returned, from business profits and sal- 
aries, by 460,000 Sey to the gross amount of about $885,333,000 
which, after adding the $600 exempted and an estimated average 
house rent of $400, which is none too much, would make a total 
income of $1,345,000,000. This amount represents that upon which 
the tax was paid in 1867, and, although a large part of this pay- 
ment was made on account of assessments made in 1865, an equally 
large of the assessments of 1866 was not paid until 1868, so 
that the one balances the other. 

“Of these 460,000 taxpayers, about 37,000 (or 8 per cent) ac- 
knowledged incomes exceeding $5,600 and house rent, which in 
their cases must be estimated at fully $900 additional. This 
would make their incomes exceed $6,500. Their total incomes 
amounted to over $312,000,000, including house rent. This is 
somewhat less than 25 per cent of the whole, but as the propor- 
tion was much larger in 1865, 25 per cent will be a fair average. 

“ Inthecity of Brooklyn, in 1865, 1,734 persons returned incomes 
exceeding $5,600 and house rent, of whom 801 returned incomes 
exceeding $10,600and rent. 1t will be reasonable to classify them 
into incomes of $6,500, and of $12,500 minimum, respectively. In 
the poorer district of Brooklyn the richer class constituted 40 
per cent of the whole class above $6,500; in the wealthier district 
the proportion was 48 per cent. It will be a very moderate esti- 
mate to put the incomes of the whole country exceeding $10.000 
at 374 per cent of all exceeding $5,000. In Great Britain the pro- 
portion considerably exceeds 40 per cent. 

‘Even in those European countries where the income taxis most 
rigorously and honestly enforced it is universally conceded that 
at least one-third of the assessable income is never returned. In 
the United States there can be no doubt that less than half of the 
tax really due was ever collected. The administration of the law 
was everywhere corrupt, and in most of the Western and Southern 
States it was a mere farce. It isa moderate estimate to assume 
that there were really more than 800,000 persons in receipt of in- 
comes exceeding $700 in 1866, and that their aggregate incomes 
exceeded $2,500,000.000, or about $3,000 each on an average. 
These may be divided into three classes, viz: 

I. 720,000 at $700 to $5,000. 
II. 50,000 at $5,000 to $10,000. 

IIL. 30,000 at over $10,000. 

“When the exemption was increased to $1,000 and house rent, 
the number of taxpayers fell off to about 260,000, and upon the 
exemption of $2,000 the number fell to 75,000. There is nothing 
to be learned from the study of returns so palpably fraudulent. It 
is to be hoped that much better information will be gathered from 
returns under the new law in 1895. 

“Sec. 21. Estimated incomes, 1880. The increase of wealth in 
the United States between 1866 and 1880, according to the valua- 
tion of real estate (which is the only safe test), was 65 per cent. 
The increase of population was 35 per cent. Taking the medium 
figure of 50 per cent as the increase in the number of large incomes, 
the result would be as follows: 


American incomes over $700. 











Persons. 
Income. oe re 
1966. | 1880. 
I ea | 720,000 | 1,100,000 
to Eda tduhniccemibeqpecdnandad<ccetncceenece] WEEE ~ wa eee 
Se bichadceowecstteswatiwancevedeteescce-co| SOND] 000 





| 800, 000 1, 220, 000 


“We must collect any further light on the classification of in- 
comes from a study of the British income-tax returns. The fol- 
lowing table 





shows the official returns of Great Britain and Ireland: 


Business incomes in 1384. 








| Average 
Persons. | Income. jnasene. 
_ EIS oe ina cnabn cma uctectipanrd (*) £91, 733 
Ne hic enw eduse ------| £10,000 to £50,900 17, 64 
ob nace copuncwabecs sautbebe 5,00to 10,40) 6,553 
a . weneee deaphinitied 4,000 to 5,500 4,270 
CTE ee a, sn ecenee eeanasibcen 3,000 to 4,000 | 3. 206 
SE a pied 2,00to 38,000 2, 282 
.—--—---------- =deraisein dal 1,000to 2,000) 1,277 
Sind ankcdees cocene snssseescnun | 500 to =—-:1, 000 Bil 
Nee TT ee o.oo cecupences 400 to 500 | 
SS - - CNN te vonnndebands ondwedinune | a0 80 =| 387 
i oO eRe aa ae 0 300 | 
OO - a toes 0to 200 } 1% 
00 


* £50,000 and over. 
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“ These returns represent only earnings from personal services 

| and profits derived from business other than farming. Rents, 
incomes from corporate investments, mining, farming, etc., are 

not included. As 67.000 farmers, and at least as many landlords 
also, made returns, it is obvious that the list is a very incomplete 

| statement of the income-tax payers. Not less than 200,000 British 
families live upon their investments alone; and the whole number 
of incomes above’£150 must have exceeded 600,000 in 1884. 

**Sec. 22. Savings of each class. Let us now estimate the 
probable savings of each class, in 1880, after all taxes were 
paid. 

| ‘**Labor commissioners have repeatedly inquired into the sav- 


ings of laborers, with the result of fixing these at not more than 5 
per cent of such incomes under $500, after all taxes have been 
paid. As taxes consume, directly and indirectly, at least 15 per 
cent of a laborer’s average income, the average laborer is not so 
thriftless as it might atfirstappear. He does not spend more than 
80 per cent of his earnings. A paternal government takes care of 
that. The middle class find it difficult to save more than 10 per 
| cent. But the savings of the rich proceed upon a rapidly increas- 
| ing ratio, until we reach some men who save, with ease, 95 per 
cent of their income. This is not common; but there are well- 
known instances of persons whose income exceeds $1,000,000, 
| Whose expenditures do not equal 2 per cent of theirincome. Such 
| persons are practically exempt from all taxation by the Federal 
| Government. 

‘* Constructing a table upon the foundations thus afforded, tak- 
ing American statistics so far as they go, and using British sta- 
tistics only for the purpose of supplementing and classifying 
American figures, the following is the result: 





American incomes, expenses, and savings, 1380 


Income. 





Ee 
| 


| 13,672,000 | Under $350 
| 


Class. Persons. — Average | Average 
Range. Average. | °*Penses. | savings 

| 
50 | Over $1,000,000 _ ___ ._.'$1, 500,000 $250, 000 | $1, 250,000 
Blea 500 | $250,000 to $1,000,000 ..| 450,000 | 100, 000 350, 000 
Tif. .... 5,000 | $50,000 to $250,000.....| 88, 000 40. 000 48,000 
_, ee 12,500 | $20,000 to $50,000... 27,500 15, 000 12.500 
¥ . 27,000 | $10,000 to $20,000... 14. 000 9,000 5, 000 
eee 75, 000 $5,000 to $10,000. ...... 6, 400 5, 000 1, 400 
VIL. ei 250, 000 | $2,000 to $5,000... .... | 2,700 2,300 400 
Weitedn cad 850,000 | $700 to $2,000... 2... | 1,000 850 10 
ent 2, 500,000 | $850 to $700. | 400 380 20 
X.......| 13,672,000 | Under $350__....._. | 300 285 | 15 

| 


**It is now necessary to tabulate the aggregate expenses and 
savings of each class as an entire class: 


American incomes, expenses, and savings, 1880 





seal | Total Total Total 

Class. | Persons. | income. | expenses. | savings 
I i cthitnalaaimndl 50 | $75,000,000} $12,500,000 | $62,500,000 
ES SARE UP: 500 225, 000, 000 | 50,000,000 | 175,000,000 
Et: Sikceabtakicitvedimael Aled | 5, 000 440,000,000 | 200,000,000 | 200,000, 000 
BV edsiuwcves ceeces cccecs 12,500 | 343, 750, 000 187, 500, 000 156, 250), 000 
i iceiteiasiiiithitisiateitieinatnga tat 27,000 878,000,000 | 243, 000, 000 | 135, 000, 000 
TPE aids chads 75,000 | 480,000,000 | 875,000,000} 105,000, 000 
.. ORR. aS 250,000 | 675,000,000} 575,000,000} 100,000,000 
. ft SER ey eee | 850,000 | 850,000,000 | 722,500,000 | 127, 500, 000 
Sih weil ec .| 2,500,000 | 1,000,000, 000 950, 000, 000. | 50, 000, 000 
Bein <ciettbheiieaamissirietenaion 13, 672,000 | 4, 101, 600,000 | 3,896,520,000 | 205, 080, 000 
17,392,050 | 8,568,350,000 | 7,212, 020,000 | 1,356,330, 000 


**Sec. 23. Incidence of taxation. The incidence of taxation is 
now to be considered. The gross expense of the people’s living 
has been estimated, as above, at $7,212,000,000 for the year 1880, 
Taxation was distributed nearly pro rata upon this. The whole 

| burden of taxation, including its intended and unintended effects, 
has been shown to be $1,350,000,000. This was equal to 18.7 per 
cent onexpenses. As the total savings, before taxes are deducted, 
would amount to $2,700,000,000, the ultimate burden imposed 
by taxation and its effects was 50 per cent of all the national 
savings. 

** But, while this is the average, that average is based on a vast 
disproportion of burden. The tax of 18.7 - cent upon expenses 
means a tax of less than 4 per cent upon the easy savings of the 
richest class, but of 78 per cent upon the hard savings of the 

orer class. Indirect taxation, therefore, bears twenty times as 


1eavily upon the average poor man as it does upon the average 
rich man. 

** This will appear by the next table, in which is given: 

**1, The annual expenses of each class; 

2. The tax burden of 18.7 per cent on such expenses; and 

**3. The savings which each class could make, with no greater 
self-denial than at present, if it were relieved from all taxation, 
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American tax burdens, 1880. 





Total Tax bur- 


























Class.| Persons Expenses. | den, 18.7 | Taxable ent afer 
income. per cent. savings taxation. 

I 0 , 000, 006 500, 00) , 837, 500 904, 237,500) $62, 500,000 

1 500) 225,000,000) 50,000,000) 9,350,000] 184,350,000) 175,000,000 

Ill 5,000; 449,000,000] 200/000, 000] 87,400,000} 277,400,000) 240,000, 000 

IV 12,500) 342,750,000, 187, 500,( $5,082,500; 191'312'500) 156,250,000 

4 27,000, 378,000,000) 243,000,000) 45,441,000) 180,441,000) 135,000, 000 

VI 75,000) 480,000,000) 375,000,000) 70,125,000) 175,125,000) 105, 000, 000 

Vil 250,000 675,000,000) 575, 000,( 107, 525,000} 207,525,000) 100,000,000 
IT | 850,000) 850,000,000) 722,500,000] 135,107,500) 262,607,500) 127,500,000 





2,500; 00011, 000, 000; 000 


x 950,000,000] 177,650,000) 227,650,000) 50,000,000 
x 13, 672, 000)4, 101, 600, 000 7 


3, 896, 520,000) 728, 649,240) 933, 729, 240) 205, 080, 000 


7, 212, 020, 000|1, 348, 647, 7402, 704, 977,740 1, 366, 330, 000 


17,90, 060, 568, 350, 00( 











», 


“Src. 24. Concentration of wealth through unequal taxation. 
The general eftect of this inequality of taxation will be better 
understood by dividing the community into three classes, as is 
done in other countries, calling them the rich, the middle, and 
the laboring classes. 

“Under the system of taxation existing in 1880, the stored-up 
wealth of the community was annually divided about as follows: 


American annual accumulations, 1880. 








Persons: Jee 
SENN itn webu whine é hake danelh hnseeendmaekibadens 120,000 | $873, 750,000 
NIB SRR SR ORES OSE SSS RR 8 < 1,100, 000 227, 500, 000 
Db diitsskn daha hook ae hdimamadiataiils ibe euminenall 16, 172, 000 255, 080, 000 


“17, 392, 000 | 1, 356, 330, 000 


sactaatncineedbacpainia cecteceeaecnnnesenes ses] 


“Tf these calculations are at all correct, they demonstrate that 
in 1880 fully half of the annual accumulations of the country fell 
into the hands of less than 28,000 families, 

**But it will be asked: Is this the result of indirect taxation? 
Certainly it is. If taxation were direct and exactly equal, the 
annual savings of each class should bear the same proportion to 
each other after taxation that they did before. Taxation, in 
short, should at least not make the r relatively poorer than the 
richer classes. Let us see, then, how the case would stand if 
there were no taxes, no bounties, and no favoritism. 


Natural savings in the absence of taxes, 1880. 




















“y Untaxed 

Class. | Persons. | savings. 
i is etes sips ytinnnsiemiaiee edits Ma iniindaine 120,000 | $1,073, 466,000 
SD icine acs en cede wipdGhixditeuneg dinette dabssduanicnn 1, 100, 000 470, 182, 500 
ND ccivainhsckkinhatnn dbdind ini nehingnetebswectie 16, 172, 000 1,161, 379, 240 





Total ...... a Na hoe og 17, 892, 000 | 2, 704, 977, 740 





**On this basis it will be seen the laboring masses would gain 
43 percent of all the wealth instead of less than 19 per cent as 
at present, while the middle and laboring classes together would 
gain 60 per cent instead of 36 per cent. 

‘* But upon what principle of equity or economic science should 
any artificial taxes be laid upon the masses of men, whose incomes 
fall below $400 to a family? Why should not taxation fall upon 
property instead of labor? Why should it be taken out of the 
means necessary toa bare living? It is idle to say that taxation of 
labor promotes economical government. It never has done so, 
and it never will. It has already been pointed out that indirect 
taxes are maintained for the very pttrpose of convincing the vast 
majority that they are not taxed and that they have no interest 
in economical and prudent government. It is beyond contradic- 
tion that this is the design and effect of such taxes. It is absurd 
to contend that they must be maintained in order to secure the 
votes of the majority for good and cheap government, when their 
chief object is to prevent these voters from feeling any personal 
interest in that question.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. H. L. 

OVERSTREET, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 

a bill at R. 3950) to amend section 8 of the act entitled 

‘‘An act providing a civil government for Alaska,” approved May 

17, 1884, to create the office of surveyor-general for Alaska, and 

sed other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
enate. 

EXPENDITURES OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Civil Service Commission, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 29th ultimo, a detailed account, 


by years, of the expenditures of that Commission from its organi- 
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zation to the present time, etc.; which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and js. 
trenchment, and ordered to be printed. 


DISCRIMINATING DUTIES, 


Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask unanimous consent to put on 
its passage a bill to which I invite attention. It is the bill (11, R 
8941) to authorize the President to suspend discriminating (yt. 
im on foreign vessels and commerce. 

hen the tariff bill was passing through the Senate, I offered ay 
amendment to it, which was recommended by the Secretary of 
State, to regulate commerce between Mexico and the United 
States. That was the main object of it. The Senate adopted the 
amendment, and it went intoconference, and the conferees cou|q 
not agree about the phraseol of the amendment. Pro} ably 
they thought it was not exactly in place on a tariff bill anyhow, 
That I do not know. ; 

The House has now sent over a bill which corrects the difficn ity, 
which, if the Senator from Iowa will give me his attention for 4 
moment, and I may have the privilege, I will read, so as to draw 
his attention to the precise subject. There is no controversy 
about it. It isa matter of importance to the commerce of the 
United States and Mexico. The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4228 of the Revised Statutes is amended by 
adding to the same the following, to wit: “ ided, T the President is 
authorized to suspend in part the operation of sections 4219 and 2502 so that 
foreign vessels from a country Sore os discriminating tonnage 
duties upon American vessels, or partial riminating import duties upon 
American merchandise, may pen our ports the identical privileges which 
the same class of American vessels and merchandise may enjoy in said for- 
eign country.” 

As the statute now stands, mutuality can not be allowed or per- 
mitted by the President, because the statute requires that all im- 
ports shall be taxed in this discriminating way if, for instance, 
the Government of Mexico imposes any discrimination upon any 
article of ours imported into Mexico. The object is to liberalize 
the law so that discrimination, where it is made, shall be identical 
between the two countries, and liberty of commerce shal! be 
identical. 

So [ trust I may have unanimous consent to put the bill on its 
passage. It is recommended also by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, who has had frequent conferences with me 
about it. He is not in his seat at this moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
the Chair lays before the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 3941) to authorize the President to suspend dis- 
criminating duties imposed on foreign vessels and commerce was 
read the first time by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall not object if it does not create debate. 
Mr. MORGAN. Thera will be no debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to have the bill read, subject 
to objection. , 
Mr. MORGAN. I will give the Senator from New Hampshire 
a copy of the bill to look over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read the time at length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tho 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Alabama. I have not had an opportunity to examine the 
bill. Suppose a foreign country _—— discriminating 
duties on some import, some article that we do not import from 
soualiobuny 2 8 copaaaNAy wage piincibe Gapeete from. the 
retali or a compensatory way ° 

—_— aenak which may come in here? Does it enjoy the iden- 

eges—— 

Mr. MORGAN. It is confined to the identical privileges. If 
they exclude us, then it is confined to identical privileges. 

r. HOAR. Does the identity of the privilege have anything 
to do with the identity of the article? Suppose y or some 
other country deals in a certain way with our ee, does the bill 
authorize the President to impose the precise limitation or con- 
dition or hardship? Or suppose they deal with sailing vessels-—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not afford to take time to—— 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to have the bill go over, to see whether 
it ae its purpose. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. 

Mr. HOAR. It is not so important that it should go through 
without ne eens 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the further 
consideration of the bill. 
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THE REGIE TOBACCO CONTRACTS, 


Mr. LINDSAY. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the Presi- 
dent to make investigation into the ‘‘ regie contract ” system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the joint resolution indicated by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to 
make investigation into the ‘‘regie contract” system was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the President 
is hereby requested to make such investigations as will elicit all the facts in 
reference to the restrictions put upon the sale of American tobacco in foreign 
countries under what is known as “ regie contracts” and otherwise, and to 
enter into negotiations with the governments of those countries with a view 
to obtain a modification or removal of such restrictions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resoiution? 

Mr. ALLISON. If it does not lead to debate I shall not object. 
Otherwise I will. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 8 of the act entitled ‘‘An 
act providing a civil government for Alaska,” approved May 17, 
1884, to create the office of surveyor-general for Alaska, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


THE TARIFF BILL, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but avery few moments If I thought my vote would defeat the 
conference report now under consideration, I would vote against 
it, not because I desire to defeat the tariff bill, but with the hope 
that with a new conference the report would have eliminated 
from it some of the objectionable features which it now contains. 
I believe, however, that the report will be adopted with its ob- 
jectionable features, and perhaps it is just as well. 

The bill is so full of objections. so full of fraudulent provisions, 
so full of duties levied for the purpose of promoting special inter- 
ests, that it is hard to make it more objectionable than it was 
when it went to the conferencecommittee. The bill will also, for 
that reason, be difficult to repeal. These objectionable features 
are its strength. We know too well the influence of a great cam- 

ign fund in an election in this country. Under the provisions 
of this bill, if they can make the issue whether it shall or shall 
not remain upon the statute books, the Republican party will he 
enabled to collect a fund of twenty, forty, or fifty million dollars 
if they need it in order to carry the election. 

However, Mr. President, as objectionable as the bill is. I should 

fer that you should place it upon the statute book, although I 
id not vote for it and shall not vote for the conference report, 
for I do not propose to be placed in the position in the future of 
being obliged to defend the provisions of the proposed act. I say 
I prefer the bill shall become a law, because in the last election 
the American people, a very large number of them at least, were 
ed to vote the Republican ticket because they honestly 
lieved that legislation as framed by the Republican party with 
regard to a tariff would bring prosperity to this country. I pre- 
fer it because I desire to take the tariff issue ont of the next con- 
test, because I desire that the next political battle shall be fought 
upon the real questions which affect the welfare and prosperity of 
the le of this country. I desire no further sham battle over 
schedules in a tariff. 

I believe if the pending bill passes, the next political contest in 

is country will be a contest as to whether we shall have honest 
money or the thieves’ measure of value—the present gold stand- 
ard; that the next contest will be whether this shall continue to 
be a Republic or become a plutocracy of artificial persons. For 
the ree of clearing the field of action so that these issues alone 
can be presented, and so that you can no longer deceive and hum- 
bug the voters of this country with regard to a tariff, I desire that 
you shall have your way. I desire that the bill shall pass, and 
then there will be no excuse, unless you bring prosperity, for 
your continuance in power. 

Mr. President, I opposed the passage of the Wilson bill for the 
same reason. I opposed the passage of the Wilson bill because I 
believed that unless we defeated it the campaign which was to 
follow would be fought largely upon the issue of a tariff; and so 
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it was. Iintend to read in this connection what I said May 29, 
1894, when the Wilson bill was under consideration: 


If the Wilson bill passes, prosperity will not come to the South 
factories may start up; but, with the gold standard, prices will continue to 
fall, resulting in enforced idleness and in the agony and misery always ac- 
companying the process of turning the property of producers over to the 
owners of the credits. The owners of the credits will then say, as they now 
say. “It is the Wilson bill which causes all this trouble, nd in the next 
campaign the tariff alone will be the issue, and so I fear that the a 
legiti:mnate issue—money for all the people—will be obscured, and th 
classes will be thus enabled to fasten their grasp more firmly upon t! 
erty of the country. 

“ * * o ¢ * 

On the other hand, if the Wilson bill is defeated, prosperity will not re 
turn; but the creditors can no longer claim itis the tariff that causes tl 
disaster, and they will be forced to face the real issue, the question of en 
larging the volume of metallic money, with victory assured to those who 
plead the cause of the toiling masses, the real producers of the nation's 
wealth. We can not have free trade and a gold standard, for the balance of 
trade will be against us, as it is aga‘nst all nations who produce raw mate 
rial, and our gold would leave us and leave nothing in its place to do the 
work, and while we would be nominally on a gold basis.in reality yr an 
irredeemable paper currency. Iam convinced that the only people who hold 
a logical position in this controversy are the silver men of the West, who in- 
sist that the free coinage of silver and a protective tariff go hand in hand: 
that this is the true doctrine of the Republican party, and that upon this 
platform alone can the Republican party remain in power 

Mr. President, I have a feeling which approaches contempt for those rep- 
resentatives of New England and the East in this body who, in making tariff 
speeches, have shown a silver lining to the dark cloud of their ir ity. 
For twenty years, and up to date, they have voted on every occasion to de 
stroy silver and put the country on a gold basis: and having accomplished 
their object and ruined the silver, cotton, and wheat producers, and in fact 
all other producers, they nuw turn to us and smile and say, “ We are friends 
of silver.” I want to say to you, gentlemen of the East, we are going to vot 
with you against this Wilson fraud from principle, because we believe in pro 
tection to American laborers and American industry. Yoursmiles and your 
talk about silver do not deceive us one particle; we despise your cunning and 
your duplicity. 

You want a tariff so that the things you manufacture shall! not suffer the 
decline in price resulting from the appreciation of gold; and you want a gold 
standard so that your credits may command more and mo: our food 
products and raw material, and so that your promise for te future delivery 
of gold may become more and more valuable. Your position may be cunning, 
but it is inconsistent and dishonest. You say, ** We must have a gold stand 
ard so we can pay the balance of trade which may be against us," and in the 
same breath you say, “ We do not want to trade with the gold-using coun- 
tries, as they produce the same manufactured goods we do, and we want to 
build a tariff wall against them.” 

Why, then, I ask, do you want financial unity with these nations against 
which we wage unceasing industrial warfare’? I have already given the rea- 
son; you wish to naar ie prececeve by the growing value of your credits; 
you wish to take an unearned increment at the expense of enterprise. We 
say we will join you in a tariff for protection because we do not wish to 
trade with gold-using countries and you must join usin financial unity with 
the silver-using countries of the world, because they are the countries which 
produce the things we can not produce and ure the people with whom we 
should trade. 

* * * * * > 

If we should amend this bill so as to provide for an agreement with sil- 
ver-using nations for the free coinage of silver, we should at once raise the 
price of the white metal to $1.50 per ounce and simultaneously the price of 
our wheat to $1 per bushel and our cotton to 10 cents per pound. It would 
then take less of the products of our toil to pay the interest on the money we 
owe England, for with the rise in the price of silver the gold price of every 
thing will rise as a result of the enlarged volume of metallic currency 

Upon this platform, then, and on this alone, we can continue to act with 
New England. Weare the debtors,and while we do not ask that our debts 
shall be scaled down, we do insist that it shall take no more of the results of our 
toil, no more of our products to pay the debts when due than it took when 
the debts were contracted. Our position is patriotic, for while we resist the 
robbery of the producers by our own citizens who are creditors, we also pre- 
vent the foreign creditor from plundering any of the people of our country. 


A few 





isin 


iISIncCce! 


This was my position in 1894. In 1896, because of the refusal of 
the Republican party to defend and stand by the producers of 
wealth in this country; because of the fact that they left the side 
of the toiling masses and throwing off all disguise made an alli- 
ance with the trusts and with the gold standard at the St. Louis 
convention, [left the Republican party.and Lleftit for good. If I 
had not left it in 1896, I would have left it during this session of Con- 
gress before I would have allowed a caucus to dictate that [should 
cast my vote for a measure so full of infamy and dishonor .as the 
tariff bill now under consideration. You could have refused pro- 
tection to trusts; you chose to give them excessive protection, 
You could have imposed an internal-revenue tax upon all ar‘icles 
manufactured by trusts or trade combinations; you chose to tax 
sugar, to lay all your burdens upon those least able to bear them. 
Your bill will not bring prosperity or happiness to this people. 

Mr. TELLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. ILask the Senator from Colorado to yield to me. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from lowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have asked the Senator from Colorado to 

ield to me that I may now make an appeal to the Senate that an 
10ur may be agreed upon to-morrow when a vote shall be taken 
on the pending conference report. 

Mr. MORGAN. That can not be done. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lhopethere will be noobjection to the arrange- 


ment that there shall be a vote at some definite hour to-morrow. 
There are several Senators who are not very well, and it will 
probably be impossible for them to be present during every hour 
of the day to-morrow. 
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Mr. HARRIS. DoI understand the Senator from Iowa to ask 
unanimous consent that a vote be taken to-morrow? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have asked unanimous consent that at some 
convenient hour to-morrow the vote may be taken. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope very much the Senator will take into 
consideration the fact that sae is pending business we are very 
anxious to have a vote upon. oo that may be taken into con- 

e 


sideration in any arrangement m As far as I am concerned, 

I have not the slightest desire to object to the earliest possible vote 
on the tariff question, but I also want to see the other measure 
taken up before a quorum disappears. 

Mr. ALLISON. I can assure the Senator that as far as I am 
concerned, I shall be here. I hope he will not mingle the two 
—. The sooner a vote is taken on the conference report 

e more certain it is that there will be action on the Senator's 


- resolution. 


I ask unanimous consent, then, that at 5 o'clock to-morrow 
there may be a vote taken on the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that at the hour of 5 o’clock to-morrow the 
final vote may be taken on the conference report. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I can not give consent to that 


eement. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I ask unanimous consent that a votemay 
be taken before adjournment to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I ask that unanimous consent may be 
given that the vote shall be taken at 1 o’clock on Saturday. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

. Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator from Alabama ‘object to any 
our? 

Mr, MORGAN, Ido. I think it is very likely the debate on 
the bill will be exhausted to-morrow, and we will have a vote 
without any pressure. I am not going to make any agreement 
for an hour at any time to vote upon the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON, I that no arrangement can be made to 
suit the convenience of tors as to a time, either to-morrow or 
the day following for a final vote upon the conference report. I 
know that it would greatly suit the convenience of Senators, and 
I think it is very important that early action should be taken upon 
the report. I do not wish to press the Senator from Colorado 
into speaking this evening against his wish, but if we go on in 
pan Rie | at this hour, no one can tell how ‘long the debate will 
continue 

Mr. MILLS. Why not _— now and take up the confer- 
ence rt in the morning? 

Mr. FRYE. Can we not meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate may 
meet to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there —— to the request 
made by the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LEN. I object. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, What was the request? 

Mr. PETTUS. I do not think this matter ought to be urged. 

Mr, ALLISON. Ido not think the Senate understood my re- 

quest. It is this—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the request. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; let the Chair state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the session of the Senate to-morrow shall 
commence at 11 o'clock. __1s there objection? 

Mr. PETTUS. Yes, sir; there is ee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the Senator from Iowa will agree to ad- 
journ now. It is nearly 5 o'clock, which is the usual time of 
adjournment. We want to on the Senator from Colorado, and 
it is too late an hour for him to take the floor to speak now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I accept thesituation. I do not wish to press 
the Senator from Colorado into speaking at this hour, but I give | rem 
notice that this is the last day while the conference report is pend- 
ing that we will adjourn at 5 ’ otetock without a yea-and-nay vote. 
If we want to the conference report, we must spend more 
than five hours a day upon it. I will yield to any Senator who 
wishes to make a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let us have an executive session. 

Mr. MILLS. Very well. 

Mr. GEAR. I more that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded te the con- 
sideration of executive Sanu After meek ae Say sateen spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened 
17 minutes p. m.) the Senate arned until to-morrow to-morrow, Friday, 


July 23, 1897, at 12 o'clock meri 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 22, 187, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Morris D, Wickersham, of Alabama, to beattorney of the Unit, 
States for the southern district of Alabama, vice Joseph N. Mil! 
to be remoyed. 

William D. Wright, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the Unit... 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice James H. Bib 
deceased. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Creighton M. Foraker, of New Mexico, to be marshal of {)1o 
United States for the Territory of New Mexico, vice Edward |.. 
Hall, to be removed. 

COMMISSIONERS TO EXAMINE AND CLASSIFY LANDS. 


George D. Green, of Montana, to be a commissioner to ex: amine 
and classify lands within the land- t and indemnity land-gra: 
limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in the Helena 


land district in Montana, vice Herbert ht, resigned. 

Miles Cavanaugh, of Helena, Mont., to a commissioner {o 
examine and classify lands within the land. tand indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific lroad Company in 


the Helena land district in Montana. Reinstatement. 

William R. Manning, of Newton, Iowa, to be a commissioner 
examine and classify lands within the land- t and Sedomnit y 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Company in 
the Helena land district in Montana, vice Edword H. Movius, 
resigned. 

CLERK OF DISTRICT COURT, ALASKA. 


Albert D, Elliot, of Washington, D. C., to be clerk of the district 
court for the District of Alaska, vice Charles D. Rogers, removed, 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Andrew L. Morrison, of New Mexico, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of New Mexico, to succeed Charles \. 
Shannon, removed. 


MEMBERS OF NICARAGUA CANAL COMMISSION, 


Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, United States Navy; Capt. 
Oberlin Mathies Carter, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
and Lewis M. Haupt, of Pennsylvania (an engineer from civil 
life), to be members of the N Canal Commission provide d 
for in the act of Congress approv: ee 1897, entitled ‘‘An act 


making app tions for sundry civil of the Govern- 
ment fo’ . il year ending June 30, 1 and for other pur- 
poses,” to fill original vacancies. 


makita ae THE NAVY. 


Capt. Norman H. — be a commodore in the Navy, 
— the a day of July, 4807, vice Commodore Robert L. 


Onatmnntiet Charles O'Neil, to be a captain in the Navy, from 
oe day of July, 1897, vice Capt. Norman H. Farquhar, pro- 


POSTMASTERS. 
Day Poy ewe ead seg sage og Sema , in the county of 
Pike and State of In in the place of Thomas K. Fleming, 


“Jom 0. W to be postmaster at Richmond, in the county 
of Ray and Seats of Missouri, in the place of Aaron B. Conrow, 


Fi Smith, to be 
Coos and State of New 
ved. 
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John J. Leedom, to be postmaster at St. Paris, in the county of | the Mexican market for coal, that ought to be held for us, is held 


Champaign and State of Ohio, in the place of William M. Huff- | by Wales. The coal that supplies Mexico is brought from Car- 


man, removed. 


Blanton 


| diff, when it ought to 
W. Burford, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county | and of the Pittsburg district, 


} 
in 


» brought from the coal fields of Alabama 
The object of this n!] is to anthor- 


of Wilson and State of Tennessee, in the place of James B. Tol- | ize the President to make a partial suspension, a power which he 


liver, removed. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate July 22, 1897. 


John I, Fullwood, whose nomination was sent to the Senate on | 
May 26, 1897, to be postmaster at Cedartown, in the State of | 
Georgia. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 22, 1897. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Frank Burns, to be postmaster at Ida Grove, in the county of 
Ida and State of Iowa. 

Albert H. Holland, to be postmaster at What Cheer, in the 
county of Keokuk and State of lowa. 

Carl Pickert, to be postmaster at Corunna, in the county of | 
Shiawassee and State of Michigan. 

George G. Boggs, to be postmaster at Shawnee, in the count 
Pottawatomie and Territory of Oklahoma. 
W. T. Cavanaugh, to be postmaster at Olympia, in the county 
of Thurston and State of Washington. 

Priscilla S. Scruggs, to be postmaster at Holly Springs, in the | 
county of Marshal! and State of Mississippi. 
Jerome E. Poche, to be postmaster at Washington, in the county 
of Wilkes and State of Georgia. 
Allen N. Armstrong, to be postmaster at Cassopolis, in the | 
county of Cass and State of Michigan. 
Samuel C, Kirkbride, to be postmaster at Clare, in the county | 
of Clare and State of Michigan. 


y of 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, July 22, 1897. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Henry N. CoupEn. 
The Journal of the proceedings of July 19 and 21 was read and 
approved. 
DISCRIMINATING DUTIES IMPOSED ON FOREIGN VESSELS 
COMMERCE, 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to report back the bill H. R. 3865 with 
a substitute therefor, and to ask for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania reports 
back from the Committee on Ways and Means the bill which the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (1. BR. 3941) toauthorize the President to suspend discriminating duties 
imposed on foreign vessels and commerce. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4228 of the Revised Statutes is amended by 
tothe same the following, to wit: “ Provided, That the President is 
suspend in part the operation of sections 42719 and 2502 so that | 
from a country imposing ial discriminating tonnage du- 
vessels, or inating im 


AND 


it 


i 


| 


the same class ican vessels and merchandise may enjoy in said for- 
eign country. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, under the existing Mexican 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, does this require unan- 
imous consent? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It isa privileged report, relating to the rev- 
enue. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require unanimous consent if it 


Telates to the revenue. 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. It does not require unanimous con- 


DALZELL. It is a privileged report. 
Speaker, the existing Mexican tariff law imposes discrimi- 
tonnage duties upon sailing vessels not owned by Mexican 
carrying lumber and general cargoes, but it especially 
vessels carrying . Now, under these circumstances, 
duties, of course, are imposed oe Government 
vessels, and under the existing law the President 
authorized to suspend the operations of that section re- 
in ty od where there are ee 
government, an ough that Gov- 
oe ae Aer carrying coal, we have to ae upon 
that would come to this and take 
to Mexico these discriminating duties. result is that 


ned 
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our coal 
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| tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DaLzE.u} 


t duties upon | 


dise, may enjoy in our ports the identical privileges which | ay6 imposed or levied in the 





| has not now. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Include Tennessee. 

Mr. DALZELL. And from the coal fields in Tennessee 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. And of Washington 

Mr. DALZELL. And of Washington. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has fully stated the object of this bill. I shall simply 
confirm what he has already stated. Some time ago some of our 
Southern coal dealers made a large contract with some of the 
Mexican steamship companies to supply them with coal, but when 
they came to fulfill and carry out the contract they found they 
could not carry it out because the United States charged them a 
dollar a ton to load coal on board Mexican vessels. 

Now, this country. the Pittsburg district, by shipping coal 
down the Mississippi River to New Orleans,and the Alabama and 


| ‘Fennessee coal fields ought to supply every ton of coal that goes 


into Mexico, because the transportation is 2,000 or 8,000 miles less 
from the United States than it is from Wales or England, whence 
they are now receiving coal. At present we are barred from 
the Mexican market by reason of this tonnage tax imposed on 
every ton of coal carried on vessels of that country. The object 
of this bill is simply to allow the President to set aside that ton- 
nage tax in reference to coal and to permit the miners of this coun- 
try to come into competition for the Mexican market 

Mr. DALZBLL. | yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama |Mr. WHEELER}. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I only rise for the 


| purpose of emphasizing what has been so well stated by the gen- 


and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. It is, however, important to 
state that a provision which sought to attain this end was ununi- 
mously passed by the Senate as a section of the tariff bill, but was 
stricken out by the conferees, not because of any obiection to such 
legislation, but because its effect was only temporary, and it was 
thought that a measure of that character should more fitly be 
incorporated in a special bill. This provision is introduced at 
the suggestion of the Secretary of State. He investigated the 
matter carefully, because it was brought to the attention of the 
Administration that a large traffic in coal was being lost to our 
country. 

It seems from the letter from the Secretary of Ste‘s that while 
the Mexican Government has removed nearly all discriminating 
duties, yet it appears from reports recently received from our con- 
suls that a discriminating duty in the nature of a tonnage duty 
of $1.50 per ton is still being levied on all sailing vessels not owned 
by Mexican citizens and having on board lumber or general car- 
goes other than coke and coal. 

The fact that coke and coal were specially exempted led Mexi- 
can merchants to believe that Mexican ships that visited our ports 
to load coal cargoes would be exempted from all tonnage duties. 
Under that understanding arrangements were made by them to 

urchase the coal for their Mexican trade at New Orleans or 
lobile. 

Under sections 4228 and 4229 and following the President is em- 
powered to suspend or remit the collection of alien taxes: 

Upon satisfactory proof being given to the President the government 
of any foreign nation, that no discriminating duties of tonnare or imposts 
yorts of such nation upon vessels wholly belong- 
ing to citizens of the United States, or upon the produce, manufactures, or 
merchandise imported in the same from the United States, etc 

It will be seen that while there is no discrimination by the 
Mexican Government against cargoes of coal, yet as there is dis- 
crimination against other cargoes, the Secretary of State is of 
opinion that the President can not issue a proclamation as con- 
templated by the above section. 

The consequence is that our Mexican friends can not load their 
ships at our ports, and they are now procuring their coal at Car- 
diff, Wales. 

To meet this exigency, the Committee on Ways and Means held 
a called meeting this morning and unanimously reported the fol- 
lowing bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4228 of the Revised Statutes is amended by 
adding to the same the following, to wit: “Provided, That the President is 
authorized to suspend in part the operation of ns 4219 and 252 so that 
foreign vessels from a country imposing partial discriminating tonnage du- 
ties upon American vessels, or partial discriminating import duties upon 
American merchandise, may enjoy in our ports the identical privileges which 
the same class of American vessels and merchandise may enjoy in said for- 
eign country.” 

The effect of this bill will be to extend the market for American 
products to our nearest foreign country, the country which here- 
tofore has had the bulk of its trade diverted from us. 

The members of this body must appreciate the importance of 
efforts to increase our commercial relations with Mexico. 
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This bill is directly in line with the long-established Democratic 
doctrine. The products of Southern mines, Southern farms, and 
Southern factories now contribute a very large proportion of our 
exports, and in that way add yearly to the wealth of our country 
to a greater extent than any other section of our land, 

Our exports of raw cotton run from $204,900,990 to $290,612,898, 
and to this great sum we are making large additions in our ex- 
ports of cotton-seed oil, iron, and cotton goods. Among our 
exports last year was 19,445,848 gallons of cotton-seed oil, valued 
at $5,476,510, and 409,937,291 pounds of cotton seed oil cake and 
meal, valued at $3,740,232. 

For some time we have been exporting pig iron to England and 
the Mediterranean ports at the rate of 1,000 tons a day, and it is 
expected that during next year our exports will ran from 309,000 
to 500,000 tons. The report from the Treasury Department for 
this month gives the Birmingham price of pig iron at $6.50 a ton, 
and previous months it is quoted as low as $6.20, a less price than 
pig ‘ron is sold anywhere else in the world. Alabama's production 
of iron is becoming immense, Last year it was greater than the 
production of the whole world one hundred years ago, 

In 1867 the South consumed 76,000 bales of cotton in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. Last year the Southern mills consumed 
1,076,000 bales. 

A great part of our manufactured goods are shipped abroad, 
and with proper facilities for shipping, this industry and foreign 
commerce could be vastly increased. 

Reports on this subject indicate that part cotton goods are 
now manufactured in the South at two-thirds the cost of the same 
character of goods in Manchester. The great problem of Ameri- 
can legislation is to remove obstructions and hindrances to our 
commercial relations with the world. 

The philosophy of political economy tells us that the first con- 
ditions of success in such endeavors are compromise, expediency, 
and concession. 

Those who are to make our laws must realize that our indvus- 
trial condition demands from us a policy which will give us the 
markets of foreign countries. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does it produce any revenue? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

ee McMILLIN. I desire to make a few remarks upon this 
subject. 

" Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, if I understood cor- 
rectly, the Chair decided it was a privileged question if the bill 
related to revenue. From the explanations I have heard from 
gentlemen who have spoken, I do not see any revenue to be re- 
ceived, and therefore I think this is not a privileged question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It relates to the revenue. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair desires to state that itis privileged 
if it relates to revenue, and whether it increases or decreases the 
revenue makes no difference. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I wanted that understood. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield now to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. McMILLIN}. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr.$ er, I favored this measure in the 
Committee on Ways and Means and I favor its passage here for 
the reason that it tends to remove, and in fact does remove if car- 
ried out, one of the existing barriers to more extended trade with 
our neighboring Republic of Mexico. By reason of the vast 
amount of smeiting that is done in Mexico, there is a large de- 
mand for coking coal which ought to be treated us an important 
item in the commerce of a country that desires to extend its com- 
merce as ours does. The coal fields of Alabama and Tennessee 
lie near to the Gulf of Mexico, and by actual investigation and 
by conditional contracts that have Ween 12ade, as I am informed, 
it has been ascertained that our people can get a large portion of 
that trade, if not the whole of it, provided the existing legal bar- 
riers to transportation can be removed. 

This resolution authorizes the removal of the barriers. Not 
only are the States of Tennessee and Alabama and the Poca- 
hontas coal fieldsiuterested, but, by reason of the fact that coking 
coal can be shipped from the Pittsburg coal fields and West Vir- 
ginia cheaply by water to the Gulf of Mexico, they, too, are inter- 
ested in the passage of this measure. I for one believe that 
every unnecessary obstacle that stands in the way of commerce 
ought to be removed. Weare making wonderful strides in the 
South in the direction of the reclamation of markets from other 
countries wherever we are unhampered. 

While the tariff bill which has just passed was being considered 
in the Senate, during the month of May alone one iron company 
in the South, the Tennessee Iron and (foal Company, exported to 
foreign countries 32,000 tons of pig fron, and they expect to ex- 
port 300,000 tons during the com year, or at the rate of a 
thousand tons a day. When we remember that the total import 








of pig iron to the United States in the last fiscal year was only 
57,000 tons and that this one com has exported more than 
United States, it strikes me 


the amount imported by the whoie 
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that it is time for us to try whether we can not in fair competi- 
tion capture not only the iron markets of the world, but a gooq 
portion of the coal markets also. This measure is a step in that 
direction, and being such, I sincerely hope that the House w))| 
paes it. 

Sir, only twenty-two years ago I, as a member of the Tennessea 
legislature, voted to incorporate the parent company of this great 
concern, located at South Pittsburg, Tenn. You can form from 
this an idea of the strides it has made, Not only does it ship its 
pig iron to Northern markets, but it is now reaching out and tak- 
ing England's market from her. Iron pipes made from this pig 
are being shipped from the United States to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Let us pass this bill and break another of the fetters 
that bind this industrial giant in its successful struggle. 

Mr. DALZELL. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas {Mr. RIpGELY]. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked the privilege to 
speak in favor of this measure, first, because it is calculated in its 
terms to release and relieve present restrictions upon trade and 
commerce, and second, for the reason that I, too, come from a 
State and a district that are producing and exporting coal beyond 
our borders. I speak of the State of Kansas, which is generally 
understood to besimply an agricultural State. Outofa population 
of 200,000 there are 50,000 ro in my district who are living 
chiefly by the mining of coal and other minerals, and we are send- 
ing to-day to the general markets, and now over our new Kansas 
City, Pittsburg and Gulf Railroad to the Gulf of Mexico, train 
after train load of coal. In its quality it is one of the best gas and 
coking coals in the Union, and am glad to have an opportunity 
of saying that the State of Kansas joins with these other States 
in behalf of this measure, which will to scme extent free our com- 
merce from some of the restrictions that .ow rest upon it. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DALZELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LAND DISTRICTS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 


object. 

The SPEAKER. The right to object is, of course, reserved 
until the bill is read for the information of the House. 

The bill was read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act providing a 
civil government for Alaska,” approved May 17, 1884, to create the office of 
surveyor general of Alaska, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of anact entitled “Anact providing a civil 
government for Alaska” be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking 
out the words “ the commissioner ed for by this act to reside in Sitka 


shall be ex officio ae of said office, and the clerk provided for by 
this act shall be ex officio receiver of public moneys, and the marsha! provided 
for by this act shall be ex officio or ral of said district.” 

the President, by and with the 


Sec, 2. That there shall be 
advice and consent of the Senate, a surveyor-general for the district of 
Alaska, embracing one surveying . 
Sec, 3, That the surveyor-general of Alaska shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $2,000 per annum 
ered, in his discretion, to 


Sec. 4. The President is authorized and em 
divide said Terri into two land districts and to designate the boundaries 
thereof; and he is authorized and em ered to a nt, by and with 

seginer of said tional land office 


the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
and receiver of eys therefor; and in case of the creation of such 


ublic mon 
additional land district the surveyor-general shall serve in both districts. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman vield for a question? 

Mr. LACEY. I should like to explain the bill to the House be- 
fore the question is submitted for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ido not rise for the of objecting. 
[ simply want to ask the gentleman if this is the same bill which 

the House last year? 

Mr. LACEY. There were two bills relating to this subject that 
passed the House, and I have consolidated the two into one in 
this bill, using the identical language contained in the one which 
passed on the 7th day of last January. I have, however, added, 
at the request of the Land Office, section 4, which has just been 
read, giving to the President the power, in his discretion, to create 
an additional land district in Alin. This may become neces- 
sary—indeed, I think it is —but at the same time it was 
thought that it would be better safer to leave it to the discre- 
tion of the President. This bill gives him the authority so that if 
a new land district is found to be necessary in the Yukon regions 
(and it seems to me clearly evident that it is necessary), he may, 


in his discretion, create such new district. 

That would require the appointment of a new er at a sal- 
ary of $500 a and of a receiver at a salary of $500 a year. 
The additional compensation of those officials would be in the 


nature of fees, There is now only one land district in Alaska, 


wi 
« 


1897. 
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with the land office at Sitka. The commissioner for Alaska, who | 


acts as justice of the peace and resides at Sitka, acts as register 
ex officio. The clerk of the district court, who also resides at 
Sitka, acts as receiver of public moneys ex officio, and the United 
States marshal acts as surveyor-general ex officio. 

The two bills which we passed last January proposed a change 
of the law so as to create the office of surveyor-general, with a 
register and receiver at that land office. This bill now, in addi- 
tion, gives discretion to the President to establish an additional 
land district and land office if he should deem it necessary. The 
two bills passed last January were passed at the request of the 
officers of the Interior Department under the previous Adminis 
tration, and in pursuance also of repeated requests which had 
been made from that Department from time to time within the 
last four or five years. The Senate, however, failed to take up 
those bills, and they did not become laws. 


Under the additional section embraced in this bill a new land | 


office may be created in Yukon Valley or such other place as the 
President may designate. And it is very probable that the estab- 
lichment of this office may be very urgently demanded. The dis- 
tance by the lakes and the Chilkut Pass and by foot travel is 
about 800 miles; and from Sitka the distance to this new mining 
region is between 800 and 1,000 miles. It is very difficult to pass 
to and fro between the land office and that region, and the journey 
is very expensive. The trip, with the best means of trayel avail- 
able, consumes twenty or thirty days. 
will be necessary, even within the next few weeks or a month, to 
create this additional land office. If there should be no such 
necessity, it need not be done. 

I have submitted this bill to my colleagues on the last Public 


Lands Committee, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. McRae] and | 


others, and I think there is no question that it will meet the ap- 
proval of all of them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is nothing in this bill which changes 
the law with reference to obtaining land claims out there? 

Mr. LACEY. Nothing whatever. Thelaw asto mineral lands 
and town sites has been extended—by the act of 1891, I believe—to 
the Territory of Alaska. This bill does not touch the law as to 
homestead lands, desert lands, or coal lands. 
it now is with reference to mineral lands and town sites, but it 


office if it should be found necessary. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. 
understand. are what make this measure necessary? 

Mr.LACEY, They are what make the fourth section necessary. 
The other sections were deemed necessary and were passed by this 
House last January; they have been deemed necessary by the in- 
terior Department for several years past; and request has been re- 
peatedly made by that Department for the enactment of legisla- 
tion of this kind. This additional land office may be rendered 
wey by the remarkable discovery of gold in the Yukon 

ley. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. 
in the British Possessions? 

Mr. LACEY. The discoveries, as I understand, are on both 
American and Canadian soil. The Circle City region is in the 
United States, and the Klondyke region is understood to be in 
British America. 
affect that region. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. 
discoveries have been in British Columbia? 

Mr. LACEY. 
countries; and the more recent discoveries seem to indicate even 
richer diggings in Alaska than in British Columbia. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. This bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands in the last Congress, and we have no 
report of the present Congress. 

; LACEY. There was a report from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands in the last Congress. If the gentleman would like to 
hear the letter of the Interior Department in regard to the neces- 
sity for the passage of the first three sections of the bill, that let- 
ter can be read for the information of the House. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. The gentleman realizes, of course, 
that the Fifty-fourth Congress could not very well do business 
for the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. LACEY. Well, there is a great resemblance between the 
two Congresses, though the majority is not quite so large now as 
formerly. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. The Republican majority in this 


Is not that discovery of gold largely 


Con is a little more brutal, and this Congress has less regard 
for the rules of the House. 
Mr. LACEY. I think that this Congress has been improved by 


the accession of my friend from Kansas [Mr. Simpson] since the 
last session. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. What I wanted to suggest was that 
there would appear to be no great necessity for this measure, in- 
asmuch as a very large portion of the recent gold discovery has 





It leaves the law as | 


Of course, any legislation of ours could not | 


But a very large portion of these | 
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The probability is that it | 
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been in British Columbia. I understand that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is already taking steps to keep American miners out of 
that region, as a matter of reprisal against the vicious tariff leg- 


islation which we have just passed. The necessity for this legis- 


| lation, I suggest, is more imaginary than real. 


Mr. LACEY. Ithink not. This bill has been prepared at the 


rejuest of the Land Office, after full consultation and deliber- 
ation in that Department, and after consultation with gentlemen 
living in Alaska who have been pressing especially thi ‘yency 
of the first part of the bill for a long time 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I understand that the Commissioner 


of the Land Office is a member of the party at 
and I understand, too, there is great pressure f 
by men who rendered efficient political 


present in power; 
wr official positi 


service 


nhs 


» during the last 


} Campaign. 


Mr. LACEY. 
such pressure. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I take this to be a scheme to pro- 
vide some more offices for the numerous applicants. 

Mr. LACEY. I have heard of no such pressure. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I hope that no political mat- 
ter will enter into the discussion of this bill. The miners in that 
district need a land office near at hand where they can prove their 


The gentleman is entirely mistaken; there is no 


| claims, for it will be very expensive for them to go to the existing 


land office. 

[t is true, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Smrpson] has 
suggested, that the recent discoveries of gold have been partly in 
British Columbia; but the line between Alaska and British Co- 
lumbia is in doubt, so that it will be necessary for many of those 
people to use both the United States land office and that 
vided by the Canadian Government; hence the impertance of 
our promptly establishing a land office there. Those people can 
not afford to go 800 or 1,000 miles for the purpose of proving their 
claims. In order to save the miners from this unreasonable ex- 


pro- 


| pense, it seems to me wise to vest in the President the power to 


establish this land office if he should deem it proper, selecting 
such place for the location as within the next two or three months 
may appear to be best. Probably at present the best location 
could not be determined; hence the wisdom of vesting the loca- 


| tion in the President. 
gives the President the discretion to create this additional land | 


Mr. McMILLIN. 


Is it customary to vest this power in the 


| President, or has it not heretofore been vested in the Interior 
These new discoveries of gold, as I | 


Department? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In my State the location of land offices has 
in several instances been made by the President. 

Mr. LACEY. It is usual under the law to fix the place in the 
bill, as I think I have already stated, but under the general law 
itis provided that this may be changed from time to time at the 
discretion of the President. Ordinarily you create the district, 
and the Interior Department locates the oltice or removes it from 
time to time as occasion may require. 

Mr. McRAE. The general law permits the President to make 
the districts, but under the separate laws, as usually passed, it is 
the custom in the western part of the country, where members 
desire these offices to be located, to desiguate the place in the bill. 
This bill is in accordance with the general law, leaving it with the 
Department to establish the office. 

Mr. LACEY. While the gentleman from Arkansas is on the 
floor, I would like to ask him, as he is familiar with this subject, 
has gone over it fully, and is thoroughly conversant with the 


| public-land service, being associated with the Public Lands Com- 


I understand they are divided between the two | mittee for several Congresses past, whether, in his opinion, this 


provision ought or ought not to be adopted: 

Mr. McRAE. I think the legislation ought to be passed. I will 
say, however, that I do not like this method of legis!ating—with- 
out committees, or without full consideration. But it may be 
said, in this connection, that we have considered this bill, I think 
the first two sections, carefully heretofore, and passed it, I be- 
lieve, in two Congresses; and the fourth section only seeks to put 
the office close to the people who are going to Alaska in such 
I do not think a thousand miles of distance should 
stand between them and the land office, but that they should 
have the opportunity of availing themselves of the privileges of 
our land laws by the location of the office in their vicinity. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit me, as I understand it now, th 
House of Representatives in the last Congr 
Senate? 

Mr. LACEY. It passed in the last Congress, 
the former Administration, and the two biils, 
tleman, were drawn in the Interior D« 
and introduced by me at the request of the Department. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Now,tothat bill, that has already been passed, 
is added an additional section, as I understand it? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes, sir; section 4, giving authority and discre- 


from Iowa 
same act passed the 
3s and went to the 


at the request of 
wll say tothe gen- 
artment, and sent here 


tion to the President, if in his judgment it shall be nicessary, to 
organize another land district in Alaska. 
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Mr. BRUCKER. This bill, as I believe you state, failed in its 
ssage in the Senate? ~ 
Mr. LACEY, Yes. 

Mr. BRUCKER. That Congress—the Fifty-fourth—passed 

actically the same act now introduced, with the exception of 
Eis additional section which you have added, and it went to the 
Senate, which failed to pass it. Now, the question I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Iowa is this: Why did the Senate fail 
to pass that bill? What reason, if any, was urged against its 

ssage? 

Mr. LACEY. Therewasnoreason. They ety failed to pass 
it: A good many bills, as the gentleman knows, that are sent over 
to the Senate from the Honse fail to become laws without any 
good reason being assigned for the failure. 
=. BRUCKER. How early in the last Congress did it pass the 

ouse? 

Mr. LACEY. On the 7th day of January, 1897. 

I am satisfied, in view of recent developments, that prompt ac- 
tion could now be obtained. Of course, Louie. we can not tell 
with certainty. Their rules, I will say to my friend from Kansas 

M ‘ Simpson ], seera to be even more mysterious than ours appear 
im, 

Mr. GAINES. What portion of this act was recommended by 
the last Congress? 

Mr. LACEY. All of it except section 4; and that only gives 
discretionary power to the President to create the additional office, 
presumably in the Yukon region, if needed. 

Mr. GAINES. You say it is important that it shall be passed 
now? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes, sir. If it is not passed now, it will have to 
go over until next December; and in the meantime, the great rush 
which is now going on to that region will result in serious incon- 
venience to our fellow-citizens. 

Mr. GAINES. Has the gentleman asked the appointment of 
oe to consider and —— upon such measure as this? 

r. LACEY. Why, my friend from Kansas [Mr. Smmpson] 
and myself have been pressing that matter, but we have not been 
successful. gy ore 

Mr. GAINES. t shows how tardily meritorious legislation 
can get through the House. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. There is another suggestion I would 
like to make to the gentleman from Iowa in regard to the pee 
of this measure. It may facilitate the development of gold mines 
and flood the country with cheap gold, and we will be reduced to 
the condition of having “cheap and dishonest” dollars. [Laugh- 
a Has the gentleman given any consideration to that ques- 

on? 

Mr. LACEY. Oh, yes; I have examined it carefully and with 
the utmost anxiety. Loe.) 

I have no doubt, however, but that in view of present condi- 
tions we had better risk it. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 ask that the question be submitted for unani- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa whether he will not amend his bill so as to dispense with the 
creation of the office of surveyor-general in Alaska and provide 
that the surveys shall be made directly * the Government offi- 
cials, as sn yt being made in the Indian Territory. And incon- 
nection with that, I want to be indulged to make a remark as to 
what I understand to be the situation. 

Mr. LACEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois such time 
as he may desire. : 

Mr. CANNON. Not so much to discuss the bill as to appeal 
to the judgment of the gentleman in charge of it. I am under 
the impression that if there were no surveyors-general in the 
United States we would be better off. As I understand it now, 
the function of the surveyor-general is to make a contract for the 
survey of the land. Then it is done under contract, and after the 
survey is made the work is not complete until a special agent of 
the Department has examined the contract work to see that it 
complies with the contract. 

Mr. LACEY. Well, I wiil suggest the answer right there that 
this bill does not contemplate a survey of the Territory of Alaska, 
because the general land laws have not been extended to Alaska. 
The only land laws that have been thus extended are the laws in 
relation to minerals and to town sites. Consequently the letting 
of contracts for the general survey of the Territory is not contem- 
plated atall. The a fees will be turned in, and 
they will undoubtedly pay salary. Last —_ the fees, if I 
recollect aright, came very — to the $2,000 limit, only falling 
short of it perhaps $200, and in co. of course the fees 
would every exceed the amount of this ; 

Mr. CANNON. But what possible use is ‘ 


é for a surveyor- 
general in the absence of contracts for surveys 


Mr. LACEY. Thesurveyor-general surveys the mining claims, 
Those claims are paten frequently. The necessary expendi- 
ture is incurred upon them, and it becomes very important oft... 
that surveys should be made. They are made by the survey, r- 
general, or under his direction. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Made by a deputy. 

Mr. LACEY. Heretofore the work i been done under thc 
direction of the marshal of the United States court. He is .« 
officio surveyor-general, but has been selected of course with re’. 
erence to his qualifications as marshal rather than as a survey: 
of the public lands. E 

Mr. McRAE. If my friend will allow me—— 

Mr. LACEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. McRAE, In addition to the town-site and mineral laws, 
the act organizing the Territory of Alaska also provides for sur- 
veys under what is known as the deposit system. 

r. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. McRAE. And in that Territory there are some surveys 
being made, and others might be made. 

Mr. CANNON. That is under the rectangular system, as | 
understand. 

Mr. McRAE. Ido not know how that is, but the act author- 
izes it, and I presume the surveyor-general would have control of 
all those matters. 

Mr. CANNON. My point is this: Under the deposit system 
the work is done under contract. That is to say, the men whio 
desire the survey deposit the cost thereof, and then the contract is 
let to the surveyor, and that work requires examination by a 
special sae ow, what I want to say is that especially in that 
inhospitable country, so far as the climate is concerned, my judy- 
ment, so far as I can have any judgment, is that the rectangular 
system of surveys is not apt; but if it were apt, it could be done 
much better directly by the Government , and when the 
survey was made it would not uire examination or double 
work. Iam quite satisfied, from what little knowl I have, 
that the surveyors-general, even in the territory of the United 
States outside of Alaska, could well be abolished without injury 
to the public service. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 1 will state the manner in which we make 
surveys in Colorado, A aay United States surveyor makes 
the survey. He is not a salaried officer. He is simply deputized. 

Mr. CANNON. He takes the contract. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, heisdeputized. They have aschedule 
price. 

— KING. He is employed by private persons, and paid by 
em. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. The party who wants the claim patented 
pays entirely for the work. No “<2 is incurred by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at Yet that deputy surveyor 
has to be skilled, and must be under the direction of the surveyor- 
general. Now, when the notes and —_ come in, they are ex- 
amined by the surveyor-general. If he sees that are defect- 
ive, if the description is not correct, if there are ts, then he 
sends the papers back for a resurvey or a better description. It 
is important that there should be some central head to whom these 
matters can be referred. Itisa oe office in our State. 
The fees are generally large. In tate of Colcrado the fees 
pay $200 a day to the Government, and although there will not be 
that amount in Alaska, yet I am satisfied they will more than pay 


the 

Mr. LACEY. The fees nearly amounted to the salary pro- 
vided last year, eotutthutanting there was no such demand for 
surveys as there is now. 

Mr.SHAFROTH. The fees would amount to more than double 
the salary, no doubt, this year. 

Mr.CANNON. My point is, that surveys under the deposit sys- 
tem in the territory outside of Alaska have led, in the last quar- 
ter ce , to almost innumerable frauds, and now—— 

Mr. LACEY. I will ask my friend from Senger) ges Cannon] 
if that objection which he is now suggesting with reference to 
ee not apply with equal force to California and 

Mr. CANNON. No; because in California and Nevada there 
are railways and telegraphs and on and all that kind of 
a en different from what it is in 


Now, in my judgment—and I do not want to embarrass the 
gentleman—in my ju t, which is not worth a great deal, be- 
cause what I do not know about the land laws would make a 


book—but from the little Ido know it seems to me that the neces- 
sity for the creation of the office of surveyor-general, for any useful 
, is not indicated in Alaska. 


r. LACEY. Let me call the ‘s attention to the 
fact that there is a there now. 
Mr.CANNON. Yes; I know that he performs the duty by virtue 
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of another office; but what in my judgment ought to be done would 





utilize an Official of the Government directly in making 
a oe as they are now being made in the Indian Territory. 


When once ie by a sworn officer, no examination is required, 
and the work is well done and economically done. Now, if the 
gentleman has not examined it up to the point that he feels willing 
to change his bill and adopt the other system, I shall not seek to 
embarrass the bill, but hope that the gentleman will fully examine 
it between this and the beginning of the next session of Congress; 
and substantially at the aan of the settlement of that great 
expanse of territory, in which evidently there is much of mineral, 
we will not carry the errors of the present land laws, but will 
avail ourselves of the better system. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman permit me one question? 

Mr. LACEY. I would say in response to my friend from IIli- 
nois that the system he criticises is already in operation in Alaska. 
It was put there in 1891—— 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear anything that is 

ing said. 
= SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. LACEY. Thesystem the gentleman from Illinois criticises 
has been in force in Alaska since 1891, and it is in force in all the 


States and in all the Territories where there are public lands and | 


mineral lands. To attempt to draw a new land law at first only 
applicable to Alaska would be a very difficult thing, which could 
not and ought not to be done hastily. That law is already in 
operation in Alaska. We extended the public-land laws for cer- 
tain purposes to Alaska, and the machinery for carrying out those 
land laws in that Territory has already been extended; but it is 
inconvenient, because of the lack of a surveyor-general. 

Instead of having a surveyor-general, he is surveyor-general and 
United States marshal both. Instead of drawing one salary, he is 
drawing two. He draws the salary of both offices, and there will 
be ample fees in the Land Department to pay his salary and a good 
deal more for a new man whose time would be devoted exclusively 
to the legitimate duties of the office, and that is an objection that 
has been urged by both Administrations—the last Administration, 
and I am not sure, but even in Mr. Harrison’s Administration I 
think the matter was called to the attention of Congress. At any 
rate, it has been repeatedly called to the attention of Congress 
during the last Administration. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Does the gentleman say that this 
matter has been pending since Harrison’s Administration? 

Mr. LACEY. I am not sure as to the year when our attention 
was called to the necessity fer the first part of this bill, but it has 
been in two separate and distinct reports of the Secretary of the 
Interior of the last Administration. Iam notsure that it has gone 
back so far as the Harrison Administration, but it has been a 
matter of long standing. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Will the appointment of this official 
come under the civil-service rules? 

Mr. LACEY. I think not. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Then we will not get a nonpartisan 
surveyor-general? 

Mr. LACEY. Iam afraid we will not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I wanted to call the attention of 
that great civil-service reformer, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR], to that fact. He ought to look into this matter. 

Mr. LACEY. I have seen the gentleman from Ohio, who feels 
very sorry that they are not under the civil service, but he thinks 
this is not a good time to change the law in that respect. [{Laugh- 
ter.] If no other gentleman desires to speak on the bill, I will ask 
for a vote. o 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I rejoice that even in the evening 
of this session, of this extra and extraordinary session, the Repub- 
lican party has finally found that at this extra session of Congress 
we have really the constitutional power and right to do some- 
thing else than simply meddle with the tariff. e distinguished 
gentleman from lowa [{[Mr. Lacey], for whom I have great re- 
pee has suggested that this matter is of great importance and 

ould be immediately passed by the House. He says the com- 
mittees of the last House recommended and that body passed 
> except an amendment he had added to-day, and that the bill 

the last House was sent to the Senate, where it slept. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is one of thousands of ‘‘ important” bills 
whose consideration has been suppressed by the failure of the 
Speaker to appoint committees to consider and report them. For 
nearly six months other important matters have suffocated in 

while the public welfare demanded their enactment 

law. For nearly six months we have done nothing when we 
desired on this side to work at the thousands of other *‘ important ” 
matters which have gone without attention, when if the commit- 
tees had been appointed as contemplated by the Constitution, and 
as evidenced by the prevailing action of the Senate in sending us 
Panels tits to act upon, they could have been considered. I say 

am delighted—— 
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Mr. LACEY. Iam delighted to hear the gentlemen is delighted. 

Mr. GAINES. I am delighted, Mr. Speaker, that the Repub- 
lican party has reversed itself in its construction of the rights and 
powers of an extra session of Congress under the Constitution, and 
by this act permits the people at last to be heard. 

Mr. LACEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation 
thereof the bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading: 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. LACEY, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House was declared in recess until 12 o'clock 
m, to-morrow. 








CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H.R. 1173) 
for the relief of Warren A. Woodson; and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 3942) to divide the State 
of Kansas into two judicial districts—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3943) to provide for and regu- 
late the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands as a Territory of the 
United States—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3944) to enforce 
the rights of naval prisoners and to regulate court-martial pro- 
ceedings—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GAINES: A bill (H. R.3945) for the improvement of the 
lower Cumberland River—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3946) directing the foreclosure 
of the Government lien on the Pacific railroads, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 3947) to amend 
section 8738 of the Revised Statutes of the United States for 
1878—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 3948) to extend the public-land 
laws to the Territory of Alaska—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 3949) to amend the natn- 
ralization laws of the United States—to the Commitee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RIDGELY: A joint resolution (H. Res. 80) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A joint resolution (H. Res. 81) 
authorizing the appointment of a monetary commission and pro- 
viding for its expenses—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Washington: A resolution (House Res. No. 
80) for the consideration of H. R. 3394, entitled ‘‘An act to estab- 
lish an assay office at Seattle, in the State of Washington ”—to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEWART of Wisconsin: A memorial of the legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, urging the passage of the Torrey 
bankruptcy law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3951) to increase the 
pension of Isaac H. Ferguson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions. 

By Mr. BOTKIN: A bill (H. R. 3952) granting a pension to 
Richard Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3953) granting a pension to Calvin P. Lynn— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRENNER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3954) to relieve G. W. 
Burksdo!l from the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


rd Mr. BRUCKER: A bill (H. R. 3955) for the relief of Mark H. 
Ridle 


y, Companies B and ©, Tenth Michigan Infantry—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3956) to grant a pension to Charles Farmer— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. a 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3957) granting an 
increase of pension to Uriah H. Owings—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: A bill (H. R. 3958) removing charge of de- 
sertion from John H. Jaques, member Company K, Seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Infantry Valuninests the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3959) granting a pension to Martha E. James, 
widow of Peter O. James, of Company G, Fourth Regiment Iowa 
Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8960) removing the charge of de- 
sertion from record of David 8, Reagan, Company B, Seven- 
teenth Iowa Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3961) granting a pension to James H. Cole, 
of Pieasantville, Marion County, lowa—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 3962) for the relief of James 
L. ..utchin—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OTJEN: A bill (H. R. 3963) to permit certain parties to 
intervene in the equity cause of The United States against Morris 
and others, pending in the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RIXEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 8964) to correct the 
military record of William F. Baldridge, of Culpeper County, 
Va.—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3965) granting a pension to 
William H. Hyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZENOR: A bill (H. R. 3966) granting a pension to 
James Faulkenborough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following es and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEPBURN: Paper to accompany House bill for the re- 
moval of the charge of desertion from the record of John H. 
Jaques, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment lowa Volunteer 
Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEWART of Wisconsin: Resolutions of the Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin Grand Army of the Republic, indorsing the 
bill o a military park at Vicksburg—to the Committee on Mili- 

airs. 

Also, resolutions of the Department of Wisconsin Grand Army 
of the Republic, ee appointment of ex-Union soldiers for 
= of examining boards—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, resolutions of the Department of Wisconsin Grand Army 
of the Republic, in favor of military instruction in public schools— 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: Petition of W. N. Voris, of Al- 
bion, Ind., for pension legislation—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


SENATE. 


FRIDAY, July 28, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by Rev. L. B. Witson, D. D., of the city of Baltimore. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. CHANDLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2335) granting a pension to Charles Edson, 
reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon, 

SENATE PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS. 


Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, reported the following resolution; which, with the accom- 
pan memorandum, was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That there be allowed and paid to John Irwin, jr., late clerk of 
the Committee on Pri and Elections, from the con nt fund of the 
Senate, $700, as compensation for his services in the preparation of the Appen- 
ge te Election Cases, authorized by concurrent resolution of March 

Mr. CHANDLER. From the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections I report a document entitled An Appendix to Senate 
Election Cases, 1893-1897; Cases Concerning the Power of Execu- 
tives of States to Fill Vacancies. The document has been prepared 
under the concurrent resolution of March 21, 1894. I move that 
it be referred, without printing, to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2473) to provide for the 
payment of final judgments of the supreme court of the Distric+ 
of Columbia under an act entitled “‘An act to provide a peri. 
nent system of highways in that part of the District of Colui\ja 
lying outside of cities,” approved March 2, 1893, and for other 
purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to tho 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 2474) for the 
relief of Thomas F. Rowland; which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. , 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2475) for the relief of George Ww, 
Quintard; which was read twice by its title, and referred to tho 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 2476) for the relief of Mrs, 
Harriet A. Maxwell: which was read twice by its title, and re. 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 2477) for the relief of the At. 
lantic Works; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McBRIDE introduced a bill (S. 2478) granting a pension to 
G. W. Morris, of Bay City, Oreg.; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Comuit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
re twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 

aims: 

A bill (S. 2479) for the relief of James Q. Shirley and the estate 
of Francis De Long, with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 2480) for the relief of Robert Smith, of Portland, 
Oreg. (with an ioeeees paper); and 

A bill (S, 2481) for the relief of Francis M. Tompkins, of Oregon 
(with accompanying papers). 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. MORGAN. If the morning business is concluded, [ ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate will take up the bill (H. R. 
8941) to authorize the President to suspend discriminating duties 
imposed on foreign vessels and commerce. It is the bill which 
came from the House and was read and considered yesterday. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall not object if it does not lead to debate, 
but if it does I shall object to the consideration of the bill at this 
time. 

aie i no objection, the Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill was read at length yesterday, and 
was —— to the Senate. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PROPOSED SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the ar order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I move that Senate resolution No. 116 be 
taken up for consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is the report of 
the committee of conference on House bill 379. In place of that 
the Senator from South Carolina moves that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of resolution No. 116, submitted by him, 
providing for a committee to investigate charges, etc., reported 
adversely from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order that debate is not in 
order u the motion. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is the Senator's point of order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The point of order is that debate is 
not in order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. On taking up the resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not debatable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senator from South Carolina to Rule XXVII. ‘*The question 
of proceeding to the consideration of the report” of a conference 
committee ‘shall be immediately put, and shall be determined 
without debate.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. Weare in the morning hour and this is morn- 
ing business. When 2 o’clock comes, of course the conference 

rt will lace eve A 

. ALLISON. As I understand the rules of the Senate and 
the rules of parliamentary practice respecting conference reports, 
wa have ence of ev else at any time. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. e Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from South Carolina to Rule VIII, that “All motions 
made before 2 o'clock to proceed to the consideration of any mat- 
ter shall be determined without debate.” The motion is in order. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. s . : 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Nevada | Mr. Jones]. If he were present, 


I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 
Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with my colleague, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKus]. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WILson}. 
should vote ‘** yea.” 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). I am 

ired with my colleague, the senior Senator from New York { Mr. 
MoRPHY , and withhold my vote. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin}, 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Connecticut | Mr. PLatr]. 
should vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorriLu], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WHITE (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHoup}. 
vote ‘* yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ihave a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Gray], but the Senator from Oregon | Mr. 
McBrIveE} is not 
my pair to him. | 


I am paired with the 
If he were present, I 


I am paired with 
If he were present, I 


If he were present, I should 


aired, and I take the liberty of transferring 
will vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 
r. RAWLINS. Iam paired with the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. 

Hanna]. If he were present, I should vote ** yea.” 

Mr. MALLORY. I desire to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proctor] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The junior Senator from Vermont 
has not voted. 

Mr. MALLORY. Iam paired with the junior Senator from 
Vermont. If he were present, I should vote ** yea.” 

Mr. BURROWS (after having voted in the negative). 1 am 
paired with the senior Senator from Louisiana | Mr. Carrery}, 
and withdraw my vote. | 


Mr. BACON (after having voted in theaffirmative). Under the 


arran ent made between the junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land {Mr. WETMORE] and myself, either of us has a right to vote 


in his discretion in matters not political. As this is a matter not 
Ss I desire my vote to remain, although the Senator from 
hode Island is absent. 

Mr. BURROWS. If there is no objection, I will transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana {Mr. Carrery] to 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Wetmore} and let 
my vote stand. 

e result was announced—yeas 15, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Allen, Cannon, Kenney, Turley, 
Bacon, Chilton, Mills, Turner, 
Bate, Clay, Roach, Walthall. 
Berry, Harris, Tillman, 
NAYS—35. 
Aldrich, Deboe, Jones, Ark. Pettus, 
Allison, Fairbanks, Lindsay, Quay, 
Baker, Foraker, Lodge, Sewell, 
Burrows, Erye. Me Millan, Spooner, 
Carter, Gallinger, Mason, Stewart, 
Yieeeee, Gear, Morgan, Thurston, 
Clark, Hale, . Nelson, Vest, 
Cullom, Hansbrough, Penrose, Warren. 
Davis, Hoar, Perkins, 
NOT VOTING—%9. 
Butler, Howley Mitchell, Shou 
Caffery Heitfeld, Morrill, Smith, 
Cockrell, Jones, Nev. Murphy, Teller, 
Daniel, Kyle, Pasco, Turpie, 
Elkins, McBride, Pettigrew, Wellington, 
Faulkner, eereey: Platt, Conn. Wetmore, 
George, Melaarin, Platt, N.Y. White, 
Gorman, ory, chard, ilson, 
Gray, Mantle, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Hanna, Martin, Rawlins, 
So Mr, TrLLMANn’s motion was not agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT OMAHA, NEBR, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The conference report on House bill 
879 is before the Senate, and the Senator from Colorado [ Mr. 
TELLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. THURSTON. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me 
to ask unanimous consent to introduce a joint resolution and se- 
cure its present consideration? If it leads to debate, 1 will with- 
draw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
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| the bill (S. 2138) to give the consent of Con 
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Mr. TELLER. What does the Senator from Nebraska desire? 

Mr. THURSTON, Congress passed a resolution to permit the 
Government building at the Tennessee Exposition to be built by 
contract and without public advertisement. I wish to have the 
same resolution passed now in reference to the Omaha Exposition. 

Mr. TELLER. If it does not lead to debate I do not care, but 
if it does I shal) be compelled to object. 

Mr. THURSTON. If it does. I will withdraw it 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishall be obliged to object if it does. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to makea statement in connection with 
the matter. The advertising was not done because the time was 
limited, and they could not put up the building 

Mr. TELLER. If any speeches are to be meade, I must object. 

Mr. BATE. It was not advertised for that reason. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
object to the introduction and present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. BATE. Oh, no, sir; but I wanted to explain in reference 
to the exposition in my own State. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution introduced by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THuRsToN] will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 66) providing for the erection of a 
Government building at the Transmississippi and International 
Exposition at Omaha, Nebr., was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to solicit proposals and to contract for the ex on of the building 
for the Government exhibit at the Transmississippi and International Expo- 
sition, authorized by act of Congress approved June 10, 1896, without public 
advertisement. ie 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


) 


MESSAGE FROM THE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
‘ress to a compact 
entered into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska 
respecting the boundary between said States. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, | have not felt disposed in the 
slightest degree to retard the speedy passage of this bill. I re- 
frained from submitting some objections | had to the bill some 
days ago, believing that to leave the discussion until after the con- 
ference committee had reported would expedite the passage of the 
bill. However, 1 do not, by the expression of a desire to dispose 
of the bill, wish to have it understood that I believe it is a proper 
bill to pass. Nor do I believe that it will accomplish the purpose 
its friends profess, at least, to believe that it will. I think, how- 
ever, that it will dispose for the time being, at least, of this ques- 
tion of the tariff, and enable the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment to direct its attention to other questions that must be 
presented to it. 

It would be profitable, perhaps, if it were not so late in the ses- 
sion, and there had not been so much delay in the passage of the 
bill, to go into an examination of the political condition of the 
country during the last twelve months, and the issues presented 
to the American people during the recent campaign. I shall not 
attempt, however, to go into any detailel examination of the 
causes that led up to the peculiar conditions that prevailed in the 
political field last year; but I do feel inclined to consider for a few 
moments what the issue was during the last campaign. 

L notice in the public press, and especially in that portion of 
the public press dominated by the Gold Democrats of the country, 
a severe arraignment of the Republicans of the Senate and of the 
Administration because they have not taken up the financial ques- 
tion, but have addressed themselves to the questions of revenue and 
protection to American industries. I do not feel called upon to 
in any way defend the Republican party, but I believe that the 
Republican party in its procedure is acting entirely in accord with 
the sentiment of the people expressed during the last campaign, 

I do not myself believe that the last campaign was an indorse- 
ment of the gold standard by tne people of the United States. I 
believe a great many people who voted for the, Republican candi- 
date and accepted the Republican platform bel’eved that it was a 
mistake, and that they believed that the questions of tariff and 
sufficient revenue were of more importance to the American peo- 
ple than the question of what should be its monetary system. 
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But a ee number of the people who have heretofore acted with 
the Republican party felt last year when the national convention 
met at St. Louis that there was a question before the American 
people of infinitely greater importance than the tariff question, 
and that was the money question. 

The Republican party professed at least to believe in its plat- 
form, its speakers holding that the money question was of sec- 
ondary importance. They presented the tariff question as the 
one of greatest importance, and, so far as the Republican party 
could, 1 believe they attempted to make in most sections of the 
country the question of the tariff the paramount question in the 
campaign, 

I suppose that everyone expected this legislative procedure 
with reference to the tariff when the Republican party came into 
power, and if those who supported the Republican candidate and 
called themselves the National Democracy did not so understand, 
they must have been very stupid indeed. However great the 
desire of the Republican organization and the leaders of the Re- 
publican party to secure their votes, I do not believe it can be 
contended that by any statement emanating from authority there 
was any indication given by the Republican party that they would 
not at the earliest possible moment revise the tariff. So the Gold 
Democrats who voted for McKinley voted for him upon the theory 
that some of those of us who did not support him had, that the 
money question was the paramount question, and — the theory 
that if they could succeed in electing a Republican President they 
would at least get an Administration friendly to their views. 

Iam told that they had some secret assurances in addition to 
the public expression that the Administration would be friendly 
to the doctrine advanced by the National Democratic party in its 
convention, which was the only party which had the courage to 
advocate the single gold standard in this country. I notice that 
the large and influential portion of the press of the country that 
advocated Democratic doctrines and at the same time supported 
McKinley are charging the Republicans with having been untrue 
to their pledges and their professions, and are complaining that 
this action was taken on the tariff instead of active work on the 
monetary question; but, in view of all the facts, this charge ap- 
pears to me to be unjustified. 


THE BRYAN-M’KINLEY CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. President, at this late day of the session I do not feel called 
upon to enter, nor would I feel justified in entering, into any ex- 
tended discussion of the character of the last campaign. I had 
intended to do that when I supposed that we should approach this 
subject and be ready to vote on it some time earlier than we are. 
I shall not now, except in a very general way, speak of the cam- 
paign. It was certainly the most remarkable campaign ever made 
in the United States. 

I think I may say, perhaps without offense to anyone, that it 
was such a campaign, at least on the part of the Republican party, 
as no man ever ——— could take place in a free country 
like ours. There was, I will admit, tremendous effort made by 
the publication of documents and by public speeches to convince 
the people that the salvation of the country rested on the election 
of the Repnblican candidate. That was by fair ——— and by 
a fair presentation of the doctrine of protection. But in addition 
to that there were agencies set at work and methods employed 
that had never before been employed in this country. 

Thore was a system of terrorism that had never been equaled 
in any portion of this country,in my opinion. There was a series 
of deceptions and frauds commit upon the people the like of 
which had never been seen in this country, and h I could say 
that in my judgment it will not be . But on the con- 
trary, 1 am compelled to say that the blican party having 
succeeded by these methods, I believe they are likely to be re- 
peated and to beccme a permanent feature and character of the 
political campaigns of the ee ee the people shall become 
er independent and sufficiently educated to repudiate 
and defy the methods thus employed. 

If anybody challenges the statement that the methods were 
wuatent and unexpected, I shall feel myself at liberty to go into 
detail. I think I would be able to show that the entire public 

which supported the Republican candidate tee with 
alsehoods from war ees as to the character of the Dem- 
ocratic candidate and efs and as to what would be the result 
if the Democratic candidate should be elected. He was c 
a ae views — oer never mopman “= and = 
is public expressions everywhere repudiated. ore 
than one charge of that kind was driven home, and more than one 
Republican speaker was compelled to withdraw his slander against 
the Democratic candidate. 

Not only was the Democratic candidate so attacked, but the 

Democratic platform also. It was m ted 


and show in detail that the charges made against 
platform were absolutely unfounded. 
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isrepresented from one end 
of the land to the other. As I said, if there were time, I could take 
the Democratic 
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I have spoken of the peculiar features of the campaign. 


refer to one, and that was the intolerance and bigotry that \ 


exhibited by the Republican speakers and the Republican }) 
ainst everyone who did not agree with them. The bitter 

of the campaign was never excelled, not even immediately after ; |, 

close of the great war that divided the people of the sections ,; 

the country into hostile armies. 

Every man who did not agree that the Republican platf 
contained all the patriotism and all the intelligence and all 
worth that existed among the American people was denounc 
an anarchist and a socialist, using the term in its extreme .), | 
offensive sense, and was charged with a desire to cheat some!) |\ 
to defraud his creditors, to debase the currency of the count{)\. 
and disgrace the General Government. The Republican pari\ _, 
a party assumed that it had a degree of intelligence, of rectit;,.’ 
and of honesty that its opponents did not possess. I regret to 
that during the campaign these claims and assertions wer: ) 
left to the ordinary stump speaker, but in every section ©/ {),,. 
country, from those who held the highest positions to the low, 
in the party, including the Republican candidate for the Pr. 
dency, these slanders against the opponents of that organizati 
were daily repeated. 

The result of the election was the election of the Republic: 
Presidential candidate and a Republican House pledged to the 1 - 
vision of the tariff, and not to the revision, but to the mainte- 
nance of the present financial conditions—the continuance of ||). 
gold standard. I do not recall that anywhere during the cam.- 
paign any Republican speaker, or any considerable number of 

publican papers outside of the limited number on the seaco:-', 
ever aaamonne that there should be a general revision of the mon.- 
tary system of the United States as is now contended for by a 
certain class of Republicans and by a class of men who do not 
call themselves Republicans, but who supported the Republican 
candidate. 

I suppose, judging from what has been said in the public press, 
that when this revision of the tariff in accordance with the Repub- 
lican platform shall have been completed, we will have from th» 
Administration some suggestions as to what is called “‘ monetary 
reform;” but until they are received, I shall not attempt to de:l 
with the question, and shall deal simply with the question of the 
tariff and what will be its effect. 


THE PROMISE OF PROSPERITY. 


During the campaign we were told ad nauseam that the election 
of the Democratic candidate would destroy all confidence in the 
honesty not only of the General Government, but of the people 
at large. We were told with equal iteration and reiteration that 
if we elected the Republican candidate to the Presidency, confi- 
dence would be instantly restored. , 

Nay, more than that, Mr. President, before he was nominated 
at St. Louis the great Republican papers of the country that were 
friendly to his nomination asserted again and again that every- 
thing nm to bri ity to this distressed country of 
ours was that he shoul nominated on a gold-standard plat- 
form, and we were ass that the very fact of his nomination 
would set all the industrial energies of the people at work, that 
we would have confidence restored, and what is called in common 
parlance ‘‘ good times.” 

When he was nominated, the prices of ory ties except stocks 
fell off. The stock gamblers realized for a few days some little 
advantage, perhaps, from the nomination, but every agricultural 
product of country dropped in price. It was then said that it 
was uncertain what the Democratic party would do on the 9th of 
July, and therefore confidence was not quite at hand. Later it 
was declared that because of the ve character of the De- 
mocracy, which rendered the q on whether the Republican 
candidate should be elected or not doubtful, confidence had not 
been restored and prosperity did not come, but we were assured 
that with the election of the Republican candidate there would 
ea - a onaianes ee one 
usiness country, e sunlig! prosperity wo 
break upon us eamnediete. 

When he was ee did not come to the American 
[eemguvetod, os coon on Whi Galnieas sant mo ts extionce chal 

ugurated, as soon as now in existence 
Coa that has been upon 


= 
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Republicans at St. Louis put in their platform a declaration 
which I shall read. Speaking of the tariff, they said: 

mand such an equitable tariff on foreign imports which come into 
ee ooton with American products as will not only furnish adequate reve- 
nue for the necessary expenses of the Government, but will protect Ameri 
can labor from degradation to the wage level of other lands. We are not 
pledged to any particular schedules. 


This I was assured at the time was for the purpose of convinc- 


ing the American people that we were not going to reenact the 
McKinley law. But, as I said before, the business enterprises of 





the country had a right to expect that this revision would be upon | 


Republican lines; that is to say, that, keeping in view the necessity 
of revenue, trying to get a sufficient amount of imports to give 
us revenue equal to our expenditures, there should be accompanied 
with it protection to American industries and American labor. It 
was believed by many that that line was all that was necessary to 
bring the business of the country to the front and to bring to us 
that returning confidence that we heard so much about during 
the omy. : aes 

But it did not come, and that, it seems to me, indicates that the 
Republicans at least had mistaken the cause of the difficulty. 
They had mistaken the remedy, because me were not acquainted 
with the cause. They had attributed all the disasters that had 


overtaken the country since 1894 (and many of them were in ex- | 


istence in 1892 and in 1891) to the Wilson tarifflaw. Very many 
ple were led to believe that when the Wilson tariff law should 


ave been amended or revised, then the prosperity that all the peo- | 


ple of the United States have been hoping and longing for would 
come. 
THE DINGLEY BILL. 

Mr. President, we have now the remedy before us. We havea 
tariff bill which, it is said, will bring prosperity as soon as it shall 
be si by the President. Time will not allow me to take up 
that bill and go through it in detail. I do not intend to, and it 
would be unprofitable to do so, because I realize that nothing 
which can be said here will in the slightest degree change the pro- 
visions of that instrument. We have been told substantially by 
the committee which has had this subject in charge that we are to 
take this bill as it came from the conference committee, and I be- 
lieve that we shall be compelled to do that. 

I have not spoken-with all the members of this Senate, but I 
have consulted many and have not yet found aman in this Senate 
who is satisfied with this tariff bill. I do not know but that the 
Republican members of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
who are in accord with the principles of the bili, may be satisfied 
with it; but if they are, I believe they will be about the limit of 
the number who are satisfied with it. 

There is no reason why we should not have a good bill. Iknow 
that the Republican party is not in a majority in this Chamber. 
I know they can not get a caucus of enough Republican members 
to control the Senate. I know that when they went into their 
caucus every man pledged himself to abide by the action of the 
caucus, a thing never heard of before in a Republican caucus. I 
have had some acquaintance with Republican caucuses for some- 

like twenty years, and I assert here that upon no question 

which has ever before been presented to the Senate or to the 
people has a Republican caucus attempted to bind its members to 
‘ollow the majority, nor under any condition which has ever ex- 
isted here, even at the close of the war, has there ever been an 
attempt to bind the individual conscience and judgment of Sena- 
tors in this body to the extent that they would do what has been 
done here during this session, agree that when t1e caucus had dic- 
tated what the action should be, the action of the individual mem- 


bers of the Senate, not of the committee, should be in accordance 
with the dictates of the judgment of the committee. 
The press assumes that that was the arrangement. Our 


ic 
in this body during the pendency of the bill will 
us in saying that that been the case, for only in two 
since I have been here while the bill has been pending 
before the Senate during the last six weeks has there been inde- 
action on the part of any Republican member of the Sen- 
contrary to that of the committee. So it may be assumed, 
the committee have had control of every man on this 
calls himself a Republican. 
Republi organization, the Republican leaders, the Re- 
oe ee can not go to the country with a tariff 
with a tariff unfair, with a tariff unjust, and say, “‘ The 
stress of conditions was such that we were compelled to take what 


! 


es 


an as Mr. President, I say to the committee now, this 
bill is of injustices, ities, and absurdities, if not of 
crime; but if they will take it and put it upon the line for which 
the has contended for forty years, whilst I was a 
member of it, I guarantee to them on this floor now a suffi- 
ee ee if every Democrat in this Cham- 
ber vote it. It been in the power of the Senate 

bill came here to get a bill in accordance with 


in accordance with justice and right, a bill 
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which would carry out the Republican declarations in their plat- 
forms, and a bill of equality and of justice. 


Mr. President. there is not a man on this floor, in my judgment, 
| who will go to the country and say this bill is satisfactory to him. 
| lf the Republican party will call upon th who are here, not 
| Simply to legislate in the interests of syndicates and of trusts, but 
| who are here to legislate for the whole American peop'e, who will 
| aid them in legislating in accordance with Republican sentiment 
| heretofore expressed. there are votes enough |} | uch a 
| bill through, and there ought to be also in the Hou f Re 
sentatives, with its great Republican majority 
Mr. President, if this bill is what we contend it is, vicious, un 
| fair, extravagant. and unsatisfactory, the fault must lie at the 
door of the Republican party, who have not attempted to crystal 
| lize the protective sentiment in this body. As I said once bef 


re are at 
a bill that 


raised bya 


| which I now repeat, of the eighty-nine Senators here tl 
| least fifty who would join in passing a fair tariff bill 
would bring as much revenue as may properly be 


tariff; a tariff bill that would give blessings, if there are blessin 
under a tariff bill, to every part of the country with equality, and 
if there are burdens under it, which would put the burdens upon 


every section of the country alike. 

This is a Republican measure. If it proves to be a failure, the 
failure must be laid at the Republican door. I know that this isa 
bad bill, and I announced whenit passed that I would not voteonthe 
—- of the bill. I admit the illogical character of my position. 

admit that, according to the usual methods and the judgment of 
| men, the bill being bad, and believing it to be such. I ought to 
have voted against it; but, Mr. President. while this bill is bad, 
while it will afflict the people, I believe ont of it will ultimately 
come the relief which the people have sought, not through the bill, 
but in spite of the bill, because it will open the eyes of the Amftr- 
ican people to the fact that tariff does not bring the needed relief, 
and that the cause of our depression, our misfortunes. and our 
unhappy condition is not a want of more taxes, but of less taxes. 
Out of it, I believe, will ultimately grow such relief as a decent, 
honest, and proper monetary system would give u 

Mr. President, I do not know, but I suppose there can never be 
a tariff bill passed which will not be a partisan bill. It would 
seem as if a question involving so much to the American people, 
a question of revenue, a question of maintaining the home mar 
ket, might in some degree be taken out of the line of strict parti- 
san feeling, but we have here a bill prepared by the Republican 
party in another body, where it controls by overwhelming num- 
bers, and brought here as a sample of what they call a fair and 
equitable bill and referred to a committee composed of Democrats 
and Republicans alike. The Democratic portion of that commit- 
tee, and I may say the opposition to the Republican members of 
it, have been without any influence whatever. It is said that this 
is the way in which tariffs are made, There was no tariff ever 
made in that way until 1890. 

Previous to that time when a tariff bill was before the commit- 
tee the members of both political organizations sought to make 
it equitable and just according to their ideas of what it should be. 
The Democrats in this case have not even been consu!ted: neither 
have those of us who are not Democrats, those of us who entertain 
upon this question of the tariff very much the same ideas which 
the Republican party at least did entertain a few years ago. | 
can not say what the Republican party now believes on the tariff, 
| If I am to take this bill as an evidence of Republican sentiment, 

then the sentiment of the Republican party to-day is not what it 
| was seven years ago; it is not what it was fifteen yearsago. It 
has undergone a change. 
THE SEAL FISHERIES. 


Mr. President, I do not desire to be offensive in any degree, and 
yet it seems to me that this is the time for plain, honest speaking. 
I know it is not always wise perhaps to speak the truth on all 
occasions. There may be occasions when one may perhaps profit- 
ably refrain from doing so; but I believe in these times a good, 
fair, Anglo-Saxon statement of a fact is better than a diplomatic 
statement. I am delighted to find something in this Administra- 
tion of which I can approve, and that is the letter of the State 
Department referring to the seal fisheries. This is a subject in 
which we have all felt some interest, and upon it the Department 
has spoken with extreme frankness and directness. 

It is possible that the State Department got out of the line of 
diplomacy. It is possible that it might have turned the periods so 
that they would have been a little smoother; but it is absolutely 
exhilarating and refreshing to know that sometimes— whether 
through an accident or not | do not know—there should be a fair, 
outspoken expression, and that things should be called by their 
proper names. I do not know who is the author of the remark- 


Se 





able paper to which I refer, but I should like to congratulate him, 
if 1 knew, because there is somewhat of the American idea in that 
letter, expressed in a good, old-fashioned, American way. 

Mr. President, I want to debate this tariff question very briefly; 
I do not desire to be offensive to any member of the Senate; I do 
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not desire to say anything that can bring the body into disrepute. 
I have great respect, [ have great attachment for the Senate: I 
take no part in the denunciations of it. I believe it is the greatest 
legislative body in the world, and I believe it is now full of honest 
men who desire to discharge their duty to their constituents and 
to their country with probity and fidelity. But there are some- 
times conditions which render a man almost incapable of doing 
_what his judgment declares he ought to do. 
MONEY IN THE LAST CAMPAIGN, 


I referred to the last political campaign as remarkable in many 
particulars. I perhaps ought to have said that one of its most 
notable features was the fact that there was used in that campaign 
such great sums of money by the successful party. I have heard 
it said by men who have been familiar with this organization and 
with its national contests from its beginning, men who I believe 
know very nearly of what they speak, that in the last campaign 
the Republican party spent more money than it had in all its pre- 
vious campaigns since its organization. However that may be, 
it will not be denied that there were sums spent in the last cam- 

ign unheard of and unthought of in any previous campaign. 
Brey great industry in this country was taxed, every great finan- 
cial institution in this country was taxed. They a!l contributed. 
The world will never know what sums were spent, and we can 
only arrive at the amount by examining the pending bill. 

There you will find the evidence that every one of these great 
concerns which contributed put their hand upon the Republican 
organization, either when a contributed or immediately after- 
wards, and said to them in substance, ‘‘As we he!ped you through 
that tight, as we enabled you to win that contest against anarchy 
and socialism and repudiation, you are to remember us in your 
legislation, so that we may be able to recoup what we lost.” 

pon no ground can any man account for a hundred things in 
this bill except upon the theory that the Republican organization, 
either impelled by gratitude or by that kind of gratitude which 
is said to the expectation of future favors, are paying off the 
debt to the American manufacturers, 

Mr. President, it would be worth a mint of money if we could 
know how much the sugar trust gave to the Republican organi- 
zation in 1896; it would be worth something to know what the 
Standard Oil Company gave; it would be worth something to 
know what the great financial and manufacturing concerns of 
this country contributed, We should be able then to measure 
the justice or the injustice of this bill toward them. I suppose 
the committee know, and I suppose the committee know what 
measure of recompense they are to mete out to them. When the 
committee come here and bring to us indefensible portions of the 
bill, against which we protest, and which so far no man has stood 
up to defend, it is fair for us to say that you consider it is a meas- 
ure of justice which you are meting out to the men who made it 
Sree for your President to sit in the White House by either 

eceiving the es and inducing them to vote contrary-to their 
judgment or by defrauding them out of their votes, and, in my 
ne sar in many cases in both ways. 

Mr. President, I realize that all I may say counts for nothing 
in influencing the result. I realize that the agencies that were 
brought into existence last year, and are now still potent, will 
pass this bill in such shape as they want it; and would have 

assed it if we who are opposed to it and who refrained from vot- 
had given our votes against it. 

Tieow how delicate and difficult it is for a committee shaping 
a tariff bill to stand up against such influences as have been 
brought to bear in this case. It is practically impossible that 
they should. They must either abandon their organization and 
get rid of these forces and go into the next campaign without 
their aid, or they must comply with their demands; and it is pretty 
apparent that they do not intend to bet rid of their aid and of 
their assistance in the next campaign. It is to be as much ofa 
factor, I suppose, in the next campaign as it was in the last; and 
the same methods may be expec in the next contest that ex- 
isted in the last. 


LEGISLATION BY COMMITTEE, 
‘A majority of the Senate, still believing that the time has not 
come when legislation should be by committee, concluded that 
there were certain things that should be admitted free of duty; 
and su we put upon the free list bags and bagging and the cover- 
ing for cotton and cotton ties. Wethen attempted to put — 
the free list white pine. We did not succeed in that purpose, but 
we reduced the duty on that article as ths House of Representa- 
tives sent it to us to the extent of one-half, putting white pine 
where the McKinley law put it in 1890, when the rate of $1 per 
1,000 feet was considered ample. We did this by a vote of the 
Senate. When the conference committee of the Senate met the 
House conferees, we had every right to suppose that our members 
of that committee would stand for the Senate amendments. 
There may be some cases in the history of this Senate where 
questions of importance have been abandoned when the Senate 
put them into a bill of this character by a yea-and-nay vote, but if 
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there are such, I do not recall them, and I do not believe there aro 
any. I donot believe that the members of our conference commit. 
tee can point me to a single case where the Senate has declared for 
an amendment of the character of these important amendments 

where they have been abandoned by the Senate members of th. 
conference committee without their first coming back and asking 
the Senate whether they should further insist upon our amen. 
ments. Butin this case evidently the Senate was not to be trusted, 
Thecommittee knew, as everybody knew, that we would be stronvey 
on the second vote than we had been on the first. They knew that 
there was every reason in the world why the cotton planter, who 
furnishes such a great portion of our agricultural exports, should 
be relieved from the burden of paying a duty upon the cotton 
cloth that covers his product and on his cotton ties. There was 
every reason in the world why the American farmer, the wheat 
raiser and the grower of potatoes and other vegetables, who use 
these sacks, should be relieved from paying the duty, and there 
was no industry in this country to be protected by such atariff; but 
the duty was put back upon the statement that it was a revenue 
tariff—a revenue tariff to be collected from the very poorest por- 


tion of the American people, the farmer and producer. 


PROTECTION AND THE FARMER. 
Mr. President, the American farmer has hada hard time. Hoe 


has been, in many of the States, the champion of protection upon 
the theory that he had some interest in the building up of great 
manufacturing concerns, that the multitudes there employed 
would purchase his products. He has believed that he had some 
such interest, and so he has stood for the protective system. I 
say here the protective system in this country has been main- 
tained for thirty x 1a 

in disgrace but for the American farmer, and when he appeals 
here for the slightest recognition, he gets it at the hands of the 
Senate with all the Republicans, excepting three, voting against 
him; and when the committee have an opportunity to “ give him 
away,” in the slang language of the day, they do it with alacrity. 


ears by the farmers, and would have gone down 


Mr. President, I complain of that. I complain of it as an insult 


to the American Senate; I complain of it as a violation of the rule 
governing conference committees; 1 complain of it because it is a 


blow to labor, and a labor, too, Mr. President, which has less op- 


portunity to defend itself than any other class of labor in the 
world; wlabor, too, that is of more importance to the American 
people than any other class of labor. You may dispense with tho 
operatives in a mill; you may have a country which does not man- 


ufacture; but you can not have a country which does not raise 
farm products. Mr. Balfour once said in a public speech that 
agriculture is the greatest of all the industries of Great Britain; 
that it is the greatest and most needful for her prosperity and con- 
tinuance as a kingdom. 

So I say that the committee, in view of what little has been 
done for that class of people, should have stood by the action of 
the Senate; and it is no answer to say that they would put a duty 
of 30 cents a bushel on wheat, or that they would put a duty upon 
barley. We are not buying wheat nor are we buying barley 
from abroad. No American farmer has suffered on account of 
competition with any other people by wheat and — coming 
to this market. They need no tariff protection against the people 
who raise wheat anywhere. The excuse we have for these things 
is that this is a revenue bill. 


TAX ON STOCKS AND BONDS. 


I want to call the attention of the Senate to another feature of 
this bill. The committee brought in here a provision for the tax- 
ing of stocks and bonds, which passed the Senate practically 
unanimously. I do not recall that any man raised his voice 
against it. I do not believe, if a yea-and-nay vote had been had, 
that there would have been 5 votes against it in the Senate, and 
I doubt whether there would have been any. The taxation of 
stocks and bonds was regarded as a timate tax. The commit- 
tee said tous here that that tax would bring between three and 
four million dollars of much-needed revenue. 

I have received some telegrams from the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent, protesting inst this tax. There are 
a great many ——— capitalized and issuing stock in the 
State of Colorado for —a oe I did not present those 
telegrams to the Senate nor did I object, because I believed it was 
a fair method of taxation, because I believed it would bring some 
revenue to the Government, and bring it from a class of people as 
a whole who could afford to pay it. 

_What became of it, Mr. President? It Soeeneees. When the 
bill came back here and we inquired what become of the 
amendment, the committee told us that there was a great consti- 
tutional difficulty in the way; that it was doubtful whether we 
could tax a portion of the bonds unless we taxed them all, mean- 
ing, I suppose, that if we taxed the bonds of a private corporation, 
we must tax the municipal bonds of the adendes aswell. That is 
absolutely indefensible. You had in oo excluded build- 
ing associations, If that was what it objectionable, why 
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not put in building associations? That is the objection which the 
Senate conferees give. Let me call your attention to the objec- 
tion which the House conferees made. I regret to say that these 
two branches of the conference committee do not agree. 

I read from the Recorp of July 22. It is the statement made 
by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means when he 
submitted the report to the House: 

The Senate provision for a stamp tax upon the issue and transfer of stock 
certificates, bonds, etc., is omitted from the bill, for the reason that on care- 
ful investigation it has been found that the class of persons whom it was orig- 
inally supposed we should be able to reach can not be reached, and therefore 
whatever small amount of revenue — he received as the result of this tax 
would be collected from men who are doing legitimate business upon a small 
scale. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator give the page? 

Mr. TELLER. Page 3182 of the Recorp, first column. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the date? 

Mr. TELLER. July 22. 

Here is the statement’ made by the Senate conferees, which I 
think, in justice to them, I ought to read: 

Mr. Wuite. What became of the amendment numbered 856, in relation to 


atax on stocks and bonds? That was very carefully drawn and elaborately 
resented 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It went out. We were obliged to recede. 

Mr. Wuarte. The Senator says we were obliged torecede. I desire to know 
how. The amendment was adopted here with practical unanimity. 

Mr. ALDRicH. The fact that we did recede is evidence that we were 
obliged to recede. 

I think [ will take issue with the Senator from Rhode Island 
there. Ido not think they were obliged to recede; certainly not 
on the grounds they gave when they came here. 


Mr. Ware. It is some evidence, not, however, conclusive. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island a question. 
He says the Senate conferees were obliged to recede. That is a very — 

Mr. Auprica. I will withdraw the statement if it leads to any discussion. 

Mr. Wuarre. I think the matter is now properly before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that it requires some explanation at the hands 
of the committee. This matter was presented to us—— 

Mr. Jonyes of Arkansas. It was considered in and came forth from the 


Republican caucus. 

I do not know whether or not that is true. I do not know 
whether it is one of the things where the Republicans were follow- 
ing the committee or followingthe caucus. Mr. ALLEN continues: 

Yes; as the action of the Republican caucus. It was presented here very 
vigorously by the Senator from fowa, It was said that it would provide 
from four and a half to five million dollars of revenue; that the Government 


needed the revenue. Now, why was it yielded in conference? I think we 
are entitled to more than mere silence on the part of the Committee on Fi- 


Mr. ALLISON. It was claimed on the part of the House, and I think with 
very great force, that under the Constitution we could not tax one class of 
bonds by means of an excise without taxing all bonds, and_ that being true, 
and the revenue as estimated by the Department to be derived from the 
other branch of the case being very small relatively, it was thought best to 
abandon the whole scheme at the request of the House of Representatives, 
who believed the tax should not be levied. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator yield to the view that you can not tax one 
class of property without taxing all? 

Mr. ALLIson. That was not my statement. My statement was that an 
excise tax levied upon one class of property must levied upon that class 
asa whole and not upon a portion of it, and we had specially exempted the 
bonds of certain corporations, such as building associations, etc.— 

That was, all except municipal, national, and State bonds— 

The question was raised, and I thought with very great force, that you 
can not tax one bond without taxing all bonds. 

It is certain there was no real constitutional objection. It is 
certain that with the changing of a word almost the provision 
could have been made to be within constitutional limitations. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Colorado will permit an in- 
terruption, I will call his attention to the fact that the conference 
committee aopest, which is filed here, on its last page contains the 
statement of the managers on the part of the House. It is said: 

The provision for astamp tax on the issue and transfer of stock and 
on bonds issued by corporations is omitted from the bill. 

There is no reason assigned or intimation made on the part of 
the managers of the House that there was any invalidity. This, 

, was the statement of the managers on the part of the 
House only. The Senate managers made no statement. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 
Mr. ALLISON. Of course the colloquy which has been read by 
the Senator from Colorado was a simple statement of the differ- 
I can say that it was claimed by the House conferees that 
the statutes of many of the States all farm mortgages were 
upon bonds and that it would be unconstitutional to levy 
this partial excise tax upon one class of bonds. That was the con- 
stitutional contention. It was not the contention as respects 
municipal bonds. Whatever this is worth, the Senator is wel- 
to it as the statement of the House conferees with respect 
matter. It applied to bonds alone, and the chief revenue 


i 


tee 


that provision would have been derived from bonds and not 
Therefore the whole scheme was abandoned. 
I should like to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
any stock in that objection? 


Mr. 
whether he took 
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Mr. ALLISON, J did, anddo now. I believe that excise taxes 
must be uniform in their operation, and if we tax bonds we must 
tax all bonds. 

Mr. TELLER, I will not agree to that. but I shall not enter 
into any extended discussion. It is enough for us to know that 


| here was an item put into the bill by the Senate with great 
| unanimity, which the committee said to us would yield from three 


to four million dollars of revenue, and that it was abandoned 


by the conference committee without any instructions from the 
Senate. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator whether the amendment 
did not come from the Committee on Finance and whether the 
Senate was not asked to incorporate it in the bill by the Commit- 


tee on Finance after mature consideration? 

Mr. WHITE. It was sanctified by the breath of the caucus. 

Mr. TELLER. It came from the committee; I know that. I 
am not able to say whether or not it was sanctified by the approval 
of the caucus. I noticed that everybody here was for it, and it 
did not occur to me, and it seems not to have occurred to anybody 
else in the Senate, that there was a coustitutional question to be 
raised. 

I am not willing to allow that there is any constitutional diffi- 
culty there which could not have been readily obviated by a slight 
amendment, and certainly the committee will not compla’n that 
they did not have the authority to make amendments, for there 
never was a committee which made so many amendments, and in 
such utter disregard of the ordinary rules that govern conference 
committees, as inthis bill. Their jurisdiction, so far as they were 
concerned, was ample for anything they desired to do. 

Mr. President, I think the whole case as to the necessity of their 
including every class of bonds was fully determined and settled 
over a hundred years ago by the Supreme Court of the United 
States when the Hylton case was before it, where a tax was levied 
upon carriages, and the principle has been reiterated on several 
occasions since. It was never doubted until the recent decision 
on the income-tax provision, and there is nothing in that decision 
which could have prevented the taxing of these bonds practically 
in accordance with the provisions of the amendment as it went to 
the conference committee. 

The trouble has been, as I have stated before, that this is a 
committee-made bill. It is a bill made by the committee and not 
by the Senate and the House. It has not kad such attention, and 
has not had the benefit of the judginent—the honest judgment—of 
the members of the Senate, for no legislation can be honest and 
just where a large minority surrenders to a majority, as in this 
case, and that majority a very decided minority of the entire 
Senate. 

‘This was the first attempt to legislate by caucus in the Ameri- 
can Senate, and I predict now that it will not be satisfactory to 
the — and the Senators who have engaged in it will find in 
the long run that it would have been better for them to have ad- 
hered to the old Republican idea, that every man should here act 
upon his judgment and upon his conscience on questions involv- 
ing great interests. Mere questions of method and form may be 
controlled by caucus, but never questions of principle, where men 
act as they should with a due feeling of responsibility to their 
constituents and to the country. 


REVENUE OR PROTECTION? 


We have been told over and over again—the Republicans de- 
clared in convention—that we must have a tariff which would 
bring revenue. We have been told over and over again that the 
pending bill is for revenue, and when we objected to certain arti- 
cles being taken from the free list and put upon the dutiable list, 
we were told that this is a revenue bill. I have wondered, and I 
tried to find out before the bill passed, which was the dominant 
idea of the committee—whether this is a revenne bill or a protect- 
ive measure. Nobody has answered the question. Nobody will. 
It may be a mixed bill. It may be a bill for protection and reve- 
nue. But which does the committee have in view as the domi- 


nant principle and purpose of the bill? If it is a revenue bill, then 


I predict for it failure. It may be a protective measure. It will 
protect some industries, and someit will not. It will protect some 
of the great trusts and syndicates and combines. It will do but 
little toward protecting American labor, but if it is proposed as a 
revenue bill, itisafailure. I[t will not produce revenue enough. 

1 notice that in another place, and I do not feel at liberty to 
criticise what is done there, it was said that the present bill will 
produce $225,000,000 of revenue. The man who made that state- 
ment must have great hope and expectation of what is to be the 
financial condition of the country under the bill. There will have 


to be a greater demand for foreign products than there has been 
for many years. Only once in our whole history have we ever 
celled’ from import duties $225,000,000, and then we collected 
only a little more than a million beyond that sum. 

On the contrary, the Senator [Mr. ALLISON] who has the bill in 
charge when it was presented to the Senate declared to us that it 
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would produce one hundred and eighty or one hundred and eighty- 
two or one hundred and eighty-three million dollars; and ibly, 
said the Senator, after this year is past and we have got rid of these 
importations, it may bring us $200,000,000. But then he had in 
the bill some items which are now out that would have produced 
revenue, and of course they added to the bill the duties which ma 
be collected on bags and articles of that kind, which perhaps will 
offset the other. 

There is no reason to believe that the bill will produce revenue 
enough to maintain and support the present expenditures of this 
Government, and I challenge the committee to show how they 
can getit. I know it is said that this year, owing to the dilatory 
course of the Senate, owing to the delay here, $40,000,000 of reve- 
nue—so said a member of the other House; two members, I think, 
made the statement—have been lost. I am happy to say here 
that so far I have not heard or ee charge the opposition to 
the bill with any unnecessary delay. On the contrary, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. ——— , if I understood him, some 
days before the bill passed, said that there could be no complaint 
of the opposition; that there had been no factious or unnecessary 
delay in the consideration of the bill, and such is the fact. 

The bill has been before the Senate a longtime. Every bill of 
importance of this character ought to be. e bill came to the 
Senate April 1, 1897, and was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, The Committee on Finance kept it until May 4, 1897, and 
reported it to the Senate with amendments. This statement does 
not show when it was taken up. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] says to me it was taken up on the 25th of May. ere 
may have been unnecessary delay, but if so, the delay was due to 
the committee and in the committee and not to the Senate. But 
the complaint made is: 


It is estimated that $40,000,000 which, under the ordinary course of busi- 

, would have come to the Treasury of the United States from imports 

has been anticipated under the lower rates of duty, and to that extent the 
ury will be defrauded. 


world which we must disc , and that can only be done by :),, 
use of large sums of money. I desire to put on record my opi)... 
that the bill will not produce sufficient revenue, and ther.(.,., 


the perpone for which this is declared to be enacted will no: |,, 
eee ' ac will n , 


WILL IT RELIEVE THE FINANCIAL CONDITION? 


I did not intend, when I commenced, to go over 80 many ites 
and so many subjects as I have, but there is a pertinent inyua 
here which I must make before I close, and I submit it to the «..,,. 
mittee, I submit it to the Senate, and I submit it to the cou);) 
Will the bill relieve the present financial condition of the Un): 
States? Has the remedy for the depression been found in the })\\)) 
We were told ad nauseam while the bill was in another place ¢})); 
all that was necessary was to passit and itatonce. We have 
been told by Senators on this floor repeatedly that all that is nee... 
now to bring prosperity is the passage of the tariff bill. If it is; , 
bring us great revenue, if it is to bring $225,000,000 of revenn. 
from duties, it must result in the bringing of a great quantity : 
foreign gods to our shores; there must be a tremendous incre... 
of imports into this country; and if that is the way in which busi- 
ness is to be improved, I think it will not be in accordance wit}; 
the old a idea that you can only bring prosperity to tho 
country when you employ all the labor in it in making things {+ 
your own market. If there is to be $225,000,000 collected from im- 
port duties, then there must be a corresponding increase—t}\.r:, 
must. be $68,000,000 more duties collected than were collected |. 
year, @ prosperous year so far as were concerned; the year 
that we sent abroad and sold nearly twice the bulk that we had 
sold in our pee days; the that we sent abroad mor» 
than we sold in any time, counted in dollars, and that, too, at a 
price very much below that of any other year when we have ever 
settled our balances, except in the single item of wheat alone. 

Mr. President, the committee and the Republicans of the Senato 
have mistaken the ere because they do not admit the cause. 


: They say the tariff of 1894 is in the way and isthe trouble. They 

Iam reading from the REcorp: the fact thas we wa been in dire titeese i 1880, when we 

process their again eat exports; t we were in distress in 1890, when we 

the ascage of theca | oy mr gis ane a dele i2 had re the tariif for the avowed purpose of putting the coun- 
added to that in the United States. Now, when the necessities of the Treas- 


try ona better financial basis. Wethen asserted as Republicans— 
many did, at least—that the country was suffering because it did 
not have a sufficient tariff. We were under the Republican tariff 
of 1883, a tariff which was supposed to be high enough to protect 
American manufactures. 

But in 1890, failing to recognize what the difficulty was, that it 
was a monetary one, that it was not taxation, but money which 
we wanted, we enacted a tariff law which was higher than any 
other tariff bill we had ever passed. Then came the act of 18), 
a the tariff somewhat, and yet on the whole a very high 
tariff, a higher tariff in many respects than the war tariff of 152, 
a tariff which on the floor of the Senate those who represented a 
great many manufacturing districts declared as to iron and steel 

all their phases was ample for the pro'ection of the manufac- 
turers, who declared on the floor of the Senate that as to cotton 
textiles it was ample and the cotton manufacturers asked for no 

The woolen manufacturers a ere satisfied. They 

we can compete with 

the duties now on woolen goods. And yet they 
have increased the oe on woolen goods and the duty on cotton 
the duty on iron and steel below that of 


Soneerera Sennen, ames nee ewe Segeaas 3 Se tron 


ury are so t, the le of the co ill to locate re- 
Sn ee ee 

I suppose it is intended to charge that upon the Senate. There 
has been delay. I assert here t in my judgment, however, 
there has been no unnecessary delay, unless it was in the commit- 
tee, either in the Committee on Finance, to which the bill was 
referred and where it was _~ for a month and more, or the com- 
mittee on conference, which kept it ten days. 


This bill was passed in the House of Representatives on the 3ist day of 
March last, and is here to-day reported to this House for the first time r 
it has emerged from the grsap of the Senate, and it is the purpose of the 
managers here to pass this bill before we adjourn ale sae thereby show 
to the country the deliberate purpose of the House of resentatives to 
stand by the interests of the people of the United States of There 
were in the month of April thirt days, in May thirty-one days,in June 
thirty days, and in July up to this time twenty days; inall, one hundred and 
eleven days since the House of Representatives passed this bill. 


If there is any just cause of complaint, I repeat, it is not against 
us who have not favored the bill. If ought to have been 
dispatch, the lack of it is not to be laid at the door of the opposi- 
tion, but must rest upon those who have the bill in charge. 

Mr. t, I do not care to oe any general examination 
as to whether under the bill we receive sufficient revenue to 
meet the nditures of the Government. I do not believe it is 
possible to do it, and on the showing made it can not be done. If 
you take the statement of the House $225,000,000 of revenue 
will come out of it next year, and thén if you conclude that the 
revenues from internal taxes will remain practically as are, 
you are still short of a sufficient amount of revenue to meet the ex- 
penditures of the Government. The e tures of the Govern- 
ment of the United States are,in round numbers, for every Con- 

, $1,000,000,000. They will never be less in my judgment. 
Phoy were during the ee $1,045,938, 224. 

Mr. ALLISON. That statement includes, of course, what is 
known as the sinking fund, which will amount to $100,000,000 

uring the of the statement. So it is hardly fair to call 


ad 
Oe PELLER: The si fund has been a feature of our ex- 


ditures for years. it to be abandoned? 
Per ALLISON. Bi nan heen Gbendenel for many years, and of 


sans 6 Seeeetias Bag oreo amen, bevests 
fact that we are exporting iron and to 
and need no protection s 

: TARIVP NOT THE REMEDY. 


Mr. President, we shall goon. This tariff will not bring pros- 
perity, and next year we hear the cry, *‘ This tariff is not high 
ciag tik wily, Woshluntpetivtighenooph ant pos 

say, ‘* We ty aps 
y pr per: 


able to fool the people next year, if they did last. 
Mr. Presiden not meet the difficulty with - 
doit by} Perbeatgien a peopie ox: 


course it only applies to the us in the Treasury. iff. Youcannot tting more the and 

Mr. TELLER. Thatisall. You willmakeappropriationsevery everything they cost more, unless you mp 
Congress for at least $1,000,000,000. The le may say whatever |.with same movement _peven tegaay hie th 
they choose about the extravagance of Congress, but here is no ce. The great producing country, as I said be- 
way to limit to any considerable extent the appropriations, as are the agriculturists. Even now 66 cent of all the ex- 


everybody knows who has been on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Our ee are not extravagant. Wearea 
big, powerful , and we owe duties to ourselves and the 
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for wheat and corn and cotton because of any provision in 





we con be higher in pri 
tiable li er in price. 
oy henever the Ropubl 


what the complaint is, they will not have very much difficulty in 
finding a remedy. If ao shall ever learn, as I believe they will, 
that it is not taxes that the people need, but money, I think then 
they will address themselves to the remedy, 

Mr. President, I do not intend to be drawn into a financial dis- 
cussion. 1 donot mean to take up the question of what the mon- 
etary system should be, nor to go into any general discussion to 

ve that the financial condition now existing is not the result of 
a defective tariff, but a defective monetary system. I expect to 
demonstrate that fact in a way that even the Senator from lowa 

r. ALLISON] whositsin front of mecan no longer question when 
pe bill is put in o— and its failure discovered by the people, 
as it certainly will be. 

I have no doubt that when we come here next winter we will be 
told, “It is not time yet. You have not had sufficient time for 
this tariff to get in its work. You must wait a year or two.” 

CURRENCY COMMISSION. 

If we can depend upon the press reports, we are soon to have a 

roposition for a monetary system. I do not know whether it is 
py come from the President or whether it is to come from a com- 
mission to becreated. I believe when the President of the United 
States was ina ted he expressed his lack of confidence in the 

tive department of the Government, and indicated that he 
would like to take the great question of currency (the greatest 
question that a nation ever dealt with, and panes important 
now in the condition that the whole world is found) away from 
the representatives of the people, and he would like to turn that 
over to ten or twelve or fifteen men whom he might select. He 
had not the selection of this body, he did not have the selection of 
the other legislative body, and he could not afford to leave that 
uestion where the American people supposed it rightfully be- 
oo , but he wanted to leave it with a commission; and we are 
told that if we do not get that suggestion from the President at 
this session, we will get it early in the next. 

Now, I do not know whether that remedy is to come from a 
commission when this ~ oe: it will eens a the Treas- 
ury Department direct, for I see in the public press that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who is supposed to know all about the 
financial needs and financial wants of the American people, is 
dealing with this question himseif, and he has called to his aid 
that most remarkable agency, the Indianapolis convention, a con- 
vention that was held afew months ago in Indianapolis, composed 
of self-constituted political economists who got together and enun- 
ciated the doctrine that the gold standard is the only standard that 
can bring peace and ty to the American people. 

The eee us that the Secretary is in close alliance and 
in friendly intercourse with the members of this convention, and 
is availing himself of their great knowledge. If I could do so 
and not be out of order in speaking of a coordinate branch of the 
Government, I should like to suggest to them that this body and 
the other are the bodies that the American people have intrusted 
with these great questions, and that the American people have 
not yet seen the necessity either of a commission selected by the 

or a self-constituted commission at Indianapolis whe 
call themselves the National Gold Democrats of the country. 

I have no objection to the Secretary of the Treasury having all 


the information that he can get, for from some utterances he has 
made I do not believe he will have any too much, even if he does 
consult them and the new commission that is to be appointed. 


But, Mr. President, I resent the programme for myself as a mem- 

of body, when the President says to me, ‘* Authorize me 
to out ten men or eleven men, who shall tell you how you 
ought to legislate np the great question as to what shall be the 
monetary system of this country.” 

The financial question is one that will be before the people in 
1900 re this question of tariff; andif we can wait until 
then, 1 the American people will settle the question with- 
out a commission, without the aid of the Indianapolis convention. 
as Shows the aid of the Secretary of the Treasury either. I 

the of this country know what they want. They 

know that want a sound substantial system of finance, 
a system that maintain the stability of prices, that shall do 
evenitan. and I believe that 
Po gp that shall recognize both gold and silver as 
money of this country, as our fathers recog- 


people, and while it may create turmoil and 
be compelled to witness the degraded and de- 
brought to bear that were abroad in the last 
the end you may trust the American people to 
and to come out in favor of honesty and decency, 
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and to repudiate, I believe, what the Senator from South Dakota 





article that the farmer buys that enters into the | [Mr. Perricrew] yesterday called the thieves’ system of finance, 


which robs from the people and puts the products of the country 


ican party—the party in power—recognize | into the hands of the few to the exclusion of the many. 


Mr. President, 1 speak plainly about this question. I speak 
plainly because this is a question that demands plain talk. The 
advocates of the gold standard have assumed for some years that 
they were honest and that all the rest of mankind who did not 
agree with them were dishonest. I state here that there is nota 
corporation or a syndicate or a trust that has fattened illegally 
upon the public for twenty years that is not hand in hand with 
the advocates of the gold standard. There is not one of those 
organizations anywhere that has been preying upon the public and 
taking from the productive energies of the people that which 
belongs to them, and compelling an unequal distribution, but 
that is sianding in with and advocating the gold standard. 

Mr. President, so rabid, so bigoted have they become that every 
man who does not agree with them is an anarchist and a dishon- 
est fellow and does not have the interest of his country at heart. 
We lived through the greatest war that any nation ever conducted, 
a domestic war where brother was brought against brother, where 
States were arrayed against States; we assembled the greatest 
army that was ever assembled in modern times; we fought on 
both sides with a bravery and a zeal that were worthy of the race 
to which we belong; and when we got through, there was not the 
vituperation and the abuse heaped upon either side by the other 
that is to-day heaped upon those who do not agree with the advo- 
cates of the gold standard. There was no such bigotry and mean- 
ness exhibited as are exhibited now by the advocates of the sound- 
money doctrine, 

PROFESSOR ANDREWS. 

Mr. President, economic truths are supposed to rest with the 
judgment of men, and it was supposed that he who believed in a 
certain line of economic truths had a right to proclaim them, as 
he had a right to proclaim his theological views. It is denied to 
the American people now by the great agencies of thought in this 
country, by the great corporations, by the great syndicates, by 
some of the great colleges, and men who teach economic truths in 
line with the best thought of the world are told, ‘‘ You are no 
longer needed here. If you remain at the head of this college or 
as a teacher or professor, you will drive away the great benefac- 
tions that will come to us.” Wesee in the morning press the most 
shameful exhibition of perfidy and debasement that the world 
ever saw. 

The men who have had the advantages of college training, the 
men who have had the advantages of education, have heretofore 
been liberal-minded men. They have believed in free thoncht 
and free speech. They have believed colleges were endowed, not 
to teach certain heresies nor to destroy them, but for the education 
and enlightenment of men, for the teaching of truth. To-day we 
see in the public press that a distinguished president of a distin- 
guished American college is asked to no longer speak in the in- 
terest of economic truth as he sees it. We are told by a commit- 
tee of three that while he had built up this college, while he had 
added to its glory and splendor, while he had filled it with young 
men who go out to take an active part in the business of the world, 
yet if he differed with Wall street he must leave or he must shut 
his mouth. Thank God, he was big enough to leave and tell this 
infamous crew that his voice could not be stifled in his declara- 
tion of great economic truths and economic principles. 

Mr. President, this proceeding is the key to the gold-standard 
movement. It illustrates the bigotry I have mentioned. A few 
months or a year ago we saw a professor in one of the great West 
ern colleges invited to step down and out because he was not in 
accord on financial questions with the great financial patron of 
thatcollege. To-day we see the same thing, when one of the ablest 
and best of public teachers of the whole generation in which we live 
sees fit todiffer from the metropolitan press, fromthe great moneyed 
concerns, and with the millionaires who have made their money 
by robbery and by jobbery and by undue methods and means, 
when he is not in accord with them, is told that he must get ont, 
because, they say, ‘“‘If you continue to proclaim these economic 
principles, there will be no benefactions to us from the rich.” 

I state without fear of contradiction that there is not a college 
in Europe that has not several professors who are advocating what 
President Andrews advocated, who are teaching the doctrines 
that President Andrews taught. Nay. more, I say, upon the au- 
thority of a great teacher and professor of Oxford, there is not an 
English teacher in all the great colleges of England who is not in 
sympathy with him. What would the English people say if those 
men should be turned out, and it should be said to them: ‘‘We 
must put in men who teach economic truths as the Rothschilds, 
as the great moneyed men of the country dictate”? 

Mr. President, in no other country of professed enlightenment 
and decency could this thing occur except here. The dismissal— 
for that is what it is—of President Andrews by that committee is 
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the most infamous chapter in American history that has heen 


written in a hundred years, not because they have turned him 
out, but because it shows the trend of public opinion in certain 
political parties, and because it shows that the great wealth of the 
country has put itself in line to destroy the freedom of speech 
and the independence of thought on the financial question. Such 
a course is inconsistent with the existence of a free government 
and of afree people. There are not ten men in the Senate who 
call themselves Republicans who dare publicly denounce that in- 
famous act. They will notdoit. They, too, are afraid that their 
party will not share in the benefactions of the rich in the next 
campaign. 

Mr. President, I said I meant to talk plainly. I have not ex- 
pressed my opinion of the treatment of President Andrews and 
other instances of the kind as I would, because language is not 
strong enough with me. I have not the faculty to express the in- 
dignation that swells up in my heart when I see the un American 
conduct of an old American college, and when I know it will meet 
the re of the great party with whom I have politically acted 
until last year, but within whose folds I never expect again to 
enter. I saw in a newspaper the other day a statement to the 
effect that I am desirous of reentering the Republican party. 
Mr. President, never until it becomes a party of the people, will- 
ing to denounce any attempt at the strangulation of free thought, 
the debasement of colleges, and the destruction of liberty as I see 
it going on! When the Republican party shall take its old-time 
position, when it shall get back toits old principles and say, ‘*‘ Men 
are everything; dollars are nothing,” then I may get back into it; 
but while it continues in its present course and says, as it now 
does, ‘* Men are nothing; dollars are everything,” I have no part 
or lot in it, nor do I desire to have, [Applause in the galleries. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FauLKNERinthechair)., The 
occupants of the galleries must remember that under the rules of 
the Senate no manifestations of approval or disapproval are per- 
mitted, and if it should occur again the Chair will feel under the 
necessity of ordering the galleries to be cleared. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as we are approaching the ter- 
mination of this discussion and,I hope, of this session. I deem it 

roper to present a ete the situation, which may possibly 

e of some value to those who, unlike certain intimate friends of 
mine not very far away, are in search of the truth. 

While a great deal has been said in criticism of the majority of 
the Finance Committee, I wish to remark for myself, and I know 
my associates agree with me, that if our opponents have taken 
extreme measures, the fault is with the system of which they are 
a part and of the policies which they have seen fit to pursue. 

he exclusion of the minority from participancy in tariff con- 
ferences is, in my judgment, a. rave mistake. I believe that if the 
minority managers had been permitted to be present and to actu- 
ally share in the deliberations of this conference, much good would 
have been accomplished, and that many of the provisions of the 
bill which are now justly subjected to criticism would have been 
otherwise framed and beneficially altered. 

I say this not because we assume the possession of great ability 
or remarkable attainments, but because the expression of divergent 
sentiment often, if not invariably, leads to an elucidation of the 
situation which can not occur when the proceeding is entirely ex 

arte. 

It is a fact, as stated by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JonEs], 
that the Democratic conferees had nothing at all to do with this 
measure in conference, and I am =. I may add, that I can 
make this statement, though I do not approve of the method 
adopted. Had we been permitted to act, some of the articles 
which the Senate placed upon the free list and which were dropped 
out by the conferees might still be foand where the Senate placed 
them; injustice elsewhere might have been avoided. 

Comments have been made upon the conduct of the Republican 
managers upon the part of the Senate because it is said they did 
not adhere with sufficient err to the amendments which 
the Senate voted into the bill. 

The managers on the part of the House were familiar with the 
proceedings of this body. They knew that each Republican Sen- 
ate manager had voted against free matting and free cotton bag- 
ring and free grain bags. The manager upon the part of the 
Tosa doubtless said to the manager on the — of the Senate, 
‘‘Mr. Manager, surely you do not personall lieve in free grain 
bags,” etc. Thereupon the manager upon the part of the Senate, 
being of diplomatic cendency and not caring to commit himself 
particularly, probably replied, ‘‘ Well, I am instructed, you ob- 
serve, to stand by this amendment; further than this 1 have 
nothing to say.” rsana! conviction did not accompany the 
Senate instructions, it isnot astonishing that the consciences of our 
Republican managers prevailed and the Senate managers fell 
prone by the wayside, and our amendments with them. Our su- 
gar amendments inserted by Republican votes fared better. : 

This is a subject of regret, Mr. President, but it is due to the 
vice of the system. For instance, the Senate decides that a certain 
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provision ought to be inserted in a bill, and appoints a confercg 
who has voted that that identical item ought not to be adopted 

This conferee, thus thinly armored, seeks a conflict with a Hous. 
conferee who is not only instructed the other way, but who |... 
lieves the other way, and whose opinions really accord with {),o 
personal views of the Senate conferee. A contest of that kin! 
is a contest only in name, and the result will always be as it}... 
been in this instance. The Senate representative will give w,, 

I hope when the next tariff bill is framed (and I am sorry t}.; 
we will have to prepare another tariff bill soon) that the defe-t,\. 
practice which I have criticised will be abandoned, and that there 
will be a real conference, as there is with reference to other bi|\.. 
In that way we may be able to obtain the legislation which tio 
majority of each body actually desires. If conferees who hod a 
orergtt ad litical tenet wish to consult privately, they can do sy. 

ut all real conferences should be truly free. 

There is another feature of this case that ought not to be over- 
looked. Usually, in the matter of large appropriation bills, t}\> 
conferees agree as to certain matters of difference and report thio 
same to their respective bodies for action. When these proposi- 
tions are concurred in, the issues involved are out of the way. 

The sword is not held over the head of anybody. linally the 
whole subject is reduced to perhaps two or three or a dozen iea|- 
ing items; everything else is disposed of. Then the Senate or tho 
House is in a condition of comparative freedom and may reject 
the report at once as to the undecided items if the Senate or 
House, as ‘the case may be, does not approve the conduct of its 
managers. To illustrate: If the Senate managers in the matter of 
this bill had reported from time to time as to various subjects 
agreed upon, their suggestions would have been accepted and the 
issue would have been reduced to cotton bagging, cotton ties, 
grain bags, matting, etc., and in that event the report would have 
been remanded to conference by the Senate. 

But the whole bill is thrown upon us by design. Each Repub- 
lican is appealed to. It is conceded that he has been outrage |, 
but he is required to take the measure entire or to reject it. He 
can not resist the importunities and demands of party friends. It 
is even intimated that if the conference again sizes the bill, his 
pet provisions will be emasculated. Hence it is that we are con- 
fronted now with a situation which involves the necessity of the 
repudiation of the entire report or the ne of many an ob- 
noxious item, and 1 know my Republican friends here wel! enough 
to assert, in view of the quantity of political medicine which they 
have heretofore ae taken, they will be found ready to ab- 
— this dose, and will declare that they like it, notwithstanding 
the taste, 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word in relation to the attitude 
of the Republican party when the extra session was called. Tlie 
election of Mr. Cleveland in 1892 was generally attributed to pub- 
lic disapprobation of the unreasonable and extravagant provisions 
of the McKinley bill. After the Chicagoconvention of 189}, when 
it was learned that it was the determination of the contro!ling 
element of the Democratic party to adhere to the bimetallic tra- 
ditions of that organization, Gold Democrats flocked to the stand- 
ard of McKinley. Many of these were in theory free traders. 
As far as they had any representation in either branch of Congress 
this was obviously true. In order toallay the fear of thisimportant 
element and the more numerous conservative Republicans that the 
triumph of the Republican party meant high tariff, the agents of 
the national committee of that organization appeared all over the 
United States, assuring the thousands who were hostile to extravi- 
gant rates that the impositions of the McKinley bill would not be 


repeated. 

This view obtained until after the election. The St. Louis plat- 
form carefully avoided indorsement of the McKinley bill. The 
Speaker of the House and other dominating oe influences 
furnished numerous intimations that after all a very moderate 
tariff would be enacted. It was common talk during the cin- 
paign that permanency was preferable to unduly high and sho:t- 
ived rates. Before the newly elected House of Representatives 
convened, the members of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
old House were at work framing a bill. This measure was ready 
for the novices of the Fifty-fifth Congress. Quite a percentago 
of the present House of Representatives never served in Congress 
before, yet they were not permitted to contribute their attain- 
ments and had but meager opportunity to officially communicate 
at wishes of their constituents to the Ways and Means Com- 
nittee. 

‘The extra session having been called, these !ately chosen Repre- 
sentatives came to Washington. They were not aeeeenen oo 
committees, they were not informed as to whether they would be 
called upon to serve upon any important committee. When the 
Speaker was urged to fill the committee list, he declined. There 
was no pretense that as now organized might not go on 
and transact any business tely coming before it. No one 
pretended to say that if a was meritorious and ougkt to be 
passed it would 


be less efficacious if enacted at this session. Many 
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a measure of vital interest to our constituents has passed here 
and is somnolent elsewhere. 

It is said that some one somewhere who has power to enforce 
his views concerning committee appointments dryly remarked 
that it was necessary to consider the qualitications of the several 
individuals composing the flock. This authority, whoever he may 
be, well knew that if those to whom he referred felt independent, 
if they were all located so that the general character of their 
committee work could be discerned, they would be less embar- 
rassed. He also knew that while a condition of expectancy, or 
doubt. or hope, or fear existed. the infirmities of subserviency would 
be noticeable. Hence the failure to fill committees. This condi- 
tion exists to-day. The present bill is the result of the partisan 
action of a few men. It is the offspring of the trusts. Its flagi- 
tious character in this respect was not imparted to it by the 
Senate. The innoculation occurred in the first draft. It ap- 

red here bearing a luxuriant growth of “combine” fungi. 

The Republican members of the Finance Committee, to their 
credit be it said, sought to improve the bill, and they presented a 
measure to the Senate containing between one and two thousand 
amendments, many of which slightly reduced the number and 
extent of the iniquities proposed. The bili was finally reported 
to the Senate. Theastute and skilled senior Senator from Rhode 
Island. whose abilitiesno one doubts, and whose remarkable famil- 
iarity with tariff schedules excites the admiration of his decided 
opponents, thoroughly appreciated the situation, and in his open- 
ing address, delivered May 25, 1897 (REcoRD, page 1553), used this 
expression: 

The majority of the committee believe that if a thorough revision of our 
revenue laws, such asiscontemplated by the House bill, is necessary, it should 
be carried out in a conservative spirit, and that such a moderate and reason- 


able measure should be adopted as will insure a much greater degree of per 
manence to our tariff legislation. Frequent revisions of the tariff are pro- 





ductive of | periods of uncertainty and arrested development. The radical 
change in cy in 1804 proved disastrous to the business interests of the 
country. 


It was, I aaere, Bavoughly understood throughout the country in the last 
political campaign that if the Republican party should be again intrusted 
with power, no extreme tariff legislation would follow. 


The Senator from Rhode Island concurs exactly in what I have 
said to the effect that the Republican promise was that resort 
would not be had to extreme rates. He continues: 


It was believed that in the chan conditions of the country a return to 
the duties imposed by the act of 1590 would not be necessary, even from a 
protective a. It was with these facts constantly in view that the 
majority of the Finance Committee prepared the amendments which they 
have submitted for your consideration. Nothing could be more conducive 
tothe return and maintenance of real prosperity in this country than the 
well-grounded belief that there were to be no violent changes in our revenue 
policy for some years to come. 

The true friends of a protective policy do not insist upon extreme rates, 
or any that are not necessary to e: :alize conditions. ile it is true that 
rates above this line are often inoperative, yet it must be admitted that they 
f rnish neediess opportunities for destructive attacks. The committee be- 

ve that in the reductions they have suggested from the rates imposed in 
the House bill they have not gone in any instance below the protective point, 
and if the bill should become a law in the form presented by them.every 
American industry would be enabled to meet foreign competition on equal 
terms; that is. so far as this equality can be secured by tariff legislation. 


The rates by the committee's amendments are considerably below 
esses - at the House bill, and in most instances below those contained 


Thus spoke the Senator who at that time represented the 
Republican members of the Committee on Finance. These were 
his conservative words; these his promises of conservative action. 
The result, I sorrow to say, is to found in the conference re- 
port, and shows that the Senator from Rhode Island did not 
oh cre Aor rene the temper of his associates or the capacity and 

e of those who control the majority on this floor. 

When those of us who were a to have charge of the bill 
upon this side of the Chamber heard these declarations of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, we trusted that the time had at length 
arrived when cupidity would not be regnant in the council cham- 
bers of a mblican tariff committee, and we hoped that the 
solicitude which possessed us all, that the vast outlay known to 
have been made by the great corporations and trusts of this coun- 
try in order that the Republican party should succeed during the 
last campaign was to be reimbursed out of the people's pockets, 
would _ groundless, and that, after all, those who mmade this 
specula would fail to realize their 7 ee 

I that this hope proved delusive. It is with pain that I 
that the monetary combinations of this re ae 
what they were —s when they invested last fall in the Repub- 
lican party, and it is with pain that 1 admit that they will not 
only enjoy pee Petaeipal, but that compound interest at extor- 
tionate rates tute but a part of their unholy gain. 


Some days since I Sor cesme a table showing the comparative 


ad valorem rates of Senate and House biils and the present 
law under the importations of 1896. While changes have been 


: 


it is substantially correct now. I should add, Mr. Presi- 


dent, that in so far as any changes are to be noted, they tend to 
the increase of the rates in the bill reported by the committee of 


a Se 
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The table is as follows: 
Table showing the ad valorems upon the importations in 1896 of each of the 
St he dule ‘ 
| Values Duties Ad valo- 
rem 
A.—Chemicals: Per cent. 
1895 $19, 691,08; “Ho $5 619. 230.68 28. 53 
House 26, 876, 772. 62 8, 557, 937. 50 S184 
Senate 28, 221, 056. a2 8. G01, 857.9) ww. 48 
B.—Earths: 
1896 Ji tatnastinsvenceneeeneie 22, 896, 264. 23 8, 006, 839. 71 5 
a a i 23, 264,869.38 | 12,257,128 2. OF 
Senate .......... | 23,264,869.38 | 12,277, 903.59 2. 77 
C.—Metals: 
1896 | 84. 654,562. 08 13, 197,312. 72 88.10 
a ---| 85,512, 505. 02 17, 246, OSS. D4 48.56 
ie iain el adie eed erie canal ee. ae 17, 283, 467. Ys 47.23 
D.—Wood: | 
1896 --| 1,800, 307.41 | 413, 727.50 22.98 
a .-| 13,807,443. 67 2, 213, 330. 2 16.63 
Senate ....... .-| 13,307, 443. 67 1,955, 418. 55 14. 69 
E.—Sugar: 
a ee ee 73,068, 811.76 | 29,910, 708.55 40. 4 
House ia inladelitienimcac enemas ail 73, 092, 178. 76 51, U7, O10. 54 71.10 
Senate 73, 082, 178. 76 G2, 173, 574. 27 71.38 
F.—Tobacco: 
1896 Ti a tal la a eal 13, 625, 272. 51 14, 850, 117.02 109. 06 
House Meedn'ened : secees| 19,685, 272.51 | 22,352, 607.34 164. 05 
Senate ‘ ; .--| 18,625, 272.51 15, 062, U7. 85 117.15 
G.—Agricultural: } 
1805 aseece ‘ .| 85, 077, 980. 62 7, 919, 636. 46 22. 538 
I ...| 38,873, 502.01 15, 40, 188. 92 40 
I a hee saci ‘ ‘ 46, 362, 671.78 17, 132, 865. 18 36. % 
H.—Spirits: 
Se 11, 270, 965, 24 6, 035, 148. 08 61.54 
at i nines: deininienie 11, O40, 722. 20 0, 197,473.22 77.06 
Senate | 11,856, 658. 95 7, 213, 033. 52 60. 84 
I,—Cotton: 
1806 FY a ak 21, 279, 498. 43 9,311, 701. 76 43. 7! 
SES . 21,279, 498.43 | 11,049, 410.61 51.93 
Senate Seco hated ; -| 21,279, 498. 43 11, 134, 764. 08 | 52. 33 
J.—Flax: 
nthe des nein il cinnenal codu aunt | 20,756, 631.02 12, 018, 082.78 40.38 
House lS eiededimececenaenteal Gn Ti an 20, 151. 816. 69 46. 04 
ET Glib i nccedeus a | $1,986, 109.02 | 16,086, 929. 64 50.14 
K.—Wool: 
1895 in Vole ene ec.) 48,352,049,90 | 23,027, 589. 87 | 47.62 
I Se aes | 82, 816,564.19 | 72,800, 400,92 87.91 
Senate oe «-------| 82,816, 564.19 | 67,061, 119.16 | 80.98 
L.—Silks: 
1896 ‘ ‘ o---| 26,627, 731.71 12, 504, 006. 17 46.90 
See atl 26,627, 731.71 | 14,208, 435, 32 53. 38 
Senate ahah sidenta on 26, 627, 731.71 14, 105, 205. 82 53.32 
M.—Pulp, paper, ete.: 
ee + 5,509,999.55 | 1,242, 198. 92 22.18 
House a 7, 122,543.61 2, £30, 497.16 | 29.01 
So Rae | 5,500, 830. 45 1, 730, 460. 32 30.92 
N.—Sundries: } 
1806, a eit 10, 635, 008. 70 24.79 
lalla aii De es | 65, 805,082.59 | 17, 137,762.91 20. 66 
LEST ee | 73,425, 164.35 | 18,940, 926. 07 25. 81 
i 
Total—1806......... | 386,579, 182.34 | 155, 600, 882. 87 40. 25 
i pitidinn cg beaeneds 473, 115, 648. 70 | 276, 804, 676.15 | 58. 51 
Senate 488, 063, 506.37 | 261,710, 1956.98 | 53. 62 


Mr. WHITE. The ad valorem rate of the McKinley bill was 
less than 50 per cent. 

I herewith present a partial list of articles upon which a duty is 
to be levied in excess of the McKinley rates. This is corrected up 
to to-day. 

The following list shows some of the articles on which the duty 
imposed by the Dingley bill exceeds the rate in the McKinley Act: 


A Chemical glassware Cc 
Decanters, etc. 

“tic j late o 2a° ; 

Lactic acid Plate glass: Scissors and shears 


Gallic acid. 16 by 24. Tinea) wine 
Perfumery. 24 by 30, Ww = de th ; 
Alcoholic compounds Polished a} ane a 
Bleaching powder. 16 by 24. Geers — 
Borate of lime. 24 by 30. Mica 


Camphor. 
Chalk. 
Mirbane. 
Chicle 
Alizarin. 
Fusel oil. 
Opium. 
Morphine. 


Silvered 

16 by 24. 

24 by 30. 

Cylinder glass: 
16 by 24. 

24 by 30. D. 
Ground 

24 by 36. 


Chronometer 
Watches 
Watch cases. 


Spirit varnishes. Beveled emrend - 
Crayons. 13 by 24. Sh eat — 
Smalts. 24 by 30. Senge 
Browns. Plate glass: E 
Chlorate of potash. 16 by 24. — 
Alcohol medicines. 24 by 30. lie 


Chlorate of soda. Beveled 
Soda ash. 16 by 24. 


Glucose. 
Saccharine. 


24 by 30 
B. Glass paste 
Glass, broken G. 
Plaster rock. Agate 
Plaster of paris, ground. Alabaster. Orchids, lily of the val- 
Magnesic brick. Jet. ley, ete. 
Pumice stone. Freestone. Garden seed. 


Asphalt. 
Clock cases. 


Granite. 
Granite, dressed. 


Straw. 
Smoked fish 
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Fruits preserved in their J. N. 
own juice, Beads. es 
Zante currants. Hemp, tow of. Hats. 
Dates. Flax tow. Braids, plaits, laces, etc. 
Oranges. Hemp and jute carpets. Coal, anthracite. 
Lemons. Jute yarn. Corks. 
Meats. Cordage. Feathers, crude. 
Olives. Twine. Precious stones. 
Cocoanut meat or copra. Oilcloth. uttons. 
Pineapples. Hemp. Meta! buttons. 
Ohocolate. Other manufactures. Feathers and downs for 
Cocoa. Jute manufactures. : 
Dandelion root. Gunny bags, old, etc. J 
‘ans. 
K Haircloth. 
H. : Hate, 
Carpets. owes: 
nger ale. Jewelry, set. 
ree waters, natural. ats. Hides 
_ Leather. 
L Laces. 
” Spun silk. — al. 
Plushes and sordaroys. M. Musical instruments. 
Manufactures, cotton, n. Umbrellas. 
o. p.f.. Paper manufactures. Sticks for umbrellas. 


The enormous duties imposed by this bill are not justified by 
any protective theory or 7 any political platform or public cam- 
gn promise. They are levied probably in redemption of secret 
political engagements. 
PROSPERITY AND THE TARIFF. 

Before proceeding to discuss the schedules, I am compelled to 
admit I do not believe that any tariff law will of itself produce 
pease I think that the financial policy of the present Admin- 

tration must be wholly inadequate to the needs of the hour, and 
that while there may be, and indeed I think must be, some relief 
from the prostrate conditions involving us, we will not find our- 
selves on safe or solid ground until we escape from the evils of 
the gold standard. 

Good crops here, r crops elsewhere, and other similar possi- 
ble and even probable conditions will beneficially affect certain 
interests, and must promote the well-being of many. But when I 

ak of rity, 1 mean something more than these transitory 

ects. e Dingley bill is enough to defeat any organization, 
but those who will assume the reins of power when the Repub- 
lican is eee to obscurity must not expect to realize the 
hopes of their adherents by mere disputations upon tariff sched- 
ules. Trade has been so long and generally depressed that a rally 
is reasonably anticipated, but the evils of the financial system to 
which the Republican party is committed will be more and more 
evident as time passes. Voters of all parties must recognize this. 
The proper management of our finances will be the dominant issue 
until bimetallism is restored. 

Mr. President, as stated by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER], it is said that the President of the United States, after 
having procured—or looked with satisfaction upon, I prefer to 
say—the passage of this tariff bill, and discovering that we are 
not becoming rich at a rate calculated to disturb our mentality or 
to excite world-wide interest, has determined to send in a mes- 
sage asking for authority to nt a currency commission. 
It was commonly reported that President would have sent 
this message in at an earlier hour had he not supposed that to 
do so might interfere with the enactment of this precious bill. 
It was thought that unless the currency message was placed upon 
the desks of Senators, they would be unaware of the idential 
conception, although the world at large might be informed with 
reference thereto. 

It was feared that if the Senate really believed that such a move- 
ment was contemplated, we would not permit the tariff bill to 
make the people blessed, and that we ht all seek to borrow 
that historic time consumer, the oft-mentioned document of my 
distinguished friend the senior Senatér from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

uAY]. But, Mr. President, I may be pardoned if I insinuate 
that every member of this Senate heard as much about the 
currence ition as the av citizen of the United States, 
and if the same does appear in this Capitol to-day or to-morrow 
it will not astonish anybody, nor will its nonappearance cause 
excitement. 

Mr. President, I fail to understand the necessity for the appoint- 
meut of this commission. They can not enact a currency bill. 
Even thecelebrated fourth section of the reciprocity clause, found 
in the pending conference report, with all of its peculiar 
tions and subtractions and ons of power, contains 
nothing equal to the theory that a commission ted, even 
under an act of Congress, can decree a financial e binding 
to any extent on the Congress or thecountry. If we authorize the 
appointment of a commission, if we give authority to proceed 


under the direction of the President of the United States, a report | lows 


may be made to us, but that report will not constitute even a 
prima facie case. 
It will be even necessary to prepare a bill, and to introduce it 


here; such bill must come from a member of the body; and it }- 


will actually be essential to read the measure three times, and 


—~ 


there will be nothing so sacred about it that it will not be snbje.+ 
to a motion to lay on the table; and if the bill should repose j, 
the bosom of the Senate Committee on Finance for a period ne. «. 
— a? its ae ee ind —_ will be no unusual pr 
ure for its r , i subject to ordina rocesses of 
the Senate. . ee of 

Such a bill will amount to absolutely nothing, except that i; 
such a commission is appointed with salary under a law of (\, 
gress, then its members can Psa gen the pleasant feat of drawi:,.- 
compensation. If the President appoints without legislative y..,- 
rant, no salary will be paid. The commission’s legal function, 
save in so far as drawing salary is concerned, will be the samo i), 
either contingency. It will be an innocent affair, except as it may 
aid in disposing of the surplus which will be found in the Treas. 
ury after the passage of this bill—as we are told. 

REVENUE. 

Mr. President, from the beginning of the present debate Dein. 
cratic members of the Finance Committee and other Senators hay. 
constantly sought to obtain from their Republican brethren s0::,.. 
statement as to the probable revenue to be realized from this \)i!!. 
While aware that the measure must become odious as a taxin- 
instrument, we hoped that its infirmities might to some extent |): 
compensated for by a demonstration of its ability to fully supply 
the Treasury. Our efforts in this direction have not been success- 
ful. The Senator from Rhode Island, when announcing the plat- 
form of his committee and his ae told us that the House 
bill was inadequate. The tenor of his aan demonstrated that 
he did not wish to be held accountable for the bill as it reached 
the Senate. 

At various tives we have endeavored to elicit the views of the 
parte i ae Senator —_ Towa as to pine producing 
qualities of this alleged promoter of prosperity. e information 
given has not been valuable. Suteelt the r solace which has 
been vouchsafed us by our reserved friends of the opposition has 
not been of a reassuring nature,and when we doubted we referred 
to Congressional meer and to our dismay discovered that even 
the Senator from Rh Island (Mr. AupRicH]| and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HaLe|—two of our most experienced members— 

rophesied to us in 1894 regarding the revenue capacity of the 

Yiison bill so inaccurately as to cause us to lose faith in their 
qualifications in that regard. Thus the Senator from Maine said 
— RecorD, May 21, 1894, volume 26, part 5, pago 

The Senator knows that by the bill he has ted here, * * * with- 
out reckoning the income tax and the tax tha ar Se © sugar, the two 
thus increasing the House bill over 900,000, will not be a deficit 
obliging them to resort to protective du in order to raise a revenue, but 
there will be a surplus. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpricu], skilled in tariff 
diplomacy, familiar with differentials, y cognizant of 
compound duties, accustomed to divert and seek relaxa- 
tion in those tariff mystifications which magne Sopa exasperate 
most of us, added the weight of his authority to calculation of 
the Senator from Maine, and I find (ConeressronaL ReEcorpD, 
snes 26, part 5, page 4753, May 15, 1894) that that Senator re- 
marked: 


If, as I believe, it can be shown, and shown beyond a fear of contradiction, 

upon the otherside of the Chamber that we are to have by this bill, if it be- 

come a law, one hundred millions or more of then it is pertinent in 

e part of the bill and in every paragraph to ask as to what will be its 
upon the revenue, ete. 

On the same page and referring to the same computation, he says: 

And this estimate does not include the income tax. It is based upon the 
revenne duties alone. 

It appears that these Republican Senators, these educated po- 
litical and financial es er I confess that I, 
being then even less advised than now ee these 
gen en more than now, was worried lest the Wilson might 

the Treasury with an enormous and deadly surplus. This ex- 


perien ee of Republican 
experts as to the prod ronees.6f © tai Sill, elgeciatty wher 


the bill is of blican parentage. 
Tho last full Aoval year d ing which the McKinley bill was in 
ee terminated June 30, 1 That measure produced in 

year: 

en oie ae oe Re $131, 807, 758. 88 
NE DROUIIDD ons. oi dcalinn ateeestdes sumieden aa 146, 722, 760. 17 
PINS, &, «wre csipcith iesedaimiitclacisenttes tahendaae dl mei iets 15, 188, 841. 84 
OE ni <-napindaainidaabotatog Sa awiain oa 293, 664, 360.89 
The first full of the operation of the Wilson bill ended 
June 30, 1896. e revenue received for that period was as fol- 


NN oo 5 52 4150s Kaeubie ouseuia esa $159, 516, 275. 50 
ek, daa ia 1 cs dhsahapiting sinhw sania ay Cee 





DOM se dcveoud cupmnbtidnughnsingesw tine 323, £03, 139. 71 














1897. 


——————————————————— 


It is therefore plain that although there was a slight falling off 


in the internal revenue in the fiscal year last noted as compared 
with that first referred to, nevertheless during the first fiscal year 
during which the Wilson bill was in absolute and entire operation 
there was collected, in excess of the revenue of the last fiscal year 
under the Renny bill, $30, 143,778.82. 

A reference to the receipts of the year ending June 30, 1897, 
shows the following: 
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At this point it may not be out of place to refer concisely to the 

effect of the Wilson bill upon the trade of the United States. 

Our merchandiseexports for twelve months ending June 30,1897, 
aggregated §1,051,987,091—the largest in the history of the coun- 
try, even exceeding the remarkable showing of Our im- 
ports for the same period reached $764,373,905, showing an excess 
of exports over imports and a favorable trade balance of $287,613,- 
186. While the percentage of profit upon the commodities thus 
exported may not have been very large, still the payment to citi- 


1892. 


CD paths oe<~-- .- ~~~ 22-202 2. ee cee $176, 316, 393.18 | zens of this country of the enormous sum noted tended in no small 
hina Gods 0 06sc wenn ce scans: 146, 241, 263. 97 degree to mitigate prevailing evils 

I GE eins od on ccnccccecescceesece ee 24, 627,071.47 | It is not easy to compute the revenue value of the Dingley bill. 

————— | Much will, no doubt, depend upon the general state of trade. If 

ek enenne 365, 807, 836.32 | that prosperity which has been due so long visits us, large collec- 


It will thus be observed that the total revenue for the year just 


closed on the accounts above mentioned exceeds the revenue pro- | 


duced by the McKinley bill during its last fiscal year in the sum 
of $53,520,867.73. Notwithstanding the enormous income last 
above noted, there was a deficiency for the fiscal year 1896-07 
amounting to $18,623,107.70. It is proper to remark that had the 
Supreme Court of the United States adhered to its views as laid 
down during its antecedent history with regard to the income 
tax, the Wilson bill would have produced a surplus amounting to 
between $35,000,000 and $50,000,000, and the burden would have 
been largely placed upon those best able to bear it. 

Some of the parties who would have been compelled to pay taxes 
on their incomes have realized within the last three months trom 
sugar stock alone, and because of the increased value of that 
stock, between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000. These people, by proc- 


esses which I can not fathom, have succeeded in eliminating the | 


carefully prepared Senate amendment providing for a tax upon 
stock issues. 
formance of the Senate managers is that the gentlemen who con- 
ducted the proceedings upon the part of the House made the Sen- 
ate conferees familiar with some provision of the National 
Constitution rendering the tax invalid because of the exemption of 
homestead associations. 

While neither of the able Republican lawyers in this Chamber 
discovered this so-called invalidity during the consideration of an 
amendment which was suggested, carefully digested, and subse- 
quently introduced and passed here pursuant to a Republican 
caucus decree, nevertheless, if the argument is sufficient to show 
the unconstitutionality of the plan, which I deny, the conferees 
could readily have adjusted the trouble, and could have removed 
the discrimination by merely exscinding the few words referring 
to homesteads. I fear that the real reason for the action of our 
Republican friends is discovered in their gratitude to late cam- 
paign contributors. : 


The only reason given for the extraordinary per- | 


tions may be expected; but the bill contains so many prohibitive 
rates and is so permeated by the spirit of imposition and so much 
of the tax levied goes into the pockets of the favored few that the 
prospects for surplus are not as encouraging as generally imag 
ined. In any ordinary financial weather the Wilson bill would 
produce ample revenue. 

BUGAR 

So much has been said with reference to this subject that it is 
hardly necessary to enter into great detail. In 1890 the Repub- 
lican party announced that sugar, being a necessary of life, ought 
not to be taxed, and that the cultivation of cane and beet and 
maple sugar deserved encouragement, to be given by means of 
bounty. In i834 the Democratic party repudiated this idea and 
imposed a tax upon sugar in substance 40 per cent ad valorem, 
one-eighth differential and one-tenth countervailing. When the 
bill now under consideration came from the House, a specific duty 
was levied, which was changed by the insertion of an ad valorem 
| element by the Senate Committee on Finance; but before a vote 
could be taken. the Republican members of that committee who 
were responsible for the schedules introduced upon that subject 
abandoned their previous work and adopted the principle of the 
House bill, raising the rates, however, materially. 

Thus the matter went to conference, and a report was finally 
made modifying both Senate and House provisions upon this sub- 
ject in such a manner as to slightly decrease the differential on 
certain grades and to raise it on others, preserving, however, the 
high rate on refined sugars, I herewith present a table with ref- 
erence to all the bills, prepared by Mr. Schoenhof, showing the 
differential and duty-paid price of German granulated. In this 
computation the drawback allowance fixed by the Treasury is 
allowed. I think it has been quite clearly demonstrated by the 
Senator from Louisiana !Mr. CaArrery] that this drawback table 
is grossly inaccurate, and if this be true the trust’s profits will be 

much greater. 
| The tables referred to are as follows: 


Tabulated statement relative to sugar schedule of the pending tariff bill. 























Dingley bill: Amended Senate bill: 
Grcmalated i ee eee al cn eeedbenc cess Seacessunccesee . $2.30 Granulated i a en $2. 30 
Dr, nan bcaeuncesess Sustusn sayearetegaesccns pace cocwccccoceren seee sessee 1.875 || Duty . 16 
tlie wean whadde bn vncceceutsasedhe enqekssses sconces cocuce coance B83 | a cnkeanibhd 3x3 
- 4.558 | 4.633 
| Centrifugal Molasses sugar, jaggery, etc 
| Difference -_ musco — ~ 
between vado— differ . | . 
Price Duty- | Duty- eel ani ae Price | . Duty Differ- 
Degrees. given py | D4) Per | paid price | Drawback_| paid price duty pale | oOiety paid | M0] pouty | Baty | paid | ence be- 
sugar | pounds. | Per 100 |jallowance.| of sugar | fined under | raw aad re- | 188868 | Der 100 brice |Priceof| tween 
a ers. . | pounds. | in refined. Dingley fined under J8g- pounds per 100 = car lut y paid 
| bill. | amended rt pounds,| 6 raw and 
| Senate bill ete. fined refined. 
Pounds i 
$1.19 $1.00 $2.19 146. 68 . 212 | $1.346 $1. 426 $0.99 $1.00 $1.99 | $2.925 | $1. 713 
1.2% 1.08 2.28 144. 82 3.301 1. 257 1. 337 1.05 1.02 2.01 3.00 1. 8 
1.31 1.06 2.37 142. 95 3. 389 1.169 1.249 Lil} = 1.04 2.15 3.07 | 1.568 
1.37 1.09 2. 46 141.08 3. 468 1.090 | 1.170 1.17} 1.06 2.23 | 3.144 1. 404 
1.4 1.12 2.55 139.21 3.55 1. 008 1. ORS 1.23 1.08 2.31 3. 21 1. 428 
1.4 1 2.64 137. 35 3. 62 . 8 1.018 | 1.20 1.10 2.30 3.28 1. 347 
1.55 1.18 2.73 135. 48 3.70 . 858 .038!| 1.35] 1.12 2.47) 3.347 1.29 
1.61 1.21 2. & 133. 61 8. 767 791 871 | 1.41 | 1.14 2.55) 3.407 1. 231 
1.67 1.24 2.91 131.74 3. 824 . THA 814 1.47 1.16 2.638) 3.4 1.168 
1.73 1.27 3.00 129. 88 3. 897 61 | 74 1.53 1.18 2.71 8. 52 1.118 
ES 1.78 La 3.08 128. 01 3.94 .618 698 1.58 1.2 2.78) 3.558 1. 08 
EE SE Ee 1.38 138 3.16 126. 14 3. 981 7 . O57 1.63 12 2.85 3. 501 1. 047 
SMM phat kadibewoceccce 1.88 1.36 3.24 124.27 4.227 el -611 1. 68 1.24 2.92 3. 62 1.018 
speiahbbetbneccececcs aualenene 1.@ 1.9 8.31 122. 41 4.051 OT . 587 
Deetaeanetodesdnccenscse 1.% Le2 3.38 120. 4.073 485 | . 582 
Ceabdcnncetiotincoence 2.00 1.45 3.45 118. 67 4.005 463 43 
Diab cavunceccecces 2.04 14 3.52 116, $1 4.111 47 27 
FS EE 2.08 1.51 3.59 114. % 4.129 429 500 
Et 2.11 L& 3. 65 113. 07 4.128 430 506 ad 
Die a¢enscs eovnce 2.14 1.57 3.71 111.20 4.125 .433 . 508 » 
© Se ereeoees coce cccccoecceses 2.17 1.6 Pi 3.77 10%. 34 4.120 438 | gl ei ician dts ate ainctiainaialiia aiid ad 
PRN Ukbeiiieeenictcscemces 2.20 L6 3.83 107. 47 4.117 441 al Disenicesepcinn Raaintaibieals Renait tated NOeaEs ROR 
bSGaiide éanows tvastee heeled 2.3 1.66 3.89 105.6 4.108 450 BED | cance sco) svcaneceiasccee end eee 
Piaascuinapsasedesphacee 2.26 1.69 3.9% 108. 73 4.006 462 A Ipenconcoehnpeidntbvapendh a aecing 
Si ibbendlainccudivencbanen 2.29 1.72 4.01 101.87 4. 086 472 548 istingsicligliincsscinaitidl co : en ee 
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Tabulated statement relative to sugar schedule of the pending tariff bill—Continued. 

































Senate bill: la Sa Rial bes _ 
TE no mene nnenen = oneee =~ wenn ete ene n scene eene ene iee anne n nnn aaacennnan a nenee sneeeecees eesene nee 2.30 0” SS ee $2.30 
6 GE ee, UNG - cw mences cede sentee ys tees nbun peevasgned ebeewe svependbouny 6abisebpoedunsshsnkdad death dante 805 Duty, 4 SE iibids 6 ccccecs 
INI 5 tei sicdiires oelnsno ws tip web Reckawn opens OER apie Wabi b i edeake ne ce UR obs ok hae ice eaeek 1.16 Specific. - e  fon 
QUIEN 502005 ocean nn ncneagussenss cettemraees je) Meamyiee.........2........-. ‘lb 
4.648 3.45 
Price Total Duty- Duty- Difference | Duty- iffe : 
given Ad valo- Specific duty per weld D 1 bok orice between 40 per Duty. |paid Price! ene 
Degrees. b rem per! perSen-| Senate | price | 4TaWwback)'o¢ sugar | duty-pai Pe paid price) of sugar Saale 
Senate | P° I allowance 8 uty-paid cent ad f 100 in | duty-paid 
sugar | Vi) ate bill. bill. per 100 ‘| in re- raw and | valorem. pounds a a raw aud 
" jdea ers, penne, | fined. refined. , cio A. | refined. 
— anne a _ -_ | 7 —— ay — —— Saas — 
i ticcksois Se alee | $1.19} 90.8925 |... go. 02s | se.ones | °T6 63 | $3.055 $1.503 || $0.470 | gi.eoo| ge. 445 | $1.00 
Siar caelienepyimegs abe | 1.25 SE Ta sdecinted 9875 | 2.1875 M4482 | 3.159 1.479 50 1.75 2.525 | ‘91 
UE aids Vieinh dane tan bebe tne 1.31 SEE Hkicho ee kona 0825 | 2.2025 142.95 3. 289 1.359 . 524 1. 834 2.617 828 
78 Jivd chus Castes etedinedne nee 1. |) paaeeea 1.0275 | 2.30975 141.08 | 3. 384 1.24 548 1.918 2. 704 | T4l 
Ps sebthnninn . 1.48 SHEED. vw caseneune 1.0725 2. ORS 130. 21 3.475 1.178 . 572 2.002 2.78 | 665 
OR prnipnbeteiastohgs oadbeteus 1.49 RoR Tits uaceesth 1.1175 | 2.6075 | 137. 35 | 3. 586 1. 082 - 506 2. 086 2. 872 | .573 
Sh andahrdinpelaaetusiwaiehon 1.55 1.1625 |..... 1. 1625 2.7125 135.48 | 3. 672 . 976 . 62 2.17 2.04 5 
iS. cepampithhee kelbbhdindi nade 1.61 1, 2075 |...... 1.2075 | 2.8175 133. 61 3.779 . 860 644 2.254 8.01 435 
Db pais temvkdankihaces ee duties 1.67 i | ee 1.2525 | 2.9225 131.74 | 3. 84 - 704 68 2.338 3.005 349 
Mt cdhbthnsdnssdiisnubdoee chee 1.73 SEE tenasestated 1.2075 | 3.0275 | 129. 88 | 3.939 . 709 . 62 2. 422 3.148 207 
Sl deadawhs tains hewiae ¢deadede L7 SE til ndbaheice 1.335 3.115 |} 128.01 | 3.98 . 068 012 2. 492 3.19 255 
86 sith ‘ 1.83] 1.9725 |...........| 1.8735] 3.2085 126.14) 4.08 618 TR 2. 582 3.228 217 
Ul hentinne-enktwiadlcns mec cea 1,88 Se.) Reséastames | 1.41 8.29 124.27 | 4. 088 6 752 2. 62 3. 263 le 
iach emits oaadtabaiainia habineed 1.92 - 672 7 1. 462 3. 882 122. 41 4.14 . 508 . 768 2. 688 8.28 165 
il inkin tintin bigs eaighlin mee alte 1.96 . 686 &l 1. 496 3. 456 120.54 4. 164 . 434 . 84 2.74 3.203 | 1 
Fe Le ae: 2.00 .70 83 1.58 3.58 118. 67 4.196 452 . 80 2.80 3.323 12 
Dit itn tediin nig ngile dibd ants wickn eciek 2.04 714 85 1. 564 3. 604 116.81 4.2 - 438 816 2.856 3. 342 18 
ED” caih crenaues dash cieseeceininabalas eddie vihitoal 2. 08 . 728 87 1.598 3. 678 114.44 4.23 .418 . 832 2.912 3. 348 097 
2.11 . 738 89 1. 628 3 738 113.07 4.224 - 424 B44 2. 054 3.3838 107 
2.14 745 91 1.655 3. 795 111.20 4.215 438 . 856 2.906 8.325 13 
2.17 7 8 1. 680 3. 859 109. 34 4.218 6 . 868 3. 088 8. 32 1235 
2.20 .W7 .% 1.72 8. 92 107, 47 4.214 434 .88 3.08 3.21 135 
2.21 78 97 1.75 8.98 105.6 4.208 445 . 882 3.122 3.27 148 
2.2 791 99 1. 781 4.041 108. 73 4.2 448 - 904 3. 164 3.28 165 
2.29 - 801 1.01 1.892 4. O82 101. 87 | 4.17 478 -916 3. 206 8.27 175 
Conference committee bill. Summary giving the difference between the cost of duty-paid raw sugar con- 
Granulat aie: wag tgenncnvenenernnntntend estan sesses erate senesreceensese 2 a tained in 100 pounds of refined sugar, etc.—Continued. 
SUENOD SODOTS GUEY «225 ccsvescnddin cecutebantecemncescceconenssnccass ho Fe ee er 
SR RUIN MN oo do siconk acca uieestnaednsacatiniresdogmdcnae - 383 Difference } 
nena Ins Difference! under _ | Difference ,,; 
Duty-paid price......... jabs capdaidtenipdabealiadet et elaiene aminicat 4.633 | Poe) ae under , | amended | under a” 
ita kiana grees. | Dingle Senate amen na conference re ont 
Drawback|/O"ty-paid Difference , bill. Be (molasses,| report | ¢ rif law. 
raw yetween 7 
em Dut cegnte allowance a = duty-paid 
Degrees! aovicre 100 | Per io dee 109 |. for 400 ‘|. ini raw in - —— 
pounds), | Pun pounds, Veo pounds of| ‘ieorva at as $0. ~ $0 - 
refined. nf 74 - 
oe #| 8 a 6S 
“531 56 “503 12 
Pounds. . : . 
Oi itapane $1.19| $0.95 | $2.14 148,68 | $8.139 $1. 494 = o -_ i 
76 125] ".985| “2ea5| Meee] 8.346 1.287 = - _ i 
Lal} Le 2.33 142.9% | 3.3 1.301 ‘a ‘os ar 108 
137] 10] 6245] | M408] 8.42 1.212 ‘ ot ‘os oor 
143) 1.00 2 52 130.21 | 8.508 1.125 ‘oD ‘io “‘ia08 ‘Or 
1.49 1.125 2.615 137.35 8. 589 1.044 “3 “433 “457 “ie 
1.55 1.16 2.71 135. 48 8. 672 - 961 * 438 “8 “4578 “125 
1.61] 1.195) . 2.805 133.61) = 3.74 893 ‘Ul “ 4578 135 
ti] te] gee) te) | | ie ‘e) ie 
178) 1b 3.08 128.01 | 3.98 “691 - > 4006 es 
ies| iar | sa | iaeat| foe. “Ba oli Sd state Me _ 
192) 1.405 8. 825 12.41| 4.076 ae F 
1.96 1.44 8.40 120. 54 4.10 . 533 Mr. WHITE. A table upon this subject was presented by me 
2.00) = 1.475 8. 475 118.67 | 4.131 -2 | to the Senate on the 20th of this month. I then made certain 
+ +i ‘Ss. eae ¢ 4 “got | Statements with reference thereto, as folows: 
~ . Ns . . ’ ° 
2.11 1.58 3. 69 113.07 4.1734 . 4506 
* Mr. Waite. Ita rs to me that the more this sugar schedule is investi- 
= 7 a = oe : oo. - gated and this erence report is studied by the impartial mind, the more 
2 20 1 68 3.885 $107.47 4.1752 * 4578 were will the Republican Senate conferees be acquitted of the charge 
9 submission. 
on) te) Set ee See {tas | [have a table which is short and relates only to certain grades, but as far 
2 29 1.79 4.08 101.87 4.1575 “4755 | asit gens it will throw a light upon the subject. I will ask the Secretary to 





Summary giving the difference between the cost of duty-paid raw sugar con- 
tained in 100 pounds of refined sugar and cost of 100 pounds of German 
granulated, duty paid, including German bounty equivalent (based on $2.50 
net dutiable value), under the provisions of the Dingley bill, the Senate biil, 
the amended Senate bill, the conference committee rates, and the present tariff 
act as now applied. 


Difference |Difference 


under under 
Degrees. Ding ey Senate 
bill. bill. 


amended | under Difference 


under 
ed |Senate bill anes present 
a ee hi tariff law. 





$1. 46 $1. 598 $1. 426 $1. 713 $1. 494 $1.00 
1.257 1.478 1.387 1.688 1. 287 -918 
1.169 1, 359 1.249 1.568 1.301 828 
1.000 1.264 1.170 1.4% 1.212 74 
1. 008 1.178 1.088 1, 428 1.125 - 665 
. 938 1.062 1.018 1.3857 1.044 573 

. 88 - 976 - 938 1.29 . 961 - 505 
71 . 869 . 871 1.231 - 893 -435 





t. . 
The Pyemtass Orricer. Without objection, the Secretary will read as 


ues . 
he Secretary read as follows: 

“According to the table furnished by the Senator from Iowa [ Mr. Baagnon} 
(see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pase June 15), r with the value o 
*9-degree sugar established dealers at New York of similar date 
the following comparison show that instead of the House having gained 
a victory in the sugar schedule agreed on in conference the reduction from 
the Senate's differential is trifling as to refined sugar made from +9-degree 
raw sugar, and that on refined sugar made from sugars less than 83 
degrees the amount of protection given to the trust, instead of = is 

to in conference 














eng under the schedule than under either the 
ouse bill or the Senate am its thereto.” 
Value of 120.54 cose necessary to make 100 pounds 

of gran at $1.96 per I pounte Wael Sethasede mad cubndnes ch scinlbg Jnoe . 3626 
Duty Teese dace Tile ec Dal SOaanah debinddin cleus caved +s 
Value of 100 pounds of granulated, as estimated by the Senator from 

WE ksh sd ces atllenpsttiguanttiae etheptindnapaianiite ct deldctin eleriais the ike wthhn tb 2.47 
Duty at 40 per cent plus one-eighth differential _-.... Mea ein dtp woke Seube 1.113 
SSRs ae pdededekteiaws is Peale ic eiehiaemnak Matis Sos 045 

OTT oi Bis en nice enasanesnste deen be nak dl cuiicnwce® -o ee 
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nds of granulated. ...... - scdphnltin astm ad-paredsagialaneli hail 1.875 | 

Duty on ia pounds of 59-degree sugar Ee ERAS IOS BASS SSE 

Differential. ....------------ owveees 3 deenescasecanseteendursa . 164 | 

SENATE AMENDMENT. 
10 pounds of granulated ...... Gin adinkd pide dabucscaded 1.% 
Paty on 19054 pounds.................. cde pearance Aes ee ee ee 
Differential ...........-.- TeiDciona'catlin aceitneoraghinnes Sides . 20 
CONFERENCE SCHEDULE. 

100 pounds of granulated _..... ale kia Sidtiatéwnecine Ge 

pare - woke. pounds of 80-degree sugar --.... ....-...-..--------------- 1. 736 
es tad bate nodbie dws nccecs ccc ccctes cnnccceneesece sees ccce 24 

Comparison of the Senate rates and conference rates on raw sugars. 

Senate duty on sugars testing 75 degrees, per 100 pounds-.---.... - £& 
Conference .... ~~~ ~~ ~~~ =~ -~ «=< +- 000-000 2a a 22s enn ene ern en enee-neeeeees 7 -% 
Senate duty on sugars testing 80 degrees, per 100 pounds-....- stein >| ae 
Conference. ..:-. ~~ .-- ~~ --- +0 022 ene - + + ene eens eo ene eee eee ee enone eee 1.12 
Senate duty on sugars testing 83 degrees, per 100 pounds-.-.--....-....- 1.24 
Conference ....-.--- hii iihliens Gabenbecdedeeseccwcccccntesseces Wee 
Senate duty on sugars testing 8 degrees, per 190 pounds. -............- 1.30 
Cali oan nh oatenwenesed 00 <0ne 2000 cece cc ee none coos cece scene ceca cece 1.80 
Senate duty on sugars testing 89 degrees, per 100 pounds.............. 1a 
ee Se ee sue ebarsndasue ssodcadtiinwes 1.44 


It will thus be seen that on all sugars testing below 85 degrees the trust 
will have to pay less duty than under the Senate amendments, and as the 
duty on refined sugar is the same in both the Senate and conference sched- 
ules, the saeee schedule is far more favorable to the trust than the 

nate schedule. 

a Wuirs. When the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island was in 
the Senate, and before his illness, which we all so much régretted, he pre 
sented on the of the committee a tabulated statement, incorporating it 
in his very able speech, from which he showed that the schedule prepared 
by him, or by the committee of which he was a member, was not only amore 
equitable schedule than that presented by the House, but that it was, in fact, 
lower. To use his own lenguage: ‘ 

“This tableshows that tne differential between raw and refined sugars by 
the Senate tion varies from 9.77 to 15.40 cents per 100 pounds, while 
the differen in the House bill varies from 12.20 to 17.35 cents per 100 
” 


‘faking the basis which he assumed, I have not been able to find any expert 
who has disputed his conclusion. Yet, Mr. President, we have now a bill 
which is an advance upon the schedule porous by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. No wonder the sugar market trembled and brvught forth increased 


Mr. President, I have before me an official statement showing the importa- 
tions of sugar during the first six months of the present year. e aggregate 
for those months was 3,240,967,568 pounds, and the statistician informs me that 
there is still omitted perhaps 4 per cent of the importations of last June. 

I must call attention to a matter which I noted, | think, at an earlier stage 
of the discussion, namely, that under the Wilson Act—the prevailing law 
the duty-paid price of sugar is 3.445; that is, taking 2.30 as the price of Ger- 
mnan ulated. 40 per cent ad valorem amounts to ninety-two one-hun 
iredths, We add one hundred and twenty-five one thousandths, which is 
the one-eighth differential, and ten one-hundredths as tne countervailing 
duty. The result is 3.445. 

On the other hand, take the price of German ulated at 1.9% and three 
hundred and eighty-three one-thousandths as the countervailing duty, and 
we have 4638 as the duty-paid price of German granulated in this country, 
sho that it will cost 1.188 cents more under this reform, reduced, and 
trium: -march schedule to buy a pound of sugar than under the present 


law. 

mt we have in this country 70,000,000 le, and if the aver 
tion is 66 pounds per capita, and if it be-true that the price of sugar must 
increase 1.18, we havea difference of cost alone imposed on the free breakfast 
table of over $54,000,000; more. Mr. President, I fear, than that fragile struct- 
ure can bear, , relying upon the promise of our friends on the other 
side, the breakfast table has not been lately constructed of material suffi- 
ciently resistant to stand such an enormous imposition, 


We therefore find that our Republican friends have favored the 
sugar trust as it was never favored before; and whatever may be 
the protestations emanating from the majority in either branch 
of Congress, the enormous rise in market values tells the tale. 
Some one has said to me in this discussion. *‘ You will find no 
indication of the effect of the sugar schedule in the price of sugar 
stock.” This was not the phraseology or argument employed by 
our Republican friends during the debate of 1894. 

When the Wilson bill was under consideration, the distinguished 
a: from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] said, regarding the sugar 
8c ; 


It is clothed in language that requires an expert to determine, but it was 
to put the price of common sugar stock in New York §l5 a 

share. Itis enough to prevent the introduction of refined sugar into this 
country, and anybody wh» has studied this matter knows it whether he be 
Senator or whether he be speculator in Wall street in sugar-trust stock. The 
bill has been , increasing the proposed duty upon refined sugar, sim- 
ply because it could not be passed unless that concession was made to the 
snuvar trust.—Congressional Record, volume 26, part 5, page 4706, May 14, 


consump- 


These are quoted words, and their applicability is sufficiently 
obvious to foreclose the necessity of discussion. 

In the present instance sugar stock has risen about 35 points, 
and it is calculated that it has increased in value about one-third. 
The situation is peculiarly disagreeable when we learn from the 

; address of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH} 
it the schedule which he prepared and which the Republican 
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party abandoned accorded a lighter differential than any since 
suggested. Who doubts that the sugar trust contributed enor- 


| mously to the last campaign? The disposition of Mr. Havemeyer 


was demonstrated by his testimony before the Senate investigation 
committee. I quote: 


Senator ALLEN. Had you or the Sugar Refining Company contributed any- 
thing to the campaign fund in New York last year—the Democratic State 
campaign fund of last year? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER I will have to answer that in the aftirmative 

Senator ALLEN. Did you also contribute something to the Republican cam- 
paign fund—thatis, for the State campaign? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. We always dothat. [ have not the amount in my mind. 

Senator ALLEN. In 1892 did you contribute to either party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. The local parties? 

Senator ALLEN. The national parties 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. No, sir; but always to the local parties. Lot that be dis- 
tinct. 

Senator ALLEN. And you contribute to both parties with the expectation 
that, whichever party succeeds, your interests will be guarded 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. We have a good deal of protection for our contribu 
tion. 
es Senator ALLEN. Therefore you feel at liberty to contribute to both par- 

ies’? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Itdepends. Inthe State of New York. where the Demo- 
eratic majority is between 40,000 and 50,000 we throw it their way. In the 
State of Massachusetts, where the Republican majority is doubtful, they 
probably have the ca!l. 

Senator ALLEN. However, in the State of New York you contribute to 
the Democratic party. and in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts you con- 
tribute to the Republican party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. [tis my impression that wherever there is a dominant 
party, wherever the majority is very large, that is the party that gets the 
contribution, because it is the party that controls local matters 

Senator ALLEN. Then the sugar trust isa Democrat ina Democratic State 
and a Republican in a Republican State? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. As far as local matters are concerned, I think that is 
about it. 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of Maine, you control the refineries at Port- 
land, do you not? 

Mr. HAVeEMEYER. That is defunct. We would not give anything to the 
State of Maine. 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of Pennsylvania, where do your contribu- 
tions go? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I will have to look that up 

Senator ALLEN. Inthe State of your nativity, or the nativity of your cor- 
poration, New Jersey, where do your contributions go* 

Mr. HAVEweEYER. I will have to look that up 

Senator ALLEN. I understand that New Jersey is invariably a Democratic 
State. It would probably go to the Democratic party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Under the theory I have suggested, if they were there, 
it would naturally go to them. 

* ” * . * * * 


Senator ALLEN. And this money that you contribute to these different 
parties for campaign purposes, local campaign purposes—that money comes 
out of the corporation of the sugar refining company? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. And is a part of the expenses of that company’ 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. Charged up on your books as expenses? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. How would it show—as so much money? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. It would show that a payment was made, and that pay- 
ment would have to be explained by the party who made it e 

Senator ALLEN. The manner in which he did explain it actually would not 
appear upon your books’ 

r. HAVEMEYER. No, sir. 


He certainly did not advance funds to the Democratic party, 
and if he told the truth when he said, ‘‘ We have a good deal of 
protection for our contribution,” he might empasize the state- 
ment now; for though he may have yielded many thousands to 
the Republican campaign committee, he has been most amply 
rewarded. How can my Republican friends explain their change 
of base upon the sugar issue? They often spoke of the free break- 
fast table and of the outrage committed by the Democracy in im- 
osing such a heavy tax upon the consumer of sugar. And here 
et it be remembered that under the prevailing law the duty-paid 
price of German granulated is 3.444, and under the conference bill 
it is 4.633, or 1.188 in excess of the sum so often and bitterly re- 
ferred to by Republican Senators in the debate of 1804, 

I here insert remarks made by some of the distinguished Sena- 
tors upon the other side of the Chamber, to which I have already 
directed attention. I do not wish to trespass upon the time of the 
Senate or to further harrow the feelings of anyone by rereading 
the same. Mymain object in placing these excerpts in the Recorp 
is to enable my friends upon the other side to readily ascertain 
what they believed or said they believed in the year 184. 1 was 
about tocite a quotation from the Senator from New Hampshire, 
commencing, ‘*The sugar show is about to close,” but I will for- 


ar. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] said 
The advantage which the new tariff act 


It was the McKinley Act of which he then spoke— 


gives tothe country in the matter of sugar for one year can be seen at a 
glance: 
Amount of duty taken off -.. 


$10, 000, 000 
Amount paid for bounties 


9, 000, 000 


Amount saved to the people by the new reciprocity treaty 
IN dctiirtenteianinp aiiale “ . ~----. 51,000,000 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 4972, volume 26, part 5, May 19, 1804.) 
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The then Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sherman], now the distin- 

—— Secretary of State, elaborated upon this subject, an ~ 

id down the proposition that it was absolutely unnecessary to 
any differential tothe refiners; that any allowance adototneanin- 
ers was not only injudicious, but was a contribution to the most 
oppressive monopoly of the day. During the entire course of that 
debate it was charged that we were under the influence of the 
trust, and that the ad valorem tariff of 40 cent was placed in 
the bill especially for the benefit of that institution, so loyal to 
Democracy’s opponents. I refer to the proceedings of May 31, 
1894, of this body, to be found in volume 26, part 6, pages 5517 and 
5518, when the then Senator from Ohio, the present distinguished 
Secretary of State, said upon this subject: 

The quotations I have marked in the report made by the Committee on 
Finance show that it is an industry (sugar refining) which needs no protec- 
tion; and when they come here secure a benefit to be confe upon 
them, it seems to me that the time has come to call a halt. I had rather cut 
off my right hand than vote a single cent of bounty to a corporation which 
has dealt’ with the Government as these corporations have done. 

“a same able Senator further stated, speaking of the McKinley 

It had some demerits. It adopted bounties for sugar instead of  pewaeetion. 
which I believed at the time was a bad oat: It favored unduly, I think, 
the great sugar trust, then not known, and ~ ae “2 not wn to the im- 
portance which it has cmmeeet since.—Congressi page 5510, vol- 
ume 26, part 6, May 31, 

I would not be true s ait if I did not state that Pessh I voted for 
the passage of the McKinley bill, I was oe at any period of its dency in 


f r of th the disposition it roposed o: ti ional 
Soserd, unas 551k ¥ slams 20 pert 6, May 31, aia ee 

I beg leave also to cite a few remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire {Mr. GALLINGER] upon the same 
interesting occasion, and with reference to the same subject. 

On sugar— 

Said that distinguished Senator— 
the tariff strikes a blow at every man, woman, and child in the land, and es- 

tially in the families of the poor. It protects and fattens the great sugar 
rust, while at the same time it imposes an additional burden upon ever 

consumer of sugar in = pee States.—Congressional Record, page Sod, 
volume 26, part 4, April 20 

Is it not sad, even e athetto, to reflect that the present bill is an 
exaggeration of the Wilson Act in this ulterior regard? 

I also have another extract from the able and diplomatic Sena- 
tor from Maine {[Mr. Hate}. He said: 

The Republi ty h licy that, by, will be 
haaed. aah cut paupke Gil Caaknteta tor tae tahibnn ae ws Wein coe ak 


oes 
industry in every form and of the production Sm sugar hot ine in the end will 
velleve On from the tribute that we pay to other nations. 


beneficent thing, Mr. President, that the ye Republican ty has been engaged 
in for years in all its mission, since it po cemelderntion the great 
financial and fiscal a. of this oa ~ oy — two which were 


at was free sugar for the break- 
h would encourage and build up in 
Sion wishin twelve years we should raise all 
willing in the future to 
stand upon that proposition trast that with the attitude 
that the Democrati ee theres ee easiee in tea bane 
will be shown by future votes in that t body a by votes in this body 
ete of sugar.—Congressional Record, page 5020, volume 26, part 6, | ow 
Yet, Mr. President, these very Senators are here to-day ready to 
vote for a differential greater than that which they then denounced 
in unsparing terms and which even insinuated challenged the 
honesty of the men who su it. 
But I am told that this is ancient literature. It is not so very 
old. It is new enough to be important and instructive 
The distinguished Senator from New Hampshire (Mr, CHAND- 
LER] commented upon the situation thus: 


a wih agate te show (i) thad Satics on sngee Bove a Se 
home industry, because can not possibly be supplied in 
one-fifth of th of the American consam a Po) that the 


embodied in that proposi saae aa aiae 
fast table anda = of con ies 
this country an mod by the American which 
the sugar consumed 


bounty system the growth o' and 

Seepenninn ata * home produetion, and a the abolition of the bount 

the return to ‘the d uty s stem, the duty to be 40 per cent ad valorem one- 
eighth of a cent a Sy pdtenl deaee, ah toad to check the 


American production of su end to step ne grew thot the indus- 

try, while unnecessarily tanine the American Seas ce an- 
nually, ‘and enriching them iaeseaheman ines 

will enri wy be Ee ee at 000 profits during the next year and 


tax, not 

This speech surely could not 
Chamber now, for our Republican friends tender usa @irect 5 propo- 
sition to impose the tax which they formerly repudiated. mn ex. | hare 
now threaten to inflict it in a more obnoxious form and to an ex- 
aggerated extent. 


on the other side of the Chamber during 


z 
fi 
a: 
aE E 
4 
; 


told that the poor man was entitled to have his sugar without any 
tariff mixture. Untaxed sugar was something 
lican party guaranteed to every American consumer 

He must have sugar, and he must have it free from tax. Yet, 


Mr. President, the same distinguished t, who 
Mr, Poqdtent, the cane Stingaeee Gene | Cham- 
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ber because of the imposition of a small sugar tariff, are here to- 
levying a poe tax, as the result of all their experience aoa in 
the face of their own advertised promises and record. Even ¢},,, 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], whom we all know to be 


ey conservative man and an able Senator, made this , 
mar 


Mr. President, if I had my as I a strike from this bill every ves: ... 
which provides a duty upon sugar, and I would continue the bounty. a. ., 
are bound under our contract until 1905 b a ae obligation which is ac 
binding on the United Statesas any con make can be bindin 
upon me. And if additional Bmp is ae t wou sound look around am 
the luxuries that are consumed by our le and find that revenue. 
gressional Record, page 5708, volume 26, part 6, June 6, 1894. 


The Senator from Maine po. HALE] complained often of ~ e 
tax upon the breakfast table, and he truly said, ‘‘ High duty . 
sugar puts up the price to the consumer.” (CONGRESSION AL Ric 
ORD, volume 26, t 5, May 18, 1894.) 

Then the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] made this 
comment, to be jound on page : 4670, volume 26, part 5, of the C. 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, May 12, 1894: 

If it ae - be the principle of the Democratic party and of the majority 
the committee in Chamber that oe upon luxuries is to be decre:i: “a 


for the ae of furnishing an excuse to increase the duties u ece 
enrtes of life like sugar, then we had bet! better Selaieed it at once. —" 


as now we are to have a superlatively high duty upon sugar, we 
had better understand it at ence. 

The following colloquy occurred. It appears on page 4914, y.1- 
ume 26, 5, of the eaeneereet acta, May 18,1894. The 
Senator Maine [Mr. Hae] sai 

The fate \ om sugar will be paid by every man, woman, and child in the 
United 8 

That is true; there is no doubt aboutit. LI affirm it. Then the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] said: 


The increase of taxation and revenue from suger will be at least $50,000.00»). 
We became most thoughtful in the presence of that proposition. 
The prospect of the imposition of $50,000,000 of taxation upon the 


American people was not cheerful. the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Hae] said: 


n 


So that a part of Site exiioenn Bn bo tales ott SARE upon imports which 
are pure luxuries and not used in e day li i to make up for ths re- 
du the committee Propose to add $3000.00) to duties and tax 

table of every man, woman, and ehild in the nited States. Is 


And it is true now; it is true of this bill; it is just as true now 
as it was then, and with this bill superlatively so—if I may use 
such an expression—in this, that the rates of duty are so much 


higher that every hundred of under the provisions 
of this bill will cost y $1.18 or $1.20 more than it does 
under the ilson bill. 


t made by the Senator from Connecti- 
. Piatt], which I wish +o 1008 very pertinent state- 
Sake to be found on tS 4707, volume 36, part 5, of the Con- 


GRESSIONAL RECORD, in of iO 14, 1894. He said: 
How are you who have denounced this ty som —this con 
compulsion wich oblige os tee Se cuien "Hows words but 
years and vote for duty on we eated sugar. 
The Son: ieasiae from Maine (Mr, HALE] also etree 
Mr. Supatens, Gems tncne Ste tae is as certain as at tides 
and sunrise, that is that whatever the bill 


happens to be put finally in 
and is comprehended in its features when wapese, Ue Aseatione poeple ll 
not a return to the feature of free sugar for fa 
envine to thepe Wrenhinet tables @m onamal tax 
Congressional Record, 


taney of sol and 000,000. page 5764, vol 
‘an volume 
26, part 6, June 5, 


Mr. I must ed. 
Per ee m a Beg Seats See eaizes 


blican brethren ral- 

lied in 1894, amet came to its ce on ern og 

The Senator from New Ham . CHANDLER] commented 
at the same time upon the as fi 8 


Mr. President, the sugar show is about to close— — 


We are now near the end of the conference, Mr. President, 
| st wil bo observed — 


got free barbed wire and free lumber. The Democrats 
Populistssand the sugat has got The American 


. ALDRICH] likewise made 
the contribution to the of 1894 tebe: RESSIONAL 


a vote for 














Let me ask ublican Senators whether they are prepared to 
secure a vote for sugar at this time? 
This struggle will not end— 
The Senator continues— 
struggle not end to-day in the Senate; it certainly will be con- 
= before en omen an thelr Sedumnen’s tales. “T tell vem. 


that no act of yours, no provision in this bill, will be so certain to 


and party the condemnation of the American people as 
brig weal wheat say “your party ’’ I include also the representatives of 


Third Party. Those tlemen have always asserted that they were the 
friends of the people. They have signalized that friendship to-day by join- 
th un Democratic allies in forcing upon the yple of the United States 


unjustifiable, indefensible, and infamous r) tax. I said this tax 


infamous, and if I could employ any stronger word than that in 
(sugar) wvizing it. 1 should be glad to do so. 


Is it not sad to reflect, Mr. President, that a great party, within 
whose ranks these patriotic sentiments were born, should change 
its tactics and adopt the very policy which it then characterized 
as infamous? 
neral way, woh peculiarly ee ws, I add a fol- 

ing history, our 0 ents during this same discus- 
pin ei again quote from the Seeater last cited: 

Mr. President, it is evident that the die is cast— 


Evident!— 
spectacle of a party responsible for 1] lation, but hopelessly 
and helpless! under control of influences outside of this Chamber, must 
be a humi’ one to the American people. 


I confess to some diffidence in continuing this, but as a matter 
of duty I will proceed: 
If the Senators upon the other side of this aisle should vote upon the 


ions contained in this schedule according to their conscience and 
nt, it would receive the almost universal condemnation of Democratic 


A substitution of party name should be made here. 


Not over six Senators upon that side believe in the justice or equity of the 
tions now to be approved in the Committee of the Whole. Certain 
rsons not known to the Constitution or the laws, not recognized as any 


part of the National Government, have demanded that certain provisions 
shall be written 


re — Se ee and — of a 
party su 0 these demands.— Congression fecord, e 
vilume SA port 6, June 5, 1894. - 6 
And yet the same organization, the representatives of which 
stood by, and if they did not applaud the sentiments it was because 
decorum of the body prevented it, is to-day not only sanction- 
a bill containing hea differentials. than the Wilson and 
House bills, but which likewise imposes a double tax upon the 
American people. 
we have this tremendous duty upon sugar, and the 


bounties, where are ? 

The Senator from husetts [Mr. Hoar] used language 
which exactly fits the case, if I am permitted to eliminate from it 
the word “ Democratic” and substitute “Republican.” As thus 
revised, 1 will read it: 


i 


3 


Stand Senators, if you will, and say that you are person- 
ally in favor of bill—the whole of'y ,& majority of you, a tenth part of 
You will not doit. ‘‘We are qcne to vote for this bill, and stop your 
mouths, if we can,” you tell us, ‘not because we believe in oer ae it 
is wicked —‘*not because the American people believe 
in it" — say it is wicked through and through—but because two or three 
tlemen have got er in a committee room or a corner somewhere, 
the three Macbeth, and co’ this hellbroth which we 


have rat them to swallow.—Congressional Record, page 062, volume 26, 
part 6, May 22, 1804. 


I find a very interesting statement from the honorable Senator 
from Vermont = MORRILL] concerning the methods of prepar- 


3 


the Wilson and especially the sugar schedule. It is sin- 
to the present ings, and will be found on 
page 1, volume 26, part 4, of the ConGREssIONAL REcorRD, in 


proceedings of April 18, 1894: 
in the tariff bill, it is no violation 


ncmraias Oo vite of duties re 
of the relations of the Committee on Finance to state now 
that they were all fixed and determined without the votes of the Republican 
De ae a the votes of an Soares or rem minority 
mem m portant questions may 
have been determined by of three or four of cenmmittoc of 
these 


Thus many of t 
the small 
Sad to say, comments apply with greater force to the sit- 
which now surrounds us. 
es — Massachusetts Ge. 
y upon outrages assumed to 
Democratic majority of the Finance 
Committee upon their unfortunate brethren. On 4350, vol- 


GRESSIONAL REcORD, in the proceed- 


It must be remembered that there have been no public hear- 
ings bil. There have not eects tae ones tec. 
sons views before committees in regard to its 


The able senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] added 
his significant criticism thus: 


some ee ph 
Sourona>demgressionel Rosa reine Se ast page 


i 
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The Senator from Rhode Island said (Recorp, volume 26, part 
5, page 4823): 

And I hope that in this particular case some of the Senators upon the other 
side, representing some of the Southern States. may break away from this 
iron-bound caucus rule and vote for one thing which they believe in and not 
submit their consciences entirely to the keeping of the Senator from Arkan 
sas; but once a day at least, merely for a change, that they shall vote for 
amendments or suggestions which commend themselves to their judgment 
and which are in the interests of the people whom they represent 

Mr. President, I am not unfeeling enough to again read this 
article and substitute the names of the distingnished Senators on 
the other side in charge of the present bill for that of the Senator 
from Arkansas. The pertinency of the citation is manifest. 

I wish also to quote the language of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]: 


There is not a word or a line in this bill from beginning to 


end that was 
constructed in the sunlight. It has been constructed in the deep holes of this 
Capitol; it has been constructed in dark by-places; it has been constructed in 
secret, out-of-sight places, and, Mr. President, it ought to be smitten to death. 
if not by the sunlight of heaven, by lightning that ought to flash from the 
heavens and utterly tear it to pieces and destroy it.—Congressional Record, 


page 5775, volume 26, part 6, June 5, 1804. 


While the distinguished Senator otherwise declares, I must deem 
it probable when he thus spoke that he foresaw the present mal- 
conduct of his party. 

Certainly there has been much secret work here. I do not doubt 
that the Senator would like to know how the stock-transfer tax 
came to be eliminated by the Republican conferees. 

[ will not further discuss this feature of pending legislation. | 
think the American people understand it; and when the next 
tariff bill is framed, it is more than probable that no differential 
at all will be accorded the sugaretrust. The country is weary 
because of the interference in legislation of those who hold so 
much of the wealth of the world. Their greed, selfishness, and 
corruption should exclude them from participancy in any advan- 
tages possible to attend tariff legislation. 

THE DUTY ON WINES. 

The tariff act of 1894 contained the following provision with 
reference to that class of liquors which include clarets: 

Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, in casks 
or packages other than bottles or jugs (1), if containing l4 per cent or less of 
absolute alcohol, 30 cents per gallon; if containing more than l4 per cent of 
absolute alcohol, cents per gailon. In bottles or jugs, per case of one dozen 
bottles or jugs, containing each not more than | quart and more than | 
pint, or twenty-four bottles or jugs containing each not more than | pint (2), 
$1.60 per case; and any excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles 
or jugsshall be subject to a duty of 5 cents per pint or fractional part thereof, 
but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles or jugs. 

The pending bill as it passed the House (eliminating a proviso 
not important to this discussion) was as follows: 

Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, in casks, 
60 cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, = case of 1 dozen bottles or jugs, con 
taining each not more than 1 quart and more than | pint, or 24 bottles or jugs 
containing each not more than 1 —_ # per case; and any excess beyond 
these quantities found in such bottles or jucs shall be subject to a duty of 7 
cents per pint or fractional part thereof, but no separate or additional duty 
shall be assessed on the bottles or jugs. 

The Senate amended this provision by reducing the tax from 
60 cents per gallon to a much lower rate. The language was as 
follows: 

296. Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, in 
casks or packages other than bottles or jugs, if containing 14 per cent or less 
of absolute alcohol, 30 cents per gallon; if containing more than l4 per cent 
of absolute alcohol, 50 cents per gallon. In bottles or jugs, per case of | dozen 
bottles or jugs, containing each not more than | quart and more than 1 pint, 
or 24 bottles or Jugs containing each not more than 1 pint, $1.60 per case: and 
any excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles or jugs shall be sub 
ject to a duty of 5 cents per pint or fractional part thereof, but no separate 
or additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles or jugs 

The conferees reported an amendment exactly accordant with 
the Senate proposition except that 30 was raised to 40. (Confer- 
ence report, page 99.) Itis understood that one of the members of 
the bimetallic diplomatic commission asked that this sacrifice of 
California industries might be made in order that he might more 
easily persuade the French Government to come to terms. This 
statement would seem absurd, or rather it would seem too absurd 
for credence, were it not for the presence of proof. We finda 
similarly silly declaration in the so-called reciprocity clause agreed 
upon by the conference. 

“The ident is there given authority to reduce the tariff on 
champagne 25 per cent, or from $8 per dozen quarts to $6 per 
dozen quarts, and he is also permitted to reduce the tariff on still 
wines and vermuth in casks to 35 cents per gallon. Ordinarily, 
alcoholic beverages have been considered the proper subject for a 
high tariff. This ought especially to be the case when these 
articles are produced in the United States. When this subject 
was before the Senate earlier in the discussion, I inserted in the 
REcORD a letter from Hon. M. M. Estee, of California, which I 
deemed and still deem exceedingly pertinent. It is as follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 24, 1897. 
My Dear Senator: The tariff schedule adopted by the United States 
Senate, so far as it relates to American wines, is unjust, and the grape grow 
ers of California are practically a unit in opposition to it. By request of 





ceyfere ate 
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some of the leading producers of our State, I venture to write you on this 





topic. 

Vou are aware that personally I have ceased to be interested in grape cul- 
ture in California, but, in common with all of our people, I am deeply inter- 
ested in whatever secures the prosperity of the producers of our State and 
country. 

1. There is but a very small portion of the earth's surface where the finer 
qualities of the European grape can be raised. These grapes never will pros- 
— in the Traptes. nor, indeed, in the temperate zones, except in especially 

avorable localities. California isthe only part of the American Union where 
the European vine has thus far been largely cultivated. The culture of the 
grape is an infant industry so far as our country is concerned, and if the 
principle of protection means anything, it means that infant or undeveloped 
industries shall be protected against unfair foreign competition. 

That is what we ask, and all we expect. The meneey. then arises, What 
should be done to accomplish this purpose? It goes without saying that all 
foreign wines brought to the United States are a luxury which none but the 
weulthy can enjoy, and this is so whether high import duties are imposed on 
them or not, as the American consumer of the middle classes uses American 
wines only: and hence the question of protection to American wines resolves 
itself into a contest between the rich American consumer and the forei 
producer on the one hand and the industrious American producer and the 
poor American consumer on the other. 

2. It is claimed that under the Senate amendments of the Dingley tariff 
bill this American industry will be destroyed. Ought thisto be done? The 
amount invested in vineyards in California now exceeds $50,000,000. This is 
divided between the raisin, the wine, and the brandy industries. During the 
last four years there has been a great depression in the grape culture, caused 
largely by the so-called Wilson tariff bill, which placed the duty on dry wines 
at 30 cents per gallon. This was raised in the Dingley bill to 60cents; but the 
Senate Finance Committee has cut it down to the old figure of 30 cents; and 
not only that, but it has changed the duty on imported wines in glass to $l a 
case of a dozen bottles. 

This isan actual discrimination in favor of the foreign product, because 
the one-dollar duty does not meet the difference in the rie of wages in 
France and America. To illustrate, in the wine districts of France the aver- 
eee weges paid to labor is from 14 to3 francs a dey the laborer boardin; 
himself,except his lunch. In California the price of labor for the same wor 
is from 75 cents to $la day and board. It will thus be seen that if it were a 
mere matter of the value of labor in cultivating the vine, America could not 
on even terms compete with France in the making of wine. In this connec- 
tion, it onght also to be observed that the interest on money in California is 
from 7 to 10 per cent per annum; in France, Germany, and Italy it is from 
%to4 per centperannum. And itsbould also be noted that Germany charges 
an import duty on wines brought into that country in glass of $1.95 a case; 
Italy, $1.44 a case, and France, on all wines above 10.9 of alcoholic strength, 
the same proportionate away ee im on spirits. 

The Senate amendments to the Dingley bill are not only wrong tothe pro- 
ducers, but are unjust to the whole peor e. For instance, the duty on wines 
of an absolute alcoholic strength of from 14 to 24 degrees is 50 cents a lon, 
while the duty on spirits whose absolute alcoholic strength is 530 is $2.25 a 

allon. Thus the daty on twenty-four fiftieths of a gallon of spirits, when 

lended with wine, is only 50 cents; but when it comes into the as in the 
form of pure spirits the duty would be over a dollar, thus discriminating 
in favor of foreign wines. And, again. this would encourage adulteration 
because the ordinary strength of California wines is about 11} degrees of 
alcohol, while under this bill the importer could bring in wine braced up to 
24 in spirits, and by the use of water and other substances dilute it until it 
was down to the usual ong of 114 degrees of spirits, and thus make more 
than 2 gallons of wine out of 1. 

And, again, it isa notorious fact that the French officials have recently 
reported to the French Government that aconsiderable ea of the wines 
of France are adulterated. Whatever may be said of California wines by 
people who underrate our own productions, yet no one ever doubted but 
what they were pure. 

3. As a revenue proposition the Senate amendments to the ier bill in 
relation to wines would prove a failure.’ As before stated, it is well under- 
stood that imported wines of the better grades are drank only by wealthy 
people, and it is also a fact that the chief test of the value of these wines with 
the American user is the cost of such wines, rather than their quality and 
purity, and thus 50 centsa on duty on dry wines (that is, those under 12 
per cent of alcoholic strength) will not perceptibly affect the amount of the 
importation of wine, Such a duty would, however, protect our own pro- 
ducers, and would throwintothe arket incompetition with imported wines 
an absolutely pure article,and which is improving in quality every year,and 
thus, while a 50-cent duty would increase erican revenue, it would at the 
same time sustain an American industry. 

It must be noted also in thisconnection that the duties on wines and liquors 
are high in all countries where any duty at all is imposed. Asa rule, this 
duty is imposed for the single purpose of producing revenue. The conten- 
tion that a lower rate of duty on imported wines would stimulate the impor- 
tation, and thusincrease the revenue. has by the experiences of the past proven 
to be anerror. For instance, the importation of wines in the United States 
in 1893 was 3,354,078 gallons. The duty on these wines at 50 cents per gallon 
amounted to $1.727,039.14, while the amount of wine imported in 18%, when 
the duty was 30 and 50 cents a gallon, was 2,768,485 gallons, and the duty col- 
lected amounted to $1,420,251.90. So you can readily see that if these Senate 
amendments to the Dingley bill were prompted for the purpose of increasing 
the revenue, they will prove a failure. 

The fact is, France never has been a good market for American produc- 
tions. We therefore owe no commercial obligations to France that we have 
nut thrice paid; but even if we did, is it either fair or wise for our brethren 
in the more popaless portions of our country to pass laws which will protect 
the industries in which they are en d. but at the same time forget their 
kindred in the remoter portions of this Republic? They should remember 
that while their wool and iron and coal and their products of the farm are 

rotected, our fruits and wines should be equally protected; and thus by 
Sorelontne all the resources of query pass of the country they will increase 
the average wealth of the people, ntain prices for labor, give to capital 
remunerative investments, and make our country self-supporting by produc- 
ing nearly everything that our people consume. 
Yours, sincerely, 
MORRIS M. ESTEE. 
Hon. StepHen M. Warre, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


In California, Republican orators have burdened the air with 
their denunciations of those Democrats who have favored a mod- 
erate tariff upon wines. I have always contended that 50 cents 
per gallon on clarets was eminently reasonable and served only to 
exclude concoctions unfit for consumption. The animus in this 
respect of the so-called reciprocity clause is further found in the 
provision contained in section 3, which allows the President to 
agree to a reduction upon the tariff on brandy to $1.75 per proof 
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allon, as against $2.25. (Section 288, page 94, conference report.) 

rape brandy is produced to a large extent in California, and this 

reciprocity provision is designed to further interfere with an jn. 
dustry by no means overprofitable. 
COAL. 

California has for many years paid practically all the tariff ;), 
has been collected on account of the importation of coal. wg 
fore anthracite has been admitted free. The Senate amended t}o 
free list and practically imposed a duty upon anthracite. A large 
amount of this variety of coal has been brought to San Francisco 
during the last few oer by way of ballast. We produce no ¢o,| 
of that quality in California or in the immediate neighborhood 
and our people, I believe, are entitled to the benefit of the lowest 
priced fuel obtainable. I o the duty upon coal, believing 
same to be entirely unjustifiable and knowing that the people of 
California paid not less than $600,000 per annum on this account 
alone. The conference committee modified the Senate amendinent 
slightly, and permitted the admission of anthracite testing above 
92 degrees carbon free of duty. 

The influence of the coal barons of the East has been fe!t in this 
connection. This is especially noticeable in the provisions affect- 
ing the use of coal for fuel on vessels propelled by steam. Until 
the enactment of the McKinley bill vessels of this description en- 
gaged in trade with foreign countries, and also in the coustwise 
trade, were entitled, if of American register, to coal for fuel free 
of duty. That is to say, full drawback was allowed. 

When the McKinley bill became a law, it was not intended to 
change this regulation, but the Government claimed that as the 
drawback provision was not repeated in the McKinley law it was 
repealed by implication. This contention was overruled by the 
circuit court and court of appeals of the ninth circuit, but the 
judgment of the latter tribunal was reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, one of the justices dissenting, and the 
vessels referred to were held to be not entitled to free coal. 

I suggested the restoration of the old law, which had been thus 
inadvertently abrogated. But afew interested people of influence 
compelled the Republican majority to deprive coastwise vesse s of 
this ae. but permitted the amendment tendered by me to 
stand as far as it concerned steamers engaged in foreign trade, or 
in trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States. Here, in, the trust power manifested itself, and the 
subordination of public to private interests was once more dis- 
closed. 

ANTITOXIN. 

For years vaccine virus has been upon the free list. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the discovery of antitoxin furnished 
to the world a ific tor diphtheria. The General Board of Ap- 

raisers of the United States decided that this most valuable and 
neficial article was admissible, under the ‘‘vaccine-virus” 
clause, free of duty. American manufacturers, or those who in- 
tended to manufacture this medicine, differed from the Board of 
Appraisers, and the matter was finally submitted to and decided 
by the United States district court. 

The opinion is exceedingly brief. I read from 77 Federal Re- 
porter, page 607: 

This wasan appeal by the Government from a decision of the Board of 
General Appraisers, reversing the decision of the collector of the port of New 
York as to the classification of certain merchandise, imported by Schulze, 
Berge & Koechl. The merchandise was invoiced as “blood serum—diph- 
theria remedy.” and it was shown to be an agent for the prevention and cure 
of Speier, produced from the blood of horses Treatment with the 
diphtheria poison. The collector assessed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, 
as upon a medicinal pre tion. The importersclaimed an exemption from 


duty directly or by s tude, or component of chief value, under paragraphs 
367, You. 470, or G64 act 1894. F 


Judge Wheeler, in deciding the case, said: 


The tariff act of 1894 places a duty, by paragraph 59, on “ all medicinal prep- 
Git tvacelne Virus’ Wi importation ia Of Sntiesiae tas nd ve 
der the former peregen h, and the oa raised the question whether it 
should be free under tter. Antitoxin isa different thing from vaccine 
virus. It comes from a different source, is used for a different, although 
somewhat similar, purpose, and operates in a different way. The former 
seems to cure disease, and the latter introduces a milder form to obviate 
what would be worse. The latter has such a well-defined meaning, appli- 
cable to one jane. that, against a first im , it does not now seem capa- 
ble of covering, by any implication, a different thing as the former. 
Decision of General Appraisers reversed. 

It will be noticed that according to this statement antitoxin is 
manufactured—if it can be called a manufactured article at ali— 
from the blood of the horse, In other words, the diphtheria 
poison is infused and the blood drawn from the animal, and, with- 
out any other processes than those which naturally follow, the 
“rw hiloonpased in the investigation of another matter, I noticed 

, Ino 
this adjudication and found myself compelled to doubt its accu- 
racy, and since I have examined into the subject of the produc- 
tion of antitoxin, I have made up my mind that it is in no sense a 
medicinal . It can not be said that the giving of 
healthy food to a healthy horse and the drawing of blood from 
the animal and the subsequent evolution of the material thus pro- 
duced is the ‘‘ preparation” of a medicine. However, the court has 








1897. 








so held and no @ has been taken. It seemed to me that if 
vaccine virus may be given to the people regardless of wealth or 
station free of duty, the same policy ought to be pursued with 
reference to antitoxin. One would rather find smallpox in his 
family than diphtheria unless he might use antitoxin to eradicate 
alady. 
as imposition of a tax — this article will not be felt by the 
wealthy nor by those in medium station, but will be noted within 
the unfortunately large domain occupied by poverty, The best 
quality of antitoxin is expensive. Under the decision already 
noted thearticle will come under the medicinal-preparation clause— 
page 15, section 68, last print—the duty being 25 per cent ad 
orem. 

varia of this. Think of the suffering infant struggling for 
breath in the abode of poverty. Perhaps the domestic finances 
are such as to make the addition of 25 per cent or 75 cents material. 
Yet this child must die that an infant industry may live! 

Such cases may be rare, though poverty is not rare; but, how- 
ever unusual, the conclusiveness of the objection remains. A tariff 
bill which will obstruct efforts to cure diphtheria, which will en- 
courage speculation on life, which will call — the poor to wait, 
notwithstanding tue death of innocents, until a new industry has 
been established, is based upon barbarian doctrines. These objec- 
tions might not appeal to the King of Benim, but ought to be re- 
garded by American Senators, and even by American trusts, who 
have heretofore been contented to realize their profits from sugar, 
lead, iron, etc. 

GRAIN BAGS, 

When this matter was before the Senate, a majority voted to 
ut the article on the free list, where the Wilson bill located it. 
his was done after vigorous discussion. But the conferees have 
given away the Senate as they did in the matter of matting, 
cotton bagging, and cotton ties. The farmers of California are 
interested in procuring cheap grain bags. All the grain which 
we ship to Liverpool is forwarded in bags of this character. 
Local manufacturers insist that they are entitled to protection 
t the cheap labor of Calcutta. I answer that the farmer 
derives so little benefit ‘rom tariff taxes that I favor giving him a 
chance as against all others when it comes to grain bags. The 
Wilson bill cheapened grain bags to the consumer. In 18¥1, 
when bags were dutiable, the cost to the California farmer was 
from 7 to 74 cents; in 1892, when there was also a duty, the cost 
was from 74 to 8 cents, and in 1893, the duty being still in effect, 
the cost was from 64 to 7 cents. In 1894, when bags were free, 
the cost was from 4 to 44 cents; in 1895, under same conditions, 
from 4} to 5 cents; and in 186, the article being still on the free 
list, from 4} to 44 cents. As soon as this bill was reporied to the 
House, the bag market stiffened, and no doubt the price will again 
be from 6} to 8 cents, and the farmers of Californ'a will be taxed 
upon this single item from $500.000 to $500,000 per annum. It is 
true that a tariff has been placed upon grain. No one is silly 
enough to be deceived as to the effect of this sort of legislation. 
Our prices are fixedabroad. Grain can not be brought here protit- 
ably. When an importation is made, it is for seed purposes, and 
then the farmer pays a duty. In the matter of grain bags an op- 
portunity was afforded to do something of substantial benefit to 
the agriculturist, but again the manufacturer had his way and 

the granger was ignored as usual. 

Mr. President, I propose to offer several exceedingly brief criti- 
roan upon many paragraphs of the bill. I will not attempt to 

borate. 


SOME ADDITIONAL REFERENCES TO THE OPPRESSIONS OF THE PENDING BILL. 


Argols—Put on dutiable list; destroys opportunity to secure 
foreign trade. 
Glue—Large increase over present law. 
White lead and other lead products—Rates about doubled over 
present law. 
Paints—Increase over McKinley bill. 
Potashes—Several taken from free list. 
Medicines—Increased above McKinley rates. 
Soaps—Rates doubled. 
Sea moss—Even sea moss can not float in upon our shores with- 
out paying a customs duty. 
ee and crockery—Increased from 30 and 35 to 55 and 60 
per cen 
Engraved are—Increased from 40 to 60 per cent. 
66 ee — pee all the way from 25 per om to 
per cen i s the rate incr on common window 
ue eendier chase t Largel a 
ates for c urniture—Largely increased, so 
the viens pl gely 


trust can force the purchase of p.ate glass. 
on ; Increased enormously over the — and McKin- 
ws. For instance, a cheap pair of spectacles can not pay 
less than 65 per cent, and from that up to over 120 per cent. ? 
Marble— of a duty of $1.10 per cubic foot for gravestones. 
This is ne double the duty under the present law, and there 
were only 147,000 cubic feet brought in during 1896. 
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Cotton ties—Free under present law. Only $102,327 worth im- 
ported in 1896, but the price was cut in half, from twenty-six one- 
thousandths in 1893 to thirteen one-thousandths in 1896. 

Steel rails—Seven dollars and eighty-four cents per ton, when 
contracts have been made in the past year to supply rails in Eng- 
land for a less price than English ironmasters demand. 

Tin plates—The duty on tin plates is increased, notwithstanding 
the fact that the importations have decreased one-half since 1893 
under the present law and the domestic outpat has risen from 
139,009,000 pounds in 1894 to 307,000,000 pounds in L896 

Sheet iron or steel, polished, planished, or glanced (in common 
phrase, Russia sheet iron)—The present rate of 2 cents per pound 
is maintained, notwithstanding there were only $26,000 worth im- 
ported in 1896 as against $49,000 in 1893. 

Card clothing (used in all Southern mills for carding cotton) — 
The rate is advanced to 56 per cent ad valorem. 

Sporting guns—It is difficult to estimate, but in many cases 
the rates have been more than trebled. ‘The duty on a sporting 
rifle, valued at above $10, is 95 per cent, as against 30 per cent 
under the present law. 

Granite ware is 35 per cent under the present law, and the 
importations have fallen off from $86,000 to $31,000, The rate is 
increased to 40 per cent. 

Nails—There were $4,000 worth of horseshoe nails imported in 
1896 under a duty of 30 per cent: so, in order to check this enor- 
mous importation, the rate is made a specilic of 2} cents, equal to 
over 35 per cent. 

Cut nails—'Lhe rate is made six-tenths of a cent per pound, or 
25 per cent, notwithstanding only $143 worth were imported in 
1896. 

Wire nails are increased from 25 per cent to 60 per cent, while 
there was only $25,000 imported in 1896—not enough to stock one 
wholesale dealer. 

Horseshoes—There were $102 worth imported in 1896, at a duty 
of 25 per cent, and this rate is maintained in a specific form. 

Tacks—Twelve thousand dollars’ worth came in in 1896 on a 
basis of 25 per cent. The increased duty is cunningly concealed 
by making it 1} cents per 1,000, which will probably treble exist- 
ing rates. 

Saws —There was a revenue of $20.70 derived from mill saws in 
1806, with a duty of 10 cents per foot. This rateis continued. It 
amounts to over 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Other saws—The duty is increased from 25 per cent to 30 per 
cent, and on band saws it is made compound; is very likely 100 
per cent. 

Screws—Very fine work has been done in this paragraph, and 
wh.le there is an apparent decrease, there is in reality a large 
increase of duty. The total revenues derived in 1896 from all 
screws was §18! 

Dutch metal leaf—Present law, 40 per cent. Proposed law, 6 
cents per 100 leaves. This is equivalent to over 100 per cent on an 
article not one sheet of which is made in this country and never 
will be. Itis the raw material of bookbinders, lithographic and 
other printers, picture-frame and furniture makers, etc. 

Watiches—Enormous advance of duty, at a time when Ameri- 
can watches are the world’s standard. 

Zinc—Increase, when we are large exporters. 

Lumber—Duty imposed for benefit of trusts. 

Toothpicks—Even these are advanced to a 50 to 75 per cent duty. 

Kindling wood is taxed for the first time. 

Fruits—Are largely advanced. 

Nuts—Are largeiy advanced. 

Sait—Is now free, but is taxed by this bill. 
breakfast table suffer. 

Starch—A duty of nearly 100 per cent is maintained, although 
the importations are steadily declining. 

Paragraph 81. Vanillin—The duty on this substance is 115 per 
cent. Under the House provision the rate was fixed at 70 cents 
per ounce, or 100 per cent, the value per ounce being about 70 
cents. The Senate reduced the rate to 50 per cent, but subse- 
quently advanced the duty to 80 cents per ounce, which was 
adopted by the conference. This substance is controlled by one 

arty in the United States, who bids fair to soon become a mil- 

ionaire at the expense of the people of this country. 

The provision in paragraph 128 for steel bands or strips suitable 
for making band saws 1s a stupendous job. Who can tell what 
steel is suitable for making band saws, the same steel being suit 
able for almost any other use? The duty on this material will 
equal 75 per cent, and the provision is conflicting with two other 
paragraphs which provide for sheet steel in strips and saw plates, 
respectively. 

Paragraph 151. Table cutlery, 90 per cent of which is made in 
this country under the present duty of 385 per cent, has been ad- 
vanced to an equivalent ad valorem duty of 225 per cent on some 

ades. It is self-evident that this advance in duty will not pro- 





Again does the 


uce any considerable amount of revenue from the small propor- 
tion hitherto imported. ; 
Paragraph 344. There is not a city, village, or town in the land 
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that has not been called on to pay tribute to a theoretical indus- Trusts—Existing and proposed duties—Continued. 
try, not yet and never to bé established, 100 per cent duty on linen 
fabrics of the description used by the poor, who will be required 














Trust. Presen Pro sed duty re 
to pay as much or more duty on the goods than they are sold for . omy (Dingley bill 
to the farmer, mechanic, and laborer in other countries, a tribute rsd — 
levied on them in order that the cheaper linens may be made ex- | Condensed milk..............-..- 2 cents per pound....| 2 cents per poun, 
perimentally in this country. The sale of such fabrics will be so Seppe Prne-nocenvensiiieess wee sente sn eceee enon Free. 
greatly diminished that the effect will be felt by dealers all over | Cordage -.............2a.2a2..a.| Binding tree; Wiper | Lent and? cont« 4, 
the land. . contend lcentper | pound. pe 
A reasonable schedule was submitted by importers and such “ain oes. 
domestic manufacturers as are in existence; but that schedule Saas DTI] 84 cents per dozen... awe ior _ - 
was rejected. Raw flax was advanced over the House rates; flax | Electric supply.....-.......-..-- por cent........... 45percent. 
yarns were then advanced on the strength of such advance, and | Flint glass -.-..........---------- Pe RO ono aves ay per cent. 
finally the finished fabrics were proportionately increased, the ex- | Fruit jar... ..-.2..-2277777"| a ber cont...) ” Bo. 
cuse being given that such advance was made necessary on account | Harrow -.........-.--....-.---++- PMO Liesntdoecdiingss 20 per cent. 
of the higher duty on yarns. In conference the duty on yarns was Hinge Sarees innoeneineesmnoeraes 1} cents per pound.. —— per pound 
4 reduced, but no corresponding reduction was made on finished | [ead -.  .2..222-772722-7_] Leent per pound..__| 2 bente per pouna 
a fabrics. This is one of the rank injustices of this bill. Leather board ..........-.------- 20 per cent...........| % per cent. 
‘ Another or is in placing a duty varying from 100 to 700 | Lime --......--...---2--.000---- 5 souie per 100/5 sents per 100 
Es per cent on light-weight silk goods in the piece, and providing for —_ ao 
i urticles made therefrom at 60 per cent. The operation of this nets enoreas 3 oe or = be Seto al Poe en % 
h schedule of duties will be to throw out of employment at least | Locomotive tire -.............-.- en get ge oa per poun i 
b 10,000 poor sewing women in New York and the leading cities | Mtble --------------------------- — per cubic | $1.10 per cubic foot. 
throughout the country. I am credibly informed that already | Match -......................----- 20 per cent........... 8 cents per gross 
3 a — ne New i- are arranging to remove their Sieeoceo leather...........---e+-|. ge ohare aa 20 per < cent. 
: establishments to Europe in order to ship the products thereof to ene seunnaachenseisenesn casts ee GIES ~~~ per cent 
) this country in a finished condition. ae Ae 
E ; —— matting, which is -_ mane in jee country (and which, | Plate glass .................---..- 5 to 35 cents per |8 to 85 cents per 
n order to promote reciprocal trade with China and Japan, who eeere 230 uare foot. 
are large and growing purchasers of wheat and flour produced on | Pocket cutlery......------] 8 iy foper cent....| To 1 per cont 
the Pacific Coast), should be free, has been taxed 75 per cent, a| Pulp.-.....-.....-..-....-..--.-- per cent........... .50 to $5 per ton 
tax that was levied admittedly and solely to deprive the poorer | Rubber gossamer.....-....--.... 45 to 0 per cent...... eee % per 
classes of straw matting and compel them to purchase in lieu | Rubber, general .............--.- 25 per cent..........- 80 per cont. 
thereof cheap carpets. DN riscenpehni duncsinitnaine aijiiatedl 85 per cent........... 45 per cent. 
The daily journals from time to time have spoken of the grow- | Salt Free 8 and 12 cents per 100 


ing demand for American bicycles in foreign markets. The con- 
ference committee have earned the gratitude of our domestic 
manufacturers of these articles by increasing the duty on bicycle 
tubing beyond the rates provided in the McKinley bill or the Sen- 
ate amendments to the House bill, notwithstanding the fact that 
said tubing has to be imported. The duty on window glass has 
been advanced to over 125 per cent, and, indeed, except as to the 
sugar schedule, there is not a schedule in the whole act that some 
one or _ paragraphs do not show rates of duty exceeding 100 
per cent. 

When the silk schedule was under consideration it was charged 
on this side of the Chamber that the complicated rates, when 
reduced to the ad valorem standard, ranged all the way from 50 
per cent to 700 per cent. This was denied by the majority, and 

t was affirmed by the member of the Finance Committee having 
the matter in charge that the duty did not exceed 75 per cent. 
Thereapon we took the distinguished Senator at his word and an 
amendment was offered providing that the duty should not im any 
case exceed 75 per cent. This was voted down by the eee 
and similar action was had as to two other proposed amend- 
peep limiting the tax to 100 per cent and 200 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

This schedule is particularly offensive, as already stated, to 
China and Japan, with which countries we are now doing quite a 
business in breadstuffs. One of the leading vices of this bill is the 
commercial warfare which it challenges. Now that our exports 
are increasing so much, it would seem desirable to obtain an ave- 
nue through which our surplus might be profitably transmitted, 
but the tendency seems to be in a contrary direction. In the silk 
as in the linen schedule, and indeed throughout the whole bill, 
we find high rates upon cheap — and low rates upon — 
sive articles; the poorer class taxe.* high, the richer class taxed low. 

DISCRIMINATIONS IN FAVOR OF THE TRUSTS. 

The present bill is thronged with high rates im for the 
benefit of trusts. LI insert a list which I believe to be correct, so 
far as it goes, although it does not by any means cover the subject. 

Trusts—Existing and proposed duties. 


Trust. Present duty. 





Anthracite coal (bituminous | 40 cents -............- 
competes). 





MAD. «tnd tide weiethyatianmnnsiabeienin 35 per cent........... 
POE WEG 00 ons see wkintemnceses 2} cents per pound... 
okt ane wat. .....ccccesececsenees 1} cents per pound... 
NGO nos consi ibe onechdseeanbe 2 cents per pound ....| 5 cents per pound. 
Broom saab wend vane] OP OE OMRavcéseecnas 
Capbem CRAG... cences -cosdecan 20 per cent........... 
Oar tre on. 25. oc cncexccencsectcliauisabeneaaaenanl ‘ 
CORBI «no. concn cotscncceencsecel SEE Dene aanse per 
CITE see sec niucictanncteneel 35 cents per gallon...) 35 cents per 
Oolluloid. ....c.. ...... cs decesn | OBE aanaieeeeee 65 cen 
cent. 
ok es $4 per pound and 25 | $4.50 per pound and 25 | Bread 
per cent. per cent. 





nun tee power of the trusts, a provision to that effect might 
have been placed in this bill. While the subject is complicated 
by reason of the difficulties pertaining to Federal jurisdiction, 
nevertheless the adoption of an amendment such as that proposed 


Senator 
a and I think that the trusts would have found it difficult 
toevade its plainterms. TheSenator from Nebraska [Mr. Tuurs- 
ToNn| has introduced a bill leveled at the trusts. It is understood 
that he made an effort to obtain the caucus indorsement. In this 
ul. How can the Republican party, without 


violating its ises and without ingratitude to its friends, the 
combines of country, father any legislation which will make 
those institutions uncomfortable? 


A striking instance of the dominating influence of the trusts 
here is found in the action of the conference committee in elim- 
inating the Senate amendment providing for a duty on incan- 
descent lamps amounting to 35 percentad valorem. The Senator 
from lo mn being interrogated with reference to this subject, 
conceded in the absence of this amendment these lamps will 
Pesn but 


of 45 per cent ad valorem. Heretofore the duty has 
per cent, and without any justification whatever the 
Senate conferees permitted a ‘‘combine” to regulate the tax. 
When this subject was formerly considered, on the 3d of July, 
1897, I presented - mts which demonstrated not only that 
this trust existed, but that it was explicitly conceded that the 
object of the institution was to raise rates, and a very large in- 
ous nee has been made in co uence of the power of the 
combi Yet this body, dominated by the Republican party, 
deliberately legislates money into the pockets of this unscrupulous 
and extortionate alliance. The proof introduced by me can be 
found on the above date, page 2629, ConGressionaL RecorD. The 
t rate (35 per cent) is almost prohibitive, but the trust, find- 
itself able to do so, has determined, with the aid of Congress, 
absol shut out competition. 


Pee 
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ot only do the trusts realize enormously by reason of increased 
. but in many instances they will reap a rich harvest because 
large stocks which they have accumulated. It stands ad- 
on this floor that there is a year’s supply of wool on hand 
which no duty has been paid, and still the manufacturer is 
a compensating duty on this identical article, on which he 
not and — ill pay any yn Py a mal Lat os 
suspend compensating duty for twelve months, the 
= ae —— tent Ss is another example. 
an excise tax on sugar 
now gn the United States. The wr declined to act on the 
advice. There isan immense amount on The importations 
for 1895, 1896, and 1897, en with and including June of the 
latter year, are to be found in No. 11, series 1896-97, Monthly 
Summary of Finance and Commerce of the United States, May, 
1897, 1905, under heading “Totals.” The statistician, Mr. 
Ford, informs me that the returns above shown for June contain 
about 96 per cent of the entire importation for that month. On 
pound of ae now oe the trust will net at east 
cents per pound in excess price heretofore prevailing. 

The table is as follows: 


cos 
ne 

















Pounds. 

189, 201, 829 $3, 542,059 || 388, 
235, 488, 605 4,600, 702 || 544, 
396, (20, 7,408, 728 || 472, 
377, 937, 6, 976, 220 || 320, 
538, 064, 10, 484, 230 || 292, 
888, 808, 7, 760, 751 || 387, 
384, 712, 7, 211, 960 || 308, 
256,778, 4, 887, 108 || 172, 
4,000, 286 || 184, 

3 408,344 || B80, 

8, 739,460 || 485, 

6,897,178 || 773, 

7, 885, 441 || 790, 

10, 807, 738 || 686, 


table shows monthly importations mencing J q 
and ending June 30, 1897. ty ae 
. President, I must say a word in conclusion regarding 

THE SELFISHNESS OF THE PENDING MEASURE. 


is obviously a manufacturers’ bill. When the tax was im- 


vaesehede uk oe with concealed advantages 
to the high rate for the manufacturer's 


Be 
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ere been any disposition on the part of the majority to 


from Texas [Mr. CHILTON] would have been most | 











most largely gained by reason of protective enactments. Mr. 


Sherman, in his Recollections, says that— 

The New England States have twelve able and experienced Senators, with 
&@ population, accordiug to the census of 1890, of 4,700,745, or one 
less than 400,000 inhabitants. * * * This inequality of representation can 
not be avoided. It was especially manifest in framing the tariff of 1883, when 
New England carried a measure that was condemned by public opinion from 
the date of its passage. 

In discussing the McKinley bill in the same work, Mr. Sherman 
remarks: 

The McKinley tariff bill was not improved in the Senate. The 


Senator for 


~ompact 

and influential delegation from New England made its influence felt in sup 

port of industries pursued in that section, while the delegations from other 
sections were divided on party lines. 

This was the language of a Republican leader. It is in the 


nature of a confession. 

It would be interesting to obtain the views of the distinguished 
Secretary of State upon the Dingley bill—the worst of its kind. 
But I will not prolong this discussion. Thearguments made from 
time to time in the Senate while the bill has been before us are 
sufficient to fully expose its nefariousness. I know that but few 
Republican Senators really approve of the bill throughout. They 
feel that the business of the country will suffer because of its ex- 
actions and with reason dread the day of reckoning. Unqnestion- 
ably demands were often difficult to avoid and I am persuaded 
that each Republican member of the Finance Committee, when 
he recalls the importunate army by which he has been pursued, 
is disposed to say, *‘I will rejoice when I am relieved of ‘these 
yelling monsters that with ceaseless cries surround me.’” 

It is no doubt disappointing to those who are responsible for 
this legislation that a milder measure, more conservative sched- 
ules have not been produced. But however much as an individual 
I may sympathize with my friends in their trouble, I know that 
the country will not excuse them. When they declare that they 
could do no better, that various people and certain powers could 
not be ignored, they will be told that no such plea can be accepted. 
To admit that they were unable to resist is to concede unfitness. 

So spake the fiend, and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, during the consideration of the 
pending bill in the two Houses of Congress much has been said 
about the correct principles that should be observed in the con- 
struction of a tariff measure, and the utterances of some gentile- 
men who have been more or less prominent in public life have 
been given on that subject, among the rest those of Col. William 
R. Morrison, who was for some time chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives. Colone! Mor- 
rison is a distinguished leader of the party to which | belong, a 
gentleman for whom I have the highest respect, one who enjoy 
the confidence and affection of every Democrat throughout the 
United States. 

I find in the St. Louis Republic of March 30, 1897, an interview 
with that gentleman on the subject of tariff and these disputed 
questions which I ask may be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. That is ali I have to say. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FauLkyerin thechair). The 
interview will be printed in the Recorp, if there be no objection. 
The Chair hears none. 

The interview referred to is as follows: 

(The Republic, St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday morning, March 30, 1897 


MORRISON TALKS ABOUT DINGLEY'S TARIF¥ BILL—HE DISCUSSES IT FROM 


THE STANDPOINT OF GENERALITIES AND HISTORY OF TARIFF MAKING 
AN OVERABUNDANCE OF REVENUE, HE SAYS, WILL BRING ABOUT EX- 


TRAVAGANCE IN EXPENDITURE 
Tak Reevusiic BuRRAL, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND FOURTEENTH STREET 
“ Washington, March . 

Col. W. R. Morrison, of Illinois, the chairman of the Interstate Com: 
Commission, is the father of the Democratic tariff reform. He waschairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee in the Forty-fourth, Forty-eighth, and 
Forty ninth Congresses, and in the last two compiled and presented to the 
House of Representatives a Democratic measure having for its object the 
reduction of tariff taxation. 

In the Forty-eighth Congress his famous “ horizontal” bill was defeated in 
the House through an unholy coalition between the Republicans and some 
forty Randall Democrats. Inthe Forty-ninth Congress another bill reported 
by him from the Ways and Means Committee shared the same fate through 
the same means. 

- Colonel Morrison retired from Congress March 4, 1887, but the principles 
he advocated for many years have survived in the national platform and 


pagposee of the Democratic party. 

‘0 the Republic correspondent, who called on Colonel Morrison to-day for 
a statement of his views in connection with the Dingley bili, he said I have 
not kept up with all the details of what is being done in the House, and any 
criticism of mine might do injustice to both our friends and adversarie 

“Give us at least some genera! statement.” 

“ Well, the first striking thing about Mr. DincLry’s scheme 
creases rates on all of the schedules, though we have been al! along told that 
the present tariff was as to many branches of industry sufficiently protective’ 
It is Pan oen on the basis of the same imports to increase the revenue more 
than $113,000,000. Of course to that extent, which is more than 76 per cent, it 
is an of tariff taxes. Another notable fact is that increased tax bur- 
den is admittedly $70,000,000 or $80,000,000 more than the sum needed for Gov 
ernment purposes, unless the current enormons rate of expenditure is to be 
enormously increased." 

“Do you think that is the object?” 

“It is likely to happen. Unnecessary taxes and income invite wasteful 


nerce 


is that it in- 
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expenditure. Still, I think the pu of raising money for which there is 
no apparent need is part of the Administration plan, first, to get too much 
revenue, and then, having an excuse for reduction, to reduce internal taxes 
and thus provide the revenue argument for the preservation of tariff taxes. 
They can not have any permanence without the pretext of necessity for 
revenue. When President Arthur called the attention of Congress to the 
fact that the tariff of 1483 was FF sage unnecessary revenue, we tried to re- 
duce it. The now President, Mr. McKinley. in a minority report, opposed 
the reduction, paustiog to internal taxes as the suitable place for reductions. 
Mr. Dino ey, | think, is going in that direction by laying on taxes neither 
required for protection nor for revenue.”’ 

“Have you observed that the Democrats in the House are not entirely 
agreed, some favoring protection for special interests?” 

“Oh, thatis not new. There are always some who feel themselves obliged 
to so vote or speak as tosave special advantages for their local interests. e 
have an instance in ees Massachusetts denying protection to Texas 
hides and skins, and in unprotective Texas drawing the line at wool. When 
we were trying to reduce tariff taxes in the Forty-ninth and previous Con- 

resses, revenue was excessive, but we were always beaten by so-called 

mocratic protectionists." 

** Was there disagreement then about free wool and other raw materials?" 

* The division was not along that line. There may have been different 
views on the subject. Wool, I think, was not taxed in the first tariff bill, but 
had been taxed about fifty years when I reported the bill to make it free in 
the Forty-ninth Congress. Free raw material isa necessity. We can make 
our own people pay prices high enough to yo manufacturers using 
taxed wool or other taxed material, but this rule will not apply in other mar- 
kets where our people must sell in competition with goods made of untaxed 
material, and to find employment for our people we must now find foreign 
markets for manufactures as well as for agricultural products. Neither 
interest can consume all the prosees of the other. Surplus manufactures 
will increase; agriculture will diminish. In this view the drawback system 
is a clumsy makeshift, bec:use what we use at home and sell abroad is most 
economically made in the same mill. Under such circumstances, to get at the 
draw back is confusing and expensive to honest people and an opportunity 


‘or rogues. 

“ You know it is claimed that the Democratic fathers, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Jackson, did not advocate free raw material, and the Walker tariff of 1846 
did not vide for it.” 

“ That is true, though some articles have been free under a)l our tariffs. I 
know Mr. Blaine traced the protective doctrine in this country to Mr. Madi- 
son and his tariff bill of 1789. The so-called fathers were concerned not about 
markets, butavoutrevenue, Thesituation isnowditferent. We will do quite 
well if we deal as wisely with the present situation as they did with the past. 
Still, it is true that things said by them can be sc used as to support or over- 
throw any system of taxation. Jefferson said: ‘Taxes on consumption, like 
those of capital or income, to be just must be uniform.’ And again: ‘The 
Government which 58 out of the ranks of the ordinary articles of con- 
sumption to select and lay disproportionate burdens on a particular one 
cause it is a comfort, ie to the taste, or necessary to the health, and 
will therefore be bought is in that particular a tyranny.’ Now, these say- 
ings of Jefferson would upset all you hear every day in Congress about tax- 
ing luxuries high and necessaries low. What he says would require, to avoid 
tyranny, uniformity in rates. 

“It inust be remembered that in our early national history a 
of equality as to taxation, and in all ts, were very much alive. 
first tariff bills were made not so long after tea, taxed 8 cents, was thrown 
overboard, and when, after fighting several years, the men who advised the 
unloading found themselves obliged to tax tea ten times as much. Under 
such circumstances some politic —- may be pardoned. If Mr. Dine.ey 
seeks justification for the repeal of internal-revenue taxes through excessive 
taxes, it is even at this day more politic to talk of protecting farmers’ hen- 
neries and pine trees aivealt cut and carried away than to — upon a Maine 
constituency the patriotic duty of freer liquor and untaxed cigarettes and 
smoking privileges." 

“What about reciprocity?” 

“Its declared purpose is to buy or swap for markets. If some other coun- 
tries refuse to trade with us, we will coerce them by increasing the taxes we 
pay on the things we buy from them. That was Mr. Blaine’s plan, and 

t is to be reenacted as to tea, coffee, and hides, which stay on the free list. 
Mr. DINGLey’'s plan has also a coaxing provision, under which we may lower 
the high duties on brandies, wines, laces, mineral waters, and works of art, 
and that the poor man’s luxury may get some share of reciprocity, we admit 
chewing gum at cut rates—3 cents a pound off—coming from countries we 
can tates into lowering their tariff taxes on the they buy from us 
Any advantages which may be secured under this recip: will be for 
special interests at public cost. The fommrosity treaty with waii is an 
illustration. I tried to defeat it in the House, but the commercial spirit was 


abroad and I failed. It has cost us $50,000,000, which went to a few benefi- 
ciaries of the job.” 


Mr. MANTLE. Mr. President, I wish to say a word briefly. 
I desire to express my regret that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate have not succeeded in retaining in the bill those particular 
items which were transferred to the list by yea-and-nay votes 
in this Chamber. I am in sympathy with all that has been said 
here in criticism of the action of the Republican members of the 
Senate committee in not at least having secured some concession, 
some modification, in respect to these particular items. Viewing 
the matter in a political hight, and looking to the future, I can not 
help indulging the reflection that the ublican members of the 
committee have made a stupendous mistake in missing this oppor- 
tunity to popularize the pending measure with the great masses 
of the people of the country engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

I have said many times during the discussion of this measure, 
and especially in the discussion of these particular items of bag- 
ging, cotton ties, floor matting, and others in which the farmers 
of the country are especially interested, that this class of our peo- 

le are the very last ones, in the nature of things, to receive a direct 

nefit from a protective tariff, and that in framing this measure 

we ought to take advan of every reasonable and fair oppor- 
tunity to discriminate in their favor. 

Mr. President, if I could see in the situation here at this moment 
the slightest hope or possibility, by voting against the conference 
report, of securing the retention of these items upon the free list, 
I would very gladly and very wae cast my vote against the 
re and stay here another month, if necessary, in order tosecure 
this result. But it is evident that such a result is impossible of 
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achievement as conditions exist in this Chamber. It is well known 
to every Senator upon the floor that this result can not be brous|t 
about, and for that reason I shall cast my vote in favor of concurrin> 
in the conference report, although I doit with much re!uctancs 
and many regrets that we have not been able to keep these ite;n5 
upon the free list, and that the precedents of the Senate are s)).-); 
that we are prevented from voting upon these items separate}, 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I desire to make one plea for the 
farmer of the United States. I do not propose to discuss the }))|| 
generally. I propose to discuss merely those matters referred to 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE], which were intended 
to be for the benefit of the farmers of the United States. not as 
tax levied for their benefit, but as an exemption in a very sal] 
degree from the burdens of taxation which they have boric these 
years and years, and borne so patiently. 

Mr. President, I have a great feeling on this subject, and every 
other man ought to have. There is nota Senatoron this floor 
who would dare to risk his reputation for veracity by saying that 
any claim asserted in these exemptions is unjust. There is nota 
Senator on this floor who would risk his reputation for truth and 
veracity by asserting that there is anything in these claims but 
what is right and proper, and more, in accordance with the Repub- 
lican doctrine itself, or at least not opposed to it. 

We have different theories on the subject of taxation by the 
General Government. It is not to combat the theory that is ad- 
a on the other side A a Chamber that I rise to speak. 

at is not my purpose. at is not my purpose at present. I 
am making an appeal to Senators; and I am making it in earnest, 
and lam making it with some hope. I am not saying that tho 


words I am uttering here to-lay will be without effect. 1 am 


making it with j,ope. 

‘The title of the bill makes plain the general division between 
the two great parties. Itis “An act to provide revenue for the 
Government;” and to that extent it covers the whole of the Demo- 
cratic doctrine on this subject. But you have added ‘and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States.” 

I am not going to discuss these differences, because I recognize 
the eg established fact that a majority of the Senate believe 
in the doctrine of protection for the sole purpose of protection, 
not as incidental to the raising of revenue for the support of the 
Government, but to the entire loss of all revenue from many ar- 
ticles of supposed tariff taxation. In other words, a majority of 
the Senate believe in a prohibitory tariff on many things for the 
p of protecting American labor and American capital. 

ow, Senators, though I do not believe in this power, which the 
maj assert, of putting a tax on the le for the benefit of a 
particular class, or for the benefit of a com tion of classes, as 
you are doing in this bill, I intend to appeal to the Senators who 
believe in the doctrine of protection to American labor and 
American capital for justice, not in opposition to that doctrine, 
but in strict subordination to it. 

If Senators believe in this protective system, let them carry it 
out honestly and fairly—not in a wanton spirit of sectionalism or 
nm utter disregard of the principles of common honesty and fair 
dealing. Be just to all classes and sections so far as you can 
whilst adhering to your protective principles. 

A decided majority of the Senate put Neniee for cotton and 
cotton ties and for grain and the material of which they are 
made on the free list and gave the Western le a chance to 
build houses to shelter their families by reducing the tax on white- 
pine lumber to $1 per thousand feet. In neither one is there any 
infraction of any principle of the Republican party as proclaimed 
to the world. 

The farmers of this great country asked the Senate, not to tax 
others for their benefit, but to allow them to buy lumber not ex- 
cessively taxed, for the p of building humble homes for 
their wives and children in the West. Senators, have you 
ever seen. that grand and won 1 country, the great North- 
west? I saw it,many , as the all-wise and merciful God 
made it; before the untiring , determined cou , and never- 
ending perseverance of the lo-Saxon pioneer subdued the 
most fierce and bloodthirsty of the savage races, and encountered 
and overcome thousands of other dangers and hardships, and 
built up avast empire as parts of the United States. Do not these 
hardy men of the West deserve some consideration from the Sen- 
ate of the United States? They are, in the full sense of the word, 
American laborers, and they are very numerous. 

Oh, yes, Mr. President, farmers for whom I am speaking 
constitute largely more than one-half of all the laborers in the 
United States, and the pretense is that we are legislating for the 
benefit of laboyers. It is a damnable pretense merely. In this 
matter oT asking very little—not one-thousandth part, in 
value, of benefits which this bill gives to capital invested in 
mannufactu industries. And, Senators, I also appeal to you 
for justice to farmers of my own State and section—American 
laborers, men whom I know and have known for generations. As 
a people—I — of the Anglo-Saxon are the equals of 
the people of any other State or section of grand country, 
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equals in all the qualities which go to constitute real manhood, 
equals in courage, in patriotism, in morals, and in loyalty. Our 

e are not the equals of some others in their devotion to the 
almighty dollar; but even in that regard there are grave fears 
that there is a change going on in that direction. 

I speak only what I know of these ‘‘American laborers”—the 

ers of the South. I claim descent directly from that class. 
And right here I desire to affirm that ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred men in the United States who have been useful to their 
country, in peace or in war, were the descendants of farmers or 
other laboring men. : 

You gentlemen from New Hampshire boast of the pepetines of 
Daniel Webster. Who was his father? Do you not know that it 
was a farmer, a hard-handed farmer and leader in his neighbor- 
hood among farmers, who commanded your armies in the early 
days in that particular locality, who raised up that great man to 
honor his country? And who was the father of Andrew Jackson? 
A farmer. Who was the father of Abraham Lincoln? A farmer. 
You boast of these great men; you make parade of them; and you 
may justly do it, for they were great men. I only name them as 
a part of the class. Every man whoever did any good for his 
country, so far as I know or am informed, came directly from a 
farmer or some other laboring man. 

The fact of the business is that labor is essential to real man- 
hood. I was drawn into these remarks about the men of our sec- 
tion by a brutal sarcasm uttered on this floor to the effect that the 

le of the South were becoming civilized. 
P The Senate passed the votes to which I have alluded, putting 
these articles on the free list and reducing the tax on white pine, 
by a very decided majority. Not only did the Senate pass them 
bya decided majority, but a technical objection being made when 
they were stricken from the taxable list, they were then put on 
the free list by a separate, independent, and a decided vote. 

And when the Senate thus decided that justice and fair dealing 
required that bagging and ties for cotton and bags for farmers, 
use should be put on the free list, and that farmers in the North- 
west should not be taxed more than $1 per thousand on the lum- 
ber which they were forced to buy to make homes for their wives 
and children, the country rejoiced. Yes, Mr. President, not the 
farmers, but the country rejoiced. Senators here on this floor, 
all of them I have no doubt, received telegram on telegram re- 
joicing over the returning sense of justice in this Chamber. 

That vote gave almost universal satisfaction. It was not at all 
because of the amount involved. It is asmall matter as compared 
with other things involved in the bill. So I say the country re- 
joiced not because of the importance of the thing itself, but be- 
cause of what it indicated as the sense of the Senate of the United 
States, that body to which all conservative men are bound to look, 
if they look at all, for justice. Isay deliberately that it is the only 
deliberative body that concerns the administration and the enact- 
ment of the laws of the United States. 

No man can look elsewhere for anything that approximates 
justice. It was because the vote indicated that there were men 





dealing merely to accommodate the combinations of people who 
were calling on them to tax every other man for their benefit. I 
su so ge satisfaction to all except a few men. 
‘ N. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
Mr. TILLMAN. It seems to me we have not a quorum in the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 


lina suggests the want of a quorum. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield? 
Mr. P’ . I should be very much obliged to the Senator 


from South Carolina if he would withdraw that suggestion. 
MILLS. He can not withdraw it. 

- COCKRELL. Call the roll and be done with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary the roll, and the following Senators an- 


ah 


swered to their names 
Aldrich, MeMillan, ay. 
Allen, + Mallory, gr h, 
Allison, Mantle, shou 
Baker, . is, f° Spx ner, 
=i J Mitchell, Teller, 
Burs _ . organ, urston, 
5 Gear, Morrill, Tillman 
Caffery, Gorman, M ; Turley, 
E tee « Wekoe? ives, 
. 1 Vest, 7 
. Walthall, 
Warren, 
. Wetmore. 
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swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
Senator from Alabama will proceed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators having an- 


The 


Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, this joy over the country of 


which I was speaking was becanse this action of the Senate 
showed some consideration for the rights of the farmers of the 
United States, who constitute more than one-half of the American 
laborers. 
than half of the American laborers, for whom the Senators on the 
other side of the Senate profess such very great concern and love, 
produce more than half of the entire wealth of the country and 
pay most of the taxes. 
the Senate are the men upon whom the country has to depend 
and on whom it does depend always, to make our armies and to 
fight the battles of the country; and you can not fight your bat- 
tles without them unless you reduce this country to a mercantile 
machine and buy your soldiers from another land. 


Just think of it! The farmers, who constitute more 


These men for whom I ain appealing to 


Shall these 
yeople for whom I am speaking have no consideration in the 
nited States Senate? 
That vote in the Senate gave hope to patriots all over the land, 


for it indicated that the Senate refused to levy taxes by sectional 
lines and respected American labor without regard to section. 
The people rejoiced, and the people rejoice always whenever there 
is ground to hope that the legislators of the Government are re- 
turning to honest methods and to fair play in legislation. 
the Senate gave this hope to the farmers and to the people gener- 
ally by this vote, the tariff bill was passed by the Senate and went 
to a conference committee of the two Houses. 
I am forced to say that the farmers and fair play had no friends 
on that committee, and this Senate had no one acting on that 
committee to represent its will as to the matters named in which 
the farmers felt so much concern. 
that committee alone acted, or were allowed to act. 
mittee of confarence, so acting, is a mere fraud on legislative pro- 
ceedings, and it does not make any difference who does so. 


After 


But, alas! in shame 


The enemies of the farmers on 
Such a com- 


If a committee of conference is to be composed of members only 


of one idea, the Senate is not represented in that conference, as 
the law intends, and the House is not represented in such a con- 
ference. 


The only person or thing represented was a part of the 
Republican party. The members of that committee appointed by 


the Senate took an unfair advantage of the farmers of the country 
on these matters. 


They knew that the Senate had voted and would 
vote for free bagging and free ties for cotton and free bags for the 
farmers’ use generally and for no more than $1 per thousand feet 


on white-pine lumber. 


The Senators acting on that committee were committed against 
these votes in the Senate; no one of them represented the Senate 
on these subjects, or pretended to represent it, or did in fact rep- 
resent it to any degree. They surrendered in the direction they 
wanted to go, and thatis the amount of it. Sothese distinguished 
Senators, known for great ability at home and abroad, disregard- 
ing the will of the Senate and in utter contempt of justice and fair 
dealing, surrendered and substituted their will and wishes for the 
will of the United States Senate. Such Senators as these ought to 
stand on higher ground. 

The so-called conference report on these matters, in which the 
farmers are so deeply concerned, is purely and simply sectional. 
There are millions of American laborers who entreated this Sen- 
ate, not for favors, but only for this small exemption from taxa- 
tion on articles which they were compelled to buy; and yet this 
report, whilst those who made it profess to be friends of the Amer- 
ican laborer, turned a deaf ear to this cry for justice. But when 
the manufacturer of the East spoke to this so-called conference 
committee, with voice though never so small, he was always 
heard and heeded and obeyed. 

In the first place, the Senate, by the votes of nearly every Re- 
publican in this body and a few Democrats, put a tax of 20 per 
cent on imported cotton on the protective theory. So far as that 
side of the House is concerned, the vote was solid; and so far as 
this side of the House is concerned, our feelings went along with 
it, certainly under the protective theory; and if that theory were 
correct, no mortal man would dare to say it was not just and 
right, no mortal man would ever dare to affirm to any audience 
on earth, the protective theory being conceded to be correct, that 
that was not just and right. 

The conference committee took off that tax and restored cotton 
to the free list. Why was that done? All mankind will ask the 

nestion, and Senators will be bound to answer it; and whenever 
they say they believe in the doctrine of protection to American 
capital and American labor and deny that this action is just, they 
will know that they are stultifying themselves and doing nothing 
else. 

Why was this done? No man in this Senate and few men else- 
where are so ignorant that they can not give the answer directly. 
All of the cotton imported into the United States goes to the cotton 
factories in the East—every pound of it. They had first to pay this 
duty, amounting to about $1,400,000 perannum. Last year there 








was over $600,000,000 of this cotton imported into Eastern facto- 
ries, and 20 per cent of that would amount to $1,200,000. Mew 
England had that to pay; not the country generally. The owners 
of those cotton factories in the East objected, and, without a dis- 
senting voice, cotton went back on the list; and yet, Senators, 
you call this a conference committee. Why was cotton put back 
on the free list? There is no man such a fool that he can not give 
a direct and truthful answer to that question. 

Again, the Senate also duty on wheat and other 
ai imported. is so-called conference committee al- 
lowed that duty to remain in the bill. Why did they do this? 
Senators, you must look to motives, and you must look to the 
why and the wherefore of any such so-called conference report. 

y do they do this? For the benefit) of the wheat grower? 
There is no man on that committee and there is no man in this 
Senate who does not know that the fasmer will not get a dollar of 
benefit out of that tax. That was a of the protective system. 
But if he did get any benefit, remember, Senators, that the manu- 
facturing establishments did not pay that duty as they paid the 
duty on cotton. The tax on one of these farm products of which 
I have been speaking would not amount to anything in the shape 
of producing revenue, nor would it amount to anything in pro- 
ducin sewers e ship these things 
import , except merely for seed and such like purposes. 

hat remains taxed? The farmer's product remains taxed 
because no Eastern man objected; it cost him nothing. It re- 
mains taxed for another purpose. It is hoped by some party lead- 
ers that wheat growers in the West may be 
they can be induced to believe that these taxes on wheat and other 
farm products will benefit the farmer. 

Mr. ALLEN. They do not believe that any more. 

Mr. PETTUS. I did not assert that they did believe it. I as- 
serted that a leaders hope to find men soignorent; and that is 
all i know as well as does the Senator from Nebraska 
that the lo-Saxon race of the United States are coming 
know their rights and that they intend to have them. At the 
same time it is known and admitted that such farm products, if 
imported at all, are brought in quantities so small as to have no 
effect whatever on the price. 

Mr. President, I am speaking of the sectional view of this bill; 
and it is sectional tothe core. This tariff bill needed votes. The 


ut a tari 


i - ll 

with vision as clear as an eagle's and a life supply of Attic salt on 

— vine thobee at the fol of a that thi as on hee 

growing supposing 8 on 

which was put on in the arent could live through a conference, 

for, said the Senator from Missouri, ‘‘ New England will be there,” 
there, and was as wise as a serpent. 


E 
ff 


It was then in its infancy, a modest lit 
only claimed 5 cents a barrel on salted fish and provisions, as a 
compensation for the duty paid on salt. 
sion of the drawback baby machine when it was first invented; 
and even then it was patented for the exclusive benefit 
England. But this drawback machine has grown 
day and from year to year, and all these 
back has been in use, and is now used, for the exclusive benefit of 

of 


a0 es ROR ree er ee ee renee 
with the vast sums w the drawback prevented from going 
into the United States Treasury. The materials ted under 
this drawback system went into warehouses, or private, 
wntee bend, Wiens Se eee — 
were e ,or ,in a pew 

tn Donde wen eureudefed nd the tie wererssase ar drs 
But, Mr. President, m instances of this grossly sec- 
ional bill which te tow betas Senate? It is true 
the farmers get no benefit whatever from this bill. They did not 
Spe din a r 
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abroad and we do not | Th 


found so ignorant that | them 


claim any benefit; they never have asserted here any claim t. 4;,, 
benefit. All that they have ever asserted was a claim to «0),,, 
exemptions. While the man have thousands and tho». 
sands and millions of dollars of exemption, the farmer .),\, 
claimed exemption from taxes on a few articles which he \ 
of clothing what he had ;;.. 

duced, and was de a by this conference commit: 
Although it had been given to him by the Senate by a deci. ( 
majority, it was i ed in the conference committee as tho. |, 
he was a brute and entitled to no consideration even in the Ui:. 
we aati fi than half of the i 

am ng for more people of the Unit.; 
States, and I want to be heard; and, Senators, I want you to |. i 
what you are doing in this matter. Almost every dollar of t\\. 
tax here levied is for the benefit of manufacturers who are, ge. »- 
ally speaking, combined into unlawful, not to say infamous, tri:~:s 
known of all men. 


Mr. President, what I pi , and what I am driving at, is :o 
beg Senators not to put wrong onthe farmers. You 
all know it is wrong; Seen you knows it is wrong. No 
man amongst you would to say that you believe it is rig), 
You would not dare to do so in the of the American peo)le. 

‘he remission of this tax does not controvert any of your prii- 
ciples of protection to home industries; it does not controvert «)) 
of your Souti in reference to taxation as you have proclaim: 
If - = eneibl princi since ha 

you have m your you have proclaime | 

, as this bill seems to row teat you have hg: can not 
say what you will do; but, according to the belief of the Repu! 
lican as proclaimed to the world, there is not one sin-|> 
thing in these exemptions that I am asking for that is contrary |.) 
any principle of your doctrine. You claim to be the friends «{ 
the laboring man; you claim to be to protect home indus- 
try and home labor and American and American laborers. 


to | That is your declaration of e, and here are a large major 


ity of American laborers ‘ore you and asking this sinall 
denied it to them, and I say here to- 


I hope he never will, 


ple and 
say that this action of conference committee is in his opinion 
right. He would not dare todoit. He would stultify himself )y 
making any such declaration. Yet the American Senate are pro- 
ceeding to do it. I of you, Senators, to stop. Do not go 
down to this level, even if you are urged on to pay your debts. 
| that the Senate may refuse to concur in the r- 
of the committee of conference, and at the same time ask a 
conference with the House, and that they shall insist upon 
Serene densa ie aia tee thee meee of 
not hoping that th Som . 
am or the Senate 
a 
of Senators as announced by 


land | themselves, uire them to vote for the passage of the bill, 
but they jen ee 


who believe this thing is 
committee’s rt. They 
e commit- 
to the conference committee a1! 
put on for the 
and the only amendments that ever 
If Senators will do that, the 


which grows a little sugar that he wants protected by taxation 
— foreign sugar. ~ 
e 


sand men ed in raising cotton. About one-tenth of 
ulation of that State is concerned in the sugar business and ¥ 
that about one-tenth. I have not the census, but 
know that are at least ten cotton growers—— 
Mr. Y. the Senator from Alabama permit me? 
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PETTUS. Certainly. 
Mr. McENERY. The Senator from Alabama says there are 


in Louisiana engaged in the production of sugar. 
bat Oe I am talking about the men who own the land 
and raise the —_ I am not talking about the men who work. 
Mr. McENERY. Are not those who work on sugar plantations 


of as much interest as the laborers in the cotton plantations? 
Mr. PETTUS. ve oo 
Mr. McENERY. Considerably more than one-half of the popu- 
lation of the State of Louisiana is interested in the production of 
sugar, excludin New Orleans, and that city is intensely interested 
e * 
7 P Ss. Senator from Louisiana ought to know his 
own State, but I will venture anything in the world that if you 
take the census, there are not more than five or six hundred men 
who own land cone | sugar. 
There are five or ten thousand men who own land and produce 
cotton. Now, that is not the point I am driving at. I am appeal- 
to that Senator not to vote to tax the farmers on their bagging, 
and their ties, and their bags in his own State. I am appealing to 
him for justice, as well as to other people. He knows well that 
every one of the cotton planters, and, so far as that is concerned, 
every one of the sugar planters, wants this exemption for the 
farmer which was put in the bill. He does not represent ten citi- 
zens who do not want it, and I am appealing to him not to votein 
such a way as to pel exemptions from taking effect and 
out. 
he ws that the sugar planters are not made of 
be willing to tax their neighbor even if it would 
benefit. They are not made of that kind of material. 
t to do equity and justice and act fairly toward all 
That is what they want. 1 am appealing to that Sena- 
to give away the richts of his people and of his section 
because he has some apprehension that sugar may not re- 
There is nodanger of the defeat of the bill. Nobody 
that it can be defeated. This report ought to be 
, and it ought to be sent back, and if our conference com- 
not obey our orders, we ought to get somebody else 


Hist 
Fl 


it 


I have said all I have to say on this subject. I 

to these few words in behalf of the farmer, 

. 1 ask Senators to consider this matter. 

what I ask is just and fair, anc for God's sake 

ve the farmers one more hope of tolerable existence in the United 

and —_— freedom from these damnable trusts. {Mani- 
festations use in the galleries. | 

Mr. . Mr. President, there are some remarkable things 

abou extraordinary session of Congress which I think deserve 

attention at this time and before we shall adjourn. I doubt if in 

the history of the United States there can be found a Congress 


i 
F 


H 


where the other branch was manipulated and controlled as it has 
been during this session. The other branch of Congress—l am 


of what it has done, which I understand would 
not be , but of what it has not done, which is par- 

—came into existence, as we did, on the 15th of March 
last. It has done nothing but meet and adjourn, meet and adjourn 
three days at a time, simply to comply with the letter of the Con- 
stitution. Unfortunately for it, it been run onto a string by 


its presiding , as a fisherman strings suckers, and it has 
— paralyzed rendered inefficient to perform any service for 
But that i 


not the only remarkable thing which has taken place 
this remarkable extraordinary session of Congress. We 
in this branch; coercion has been attempted. 
of the other branch were for the re of 
of the country to the Senate and hastening 
to act 


u 
i 


its action us hastily on this measure to avoid crft- 
icism at the of the press and that portion of 
the country which is the of a tariff bill. I 
think I can say with candor tru ness the reverse has 
nT en meeeomenns @ajeurnmente of the House and its 
I if that branch of Congress had proceeded in the usual 
Pola of its duties and the enactment of general 
have been this measure some 
ago. = not have been to the present time. 
ae not ~ to have it Soe seunery teat 8 was 
power organiza Ww form o 
branch of Congress or 
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Another very curious thing about this curious extraordinary 
session of the Fifty-fifth Congress is that the distinguished pre- 
siding officer of the other branch has been with us a great deal 
of the time. We always welcome him, of course. Whether or 
not he has been here for the purpose of coercing Senators in per- 
son, as he is reputed to have coerced the membership of his own 
branch, I do not know, but I think I can safely say that it is some- 
thing anomalous in the history of the legislative branch of this 
Government that steps of this radical character should be taken 
by a Speaker. But that is not all. 

The other day, in passing the door of the room of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, in company with a friend, I saw a power- 
ful policeman standing guard at the door of that room; and on 
inquiry as to why he was there, it being something extraordinary 
and unusual, something I had never seen before or heard of, my 
friend suggested that it was for the purpose of keeping the pre- 
siding officer of the House from invading the secrecy and the 
councils of the conference committee. Whether that be true or 
not I do not know, but these are some of the extraordinary things 
of this most extraordinary Congress. 

Sir, there are over 400 men in the two branches of Congress, 
representing seventy-four or seventy-five million people—the 
greatest and most powerful nation on the face of the earth, the 
most intelligent, the most active, aggressive, and brave people. 
Yet through the instrumentality of one individual one branch is . 
absolutely paralyzed and rendered useless, while the other has 
been the recipient of influences springing from the same sources, 
Wespeak of this being a republican form of government. It is not 
in fact. Thesubstance of the Republic left us yearsago. I heard 
a Senator but a day or two ago speak of the time when this would 
become aplutocracy; when republican form of government would 
be a thing of the a and a plutocracy would succeed it. Mr. 
President, the substance of the Republic went years ago, and 

lutocracy is upon us and in control of the Government. We 

ave a republican government in form only. The will of the 
people is destroyed election after election. 

Fortunately for the country, the chairman of each national com- 
mittee is a member of this body. It has been charged that over 
$16,000,000 were used in the recent election to carry the Repub- 
lican party to victory. It has been charged that the Democratic 
party was the recipient of large sums of mone? from the silver 
miners. Why would it not bea good time and a good plan to 
turn the Senate into an experience meeting, and let the junior 
Senator from Ohio {[Mr. Hanna], who must know something of 
the matter, and the Senator from Arkansas [{[Mr. JonrEs], who 
must know something about it, and my Populist colleague from 
North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER], who must know something of the 
Populist campaign fund, rise in their places and tell us and the 
country the truth? They are all present, I believe, or at least 
within calling distance. 

Why not have them tell the country whether any portion of the 
vote of the United States was manipulated or changed by the use 
of money? Does anybody doubt it, and are not the people entitled 
to know? And yet we are told that we must not speak above a 
whisper about it; that it is something which is not to be talked 
about aloud; that it will bring disgrace on the country, and that 
the man who speaks of it is not a wise politician; that political 
safety would dictate to him that he should say nothing about it. 

Sir, in the State of Ohio there was a change of many thousand 

votes. Mr. Bryan received in the State of Ohio almost 50,000 
more votes than Mr. Cleveland did in 1892, and yet he lost the 
State by something like 50,000 majority. I see the senior Senator 
from Ohio here. Iask himif he thinks the vote of the State of 
Ohio in 1896 was an honest vote? 
Mr. FORAKER. The vote of Ohio was an honest vote, in my 
judgment, and | never until this moment heard it insinuated that 
there was a dishonest vote cast in the State of Ohio in the Presi- 
dential election of 1896. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then the Senator can hear it insinuated now. 

Mr. FORAKER. Upon what does the Senator make that in- 
sinuation? 

Mr. ALLEN. I makeit upon this statement, that if the vote 
in the State of Ohio of 1896 was a fair and honest vote, you have 
one voter for about every 2} or 3 of your population, and in the 
ae Cleveland almost all of your people are voters, or were in 
1 


Mr. President, the Senator can say what he sees fit. The honest, 
candid, thinking people of the United States will believe there was 
fraud, and rank frau. I believe there was fraud. I believe the 
result was produced by the use of money or other corrupting 
influences. 

Mr. President, in the State of Illinois the same thing happened, 
and the vote of Chicago alone was swollen to something like 150,- 
000 or 200,000, I think, and there were more votes than they had 
ever cast before in their history. If results like that can be pro- 
duced, and we dare not speak of them here or elsewhere, then, in- 
deed, the Repubic has departed and plutocracy is enthroned. 
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The Democratic party may have been the recipient of assistance 
from the silver barons, as they are called—I do not know ahout 
that; I am not a Democrat and I am not taken into the confidence 
of the Democratic party—but if they were, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [ Mr. Jonas} ought to give the country an account of the 
7 that was used. If my friend from North Carolina, who 
so ably and efficiently represents the Populist party as its chair- 
man, has received large sums of money or material aid from any 
source, I think he, too, ought to rise at his place and explain how 
much and how fabulous were the sums he received and how they 
were expended. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is very easy for the chairman of the Popu- 
list committee to do that. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the chairman of the Populist committee 
will do it. 

Mr. BUTLER. In my own good time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let us have some information. 

Mr. BUTLER. In my own good time I will do it, at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is going to make a speech, I under- 
stand, before the present Congress adjourns? 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope to have that opportunity. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope he will take that occasion to make astate- 
ment of the matter. 

There is another very singular thing. Upon the heels of the 
triumph of 1896 came this most extraordinary measure in the his- 
tory of tariff legislation. Sir, the wildest dreamer of a protective 
policy never supposed it possible that a bill carrying the high 
rates the pending measure carries could be presented to Congress 
and become a law. It is infinitely higher than the Morrill Act of 
1861. It is from 8 to 4 per cent higher than the McKinley Act of 
1890, the highest tariff in the history of thecountry. What reason 
is there or what reason has been presented for the introduction 
and passage of a bill of this character? 

Sir, our country is staggering under debt and depression. The 
people have been stricken with industrial paralysis for several 

ears. Agriculture is prostrate. A million and a half of human 
Coles in this country are out of employment,‘and five million 
nightly sink to rest in the United States without sufficient food 
to satisfy their hunger. Yet, sir, in the light of these terrible 
facts, we are to have a tariff which will impose on the articles 
consumed by the people an average of about 55 to 57 per cent. 
The burdens of the people are to be increased. There is no at- 
tempt to lift them; no attempt by legislation to reach out and 
take within our arms the people, and relieve them of some of the 
burdens which they are now ing. 

But we are to increase their burdens by enormously increasing 
_ oe to be imposed on articles of necessity and consumption 

y them. 

I have a friend who the other day told me a simple story of a 
Texas justice of the peace that I think illustrates this act. He 
said down in one of the southwestern counties of Texas there was 
a justice of the peace who combined the sale of liquors with the 

ministration of justice, and over his shop he had a sign on which 
was printed ‘‘ Justice dispensed with here, and liquors.” He was 
ex officio coroner of the county in which he lived. On one occasion 
a man was found dead with a bowie knifeand asix-shooter strapped 
to him, and he had $72 of money in his ee 

When the justice of the peace was called to perform his duty as 
ex officio coroner, he said he would fine the corpse $72 for carrying 
concealed weapons. eee It took every dollar the corpse 
had. Then he threw the body into a rough coffin and that into a 
rudely dug hole. 

This measure takes every surplus dollar the people of the United 
States have. Without in ng their means of payment, with 
out affording them an opportunity to engage in productive indus- 
try, the bill seems to have measured the money of the people as 
the justice of the peace measured the money of the corpse, and 
takes it all. 

It is taken for the purpose of rewarding some other person or 
persons. Senators on the other side who advocate this bill will 
never be able to explain to the ordinary voter why this tremendous 
tax ee on him and on the articles consumed by his wife and 
his children in the light of the great financial depression and in- 
dustrial lasgitude of the country. To say to a man, “‘ We take 
away your money to make you happy; of the little which you have 
we will increase that whi vernment will take, or we will 
permit some other person to take it in the name of the Govern- 
ment,” leads to the deduction that if the le had no money 
whatever, they would bein the most happy condition in which they 
could be placed. 

But, Mr. President, the bill is full of insincerity. Not intend- 
ing to speak di r- the gentlemen who have had the 
management and control of it, it is full of @ . It | wren 
to protect the farming classes of our country, when it does not. 
We have heard the changes in this Chamber on that, and 
this fall we will hear it from the h in every State and Ter- 





ritory of the Union that the grand old blican party has come 
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back to the policy of protection, and that it protects the fary). 
and the laborer against the pheer aber of Berove. _ 

Sir, out in my State, where the mercury vendine 44° and 450 
below zero at times, where it is not an uncommon thing to see t})> 
sundog, it will be a wonderful consolation to the man who lives 
on the prairie in a little hut, and who has to go 15 or 20 miles acr ss 
a bleak plain to get a ton of coal,to know that the Republican 
party has increased the tariff from 40 cents to about 75 cents a 
ton. What a consolation it will be to him and to his wife and litt|., 
ones who stand hovering over a single stove to warm themselves 
to know that the tariff has been increased almost 100 per cent, and 
that they are paying for that coal with corn at 10 cents, oats at 
14 cents, and wheat at 35 or 40 cents a bushel. 

Mr. LINDSAY. What is the tariff on corn? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not think there is any tariff on corn that 
affects it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. It is 150 per cent. 

Mr. ALLEN. Of course the Senator wantssimply to emphasize 
the fact that that tariff is a snare and a delusion. @ export corn; 
we do not import it. Where we produce a surplus that must je 
shipped to a foreign market, the value of that surplus in the for- 
eign market, less the cost of handling and transportation, fixes the 
value here. You might build a tariff wall that would reach the 
sun and it would not protect a bushel of corn in the slightest de- 
gree, nor will it protect wheat, oats, cotton, tobacco, or any of the 
great staples of the United States. 

No, Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr, Pettus] was 
right when he said the people of the Northwest can not be caught 
by chaff of this kind any longer. How often have I heard in iny 
Western home a statement from Republican orators that the 
farmers are protected on their wheat, and then they would tel! 
how the various articles of the farm are protected. I have heard 
the argument go to the extent of the most impassioned appeal to 
the farmers to stand by the Republican party because they had a 
protection of 3 cents a head on cabbage or a few cents on a dozen 
eggs, as though it was not possible out in the sun-kissed State of 
Nebraska to produce a hen or a cabbage as cheaply as they could 
be produced in Canada or elsewhere. 

Now, how are the farmers protected? ‘When the northern blasts 
come on our people this winter, as they will come, what a conso- 
lation it will be to the farmers of the t Northwest to know 
that a tax of $2 a thousand has been placed on the lumber that 
goes into the construction of their homes! The West is a new 
country. Thirty-five years ago the Sioux and Pawnee Indians 
and other tribes roamed at will over the prairies of Nebraska. 
Some of the most bloody battles that have ever been fought be- 
tween the warring tribes of Indians in this country have taken 
place west of the Missouri River. It required a hardy, brave, 
forbearing Learn to go into that country and people it and de- 
velop it. ey needed the assistance and the moral support of 
the older and more thickly settled portion of the country. They 
needed, as they need to-day, the support and the protection of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Bat, sir, because less than a dozen men or a dozen concerns 
own the white-pine forests of this country, that are rapidly disap- 
pearing, and demand at the hands of Con a tax of $2 a thou- 
sand upon white pine, which is prohibitive, Congress bows its 
head in humble submission and imposes that tax on our people. 
To get a thousand feet of lumber out in that country after paying 
feiss vragen costs some money. Our le are charged a 
freight rate almost equal to the cost of the lumber, and to 
that sum must be added $2 a thousand acer the ons 
of this bill, and they must pay it before they be able to buy 
lumber and construct or seit their homes. 

- Mr. President, when the blasts come down and the snow is 
driven between the boards, as frequently it is (and the home is 
“cold at best in many instances), it strikes me that the father and 
the mother and the children ought all to offer prayers for the per- 
tuation of the Republican party because it imposed a tax of this 
ind to protect their homes. 

There is no necessity for the tax. There isno demand for it by 
the yeure. Why is it done? asks the Senator from Alabama. It 
is done because a Warehauser and a few magnates along the lakes 
own the pine forests and demand at the hands se this 
enormous tax. There is nothing patrioticin it. There is nothing 
statesmanlike in it. It is a barefaced, cowardly surrender to 
these interests at the expense of the le. 

A few days ago when an amendment to this bill was offered by 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Cannon] of some benefit to the 
farmers, gi them an export bounty on cotton, tobacco, 
corn, and articles like that, it was voted down without ceremony. 
It did not receive the support of any Senator here except the silver 
Republicans and the ond Oa think, the Senator 
from South Carolina . Titman}. I do the Senator from 

th Carolina the honor of saying that he voted for it, but—— 

Mr. BUTLER, I should like to correct the Senator from Ne 








1897. 


Mr. BUTLER. And the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Roacu]. He isafarmer himself, and he voted for the farmers’ 
interests, of course. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes;the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roacu). 
Those were the only Senators who could be mustered to support 
that measure which would give about $40,000,000 a year to be dis- 
tributed among the producers of grain, cotton, and tobacco. It 
would be, in a qualified way, of some benefit to the farmers of 
this country by the e of that amendment; and yet Senators 
stood on the other side of the Chamber and objected in vigorous 
terms to the enactment of a law of that kind and even undertook 
to sneer down those who advocated and voted for it. 

Why not pass it? Mr. President, protection, you know, is the 
panacea for all evils now. Why not take within the fold all the 
people and interests of the country, if we are to have that policy? 

ose gentlemen figure that the farmers, like a spoiled child, 
can be chastised and put to bed, and that they will wake up in 
the morning, having forgotten their grievances, and vote the Re- 
ublican ticket again: hey think they can be deceived; and as 


ong as they can deceived into voting the Republican ticket 
without receiving any benefits from tariff legislation, that long 
the deception will be practiced on them. 


Mr. President, in my State we produce annually 80,000 tons of 
sugar beets, which are manufactured into beet sugar at two fac- 
tories, one at Grand Island, in Hall County, and one at Norfolk, 
in the county in which I have the honor to reside. I offered an 
amendment to this bill, providing that every producer of sugar 
beets whose beets should be manufactured into sugar should re- 
ceive 50 cents a ton as a premium. 

It would have amounted to $40,000 a year to the farmers of my 
State, and 95 per cent of the industrial interests of Nebraska are 

icultural and the other is dependent on agriculture. And yet, 
sir, it was whistled down the wind, scarcely without an oppor- 
tunity to debate or present it to the Senate, or to be decently and 
respectfully considered. Here was to be a direct benefit to the 
farmers, and the law would apply to Utah and California and some 
other States as well as to Nebraska, and yet because it was to affect 
the welfare of the farmer for his benefit it was not thought worthy 
— ee discussion by the other side or among certain Senators on 
this . 

Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Petrus] was 
right when he said that a premium is not a new policy, and he was 
right when he said that it was a New England measure, for the sec- 
ond act of Congress, approved August 10, 1790, providedas follows: 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be allowed and paid on dried 
and pickled fish, of the fisheries of the United States, and on other provisions 
salted within the said States, which, after the said last day of December next, 
shall'be 7 therefrom to any foreign port or place, in lieu of a draw- 
back of the duty on salt which shall have been expended thereupon, accord- 

to the following ra namely: Dried fish, per quintal, 10 cents; pickled 
and other salted provisions, per barrel, 10 cents. 

Mr. PETTUS. That was the second act. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was the second act of Congress. So there is a 

recedent for the a oman of a bounty by this Government. I 
ve declared in this Chamber, and I declare again, that I do not 
believe it is wise or expedient to enter — a permanent policy 
of bounty giving. I doubt very much whether Congress, under 
the Constitution, ee Seoned Ge * do -. —e noe a * 
Republican party is estop to deny by this precedent a policy o: 
that character. Over one hundred years ago—one hundred and 
next month—a precedent was laid down in this 
country for the giving of a bounty. 
the ublican party did not exist at that time under its 
present name, New ee did exist, and New England states- 
men existed, and d down this precedent. And now, Mr. 
President, in 1897, w the farmers of the West and South are 
interested in a law of this kind, we find New England statesmen 
and elsewhere rallying together to cues in bitter terms 
the passage of an amendment that would bring some 
to a community scarcely thirty years of age. What 
difference it makes whose ox is gored! What a won- 
difference it makes whether the money is going into my 
or the of some one else! As long as the gentle- 
who are upon the earnings of ity generations can 
the of this country they will take the 
from the farmer of the South and the farmer of the North, 
enough to keep soul and body together 
stetions of country. They will 
that they may be able to work and earn more 


of them, sir, about the financial policy of the 

ten he will tell you there is no dif- 

gold and silver as money. He will not te 

scientifically it can be ted that silver is as 

ted a , but still he Wathen ae “Wein 
money; we are ng 

grandfathers and our - 
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with them. 
question. 
these gentlemen and these interests can squeeze the poor farmers 
of the West and the South. 
process. 





years, and what would we do with 
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our money, how would we invest our money, if there was more 
money in the country and the getting of money was made easier?” 


So, after all. the money question is not a question of science 

Viewed from their standpoint, it is purely a selfish 
The question is how long by controlling the money 
And this bill aids in the squeezing 


Mr. President, the people of my State have considered some of 


these matters, as I shall take occasion to show before I shal! con- 
clude. 


Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Nebraska 


yield to the Senator from Alabama? 


Mr. PETTUS. I do not want to interrupt the Senator from 


Nebraska, but I want to suggest to him that this is the usual hour 
of adjournment. 


Mr. MORGAN. 


I hope if any motion is made of that kind it 


will be preceded by a motion to go into executive session, because 


there are some matters on the Calendar that ought to be dis- 


posed of. 


Mr. PETTUS. Thatiswhat I meant. It is theusual time, and 


if the Senator will allow me, I will make a motion to go into ex- 
ecutive sess)on. 


Mr. ALLEN. I will yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama to make a motion to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido, retaining the tloor until the next session of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORRILL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum issug- 
gested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The question is on the motion 


Allen, Elkins, Mallory, Roach, 
Allison, Fairbanks, Martin, Sewell, 
Bacon, Faulkner, Mills, Shoup, 
Bate, Foraker, Mitchell, Smith, 
Berry, Frye, Morgan, Spooner, 
Burrows, Gallinger, Morrill, Stewart, 
Butler, Gear, Murphy, Teller, 
Caffery, Hanna, Nelson, Thurston, 
Carter, Harris, Pasco, Tillman, 
Chandler, Hawley, Penrose, Turley, 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Perkins, Turpie, 
Clay, Jones, Nev. Pettus, Vest, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Platt, Conn. Walthall, 
Cullom, Lodge, Platt, N. Y. White 
Daniel, McBride, Pritchard, 

Davis, McEnery, Proctor, 

Deboe, McMillan, Quay, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum is present, 65 Senators 
having answered totheir names. The Senator from Alabama | Mr. 
Pettus] moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers and employees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following ad- 
journment; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3941) to authorize the President to 
suspend discriminating duties imposed on foreign vessels and com- 
merce; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads: 

To the Senate of tha United States: 


‘I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of State, with an 
accompanying paper, in response to the resolution of the Senate of July 12, 


1897, requesting the Secretary of State to send to the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States abroad a circular letter, similar to the one sent by 
Secretary Blaine on May 20, 1881, instructing them to obtain from the several 
fore governments to which they are accredited as full information as 


possible (including copy of laws relating thereto) as to the nature and _ prac- 
tical workings (imeluding expenses, receipts and rates) of the postal tele- 
graphs, telephones, and postal savings banks of such countries as have 
adopted the same. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, July 23, 1897. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day 
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following adjournment was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. ~ 
THE TARIFF BILL. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the ns votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encoun the industries of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Au pie entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FORAKER. A few minutes ago the Senator addressed 
himself to me with an inquiry as to the vote in Ohio in 1896, and 
he made some statements in that respect which at the moment I 
was not prepared to meet with the figures as furnished by the 
statistics. e statement made by the Senator was, as I recol- 
lect, that there was fraudulent voting in Ohio, or, if not, that we 
had a voter in the State of Ohio for every 2} or 3 persons at most 
of our population. 

Mr. ALLEN. Something like that, 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator must have _— in ignorance 
ef the figures showing what the population of the State of Ohio 
was according to the last census, and in ignorance of what the 
population probably is at this time. 

iar. A N. is is not.the first time that I have been charged 
with being ignorant, and I think I can stand it at this time. 

Mr. FORAKER. I was not charging the Senator with igno- 
rance generally; but I think he will concede that he is ignorant 








Mr. ALLEN. How much maj did Mr. Harri 01 

ms, lorena very emai majoaty re ec, 

r. . He gotavery lm ty over Mr. Cleve 
land. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland were not able—I may -,, 
that without disrespect to either—to bring out the full pari, 
strength of their respective parties; and the full y strength in 
ee not polled either by Mr. Cleveland or by Mr. Harris.,), 
in } 

Mr. ALLEN. Did not Mr. Bryan get a larger vote in Ohi, j,, 
1896 than Harrison got in 1892? , 

Mr. FORAKER. Yes, sir; a much larger vote. 

Mr. ALLEN. By several thousand? 

Mr. FORAKER,. The campaign in Ohio in 1892 was not a yery 
zealously contested campaign on either side; whereas in 1s\);; |; 
was most — contested, and almost every voter, perhaps. iy 
Ohio went the polls and voted—a most unusual thing even fora 
Presidential election. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator said that Mr. received g 
r vote in 1896 in Ohio than Mr. Harrison did in 1892. 

tr. FORAKER. What is that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator concede that Mr. Bryan's voto 
in 1896 was than Mr. Harrison’s vote in 1892, when \r, 
Harrison carried the State of Ohio? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly, I said that Mr. Bryan’s vote in 
1896 in Ohio was larger than Mr. Harrison’s vote in 1892. 

Mr. ALLEN. In connection with that, I want to ask the Sen. 
ator how much was Mr. McKinley's ee in Ohio in 1896? 

Mr. FORAKER. About 48,000, I 

Mr. ALLEN. And the voting — of Ohio increased in 


of a fact which anyone may be unfortunate enough to be igno- | four years a little over 400,000, Senator seems to think—— 
rant of. | Mr. PORAKER. No, sir; I not say that the vote increased 
The statistics show that in Ohio at the Presidential election of | over 400,000. I said the tion increased 474,254. 


Mr. ALLEN. How much did the vote increase? 

Mr. FORAKER. The vote increased in Ohio in 1896 over 1x: 
less than 200,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was almost half the entire increase of po)- 
ulation of the State. 

Mr. FORAKER. There is not anything remarkable about that, 
for,as I stated to the Senator, the full vote was not polled in 18°). 
It was cally, although a Presidential year, an off year so far 
as the ee ee i 

Mr. AL . It would seem that you are raising voters very 


— in Ohio. 
c FORAKER. No, not any more rapidly than in some other 
States. Weare not raising voters morerapidly than we are raising 


Mr. President, not since 1885 has there been’ —_— of frand 
made with respect to any election in the State of 0 by either 
a a In 1885 — were = trated; 

ey nm perpetra after year for years ore tliat 
time. In 1885 Governor y was the Democratic candidite 
for peng of our State. at that election and — these 
frauds been himself, speaking as a mocrut, 
confessed the fra denounced them, and with ua in 
asking the to pass such laws as make fraudulant 


Such was at the next session of the general as- 
sembly of Ohio, and ee ee ee eee neither Democr it 
nor Republican has ever in the of Ohio asserted that there 
has been a fraudulent vote cast there at any election; and to-day, 
from the Senator from Nebraska, for the time I have hear 1 
the insinuation, the ee to make it, of 

t election of 1896 in that Stat. 
asked upon what foundation he based that serious charg: 
against that great Commonwealth, he tells us it is on the ratio «f 


1896 there were cast 1,002,726 votes. 

Mr, ALLEN. Whaet was the vote in 1892? 

Mr. FORAKER. 1 will come to that in a moment. 

The figures also show that, according to the census of 1890, there 
were in the State of Ohio 3,672,316 people. At the same rate of 
increase of population that the statistics show occurred between 
1880 and 1890, there would be in Ohio now more than 4,000,000 

ple. There were more than 4,000,000 e in the State of 
Bhio, it is safe to assume, at the last idential election, as 
shown by the school enumerations, and as is commonly estimated 
by those who have occasion to give their estimates in respect to 


our population. 

Mr. RLLEN. Then that would be 1 vote for every 3 persons 
and a , fraction over. 

Mr. FORAKER. It would be 1 vote for about every 4 people. 
; — — With a population of 4,000,000 and a vote of 

9 (VV, 

Mr. FORAKER. A vote of 1,002,726. There are more than 
4,000,000 people living in Ohio. Therefore the ratio would be 
about 1 voter for every 4 of the population. 

Mr. President, the Senator went on then to state that in the 
of Cleveland there would be practically—that was the effect 
the statement he made, as I gathered it—1 voter for every citizen 


we had. 

Mr. ALLEN. Possibly that was a little strong. 

Mr, FORAKER,. I think it was a little in view of the 
fact that the vote in the city of Cleveland at the Presidential 
election was also only about 1 to every 4 of the population. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, will the Senator—— 


Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me just one word 


i 
| 
F 


Mr. FORAKER. I believe accordjng'to the average estimates 
Re ee eee ee ere 
that there is about 1 voter for every 4 of the population. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the w is about 1 to 5, is it not? 
Mr. FORAKER. Not 1 to5in Ohio. Ido not know what itis 
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Mr. FRYE. No. 

Mr. ALLEN. If you take 1,200,000, that would be the result. 

Mr. FRYE. But it is not 1,200,000. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. Presid nt, it is not 1,200,000, but 1,002,- 
000. The ageregate, in round numbers, is just about 1,002,000, 
which woul give a voter to every 4 of the population. 

Mr. . If you have’ a population of 4,000,000 and you 
take 1,000,000 voters out of that, then you have got a ratio of 3 


to 1. 
Mr. FORAKER. Yes; and if you take 2,000,000 out, you would 
have only 1 to 2; and if you take-them all out, you would not have 


any. [Laughter. 
Mr. CELEN . that is exactly your statement. 


Mr. FORAKER. But, Mr. President, the fact remains, and 
ou can not change the ratio by misquoting figures, that the vote 
tn the aggregate was 1,002,726, and the population exceeded 
4,000,000. Thatis shown by the census reports, and it very largely 
exceeds that at this time. But that is a ratio of 1 to4. Now, I 
the Senator will be fair enough, such being the figures, to 
confess that he was in ignorance, when he made the statement 
a while ago, of the fact that the ratio was 1 to 4, and not, as he 
supposed, 1 to 24 or 1 to 3, and withdraw the charge he has made 
against the State in which he had his birth. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will have to change my calculations if I reach 
that conclusion. 

Mr. FORAKER. Well, you had better change your calcula- 
tions. Are the s no: correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think not. 

Mr. FORAKER. Well, if you will not accept the census re- 
ports, of course I will leave the case at that point. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to the fact that in 1888 in Ohio there were cast a 
total of 841,941 votes for all candidates. Four years later she 
increased that vote by 8,288. The Tribune Almanac gave the vote 
of last rat 1,014,297. I think the Senator has overlooked the 

i t vote the National Democrats got of about 1,800. 
r. FORAKER. I took my figures out of the World Almanac, 
and I os was accurate enough for this purpose. 

Mr. . For this year? 

Mr. FORAKER. I thought it would be at least accurate enough 
for the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN}. 

Mr. TELLER. I am not speaking of two years ago. 
vote is given, as I. have stated, at 1,014,297. They never before 
had a vote as large as that in Ohio. Four years before that time, 
when the contest was carried on between Cleveland and Harrison, 
there were only 850,229 votes cast in Ohio. 

Mr. ALLEN. And that has been increased to over a million? 

Mr. TELLER. That has been increased in four years. There 
‘was an increase over previous years of about 8,000 and something 
over, and here there was an increase of something like 200,000. 

Mr. FORAKER. ItisasIsaid. If theSenatorfrom Nebraska 
will allow me, in 1892 there was not a full vote of either the Dem- 
ocratic party or the Republican party in the State of Ohio. With- 
out meaning to disparage either candidate, neither candidate did 
command the full strength of hisparty, and Ihave not a doubt but 
that there were a hundred thousand voters in Ohio who did not go 
to the polls in 1892 to vote either for Grover Cleveland or Benja- 
min Harrison 


Mr. ALLEN. How does the Senator account for the fact that 

Sow of the vote in 1892 over 1881 was so small—only about 
, 

Mr. FORAKER. In 1892 it was so small because of what I 
have said. There was nothing to induce the le, or at least 
the were not disposed, to rally to the polls to make a great 

fear the Senator will suspect from this statement that 1 
was not an ardent Harrison man. 

Mr. ALLEN. But in 1888 the vote in Ohio was even smaller 
than in 1892. 

Mr. FORAKER. And in 1880 it was smaller than it wasin 1888. 
ALLEN. Who were the candidates for governor of Ohio 


FORAKER. In 1888 there were no candidates for gov- 
, but only candidates for the Presidency. We elect governors 
Ohio in the odd-numbered years. We have never had at a 
bernatorial election as large a vote as we have had at the Presi- 


a aan. What was the gubernatorial vote in Ohio in 


Mr. cone. I pd now ae the : ae 
President, large vote accoun or act, 
on the Republican 


didate, and Sooitions tn the Becks wend aun te owe Por 

ican in the went ou v or 
him,and Teacetae Pemecrst went out to vote alongside of him; 
and then we had on the other side a combination that rallied most 
zealously all the strength that could be commanded for Mr. Bryan, 


and he commanded , for he was very popular with 
Soiensnee of Obie mt those who him, So 
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there was a fuller vote last year in Ohio than ever before in the 
history of the State. 

The Senator has asked me a good many questions as to how we 
increased our vote. Now LI should like to ask him how his party 
increased its vote 75,000 in Ohio last year? 

Mr. ALLEN. We did not increase our vote 75,000 in Nebraska. 

Mr. FORAKER. I said in Ohio. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suppose the people of Ohio in 1896 came to their 
senses to the extent ot 75,000 voters. 

Mr. FORAKER. Whether they came to their senses or not, I 
will not answer the Senator; but you increased your vote, not dis- 
honestly, not fraudulently—I do not think a fraudulent vote was 
cast in Ohio for Bryan; | think every vote cast for him was hon- 
estly registered, honestly cast, and honestly connted—but you got 
that large increase just as we got ours, because it was a great con- 
test, that aroused everybody, and the full strength of both sides 
was commanded and went to the ballot box. That is how you got 
your increased vote and that is how we got ours. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the explanation of the honorabie Senator from 
Ohio is satisfactory to him and to the Senate, it is certainly satis- 
factory to me. , 

Mr. FORAKER. Iam glad to hear the Senator say that, be- 
cause Ohio is his native State. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, Mr. President, Ohio is my native State, and 
I think a great deal of it. I was born very near the center of the 
State, very near its capital. 

Mr. FORAKER. I wanted to know whether the Senator de- 
sired to slander his own State by making an incorrect statement 
of that kind. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all balderdash. 

Mr. FORAKER. No; it isnot balderdash at all. I donot pro- 
pose, when I have the floor even by your courtesy, to allow you 
to say that I am making a statement that is intended to be mere 
balderdash. I do not make statements for any such purpose. 
You made a serious charge against a great Commonwealth, your 
native State, that justly prides herself upon her honor; a State 
which has ever sought to have fair elections, and does have fair 
electionsnow. Whatever else you may bring against your native 
State, you can not charge her with having had a fraudulent elec- 
tion last year or any other recent year, and maintain the charge. 
I have met that serious charge by quoting the figures. I have no 
epithets to apply to anybody; I have no improper imputations to 
cast upon anybody; I have no insinuations tomake; but I do state 


facts, and I do ask you whether or not you accept them. 
Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me? 
Mr. ALLEN. Let me first reply briefly to the Senator from 
Ohio. 
Mr. TELLER. Very well. 
Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Ohio has become somewhat 


warm and enthusiastic, and possibly irascible. 

Mr. FORAKER. Not at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. I trust by to-morrow morning he will be able to 
regain his usual composure and good nature. I have not slandered 
the State of Ohio. 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. I want tocorrect you in that respect. We 
generally understand that the man who resorts to epithets and 
talks about this and that being balderdash, using terms not ap- 
propriate in a dignified assembly, is the man who has lost his 
mind and who is using improper language. I am feeling entirely 


comfortable. 
Mr. ALLEN. [have no doubt the Senator feels entirely com- 
fortable. I certainly do. I never felt more composed in my life, 


and I never felt more disposed either to have an explanation that 
is an explanation, if the Senator will be kind enough before Con- 
gress adjourns to give it to us. 

Ohio is a great State,and it produces great statesmen, among 
others my distinguished friend who has just occupied the atten- 
tion of the Senate. I would not want to say anything unkind of 
that State which was not true, nor would I want to say anything 
unkind that would arouse the hostility or fire the temper of my 
friend from Ohio; but, Mr. President, I still insist that there were 
localities in Ohio in 1896 where the vote, tested by any reasonable 
test, was a fraudulent vote in part. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
whether it is not considered a fair test to assume 1 vote for every 5 
of population, especially in the older sections of the country? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have always understood that that is the basis. 

Mr. BUTLER. In new sections, where men have emigrated, 
that is not always true. I have always understood that all per- 
sons in estimating the ratio of votes to population have counted 
1 to 5 in the old States. 

Now, take the Senator’s statement that there are 4,000,000 popula- 
tion. Then there would be only 800,000 voters in the State. He 
admits that there are 1,002,700 votes. That makes an excess of 


202,700 votes, and it is a little singular that that is very nearly 
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the amount that Ohio increased her vote last year over 1895. She 
increased her vote about 254,000 in one year, which would show 
an increase in population of a million. Now, this excessive 
vote—— 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator from North Carolina will allow 
me to say that that was a gubernatorial election, not a national 
election; and if the Senator will compare the results of guberna- 
torial elections with the results of Presidential elections, he will 
see the same difference occurring each time he makes the compari- 


£0n. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will not the Senator admit that 1 out of 5isa 
fair ratio? 

Mr. FORAKER. No, sir. One to four I have always under- 
stood is the fair ratio. Men may differ about it, but that is my 
understanding. Ido not know what other Senators believe. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Ohio has not yet explained, 
and I do not think he will be able to explain, how it comes that 
Mr. Bryan carried so many thousand more votes in 1896 than Mr. 
Harrison did in 1892 

Mr. BUTLER. About 70,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. And yet there was something like 50,000 majority 
om against him in that State. It may satisfy the Senator from 
Ohio 

Mr. FORAKER. The great and mighty Populist party voted 
with the Democrats in Ohio in 1896. 

Mr. ALLEN. That probably was the proper thing to do. 

Mr. FORAKER. They voted for Mr. Bryan, That accounts 
for it very gue 

Mr. ALL Here is an increase in the voting population of 
that State in four years of something like 202,000 people. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Willthe Senatorfrom Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. No; let me get through with the Senator from 
Ohio, and then I will give my attention to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, 

Mr, GALLINGER. I merely wish to make an observation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I will yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina has 
called attention to the fact, as he puts it, that in the older sec- 
tions of the country, where emigration has depopulated our Com- 
monwealths to some extent, the ratio of voters to population is 
1to5. Ihappen to live in one of the older States, a very small 
State, it is true. We have 360,000 people, and we have cast at 
almost every election for the last fifteen years in the vicinity of 
90,000 votes. We have exceeded it in a few instances, and I never 
— it charge that we have dishonest elections in New Hamp- 
shire, 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is 1 to 4. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not concerned in knowing whether they 
have or not, but from 1892 to 1896 the voting population of Ohio, 
according to the statement of the Senator from Ohio, increased 
over 200,000, and the total ulation of the State—— 

Mr. FORAKER. I did not say what the voting population in- 
creased. I said the general population increased more than 


400,000, 
well; the vote increased 257,000, and ac- 








Mr. ALLEN. Very 


’ cording to the figures of the Senator from Ohio the total increase 


of population did not exceed 400,000 during that period. 

Mr. FORAKER. Four hundred and seventy-four thousand. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, 474,000; and over one-half of that number 
were voters, according to the returns from the election. That 
may be satisfactory to the Senator from Ohio. He may grow 
indignant if he wants to—— 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me to correct him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. “ 

Mr. FORAKER. The decator certainly does not want to mis- 
represent what I said. 

r. ALLEN. I do not. 

Mr. FORAKER,. I did not say the growth of 200,000 in our 
aggregate vote was due alone to the increase of population. It is 
due partly to that, but due very largely to the fact that in 1892 we 
did not have a full vote, while in 1896 we did have a full vote. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator may believe, if he desires, and he 
may be correct, for that matter, that there were over 257,000 
voters in Ohio who stayed at home in 1892. I simply say I do not 
believe it, and I know of no rule which compels me to believe so 
marvelous a story as that. I am not slandering the State of 
Ohio when I say that in my judgment in 1896 there were fraudu- 
lent votes cast there, as the Senator admits there were fraudulent 
votes cast a few years before that. How will the Senator from 
Ohio ever be able to explain to the country why Mr. Bryan's vote 
in Ohio in 1896 was, I think, something like 30,000, if not more, 
larger than Mr. Harrison's vote in 1892, and yet-—— 

r. BUTLER. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me finish my sentence. Yet the present 
Chief Executive of the nation carried that State by between fifty 
and sixty thousand majority. 
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Mr. BUTLER. The Senator will find that it was 70,000 more 


votes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Seventy thousand. It may sound nice to the 
Senator from Ohio. He may grow indignant, if he wants to. Hoe 
may, if he sees fit to go to that length, charge me with slanderin g 
the State of Ohio, which I do not do, but he can not explain away 
this blot and stain upon the vote of Ohio in 1896. The least said 
about it the better it is for the State. There were places in the 
State of Ohio, if deductions from known facts amount to anything 
ae in 1896 the ballot box was raped by repeaters and in other 

orms—— 


Mr. FORAKER. I ask the Senator to name the places, and | 


challenge him to name one place where any such thing occurred. 


Mr. ALLEN. I hope my good friend the Senator from Ohio 
will not lose his temper. 

Mr. FORAKER. Iam not losing my temper. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio must not 


interrupt the Senator from Nebraska without his consent. 


Mr. ALLEN. Iam 


ectly willing to be interrupted. 
Mr. FORAKER. 


e Senator from Nebraska made a state- 


ment. I politely asked him where what he charged occurred. He 
answered me by saying, ‘‘ You must not ro indignant.” Iam 
not indignant, except as any man woul 

about such a remark, absolutely without foundation and unwar- 
ranted. I live in the State of Ohio, and I think I know something 
about all the different sections of the State, and I do not hesitate 
to say that the Senator not only can not name a place, but he will 
not be able to name one, without making it possible for us to dis- 
prove absolutely the assertions he has made. 


feel some indignation 


Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will excuse the remark, for I have 


no desire to make it personal, it is a good deal like the pettifogger 
who stands in court and says, ‘‘ Now, I ge Peony that is the law. 
If you can find it in the statutes, find it.” 

ment. That is always the argument of the man who feels he is 
put at a disadvantage. 


t is the old argu- 


Mr. FORAKER. I submit that it is more like the remark of a 


pettifogger to say there are places where ballot frauds were per- 
petrated, and when called upon to name them decline to do so. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, if 1 walk out under an apple tree 


and find an apple lying under oneof its limbs, and I find the same 

a of — a = hanging on its branches, although I did not see 
e apple 

there, and that it grew upon that tree. 


rom the tree I know the law of gravitation took it 


Mr. FORAKER. The Senator ought to be able to state—— 
Mr. ALLEN. When I see evidences of fraud in Ohio all through 


its elections in 1896, I deduce the conclusion that I do in the case 
of the apple, that there was fraud in Ohio 
Mr. AKER 


The Senator ought to be able at least to tell 


where the orchard is. [Laughter.] Will the Senator do it? 


Mr. ALLEN. Yes. Cleveland was one orchard. Cincinnati 


was another. 


Mr. FORAKER. I will say to the Senator that in both the 
d the vote was according to the 


; . So much for the State of Ohio. I was only inci- 
dentally drawn into this discussion—— 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me? There is nota 
: opulist either in the city of Cleveland or 
the city of Cincinnati who will sustain the statement the Senator 


has made. 


Mr. ALLEN. I do not care twopence whether there is or not. 

Mr. FORAKER. No; I do not suppose the Senator does. 

Mr. ALLEN. I care oe it. The Senator, if he sees 
fit, can stand here and defend that kind of avovte. He may charge 
me with whatever he sees fit to charge. I will meet the Senator 
upon this question at any time when the facts can be thoroughly 
investigated, and I put in a table a few months ago analyzing the 
vote of the State of Ohio, and I will undertake to convince any 
reasonable man, who is not so bigoted and prejudiced that he 
can not see the truth if he runs — it, that there was fraud 
in Ohio in 1896. This is the last of the subject I was discussing. 
I = rie now to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Prttus]. 


ETTUS. With the consent of the Senator from Nebraska, 
I renew the motion that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama, that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The 9 oor ee oe ordered ek tee slp ed 

yeas nays were ; proceed 
to call the roll. 


Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. HANNA (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Raw ins]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “‘ nay.” 
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Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Washington |Mr. Witson]. In his absence, I with- 


hold my vote. as , 

Mr. PEN ROSE (when his name was called). I have been paired 
with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Kenney]. He has 
left to-day for the remainder of the session, and has authorized 
me to transfer the pair to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Herrretp}. I will therefore vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina , 
McLaurin}. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Maryland 

r. WELLINGTON], and will vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a standing pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLING- 
Ton]. My colleague {Mr. PritcHaRp] is paired with the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin]. We have made 
an arrangement by which we transfer our pairs, so that both of 
us are at liberty to vote. I will therefore allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 57; as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
len, Cockrell, Pettus, Turner. 
Pad Mallory, Roach, 
Bate, Mills, Tillman, 
Butler, Morgan, Turley, 
NAYS—357. 
ric Frye, MeMillan, Shoup, 
a Gallinger, Martin, Smith, 
Baker, Gear, Mason, Spooner, 
Berry, Gorman, Mitchell, Stewart, 
Burrows, Hale, Morrill, Teller, 
Caffery, Hansbrough, Murphy, Thurston, 
Carter, rris, Nelson, Turpie, 
Chandler, Hawley, Penrose, Vest, 
Clay, Hoar, Perkins, Walthall, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark Platt, Conn. Warren, 
Davis, Jones, Nev Platt, N. Y. Wetmore, 
Deboe, Lindsay, Pritchard, White. 
Lodge, Proctor, 
Faulkner, McBride, Quay, 
Foraker, McEnery, Sewell, 
NOT VOTING—19. 
Cann: George, Kyle, Rawlins, 
Chilton: Gray, cLaurin, Wellington, 
Clark, Hanna, Mantle, Wilson, 
Cullom, Heitfeld, Pasco, Wolcott. 
Elkins, Kenney, Pettigrew, 


Sothe Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senate that I 
have no disposition to engage in a filibuster, and I will not do so 
unless Iam forced toit. I have been speaking now over an hour, 
probably an hour and a half, and I have hoped to get through 
with my remarks before the usual time for adjournment; but, 
unfortunately, because of the little excursion I have been taking 
with the Senator from Ohio on a side issue, I have been unable to 
conclude what I desire to say. I think I can finish in about an 
hour to-morrow morning, and I do not see that anything is to be 
gained by undertaking now to protract the session beyond the 
usual hour. It is now 6 o'clock, or practically 6 o’clock, and I do 
not cmaiee oe from nf who is _ wy of os will 
gain anythi rotracting the session beyond the usual time. 

When I uae back from my aerial flight with the distinguished 
and amiable Senator from Ohio, I concluded that it was proper 
for me to call attention to a few items in the bill which affect the 

not only of the State in which I have the honor to reside, 

t the industrial classes of the United States. Let us take the 
low-grade blankets under the present bill. A 5-pound 
valued at 40 cents per pound, would be worth $2. To 
the specific duty, which, according to the terms of the bill, 

duty on 2 pounds of unwashed wool of the 
which, at 11 cents a pound, is 22 cents for the 2 pounds, 
or blanket. Add to this 30 per cent ad valorem, which 
ae toeeast the terms of the bill, and the total tax is $1.70 on 
the making the total value $3.70, and with the profit of 
the jobber and retailer added, it would make the blanket cost the 
consumer $5 at the lowest calculation. To pay this it will take 
17 bushels of the farmer’s corn, or 3} bushels of his wheat, or 
11} bushels of hisoats. How much cotton and tobacco 
Southern planter it would take I do not know. 

Mr. President, that is an enormous duty to place on low-grade 
blankets, there is no climate on this hemisphere where blank- 
ets are more absolutely in demand than they are in the State of 
and other Western and Northwestern States. The 
40 cents a pound and 30 per centadvalorem. The blanket 
farmer and the laboring man must of necessity be of a low 
is, of cheap material—and yet there is placed on this 
of life a specific tax of 40 cents a pound and an ad 
30 per cent, making $1.70 all together on such a 
have referred to. 
the farmer of Nebraska and other Western States 
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similarly situated 17 bushels of his corn, fully one-third, almost 
one-half, an acre of corn, or 3} bushels of his wheat, or 114 bush- 
els of his oats, to pay the tax, to say nothing of the profits of the 
manufacturer, the jobber, and the retailer. 

Mr. President, 1 submit in all candor and sincerity that no man 
can goto the country and justify that provision of this act. I 
have already shown that the farmer is not protected in the slight- 
est degree by the bill. 

Now I come to the fact that the blankets which he and his 
family must have to protect them from the inclemency of the 
weather are to be taxed in the interest of the manufacturer 40 
cents specific duty and 30 per cent ad valorem. Why were not 
these blankets made free? Why was not this enormous tax im 
»osed upon higher grades, upon grades of blankets that are used 

y the people who are able to purchase and use them? But, sir, 
as in many another instance, this enormous burden of taxation is 
placed upon the shoulder of the man least able to bear it, who to- 
day staggers, like Christian on his journey to Zion, under burdens 
of taxation and other burdens placed upon him by legislation. 
And yet, sir, when we call upon the Finance Committee or the 
conference committee for some explanation of this iniquity, we 
are treated with indifference and with silence. 

Mr. President, is the bill so iniquitous that it will not evoke a 
response from or a defense at the hands of its framers? Is it so 
absolutely rotten from top to bottom and from core to euticle 
and from cuticle to core again that no man on the other side of 
the Chamber will even reverence it by offering a word in its de- 
fense? 

Sir, it can not be defended as respects this specific item. This 
low grade of blankets is an absolute necessity in most sections of 
this country, indispensable to the people; and the humbler classes 
of people are taxed almost 100 per cent on that grade of blankets. 
That may be justice; there may be some beauty in a protective 
tariff of that kind; it may enrich the coffers of the manufacturer, 
who himself has grown so opulent that he will not use his own 
goods in many instances, for many of the manufacturers who 
enjoy a fortune through tariff legislation go to Europe to purchase 
their own supplies; they do not use their own manufactured arti- 
cles. 

I have it from men living in New England, where many of 
these manufacturing institutions are, that the proprietors of some 
of them, their wives and sons and daughters, do not wear a 
solitary article manufactured by them, but they take some ocean 
vessel and go to London or Paris or elsewhere and secure the arti- 
cles there. But all this time the iron hand and the iron heel of 
legislative despotism is placed upon the common people and there 
is wrung from them annually millions and millions of dollars, 
not only in the form of taxation, but in that other and more subtle 
form that transfers much of their hard earnings to the pockets of 
the manufacturer. 

Mr. President, let us consider for a moment the dress of the 
farmer's daughter. Let us take an article at 15 cents a yard, the 
very cheapest among fabrics containing any quantity of cheap 
wool. Say that she will use 20 yards to the dress—I am not in- 
formed as to the number of yards necessary, but I assume that 
that is about right. On this there is levied a specific duty of 7 
cents a yard, almost one-half of it, almost 50 per cent, or $1.05, 
making the cost of the dress and the tax $4.05. Let there be 
added to this 50 per cent ad valorem, to which we must add the 
profit of the manufacturer, the jobber, and retailer, and the dress 
will cost the wearer not less than $8. 

The total tax on that cheap fabric, according to this bill, to say 
nothing of the profits of the manufacturer, jobber, or retailer, is 
$2.55 on a dress that was originally worth only $3. It takes to 
pay the tax on this dress 254 bushels of the farmer's corn, or al- 
most 1 acre of it, or 5 bushels and a fraction of his wheat, or over 
10 bushels—almost 11 bushels—of his oats. 

There is the blanket under which the farmer and his family are 
compelled to sleep taxed almost 100 per cent. Here is the cheap 
dress of his wife and adult daughter taxed over 200 per cent, ac- 
cording to the terms of this bill, and all that enormous taxation 
must be met by corn at 10 cents a bushel, wheat at 50 cents a 
bushel, and sometimes less, and oats at about 14 or 15 cents a 
bushel. Yet, sir, it will be claimed, doubtless, that this is one of 
the most beneficent taxing measures the Congress of the United 
States was ever called on to enact into a law. 

Now, let us take the farmer's cheap coat, for he can not wear 
anything else. At the time of importation it is worth $5. There 
is a specific tax of 44 cents per yard and an ad valorem tax of 55 
per cent. The specific tax is $2.20, the ad valorem tax $2.75, or a 
total tax of $4.95, and adding the price of the coat, it costs the 
farmer $9.95. Add the profits of the manufacturer, the jobber, 
and the retailer, and the coat costs the consumer $13.50. It takes 


4.95 bushels of wheat, or nearly 50 bushels of corn, or 33 bushels 
of oats to pay the tax; or, in other words, it takes 1 acre of corn 
or oats or one-fourth acre of wheat to pay the tax on the coat. 

Senators on the other side may try to justify this measure. 
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would not want to be responsible for any of its provisions. If 
I had used my pen to 2 a letter or syllable in the bill, the shadow 
of the iniquity would follow me to my grave. I would be cor 
scious that I had added possibly the straw that broke the camel’s 
back, that I had added a new burden to the already overburdened 
and overtaxed people of the United States. I would rather bea 

rivate citizen with a pick in my hand on the highway working 
or $1 a day than to be the author of this bill or have it bear my 
name. 

Mr. President, I turn again to lumber for a moment. The tax 
on 10,000 feet of lumber necessary to construct an ordinary farm 
dwelling would be $20. Add $2 thousand feet. It would take 
40 bushels of wheat, or 200 bushels of corn, or 133} bushels of oats, 
or the product of about 4 acres of wheat or7 acres of corn or 8 acres 
of oats, to pay the tax. To this should be added, of course, the 
enormous profits of the jobber and retailer. Sir, that is what it 
costs to pay the tax on the lumber that enters the house alone, to say 
nothing of the enormous tax — on the hardware and glass- 
ware and other articles used in the construction of an ordinary 
farm dwelling. 

Suppose 1,000 farmhouses are to be built in Nebraska this year, 
which will be far below the actual number, and 10,000 feet of 
lumber will be required to each house. This would require 
10,000,000 feet of lumber, on which there would be a tax of $20,000, 
and to pay the tax it would take 200,000 bushels of corn, 133,333 
bushels of oats, or 40,000 bushels of the farmers’ wheat. [A pause. ] 

I understand we are about to capitulate. I do not know how 
soon; but I yield to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morea] for 
the time being. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, President, this bill in its course through 
the House and through the Senate and in all the incidents connected 
with it has-been one continuous, unqualified, unmitigated pres- 
sure. The pressure coming from the House of Representatives 
extended not merely to the Senate, but extended over the whole 
country. It has been coercion, and nothing short of coercion. 
We agreed d the progress of the bill to meet at 11 o’clock in 
the erie thes alge on for a number of days to the neglect of 
our private and the overtaxing of our strength, and we 
are still under that pressure. 

It has been intimated that because my meneame [ae Pertvus] 
this evening made a motion to proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive ness, it was the initiation of afilibuster. M 
did exactly what was right, and what he knew to be 
ing that motion for the sake of the public business an 
ance with the order of procedure in the Senate, which is 
that we shall or go into executive session about 5 o’clock, 
a procedure that we have observed now for a long time, and which 
has always been the custom in the Senate, the weather being ex- 
tremely hot and some of the men here not as young by twenty 
years as they were when they came into the Senate. 

I resent, Mr. mt, any compulsion coming from the other 
side of the Chamber, from friends of this bill, to force me to 
vote at a certain time. Nevertheless, to vindicate what I conceive 
to be the exact sentiment and feeling on this side of the Chamber 
upon the bill, I am willing, and I now propose, that we shall 

urn or take a recess until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock, 
and that the vote, the final vote, on the bill shall take place at 3 


o'clock. 

Mr. ALLEN. Detves Seehqveneltien ease Agent to HSS 
brief statement, I have nodesire to engage ina filibuster. Ihave 
not engaged in any, and I shall not do so unless I can find sufficient 
support to stand with me. ah es eee oe oe, oe Se 
be captured with my arms in my and using them. 

This bill is iniqui in so far as its lumber schedule is con- 
as the tax on cotton ties and other articles is 
concerned. I am perfectly willing to stay here all summer and 
fight along these lines if mys do not fall to the rear, but 


t, in mak- 
in accord- 


cerned and in so 


it seems I am alone, Mr. President. one aaees ee 
unanimous consent, because I am a good of respon- 
sibility now, and have about all the on my I 
can at one time. Iam not to have the gentlemen up 


here in a eaaaetiie Seah ait telidebie ohne; eckaner Fee 

the only man who stood out. I will not object to this request if 

Beiegee Son Avbease Dts. Moses) at the Senator from 

West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], who against me a little 

while will aed oe have surrendered. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I have. 
ALLEN. The Senator from West Virginia says he has 


Mr. FAULKNER. I have surrendered to the Senator from 
shes 

Mr. EN. Have surrendered to the other side? 

Mr. FAULKNER. No; but I am always willing to follow the 
lead of the Senator from Alabama in everything, for he is always 
Wise end Seicions is ene ear 

Mr. EN. That is very complimentary. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have made no surrender of my principles or 


. . 
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of my opinions about this tariff or the manner in which it is }).;... 
cnet: but I always surrender to the common judgment o/ :),. 
Senate. It is a body which has the right to demand the respec ;,,) 
attention and consideration of every man who is here on ;). 
floor. That is as far as I have gone. : 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, being confronted by a conii:i.. 
and not by a theory, I shall not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re jest 
made by the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. DSAY. Isuggest to the Senator from Alabama :), 
he change his motion so as to make the hour of meeting 11 0 | 
and the hour for voting at 4 o'clock. [No!” “No!”) 7., 
o'clock is too early to meet. 

Mr. GEAR and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. MORGAN, I will say that I do not want to chanze {),. 
hour for taking the vote from 3 o'clock to 4, because some Sen:i'. 
have very special reasons why they want to leave this city ; 
after 3 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Very well; I shall not insist upon my sngy. 


on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the rey. «: 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan]? The Chair hers 
none, and that will be the order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, before that order is made. | 
want to ask a question of the Senator from Alabama who mai\: 


this proposition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolin. 
San desires to ask a question of the Senator fro 

a 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Alabama has been earne-: 
and strenuous in his efforts to prevent the Government being ro!) 
of $50,000,000 by this Pacific railroad deal. The Senator fro, 
Alabama has made this ition. I want to ask the Senatvr 
if he does not think that if s adjourns without some action 
being taken to prevent the consummation of this deal, it wil! | 
made, and then when we meet next winter we shall be powerles; 
to do anything to prevent it or to stop it? 

Mr. MORGAN. I firmly believe t and I think it would be 

was ever inflicted upon the 


one of the greatest outrages 

nited States. At the same time that resolution is the regular 
order, and it comes up, as a matter of course, the moment this |)1'| 
or otherwise disposed of, and then the question wil! 
arise as to whether a quorum will stay here to pass it or not. [ 
can not control a quorum of this body, nor can the Senator from 
orth Carolina, unfortunately. 


& 


Zz 


Mr. BUTLER. I know that; but I should like to ask the S>n- 
ator this further uestion: I ask if he does not believe, in fact. if 
a ro ae ee ee ree nom, the taritt 

possi @ quorum here even to discuss 
that resolution, much real ars Agthe it? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think so, although I may be very 
grievously mistaken in that for two reasons. The first is th: 
are some matters on the Calendar which we have got to dispo-» 
of, or else treat the Government in a very improper way. The 
second is that it requires a Quorum to agree toa final adjourn- 
ment. We are bound to have a quorum here to make a fin«! 


adjournment, and we will stay here all sammer unless a quorwn 


“poms I give notice of that. 
SU TLER Does the Senator from Alabama feel sure th:t 
resolution before 


3 
| 
| 
! 


‘the of the Senator from Nebraska . THuRs- 
sat. agier| {do not imow whether I can oF not 
I desire to say that I sincerely hope a quo- 


} 


ee 


ee 
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Mr. MORGAN. I would very gladly modify my request, as | about it; and since he has made his statement, I will not make 
by the Senator from North Carolina, but I recognize | the objection I intended to make unless the Pacific railroad resolu- 
the impossibility of making a double agreement about two mat- | tion was coupled with the request for unanimous consent. 
ters here of as great importance as these. Then the Senator from Mr. CHANDLER. I now ask that the Senate proceed to the 
Nebraska [Mr. Taurston] has the floor on that resolution. and | consideration of executive business. 
of course wants to retain the floor, and has a right to retain it, The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
and can prevent that taking place. He will not consent, I am Mr. TURPIE. I object. 
quite sare, to a combined arrangement; but the moment this bill The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
is passed, the regular order is the resolution of the Senator from Mr. MORRILL. I was unable to be here this morning, when I 





Kansas . Harris . Of course we have got to depend upon | was directed by the Committee on Finance to report to the Senate 
the in its wisdom and proper judgment, for proceeding to | a resolution which 1 now desire to present. 


that resolution. We can not force matters, and I do not The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
want to force matters upon the Senate at any time, no matter Mr. FAULKNER. I must say I do not see how the Senate can 
how pressing or emergent or how great the importance of a resolu- | now be in session. Unanimous consent was given that we should 
tion may be. Idonotfeel that it is proper to attempt to coerce | take a recess until 10 oclock to-morrow morning and vote at % 
the Senate in this way. When this bill is disposed of, that reso- | o'clock to-morrow afternoon; and that unanimous consent having 
lution comes up, and then the Senate will stay here all summer, | been given, I do not see how we can be any longer in session. 
for unless a quorum is present for the purpose of final adjourn- Mr.STEWART. Under the order, we are not in session, and 


ment, we can not adjourn. can not be. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator think that a quorum could| The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia is 
be incidentally here to adjourn, and be in the cloakroom and not | correct. The request for unenimous consent made by the Senator 
in the Chamber? from Alabama having been agreed to, the Senate takes a recess 


Mr. MORGAN. If that sort of filibustering takes place, which | until to-morrow, Saturday, July 24, 1897, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Iam not prepared to ae it will be a misfortune that none The Senate accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) took 
of us can avoid. That is all I can say about it. a recess. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me ask the Senator from Alabama if 
he has ~ wy toa short executive session now after this 


Mr. ALDRICH. The agreement has been made. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

a teem ee —— been made, is there [Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, July 22, 1897.] 
Sa I want an executive session. The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o'clock m., Friday, 
Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire | July 23) resumed its session. 

— ni. — = GEA a a MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Mr. MASON. The nt has been made. A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLaTt, one of its clerks, 
ean BUTLER. I did not object, for I was asking of the Chair _neenees oe Se Same had peek enous creme the 
heard. joint resolution . Res. 79) requesting the President to make in- 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not want to cut off the Senator from | vestigation into the ‘‘ regie contract ” system. 

eo at senmion iaometintele om So catea neh BOUNDARY BETWEEN SOUTH DAKOTA AND NEBRASKA. 

reached, if one is reached. Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up Senate bill No. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair would state that his un- | 2138, and ask for its immediate consideration, first making, in con- 


derstanding was that the matter was concluded upon the request | nection with the gentleman from South Dakota [|Mr. KeLury], 
of the Senator from Alabama {[Mr. Morean]. a brief explanation of its object. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. The bill was read, as follows: 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina | 4), act to civethe consent of Congress to a compact entered into between the 
. BUTLER} was then c to make some inquiries of the ‘States of South Dakota aaa > iedcinn Soupidtnng te bx asian pet we = 
en from Alabama, which he was proceeding to make. The| *#id States. 


Chair had no desire to interfere with theSenator’s remarks. The = Sy usenn comminsioners duly appointed on the part of ee State of 8. mt h 
. . a com ssioners au y appom ead on 1e par oO 16 State O Ae 

Chair asked if there ‘was any objection to the request of the Sena braska, for the purpose of settling the boundary line between said States, 

tor from Alabama, and there was no objection, von = — - have ascertained said boundary line and reported the same, as by law re 

decided. Then the Chair recognized the Sena om North | quired; an 

Carolina, who has since Whereas the pupentane of the State of South Dakota and the legislature 


. . of the State of Nebraska have, by acts duly passed, approved and adopted, 
Mr. BUTLER. Senator from North Carolina could very subject to the consent of Congress, the boundary line ascertained and re- 
easil called an ob on in response to the inquiry of | ported by said commission; and 
the + but the Senator North Carolina was addressing Whereas the governor of the State of South Dakota and the governor of 
the Chair to be I did t wish to object til the the State of Nebraska, duly authorized by acts of the legislatures ef said 
recognized. no object un States have entered into and signed, in behaif of their respective States, the 
question was raised. follow compact: 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair wants the Senator from “Wherefore this compact. made and entered into by and between Hon 


. Andrew E. Lee, governor of the State of South Dakota, in behalf of said State 
North Carolina to understand the request and the action that was of South Dakota, and Hon. Silas A. Holcomb, governor of Nebraska, in behalf 


taken it; that is all. So the Chair was recalling the facts as | of said State of Nebraska, 
occurred. ** Witnesseth that, subject to the consent of Congress, the center of the 


CHANDLER If there is no obj ion, I move that the main channel of the Missouri River is hereby established as, and declared to 
. jecti ° 


be, the boundary line between the State of Nebraska and the State of South 


Senate to the consideration of executive business. Dakota between the following points, that is to say, between a point in the 
Mr. FAULKNER. We should have to do that by unanimous | center of the channel of = Missouri River directly north of the west line of 
. Dixon County, Nebr., and a point in the center of said channel directly south 

consent, as by unanimous consent we have taken a recess until 10 | of the east line of Clay County, 8. Dak. 
o'clock to-morrow and to vote at 3 o'clock. “In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and have caused the 


. The Senator from West Virginia is | great seals of our respective States to be affixed hereto. 


‘*Done at the city of Lincoln, thecapital of the State of Nebraska, this 3d 
correct. ‘ day of June, 1897. 
Mr. 'AULKNER. Of course no motion can be put now. . “SILAS A. HOLCOMB, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request “ Governor of the State of Nebraska. 
“ae to the consideration of executive business? | “Attest: 
Mr. a Are we to : that the recess begins at | . \* Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDENT. A recess has been ordered. 

Mr. Y. Let us have the recess now. 

Mr, AN. Oh, no; I want an executive session. 

Mr. BERRY. If an executive session is desired, I make no ob- 


jection. 
>. SUT. I do not think this matter was thoroughly 
I had intended to object to the request for unani- 
‘ous consent for a vote to-morrow on the tariff bill, unless it was 
with some —— relating to the Pacific railroad 
to the j it and statement of the 
Senator Alabama [Mr. MorGan}, who is as earnest about 
any other Senator. I wanted to get his opinion 


“ Done at the city of Pierre, the capital of the State of South Dakote,, this 
7th day of June, 1897. 
“ ANDREW E. LEE 
“ Governor of the State of South Dakvta. 
* Attest: 
“Wrio1aMm H. Roppie, 
“ Secretary of State, 
“By Pattie LAWRENCE, 
* Assistant Secretary of State.” 

Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the consent of the Congress of 
the United States is hereby given to the said compact, and all its declarations 
are hereby confirmed. 

Passed the Senate July 16, 1897. 

Attest: WM. R. COX, Secrttary. 
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Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, the necessity for this legislation 
grows out of this state of facts: There is a large bend of the Mis- 
souri River opposite the city of Vermilion, and an island, known 
as Kidders Island, lies in the old river bed in front of the town. 
There was a question as to which side of the island the thread 
of the stream ran, a question as to whether the island belonged 
to Nebraska or to South Dakota. 

The result of this uncertainty was that the island became a re- 
sort for Pam ar who were guilty of violating the laws of both 
States. ithin a short period the river has again changed its 
channel, transferring to the north side about 5,000 acres of land. 
The body of the old bed has filled up and now, so far as the island 
is concerned, it is a sort of ‘‘ No man’s land,” and the balance of 
the land, four or five thousand acres, would undoubtedly, in the 
absence of any agreement between the States, belong to the State 
of Nebraska. But, as it became necessary to settle the boundary, 
the legislatures of the two States and the governors of the two 
States have agreed upon the middle line of the river as it now is. 
They do not agree that it will stay there, but they agree that the 
middle of the Missouri River as it nowruns shall be the boundary. 

This is the agreement on both sides, evidenced by the governors 
of both States and other State officers. There is a population of 
50 or 60 people on this doubtful territory who will be affected b 
this legislation. ' 

I yield now to the gentleman from South Dakota one KEL- 
LEY], whose district will be affected by this bill, for further ex- 
planation. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for me to 
make any remarks in explanation of this bill, as my friend from 
Iowa has stated the case very well. I will simply add that there 
is no opposition to the bill either in Nebraska or in South Dakota, 
so far as I know, nor.is there any opposition to it among those 
who now occupy the lands in question. 

As has been stated, the river several years ago made a great bend 
up toward the city of Vermilion. It has now cut its course across 
the narrow neck, leaving this disputed territory which constitutes 
a rendezvous in some measure for lawless persons. As the two 
States have, by legislative enactment, established commissions to 
investigate and locate the boundary according to their best judg- 
ment, and have agreed upon the proper line, they simply ask now 
the consent of the National Congress to the compact already en- 
tered into by them, and I trust there will be no opposition to the 
consideration and of the bill. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Before the gentleman does that, I would 
like to have the bill again reported. 

The bill was in read as above. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that this is the bill as originally read, except that 
there is a preamble to it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But my point was that the Clerk in read- 
ing the bill read ‘* Be it resolved,” not ‘‘ Be itenacted.” Ithought 
that if the measure was in the form of a simple resolution, it 
should be changed; but I find it is in the form of an act, and it is 
therefore satisfactory to me. 

Mr. GAINES. ill the tleman from Iowa please inform 
the House whether or not the bill has been reported on by any 
committee? 

Mr. LACEY. That question has a very familiar sound; but I 
must say to my friend from Tennessee that it has not been. 

Mr. GAINES. The House has a right to know that fact. 

Mr. LACEY. There is no committee having charge of this 
matter; and as the bill was only yesterday passed in the Senate, 
it would have been almost impossible at any rate to have it come 
here upon the report of a committee. I, say that the bill was 
—— on by a committee of the Senate. 

he —— question was ordered; and under the operation 
pepe the bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
aoe question being taken on agreeing to the preamble, it was 
to 


On motion of Mr. LACEY, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAY OF THE ARMY, ETC. 


Mr. HULL. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the t resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution authorizing the transfer of $50,000 of the unexpended bal- 
ance of appropriation “ Pay, etc., of the Army, 1896,” to “ Pay, etc., of the 
Army, 1897," to meet deficiencies in last-named appropriation. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the sum of $50,000 of the unexpended 
balance remaining of the a pa " y. ete., of the Army, 1596,” be 
transferred to “ Pay, ete., ott the y, 1897,"’ to meet any deficiencies which 
may arise in the payment of the Army under the latter appropriation. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to hear some explanation. 
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Mr. HULL. I ask that the communication of the Paymaster 
General Sen the joint resolution be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Wak DEPARTMENT, PAYMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, July 21, 1397, 

S1r: Owing to the increased expenditures of the Army, accounted fo 

rt, by the increased pay to enlisted men on account OF retained aa = 
onger deducted under act neo March 16, 1896, also to the fact that there 
were a large number of unassigned graduates of the Mili Academy to be 
provided for at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897 (payments 
which were not qe in the seer cersnnene for pay, ete., 1497), it ig 
thought prudent, to avoid any shortages which may occur in said appropria- 


tion, to request Con , by a joint resolution, to transfer $50,000 of th . 
expended balance of pay, ete., of the Army, 1898, to the cae of pay, ete., of 


the amy. 1897, to be used, so far as may be needed, in disbursements of pay 
etc., of the Army, 1897. , 
Inclosed please find copy of proposed joint resolution. 
Very respectfully, 
T. H. STANTON, 


Paymaster-General, United States Army, 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution was indorsed by the 
Secretary of War and sent to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
whom it was transmitted to Congress for action. Of the appro- 
ce merge embraced in the act of 1896 there is now an unexpended 

alance of something like $140,000. The act of 1897 was framed 
upon the estimates submitted at that time. Congress afterwards 
ge an act providing that none of the pay of the soldiers should 

retained, thus requiring an unusual amount to be paid out; and 
it was also provided that the soldiers should be paid the amount 
previously retained from their pay. 

Another thing that increased the a as I am informed 
by the War Department, is the fact that there have been many 
ae and increases; and the entire class of 1897 from the 

ilitary Academy was unassigned at the close of the fiscal year, 
causing ‘that much additional expense to the Army. The effect 
of passing this resolution will simply be that the men will get 
their pay between now and the convening of Congress next Be- 
cember. If we do not pass it, the effect will be that the men will 
have to serve without pay except as they may get it by having 
their warrants cashed at a discount. 

As I have already stated, there are unexpended balances of 
$140,000 of the a P riations for 1896. These balances will not 
be covered into the ury until after the expiration of three 
years, and it seems to me only fair and right that Congress should 

y these men now instead of letting them wait until next Decem- 

r, when Congress will again convene. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ill $140,000 cover all the contingencies 
likely to ha ? 

Mr. HULL. The amount of a riation now asked from these 
——— balances is $50,000, which the Paymaster-General says 
will be sufficient. When I asked him why this matter was not 
sent in as a deficiency to be included in the deficiency bill, he said 
that on account of the length of time required to get the accounts 
adjusted after the close of the fiscal year, the Department did not 
know until within a few days what the deficiency would be, and 
therefore it was impossible to get the matter before the committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the deficiency? 

Mr. HULL. This estimate is $50,000. 
one or I understand that; but what is the defi- 

ency 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman has as much information as I 
have. We shall, I hope, get the additional information, if there 


should be any, when Congress convenes. 
Mr.GAINES. Thegentleman - that the Pa: -General 
failed to report this matter. To whom could he have reported it? 
Mr. HULL. He could have it to the Senate—— 
Mr. GAINES. Why did he n it to the House? 
Mr. HULL. He could have repo it to either House. 


Mr. GAINES. How could he report it to the House? 

Mr. HULL. If he had known what the deficiency was, he could 
have reported it the same as any other Department officer could 
do in a similar case. 

Mr. GAINES. Even if he had known it, to whom could he 
have or it? 


Mr. HULL. He could have reported it to the House. The 
House is or; we have a r. 
Mr. GA ; But we have no committees, 


Mr. HULL. We have no committees; but these matters are 
never reported to a committee. 
Mr. GAINES. This is an a pepe of money without any 
a from a committee. Io 
. HULL. It is simply a transfer; and I would have con- 
sulted the gentlemen who were members of the last Committee 


on Military Affairs if I had had an opportunity to do so, but the 

matter came up suddenly, and I did not have such opportunity. 
Mr. GAINES. What would the officers and privates the gen- 

Seen a talking Ors eee been no extra ses- 











Mr. HULL. They would have been obliged to wait until De- 

mber. 
ur. GAINES. Why was this not included in the deficiency 

il}? 
Mr. HULL. I have just stated that on account of the length 
of time required to get the reports from distant points, it was im- 
ible to ascertain earlier the amount of deficit there would be. 

Mr. HANDY. Are all the accounts in now? 

Mr. HULL. I can not answer that question. I assume that 
they are, because nearly a month has elapsed since the close of 
the fiscal ear. 

Mr. HANDY. If all the reports are not in, the exact deficiency 
can not yet be ascertained. 

Mr. LL. This resolution provides for the payment of what 
weunderstand to be the amount of deficiency, according to the let- 
ter of the officer in charge, who reports that this amount of money 


will be to make the payments. I do not regard it as a 
new @ priation, but simply a transfer of an appropriation 


heretofore made, so that the amount may be available for use now. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It is understood that if Congress does not 

this bill, these graduated cadets and others must go without 
their pay until next December? 

Mr. HULL. Until Congress acts upon the matter, whether in 
December or January, or later. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. And the Government owes the money? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to object to the 
consideration of this matter, but the joint resolution carries a pro- 
vision ap riating an unexpended balance on account of pay 
‘‘and so forth” for the Army for 1896, and the pay ‘“‘ andsoforth” 
of 1897. 

Mr. HULL. Ishall move to strike out the words “‘andso forth” 
if we can get consideration. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not doubt, of course, that the Comp- 
troller would pass the account under this language; but it seems 
to me, owing to the cheapness of printers’ ink, this matter might 
as well be fully set forth. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to renew my objection to 
the present consideration of this resolution. 

e SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 

nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill 

A. R. 3941) to authorize the President to suspend discriminating 
uties imposed on foreign vessels and commerce. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT INDEX CLERK. 


Mr. ODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
employ Alfred C. Davis, the assistant index clerk, for the period of two 
months after the adjournment of the present session, at the rate now paid 
him by law as a session employee, for the purpose of completing the index of 
i of the House, the same to be paid out of the contingent fund of 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection toits present consideration? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I suggest, before consent is given, that we 
have some explanation of this matter. 

Mr. Mc IN. Reserving the right to object, I wish to ask 
the tleman a question. Has this resolution been referred to 
the ttee on Accounts? 

Mr. ODELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let us have a full explanation of the matter 
before this consent is given. 

Mr.ODELL. Under the provisions of the general appropriation 
bill, there has been always an ae made for the employ- 
ment of the assistant index clerk of the House fora certain period 
after the adjournment of Congress. The business of the index 
clerk can not be completed with the date of adjournment. It is 
necessary that oh of the work must go over, and the clerk is 
necessarily employed for the purpose of completing the index of 
House Journal. 

Under a decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury it has been 
found that of the two hundred and seven days provided for in the 
law—the last iation bill—the appropriation would not be 
available for a part of the time, and it is necessary to have the 
work done, or otherwise the index would be incomplete at the 
time of the reassembling of Congress in December. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would suggest to the gentleman that we 
have done but little to require the extra employment of index 
We have been in session twice a week, and from fifteen 
minutes to a half or three-quarters of an hour only a day. 

Mr. ODELL. But the gentleman must understand that a great 
ae have been introduced, and it is necessary that they 

be indexed, I think it is important, and that there is neces- 


g 


: 
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sity for the employment. The committee have carefully investi- 
gated the matter and believe that the resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is the index clerk doing at this time? 

Mr. ODELL. Up to the present time he has been engaged on 
the proceedings of the Fifty-fourth Congress. He has just com- 
pleted the work, and the Journal of the last session of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress is just now ready to go to the printer. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would ask the gentleman to let it go over 
until to-morrow. I do not wish to object toit if it is meritorious, 
and shall not stand in the way; but if it is not necessary [ do not 
think we ought to pass such a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state that he understands 
the general appropriation bill provided a considerable sum for the 
payment of this clerk, but the Comptroller holds that Congress 
can not make the appropriation after it has ceased to ex.st. And 
therefore, under the ruling, there is no such employee of the 
House. This resolution, instead of giving him three or four 
months’ pay, proposes to give but two. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I am willing to let it be considered on the 
statement of the Chair. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The only provision of the resolution pre- 
sented, which has been investigated carefully by gentlemen repre- 
senting the Committee on Accounts, is to allow this employee to 
be paid out of the contingent fund, and the time fixed for the pay- 
ment, by the resolution, is less than the legislative bill provided 
by thirty days. 

Mr. ODELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And the only necessity for the passage of 
the resolution is that there was an oversight in the legislative ap- 
propriation bill in drawing the provision. It did not contain the 
words usually contained in reference to this clerk; that is, that 
the compensation fixed should include the usual time after the 
adjournment of the last Congress. It was simply an oversight, 
and we propose now to remedy it by this resolution. 

I have investigated the matter carefully with all the other gen- 
tlemen on the committee, and am satisfied that it ought to pass, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What time is fixed in the resolution? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Two months. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And at what compensation? 

Mr. ODELL. The regular compensation of clerks to commit- 
tees—$6 a day. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is fixed by the regular appropriation 
bill. The limit has been always $6 a day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered, and 


| agreed to. 


JULY SALARIES OF SENATE AND HOUSE EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. ODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers and employees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the day following adjournment 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay the officers and employees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives their oe salaries for the month of July, 1897, on the 
day of said month next following adjournment 

The SPEAKER. Isthere objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CANNON. This is simply to authorize the payment of 
July salaries on the day following adjournment? 

Mr. ODELL. Thatisall. It is the usual resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ODELL, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


; CLERKS TO CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a resolu- 
tion and ask unanimous consent for its consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That on and after the date of the appointment of the commit- 
tees of the House the chairmen of those committees having annual or ses- 
sion clerks be, and they are each hereby, authorized to employ during the 
recess a clerk or private secretary, under the same terms and conditions 
provided for the employment of clerks to other members of the House, and 


the compensation therefor shall be paid monthly out of the 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tothe present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I should like to make an inquiry of 


ntingent fund 


the gentleman who offers this. AsI understand the purport of 
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the resolution, immediately on the announcement of the commit- 
tees the chairmen of the committees can select their clerks? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is not the purport or purpose of the 
resolution. I will make a statement. 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, this resolution —— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, there was some confusion dur- 
ing the reading of the resolution, and I will ask that it be reported 


again. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that should be done. The 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will explain what 
there is about this measure. 

Mr. MEEKISON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration 
of that resolution. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, let us try to find out what it is first. 

Mr. MEEEISON. If we do not need committees while we are 
in session, we <ooeey do not need them while we are not in 
session. {Laughter. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope the gentleman will allow—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I move the reference cf the resolution to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that it is possi- 
ble that the Senate will complete the consideration of the tariff 
bill to-day, and, as it is exceedingly important that it should go 
into effect immediately, I move that the House now take a recess 
until 5 o'clock this afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess untii 5 o'clock p. m 

The recess Dane expired, the House (at 5 o'clock p. m.) re- 
sumed its session 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (8. R. 66) pro- 
viding for the erection of a Government building at the Trans- 
ae and International Exposition at Caan, Nebr.; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requ 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 
A bill (H. R, 3941) to authorize the President to suspend dis- 
criminating duties imposed on foreign vessels and commerce; and 
A bill (8. 2138) to give the consent of — to a compact 
entered into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska 
respecting the boundary between said States. 
r. DINGLEY. Mr. ——. I move that the House take a 
pases until 8 o'clock this 
Mr. McMILLIN. If the from Maine will permit, I 
wish to know whether he has any assurance that we can accom- 
eve | mg by taking a recess until 8 o’clock that can not be 
ed by taking a recess until to-morrow? In that con- 
aenien, I will state that I have just come from the Senate, and I 
do not think it is possible that anything can come from there that 
will hasten ultimate action on the measure that originated here, 
in which the gentleman from Maine and I have so much interest, 
Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to say that it is the opinion of many 
gentlemen who are interested in the bill in the Senate that there 
may be a determination by the Senate by 8 or 9 o'clock this even- 
ing, and if that should be so, it is highly rtant that the House 
should be in session to receive the en bill, in order that it 
may be signed and go into effect to-night. The ‘gentleman must 
be aware that eumy 4 Soesiey eee loss of at least $100,000 
of revenue to the Government. 
Mr. McMILLIN, But the trusts’ loss is the people’s gain 
Mr. GAINES. how sussh of oul oes taodaooen 07 theangin 
trust? oaane jeers on the Republican side. ] 
Mr. iN of Kansas. How gg alta losing? 
The SPEAKER. The a pee Maine moves that the 
House take a recess until 8 o'clock, 
Mr, McMILLIN. I believe it isin order to move in lieu that 


until 9 o’clock . Lhave no to delay matters 
here at all, but it is futile ne Se ene 
come over here by that time, I speak after having made 


er cmanal te Beltane eeveek ono thet 2 


The from Maine moves-that the 
House take a recess until 8 o'clock to-night. 
Mr. McMILLIN, Mr. eS 
The SPEAKER. What the gentleman desire? 


make it 10 0 ‘clock. 
The SPEAKER. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move that we take a recess until 9 0'¢)\, 
to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair does not know that one motion }). 
precedence over the other except in the order of their presentati.) 

- McMILLIN. The custom has been that the longest time 
- recedence. 

question was taken on the motion of Mr. Dinciey; and thio 
Seca announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MceMILLIN. Division, Mr. Speaker! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 109, noes 42. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I make the point of no quorum. it takes a 
quorum to take a recess. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). One hundred and ninety-ti, 
gentlemen are present—aquorum. The ayeshave it; and accor. 
ingly [at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.] the House is in rece: 
until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by t\i. 
Speaker at 8 o'clock la 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take ; 
recess until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of or 
der. I read here in the second section of Rule XXVI: 


The House shall on each Friday at 5 o'clock p. @ recess until 8 
oem, at which Se eae oreein! private pension bill tills for the removal 


of shall be 
ep said evening session Sa to extend ee ed 10 0’ ‘clock aa a min- 
u \- 

There are many meritorious measures for the relief of oi 
soldiers and pensioners that have come from the Senate which 
ought to be acted u Therefore I think we ought to devote 
this evening, being riday evening, to the consideration of private 
pension bi s. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The tleman knows that there are no bills 
of that character before the House. 

Mr. SIMPSON of caste, There a great many that have come 
over from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman knows that there are no )ills 
of that character on the Colandes. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the recess is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question was taken on Mr. DINGLEY’s motion; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 98, ~~~ Ag 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. No =e a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes 
rum is present. [After counting.] One a 
eight gentlemen are present—a quorum. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolution 
(H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make investigation into 
the ‘‘regie contract” system. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate resolution of the fol- 


wiet that no quo- 
and seventy- 


lowing title was taken from the’ table and referred to its 
appropriate committee : 
oint resolution (8 ae for the erection of a 


Governmen t the and International 
Exposition at Omaha, “Nebr. —to the Committee on Approy ria- 
tions, when appointed. 

REPORTS OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 
oe eee House ene — = 
poe pe repatiny <a Congress by pu 
lic officers; which Ro va ed printed. 
Pa ee then announced; and accordingly 
eda m.) the House was declared in 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Unter tamee'® of Bee Shoe com- 
"a so espacio th aye the Speaker's and referred as 
‘ollows: 

A letter from the of the Navy, transmitting a copy of 
a proposed joint chashassot armor for 








CONGRESSIONAL 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resoiutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3967) to provide for free 
homes on lands purchased from the Indian tribes—to the Commit- 
tee on Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 3968) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at At- 
lantic City, im the State of New Jersey—to the Committee on 
Public ws te Grounds. 

By Mr. C of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3969) to remove the 
limitation in the payment of arrears of pensions—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BABCOCK: A bill (H. R. 3970) to provide for the pay- 
ment of a of the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia er an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide a permanent 
system of ways in that of the District of Columbia lying 
outside of cities,” approved March 2, 1893, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3971) to restore pensions in 
certain cases—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 3972) to extend letters patent 
No. 183716, for improvements in water-closets, granted October 
24, 1876, to William Smith—to the Committee on Patents: 

By Mr. McCLEARY: A bill (H. R. 4002) granting to pension- 
ers of the United States the privilege of returning, free of charge 
for their pension vouchers—to the Committee on the Post- 


s. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 4003) to equitably distribute the 
officers within the classified service—to the Committee on Reform 
the Civil Service. 

Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H. R. 4004) to construct a road 
§ IL, to the national cemetery at Camp Butler, 
therete—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HAWLEY: A joint resolution (H. Res. 83) providing 
estimate of cost of removing certain raft and other obstruc- 
tions from the Colorado River, from its mouth to the city of 
Wharton, in Wharton County, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers 


Harbors. 

Mr. MERCER: .A joint resolution (H. Res. 84) directing the 
Secretary of War to issue tents for the use of the Grand Army 
Encampment, at Waterloo, Nebr.—to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. SULZER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 85) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing 
for the election of Senators by the votes of the qualified electors 
of the States—to the Committee on the Jadiciary. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 86) declaring that a state of 
— war exists in Cuba, and that belligerent rights be accorded 

the Cuban government—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 

titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3973) to remove the 

Se the i record of Sebastian Beck- 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

eae (H. R. 3974) to remove the charge of desertion from 

record of Boaz Ford—to the Committee on Military 


(H. R. 3975) for the relief of Michael A. Dace—to 
the Committee on War 
bill (H. eee goment peneien to Rachel 
—to the Committee on Invalid ions. 
By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3977) for the relief of 
John W. Stevens—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


7 SR 8 Ss gumaiets Bite. Catherine Uhiploy—<t 
le ey—to 

the Committes on Envalid Peccions. Pare 
Mrs. George W. Champney— 


Pensions. 
a pension to Sarah Berry—to 


to define the status and for the relief 
representatives of certain recruits for the 
Cavalry Volunteers who were killed at 
Kans., August 21, 1863, by guerrillas—to the Commit- 


Affairs. 
R. 3983) for the benefit of George 


A bill 
of Z the Committee on War Claims. 
gs ny ed 
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ing the military record of Courtney Hays, Troops C and E, First 
United States Dragoons—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3985) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of William Cruse, of Prairieton, Vigo County, 
Ind.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3986) grariting a pension to Daniel W. Harris— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 3987) to pension Sarah P. Munson—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 3988) removing charge of de- 


sertion from George J. Dennis, Company C, Thirty-third New 
Jersey Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr: JETT: A bill (H. R. 3989) for the relief of Sergt. James 
W. Kingon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3990) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of John R. Butler—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3991) for the relief of Henry J. Fleming 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3992) granting a pension to 
James Boyle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3998) for the relief of Thomas Thacher 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3994) granting a pension to Margaret Bren- 
nan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3995) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Herrman—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 3996) to correct the mili- 
tary record of C. W. Noell —to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3997) granting a pension to Elizabeth Wright— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3998) granting a pension to Christena Smith— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3999) for the relief of Abram Hammond—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4000) for the relief of John Peterson—to the 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: A bill (H. R. 4001) granting a pension 
to Robert Fletcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H. R. 4005) for the relief of Ben- 
jamin J. Kilbourn—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4006) to place the name of John B, Turchin 
on the pension roll at the rate of $50 per month—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4007) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam C. Johnson, late of Company F, Ninety-first Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4008) for the relief of Sarah Grissom 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4009) granting a pension to John W. Hart- 
ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4010) for relief of Charles Riddle 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4011) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the record of Peter Gehm, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Military 


to the 


to the 


airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4012) for the relief of John Bretz, of Spring- 
field, Til.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4013) for the relief of Patterson & Striffler, of 
Springfield, Ill.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4014) for the relief of Brig. Gen. William P. 
Carlin, retired—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4015) granting a pension to Nancy Hollen- 
bank, formerly Nancy Boaz, formerly Nancy Yeley, a hospital 
nurse during the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4016) for the relief of Benjamin F. Fox 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COUSINS: A bill (H. R. 4017) granting a pension to 
Mrs. D. M. Hogan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANDIS: A bill (H. R. 4018) to increase the pension of 
Philip Caslow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4019) for the relief of William J. Kline—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4020) for the relief of Joseph H. Johnson—to 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4021) granting a pension to Robert B. Smith— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4022) granting a pension to Merrick J. Buck— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4028) granting a pension to John B. Farren— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4024) for the relief of Calvin W eaver—to the 
Comunittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4025) granting a pension to Isaac N. John- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 4026) granting a 
pension to Samuel T, Derry—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TODD: A bill (H. R. 4027) for the relief of William H. 
Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4028) for the relief of Emogene C. Crawford— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: . 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: Petition of Maggie E. Lyons and 
other members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
cv Ill., in favor of «| Sunday-rest law—to the Committee on 

20r. 

Also, 4 to accompany House bill granting a pension to 
Rachel é asey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Columbia, Pa.; also 
petition of citizens of Oxford, Pa., in favor of restricting immi- 
gration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

y Mr. HILBORN: Resolutions of the San Francisco (Cal.) 
Labor Council, opposing the treaty for the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Building Trades Council of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., H. C. Hincken, president, favoring the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RIDGELY: Petition of Percy Daniels, to accompany 
House bill No, 8903, favoring graduated property tax—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of J. H. Williams and other 
citizens of Meservey, Iowa, in behalf of Cuban independence—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Gen. Milo L. Sherman, of Iowa; also petition 
of Thomas L. Green and 37 other ex-soldiers, in favor of the 
sage of a service-pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. ZENOR: Papers to accompany House bill No. 2384, for 
the relief of George Washington—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 2463, for the relief of 
Henry Bott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 24, 1897. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Friday, July 23, 1897.] 


The Senate reassembled at the expiration of the recess at 10 
o’clock a. m. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR ISHAM G. HARRIS, 


Mr. BATE. Mr. President, as the session is so near a close and 
the death of my colleague so recent, lcan not, before final adjourn- 
ment, have a day set apart, as is customary, to pay tribute to his 
memory. Therefore, after consultation with his friends, I desire 
to indicate a day in the early part of the next session, and I shall 
name Thursday, the 13th of January, 1898. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownina, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the pa vo enrolled bill and joint resolution; 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 2188) to give the consent-of Congress to a compact 
entered into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska 

the neey between said States; and 
joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make 
investigation into the ‘‘regie contract ” system. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 2482) for the relief of George 
A. Dickel & Co., at Nashville, Tenn.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 2483) for the 
relief of J. B. Cornell and others; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr, PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 2484) for the relief of the 
Old Dominion Granite Company; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
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JULY 24, 


THE TARIFF BILL. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com. 


mittee of conference on the disa ing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, yesterday when I was taken from 
the floor by the recess I was di ng the lumber schedule of 
the bill, so far as it will have an effect on the farmers of the United 
States, and especially on the farmers of the State of Nebraska 
which I have the honor to represent in pert in this Chamber, [ 
will continue the discussion on that line for a moment. 

In 1893 the lumber companies, coal companies, and like organi- 
zations had formed such combinations in Nebraska to the detri- 
ment of the consumers that it became necessary to enact a law 
for their protection, and the legislature of 1893 passed chapter 
49 of the laws of that year, entitled ‘‘ An act to prohibit lumber 
dealers, coal dealers, or other persons, companies, partnerships, 
or associations from entering into any contract or agreement or 
combination to pool or fix the price at which lumber or coal shal] 
be sold, and to provide punishment for violation of the same.” [| 
will ask leave to incorporate in my remarks the entire act, which 
is short, as a part thereof, and I will not now consume the time 
of the Senate by reading it. 


; CHAPTER 49. 
An act to prohibit lumber dealers, coal dealers, or other persons, companies, 
partnerships, or associations from ente into any contract or agreement 


or combination to pool or fix the price at which lumber or coal shall be sold 
and to provide punishment for violation of the same. . 


Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Nebraska: 

SecTIon 1. That it shall be unlawful for any lumber dealer or lumber deal- 
ers, coal dealer or coal dealers, partnership, company, corporation, or associa- 
tion of lumber dealers, coal dealers, or any other person or persons, partner- 
ship, company, corporation, or association to enter into any agreement, con- 
tract, or combination with any other lumber dealer or lumber dealers, coal 
dealer or coal dealers, partne: company, corporation, association, per- 
son, or party for the pooling, ox. of — of different and competing 
dealers and sellers, or to divide between the aggregate or net proceeds 
of the eardings of such dealers and sellers, or any portion thereof, or for fix- 
ing the — at which any lumber dealer or lumber dealers, coal dealer or 
coal de a company, corporation, or assocjation of lumber 
dealers or dealers, or any 0 ae or persons, partnership, company, 
corporation, aneeene or party sell lumber or coal, and in case of 


any pprecmiass. con or com tion for such of prices of dif- 
ferent and competing dealers and sellers, or to tween them the 
aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of dealers and sellers, or any 


rtion thereof, or for fixing in any manner Re ee at which any lum- 
dealer or lumber dealers, coal or coal dealers, partnership, com- 
pany, corporation, or association of lumber dealers or coal dealers, or any 
other ae company, corporation, or association for dealing 
in coal or lumber shall sell lumber or coal, of for fixing in any manner a mini- 
mum price at which any lumber dealer or lumber dealers, coal dealer or coal 
dealers, eer company, , or association shall sel] lumber or 
coal, each day of its continuance be deemed a separate offense, and shall 
be punished as hereinafter = 
cont s That in case any lumber dealer or lumber dealers, coal dealer or 
ers, or any or persons, com , corporation, 
or association subject to the provisions of this act shall do or cause to be 
done, or kno suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing in 
this act prohibi or di to be unlawful, or shall omit to do any act, 
matter, or thing in this act fy to be done, such lumber dealer or lumber 
dealers, coal dealer or coal dealers, partnership, company, corporation, or 
association be liab‘e to the person or persons or party injured thereby 
to the full amount of in consequence of any such violation 
of any of the provisions of with reasonable counsel fees or 
attorney's foo, be be fixed by the in every case of recovery, which at- 
torney fee s be taxed and collected as a part of the cost in the case; and 
ny such action t for the recovery of damages under the provisions 
of this act the court before whom the same shall be pen: may compel any 
lumber dealer or lumber coal cena morenin, 
company, corporation, or of lumber dealers or Sealers, and 
any person persons, partnership, company, corporation, or association 
subject to the provisions of this act, or any director, officer, receiver, trustee, 
or clerk of them, or either of them defendant in such action 
or suit, to EONS, Ca EEE De ren Saat SOS the court may also 
the er or 


capa Somsciston, prey tony mck 
. or suc 
cena al ev.dence ~! fendto criminate 
i bet ous e eons Ge eine Sos be epod cgubest cach ays 
wa y pe 


of an 
abe. That an lumber dealer or iber dealers, coal dealer or coal 
ie com 5 or association, mn or persons, 
subject to the or this act, orany or Ollicer, or any Tece iver, 
or acting for or employed by them, or 
pany, corporation, or tion ne er oF | eel ce be hone 
\ or declared to be unlawful, 
omit or fail to do an as. 


thereof, 
less than and not more ,000, or imprison- 

mons i Se ernahy Bal nets six months, or both fine and imprison 
of moreover be liable to the suit 


ye argh sla 
the settlement of the S . Our 
ee So that Nebraska is a treeless State, have 

to fences. In 


@ 
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1883 the legislature, then in the control of the Republican party, 
assed a joint resolution memorializing and requesting Congress 
that the duty be removed from barbed wire and the material it is 
manufactured from. I will read chapter 111 of the acts of that 
year: 
jal and joint resolution requesting that the duty be removed off of 
— barbed wire and the material it is manufactured from. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
Whereas the article of barbed wire and the material from which it is made 
has become so necessary for use that it is indispensable to the people of the 
State of Nebraska, and especially to the agricultural interest, we do most 
ully “ee — the Congress of the United States to repeal the duty 
on the same: Therefo 


re 
Be it resol That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are 





OXI 


moneyed aristocracy. Nothing the farmers can present in this 
Chamber is even given respectful attention or respectful discus- 
sion, to say nothing about obtaining votes in its favor; but it is 
all right for the sharks and money gamblers of Wall street to 
make $32,000,000 out of sugar stocks since the Dingley bill was 
reported to the House of Representatives. It was charged a week 
ago by one of the public journals of this country—a reliable jour- 
nal—that since the Dingley bill was reported to the House of 
Representatives a few weeks ago, over $32.000,000 had been made 
on the New York stock market by reason of the upward tendency 
of sugar stock. That is all right, it is said. That is legitimate 
business according to the idea of certain Senators. 

It was all right, according to Republican Senators, for J. Pier- 


















hereby requ ete. ase all Ronorahle means to secure the removal of such | pont Morgan and his associates to make.$27,000,000 out of the 
, 80 it ma laced on the free list. ; ; i al issue (Grover ring the late istra- 
Cay ed. That ¢ Siapetary of state be, and ie hereby, instructed to trans- illegal issue of Government bonds during the late Administra 


tion of Grover Cleveland. The bonds were illegal, and no man 
knew that better than Cleveland when he ordered them issued. 
There is not a court in the United States having jurisdiction of 
the subject-matter, if it administered the law honestly, that would 
not hold those bonds illegal if they were sued on. 
statute for their issuance. 


mit acertified copy of this memcrial and joint resolution to our Senators and 
Representa ret Co ‘ 
pproved February 71, A. D. 1885. 


At that early day the Republican party of Nebraska became 
committed to free barbed wire. It has never changed its position 


There was no 


since, neither in party platform nor by the action of the legisla- 
ture. While it may not be entirely germane to the discussion, 
yet I regard the wishes of the Republican party as expressed in 
my State through the legislature of which it had control as en- 
titled tosome consideration in this Chamber when we are consid- 
ering the poe a tariff bill. 

The duty on barbed wire, as I understand it, is left practically 
where it was before, at one cent and three-quarters on the pound. 
If 1am mistaken in that I beg to be corrected. I will ask the 
Senator from Iowa if the tariff on barbed wire is not in this bill 
as it is under the present law, 1} cents per pound. 

. ALLISON. Iwilllook. I suppose the Senator’s statement 
is substantially correct. There never has been any barbed wire 


. ALLEN. There never has been any imported because the 


tariff is prohibitory. 
Mr. ALLISON. The present tariff is prohibitory. 


Mr. ALLEN. The present tariff is prohibitory, and the present 
tariff is the McKinley rate of one cent and three-fourths a pound, 
as 1 understand it. 

We had this matter before the Fifty-fourth Congress quite fully, 
and the Democratic party at one time really had serious intentions 
to make barbed wire free. But the exigencies of politics entered 
into the determination of the Wilson bill in 1894. It was neces- 
> ey out a political purpose, and the farmers’ interests 
in barbed wire were dropped, although I am glad to say the gen- 
tleman in whose interest the change was made was not returned 
to inaccordance with the understanding had at the time. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is 14 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then it was dropped a quarter of a cent; but it 
is eel at that rate, for barbed wire can be manufactured 
and is manufactured in this country and sold at a great profit to 

the jobbers for less than 1} cents a pound. I want to repeat that 
statement so that if anybody does me the honor to read my strag- 
gling remarks he may remember it. Barbed wire is manufac- 
in this country and sold at a profit to jobbers for less than 


the tax im r pound on it. 
Mr. ALEISON Phere is no doubt about that. 
seed — . The Senator from Iowa says there is no doubt 
a 


Mr. ALLISON. That is true of nails; and it is true of a great 
<_ articles in these schedules. 


: . Itis true of nails, and it is true of a great many 
articles. I am glad to hear this confession. If that be true, 
why this duty? Why make the duty prohibitory? Why 


permit manufacturer to exact a tax on barbed wire that is in 
excess of the cost of production and a reasonable profit? It is 
simply in the othell of the barbed-wire trust. And here we 
come across one of those powerful engines of destruction again; 
and the interest of 10,000,000 farmers in the United States, who 
are compelled to use barbed wire, is placed at the mercy of a 
barbed-wire trust. 

This compels the farmers of Nebraska to pay 8 cents and as high 
as 4 cents a pound for barbed wire with which to fence their farms 
and pastures that they ought to purchase in a fair competitive 
market at 2 as, or 2} cents at the outside. By this means there 


is a drain of hundreds of thousands of dollars annually on them. 
must the exactions; they must pay what is demanded 

of or fields and pastures must go unfenced. 

wane of the legislature of Nebraska, which doubtless 


nted by alike appeal from other States, seems to 
have on deaf ears or on unfeeling hearts, for, notwithstand- 
ing this and other like appeals, farmers have been bound hand and 
foot by tion ‘nant by the Repablican party, and by the 


, too, in 1894, and subjected to the cold mercies 
of the barbed- trust. 
How different it is when we are to consider the interest of the 
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in this bill. 
bering interests were placing New Brunswick lumber in the 
markets of the United States free of duty. 
from Maine {|Mr. Hate], whom I do not notice in the Chamber 
at this moment, said I was mistaken about it: that my statement 
was incorrect. 
factured in Maine and floated down the St. John River, he said 
that could not be done. 
country, I was necessarily compelled to accept his statement, al- 
though I took it cum grano salis. 
gentleman who knows something about it, and I will read it. 
is a gentleman in Saginaw, Mich., who has interests in Maine and 
has visited that section of the country and understands what he 
is speaking of. 








Maine sawmills. 
at Edmunston and Coners, on New Brunswick side, on Lewis Conta Railroad, 
and a hundred sawmills could be built on Maine side river, and lumber 
shipped by rail, taking entire St. John 
and Congressman Brucker for my reliability: they know. 
Senate so they may see how wrong it is to strike American labor out 


real situation in Maine. 





They had no more legal effect, con- 


sidered as legal instruments, than they would have if they had 
been issued by me or by some other private individual. 
$27,000,000 was made by J. Pierpont Morgan and his syndicate 
out of the issuance of those bonds, and not one word of condem- 
nation or complaint has been heard from the Republican side of 
this Chamber. 


And yet 


But, Mr. President, when the farmers of this country, upon 


whose industry depend for success all other industries, ask for 
the slightest measure of relief, for the slightest benefit from leg- 
islation, they are turned away contemptuously, and we are told 
gravely that legislation can not create values. 
for the farmers of this country to know that the legislation of 
Russia is as beneficial to them as the legislation of the United 
States Congress. 


It would be well 


I had occasion a few days ago to call attention to the favoritism 
I directed attention to the fact that the Maine lum- 


The senior Senator 


When [ asked him why lumber could not be manu- 
Not having visited that section of the 


I now have a telegram from a 


He 


SAGINAW, MICH., March 


Senator ALLEN of Nebraska, Washington: 


Senator HALE misstated when said could not cut St 


John timber in 
I examined that region last summer 


There are sawmills 


yroduct I refer to General Alger 
Will read this to 


of bill? 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] had called attention to 


that singular omission. 


All work on this Maine timber is done by Canadians except bosses in lum- 


ber camps, and part of Canadians, who come in from Riviere du Loup, St. 
Philippe, and Quebec. 
and they put in logs on Canada side and mark them same as Main 
brin 


Thisis really Canadian lumber from Maine stumpage, 


and 


that lumber in free. Anybody caring for American labor will vote to 


put it back in bill. 
MAURICE QUINN 

Mr. President, that seems to be a satisfactory explanation of the 
I had information long ago respecting 
this matter that led me to the conclusion stated in this telegram, 
that lumber manufactured from trees grown in New Brunswick 
on, British soil are marked as Maine logs, cut by Canadian labor, 
and floated down the St. John River by Canadian labor, and 
brought into the United States free of duty, on the supposition 
that they were logs cut by American labor in the State of Maine. 

There has been a great deal of pollyfoxing about this matter. 
Whenever the question has been mentioned here it has been about 
half explained and dropped; it has been explained in very muddy 
language and in a very singular manner. I made the open state- 
ment several weeks ago, and I repeat it, that the Maine lumber 
dealers are men not only interested in the lumber camps of Maine, 
but in the lumber camps in Canada, or at least on British soil, 
are cutting and floating into this country as Maine logs millions 
of feet of lumber annually entirely free of duty, and whenever 
the American consumer of that lumber is required to purchase it 
he does not reap any of the benefits of the frand committed on the 
Government by the previous tariff bills. The price exacted of 
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him is as high as though the lumber or the logs had not been 
floated into the United States and received free of duty. This is 
one of the iniquities, and one of the great iniquities of the pend- 


measure. 

ee Mr. President, we come to another question which is 
rankly unjust in its application to the United States. We havea 
treaty with the Hawaiian Islands that — years ago by limi- 
tation, by which they are permitted to bring into this country 
sugar free of duty. The interests of this country demand the can- 
cellation of that treaty. It has menaced us every year since I have 
been a member of this Chamber. 

It has been denounced by Republicans, by Democrats, and by 
Popualists, too; and yet whenever a measure is introduced here, 
either as an original bill or as an amendment tosome pending bill, 
to cancel the treaty, it meets with persistent opposition on the 
other side of the Chamber, or it is speeded into some committee 
room frem which it is never returned; and we are not even 
treated to a statement of the reasons actuating the Finance Com- 
mittee. Weare treated as children who are not to be informed 
of what is going on. 

The Government loses from seven to eight million dollars of 
revenueannually from the enforcement of this treaty, and receives 
nothing in return. The Hawaiian Islands are seni the gatewa 
through which are shipped into this country every year thousan 
of tons of sugar that were not produced in those islands. Sir, it 
is like pouring water into a spigot and letting it run ont through 
the bung of a barrel. We put a tax on imported sugar, and yet 
we open the ports of the Pacific to the importation without duty 
of sugars manufactured in the Hawaiian Islands and in all the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

Why har not this matter been attended to by the Finance Com- 
mittee? [regret that each member of that committee is now ab- 
sent, and that there is nobody here representing the committee to 
look after the interests of the gonting bill. I sup it will take 
care of itself, or that they will be around about 3 o'clock, when 
time comes to vote, and there will be no explanation. . 

Mr. President, if this kind of conduct keeps on for a few years 
longer, the people of this country will rise up and curse the Con- 
Se guilty of it. The time will come when the people will not 

rovoked further, when they will not submit to being robbed 
and deprived of their rights Congress after Congress. The time 
will come, sir, as it very nearly came a year ago, when the re 
of the United States in their sovereign might will rise and hurl 
from power every man who has been unfaithful to his trust, how- 
ever specious his arguments may be and however much he may 
try to defend himself before them. Yet, sir, it is true the people 
can be deceived to some extent; and they have been deceived. 

I know of no way of bringing the fact to the attention of the 
country more forcibly than by reading a sere of Rienzi’s 
address to the Romans, which I find in a Minnesota paper, and I 

ume it was written by a Minnesotian. How truthfully this 
blican points out the fact that he and his fellow-citizens have 
been deceived! He says: 


I came not here to talk. Ye know too well 


B ee tide of part led 
‘a 6 0! wer, are 
Become givens fv 
i Vv 
The railroad and m 


ers are 
illionaires and lords 
find boodlers, ters—pie eaters of petty note) 
in land tracts as big as several coun’ 
in their bank accounts, but onl t 

In ll—a name! which a host 
Of fools in a fear; while on each hand 

open rob 


or bery 

fi ” rights,” you know, of vested wrongs), 
bbery, jopbery: favoritism, and fraud. 

But none is bold enough to call a halt, 

For fear the dear old party will be hurt— 

Fools, bound by that strange spell, a party name! 


Paper showing the vote cast in twenty-four States at the recent election, together with a com 
Harrison. ~ 9 previous 


, Cleveland, and Weaver at the 
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To-day a =. my neighbor—there he stands— 

py 4 his on forsooth, 
on home—because, 

He tossed not high his 

Nor lifted up his voice in whoop- 

For good in Yurrup. Be we men 

With ten- om pees on our worn-out pants 

And suffer bulldozing? Men, or fools? 


I have known deeper . Ithat speak to ye— 
faye , too, 7 
Who bought a little with a e on’t 
At eight per cent, and all the rest you know. 
And so it ran for ten or fifteen years, 

Until the panic came, and then next thing, 

The prices of his ucts fell so low 

He couldn't keep intrest up, and then 

His little home was gone—in one short hour 


The m had gobbled ev 1 
What did bi r then? ae simple heart, 


down from heaven's saw— 
turned and to think what deeds are‘done 
By f of —a name! 
‘o think that men who talk in 


Are drained of fe tation 

re n eve nn e 

Because, forsooth! gt~ thieves do cum 
labels breasts, 


on their just like unto their own. 


Mr. President, that man had a keen appreciation of the fraino 
of mind of certain voters in the United States. In every thie) ing 


campaign which has been made, in all the stock jobbing of pariy 
pulitics, many people have been deceived by simple name 


*‘Republican.” They havenot learned that all the glory and hin r 
of that party departed years ago and that there is nothing but a 
name left of it. It had a his ; but, Mr. President. its 
Lincolns, its Sumners, its Wendell Phillipses, its Greeleys— i:s 
great founders—are dead; and in the place of those who marc} 
at its head and were t in its glories and its triumphs coi 
the former camp followers to lead; and, unfortunately for our 
country, many voters have not yet learned the fact. 

I regret to note the fact that party success is made paramo 
to riotism. — to know that many men, old and gray 
and wise in the ce of their country, are willing to suborii- 
nate the interests of their country and their countrymen to party 
ee ee triumph. ore I entered this Chamber, aiid 
when my schoolboy learning was fresh with me, I had fori! 
the impression that the United States Senate was a place whvry 

and where sere absent. I had formed the 
impression that every Senator, when he took the oath of office, 
was a patriot and not a partisan: and while he held allegiance 
to a particular party because he believed in the principles of that 
y, if it _—_ a that he was oe meetosts of 
country, of rising above partisan udice partisan bias 
and above the decree of caucuses—acting in the true interests 
fe er ee ee ; 

I regret, Mr. President, to find that I was en, and that 

ses asa 


partisan pur 

ward caucus would be controlled in any city or village of the lan. 

Mr. President, to return a moment to a matter which | <is- 
cussed yes , I want to insert in the RecorD an analysis 
of the vote of United States last year, including the vote of 
the State of Ohio, and I will say no more about the State of Ohio 
than to place this in the Recorp and let those who see fit to read 
it judge for themselves whether my statement on yesterday was 
correct or not. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GaLLInGEr in the chair). 
Without objection, the table referred to by the Senator will be in- 
serted in the REcorD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Se McKinley and Bryan with that cast for 
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Paper showing the vote cast in twenty-four States at the recent election, together with a comparison of the vote for McKinley and Bryay 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, over forty years of my life have 
been spent on the western side of the Mississippi River. Forty 

earsago last February, when not quite 10 years of age, 1 moved to 
the State of Iowa, then sparsely settled and largely in the possession 
of sav 
structed, and they have since grown into great trunk lines, reach- 
ing from Chicago to the far West. Ihaveseen that State and the 
States west of it settled and developed by a brave band of pioneer 
menandwomen. Within the lifetime of men and women of middle 
age now present the territory comprising the Commonwealth of 

ebraska was an unbroken wilderness of prairie, inhabited by 
rude and savage tribes, warring with each other and on pioneer 
settlers. It was inhaited by wild animals indigenous to the lati- 
tude, and it took great courage and fortitude to push westward and 
establish homes in that State. 

The pioneers of any cause commend themselves to the consider- 
ation of mankind. He who carries the torch of civilization intoa 
benighted country and erects the cross of Christ where it was not 
found before deserves well of mankind, and he who advances the 
interests of the human race, depriving himself and family of the 
benefits of an old and well-established civilization and erects a 
home in a country not peopled before and braves hardships and 
privations, is entitled at least to respectful treatment at the hands 
of his fellow-men. And he who erects cities and towns where 
none existed, builds churches, schoolliouses, academies, colleges, 
and universities in a land that had been given to savagery but a 
short time before, merits just treatment at the hands of his Gov- 
ernment. 

Thirty-five years ago, as I said, Nebraska was an unbroken wil- 
derness of prairie. ere was scarcely a schoolhouse or church 
within its ndaries. A few might have been found scattered 
along the western shore of the Missouri River, but the State was 
practically without the benefit of educational opportunities, reli- 

orsecular. To-day there stand there many citiesand villages 
at will rival the oldest sections of our country in beauty of archi- 
tecture and in the thrift, intelligence, and energy of the people, and 
still these people are encountering many of the disadvantages of pio- 
neer life at the present time. Their work, thus far, has been well 
done, but it has not been completed, arid it will not be until taken 
<2 generations to follow, as the work of civilization has been 
mn up and completed in older sections of the Union by succeed- 
ing generations. Tens of thousands of homes are yet to be built, 
and tens of thousands are yet to be furnished and ornamented 
the necessities and conveniences indispensable to a high state 
of civilization. 
The people I have the honor to represent in part in this Cham- 
are as brave, intelligent, and -fearing a people as ever 
bore aloft the banner of civilization in this or in any other coun- 
try. They are, the most of them, citizens of the United States to 
They are flesh of our flesh and blood of our 
entitled to fair treatment at the hands of the Con- 
oe pilied nothing Sox people that I would ling! 
ve or my e that I wo not willingly 
others. I ask just treatment at the hands of Congress 
that the burden of taxation be lifted from them as 
can be done consistently with the raising of necessary reve- 
conduct the affairs of the Government. This consideration 
are entitled to, and they are entitled to enjoy their 
portion of benefit, if any, to come to the people of the United 
through tariff taxation. 
could not, consistently with my sense of duty to them, ask for 
less, and they should not be content with less. will not shirk 
their fall share of sees in the affairs of our country, how- 
onerous this may be and however destructive its provi- 


if 


i 


The people 6f Nebraska are not revolutionists; they are 





tribes. But two small spurs of railway had been con- | 





| 





| on an average, to 55 per cent ad valorem on 


not anarchists. They are a patriotic, loyal, intelligent, and law- 


abiding pe ople, and they are pre} ared to fight their battles at the 
ballot box, on the rostrum, and wherever intellig to prevail, 
with the weapons of the intellect alone. 

Mr. President, I look forward with some solicitude for their 


welfare. I feel that the imposition of a rate of taxation runnin 


art es the 


compelled to consume will be a greater burden on them than tl 
| can bear. I feel that they will have just cau iplain, and 
I do not doubt that this bill will carry with it misery and wan 
to many localities. But, sir, I have performed my duty as far a 


[I could. I have been, and am now, willing to stand here in opp: 
sition to the passage of this bill until the silent and sullen major 
ity are forced, by parliamentary tactics within our rea 
their hold on the people of and the 


4 : 
n, tO relax 


Nebraska West and 


creat 


South. I would wage this battle as much for the South as I would 
for the gallant men and women who inhabit the State of my 
adoption, and in doing so I would not needlessly do or say aught 
that would injure the citizens of any other part of this Union. 
Mr. President, I realize that this bill is to become alaw. Pro- 
tection has poisoned a small portion of the Democratic party, 


and the disease will carry off one victim atleast. It will b 
possible for us to defeat the bill, and in view of the fa 
tariff has not been made an issue by the Populist party, to which 
I owe allegiance, and the further fact that my vote, if cast agai 
the measure, will not prevent its passage, 1 have deemed it wise 
and in accordance with the judgment of a conference of Populist 
Senators and Members of the House, to refrain from voting, as | 
refrained from voting on the final passage of the bill a few 
ago. 

The tariff must no longer be an issue in American politics, and it 
will beif this bill should bedefeated. The effect of this measure will 
be to demonstrate to the people that they were in 1896 again hood 
winked and deceived to their detriment. They w 


weel 


ill learn thatthe 


great twin evils, industrial depression and financial paralysis, are 
to be removed only by the Government turning its attention hor 
estly and patriotically to the solution of the money question on 
sound and scientific principles. If thisGovernmentis to be given 

| over to the money power of Lombard and Wall st1 it will 
perish from the face of the earth, and on its ashes will be erected 
an oligarchy, or an aristocracy, if not, indeed, monarchy itself. 
lt behooves the wise, far-seeing, clear-headed, and patriotic pe 


ple of the United States to stand guard and watch their Govern- 
ment with jealous care. If they do, it will be preserved to ble 
the generations of their posterity. If they not, no m: 
foretell the widespread disaster and deVastation it will create. 
Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I had not proposed to say any- 
thing more about this bill until I saw a statement in the C 


3 


ao inc 





GRESSIONAL RECORD purporting to be a schedule of the value of 
certain sugars prepared by a Treasury official, one of the General 
Appraisers at New York. 

The subject of sugar is a very delicate subject to the other sid 
It is one upon which the other side of the Chamber do not, | 
pose, desire to hear any further argument, thinking, perhap 
argument on that schedule has been exhausted. The sugai 
ule is the most important by far of all the schedules of this bill. 
It has cansed more discussion and attracted more attention than 
any other. and it will have results, after this bill has pa l, of 
great moment to the pe ypie. Behind thi chedule stands an 
artificial legislative trust. Some trusts are natural—for instance, 


the oil trust; perhaps railroad trusts, to a degree—but this trust 
is a pure creation of legislation. It originated in legislation, and 
it draws its daily existence from legislation. By legislation it 
makes these enormous profits, which canse the common and pre- 
ferred stock of this institution to bear such large dividends. 
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Mr. President, I find in the Recorp of the 22d instant a state- 
ment prepared by Hon. George G. Tichenor, of the Board of United 
States Appraisers, oe the sugar differential under the Wilson 
tariff law and the proposed tariff. The great object, it a to 
me, of our friends upon the other side has been not to show that 
this is a good bill or a good schedule, but to show that the Wilson 
schedule was worse—a kind of tu quoque argument; but it does 
not follow that because the Wilson schedule was bad, our friends 
ought to adopt another bad schedule, but rather that they should 
disregard the Wilson schedule and adopt a good schedule without 
reference to other schedules of a bad character. 

But this gentleman appears to have based his calculations on a 
source from which I did not think sugar ingenuity could draw any 
comfort. The whole calculation is based on St. Croix raw sugar, 
which represents, according to the note at the bottom of the table, 
about the medium raw sugars imported in the first four months 
of the greens year, and on refined sugar whose entered value was 
2.47, The gentleman takes the sugar of St. Croix, a little island 
out in the Atlantic, so small in its es capacity 
that it hardly has any place as one of the sugar-producing 
countries. 

The peculiarity of this schedule is that these St. Croix sugars 
are taken, es the basis upon which the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALpRIcH] places his first schedule, or his Sen- 
ate amendment schedule, to show that the Wilson law gives more 
differential than the present proposed conference report. He 
takes his basis from an unknown island almost (I hardly remem- 
bered it) whose sugar-producing capacity is very small, aud predi- 
cates an argument upon the sugars produced on that little island, 
and for the purposes of the argument he shows that the sugars in 
that island are of comparatively little value. He commences at 
87 degrees of polariscopic strength, and he gives the ordinary 
raw sugars of that island at 87 degrees a value of $1.5375 per hun- 
dred pounds, and he goes on down the scale, giving the price of 
sugar testing 88 by the polariscope as $1.60 per hundred pounds, 
and soon. Linsert the table as part of my remarks. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Sugar differential under Wilson tariff and proposed tariff.* 
(Prepared by Hon. George G. Tichenor, Board of United States Appraisers. ] 


Duty on amount nec- 





Differential per 100 
Average essary to make 100 pounds. 
L entered pounds refined. : 
se Wilson | Pr a} Wil Proposed 
poun opose son 0 
tariff. tariff. tariff. tariff. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

ei oti tabeniadeaie 153. 76.43 170. 25 . 87 24.75 
eh idbintitindiscnncong 160 78.34 171.99 32. 96 23.01 
Si inineo tibetaiabcadtsien winded 166. 25 80. 16 173.58 81.14 21.42 
TEL. nitehsth geeteonnse 172.5 81.88 175. 04 29. 42 19.96 
Si inishebsthecipesed 178. 75 83.52 176. 88 27.78 18. 62 
S sdiinpinh wterwinte die adie 185 85. 06 177.58 26. 24 17.42 
Dita kitie uncckenakend 191. 25 86. 50 178. 65 24.80 16.35 
04... 197.5 87.55 179.59 23.45 15.41 
canta ncasamemeban 208. 89.11 180. 41 22.19 14.59 
_, OR ae 210 90. 28 181.09 21.02 13.91 
OTs ick Side antennal 213. 90.02 181. 63 21.28 13.37 
OP i scineineiline tenes 216. 125 89. 68 182. 46 22.62 13. 54 
Ap chsenktieebasna 219. 88. 88 182.35 22. 42 12.65 
Pe dkthvh sudkeedanua 222.5 89 182. 50 22.30 12.50 


* Based on St. Croix raw sugar, which peugeceate about the medium raw 
sugars imported in the first four months of the present year, and on German 
fine refined sugar, whose entered value was 2.47. Duty on 100 pounds German 
fine under Wilson tariff (40 per cent plus 124 cents), $1,113; under = 
tariff, $1.9. Dutch refined su was valued at 2.60, and therefore the differ- 
ential as inst this refin r would be 5.2 cents higher per hundred 
pounds under the Wilson tariff than is stated above, and would be th 

as stated under the p tariff. Granulated or ‘hard sugars can not be 
made of sugars below 87 degrees, and therefore the differential on the low 
grades is immaterial. ; 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. Tichenor then, taking the number of 
pounds of raw sugar at these different tests to make a pound of 
refined, makes tle differential under the Wilson law at the 87- 
degree test to be J4.87 cents per 100 pounds, and under the 

bill he makes the differential 24.75 cents, giving this bill a 
ifferential of about 10 points less than the Wilson Act, and the 
whole calculation up te 100 will show according to this basis a 
differential of about 10 points in favor of the proposed conference 
report over the differential carried in the Wilson bill. 

r. President, I wish to know how it is possible that this official 
of the United States has, in the first instance, undertaken to form 
a ryote y the en emis. ae — 
the pro conference report, and secondly, how it is 
that. he has taken St. Croix s as a basis. uation. He 
searched the world to find a little island out in the Atlantic that 
produces sugar of a very low value — which to make this cal- 
culation showing the differential in this bill less than the differ- 


ential in the Wilson Act. : 
This gentleman does not in the price of sugar at these dif- 


ferent polariscopic tests with the distinguished Senator from Rhode 


Island [Mr. Aupricu]. That distinguished Senator took tho 
price of sugar at 88 degrees from an average comparison of the 
importations for the month of March to be $1.97 instead of 1.1) 
At 89 de , instead of $1.66, as Mr. Tichenor has, he took {}, 
value to be $2.01. ' 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator understands that the table w)j,.), 
he is now commenting upon is one taking the price of sugars as 
shown by the appraisers at New York for the average of fo), 
months, and is not an estimate, as I understand it, at all. 
average on the actual importations and prices. 

Mr. CAFFERY. This table was incorporated into the Recory 
7 the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

eans of the House. He bases his argument upon it to show that 
the differential carried in the conference report is less than the 
differential under the Wilson Act. He takes the isolated sugar 
of the Island of St. Croix as the basis for the price of raw sugar. 
I contend that this schedule based upon the price of St. Croix 
ee is misleading; that the price of all sugars must be taken in 
order to arrive—— 

Mr. ALLISON, I think in a measure the Senator's criticism js 
a just one. I shall. before the debate ends, put into the Recorp a 
table i. all sugars and showing the differential. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I hope the table of the Senator from Iowa wi!! 
bear out the table of the Senator from Rhode Island. We appear 
to be in a ect haze, a labyrinthian maze of prices. The dis. 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means takes 
a price which is not in accord with that of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, and again the Senator from lowa says he 
will produce a schedule which will show the real price. Will it 
agree with the schedule ngs by Mr. Tichenor or will it agree 
with the schedule prepared by the ator from Rhode Island’ 

Mr. ALLISON. The only table which I propose to insert is an 
official table prepared from the average Pp ces of sugar for four 
months ending on the ist day of May. It will be nobody’s table 
except the official table showing the facts; and I will say to the 
Senator that it has been prepared by Colonel Tichenor from the 


re pies. 
r. CAFFERY. Ihave no doubt, from the ability shown by 
Colonel Tichenor in the matter of showing the differential under 
the Wilson Act, predicated upon the prices of St. Croix sugar, to 
be much greater than the differential under the pending bill, that 
Colonel Tichenor will succeed in his last effort as well as he has 
done in the St. Croix effort. 
But the Senator from Rhode Island stated that he took the 

— from the im tions at the custom-house in New York 
‘or the month of h. He gives the io for the purposes of 
his calculation. It was necessary for him with his composite ad 
valorem and specific to show that the price of German granulated 
and the price of the raws came very near together, and he had a 
most remarkable success in his effort. It commenced with an ad 
valorem at the bottom, it had a specific in the middle, it had an 
ad valorem again toward the top, and it was crowned with a 
beautiful garland of flowers in the shape of a differential for the 
sugar trust. The whole labored shaft was surmounted with this 
crowning glory of a differential for the sugar trust, and every 
—— one of these schedules carries the same beautiful crown, 
yielding immense profits to the trust. 
I wanted to draw attention, and I intend to draw it if I can, to 
the marked dissimilarity between the Senator from Rhode Island 


It is an 


and the distinguished of the Committee on Ways and 
Meansas the cate from which bothstarted. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island took 88 test sugars to be worth $1.97 a hun- 


dred; 89 test, $2.01. This distinguished gentleman, Colonel Tich- 
enor, of the Board of United States Pee takes the same 88 
test at $1.60, 87 points difference; at e takes $1.6625. The dis- 
pep eng ig Senator from Rhode island puts it at $2.01, a difference 
of over ts. 

Mr. President, which is which and which is the other? Where 
do we stand in these schedules? All this elaborate calculation of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means is predicated 
upon this m statement of Co! Tichenor. e state- 
— of — pee iene ——— ee = — = my eet 

© a ma raw , 89, 90, and so on, at the 
soiet whee he took it. ae 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator of course understands that the 
Senator from Rhode Island, who always takes care of himself, 
predicated prices upon a month, namely, the month of Jan- 


nan CAFFERY. Yes, sir; the month of March. 
Mr. ALLISON. The table of Colonel Tichenor was predicated 
four months’ a + 80 
other and no relation 
and the 


one has no connection with 
the other as respects the average prices 


4 if Colonel Tichenor, « the basis 
culation 


took his average for months 
and the Senator from Rhode Island took hisaverage for one month, 


on the basis of a pure arithmetical calculation the basis of 


- * 














1897. 


— 


Tichenor ought to be four times as good; but it appears that no- 
pody can agree, not even on the other side, upon their own prices, 
upon their own starting point. 

Here is a statement of the Senator from Rhode Island, made the | 
basis of a most complex and intricate sugar schedule, sustained 
by a most ingenious and able argument. Here is another sched- 
ule of Colonel Tichenor, who has traversed the oceans in search of 
a good predicate for his calculation. The Senator from Rhode 
Island and Colonel Tichenor do not agree. Now comes the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and says that he will solve the whole difficulty by 
a statement, which he proposes to put in the Recorp later on, con- 
taining the trne statement of the prices for four months. 

Mr. ident, is this the way to deal with the Senate, is this 
the way to deal with the country, to put in the Recorp at this 
late moment a predicate upon which this involved and artificial 
calculation is made without the chance of analysis, without the 
chance of scrutiny? I submit it is not. 

I will introduce into the Recorp a statement prepared by Mr. 
Jacob Schoenhof, showing the real differential under the Wilson 
Act and the proposed conference report as to the sugar schedule, 
and from that statement it appears that instead of the Wilson 
Act carrying a higher differential than the proposed conference 
schedule, it is just as much less differential in favor of the Wilson 
Actas the report of Colonel Tichenor carries just that much more. 

In other words, Colonel Tichenor makes the differential in the 
Wilson Act at 88 degrees 32.96, and the true statement makes it 
14.85. The real differential at that degree is 14.85 in the Wilson 
Act and 23.01 in the proposed tariff, shifting the boot on the other 
leg entirely, making the Wilson Act carry 9 or 10 points less than 
the proposed tariff instead of carrying between 9 and 10 points 
more than the proposed tariff. I willoffer this paper and have it 
incorporated in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

Sugar differential under Wilson tariff and proposed tariff on the basis of 


aos of raw cane sugar adopted by Senator Aldrich for his calculations in 
is speech of May 25, 1897. 











| Dut ount nec-| , 
| Muty on amount nex, | Differential per 100 





Average | essary to make 100 — 
entered | pounds refined. poanen. 
Degrees. value 100 |—_—__—- . Scnintiahis 
pounds. | Wilson | Proposed | Wilson | Proposed 
| tari. | tariff. | tariff. | tariff. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
197 96. 45 171.99 14,85 23.01 
201 96. 88 173. 58 14. 42 21.42 
205 97.32 175. O4 13.98 19. 96 
209 97. 64 176. 38 13. 66 18. 62 
213 97.98 177.58 13. 32 17.42 
216 97.63 178. 65 13. 67 16.35 
219 97.41 179.59 13.89 15.41 
222 97.09 180. 41 14. 21 14.59 
225 96. 72 181.09 14. 58 13.91 
228 96. 31 181. 63 14. 99 13. 37 
21 95. 85 182. 46 15. 45 | 13. 54 





Now, Mr. President, let us look at the peculiarity of the forma- 
tion of the proposed tariff. The proposed tariff starts at 100 de- 
grees, with 1.825 cents duty, specific. It runs down 3} points for 


every degree. Why? Why does it run down 3} points for every 
d ? Is there that much difference in the value of a degree? 


If at 100 the tariff is 1.825, at 99 it ought to be one hundredth less 
than that, oughtit not? But instead of being .01825 it is 34 points. 
Can the Senator from Iowa tell me why this sudden jump of 3} 
points is made from the top down? Why was not the decline 
made in proportion to the actual value of each test of sugar as 
shown by the highest test at 100? 

There is a concealed differential there, for as the degrees go 
down the tariff on the lower grades is made in favor of the trust. 
The jump is too much, and it is possible for them under this slid- 

downward scale to import their sugar, say, at 90 degrees, 
w the tariff is $1.47, instead of at 96 degrees, where it is $1.68. 
There is not that difference in the value of the sugar, and this 
scale, falling very rapidly, is altogether in favor of the 


im of grades of sugar carrying the lowest tariff, which 
wilben most beneficial to the trust. 
It has been stated that this declension is made to make amends for 


argument has no weight, for the reason that the difference is fixed 

ee of the grade and not by any artificial declension in 
the scale. If 90-test sugar sells for so much, the buyer has dis- 
counted in the price the extra costof refining, as a matter of course, 
is a benefit conferred by this arithmetical declension for 
which there is no necessity. 

I offer a table in connection with this statement showing what 
ought to be the real declension from 100 de down, instead of 
the artificial declension of 3} potato for a degree. This table has 

by Mr. . Holt, of New, York, a very com- 
and there is no doubt about its correctness, because 
matter of calculation, and anybody can look it over 


d 


5 


E 
5 


i 


is a pure 
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ZSss 
Table showing the differentials me ref is } t} schedul ‘ep fed f ” 
the conference committee, including the cx i Terentials duc the use 
of the incorrect increm it there adopted of thirty ; idths of ent. 
Duty} Differential, 

Duty per pound ’ neluding 

| pound on raw su ~ Oneealed | increment 

Degree test. | rawsugar with rom “| error and 

under con- | incre ere 0 0.38 

ference bill O.OTS25 men nt per 

nt pound 
Cents Centa ( ‘ 

ie 1. 825 1. 82500 + 00000 o.50500 
90 . 1.790 1. 80075 OLGTS 15 
abe ae | 1.75 1.7 OG350 AGRO 
as 1.720 1. 770 (60RD SA 
8 | 1. 685 1. 732K) O6TOO 7200 
® . 1.650 | 1. 733875 OS875 S875 
iM 1.615 L 7 Loogo OO550 
oo) 1. 580 | 1. G0725 11725 | HW 
@. 1.45 1. 67900 L400 6900 
91 1.510 1. GO075 Logs OTS 
9 1.475 1. (4250 liv 67250 
ao 1. 440 1. 62425 Isa HS8eRd 
XS 1. 446 1. 60000 “oO 100 Oooo 
87 } 1.370 L.SST75 21775 | (2275 
8b | 1. 35 1. 56950 23450 73050 
8&5 1. S00 L552 Wi | TRS 
s4 1. 285 1. 53300 “SOO 77300 
&3 1.250 1.51475 28475 . 8075 
&2 1. 195 1. 40050 LO SOHO 
81. 1. 160 1. 47825 | Ik RZ 
80 1,125 1. 46000 S000) 84000 
79 | 1.090 1.44175 S175 5675 
78 | 1.055 1. 42000) wR) 87350 
+7 1.020 1. 40525 25 80025 
eee RS L Se700 draw) oo700 
75 250 1. 36875 41875 375 


As a matter of course, Mr. President, it would be perfectly futile 
for me or for any other man to attempt to have the pending bill 
recommitted or sent back to conference, but in the face of the 
enormous advantages enjoyed and to be enjoyed by the sugar trust, 
I think the duty we owe to the country ought to impel us to have 
a revision of the sugar schedule. There is no other revision than 
the cutting off the differential which will satisfy justice and satisfy 
the needs of the people. This enormous institution defies alike 
the power of the courts and the power and weight of public opin- 
ion. Boldly and defiantly it flaunts its ill-gotten gains in the face 
of the people of the United States, and goes before Congress and 
insolently lays before it its demands for protection. 

What protection, other than the protection of the law which 
protects every individual, has this institutiona right to ask? Has 
ita right to demand at the hands of the people of the United States 
a further lease of power not only to add to the burdens of the 
people, but to add to the contempt of the people for its nonobserv- 
ance of law? The antitrust law is an absolute dead letter. It has 
never been invoked against the sugar trust in an efficient way. 
The law officials appear to be unable to reach this institution, and 
the whole United States appears to wither and dwindle in the 
presence of this gigantic monopoly. 

Mr. President, this bill carries an ad valorem or a rate of taxa- 
tion higher than any act ever carried. If we include sugar in the 
list of dutiable articles upon the old McKinley Act, you will find 
that the pending bill carries enormously higher rates than that 
act. Including sugar, in the McKinley Act the duties are some- 
what over 36 per cent. Excluding sugars, those rates are about 
50 per cent, as against about 55 per cent under this bill. I would 
inquire if the time has come which the Senator from Rhode Island 
spoke of in his opening speech when protection carried to its legiti- 
mate results would fail to produce revenue? I wish to know where 
the revenue is to come from under this bill for at least two years, 

There have been importations of wool sufficient, I am told, to 
keep the woolen mills going for-two years. I saw inthe paper 
this morning that $125,000 of sugar was hastening into the port of 
New York to be delivered before the new tariff bill is passed and 
the new duties attached. It is asserted in the public press that at 
least six months’, if not eight months’ supply of sugar is on hand 
now. 

Mr. GEAR. I caninform the Senator on that question exactly. 
There is just four months’ scant stock of sugar in this country. 

Mr. CAFFERY. When did the Senator get that information? 

Mr. GEAR. It is so stated in the report of Willet & Gray, the 
great sugar paper in the United States. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The same report quoted to me by the Senator 
from Iowa about six weeks ago? 

Mr. GEAR. It is published every week regularly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Since the period when the Senator made that 
remark, I am told the sugar trust has had vessels from every 
quarter of the globe bringing in sugar. 

Mr. GEAR. What the Senator has been told and what the 
I go simply by 


Senator has heard I do not take into account. 
statistics. 
Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator goes by Willet & Gray? 
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Mr. GEAR. Seven hundred and thirty-five thousand tons—— 

Mr. CAFFERY. He goes by Willet & Gray’s statistics. 

Mr. GEAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It is an organ in the interest of the sugar 
trust. It is no more to be taken than publications in other prints, 
and not so much to be taken. 

Mr. GEAR. I do not say that it is, but Willet & Gray quote 
the arrivals, the tons, and we know what the consumption is per 


capita. 

Mr. CAFFERY. So does the Journal of Commerce; so does 
almost every other newspaper published in New York. It is no 
more authority than any other paper. 

Mr. GEAR. Certainly, but I would suggest to the Senator 
that these papers all agree, and in addition the Senator can verify 
it by his own Government statistics published by the Bureau. 

r. CAFFERY. If the Senator will get the statistics, I should 
like to see them. 

Mr. GEAR. All the Senator has to do is to go to the same 
place to get them that I do, 

Mr. CAFFERY. I have seen the statement in a number of 

blic prints that there was close on to eight months’ supply on 

and now. I can not name the icular prints, but I can state 
that I have seen them, and I think one newspaper is about as good 
authority as another. e 

Mr. GEAR. No doubt the Senator has seen the old story that 
= moon is made of green cheese. Yet I do not think he be- 

ves it. 

Mr, CAFFERY. I have heard the story frequently just as the 
Senator is now repeating it, and I do not believe his statement or 
his story. 

Mr. President, there is no use to wrangle about these matters. 
Everybody knows that when the duties are to be made higher the 
importations are rushed in, and everybody knows that the sugar 
trust takes care of its own, and the public prints state that there 
is a very large amount, some of them say an eight-months supply, 
on hand. But every available pound of sugar in the universe has 
been bought up and brought into the United States in order to es- 
cape the increased duties; and if they did not do that they would 
not be as wise in their day and generation as the wool people. 

There is no doubt about the fact that the wool people have bought 
up all the wool in the world purchasable, and there is no dispute 

ut the fact that the sugar trust has done likewise; so much so 
that Secretary Gage was impressed with the equity and justice of 
levying an excise tax of a cent a pound upon the ee imported 
lately, to take from the trust some of its benefits and not permit it 
to import under a low duty and hold the price up under a high 
duty, as it certainly will. 

I had inquired, before the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Grar] in- 
terrupted me, whether or not the point has been reached where 

rotection would cease to be a revenue getter. The Senator from 
Rhode Island said protection pursued toits legitimate ends would 
result in that way. 

Mr. President, is not the end at hand? Have not the rates in 
this bill been raised so high as to prohibit foreign importations? 
Was there not a note of warning in the address of the South 
American envoys to this country on some occasion, I think on the 
assembling of the South Americans at the Philadelphia Museum? 
Was there not a voice of w: sounded then? Was it not 
stated that this bill is virtually a declaration of war against the 
trade of South America? Her wool istaxed. Her hides are taxed. 
Her tallow is taxed. Where can there be that Pesan 
that free interchange of products, when the of those coun- 
tries into the United States are so highly ? What, again, 
did Dr. w say the other day in regard to the utterance of the 
French minister when exp of* will were exchanged 
between the United States representatives and the French repre- 


before yesterday by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. \). 
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DRICH] in a callogny betwomm him and the Senator from Arka... 
Mr. Jones], in which the Senator from Rhode Island said {),, 
e would not impose a duty on sugar except for revenue pur- 


poses. As to protective , for purposes of protection. |), 
inference is irresistible that he wou . te Tai. 


ld not impose atariff. [ thi), 
that statement ought to be emphasized, so that my own pov). 
can understand that the beauties of protection are not for So.):).- 
ern agricultural interests. Let them see that it is only for re, 
nue that our friends on the other side have been forced to er, 
sugar and use it to help them out of their difficulties, and ¢)).., 
contemptuously cast it aside, as they did in 1890. 

It has been intimated and expressed many times on the o!}, , 
side that sugar did not come within the protective principle, si\, - 
teem it has been produced to a very small extent in ¢),. 

nited States, I suppose; and in that particular the sugar plant. | 
have been fortunate, because the necessities of the other side hay. 
driven them to the imposition of a tariff upon sugar. They in.\ 
take notice, however, and take heed of the declaration that proj. 
tion is not for sugar. 

The very keystone of the Democratic arch, the theory of tari 
for revenue only, is grounded upon:a tariff on sugar. The tery 


_keystone of the ublican arch is free sugar. The keystone «/ 


the Democratic is free wool. The keystone of the Repu)- 
lican arch is a high tariff on wool. There are the two princip!:s 
of taxation right straight before you. The one is produced to a 
extent to supply about half the needs of the United States, th. 
other to an extent to supply about one-eighth of the needs of tl: 
United States. So the difference of three-eighths against sua 
as compared with wool is sufficient, i to Republican 
theory, to cast it into the outer darkness of free trade, and th: 
four-eighths in favor of wool entitles it to a front pew in th: 
Republican church. 
his difference can not be emphasized too much. The differ- 
ence between the Democratic party and the Republican party in 
a matter of essential principle has its full illustration in the <i’- 
ference between the tariff on wool and the tariff on sugar. The 
idea of stretching the tariff everywhere where it may produce a 
revenue finds no lodgment in my mind. revenue must be 
uced from articles that put the most money in the Treasury 
of the Government and the least money into the pockets of indi- 
viduals. You can not go upon an excursion to find some article 
here and there that may produce a little revenue in order under 
Democratic auspices Democratic doctrine to place a tariff 
upon it. That is my idea, and I believe it is a correct idea. Itis 
one that I am going to abide by, at all events. 

Mr. President, this bill will soon become alaw. I am told every- 
— is in readiness to be signed as soon as it passes this body. [ 
think it will share the fate of the old bill of abominations of 142s. 
That bill was the signal of the defeat of protection. After that 
bill was there was a compromise in 1833, whereby a reduc- 
tion of the tariff took re ene J until 1842. In 1842 the 

ani time for the complete realization 

delayed a little, but in 1846, when the 
Democrats again came into power, they carried out, finally, their 
i that year. In 1857 the whole 


Democratic idea was eee were going ac- 
cording to the ‘orms and af the varie in thoeo 


e 


sentatives? ‘‘Good words are in their place. Americans | and 


rg friendly. They act ina h way; but your tariff is hostile 
rance.” 

This tariff is a declaration of war against the products of the 
civilized world. If there is anything that has escaped in these 
four thousand and odd articles 7. the dutiable list of any con- 
sequence, I want to know what it is. The poor boon of free bag- 

and cotton ties was denied to the Southern planter. The 
ate voted with a considerable to put those articles 
upon the free list. That poor boon, w articles, if dutiable, 
— not yield in excess a million dollars, was denied to the South- 
ern planter. 
1e delusive boon of a tariff on corn and wheat and oats and 
barley is given the Northwest. I am very that the delusive 
boon of a tariff on cotton was denied the South. It would have 
been a mere game of delusion if it had been out. It would 
have yen no higher price for cotton would have been 
one of those insidious acts which, while it would = any 
real benefit, might have instilled in the Southern —_ 


- of protection. I am heartily glad it was knocked 


fore forgetting it, I wish to allude toa statement made day 














1897. 


trade—for this declaration of trade war? I think there will be, 
and I think before two years roll around there will be a universal 
demand arising from every corner of this Republic for the repeal 
of a law which in point of iniquity, in point of excessive rates, 
exceeds and excels the bill of abominations of 1828. 

There is one point on which I agree with my silver brethren on 
this side of the Chamber and on the other side of the Chamber. I 
never believed, and I do not now believe. that any prosperity can 
ever be created by tariff taxation of a kind like this. This bill 
may settle some unsettled conditions; it may help the import 
trade to some extent, but the vast volume of our trade is domestic. 
The bill has not and will not disturb enterprises of a purely do- 
mestic character. If a company wants to build a railroad from 
Texas toward the Northwest, what is to prevent it? 

Have tariff rates much todo with it? Theonly impediment and 
barrier to building a railroad, as affected by tariff laws, has been 
the very excessive price of steel rails. But the bottom has dropped 
out of the steel-rail pool, and rails are at a normal price. There 
is nothing to impede the building of railroads, there is nothing 
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to impede the construction of canals, nothing to impede entering 
into all the enterprises of a purely domestic character unaffected 


by importations or by foreign trade. Why the paralysis of trade? 
at is the cause of the stagnation of trade entirely disconnected 
with foreign trade? 

Some of my friends on this side say it is because they have not 
the unlimited coinage of silver. I say it is because of the con- 
stant assault upon the present standard of value. We are dia- 
metrically op in view to that, but we both agree as to the 
effect of a tariff bill as a producer of prosperity. How can a na- 
tion be made richer by each individual being made poorer? How 
can you swell the aggregate of national gain and destroy the sep- 
arate gain of each individual? Can you make prosperity by pil- 
ing up money in the Treasury to be taken from the pockets of 
the people? Is that a way to increase individual wealth? The 
wealth of this great Republic is in its private citizens, and when 
yous — at their pockets you strike at the sum total of national 
wealth. 

1 do hope that my views in this regard may be falsified. I do 
hope that we shall have prosperity. But I do not look for it to 
come from tariff legislation. I look for it to come from entirely 
normal conditions. I look for it to come from causes outside of 
tariffs. 1 do hope that the unexpected may happen—that some 
avenue may be 0 whereby the energies of this great people 
rel onc to their individual benefit as well as to the national 

nefit. 

Mr. President, I have occupied more of the time of the Senate 
than I in the beginning. I have run over briefly this 

schedule and I have brought to the attention of the Senate 
as well as I could the misleading character of the schedule intro- 
duced as a predicate to support the conference report upon the 
schedule. 
now offer, in connection with the papers already mentioned by 
me, a statement prepared by Mr. Byron W. Holt. Without read- 
it, L ask that it be inserted in the REcoRD 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the paper 
referred to will be inserted in the Recorp. 
The papers referred to are as follows: 


The only pieces of plunder dropped by the trust were the 7} cents per 100 
pounds differential on refined sugar and one-tenth of a cent per pound special 
reduction on raw sugars testing 87 or below. In the first place, the trust has 
not,as a matter of fact, dropped all of the 7} cents per 100 pounds differential. 
By relsing the whole scale of duties it will receive under the conference sched- 

the same protection upon refined as it would have received under the Sen 
ateschedule, namely, $1.95 per 100pounds. Therefore it holds on tothe 7} cents 
for the half year supp’ ly of sugar which it has imported in anticipation of the 
increased duties, which it now has on hand. 

In the next place, the rearrangement of duties because of the change in the 
increment from .08 cent per pound for each degree to .(5} cent gives the 
trust an advantage in importing ordinary sugars which nearly makes up 


for its loss by the 7} cents, and for the loss of the one-tenth of a cent 
per pound on = esugars. Thus, under the Senate schedule, the differ 
a 


". 


ence between y on refined sugar and on 92-degree raw sugar (about 

the a: test of _o— ) is 44 cent per pound. Under the con- 

ference the difference is .405. Thus, if importations continue as 
have d only .035 


.075 cent per pound, 
t because the conference cabot in- 
great because of the incorrect Senate 
favor of the im of low © raw sugars, it is almost 
under this schedule the average test of raw sugars imported 
Sede to 86 ~e Under the Senate  seaeete, the difference, between 
on a pound raw sugar testing a pound of refined sugar is 
-56 cent; under the conference schedule this difference is .535 cent: thus, by 
aaaaieg, So vant of sugars to 88 degrees, the trust would have re- 
hirds of what it lost by dropping the 7} cents. When 75-degree 
sugar is reached, it will be seen that the trust has not only recovered all of 
the but one-half of the one-tenth of a cent dropped. 
would have greatly encouraged the importation of 
The conference schedule would still further stimu- 
There is an enormous amount of concealed protec- 
incorrect increment used in both the Senate and conference sched- 
1.825 cents per pound on 100-degree raw sugars, the in- 
.01825. Such an increment would neither discriminate in 


against the importation of low-grade sugars as compared with 
With such an increment, the duty on 88 dexree sugar 


This see ae panes a ne mcrement used,it is 


Scene, the trust will 
which it is pretended that it drops. 
creases the discrimination 


] 


sugar, a protection amount 
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ing to one-fifth of a cent per pound. On 75-degree sugar, with the correct in- 
crement, there should be levied a duty of 1.368 


The duty on 75-degree sugar under the conference schedule is but .%, 
showing the concealed protection to be er two-fifths of a cent per pound 
There is absolutely nothing in the claims of the tru: ‘ that greater 
differential should be used for each degree than i vit by d the 
amount of the duty on 1 pound of 100-degree raw sugar I itfer 
ence in cost of refining low-grade as compared with hig! i ugars is ex- 
pressed in the market price of these sugars, and no t, therefore 
should be made to express this difference again the d ‘ these 
sugars. This incorrect increment contains the “n er int fer n the 
conference schedule. By means of it the trust appears t ‘ ed” 
the House and to have made Speaker REED believe that tho 


profits, when in fact it has not done so 
There is no pretension that the trust has let go any of th 


duties. Thus, the outrageous duty on all refined sugar, no n \ 

test, still remains at 1.9% per pound. As has been shown in the Sen nad 
not disputed, this duty will absolutely prohibit the importatio ‘ 

grade refined sugars. These are the sugars which mye tht 

ous grades of soft sugars produced by the trust and largely u ba 
preservers, and confectioners. These sugars test from & to %4, and therefore 
contain from about 6 to 15 per cent of water. No importer « t afford 
import these sugars and pay the same rate of duty upon the water as u i 
the pure sugar contained in them There is absolutely no reason why « 


levied on both raws and refined should not be graded str ! 
with the polariscopic test, allowing whatever differential is thor 
sary for refined sugars. This is easily the most glaring and outrag 
ture of the present sugar schedule 

The trust retains the differential of 12 


cents per 100 pounds and the coun 
tervailing duty of 38 cents. The countervailing duty is practically so much 
; , 
clear protection for the trust, because it operates against t] mnly refined 


sugars which compete to any extent in our markets, while the countervailing 


duty on raw sugars will not operate against the sugars used by the trust. 


The minimum of protection to refiners under the conference schedule will 
certainly not be less than three-fifths of acent per pound. The maximum 
will be close to lcent. The average will probably be about n-tenths, and 
| not less than would have been the average under the Senate schedulk 

Not only does the conference schedule rest upon the same false ba is 
the Senate and House schedule—the incorrect Treasury tabl dra 
allowances——but it increases the error in the increment used. Rerrp’s i 
“victory” isa barren one. This fact will probably become apparent du 


the next few days while the Republican papers are 
“triumph.” 


prociaiming 


Under the conference schedule the trust would wallow in protection a 
never before. Besides the visible protection in the one-eighth of a cent dif 
ferential and in the thirty-eight one-hundredths of a nt countervailir 
duty, there is concealed protection in all parts of the schedulk Che inere 


ment used affords protection varying from two-fifths of a cent per pound 


7>+-degree sugar to one-sixteenth of a cent on #j-degree sugar. It will w 
doubtedly yield an average protection of not less than one-fifth of a cent per 
pound. This incorrect increment in fact contains one of the bigges iteals”’ 
ever put into a tariff bill. 

The correct deduction of duty to be made for each decrease of 1 degree of 
saccharine strength is one one-hundredth of the duty on 100-degree sugar 
Thus,with a duty of 2 cents per pound on 100-degree raw sugar, the deduction 
for each degree less than 100choutd be two one-hundredths of a cent per pound 

This preserves the parity of the duties on all grades of sugar and does not 
discriminate in favor of or against the importation of any particular grade 
With a duty of 1.825 cents per pound on 100-degree raw sugars the increment 
should be .01825. Instead of this deduction or increment there w 


os deducted 
in the Senate bill three one-hundredths of a cent per pound for each dex f 
1 degree in saccharine strength. This increment has been increased to 

and one-half one-hundredths in the conference schedule. With a dut 
1.825 cents per pound on 1(0-degree raw sugar the proper duty to levy on 8 
degree sugar is 1.606 and on 75-degree sugar 1.568 c I * the inc 


ents By usin 


rect increment the conference bill levies a duty of 1.405 cents per pound on 
&8-degree sugar and only .%5 cent per pound on 75-degree sugar. It is evident 
therefore, as stated above, that there is over two-tifths of a cent concealed 
protection on 75-degree sugar and one-fifth of a cent on S8-degree suga 

It is quite probable that under this schedule the average test of impor i 
sugars voule drop from above 92 degrees, where it is at present, to && degre« 


or lowe The refiners would contract for foreign sugars, as they did fiftee 





years ago, by making an agreement that such sugars should not t« 

a certain point. The sugar trust could well afford to drop the .075 cen 
differential in favor of this unfair increment. It did not take Wall st 
long to discern this concealed protection. The price of sugar-tr 

rose 1) points within a few hours after the sugar schedule was pub 

and is now higher than ever before. It is pretended by ntrrust 1 


sentatives that an increment should be used w! iv ‘ 
ereased cost of refining low-grade as compared with high-« 





There is absolutely nothing in these claims. The difference in the marke 
prices of low and high grade sugars expresses e differen in the coat 
refining these sugars. Were this not true, refiners would not purchase low 
grade sugars. There can, then, be no excuse for a ng for this differ 
again by an arrangement of duties. The dut hould be ad din 
accordance with the pure sugar contained in any kind of sugar mported 
It is by means of this unfair increment that the trust has ! i” ¢ 
House; that is, Speaker Reep. 

The fact that the same duty is levied on low as on high grads gars con 
ceals a liberal supply of protection. Much, if not most, of the for ef 1 
sugar imported at the present time consists of low-grade vara te ne fr 
85 to 9t degrees. As the conference schedule woul l put the same pon 
these sugars, containing from 6 to 15 per cent iter. a 1 
refined sugar testing 100 degrees, the importation of these sugars w 
cease. The trust could then increase its output of low-grad lars and 
¢hem on itsown terms. The average test of refined rar l 
try might then decline from about #9, where it is at present, t ) j 
this way the trust would reap extra protection profits of ¢ . 


pounds. There is absolutely no reason why duties levied on bot 
refined sugar should not be graded strictly in accor: 
test. allowing whatever differential is thought 1 


The countervailing duty is practically so n clear pro ion 1 
trust, because it operates against the only refined sugars which compete to 
any extent in our markets, while the countervailing duty on raw sugars wil 
not operate against the sugars used by the trust. The 1 mum of 
tion to refiners under the conference schedule will certainly not be less t 





three-fifths of a cent per pound. The maximum will be « 
average will probably be about seven-tenths, 
been the average under the Senate schedule. 

The protection of the trust for the first year under the new schedule is 
practically unlimited; that is, its profits are limited only by the extent to 
which it can raise prices without greatly reducing the consumption of 
sugar. When, about two weeks ago, Secretary Gage proposed his perfectly 
fair internal-revenue tax of 1 cent a pound on any refined sugar which. after 


Lose ¢t 


and not less than would have 
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the passage of the tariff act, shall be produced from sugars imported into tke 
United States prior to this act, one of the trust's representatives, Mr. Gray, 
of Willett & Gray, laughed at the scheme, and said that it would not work, 
because the trust would simply raise prices and collect the tax from the con- 
sumer. Mr. Willett added that ‘this result could not be averted by the 
importation of more sugar from abroad at the lower cost which the passage 
of the act would have brought about, because the amount needed could not 
be got immediately from abroad, and hence the raw sugars here would have 
to be refined, the tax paid, and the price raised.” 

Willett & Gray's Sugar Journal of July 15 confirms these statements when 
it says, in speaking of possible importations of foreign refined sugars, that 
“when considering the influences of these foreign importations it will be 
necessary to take note that the quantity available just at present is very 
moderate, and the disposition to import them is even less, while the stock of 
foreign sugars in this country is being rapidly diminished by the large de- 
mand which exists for them. Refiners, therefore, may not, for the present 
at least, pay much attention to foreign sugars, as they may be obliged to do 
later on when the workings of the new tariff become fairly adjusted.” 

It is evident that during the next six months or more the trust will have 
full control of our markets. No considerable importations are possible, be- 
cause the world has beendrained of sugar -to stock up our refineries. The 
trust has already taken some advantage of the situation by advancing the 
—— of refined sugar to 41. while the price of 9-degree raw. is only 3). This 
eaves a net protection of about three-fourths of a cent per pound, or 
$30,000,000 a year. It is probable that this difference will be increased rather 
than decreased during the next six months. Add to this the $10,000.000 profit 
on the sugar now on hand, and we see how easy it will be for the trust to make 
50 per ceat on its nominal capital of $75,000,000 and over 100 per cont on its 
actual capital during the next year. Is it surprising that the price of sugar 
stock should soar? 


Mr. BURROWS, Mr. President, it was not my purpose to par- 
ticipate in this debate. I have cordially cooperated with Senators 
on this side of the Chamber in refraining from taking any partin 
the discussion with a view of hastening, if possible, the early de- 
termination of this matter. But there has been such an assault 
made upon one portion of the bill, namely, the lumber schedule, 
that I feel constrained to make a brief statement in connection 
with that industry. It was denounced by the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. ALLEN] pene as the most ‘infamous schedule” 
in the measure, which was but reiterating what has been fre- 
‘ ae declared on the floor of the Senate during the progress of 
this debate. 

Iam aware of the fact that the people of my own State are 
somewhat divided upon this question, and if I was a protectionist 
only for Michigan the problem would be a very difficult and em- 
harrassing one for me to solve. However, I do not believe in pro- 
tection for my State alone, but for all the States; not for one 
industry, but all industries; not for one portion of the country, 
but for the whole country, and hence in considering this question I 
look beyond the State of Michigan to discover, if possible, the 
magnitude and the needs of this great industry. 

pon such a survey, I find this industry is not confined to the 
State of Michigan alone or to the States of the Northwest, but i 
a nore from the census of 1890 that it is the leading industry in 
rty States of this Union. It is the largest single manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States, and to promote its interest 
there was convened on the 15th of December, 1896, a great national 
convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, in which there was a representa- 
tion by delegates from twenty-two States of this Union. As in- 
dicating the general interest in this subject, I hold in my hand 
telegrams from Mississippi, South Carolina, Virginia, New York, 
North Carolina, Alabama, West Virginia, Missouri, Georgia, and 
many other States, pwerenggy gic on to the great lumber inter- 
ests of the United States. e following is a fair sample of the 
general character of these appeals: 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 6, 1897. 
We implore you and other friendly Senators to prevent reduction of $1 
duty on white-pine lumber. Discrepancy in freight ratesin favor of Canada 
over the South has already a yellow-pine industry. Without $ pro- 
tection we can not expect to sur ~ : 


e 
. J. NEWMAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Recurring to the census of 1890, we find the capital invested in 
the lumber industry in the United States at that time gregated 
$750,000,000. The number of establishments was nearly 24,000, 
employing 600,000 people, to whom there was yoo in wages in a 
single year $130,000,000, furnishing the means of livelihood to more 
than 3,000,000 of our people. 

I first had occasion to examine this question in 1888, when a 
tariff measure known as the Mills bill was under consideration in 
the House of Representatives; and I then found that in the State 
= Michigan — there — mre rae: in Paty rape in- 

ustry; that it gave employmen ,000 people; that it paid in 
wages annually to tasiabering people of my own State $17,558,500; 
that $4,000,000 in addition was annually expended for transpor- 
tation; and in addition to all this the farmers of Michigan, who 
are to suffer, it is said, by this duty on lumber, found an enlarged 
market in the mills and lumber camps of the State for over $6,000,- 


_ 000 annually of the products of their farms. Such the magnitude 


and advantages of the ar in Michigan alone. 

In the country at large I found $200,000,000 invested in the 
lumber industry of the United States, paying annually wages 
aggregating $90,000,000, and that the farmers of the country were 
finding a market for the products of their farms in the camps and 





in the mills valued at $30,000,000 annually. In addition to thes 
sums are the many millions paid annually to manufacturers 4)):) 
merchants, all of which tends to give employment within on, 
borders both to capital and labor and swell the tide of State anu 
national activity. 

Such, Mr. President, is the magnitude of this industry in »\ 
own State and in the country at large. d 


RATE OF DUTY. 


The rate of duty imposed upon lumber is the lowest of any 
schedule in this bill, somewhere from 15 to 18 per cent, while the 
duty on white pine of $2 per thousand at the average retail price js 
only 10 per cent, making it among the lowest rates of duty which 
this bill carries. Further than this, there is no reason why the 
white pine of Michigan and the Northwest should not have the 
same measure of protection as the spruce of Maine or the hemlock 
of Pennsylvania. 





DEPRESSION OF THE INDUSTRY. 


I also find that this industry has suffered beyond all measure 
during the last few years. I hold in my hand Dun’s Review for 
January 9, 1897, in which I find a statement of the failures in the 
lumber industry in the United States. In 1894 there were 314, 
with liabilities aggregating $5,997,000; in 1895, 298, with liabilities 
of $6,084,000, and in 1896, 493 failures, with liabilities reaching 
the enormous sum of $16,314,532, the heaviest loss sustained by 
any industry in a single year in the United States. P 

The lumber convention to which I have referred, held in Decem- 
ber last, in speaking of the disaster which has overtaken this 
industry, declared as follows: 


Notwithstanding the fact that the consumption was tremendously cur 
tailed throughout this country, and the Uni States has not in any twelve 
months since June 30, 1893, consumed to exceed 75 per cent of its annual con- 
sumption for several years preceding the panic, the Canadians have con 
tinued to gain. Mills have been erected on Canadian soil, and during the 

ear ending June 30, 1896, iepeeiemens of boards, deals, planks, etc., from 

‘anada amounted to 786,209, feet, valued at $8,505.64. The first three 
months of the present Government year showed importations of 225,- 
396,000 feet, which, if maintained for the year, would bring the aggregate to 
much the highest point ever known. 

That in the face of business depression and greatly reduced buying power, 
that in the face of our own low prices and le tod of our product, 
our Canadian competitors should have been able approximately to maintain 
the volume of their sales, and then to increase them; that while our lumber 
was lying idle in the piles. vainly awaiting buyers, the Canadian product 
should have been moved in larger volume than ever before across the border, 
indicates the r to American lumber interests from this formidable 
es competition, let me warn you, that is only just beginning to 


elt, 

It would be instructive to know the precise magnitude of the American 
demand for lumber, but let us estimate the requirement for lumber with 
which the Canadian product comes directly in competition—such as white 
, yellow pine, hemlock, and ice—at 16,000,000,000 feet in 1892 and 12,000, . 
,000 feet in 1895-96, and we that Canada in the former year furnished 
about 4 per cent of our supplies and in the latter about 6} per cent, a com- 
parative increase of five-eighths. 


Furthermore, during the twelve months ending June 30, 1896, there were 


imported from Canada 315,464,000 feet of e saw logs, making a total of 
supplies received from Canadian femecte at 1,101, 3.000 feet during that 


It has been asserted that our Government needs revenues. A little mat- 
ter of one and a half to two million dollars does not amount to very much, 
but it would help. 


Attention may be called to the importation of boards, deals, and planks 
alone for the first nine months of the current year, which were almost iden- 
rae in quantity with the entire 1896 season's outputs of all the Canadian mills 


the Ottawa rict, present most important manufacturing district 
in the Dominion. = . 


I know something of the disaster which has overtaken this in- 
dustry in my own State, for when visiting the northern portion 
of the State and the lumber sections during the last year I saw 
every where the mills shut down, their product stacked and unsold, 
the lumber camps broken up, labor out of employment, or wages 
reduced, while the Canadian mills were busy day and night and 
the of Canadian labor rapidly advancing. 

Ihold in my hand a statement showing that in six establish- 
ments in the State of Minnesota in 1892 the laboring men received 
$578,000 in wages, and in 1896, from the same mills, they received 
only $212,000. In other words, the laboring men of these locali- 
ties lost in wagesin 1896 over 1892, 000. 

During the year 1896 the data ting to wages are in strong 
contrast with 1892. Six concerns in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
show the following decrease in days employed and wages paid: 














Days’ employ- 
aan gree ‘i; | Amount paid in 
employees. wey. 








1897. 
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From this statement it appears that the six concerns in Minne- | feet, 12,000,000,000 feet more than it was declared we had in 1890, 


sota and Wisconsin in 1892 furnished 417,047 days’ labor to the | it is estimated that 50,000,000,000 still 1 


laboring men of those States, while in 1896 they furnished only | 


237,648 days of labor; or in other words, the laboring men in the 
localities where these six concerns are located lost 179,399 days’ 
labor in a single year. 

In wages it also appears that these six concerns paid in 1892 to 
the laboring men in the localities where they are situated $578,- 
975.42, while in 1896 they paid only $212,894.44. In other words, 
the laboring men in these several localities lost in wages in 1896 
$366,080.98. ; 

It also appears that in the year 1896, while the consumption of 
lumber in the United States fell off 25 per cent, the Canadian im- 
portations of lumber into the United States increased more than 
46 per cent. 

QUANTITY OF WHITE PINE. 


But it is urged as a reason for a lower duty on white pine than 
that fixed in the bill that the forests of white pine in the United 
States will soon be exhausted. The Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. PETTIGREW | exhibited a map which, Senators will remember, 
conveyed the impression that the aor of white pine was much 
greater in Canada than in the United States. It is true the Sen- 
ator corrected the impression which the map conveyed by admit- 
ting that the white pine in the United States was in excess of that 
in Canada; and yet he probably was conscious of the fact’that the 
impression made upon the mind of Senators by the map would be 
more enduring than anything that distinguished Senator could 
possibly say. 

Turn to the agricultural report of the Canadian Government 
for the year 1895, and I find astatement, which I will ask to insert 
in the REcorD without reading, showing that the total amount of 
pine in Canada is 37,000,000,000 feet; while in the United States 
to-day itis admitted to be about 50,000,000,000 feet. So the im- 
pression intended to be conveyed by the exhibition of the map 
showing that the Canadian pine far exceeded the supply in the 
United States was entirely erroneous. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Approximate estimate of the quantity of pine in Canada. 

Feet, B. M. 

For Ontario a careful estimate gives 38,808 square miles of pine 
jands. Assuming half a million feet, board measure, to the 
mile, which is the Provincial estimate for the land under 
license, and is oe about correct, while the unlicensed 
area is not likely to produce more, seeing that the pine grows 
sparser and smaller to the northward and westward, we have 

For Quebec a similar estimate gives 31,468 square miles of pine 
lands. Assuming the same proportionate yield, we have.... 15,734, 000,000 

For the Maritime Provinces a similar estimate gives 22,(27 square 
miles of woodland of all kinds. one a fifth part to be 
pine (probably in excess of the reality),and applying the same 
mensurement, we have..................-..-....-.. aide odte 


19, 404, 000, 000 


2, 200, 000, 000 
Total pine from Atlantic to Rocky Mountains -........... 37, 338, 000, 000 


Mr. BURROWS. But the assumption that the white pine will 
soon be exhausted in the United States is wholly fallacious. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senator if it is not supposed that the 
estimate of the white pine in the United States is an underestimate? 

Mr. BURROWS. Unquestionably, as I shall show. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iwish to state also, though the Senator may have 
it in his mind, that the estimate of white pine in existence in the 
United States is about 40,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. BURROWS. Much in excess of that quantity, I believe; 
and it has been frequently stated that these estimates made by 
the Department of Agriculture and from other official sources are 
under rather than over estimates of the quantity of white pine in 
the United States. 

But ension is expressed that the white pine in this coun- 
try will be destroyed, and in order to preserve it it is proposed to 
80 as to make it unprofitable for the owners of pine to 
cut it. That is a solicitude on the part of the General Govern- 
ment which the individual citizen will hardly appreciate. 

Mr. TELLER. We never made any such proposition as that. 

Mr. SPOONER. But you created that impression. 

Mr. BURROWS. But what is there of this apprehension. By 
the census of 1880 it was stated, after careful investigation, that 
the total supply of white pine in the United States was only 80,000,- 
000,000 feet, and it was estimated that about 10,000.000,000 feet 
would becut annually. Therefore, in eight years, if this estimate 
was correct, the white pine in the United States would have been 
long ago entirely exhausted. At the end of ten years, however, as 
appears the census of 1890, after cutting 10,000,000,000 feet 
& year, making a total cut of 100,000,000,000 feet in ten years, it 
was found we still had standing 48,000,000,000 feet after cutting 
20,000,000,000 feet more than it was estimated we had in 1880. 

In 1890 it was estimated we had 48,000,000,000 feet, and with an 

annual cut of 10,000,000,000 feet the white pine would of 
course have been oe exhausted long before this: yet in 1896 
it appears that although we have cut, since 1890, 60,000,000,000 





j 
| 


remain, This demon- 
strates how unreliable all statistics are touching our standing 
timber. The Agricultural Department, in its pamphlet numbered 
10, frankly says that these estimates are merely speculative and 
that it isimpossible to state with any degree of accuracy the amount 
of white pine in the United States. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 
DIVISION OF ForesTRY 
Washington, D. ¢ i 
There are no statistics of timber standing in the United Stat ailablo 
which can claim to be accurate in any mathematical sense, nor w d it be 
possible to ascertain such, if for no other reason than that the methods of 
utilization, which are largely dependent on changes of local and mat 


ditions, change the amounts of material considered merchantable, barvested, 
or sawed from a given forest growth, the conception of what constitutes 
merchantable timber varying 

In the following statement, therefore, only a general survey of the reported 
facts has been attempted for the purpose of making clear the situation re 
garding the supply and consumption of coniferous wood in the United States 
In this the more or less partial estimates of disinterested parties, combined 
with a professional knowledge of possibilities or probabilities, hay n util 
ized for an approximation to the truth—a statement of probabilities rather 
than actualities. 

Ever since the publication of the statistics of the Tenth Census regarding 
the white-pine timber standing—nearly fifteen years—there has beon a con 
tention as to their correctness. Time has proven their extreme inaccuracy, 
for, while then only eight years’ supply was supposed to be standing, when 
the annual cut was 10,000,000,000 feet, we have, with an increased cut, lum 
bered white pine for sixteen years, and still there is a considerable quantity 
left. ; 

As stated before, even now there are really no statistics upon which to 
base a correct prognostication as to the date of this exhaustion. Estimates 
only are available, and estimates of standing timber are proverbially 


unreliable. mostly underestimates, and always to be taken with caution 

In all these estimates of standing timber the writer has leaned toward ex 
travagance rather than understatement, and thus the total is found to add 
up 100,000,000,000 feet of coniferous growthin the Northern States, of which 
less than halt is pine, to satisfy a cut of at least eighteen to twenty billion feet 
per annum. 


Mr. BURROWS. Iwillinsertin the Recorp a statement made 
by the members of the convention as to the amount of timber in 
the United States. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


With the spruce of the New England States, the hemlock of New York 
and Pennsylvania, the pine of the Virginias and the Carolinas, the yellow 
pine and cypress of the entire South Atlantic and Gulf Coast States, the 
poplar, oak, cottonwood, and white pine of the middle South, the mountain 
pine of New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Montana, and Idaho, the white pine 
of the central Northwest, the Douglass fir and cedar of the Puget Sound 
region, and the redwood and sugar pine of California, it isevident that every 
art of the United States is in close proximity to one or more sources of tim- 
er supply, and the aggregate amount, as set forth in the United States 
Forestry Reports, is a sufficient reply to those who claim to fear that 
forests will soon be denuded. 

Especially so is this the case when account is taken of the fact that spruce 
timber reproduces itself to merchantable size every thirty to forty years, 
and in these States where the habit of throwing land out into “old field" 
obtains, it is shown beyond peradventure that several varieties of pine grow 
to saw-log proportions in less than a generation... It may po ly not be 
known to all of your committee that many of the so-called treeless States are 
quite the contrary. One of the largest unbrcken bodies of pine timber in the 

nited States is in the Territory of Arizona. 


FORESTS CAN NOT BE PRESERVED 

Mr. BURROWS. But this anxiety to preserve the white pine 
of the United States, while laudable, is nevertheless futile. 

Mr. TELLER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr, BURROWS. It can not be preserved. 

Mr. TELLER. That is true. 

Mr. BURROWS. It can not be preserved because of the ele- 
ments which will surely destroy it. I remember in 1888 to have 
made some remarks in the House of Representatives upon this 
question, and I was aided in my contention at that time by dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from my own State, at the head of whom 
was Arthur Hill, known and respected throughout our State; and 
I hold in my hand his statement in relation to the lumber indus- 
try, from which I beg to make some brief extracts bearing upon 
the question of the preservation of our forests: 

WASHINGTON, D. C 
Hon. J. C. Burrows, Washington, D. C.: 


One defense of the proposition that lumber should be put on the free list is 
that the lumbermen of this country are destroying the forests, und that this 
so-called destruction should be stopped in the interest of arboriculture. It 
is proposed by a repeal of the lumber tariff to invite Canadian competition 
to the end that the American lumbermen shall be driven out of the br 
and the forests thus remain uncut. 

We do not believe that the magnitude of the industry that it is proposed to 
strike down is generally understood and appreciated 

If this plan for transferring the cutting of timber to Canada, by kk 
could be effected, it would involve then the destruction of the t) 
industry in the country and throw out of work one man in fifteer 
employed in the trades. 
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In the words of our memorial, “Where would these losses be made good and 
in what new field would this labor be employed’ 
But, as has many times been pointed out by the forestry experts, even if 


we stop cutting our white-pine and hemlock timber 
rather lost. from being consumed by forest fires 
The Forestry Report of the United States Census of 1880, pages 490 et seq., 
resented maps and statistics illustrating the continual prevalence of and 
mage to timber by these forest fires. 


it will not be saved, but 
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I hold in my hand that oy on forestr ae of the census of 1880, 
showing, as will be observed by this colored map eee the 
extent of the devastation caused to our forests by the prevalence 
of fires. 

As bearing further upon the destruction of our forests, Mr. Hill 
says: 






































Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator allow me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi. ,» 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? = 
Mr. ALLEN. For a question. 
Mr. BURROWS. Very well. 
Mr. ALLEN. Isimply want to know who Mr. Hill is, 
Mr. BURROWS. ur Hill is a ve - dae ngemeag citizen of 
State, known and res by our ple. He was then, as 
I suppose, interested in the lumber business. 
Mr. ALLEN. In the lumber interests? 
Mr. BURROWS. Yes, sir. So, I say whatever may be 
desire to rs the white pine of this country, it will be im 
sible to because, as has heen stated, when the fires s\\. 
through the forests the timber must be cut or it will become « 
lutely valueless. I have a statement in my hand, made by | 
Eddy, of Michigan, showing that the Government appreci 
this fact, and, with leave of the Senate, will insert it in ; 
RECORD. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


They sweep through the forest and kill the timber. If cut at once and be- 
fore bored by grubs this burned timber makes good lumber. If left standing 
for a year it is unfit for al! but the most common uses, and at the end of, say, 
five years, is worthless. The testimony of Messrs. Rust, Van Schaik, and 
Hotchkiss before the Tariff Commission (see report, 955 et seq.) sets 
i very fully the manner and extent of these losses from forest fires. 

ith railroads Saarerene every portion of the State, and homestead settlers 
clearing land in the midst of pineries, the strictest statutes against the careless 
and criminal burning of our paoeee 5 have been ineffectual to prevent it. 
Fires prevail every year, and duri poe ? years, like 18/1 and 1881, 
they not only da e millions of do lane" worth of timber, but destroy the 
homes on even the lives of settlers, arresting the attention and ev oking the 
charit the whole nation. 

Wehkave attempted to show that the way to save our forests from destruc- 
oan) was to utilize them, and that to com — lumbermen to cease cutting tim- 
ber would bring t one the indust: unit 
Carolina, Bouth Carelina "Georgia, Florida iss show tha ain the eg pel 

r rolina, f ipp is’ 
‘Texas, and Arkansas there was claimed to be 237,000,000,000 feet of pine, and it 
is stated that these are in fact underestimates. The cut of the Northwest, 
as was developed at the January session of the forestry convention of Michi- 

ye exceed the census estimates by at least 50 per cent, so that we may 
safe 


JULY 21, 1897 
Dear Str: Within a few miles of aot. Wis., there is a small In 
reserve ore as the Red Cliff Reserv: the timber upon which was : 
aged by fire last fall to such an extent that the agent of the Governme: 
Ashland concluded that in order tosave it from destruction by worms, w |): |; 
would have taken in the and summer, it was necessary durin 


Feet, B. M. the winter of * to cut and manu re into logs between eight Aap ne 

i Ea oe 300, U0, 000, 000 million feet of ee timber =! -_ reservation. There has been estimat«:{ : 
GN NNO 3c 5 5. tune iclinnilninetbebiibbkinbetnnceess 50,000, 000,000 | _D@.on the tract he Indians on this reservation somewhere 2!) 
Pla and allied wong i Siaiza nord, of tha Noatora States | bait weds ot offre tpiny,copetoer with stares qunmthy of bem 

Ee Socaath Seuuineatiomens at tee thadier Miaaniadin Guimaras? The cient 2 po million feet of logs that were taken from the reser 
In States and Te west of the Rocky Mountains (census) 350,000, 090,000 | , a of the damage tire at the rgeent writing remain in oe he 
on on, W <i uanagon on Lake Sup 

atin mmonhnn teevenwnsak tencntpetamaperonreneret ents CS Keg ed ae os tm bet oe aevlaerentanen manufacturing t hose logs into In n 
coun to-da r,and it was decided would offer ‘orsaleand advertise 
timber vt ag Dees yee | - oe try aa 50 ton. G0n bee feok mee for bids, but in appocqeanes dullness of the. ber and log sapines 83 
to the arcepted estimates y aeny apn a on Report, pages 1023 which has prevailed for an eee ee See peepee Eek were received were 

and ang li), in Canada found to be insufficient to more pay for cost of lumbering these |o 


——_ — Indians of anes eons oe Swe timbe : 
uence logs remain, and much speculation is indu as to 
hat tha Govevuanent will do with them. _ ' 
ares visited the place where these logs are stored, examined them, 
found them as nicea eg nb ag hep tag lace. They wer 


A review of the forestry statistics foe | aS the oe pine -timber supply of 
Canada, east of Manitoba, [nan our borde upper waters of the 
which supply this timber flow 


streams barrens and morasses, 
with here and there a seule and stunted growth of fir. They further 
show that the pine timber of Canada, like that in the Northwestern States, 


does not renew itself when cut, other timber its while the Poe marked with oo circle, U. 8.,” which is the stamp od by the Unit 
ber from Maine down the entire Atlantic coast, the Gulf of Mexico, a gt ~—Somenge ton logs taken nr og ay er eeacer- 
and the timber of our western slope is naturally ced after being cut, = © conditions.of the lumber busin:ss 


and = be, — revented 
It, then, suited in soil and favored by humidity, consti- 
th Sag eae natural timber precerse. and it will continue supply 
pe ag material to our patple long Sitar the pine forests of Canada and the 


ates gages & use them poy enecens in advance : ft 
what it has cost the verminana toouh tele timber, manufacture it into log 
and deliver it into the waters of 


of Lake 
This should be very good evidence the United , ¥~ Government is 


itself ve foots interested in a better condition of the lumber busin: < % 
With this NURI fect of pine and cypress in the South, and with | Whch te hoped to be brought aboat by a protective tari "Eno a 
Bist img foe eateeetaregts ye cataahgey ete | snatch ae tinber bu wis esos in pe = 
why sh we do when we can a marke , 
a, country tor the lumber which we now our | is absolutel 


Sua sevens tees Gow ee Se eneess or timber during the 
year was 643,000,000 feet, roo the Southern a my while 


last fiscal 
the im was 000 feet from And this Canadia be 
comes into direct competition with the Southera product. eee 
Ata large Government sale of timber berths at December 16 last, 
in cortain eases reduced.” Str. Charleton, member of the Canadian e stumpage dues 
Char! member 


Canadian Par 
matters in cha and 
an’ action a 
inv: the northern market so that MOD) font oF Bontheee oie 


W. 8. EDDY. 


Mr. BURROWS. nnn Sonueaaay te fact that it 
would ee loss unless cut, _ i. timber aoe to 
preserve it. I repeat, therefore, ‘orests ean not be pre- 
served, according to the of everyone with for- 
, until we can control the forces of nature. Until we can 
w ane Seen oe eee Soe em aepcaie be preseryc 
York market during the 1887, and we find it to be 
 uitemben on wales the pe ia comes N: on a narrow 

c rt nee seed 


ttn the State ip TO suFFender this trade to Ontario, 
this province does, betw: ee our main market, the 
soaentieremere ore ae Steaeed iis onde an be har dene 
in the past, instead of turning it into lumber at a it. 
To conclud aes Tae RS Ry eee Oe d the referred to we think 
plainly sho’ 
First. That if the forests of the Northern States are not cut and utilized, 
will be burned and wasted. 


Samaccemet of the tude of te lamer voriness, cartons 
with it will give a shock the entire industrial 
forest resources of 


understood him 
ership. was ned to 6 individuals. The Senator from 


revising his previous statemen under date 
of July 20, thet gies 


One man in Michigan, Mr. Blodgett, owns the standing pine. 


This latter ohana st Ee enn Sane Beets Dekote will 
, as 28 


we use at home. 

rth. That the principal timber Diet ddan South 

qoutpnretivahe waited widiion tan f afr Das tae Sante | Bo 

is ca) Baer eae of ae of producing 10,000,- 
. That the present dut a: tien te less than on any other 

article where labor is Su cealies Clee ts tie peetestone 
Yours, respectfully 











1897. 


Mr. TELLER. 
crew) is not here, 
Michigan knows very well that the Senator from South Dakota 
on a previous occasion mentioned a few persons, and then alluded 
to this man as ne the greatest interest—ten millions, as he 





As the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Perti- 
I should like to say that the Senator from 


stated. The Senator knows it was not the intention of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota to make a statement that was not true. 

Mr. BURROWS. [hope not; but this statement appears in the 

ECORD. 
oe TELLER. If it is, the Senator from Michigan knows the 
Senator from South Dakota did not make any such statement. 

Mr. BURROWS. I have given the exact words of the Senator 
from South Dakota as reported in the Recor. 

Touching these several statements as to the ownership of pine 
timber in the United States, and in refutation thereof, I read from 
the Census Bulletin of July 3, 1895, from which it will be observed 
that our large tracts of timber are owned by 1,186 individuals and 
corporations. ; 

1 also read a dispatch from the editor of the Timberman in re- 
lation to the number of owners of pine in the Northwest: 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 7. 
A. H. WINCHESTER, 
Secretary National Lumber Convention, 
421 G street NW., Washington, D. C.: 


Running over list of rating firms, corporations, ete., cutting their own 
timber or timber owned by their members, we have counted, in the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 19% whose timber resources are impor- 
tant. Michigan, 9%; Wisconsin, 68; Minnesota, 92. In haste to reply, have 
doubtless overlooked many. The number of individual holders would be 
much greater. Wedonot include hundreds of small holdings, or those known 
to be included with larger amounts of hemlock and hard woods, or those held 
for investment and not operated, on Indian reservations, State and Govern- 
ment lands,etce. We believe the forests of these three States will yet furnish 
at least seventy-five to one hundred billion feet white-pine products. Re- 
member that the value of other timber largely follows that of white pine. 

Tue TIMBERMAN, 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


I also desire to place in the RecorD, in addition to the foregoing 
dispatch as to number of owners in Michigan, a statement made 
by a distinguished member of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
TWEETY, on the 19th instant, in which he gives the names of the 
individuals and firms owning white pine in the State of Minnesota, 

ating 66, and in Wisconsin 90. So the statement that the 
white pine in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota is owned by 
12 individuals, or the further statement that the Michigan white 
pine is owned by one person, is without a shadow of truth. 

The statement of Mr. TawNey is as follows: 


Recently I received a letter from Hon. M. G. Norton, of Winona, Minn., 
whose tation for truth and reliability is second to none in our State- 
transmitting a statement containing the names of 156 individuals and corpo, 
rations who own standing white pinein the States of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin alone, and with whom he is personally acquainted. 

“ Wesend you to-day, as per our telegram of this day, a list covering over 
1 different owners of white pine in the States of of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
These are and individuals that we happen to have personal ac 
quaintance h, and know of their being interested in the ownership of lands 
containing white pine. If we had time to pursue this thoroughly, we think 

develop the fact that there are several thousand owners ui white- 
ber lands in this State and Wisconsin. We are constantly running 
parties who are thus of land, and among them are included 

ows and orphans and estates of men whoa longtime ago made what they 
called safe investments in this kind of property. 

oe the idea of Mr. Perrigrew and Mr. ALLEN was to show that 


the tende of the lumber interest was toward a trust and a combination 
that would on the consumer of lumber. Perhaps there is no other 
business in the world that is so far from being able to be controlled by a trust 


bination as the lumber business. There is such a diversity of inter- 
that sort of thing could not poatily exist, and the competition 
— all the different manufacturers is very sharp and very fierce, sv much 
errs are now giving to the consumers lumber at less 
cost ice.”" 
aioe paiva’ communications from other reliable gentlemen in 
and Wisconsin and who are thoroughly acquainted with the lum 
business of both of these States. Mr. William Irvine, of Chippewa 
, writes that “there are over 500 individual owners of standing 
Wisconsin, not counting small holdings of homesteaders anc 
there are thousands. In addition, there are over a hundred 
owning in this State.” Mr. 8. T. McKnight, H. A. 
elson, and C. T. Smith, of Minneapolis, write me that “there 
ee and more than a thousand individual owners of 
including homesteaders and farmers.” 
URROWS. Inthe light of these declarations it is astound- 
t the Senator from South Dakota and the Senator from 
ebraska could have so far forgotten themselves as to place on 


a statement which has no foundation in fact. 
TAX NOT A BURDEN. 


stated that this tax on lumber will be a burden on the 
e; that a duty pf 10 per cent on lumber is too grievous to be 

, it is not certain that the price will be 
be remembered that the price of lumber ad- 
the duty had been lowered. As showing 
and who is to be benefited, let me read an 
Canadian authority which will throw some light on 
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I quote from Pamphlet No. 10, issued during the Ontario general 
elections of 1894: 


The reduction of the duty on lumber from & to $l by the 
sulted in greatly increasing the revenue of the Canadian G 
sales of timber lands. The Canadian manufacturer, then having an easier 
access to our markets for his coarser grades of lumber, cut and paid his Gov 
ernment for timber that had been previously left to destruction 


act of 1890 re- 
vernment from 


The lumber trade is of Dominion concern, and perhaps rank cond in 
importance in Canada. All the provinces are more or lk afl ed by the 
prices obtained and the markets available for sawed lumber, but to Ontario 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and British Columbia (all large exporters of sawed 
lumber) the prosperity of the trade is of vital importance. The United 
States is practically our only market for sawed lumber and shingles, and its 
value may be judged from the fact that Canada sent there last year 1.001.000 
000 feet of sawed lumber, valued at $8,900,000, and 357,000,000 shingles, valued 
at $734,000, or a total value of $09,634,000. 

The rougher grades of lumber were now capable of being marketed ther 
at a profit, and it has been estimated by Colonel O’Brien, member of Parlia 


ment for Muskoka, and corroborated by reports ‘rom the Crown timber 
agents, that from 30 to 50 per cent more white pine is cut and marketed from 
the same area of licensed territory than was formerly the case. This means 
a large increase in the revenue of the provinces for material which had 
formerly gone to waste. It also means a large increase in the employment of 
labor and markets for produce. 

Mr. President, I do not care to dwell further on this matter. | 
desire to have incorporated in my remarks a letter received froma 
gentleman in Buffalo, N. Y., showing the extent of the burden 
which this tax will impose on the farmers of the United States. 
I will ask to have it printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


BuFFALo, N. Y., J 

DEAR Srr: We hope that in your conference committee you will strongly 
advocate a two-dollar tariff on pine lumber, for the following reasons 

First. Twenty dollars being about an average retail price for pine lumber 
in this country, $2 is only a 10 per cent duty, probably as small as on anything 
in the bill. 

Second. Even thisis not “‘a taxon the poor man,” as so many speakers 
have claimed, for only 14 per cent of the lumber consumed in the country is 
used in the building of houses, barns, fences, etc., as s! 
table: 


} 


10wn in the follo 
Estimated consumption of lumber in the United States 


Houses, barns, fences, etc : : 
joxing, crating, scaffolding, and other temporary purposes 

Cars and other railroad purposes : a = 1 
Boat building, sidewalks, patterns, etc 

Miscellaneous : 


-- - -<-<<« - -“* - - wt 


Total 


Third. It is undisputed that the American product, and not the imports 
from Canada, makes the price, and therefore a tariff on Canadian lumber will 
not and can not change the price to the consumer in this country 

Fourth. A two-dollar rate would not be prohibitory.as recently asserted 
for there is practically no other outlet than the United States for Canadian 
lumber, which might therefore as well pay the §2 per thousand revenue to 
this country as to be admitted at $1 

We sincerely hope that you will acqviesce in the House rate of $2 

Very truly, yours, 
GRATWICK, SMITH & FRYER LUMBER CO. 

Hon. J. C. Burrows, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BURROWS. Isubmita brief statement from the pen of the 
Hon. E. J. HLL, member of Congress from Connecticut, who for 
twenty-two years was a retail dealer in lumber. Mr. HILL says: 


The great market for lumber in the United States is in New England, and 
I never saw the price of lumber affected to the extent of 25 cents per thousand 
feet by a tariff. 

The retail lumber dealers of New England at their annual convention t) 
winter passed unanimously a resolution calling upon ( 
dollar duty on lumber. 

The segregation of white pine as a factor of debate has little foundation jn 
fact, as since the use of dry kilns became general the yellow pine of the South 
has taken the place of many of the lower gradesof white pine. The dry kiln 
is to yellow pine what the cotton gin was to cotton. 

When the duty was $2, in 1875, 1 paid $10.50 for spruce 
there is no duty, the price is $13.50. 

The $2 on rough lumber will especially help the Southern lumbermen and 
others who are far from the New England market, as it will offset the 
they have to pay to put their product in the market 

The Canadians will have to send their pine to the United States |} 
they have no other available market. England will take only th 
grades. 

I have sought, Mr. President, thus briefly to allude to the salient 
points of attack on the lumber schedule, and to present in outline 
the magnitude of the lumber industry in the United States, and 
point out some of the benefits which accrue to our farmers and 
workmen by its successful prosecuticn. 

As suggested to me by the Senator from Massachusetts { Mr. 
Hoar], my statement as to ownership of timber does not include 
the white pine held by the farmers throughout the Northwest, 
on the sale of which the owners depend for payment of their hold- 
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ongress to place a two- 


This year, when 
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ings. 

Mir. President, I do not care to say anything further in relation 
to the lumber schedule; but I insist that, instead of being the most 
infamous, it is really the most meritorious, or at least equally 
meritorious with the other schedules of this bill. 
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It has been said during the course of this debate that the owners 
of these forests have stated that they are to be advantaged by the 
passage of this mll. Whether the particular statement alluded to 
was made or was not made | do not recall, but it is undoubted! 
true that this measure will advantage all the industries and 
the people. It will inure to the benefit of the manufacturer, se- 
curing the home market for his pone: it will advantage the 
woolgrowers, for their flocks will be increased and their value 
enhanced; it will benefit the farmers by an increased demand for 
the products of agriculture, and I trust it will restore to the labor- 
ing people of this country the uncounted millions of which they 
have been robbed by four years of disastrous free trade. 

My attention has been called to a statement made by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota when I was absent from the Chamber, 
which I can not pass unnoticed. He alluded to a distinguished 
citizen of my State, Mr. John W. Blodgett; and after declaring 
him to be a man of fortune, stated, ‘‘ He is the man who manipu- 
lates the elections of Senators in Michigan.” I do not know or 
understand the — of that remark or the inference which the 
Senator intended to have drawn from it. If, however, it was in- 
tended to intimate that the election of Senators in my State was 
secured by any other than honorable methods, the statement was 
a slander upon the people of my State and the legislature from 
whom I hold my commission. 

I know Mr. Blodgett, and know him well. He is a gentleman 
of high character, of unimpeachable integrity, and so secure in 
the public regard that nothing which the Senator from South 
Dakota can possibly say will detract one iota from his good 
name, 

A word more and Iam done. I desire to detain the Senate but 
a few moments with some general observations. 

Mr. President, when on the 4th of March, 1897, the Democratic 
party went out of power and William McKinley became President 
of the United States, sach was the financial and industrial condi- 
tion of the country that the incoming Executive felt constrained in 
the performance of a public duty to summon Congress in extraor- 
dinary session to Lp tiene the necessary revenue for the support of 
Governtment, and to restore, if possible, the industrial activity 
which during the four years of President Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion had become seriously impaired or destroyed. 

The House of Representatives, with unexampled alacrity, re- 
sponded to that summons, and on the Ist of April sent to the 
Senate a revenue measure designed to remedy existing conditions. 
For-nearly four months that bill has en the attention of the 
Senate; and while under the rules governing this body an earlier 
disposition could hardly have been secured, yet the delay was un- 
fortunate, in that it enabled importers to flood our markets with 
foreign goods so as to minimize the revenues which may bederived 
for the next fiscal year and postpone the era of returning pros- 
perity. 

While its undoubtedly true that the opposition consumed no 
more time than was necessary to thoroughly discuss the items in 
the various schedules, yet the delay would have been greatly aug- 
mented had not this side of the Chamber wholly refrained from par- 
ticipating in the debate, to the end that the earliest ible action 


might be secured. More than that, we realized the fact that it | Decembe 


was utterly idle to discuss the conflicting theories of protection 

and free trade. No debate, however extended or elaborate, can 

ibly harmonize the conflicting and irreconcilable differences 
tween parties upon that question. 

It was equally idle to discuss the details of the measure except so 
far as was necessary to explain its provisions, for this great act, say 
what you may about its details, will in the end stand or fall in the 
public judgment not on its specific or ad valorem rates, but upon 
the general results attending its enactment. If in its prac 
ae it shall accomplish the beneficent purposes for which it is 
enacted, as declared in its title, namely, ‘‘ to secure revenue and 
encourage American industries;” if it 1 bring sufficient reve- 
nue for the econ of the Government and such encouragement 
to American industries as to insure a revival of business and the 
restoration of American wages to American workmen, then no 
amount of criticism here or elsewhere, no recital of ad valorems 
on the hustings will be sufficient to destroy public confidence in 
the wisdom of this measure, dislodge it from oo favor, or in- 
duce the American yao S Sars abandon the policy of protec- 
tion and resort to the us policy of free trade. 

Ihave no perges, therefore, to detain the Senate a moment in 
the discussion of these theories or to explain the reasons for the 
various provisions of the bill. I rise more y to say one 
word in relation te a declaration made by the tor from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Vest] in theo of the debate, and repeated by other 
Senators, to which I d to call attention, for the Senator from 
Missouri made an assault upon this bill which strikes at the meas- 
ure as a whole by declaring that its enactment is a needless bur- 
den upon the American people, because there is already a surplus 
in the Treasury, including the reserve, of som over 
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— * aateas The Senator from Missouri, under date of M, D5, 
said: y 25, 


The Senator from Rhode Island, an expert in regard to the tariff. }\,< | 
very careful not to speak of the condition of igo Treasury of _ , ted 
States when he alludes to the want of revenue to pay the expenses o: +), 
Government. all, 


a ® * * * * 


If there be to-day enough money to carry on the Government. w 
necessity of increasing taxation? 


” * Eg He * te 

Mr. President, what is the condition of the Treasury of the United sta) .< 
Let us see what the necessity is for inc tariff taxation. 

On May 21, 1897, the cash balance in the Treasury available was $229.50 (5) -» 
Taking from this the gold reserve of $100,000,000, it leaves, as a matter of 6 ps0 
$129,350, 650.50 idle money in the Treasury available for any governiment,| 
purpose. 


Mr. President, the fact that there is a surplus in the Treasury 
does not make a revision of our tax laws unnecessary, unless jt 
appears that such surplus is derived from existing revenue laws 
and that these laws are sufficient to os ample revenue for 
the support of the Government. If the surplus in the Treasury 
is not the accumulation of revenues derived from existing tax 
laws, but rather the proceeds of the sale of bonds, and evidence 
only of increased inde ess, then sound business judgment de- 
mands prompt revision of the tariff on lines to insure revenue 
sufficient for the support of the Government and guard ayains} 
=> ssibility of any further increase of the public debt. 

e measure about to become a law, it is believed, will accom. 
plish thisend. The present tariff, either as a revenue measure or 
a promoter of domestic industries, has been a frightful failure. | 
do not.stop to recount the long ae of disaster brought to 
the nation and the citizen in every walk of life from the humble 
laborer to his employer. All these are disclosed in the records of 
the Treasury Department or indelibly stamped on the hearts and 
homes of the American people. I propose, without detaining the 
Senate longer, to submit some official data taken from the books 
of the Treasury, sho the result of the Wilson Actso far as the 
fiscal operations of the Government are concerned. 

I hold in my hand a statement of the Treasurer of the United 
States, showing the revenues and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment from the ist of March, 1893, three days before the Cleveland 
Administration came into power, until the ist of March, 1897, 
during which time it een that the expenditures exceeded the 
revenues by $184,000,000, and in only one quarter, that of Septem- 
ber, 1894, did the revenues of the Government exceed its expend- 
itures. Every other quarter shows a deficiency. 


hy the 


Net ordinary revenues and expenditures of the Government from March 1, 1598 
to March 1, 1897, by quarter years. ; 




































1993. 
March (1 month)... ‘ 809. 99 3 482.23 1§2, 482,327.76 |.............. 
or ee a ot, us, oon 2S 2S ee 1, 152, 538.44 
September ....-..- 80, 870,621.90 | 98, 430, 694. 59 7, 560, 072.69 
mber ......-.- 71, 062; 926.95 | 90, 946, 114. 10 19, 893, 187.15 
1894. 
3 .-.|  72,791,50%.85 | 89, 807,551.82 17, 016, 048.97 
TR hit igin sessed 73, 006, 967.55 | 88,840; 919. 32 15, 393,951.77 
September .......- 08,972, 676.42 | 98,628,200.40| 344,443.02}. 
December .......-- 61,211, 058.11 | . 88,324; 246. 70 27, 113, 188. 59 
1895. 
March ..........-.. 77, 991, 042. 75 951, C.8. 43 7,950, 973. 68 
eis | Peme| See ieee 
a - eamene 81; 880,927.46 | 87,360, 517.12 5, 479, 589. 66 
1896. 
March .........-.-- 81, 606,402.88 | 86,566, 455.61 4,900, 052. 78 
Ein cnknacn 76, 098,005.14 | _ 82, 806, 739. 26 6, 708, 734. 12 
September .......- 80, 156,963.29 | 104,358, 937.73 24, 201, 374. 44 
December - ........ 77, 406,938.97 | 91,053, 550. 66 13, 586, 611. 89 
1897. 
February (2 
ths) .-....... 48, 717,901.43 | 59, 085, 445. 95 10, 347, 454. 52 
Total ........ 1,260, 617, 701.71 082. 70 770. 78 |187, 444, 151.77 
DRUG Scateuwcotan = ie iiuti le ; ~—, i pameee — ak sad 184, 617, 380.99 





OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, March 8, 1897. 


But it will be said that this under the McKin- 
~~ Thatistrue. It because of the election of 1892, 
wee er cavtaetias aah aune tad te ob eae idee neces: 

protection trade, w neces- 
sarily lessened inportetions a a of lower rates, and 


reduced revenues, Consequently I submit an official statement 









1897. 





showing the revenues and expenditures and the deticiency from 
February, 1893, to January, 1897, by months, and ask to have it 

















inco in my remar 
Revenues and expenditures under McKinley Act. 
~ OF . a : . 
Expendi- 
——, ex- 
Revenues,| usive | Deficienc 
exclusive | Of potrai | revekues.| inreve- 
of postal. | aa debt, *|  nues. 
and 
premium. 
| 
March .......-.-.--...--..-------|$34, 115, 810 |$31, 633, 482 | $2, 482,328 |............ 
Rien tebbiigitaitesases vnb<c cece 28, 415, 368 | 33,238,886 |............ $4, 823, 518 
May Se 30, 928, 858 | 30,210, 787 | 718,071 | o 
30,717,102 | 28,775,469 | 1,941,633 |........__.- 
90,905, 776 | 30,675, 889 |...........- 8,770, 113 
23, 890, 885 | 33,906,228 |............ 9, 414, 343 
24, 582,756 | 25,478,010 |...........- 895, 254 
..| 24, 558, 395 AMEE EE Powecce wcncae 5, 035, 397 
-| 23,979, 401 | 31, 302,026 |............ 7, B22, 625 
22, 312, 027 | 30,068,261 |............ 7, 746, 234 
24,082, 739 | 31,300,670 |............ 7,226, 931 
22, 260, 200 | 26, 725,374 |............ 4, 456, 075 
24, 842, 798 | 31, 187,560 |...........- 6, 204, 762 
22, 602, 964 | 32,072, 836 |............ 9, 380, 472 
23, 066,994 | 20,779,141 |............ 6, 712, 147 
26, 485, 926 | 25,557, 021 SE Tic cvennaccea 
34, 809, 340 | 36, 648,583 |... ........ 1, 839, 243 
40,417, 606 | 31,656,637 | 8,760,969 fpeneeneeanee 





* Large receipts from whisky in anticipation of increased tax. 














Revenues and expenditures under Wilson Act. 
Expendi- 
—— ex- 
Revenues, | _OUSsive Deficienc 
exclusive teat ae in reve 
of postal. af de t, P nues. 
and 
premium. 
1894, 
laters cesessicce conces 229 |$30, 323,019 |............ $7,701, 790 
a 19, 130,240 | 32,713,040 |............ 13, 573, 800 
SS 19, 411, 404 | 28,477,189 |............ 9, 065, 785 
EE iwhescnccosccos 21, 866, 137 | 27,135,461 |............ 5, 269, 324 
1895. 
EE iiedasccdeess ovcces 27,804,400 | 34,523,447 |...........- 6, 719, 047 
SS 22, 888, 057 | 25,606,085 |............ 2, 807, 978 
did net abecdeece<ceons 25, 470, 576 | 25,716,957 |............ 246, 38 
A 24, 247,836 | 32,990,676 |..........-- 8, 742, 840 
eT 25, 272, 078 | 28,558,214 |............ 3, 286, 136 
NE 25, 615, 474 | 21, 683,029 | $3,082,445 |............ 
Te Sa 29, 069, 698 LE Faas -cemenas 9, 478, 366 
SR 28,952, 607 | 32,588,185 |............ 3, 635, 488 
SS 27, 549, 678 | 24,220,482 | 3,220,196 |............ 
a 27, 901,7 36, 66, G28 | .........2.5 6, 601, 677 
ee consis. ccaccce 25, 986,508 | 27,190,283 |............ 1, 212, 780 
es... ws cccwas 26, 288,988 | 25,814,317 GE, GEE fe ctcnsndiess 
1896. 
ee... 20, 237,670 | 32,529,341 |............ 8, 291, 671 
February SPEED boca. -ccccces 690, 728 
March | 27,974,904 |............ 1, 233, 845 
| 28,067,988 |........-... 4, 704, 489 
EME Tones tncnseae 8, 782, 875 
25, 444, 789 | 2,349, 430 | 
42, 088, 468 
35, 701, 677 
26, 579, 535 
35, 978, 277 
33, 260, 720 
23, 812, 665 
90, 260, 389 |............ 5, 952, 395 
GER RE Peccccccccnse 4, 395, 060 








It is worthy of notice in this connection, that if we had relied 
entirely — the Wilson law for revenues to maintain the Gov- 
ernment, country would have been bankrupt longago. If the 
Wilson bill had been the only reliance for the payment of the run- 
ning expenses of the Government, it would have taken every dol- 
lar from the Treasury of the United States, every dollar of the 
reserve, every dollar of paper and coin. all our fractional silver, 
and every penny, and would have left the Government bankrupt 
by more than $37,000,000. 
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I submit the following table: 


Cash in the Treasury, including gold reserve, July 1, 189 $122, 462, 200 
Revenues fiscal year 

la ae ie i . $297, 722, 019 

1895 313, 300, O75 

1806 . 326, 076, 200 


1897 (June 1) 90, 49, 400 


1, 248, 037, 604 


. 1, 370, 499, O84 
Expenditures fiscal year 


ae oc. 
NR a 
1897 (June 1) 


987, 525, 280 
356, 195, 208 
we, 179, 446 
342, 501, 108 
-— 1, 418, 401, 133 


47,901, 148 


i does 


This disastrous condition was averted only by the sale of bonds, 
and I will ask to have printed a statement showing the amount of 
bonds issued and sold during the Cleveland Administration, the 
proceeds derived therefrom, equaling $294,000,000, which went 
into the Treasury, and out of which this surplus is made to 
appear. 





Receipts of the Treasury from the sale of bonds between March 1 , and 
March 1, 1897, by quarter years 
Quarter ending with | Amount, 
a _ 
1894. 
Sh ddthhaetes caetsecauswnctidaenses caine enrctarions $58, 660, 917. 63 
thei icukGadmunsen snmeeceksiwata cantons -| 58,719, 710.20 
| 
1895 
EEE RO eS | 47,476, 131.36 
June -. hot 17, 640, 113. 26 
Yt iiint 6 nickd ceddnd de Wek ecbsbheamesidybenedscccaane 311, 812. 27 
1896 | 
SN Mich icidsabulindcstanshinettnteltisbuniouiiniaetscnssantinebe | 106, 820, 349. 66 
canny deakaudeditenanan 4, 535, 262. 41 
iaikecane énvin en ccecee| 204, 164, 206.79 
Proceeds of the sale of bonds between March 1, 1598, and March 1, 1894, on 


account of principal, premium, and accrued interest. 


indicate oaeh inden Sbonnn eek tis . $262,315, 400.00 
EE initia danadenitiit SIRES EY, Nive PE eT Cn ee 31, 138, 886. 74 
it Mies oie cee tlinseeens bene ane ; 710, 010. 05 

a Na i ls i i ienceledsepeseencens 204, 164, 206. 79 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, March 6, 189; 


Instead, therefore, of the revenues having been sufficient under 
the operation of the Wilson Act, the condition of the Treasury 
to-day with its surplus is shown to have been brought about by 
increased indebtedness; and I will submit another table from 
official sources showing the amount of the public debt on the Ist 
of March, 1893, at the beginning of the free-trade period, to have 
been $963,000,000, while on the Ist of March, 1897, it was $1,225,- 
000,000, or an increase of $262,000,000 in four years. 








Public debt of the United States, exclusive of certificates and notes issued on 
deposits in the Treasury March 1, 1893, 1894, 1395, 1896, and 189 
—— 1m 
Interest- : | Bearing no mad. 

Year. | bearing. | Matured. interest. Total. 
SS $585,084, 260 | $2,335, 305.26 | $375, 912,187.97 | $963,281, 752.63 
ceed iene enact 625, 872,000 | 1,871,020.26 | 379,612,905.17 | 1,007, 356,015.43 
i tdbidathedsod | 685, 043, 860 1, 779, 300. 26 381, 787, 366.92 | 1,068,610, 527.18 
Rte a dies cniente | 822,615,170 | 1,667,630.26 | 375, 491,679.14 | 1, 199,774,479. 40 





1897 (March 1)... | 847, 364, 950 | Se | 376, 714, 549. 14 | 1, 225, 457, 709. 40 
| | 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, March 8, 1 


‘Such is the result of the free-trade policy. A bankrupt Treas- 
ury, increased public debt, prostrate industry, and labor deprived 
of protitable employment. 

But history is only repeating itself. This generation now has 
had an object lesson in free trade which will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

If we turn, on the other hand to the era of protection from 1861 
to 1893, the results are entirely reversed. I submit a table show- 
ing the receipts and expenditures of the Government from 1865 
to 1893, and upon an examination of this table it will be found 
that in no single year were the expenditures in excess of revenues; 
and that under the policy of protection the revennes were always 
ample for the expenses of Government except during the years of 
the civil war. 
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Miscellaneous sources. 
Premiums 


on loans and 


of 


i- Excess 
re 


i 


ud 


inc 


Total ex 
tures, 
premium. 


Total revenue. 


Other mis- 





Internal reve- 


Customs. 


Year. 


venue 


cellaneous 


nue. 


expenditu 


ng 








items. 


sales of gold 
coin. 


45 
7 
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74, 185, 
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* Expenditures in excess of revenue. 
I ‘submit another table showing the reduc- | during that time. It is worthy 


ebt during this 


of note in this connection, that 


od of reduction of the ie debt the burdens 


peri 
756,431,571, to the end of | of taxation were reduced by many millions, so that no citizen 


the period of protection in 1893, when it had been redu 


this 


8 


durin 


ced to | felt the weight of the Government except in the blessings it |«- 


$838,969,475, or a decrease of $1,917,000,000 of the public debt | stowed. 


period of protection from 


on of the public d 
August, 1865, when it amounted to $2, 


Not only this, but 


ti 


inter- | Total interost- 


bearing debt. 


July 1. 


Analysis of the principal of the public debt of the United States. 





Year. 
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outstanding as bearing 4 








1897. 


ERA OF PROTECTION. 
During this era of protection the country made marvelous prog- 
ress in industrial life, until in 1890 it was confessed by every one 
the world over that the American Republic stood in the very van 
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of the industrial nations of the world. I submit without reading 
a table prepared by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the official head of 
the Department of Labor, showing the growth of the country 
under protection from 1860 to i890: 


















































1860. 1870. 1880. | 1890 | Per 
Items. Percent | | Per cent Per er 
Total. Total. of in- Total. of in Total n Ist 
crease. crease. is 1s 
_ nose ner | 
seagate ie 23 0~500----200nccnces- 81, 443, 321 | 88, 558, 371 22.63 | 50,155,783 | 30.08 62, 622, 250 24, Sf 19.16 
Persons eng: in gainful occupations a-........ iasiieealinn eictendaciel I Bie pcan 17, 592, 099 | 28.09 2° 735, 661 0.72 
True value of real and personal property -......-..--- $16, 159, 616,068 | $30,068, 518, 507 86. 07 | $43, 642, 000, 000 | 45.14 | $65, 087,001,197 { 47 
Value of products of industry: , od srr 
Manufacturing and mechanical...................- $1, 885, 861,676 | $4,232, 325, 442 124.42 | $5,349, 191, 458 26.59 | $0,056, 764, 996 69. 31 5 
eRe ivedcnes cocce onccccevces (b) | 2, 447,588,658 }.......... 2, 212, 540, 927 9. 60 2, 460, 107, 454 11.19 
PURGE sccabatein cocege cc0.-- --- 12, 924, 092 | 11, 096, 522 e14.14 } 43,046,053 | 287.92 44, 277,514 > 42. 60 
Mineral -...----000-+0-----2-----+ 200000 --2- 20> eeeee- (d) 152, 598, 994 | .......... 369,319,000 | 142.02 587, 230, 662 59 
ee, ou... cnsandpeadecsecersee 1,898, 785,768 | 6,843,559,616| 260.41 | 7,974,007,438|  16.52| 12,148,380,0%| 52.35 39. 80 
Average number of employees in establishments en- he ees i eS Re 
gaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries 1,311, 246 2,053, 996 56. 64 2, 700, 732 | 31. 49 | e 4,050, 785 19.99 8.93 
Annual SaROeRS of wewee paid — = ansemhyood $378, 878, 966 $620, 467, 474 63.76 | $989, 462, 252 51.41 | $1,799, 671, 492 91.56 5 
Number of establishments reporting the above em- 
ployees.....-.- ~~ ---<------0--- ----02------ 2 ------------ 140, 433 252, 148 79.55 253, 502 4 $22, 638 27.27 129.75 
Resources of national banks...........................- JS $16, 797,644 | $1,510, 713,237 | 8,893.60 | $2,105, 786, 626 89.39 | $3,141, 487, 495 49.18 | 18,601.95 
Savings 3 
i. dco ciwn naga desncouceanane 278 | 517 85. 97 | 629 21.66 | 0] 16.42 1.29 
as ose chgonccadd cape ecescecess | 693, 870 1, 630, 846 135. 04 | 2, 335, 582 43. 21 4, 258, 805 82.3 v1 } 
Amount of savings deposits -....................... $149, 277, 504 $549, 874, 358 268. 36 $819, 106, 973 | 48.96 | $1, 524, 844, 500 86.16 ; 
Coin in United States, including bullion in Treasury.| $235, 000,000 | $25,000,000 | c80.36 | $494,303, 884 | 1,877.46 | $1, 152,471, 688 
Paper money in United States -.....................--. | 207, 102, 477 697, 868, 461 236. 97 711, 565, 313 1.96 001, 754, 521 
PO cles a. sa ones ccesae ; 442, 102, 477 722,868,461 | 63.51 | 1,205,929,197 | 66.83 | 2, 144, 226, 159 
Farms: = So ay 
EE EE 2, O44, O77 2, 659, 985 30.13 | 4, 008, 907 50.71 4, 564, 641 13 l | 
Value of land, fences, and buildings. .............- | $6, 645,045,007 | $9,282,808,861 | 89.89 | $10, 197, 096, 776 10.09 | $13, 279, 252, 649 ”). 23 90 
Value of implements and machinery -............. | 246, 118, 141 336, 878, 429 36.88 | 406, 520,055 | 20. 67 494, 247, 467 21.53 1 
Value of live stock on hand........................- 1, 089, 320, 915 1, 525,276,457 | 40.02 | 1,500,384, 707 c1.63 2, 208, 767, 573 ‘7.21 l 
EL 7, 982,528, 140 | 11, 127,618,732 | 39.40 | 12,108,010, 445 8.81 | 15, 986, 882, 350 2.04 00 
“a Persons 10 years of age and over. b Not reported. c Decrease, ~ @ Included in manufact uring and mec] al 
e Does not include officers, firm members, or clerks and their salaries. f For the year 1863 
Nore.—The improvement in statistical methods, the greater care bestowed on the enumeration at recent censuses, and the inclusion of cert ‘ 
omitted at earlier periods, as well as the inflated value of currency in 1870 as compared with gold, will not permit of the use of the ab figures to show 
the exact increase. 
The last annual message of President Harrison, sent to Con- SENATE. 
gress in December, 1892, showed continued and increasing pros- 
perity up to the hour of election of that year. SATURDAY, July 24, 1897 
Mr. President, I close as I began, by stating that this measure, : 
in my judgment, will not be weighed by its ad valorems, but by The Senate met at 1 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m, 
the results which it shall bring to the country. If the protective The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore 


policy fails now, it will be the first time in the history of the Gov- 
ernment during its century of existence. Every period of protec- 
tion in thiscountry has been attended with prosperity, while every 
era of free trade has been accompanied by widespread disaster. 
Some time,of course, will be required to absorb the surplus 
which the importers have brought to this market, but the dawn 
of prosperity Te at hand. The sun that sets to-day over the grave 
of trade will rise to-morrow upon the resurrection of a new 
industrial life. The country is to be congratulated that the Eng- 
lish policy is to be abandoned and that the American system of 
ion is to be reestablished. I confidently hope and believe 
that this measure will bring back to the country and all its peo- 
ple a new era of individual and national prosperity. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on this day approved and signed the act (S. 2138) to give the con- 
sent of to a compact entered into between the States of 
South Dakota and Nebraska respecting the boundary between 
Said States. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr, ALLISON. I move that the Senate adjourn to meet at 
three minutes past 1 o’clock Saturday. I do this in order that 
records may appear correct. We are in recess now as though 

on Friday, and we should adjourn so as to have the session 


Mr. IRGAN. What I understand the Senator wants is to | 
a new legislative day? 
Mr. ALLISON. t is all. 


e 


motion of the Senator from Iowa that the Senate do now 


a 1 o’clock Saturday. 

(at 1 o'clock p. m. Saturday, 
te adjourned to meet at 1 o’clock and 3 
, Saturday, July 24, 1897. 


— to meet at three snouts 
J the tou 
aes 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to | 


took the chair. 

On motion of Mr. FAULKNER, and by unanimo 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceeding 
with. 


18 CONSé nt, the 


was dispensed 
WILLIAM HOWETT. 


Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the fol- 
| lowing resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent 
| and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 1992) 
Howett, of Tyrrell County, N. C.,"’ now pending in t 
all the accompanying papers, be, and the i 
Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisi 
provide for the bringing of suits against the 
States,” approved March 3, 1887. And the said cor 
same in accordance with the provisions of such act 
in accordance therewith. 


entitled “A bill for 


ns 


‘ r 
(ovo! ent j th 


ant 


CHESTER B. SWEET. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH, from the Committee on Public Lands, tv 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2257) for the relief of C! 


Sweet, of California, asked to be discharged from its further cx 


) 
.) 


ester 
5 I 


m- 
sideration and that it be referred to the Committee on Claim 
which was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2485) granting a pension to 

Mrs. Irene Burghardt; which was read twice by its title, and re- 

| ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 2486) granting an increase of pen- 


| sion to John M. Odenheimer; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2487} granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Edward L. Berthoud; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2488) for the relief of Elias Gilber 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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Mr. FORAKER introduced a bill (S, 2489) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Richard Severn, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MORGAN (by request) introduced a bill (8S. 2490) for the 
relief of heirs of Margaret Kennedy, deceased; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. McBRIDE introduced a bill (S. 2491) for the relief of 
Owen N. Denny; which was read twice by title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 2492) for the relief of the 
legal personal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; which 
— read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 2493) to amend an act pro- 
viding for the printingand binding and the distribution of public 
documents, approved January 12, 1895; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2494) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Colhoun; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (8. 2495) for the relief of Mar- 
garet Kennedy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 2496) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Nathan M. Trail, alias 
David Wilson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2497) granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Cook; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (8. 2498) nting a pension to Sarah 
Anderson (colored), of Annapolis, Md.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2499) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Alfred B. Mullett, deceased; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (8. 2500) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Miss Anna Ella Carroll, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2501) for the relief of Milton F. 
Colburn, administrator of the estate of Gilbert Colburn, deceased, 
late of Annapolis, Md.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2502) for the relief of Gotlieb Feld- 
meyer, of Annapolis, Md.; which was read twice by its title, and, 
pe the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

aims. 


JAMES S, CRAWFORD, 
On motion of Mr. PENROSE, it was 


Ordered, That leave is hereby given for the removal from the files of the 
Senate of the petition and other papers submitted by James 8S. Crawford in 
support of his claim for relief. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—PREVIOUS QUESTION, 


Mr. MASON submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules is hereby directed to report an 
amendment to the rules providing for the ordering of the previous question. 


STATISTICS OF ELECTIONS. 


Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, area there was a colloquy 
between the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] and m in 
roast ae seetinns of eee to aes matter at th — 
not for urpose of again g it up or of making commen 
of any kind about it, but only that I may offer and have printed 
without comment and without taking the time to have them read, 
unless it should be demanded, certain figures which have been 
sent to me bearing on the subject. 

I offer first a communication which I have received from Mr. 
Delos H. Smith, with certain statistical information attached, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

I offer in the next place a statement furnished me at — 
by the assistant librarian of the United States Senate, Mr. James 
M. Baker, giving certain figures in regard to the elections in vari- 
ous States. 

I offer in the third place, and ask to have printed in the Recorp, 
. — statement on the same subject prepared by Mr. O. P. 

ustin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Without objection, the matter submitted by the Senator from Ohio 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23, 1897. 


DEAR Str: I listened to 
an i your controversy with Senator ALLEN to dag ,and 


on of | voter to 5 of the population, as Senator BUTLER 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 





JULY 24, 





=» 


others ed, struck me as absurd; and to satisfy myself as to this mat: 
I have referred to the census report for 1890, and find that the following natter 
taken from the Republican Handbook for 1894, are correct: a 


Vote, by States, from 1876 to 1892. 
(The vote is that cast for Presidential electors. ] 


ALABAMA. 
Pogsiation in 1890, 1,513,017. 
Voting population, #24,822—white, 184,059; colored, 140,763. 


Repub- 








Demo- Green- | Prohibj. 
Election. cratic. lican. back. | tion. 
EN thts anitotynsse Sabie btenlainiaad 102, 989 68, 708 |.. Sm 
I Sb ies. poi pb ancicai mbes inlaes Gen 91, 185 56, 221 6,66 }....... 
Tis sist ckchvcahsdiendveacahesen 93, 951 59, 591 873 | “bi2 
EE c=ssiitininds ibd padegadnebaaeing 117,820 ar 593 
in dele Maal scthan i nnedadeainaseniels 138, 1 9,197 *85, 181 | 239 
* Populist. 


ARKANSAS. 
Population in 1890, 1,128,179. 
Voting population, 257, white, 188,296; colored, 69,572. 














Demo- | ‘Repub- | Green- | Prohibi- | Union la. 
Election. cratic. | licen. | ‘back. | tion. | bor.” 
ce rr | 
idiectddaipenaGtide dn: 58, 071 38,669 |_. nhinadnbbawes | ee 
Si hineiemartaiieing ith lpia 60, 775 42, 436 GED ladcccoce | as 
Si sthinh Bonsbibdedicasy 72,927 50, 895 eee! kk. 
-—_ eevee eer! 85, 962 A EK locke cee nane 614 | 10, 613 
iascieckins,ca 87, 752 46,974 | *11, 831 SS eetees 
~* Populist. fs 
CALIFORNIA. 
a in 1890, 1,208,130. 
Vo population, 462,289—white, 390,228; colored, 72,061. 
Election. oe _- Green- ean 
AAT RTE CONS, 76,468|  19,279-|.......-.... a 
ET wsctiobemissauenuinent wont tibiae 80, 426 80, 348 ac cocce 
EE dd naipwhislchanody haletdn dinalienl 89, 288 102, 416 2,017 2,920 
TT eC aa ita 117,729 124, 81 a 
SI cak-boSineisinsan ine ceanel 118,151 | 118, #25, 311 8,006 
* Populist. — 
tion in 1890, 412,198 ee 
on in , 
opal population, 164,920—white, 161,015; colored, 3,905. 
Election Demo- Repub. Green- | Prohibi- | Union La 
cratic. lican. back. tion. bor. 





ulation in 7 
ee 1890, 746,258. 


224,092—white, 220,116; colored, 3,976. 


Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
back. tion. bor. 








tion in 1890, 391,422. 
pop’ 


FLO 
vi ulation, 96,213—white, 58,068; colored, 38,145. 











1897. 
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Votes, by Ste es, from 1876 to 1892—Continued. Votes, by States, from 1876 to 1892?—Continued 
GEORGIA. LOUISIANA 
nation 3 Ne oe Po ion in 18 3.587 oe eo 
f ‘opulation in 1890, 1,118,587 
Voting tion, 398,122—white, 219,004; colored, 179,028. Voting population, 250,563—white, 130,748; colored, 119,815 
a) Demo- | Repub- G oom . P ibi- | Unic ie : a > oo 
Election. eT reen rohibi- | Union La- Macti Demo- Repul Gren Seohil a) : 
_ eratic. | Seam. = bac k. | tion. bor. Election. | cratic. ican. tack. ti ~. = 
| eee 130, 088 50, 446 | oe 1876 } 70, 508 | 7. 315 ic 
TaD causal liad 102, 470 ant «Oe 1880. oo oe : 
it <ctidanaenne 04,667 | 48, 608 | 145 S| ame cs uleienpecxe €2. 540 28 342 = . 
ha mica 100,449 | 40,446 |... DT gion ho eeageppeenpennne ME 8 REDE aloe 
iB cocecaptetineee yO | 48,906 |" #48, 00 | ose |" 98d | dae. | sre} isan | id ah = = 
* Populist +Scattering. ee r Populist. _ . 
IDAHO. MAINE 
Population in 1890, 84,385. Population in 1890, 661,086. wtb 
Voting population, 31,490—white, 29,525; colored, 1,965. Voting population, 201,241—white, 200,609; colored, 622. 
” Demo- "Repub- - Prohit i- Electio Demo- Repub- Green- -rohib Tnio a 
Election. epatic. ic | liean. ‘Populist. — Election. cuedin, oom. ae : ti = ris apen Lae 
See oc Maes = a Mes ee 
RE A |ocnssnoaeens | 8, 599 | 10, 520 2x8 _ 49, 917 | 66, 300 
aaa Ti etrin bisection 65, 171 | 4, 408 a ; 
Se IRREn- onennnenee 52, 140 3) 953 > 160 . 
ILLINOIS. aces ee | BEES Jo one =» GOD 1, 345 
eens ceeeees Bee | *2, 085 5, O82 336 
Voting population, 1,072,663—white, 1,054,463; colored, 18,200. a —— — — ~ 
. dng oo * Populist. 
} st Toad 
Election. Demo- "Repub | Green- Prohibi- | Union La- MARY 
_ eratic. lican. = | back. tion. bor. Population in 1890, 1,042,390. er 
———— — — Voting population, 270,738—white, 218,843; colored, 51,895. 
WER, <caddevesecsse 258, 601 278, 282 |.....- = . 
ok a 277, 321 B18, 087 26, 358 i ee : Marti Demo Repub Gree *-rohib Tni ' 
1884 in canes emia 312, 355 337, 474 0. 910 12 & Res Ele ction. cratic. Seam. a , — ; ; 4 La 
4 messes osscuswecess =a 870, 475 |........ 21,73; 7,134 | — peed eae - 
. edb upetbaevenens 6 72 or, w( 
, 399, 288 1207 | | 25, 870 |........ es 91, 780 71,981 
= a a on Te a ache iatadeeee 93, 706 78,515 818 S 
* Populist. 88 96, 982 85, 609 531 “2,79 
P iB ciceeaishdibendaedistall 106, 168 90 es 4 787 , 
Population in 1800, 2.19240, 10S ........ 113, 866 92, 736 * 796 5, 877 “+27 
‘op on in ! : 
Voting population, 595,066—white, 581,987; colored, 13.079.  *® Populi ' 
: ‘ = ee opulist. t Scattering. 
Election Demo- | "| Repub- | Green- | Probibi- | Union La- > BAe 
. cratic. licay Population in 1890, 2,238,943. 
rca Dee - | _ back. ton. bor. Voting population, 665,000—white, 657,042; colored, 7,967. 
| -—_ — —_ — 
RD wistdhiteteDieee 213, 528 0 , 
a 25, 52 me = beawe a nese enreene“e Election. ae _—- ‘ mM sy Pr oh ibi- | Union La- 
Ma cessbediielie <<< 244.990 | 238,463 8,208 | dae [22222222 |] — loi soe oe a = = 
cut cath... 261,013 | 263,961 |.......” | 9,881 | 3,604 | son : 
WEB nccesmeicen coese. 262, 740 | 255, 615 en 22,198 | 13,644 : ees 108, 777 150, 063 
Se Tl icsdaditmene atipet 111, 960 165, 205 4.548 6xe 
—-— ela . = - ea ee 122, 481 146, 724 24, 435 a 
* Populist. _ _ 855 183, 892 |... — * et 
tide diciaaeds > aides 76, 813 202, 814 * 3,210 7,539 19 
IOWA. 
Population in 1890, 1,911,896. Pies oo > : i ; 
Vv population, 520,332—white, 517,006; colored, 3,326. “repels. 
ee JS MICHIGAN. 
Demo- | Repub- Green- | hibi- | Uni = Population in 1890, 2,093,889. 

Election. cratic | lican. | back. — U apn ca Voting population, ‘617,445—white, 611,008; colored, 6,437. 
SE eT 112, 121 71: : Election. Demo- Repub- Green Prohibi- | Union La- 
1s peereremerhona 108° B45 1 Ss akan url gpa |oto7-- = A cratic. lican back tion bor 

SnaniiaiNiliatinirsws 177,316 | 197,080 |............| 472 | Sake. fo Ba. Ps 
4 BERG SP EE 179, 877 GOED | cncsenéd ace 3 sa he 9.105 | 1876.--------- 141, 095 166, 534 ; 
EL TR 196, 367 219, 373 | * 20, 616 | Gai | 1880 131, 597 185, 341 34, 805 942 
ee ee ee ceeses 149, 835 192, 669 42, 243 18, 403 
— —— —— 888 213, 469 236, 387 20. O45 5S 
* Populist. | 1892 202, 206 222° 708 |” * 19, 802 re eons 
KANS 4 
Population in 1800 1427.96 ve * Populist. 
Vv population, 889,251—white, 370,688; colored, 12,543. MINNESOTA. 
. <3 Population in 1890, 1,301,826. 
Election —— | eentic. | “ican a | Green. | “Prohibi- | Union ~ Voting population, 376,086—white, 374,027; colored, 2,009. 
can ; tion. bo —, 
iat essai —-——_—- Election. Demo- Repub- Green- Prohibi Union La 
at. 008 on aes | cratic. lican. back tion bor 
50,801} 121,549| 19, a1 | 25 Sone Mita. ts. a oa 
90, 132 154, 406 16, 341 | ae.) as ea ae 48,799 72, 962 
102, 745 TE eer 6,779 | 37.783 | PE 53,315 93, 908 3, 267 205 
eiinealsssae conage 157,241 | * 163,111 | ne as Loe | oe ae 111, 923 3, 583 4, 64 
5 RST wi 2, 492 5.3 097 
© Populist ——— SR i tts enitiipete = 100, 579 | 4 * 20, 39 eeu + 107 OT 
srs * Populist. wy aa f +F ic 
KENTUCKY. — 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Vas penddine, ate white, — colored, 63,421. Population in 1890, 1,289,600. . 7 
'’ ’ Voting population, 271,080—white, 120,611; colored, 150,469. 
ood 
Election Demo- ~| _ Green- Prohibi- : Demo- Repub Greer Prohil Uni 
’ i € ni ep rreen onib ion La- 
cratic. back. | tion. Election. cratic. lican. back len "ha , 
a x ae 
159, 696 GT Bienes oceans Dead a7 2.17% 52, 605 
149,068 | 106,306 | 11,400 “tia | ts0022222 222 Me tw | BAKE 8, SAREE sa 
152,961 | 118, 122 1, 681 8,139 | 18842000... 76,510} 43,509 a 
183, 800 , | BineRet tend er ....--..- 5.471 | 30,006 |... 218 a] 
5, 461 135, 441 * 23,500 6, 442 | i ainiarec< cate 40, 237 | 1, 406 #10, 250 610 ~ 
* Populist. = ' * Populist. ae 7h 
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Votes, by States, from 1876 to 1892—Continued. 


MISSOURI. 


Votes, by States, from 1876 to 1892—Continued. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Population it: 1800, 1,617,947. 
Voting population, 342,653—white, 233,307; colored, 109,346. 


Population in 1890, 2,679,184. 
Voting population, 705,718—white, 667,451; colored, 38,267. 
































[ Demo | Repub | Green- | Prohibi- | Union Le- . | Dome | Repu | Geoew | Pronite- luni) 
sen | cratic. lican. % tion. bor. lection. cratic. en _ back. tion. "i or. 
200,077 | 145,020 |.....------. Ge ae asco} ponan? |...-....-..-|........|_ 
208, 609 168,567 | 95,195 |... ...... : 124, 208 115, 874 eee | 
235,008 | we, eO |... 2 ik M2952 | 135,068 |... — 
261,954) 236,958 |............ 147,002 | 194, 784 || 2, 789 "hi 
268,628 | 228,702 | #41, 183 i} 1006 | AT) 
} | | 
* Populist. * Populist. — 
MONTANA. NORTH DAKOTA. 
Population in 1890, 132,159. Population in 1890, 182,719. 
Votirg population, 65,415—white, 61,948; colored, 3,467. Voting population, 55,959—white, 55,769; colored, 190. 
i nt i ia ei tet mee lee ht? ice ne | | Prohibi. 
Election. aa | eee, | Populist. | * tion. Election. Heme, Populist. | **0" 
OD ics cast tad ee 17, 534 | 18, 838 | 7,250 | OR ast 8 he cred 17,519 | 17,650 | ; 


NEBRASKA. OHIO. 
Population in 1890, 1,058,910. 


. Population in 1890, 3,672,316. 
Voting population, 301,500—white, 297,281; colored, 4,219. caine tea 4 


Voting population, 1,016,464—white, 990,542; colored, 25,922. 
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Repub- | Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- Dems | Bepad |. Greca- Wbi- | Union La. 
cratic. | ican. back. tine, bor. bee. et ee | Clon Le 





















1880... eS | NG ENT! ll eeaemegenes ee ER ff yy eee 7a 
TBBh.-eeneewennen-| G4001) 70,018 |..........-.[ 3,800 |---| das. ---.----------e| «=O | «ees |} «=i | «= s 11,089 | 
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WBME ne eee anne | OB] BT, BT | 83,18 | 4 OUR | | me] a | 187 | 8 | ore | 5 
ae * Populist. 
NEVADA OREGON. 

Population in 1290, 45,761. in 1890, 313,767. 

Voting population, S506i—white, 31008; cslesed, 0908. Voting population, 111 744—white, 102,113; colored, 9681. 
i ; Demo- mb- | Green- | Probibi- Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 

Election. cratic. = back. tion. back. “ tion. bor. 












Popoulation in 1890, 37 per re 
n 
Voting population, 118,135—white, 117,889; colored, 246. 


Election. 


tion in 1890, 5,258,014. 
Selec aaiee 1,461,869—white, 1,426,996; colored, 34,873. 
Prohibi- 
tion. 









Union La- 
bor. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


lation in 1800, 1,444,993, 
FV oting sopalation, 18,89) white, $98,966; colored, 14,564. 












sOUTH 
Fee a tion ation, | 768 010—white, 1,745,418; colored, 24,231. eera tno cation, 225 Wie white, 108,687; colored, 








1897. 


-_ 





Votes, by States, from 1376 to 189¢—Continued. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Population tion, 8 185-—white, 96,177; colored, 588, 





Demo- 














Electio: Repub- 
= cratic. lican, | Populist. 
a | a. 
a 9,081 | 34, 888 26, 512 
TENNESSEE. 
tion in 1890, 1,767,518. 
= population, 402,476—white, 310,014; colored, 92,462. 
oe Sa... aa. 
Demo- | Repub- | Green- | Prohibi- 
Miectica. | cratic. Hican. back. | tion. 
"rere ess‘ tsé‘itiS.S:SSS:S:S,:”*” i —————— 
WIG necacanssdbgrenctiscensccce=s 133, 166 89, 566 aie alee 
1980 .. 128, 191 107, 677 | 5, 917 43 
1884 ...... 138, 258 124, 078 | 957 | 1,131 
1888 | 158,779 | 188,988 |............| 5,969 
TUB .ncsictaviapaccstemneciccsnes Ma, 99, 973 * 23, 622 4, 856 
sentir a i che tee nee eens 
* Populist. 
TEXAS. 


Population in 1890, 2,235,523. 
Voting population, 535,942—white, 434,010; colored, 101,932. 





















































| Demo- | Repub- Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
Election. | cratic. | lican. pack. | tion. | bor. 
! Cae “ee | a _— 
104, 803 did dnt Rademedaiatnlian ategeeiiaien 
156, 428 57, 893 Si MD Bian inte, Gelade er easensions 
225, 309 93, 141 | 3, 1 (tj eee 
24, 883 | Sa 4,749 29, 459 
239, 148 81, 44 | * 99, 638 Fee Racanenesene: 
| \ | 
* Populist. 
VERMONT. 
Population in 1890, 332,422. 
Voting population, 101,697—white, 101,369; colored, 328. 
| Demo- | Repub- | Green- | Prohibi- 
cratic. | licanm. | back. | tion. 
dR tie clsnenqnenceen 
18, 316 | 45, 567 PR lindniilins ude 
17, 381 39,514 785 1, 752 
16, 788 0 | 1,450 
16, 325 | 37, 902 | *43 | 1, 424 
* Populist. 
VIRGINIA. 
mulation in 1890, 1,655,980. 
a population, 378,782—white, 248,085; colored, 190,747. 
i Demo- | “Bapud- | Green- Prohibi- 
Election. | cratic. on back. tion. 
Oe ae es 
| %a0,908|............ 138 
AT lncinaahidiaeiinn 1, 678 
113, 256 *12,274 2, 798 
| | v 
* Populist. 
WASHINGTON. 
In 1890, 349,390. 
volee eee 146,918—white, 141,934; colored, 4,984. 
Stace Demo- | Repub- | | Prokibi- 
P cratic. ieee. | Populist. | “tion. 
ae... | 20, 844 36, 470 | 19, 105 | 2, 558 
| 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
in 1800, 762,794. 
In ment Soo 181,400--white, 172,198; colored, 9,202. 


Demo- 
cratic. 


56, 495 













Repub- | Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
lican. back. tion. bor. 











, | 


Srecsascownsescce 46, 243 1 EE aipeo ewe neccce 
wencioupecuened> 63, 006 810 GP fans compces » 
leeubosicdibintdieiae: 0 = + 1,508 
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Votes, by States, from 1876 to 1s92—Continued. 
WISCONSIN. 

Population in 1890, 1,686,880. 

Voting population, 461,722—white, 459,893; colored, 1,829 


Union La- 


Meacti Demo- Repub Green Prohibi 
Election. cratic. lican. back tion bor 
Sidistinamattbancdn 123, 926 130, 070 - a 
Sagar sae 114, 649 144, 400 7, 086 (3 ae 
Pideuinniteneeecdes 146, 450 161, 157 4, 508 J ae . 
a acca 155, 232 176,558 |... 7: 14, 270 8, 552 
SS a | 177, 335 170, 791 *9, 909 13, 132 
* Populist. 
WYOMING. 
Population in 1890, 60,705. 
Voting population, 27,044—white, 26,050; colored, 994 
id Repub . ‘ Prohibi- 
Election. on Populist tion, 
ae ae ol i ee 8, 454 7,7 530 


voting popu 
years old and 


I have also compared the figures given in these tables as the 
lation with the census report above referred to, of males 21 


over, and find them correct 


According to these figures, it is shown that Senator ALLEN’s own State of 
Nebraska stands 1 voter to 3.51, and Senator BuTLErR's State of North Carolina 
lto4.72. Lalso find the following: New York, | to 3.39; Ohio, to 3.51; ¢ 
rado, 1 to2.50; Pennsylvania, 1 to 3.59; New Hampshire, | to 3.18, and Califor- 
nia, 1 to 2.61; and so on, through the whole list 

In Ohio the increase in population during the last decade was 47,425 per 
year; and at the voting proportion of 1 to 3.61, the voters would have in- 
creased about 78,660 from 1890 to 1896, or 13,110 per year; so that the voters in 
Ohio in 1896 must have been about 1,095,000, or about 93,000 more than the 
number voting in 1896. 

It is the general estimate that there is one family to every five persons, 
but the estimate of one voter to every five persons is not correct. In very 
many families there is more than one voter, and al! are supposed to have at 
least one. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


DELOS H. SMITH. 


Hon. Josepn B. FoRAKER, 
United States Senator. 


SENATE LIBRARY, Washington, D. C., July 2%, 1897 
DEAR Str: Referring to your request that I furnish you with the vote of 


the State of Ohio since 1880, I beg to hand you herewith a tal howing this 
vote, together with the vote of several other States. [ am sorry to say that 
the State of Nebraska is not given in this table, and I find it impossible to 


prepare it by the time you wish it. 
Most respectfully, JAMES M 


Assistant Librari 


BAKER, 
tm United State ate, 
Hon. Joszrn B. FoRAKER, 

United States Senate. 


Votes of several States from )880 to 1896 
ILLINOIS. 


— | Repub- Demo- | p...):; Prohibi a 
Election. ; Vieem, | epatic Populist. tion Total 
- 

| | 818,087 277, RI * 26, 358 | 443 622, 159 
NE RS 337,469 | 312,351 | 10, 776 | 12, 074 672, 670 
a 370, 475 348, 371 +7, 1 | 21, 708 747, 833 
1802 _. pewencs SO0,288 | 426, 281 22, 27 | 25, 870 873, 646 
Firat ehinienncue 607, 130 | 464, 525 1,071, 653 


* Greenback. + Labor 

Population in 1880, 3,077,871; in 1890, 3,826,551; average increase, 24.32 
Males 21 years of age and over in I800—Native white, 665,108; forei 

389,360; colored, 18,200; total, 1,072,665. 


INDIANA. 





rn white, 





Election. Repub-| Demo- GoldDem- Popu- | Prohibi 


lican. cratic. ocrat. list tion Total. 
1880 2,164 | =2225, 522 * 12, 986 (60, 672 
tiled intend 238, 463 244, 900 |....... *8 208 3,028 | 494.774 
1888 ain 263, 31 251, 019 |...... +2, 604 0,881 | 536,800 
So scons aiid 206, 3a 262, 817 22, 198 13,044 | 54,304 
1806 327,739 | 309,318 2, 148 639, 205 


* Greenback. t Labor. 





Population in 1880, 1,978,301; in 1890, 2.192.404; average increase, 10.82 
Males 21 years of age and over in 1800—Native white, 508,759; foreign white, 
73,228; colored, 13,079; total, 595,066. 
KENTUCKY. 
_ Repub- Demo- > Prohibi a 
Election. lican. eratic Populist iio I 
i erdingsros acccun 106, 306 149,068 | *11,499 2 267,731 
eS 118, 122 152, 961 *1, 691 3, Lat 275, 013 
§ 125, 134 183, 800 + 622 22 314, 781 
it amedene -| 135, 441 175, 461 23, 500 6, 442 340, 844 
ee cnat | 218, 056 217, 797 5, 018 440, 870 


* Greenback. +t Labor 

Population in 1880, 1,648,690; in 1390, 1,858,635; average increase, 12.73. 

Males 21 years of age and over in 1890 Native white, 357,627; foreign white, 
20,744; colored, 63,421; total, 450,792. 
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Votes of several States from 1880 to 1896;—Continued. 
MARYLAND. 











Monts Repub- | Demo- Gold Dem- ;., |Prohibi- | 
Election. | lican. cratic. orrat. Populist. tion. | Total. 
a = | — ' - ao - ——— — 
1880 -.. 2222-222 .--22- 78,515 | 93, 706 172, 221 
MOE oesndccvewescse 85, 748 96, 866 | 186,019 
]888 weeeeeee----- | 99,986 106, 168 5 | 210,930 
1892 . 22.2 eee 92.736 | 113, 866 | 213,275 
1896-22-22 ee 136,959 | 102,754 wenccene--leeee-e----| LAZ, 220 





Population in 1880, 934,943: in 1890, 1.042.390: average increase, 11.49. 
Males 21 years of age and over in 189%)— Native white, 176,600; foreign white, 
42.243; colored, 51,895; total, 270,738. 


MICHIGAN. 





| Repub- | Demo- | Gold Dem- Prohibi- | 











Election. lican. cratic. | ocrat. |Populist. tion. | Total. 
ne | jevitabenaaeenneasee Semen 
188) | 85,836) 181,496 |. | #34895 |... | 353,081 
18942222 192° 669 | 189/361 |... 222727 #4149) | 18,403 | 406,223 
“... | gaelas7 | 2is)4e9 | ITITT #4555 | 205945 | 475,356 
IW. 222708 | 202) 296 |72222222 19 892 | 14, 069 | 458, 965 
18%... 290,827 | 287,251 | 6, Sd b pasuuterdlaavcertese | 537,508 

| | 
* Greenback. + Labor. 


Population in 1880, 1,636,937; in 1890, 2,093,889. 
Males 2l.years of age and over in 1890— Native white, 363,535; foreign white, 
247,473; coloted, 6,437; total, 617,445. 




















MINNESOTA. 
we | Republi- Demo- : Prohibi- | 
_ Elec — ; | can, cratic. | Populist. tion. Total. 
1880... ... 22.2222... | 98, 908 53,315 *3, 267 286 150,711 
1 | 111, 685 70, 065 * 3,583 4, 684 190, 017 
1888... le 142, 492 104, 385 +1, 097 15,311 263, 285 
1R02 122, 736 130, 579 30, 398 14,017 267, 730 
1896... -.-.-.-----.-- 193, 455 139, 477 8,200 |...........- 336, 141 
 *Greenback.— —_ + Labor 


Population in 1880, 780,773; in 1890, 1,301,826. 
Males 21 years of age and over in 1890— Native white, 152,872; foreign white, 
221,155; colored, 2,009; total, 376,036. 

















OHIO. 
Monti | Repub- | Demo- Gold Dem-| Popu- | Prohi- | 
Election. | lican. | cratic. | ocratic. | list. | bition. | Total. 
a — — _ — — | _ _ = _ —_ 
| | g7s,048 | 940,821 |....-..----- * 6,456 | 2, 616 | 724, 967 
1884 _ 222.2... eee. | 400, OR2 368, 280 |..........-- +5,179 11, 069 787,159 
ISKS _ 2 ee} 416, 054 306, 455 |............ 3, 496 24, 356 | 840, 379 
W802 eee | 4:5, 187 | 404,115 |.....-.----- 14, 852 26,012 | 850,166 
1806 ...............| 625,989 | 474, 880 | RIGS Biase sakpanlanactandan 1, 002, 726 
' | | 
Greenback. +Labor. 


Population in 1880, 3,198,062; 1890, 3,672,316. 
Males 21 years o* age and over in 1890—Native white, 772,096; foreign white, 
218,446; colored, 25,922; total, 1,016,464. 


WAS THERE FRAUD IN THE ELECTION OF 1896?—IF SO, WAS IT IN REPUB- 
LICAN OR DEMOCRATIC STATES?—SOME STARTLING FIGURES SHOWING 
SYSTEMATIC SUPPRESSION OF REPUBLICAN VOTES—THE SOUTH WOULD 
HAVE GIVEN A MAJORITY FOR MCKINLEY, AS DID THE NORTH, COULD 
HER VOTERS HAVE HAD FAIR TREATMENT—A NONPARTISAN DISCUSSION 
OF THE ELECTION RESULTS BASED UPON OFFICIAL FIGURES. 


The final count by Congress of the electoral vote, coupled with the various 
charges which have been made by different people of excessive votes in cer- 
tain of the Northern States and suppression of the Republican votes in the 
South, suggests a careful study of the figures of the election in the light of 
those of other elections and records of population as well as votes. 

Governor Altgeld and Senator ALLEN have charged a fraudulent excess of 
votes in nearly all of the close States which were carried by the Republicans 
in the late coment. including Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, California, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and even Pennsylvania. Senator ALLEN published as an official document 
a paper containing a charge of this character, and also introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation, but has not up to this time made any move 
in the way of even asking consideration for his resolution. 

Fortunately, it is possible by examining the figures of the census of 1890 to 
get a pretty fair idea as to whether the alleged vote in any State was actu- 
ally in excess of the number of voters in the State. The census of 1890shows 
the number of males above the age of 21 in each State, and it is reasonable to 
assume that there has been a very material increase in the number of males 
of voting age in all parts of the country, and especially in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, in the six years between the date of the census and the election of 1896. 
This makes it comparatively easy to examine in an intelligent way the 
charges of fraud as made by Senator ALLEN and Governor Altgeld. 

Let us examine a few of these charges. 

In Ohio Mr. ALLEN charges that the “fraudulent excess * of votes in 1896 
was 9,500. Let us see. Ohio, according to his figures, gave 1,011,576 votes. 
There were in Ohio in 1890, according to the census, 1,016,464 males of voting age, 
or more than 5,000 in excess of the number of votes cast in 1896. Ohio increased 
her population 14.83 per cent in the decade from 15880 to 1890, and it is reason- 
able to assume that, with the great prosperity which has attended her devel- 
opment of manufactories in the a region in the past few years, the 
increase of population from 1890 to 1896 has been, at a very low estimate, 10 
per cent, which would bring the male population of 21 years and upward up 
to 1,117,000, or 106,000 in excess of the number of votes cast; yet Mr. ALLEN 
charges officially, but admits that he does not know by what process he ar- 
ey at a conclusion, that 94,500 “ fraudulent excess’ of votes was cast in 

at State. 

In Indiana and Illinois the total number of votes cast in 1896 slightly exceeds 
the total number of males above 21 years of age shown by the census of 1890 


in those States. In Illinois the excess of votes in 1896 above those of voting 
age in 1890 in that State is less than 19,000. Illinois gained in population in 
the decade from 1880 to 1890 24.32 per cent. In view of the great number of 
people drawn to Chicago during the World's Fair period, many of whom 
remained there, it is reasonable to suppose that the rate of gain since 1890 has 
been quite as rapid and that the increase of ees and in the number of 
persons of voting age is fully 16 per cent. This would bring the number of 
males of voting age in the State up to 1,243,000, or 232,000 in excess of the 
number of votes actually cast. 

In Indiana the increase of population has been much more rapid, probably, 
than in Illinois. because of the wonderful development of the natural-gas re- 
gion of that State, where industries have been extremely active and prosper- 
ous, even while there was depression and absolute inactivity in nearly all 
other parts of the country. e total male population of Indiana above 21 
years of age in 1890 was 595,066, but with the phenomenal growth of popula- 
tion which it has had since that time, it has probably increased 100,000, so that 
there is every reason to believe that the total number of voters in the State 
was, in 18%, nearly or quite 700,000, while the total number of votes cast was 
only 637,284. 

THE VOTERS DID NOT ALL VOTE. 

It is unnecessary to pursue in detail the investigation of the relation of the 
votes cast to the voting Sas in all the States charged with a * fraudu- 
lent excess "’ of votes in Senator ALLEN’s Official paper. The following table 
gives the number of males of voting age in each of the States in question in 
1590 and beside it the number of votes cast in 1895. When it is remembered 
that the natural growth of —s in these States in the six years since 
the census of 1890 is from 10 to 15 per cent, it will be seen that in no case was 
the vote actually cast in 1896 nearly as large as the number of males over the 
age of 21 years which must have been in these States on November 3, 1896: 


Table showing the number of males of voting age in 1890 and the number of 
votes cast in 1896. 
















Males above 
State. 21 years of | Votes cast 

age in 1890, | 12 1%. 
IRD oon cocstebetcsmbinché cnnietacinn eeieleenea 1, 461, 869 1, 188, 354 
I is onus cnennn mignon ihinatind akacaweeaeceaaie 270, 738 240, 866 
DI inka ds cancnkutisncnsvmankadscadiguehvenineauee eat 1,016, 464 1,011, 576 
I  ncisncwasen icc teekcapenidekndteennaintase oaks 617,455 54, 278 
 iiinate dt cnye cnanah ekecadhuacnhudsan cused wataegee 595, 066 637, 
BNO 5 ica kanincnnnuachun dapnns dmeuiendcenwudbcnoseions 1,072,668 | 1,091,166 
SNORT Saisciniis éniwoe cnksccccenscnhantehnaductgoubanal 450, 792 | 445, 934 
IL, ..cuisteiysiin nembniane pasdealateanccaans Rak ideneaaeaneee 520, 332 | 521, 551 
TT IIE iicsa's cc ominen anncie asian Mabebedremnibbdaacseuseaaatene 461, 722 448, 106 
II 5 a. odin: wien naire doxininia Shey knoareeniaaiaanacetee 376, 036 341,539 
IN a os ack cwaceigtieo i tambien ss ace, A Geminids aes Ararat : 111, 744 | 96, 846 
CN Soci at scilansins uiticntinnigtundnd eben wala amie 46:2, 289 294, 000 


The student of the above table should beer in mind constantly that it is 
entirely proper to add from 10 to 15 per cent to the figures of the first col- 
umn in order to obtain approximately the number of male persons of voting 
age in the States in question at the time of the vote about which Mr. ALLEN 
complains, November 3, 1896. 


THE VOTE OF 1892 WAS A LIGHT ONE. 


There is another way of looking at it, and a way which Senator ALLEN 
seems to have entirely overlooked. He apparently lenes his assumption as 
to the number of votes to which each State is entitled upon the number of 
votes cast in 1892, since he includes in his table the figures of that election 
and compares those of 1896 with them. Had he taken the trouble to examine 
the figures of the Presidential elections during the past twenty years, he 
would have found that the vote of 1892 was the lightest in proportion to the 
popes that has been cast ina Presidential election for many years, per- 
naps the lightest at any time since the close of the war. Certainly the per- 
centage of gain in the total vote in 1892 over the preceding Presidential elec- 
tion is lighter than has been the case in any Presidential election since 1872. 
The following table gives the number of votes cast in each Presidential elec- 
tion since 1868, the increase in the number of votes, and the percentage of 
increase: 





Table showing the total vote cast in each Presidential election since 1868, the 
gain in the number of votes in each election, and the percentage of gain in 
the number of votes cast. 

















Tots vote! pressing | Pereunt 
otalvote| precedin er cen 
Year. cast Presidential of gain. 
election. 
DD i cienic wins ceria airelenniedabipenitaetpebtciitintiiin bail 6, 466, 165 741,479 12.9 
SONI sis desis nSatctn nin edd eink iio 8, 412, 733 1,946, 568 30.1 
Dy sis hnsico eer thot sina Ducdall shania eg rtleiea tai 9, 209, 4 796, 673 9.4 
MDE 1 sips nied onnakebadehelCunedink anh eameiael 10, 044, 985 835, 579 9.1 
 — RS RE ra STER aL Pre 11, 380, 1,335, 875 13.3 
Estadio > Saee de isle aeateedeniaiioninmne 12, 059, 351 678, 491 5.9 
RS ee Or Rae 13, 951, 283 1,891, 932 15.6 





It will be seen by astudy of the above table that the vote of 1892 was an 
unusually light one, being a 1 of but 5.9 per cent over that of the pre- 
ceding Presidential election. This isthe lowest gain made at any time in the 

uarter of acentury which this table covers. The vote of 1892 was evidently 
the lightest in proportion to the voting population that has been given within 
the period in question. - 

It would not be surprising, therefore, if the increase in 1896, compared with 
1892, should be an unusually large one, especially in view of the fact that the 
interest in the election was more intense than was perhaps ever felt before, 
at least in the memory of the spenees neration. An examination of the 
percentage column, however, will show that the actual increase over 1892 was 
only 15.6 per cent, while in 1876 the increase over the preceding Presidential 
election was 30.1 per cent, and the increase in 1888 over that in 1884 was 13.3 
per cent, nearly as much as 1896, on which occasion the interest in the cam- 
paign was unusually great and the efforts to rally every vote, by both sides, 
were exceptional. A study of this table will show to those who examine it 
that it can not be successfully d that the total vote of the nation in 
1896 was excessive or out of proportion in its increase, —— a itis 

that the percent- 


remembered that the vote of 1892 was unusually light an 
age of gain is estimated upon that light vote. d 

In order to give, however, those who assume an excessive vote in certain 
States the full advantage of every fact, let us examine the votes in the States 
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of which Mr. ALLEN complains and compare them with the vote of 189, con- | ago the art of suppressing the negro v« tsinfancy. In t Pr 

fessedly a light vote. Pennsylvania increased her vote in 18% 18.4 per cent | dent lection of 1876 the total vote re i from these States ed 

as compared with the vote of 1892, and Mr. ALLEN complains that there was | to {S!.)14. Since that they have gained ng to the United Sta I 

a“ fraudulent excess” of 94,000 in Pennsylvania’s vote. He makes no com: | sus. 3.5540 in population. Yet in the ye ‘yrey yi l 

jlaint, however, of the fact that the State of Montana, which was as earnest | cast, an act ss of 198,108 votes. Here i pl Ww ! 

for the free coinage of silver as was Pennsylvania against it, increased her | the art of suppressing votes. A gain of pulat ind tl 

vote 21.9 per cent. Indiana increased her vote 14.7 in 1896 as compared with | same time a loss of 198.105 in the number of votes. <A gain t. as 

1se2, yet Mr. ALLEN, whose party carried South Dakota, makes no complaint | show) y the official figures, an t ume le a \ 

of the fact that South Dakota increased her vote 17.1 per cent, nor does he | vot as also shown by t : 

refer to the fact that Indiana, in the election of 1876, when she went Demo That this reduction votes Ww vk uN 

cratic, increased her vote 28.3 per cent. co “i Republican v the p ! 1 by i tha ! 
Iowa increased her vote 17.6 per cent,and Mr. ALLEN charges 77,500 “ fraud ge of the vote cast for the R ts States has 

ulent excess’ of votes, but makes no comment on the fact that North Car iled year by year untilit has re: us 4 1 

olina, a Populist State, increased her vote 17.8 per cent, nor does he refer to | Alabama in 1892, 3 per cent in Mississippi i I la | i 

the fact that Iowa in 1476 increased her vote 35per cent. Californiaincreased | siana no votes were recorded for the Rept ul 1 

her vote 9.1 per cent in 1896, as compared with 1892, and Mr. ALLEN charges | that ye Not contented with this, the v« Ww 

22.000 * fraudulent excess” of votes, but makes no reference to the fact that | those States even lower in 1895 than in Lave, r of vot 

his own State, Nebraska, increased her votes 11.1 per cent in the same elec- | actually less in the recent election than in any which had precede 

tion. Maryland increased her vote 12.9 per cent in 1896, as compared with | The above statements are veritied by the following figures ? the 

1892, and although Mr. ALLEN charges a “fraudulent excess” of 8.700, he | official records of the Government They indicate the p s 

raises no objection to the fact that ten States, giving their votes to the Pop- | States in 1870 and 1890, as shown by the United States census, and Ww 

ulist-Democratic candidate, increased their votesin a much greater ratiothan | the total vote in each State in the Presidential elections of 1876 and ISM 

did Maryland, nor does he refer to the fact that Maryland herself, in 1888, | shown by official returns: 

when she went Democratic, gained 135 per cent over her own Presidential | 

vote in the preceding election. Ohio, of which Mr. ALLEN complains as cast Table showing the population in 1870 and 18 sandl os 

ing $4,500 * fraudulent excess" of votes, increased her vote 19.1 per cent in | . : : 

18% over 1892. yet Mr. ALLEN contemplates with entire calmness the fact that | — 

Wyoming, a State as ardently for the free coinage of silver as was Ohio Popula \ 

against it, increased her vote 25.8 per cent in the same election. Healsocom- | State 

plains bitterly of Minnesota, which he says cast 12,100 “fraudulent excess” | a 187 Ron) 1ST ae 

of votes in the election of 1896, but he omits to call attention to the fact that | ___ — 

Minnesota’s vote in 189% was actually 8.9 per cent less than her own vote in | — 

the Presidential election of 189. Her vote in 1892 was 374,807. and that of 1896 | South Carolina 1.151.149 182. 766 68. 998 

341.539, a falling off of 33,000 votes, but as 107.000 of the votes of 1892 were cast | Georgia . | 1S Bs 12056 162.744 

by the Union Labor party, which afterwards merged with the Populist, Mr. | Florida 422 16. 776 4.740 

ALLEN makes no complaint of the vote of 1892, which was a gain of 42.1 percent | Alabama LO.O17 | 171.697 «194.576 

over that of 1888, while the 1888 vote was a gain of 38.4 per cent over that of | Mississippi . 1.230.060 04.778 60.518 

1884. Illinoisincreased her vote in 1896 24.9 per cent over 1892, and Mr. ALLEN | Arkansas - 1.128.178 | 96.740. 140.454 

charges a “fraudulent excess” of votes amounting to 137,000. Yet he offers | Louisiana 7 1, 118.527 | 145.823 1.46 

no complaint over the fact that Mississippi increased her vote 31.9 per cent, 

or that Florida, the birthplace of Populism, increased her vote 30.5 per : 

cent in 1896, as compared with 1892; nor does he refer to the fact that Illinois | y,,, stable. it will bese howsalarve gait I nin tekinns + h of 

also gained 25.8 per cent in 1876. The highest percentage of gain of any State | 4, + TES SEED 3 We SONS, SOS negra bared sn ain 

in which Mr. ALLEN charges a “fraudulent excess” of votes is Kentucky, | He 5t@tes In question from the e-nsusof 1570 tothe last censusof 18). It also 


where the gain was 31.1 per cent, as compared with 1892, and the “fraudulent | SPOWs, .owever, that in every cuse except two the vote of 1805 was much less 
excess” charged is 43,300. Mr. ALLEN does not, however, offer any objection | t2an that of 1876. The total population in these States increased from abou 

whatever to the fact that Idaho, which supported the free coinage of silver | 5,000,000 in 1871 to nearly eight and a halt millions in 1890, yet the total vote 
as enthusiastically as the Kentuckians oppored it, increased her vote in 1896 | f¢!! from 939,000 in 1576 to 791,000 in 1506 














52.5 per cent, as compared with 1892. nor does he refer to the fact that Ken- | , soe Sean ak Se vane 3 States, with the gain in popul mn and in 
tucky herself gained 36.1 per cent in the year 1876 and 24.7 in 1888, and also | Votes. is shown in the tables which follow 
omits to mention that his own State, Nebraska, gained 50.7 per cent in 1888. | 
lt may be interesting to see some of these figures side by side, as follows: | Table showing, by States, the gain in population in twenty years and g 3 
ote i he correspond ine wriod 
Table showing the percentage of gain in 1896, compared with 1392, in votes cast | ree — oe 
in Presidential elections. _——_—————— —_——— — 

REPUBLICAN STATES—GAIN IN 18% || DEMOCRATIC STATES—GAIN IN 1896 nemadadiee oon ee 

OVER 1892. | OVER 18”. Ft wens on Sabeeacrer 
California ....---.----+-------+-- 1] Nebraska ---..--------.------- 1.1 | ——___—__—_—- ——____—— 

a 2.9 | Sout see . . - a eae 
RII x isi nstnnions | North Carolina-..... 17.8 | South Carolina... Seseew esas eaa eee 113, 828 
West Virginia ie RIO 65 cnc neck cee nceese 29,2 | Georgia sve ceen . ececceccceess O45, wet eae) 
EAs atts bandgaucweeasedie Nel ota cin wiebe all 21.9 | Florida --....--..-- . ene cerees thd, (RS my OS 
Michigan -.... , S| Wyoming .... nines HS me . caccecces oc DAN, ead Y wowy O68 
NT hin c viicwnnesiaudendasiewss -1 || Missouri ...----- atte To _ 94.3 | Mississippi --.......-----------------+-++++--+ 4651, 38 * 5, 265 
SINE aii niihcnbincketn asntee ot cern tncbhinowincan 30.5 | Arkansas... ....... os wnetee neces 6433, 708 me, 714 
idea Gendiekeseisaceses . ‘ Mississippi suah wadienenees 31.9 | Louisiana --.- sahene once ance -° Sl, O72 Heid 
te *k ne = 
Kentucky -.. Idaho.......... reeeceeeeceeneeess BRB | Total ............... ; 5 308. 462 + 195. 008 

WHERE THE REAL FRAUD WAS. 

It must be apparent to anybody who takes the trouble to examine the | «| Gs ‘Net ] 
above figures that the chargesof fraud in the election in the States carried by | — ae oars ee 
McKinley are false. Nobody, whatever his political sentiments may be, can | / 
doubt that if he examines carefully these figures, which are taken from the | Table showing, by States, the percentage of gain in population int ty years 
official publications. | and the percentage of gain or loss in vote in the correspond 

But how about the South, where the Democracy is always triumphant by | 
one process or another? 

It is a notorious fact that in the extreme Southern States the colored Gainin | Gain or 
voters have been disfranchised by one process and another until their par- populatior n vote 
ticipation in national and State elections has practically disappeared Phis in Wyears. in .0 year 
has been accomplished by various processes at various times, that process | . 
which combines the greatest success with the greatest showing of virtue Ree cond Per cent 
having finally been hit upon in amendments to the State constitutions which | gonth Carolina a + aon 
require an educational test as a qualification for voting. With a clause in | Goorgia oR ee a = 3 10 
the State constitution requiring each voter to be able to read or “‘satisfac- | Pjorida - _ 108 +4 
torily explain” a clause in that instrument itself, and the jury which is to a tahad : . . ee * | oa 
determine whether the reading or “explanation * is well done being“ packed” | yjcciccippi 5 - ie 
beforehand, it is easy to see that the average colored voter in the South | ‘Ap_a, — = . ee eee ne K 13 : “4 
stands little show of an opportunity tocast his vote. This requirement exists | [ouisiana > : : #73 31 
in several of the Southern States. In others there is also an educational test | ~ ue ay : 
in the form of a law which requires a separate ballot box for each candidate | - 
with his name printed on the outside, the voter being required to place his | * Gain. + Loss 


ballot for each candidate in its proper box. 

In order to prevent the successful coaching of voters not able to read the 
names upon the boxes, the custom is tochange the location of the boxes from 
hour to hour, or more frequently if necessary, thus making it absolutely im 

,0ssible for the voter who can not read to know whether he is putting his 
allot in the right box. In some cases it is found more convenient to count 
the votes cast for Republican candidates as cast for Democrats, and vice versa, 
but those are now exceptions and the “educational test” is becoming the 
»opular method in the South for keeping the negroes away from the polls. 
tsounds well, prevents charges of violations of law, and yet does the busi- | _ -- oa a a ao 
ness most effectively. That the experiments which the people of the South 7 
have been making in the last twenty years in the ine of “how to exclude 

the black vote from the polls” have been highly successful will! be seen from | 
the following votes and figures taken from the official records of the Govern- 7 = 
ment. Seven of the extreme Southern States, which contain in themselves 
more than one-half of the entire colored population of the country, are se- 


ELECTION FIGURES—THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS OF 1896 
; IN A NUTSHELI 


The canvass of the electoral vote for President and Vice-President the 
two Houses of Congress presents some interesting figures. The p 1 ind 
electoral votes were as follows: 


— 
7 


dint t ininintienaetadoenen mene re 7, 105, 959 6, 44, 943 


lected as an example. These States occupy the extreme southern belt, and in — ree a . = 





them the art of depriving the negro voter of his right of suffrage seems to iene kg st ieee _ 
have attained its highest perfection. nme a : 


SUPPRESSING REPUBLICAN VOTES IN THE SOUTH. The number of votes cast shows that the majority of McKinley over Bryan 
The States whose vote will be examined herewith are South Carolina, | and plurality over all indicates a decisive victory for the Republican party. 





Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana. Twenty years ! Old party lines were obliterated, and a high principle was vindicated by menu 
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who believed in the honor of the nation above mere party adherence. 


The 
total result of the canvass is exhibited in the following figures: 


Total popular vote. -.....-...-.-.--..----- 2-2 ene ee eee ee ---- 13,875, 653 
McKinley over Bryan _-.---....---.-.-----.-----..-----.-------------- 651,016 
McKinley over all. ..... 2.200 ccceccncccnn cocccs coccnc nnccen ncccesescece 336, 255 
National Democratic Vote... ..... ..200 -.ccne ence nccscn scan covececasccce 132, 870 
PROD TORS .....0.... on sene severe cccewesccone conn cnseas womans Asakous 131, 


Socialist Labor vote -- 
Free silver people ---.. 
Popular vote 1802 .__._. oe dvds Soctonince 
Increase in four years --..........-...-......--------------------+------ 1, 284, 202 
Electoral vote for Watson 3 





Bryan received the total Populist vote of 1892, in addition to which was 
the Republican silver vote, as well as the vote of those Democrats who 
‘voted first and read the platform afterwards.’ This accounts for the 
large number of votes cast forhim. From Missouri he received the highest 
number of electoral votes—l7. The votes of nine States were given him 
the highest of which had only four electors. The canvass indicates a diver- 
gence in the votes of States contrasted by the moral lines of wealth and pop- 
ulation. For McKinley the votes from the prosperous, conservative, and 
largely wealthy and populated States were almost unanimous. Bryan’s 
strenzth lay in those States consisting mainly of territory and not of people. 
The figures and facts show that after all, while the plurality of Mr. McKin- 
ley was great, yet the comparisons of territories make it still more signifi- 
cant.—St. Joseph Herald. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isimply wish to state in connection with what 
has been said by the Senator from Ohio that I placed in the REcorD 
this morning, though in yesterday's proceedings, an analysis of the 
vote of the State of Ohio in 1896, which I trust will be read in con- 
nection with what the Senator has placed in the Recorpb. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HOLMAN. 


Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, at this late stage of the session I 
will not ask the Senate to designate a day for the hearing of eulo- 
gies in the case of our late colleague in the House, Hon. W.S. 
Holman. Early in the next session I will ask the Senate to ap- 
point a day for the delivery of such memorials. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries ofthe United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the precise purpose for which 
I desire to take the floor this morning is to explain as well as I 
may be able the situation we oceupy in giving a vote of concur- 
rence in the report of the committee of conference upon a very 
grave question of practice, law policy—constitutional law—which 
is suggested by a remark made by the Senator from Iowa [| Mr. 
ALLISON] in charge of the bill, and who has the largest responsi- 
bility for it, I believe. On the 2ist day of July he said what I 
will read. Debating the clauses of the bill that relate to taxing 
bonds and the transfers of stocks, he said: 


Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me thatit requires some explanation at the hands 
of the committee. This matter was presented to us—— 

Mr. Jones of Arkansas. It was considered in and came forth from the 
Republican caucus. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; asthe action of the Republican caucus. It was presented 
here very vigorously by the Senator from Iowa. It was said that it would 
provide from four and a half to five million dollars of revenue; that the Gov- 
ernment needed the revenue. Now, why was it yielded in conference? [ 
= we are entitled to more than mere silence on the part of the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. ALLIsoNn. It was claimed on the part of the House, and I think with 
very great force, that under the Constitution we could not tax one class of 
bonds by means of an excise without taxing all bonds, and that being true, 
and the revenue as estimated by the Department to be derived from the 
other branch of the case being very small relatively, it was thought best to 
abandon the whole scheme at the request of the House of Representatives, 
who believed the tax should not be levied. 


Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator yield to the view that you can not tax one 
class of property without taxing all? 

Mr. ALzrson. That was not my statement. My statement was that an 
excise tax levied upon one class of property must be levied upon that class 
asa whole and not upon a portion of it, and we had specially exempted the 
bonds of certain —- rations, such as building associations, etc. e ques- 

t 


tion was raised, and | thought with very great force, that you can not tax one 
bond without taxing all bonds. 


A question of that gravity, presented in this formal way and 
acted upon by a committee of conference, is now brought before 
the Senate for the purpose of being affirmed or disaffirmed by the 
vote we shall give upon the conference report. Itis, of all the ques- 
tions Ihave heard debated in the Senate since I have had the 
honor of a place here, the most serious and the most dangerous to 
the ple of the United States. The question presented is 
whether or not the Government of the United States in taxi 
bonds or stock or any property of that description must tax a 
the bonds and all the stocks without exception in the United 
States, or else it has not the constitutional power to tax any. 

That is the broad, simple proposition which is now submitted 
for the consideration of the Senate upon the report, and while I 
expect the vote of the Senate will in one sense be an affirmation 
of the statement made by the Senator from Iowa, I desire to enter 
here now on my own behalf, and, I have no doubt, on behalf of 
every other Democrat on this floor, my earnest protestation that 
the doctrine and the statement of it, and the action that is taken 








upon it in affirmation of it, is a destruction of the power of Con- 
gress to tax property that ought to go under taxation. 

I have never heard the doctrine advanced before that no ex- 
emption from taxation could be made by an act of Congress; but 
that is what this proposition is, that because the stocks of certain 
companies, building and loan associations, and the like, very few 
of them, were exempted from the provision of the proposed stat- 
ute, therefore we have not the constitutional power to tax any 
other stocks or any other bonds. 

Inasmuch as the power of taxation in the hands of Congress 
reaches over a great number of subjects and in various forms, it 
is a very important inquiry for the Congress of the United States 
always to make, as the judiciary are always bound to make it 
when a case is presented, as to the extent of the taxing power in 
the hands of the Congress of the United States. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution provides: 

The Co s ve collec b ies, s, 
and aaa “he date and =a bm Se ecuee a oe 


eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. 


The Senator from Iowa appeals to the law of uniformity in sup- 
port of his proposition that we have not the constitutional power 
to levy this tax upon stocks and bonds and the transfer of stocks. 
It is the law of uniformity. He does not appeal to the law of ap- 
portionment, the law of numbers. He does not say that because 
this tax is not apportioned among the States according to popula- 
tion, therefore it is unconstitutional, as was held with respect to 
the income tax by the Supreme Court on the case that arose under 
the Wilson Act. That is not the ground of the contention of the 
Senator from Iowa at all. He plants himself simply and only on 
the question of uniformity. The tax must be uniform through- 
out the United States, and because it is a tax upon bonds, to pre- 
serve the uniformity, it must be a tax upon all bonds of every 
kind and condition. 

The number of times that rule has been violated by the Con- 
gress of the United States could not easily be counted up in a 
week’s effort. If the law and the Constitution are as the Senator 
from iowa contends, if on this newly discovered ground of uncon- 
stitutionality the amendment which was put into this bill, first 
by the action of the Republican caucus, then by the action of the 
Republican committee and by the entire and undivided vote of 
the Senate, is unconstitutional on the ground that it is not uni- 
form in its operations upon all bonds, all stocks, and all transfers— 
as to transfers, however, there was no exception at all—sir, we had 
better close up our doors and stop legislation on the subject of 
levying taxes, whether they are excises, imposts, or duties. It 
matters not about the form; we had as well quit the business. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from Alabama to 
yield to me a moment that I may ask the unanimous consent of 
the Senate to print as a document a comparison of the present 
tariff act of 1894 with the rates proposed by House bill 379 
amended by the Senate, and as itis now in the Senate. It isa 
comparative statement prepared by Charles H. Evans, an expert 
who has been for a long time connected with this kind of work. 
This statement has been submitted to the majority members of 
the Finance Committee, and I presume there is no objection toits 

rinting. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that it may 
rinted as a document. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. _Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to make an inquiry. 
What do I understand the document to be? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is a detailed comparison between 
the law as it stands now and the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I wish to say that if it is a com- 
parison which deals with ad valorems, I do not think Mr. Evans 
or any other expert can state accurately what the comparison 
between the present law and this bill is so far as it relates toad 
valorem equivalents. 

Mr. TE. If I may be permitted to make a remark, of 
course there may be a difference of opinion as to whether that 
system is possible of absolute accuracy, but we have heretofore 
had ad valorem estimates, and this statement will be of use to those 
who have confidence in that class of work. There is no objec- 
tion to having it printed. It does not receive the indorsement of 
the Senator from Connecticut as being absolutely correct, but we 
ought to have permission to have p> care 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I not make an objection to its 
printing. I simply wished to say before it was printed that a cal- 
culation as to the ad valorem equivalents under this bill must be 
a matter of conjecture, and that that can not be ascertained until 
after a year’s importations and figuring out the ad valorem upon 


Mr. MILLS. All these ad valorem equivalents are made on the 
imports of the year preceding; and it has been done under all the 
tariff bills that we have had under consideration. Whenever we 
have considered a tariff bill we have had a comparative statement. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is always the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no objection to the printing, I think. 
I suppose the statement was carefully prepared by Mr. Evans. 
But [ thoroughly agree with the Senator from Connecticut that 
it is impossible to do more than make a mere conjecture as re- 
spects the ad valorems under this bill. Of course I do not object 
to the request of the Senator, but I ask leave in the same connec- 
tion to submit a resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas will be complied with, and 
the statement will be printed as a document. 

Mr. ALLISON. With the leave of the Senator from Alabama, 
I ask that a resolution be adopted in this same line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution presented by the 
Senator from Iowa will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and they are hereby, directed 
to prepare a comparative statement of the customs laws from 150) to 1897, 
inclusive, together with official statistics and official data relating thereto; 


and the provisions of the Senate resolution of March 19, 1897, are hereby con- 
tinued in force for this purpose. 


Mr. COCKRELL. What will that book contain? 

Mr. ALLISON. It will contain what was printed in 1894, with 
the present paragraphs added in the same connection, so that the 
three laws will appear by paragraphs in consecutive order. It will 
also contain some data respecting importations, I should state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution, the question is on agree- 
ing to the same. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The order for printing the statement 
I presented I believe was made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was made. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, as I have interrupted the Senator from 
Alabama, and others have done so, I want to interrupt him one 
moment more to say that I make no contention as respects this 
constitutional question. I have not examined it at all with any 
care, and therefore make no contention about it, and I am not to 
be held responsible for any contention. I am glad to have tie 
Senator from Alabama elucidate it, so that if there are any doubts 
in the mind of anyone, he may make it clear. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Alabama will permit me, I 
understood the Senator from Iowa the other day, when I asked 


oy whether he took any stock in that objection, to say that 
e did. 


Mr. ALLISON. Ido. 

Mr. WHITE. And he went on to affirm his faith init. But 
he may of course have seen the light since. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam seeing the light now, and I will probably 
see more light from the Senator from California. I only wished 
to put in a suggestion to the Senator from Alabama that he need 
not argue the question in order that any contention of mine may 
be dissipated, because I make no contention about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am exceedingly gratified that 
the honorable Senator from Iowa is not willing to become sponsor 
for this doctrine, to which we understood on our side of the Cham- 
ber he wasthoroughly committed. He stated that as the ground, 
and the only ground, upon which the House conferees had insisted 
upon the rejection of these items from the tariff bill. However, 
inasmuch as there seems to be an opinion of that sort entertained, 
possibly by some other members of the committee of conference, for 
which the Senator from Iowa declares that he is not in any way 
responsible, that does not relieve me from the necessity of saying 
something more about it, and stating the reasons upon which I 
predicate my denunciation of it as a doctrine that is destructive 
of the power of Congress to tax anything. 

I have adverted to the fact that this objection, or this difficulty, 
or suggestion, or whatever you please to call it, coming from the 
committee of conference, can not rest on any other ground, and 
is not attempted to be rested on any other ground, than the doc- 
trine of uniformity in taxation. Let us inquire how far the Con- 

ss of the United States is bound to observe uniformity in 
xation. If we should say that Congress is bound to observe the 
doctrine of uniformity in taxation by taxing all imported property, 
this bill would instantly go out of legal existence upon that con- 
stitutional point as to almost every feature in it, because there is 
neither uniformity nor equality in this taxation. 

Equality is one of the elements in the burdens of taxation that is 
required by the Constitution of the country, and of all constitu- 
tions of government in civilized countries. It is a doctrine that 
is founded upon the principles of our own Government, that every 
citizen should bear equally the burdens of the Government, and 





that no discriminations or peculiar privileges shall be granted to 
anybody. That is the recognized doctrine of political and moral 
philosophy. But that does not touch the question of uniformity. 

The question of uniformity has reference only to the locality in 
which the tax is to be assessed. It is that you shall not levy a tax 
which shall be a burden upon one part of the people of the United 
States and not be a burden upon another part of the people of the 
United States according to locality. 

The doctrine of uniformity of taxation came up in the cases that 


went before the Supreme Court of the United States called the 
Cotton Tax cases. It was objected against the levy of a specific 
excise upon cotton that it was not uniform, for the reason that 
cotton was not grown in all parts of the United States; that the 


tax fell upon the producer, and that therefore there was no uni- 
formity in the taxation. 

That case went to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the court was equally divided upon the question and could not 
reach a decision. The subject remains as yet undecided. I refer 
to it now for the purpose of showing the importance of uniform- 
ity and the reasons for it in connection with the power of taxa- 
tion. But the Supreme Court have held in other cases that the 
question of uniformity depended upon the property taxed and not 
upon the locality in which it was taxed: that if the substance was 
taxed uniformly in all parts of the country, so that wherever it 
was found it would pay its tax, that was the degree of uniformity 
required by the Constitution of the United States and fully met 
all the requirements of that instrument on the subject. 

Now I come to the question of uniformity of taxation as applied 
by the committee of conference. I turn to the free list in this 
bill. The duties that are imposed here, except those parts that 
relate to internal duties, are all of them duties that we classify as 
tariff duties, duties upon imports, as they are mentioned in the 
Constitution of the United States. When we come to the prop- 
erty that is in the free list, articles imported into the United States, 
we find in section 2, between paragraph 464, relating to acids, ar- 
senic, arsenious, and so on, a number of articles are named, down 
to paragraph 705, relating to zaffer. There are hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of articles imported into the United States that are property, 
and this bill exempts them from taxation. What right have we 
to refuse to exempt importations from taxation upon the ground 
that it violates the uniformity required by the Constitution of 
the United States? We have always done so; nobody has objected 
to it. 

Many people insist that the free list shall be very greatly en- 
larged. I donot, however. But what right have we to make an 
exception of any property imported into the United States if we 
must tax all property or tax nothing? 

When you examine the free list, you will find that imported 
goods in varying conditions are admitted on the free list, while 
the same articles of goods not exactly in the same condition as to 
manufacture, and so forth, are put on the dutiable list. You take 
the same articles, and, because of the condition that the articles 
may be in, you draw the discrimination and make an exemption 
from taxation of all articles that are in the condition prescribed 
in this act, and yet articles of the same nature inherently, and in 
every respect the same, except as to the condition of manufacture 
in which they are found, are put under the dutiable list. There 
is discrimination. There is the absence of uniformity in respect 
of the very articles themselves. And if we can not exempt an 
thing, because such exemption would destroy uniformity of taxa- 
tion, this bill is full of unconstitutional taxes. 

So, testing this position by the bill that is before me now, there 
can not be any doubt at all that the rule of uniformity is violated, 
and is properly violated, because these articles put upon the free 
list are considered and provided for as articles exempt from duty. 

The argument that this part of the bill as it passed the Senate 
is unconstitutional because it exempted the bonds of building and 
loan associations is bad, unless it is unconstitutional to admit any 
property on the free list. 

It would be unconstitutional, under that argument, to tax the 
importation of any article of clothing because this bill permits 
$100 worth of wearing apparel to come in free of duty. 


I do not think it was ever heard until this paltry excuse for the 
abandonment of the tax on bonds and transfers of stock was in- 
vented by the conference committee to shelter themselves against 
criticism and against inquiry—until that was invented I do not 
think that anybody ever before insisted that you could not put 
any article that you chose upon the free list, and thereupon create 
an exception under the statute so that that article should not be 


taxed. Well, sir, the subject is so absolutely plain as that it is 
impossible almost to debate it. Thestatement of itis quite enough 
to answer any argument that can be made upon the subject. 

The power to except from taxation any article is an essential 
and elementary part of the power of taxation. No government, 
I think, has ever deprived itself, or attempted to deprive itself, of 
the sovereign power of exempting and excusing certain articles 
and certain people from the burden of taxation. There is nota 
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State in the American Union that has not observed this practice | We are now left to consider the naked question why it was 


continually, and many of their constitutions, including the consti- 
tution of the State of Alabama, are far more stringent in respect 
of the assessment of property or the taxation of property, as to the 
rules of uniformity and equality and justice, than the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, there is a very interesting case, interesting toall 


| 


stock. 
| graph 856, and it extended from page 230 to page 241 of the bill. 


the Democrats of the United States, to say the least of it, in 8 | 


Wallace, that we have oftentimes predicated our political plat- 
forms upon. We have often affirmed the doctrines that are 
stated in the case in 8 Wallace, of Veazie Bank against Fenno, 
though we have not been able to realize the effect of the decision 
made in Veazie Bank against Fenno for the reason that the deci- 
sion in that case was not predicated actua!ly upon the facts. It 
was predicated upon an assumption of an intention on the part of 
Congress merely to levy and collect a tax upon the circulation of 
State banks, whereas the purpose of the law was, and everybody 
could see it except the Supreme Court of the United States, to tax 
the State-bank issues out of existence. 

In theargument that was made even by the court it was admitted, 
tacitly, | grant you, that if it did appear upon the face of that 
act that the purpose of the law was to tax the State-bank issues 
out of existence—to prohibit them—that would be an invasion of 
the rights of the States to charter banks of issue, and therefore it 
would be unconstitutional. But the act on its face professed to 
be merely an act to tax the issues of State banks as property. 

At the time that law was passed and since that time we had 
statutes that enabled the Government of the United States to tax 
the circulation of the national banks. Well, banks of issue are 
banks of issue, whether they are State banks or whether they are 
national banks, and that being so, how did it turn out that we 
had the right to tax the State banks upon their issues, and also, 
having the right to tax the national banks upon their issues, we 
could tax the State banks under that act and say nothing about 
the national banks? What becomes of the doctrine asserted upon 
the floor of the Senate here that when you undertake to tax a 
bank and bank issues you must tax all banks and all bank issues? 

It is exploded absolutely. The doctrine has no foundation in 
the laws of the country or in any rational construction of any 
statute we have ever enacted. It has no foundation in the practice 
of the country. It is an absurdity; and it is an excuse, a very 
thinly veiled excuse. for the striking out of this tax upon bonds 
and transfers of stock which, it is enough to say, receives no rec- 
ognition, as I believe, from any right-thinking man. I do not 
wonder the Senator from Iowa is disposed to get away from that 
proposition. 

[ will read an extract from Veazie Bank vs. Fenno. Among the 
concluding expressions of that decision may be found the fol- 
lowing: 

But in the case before us the object of taxation is not the franchise of the 
bank, but property created, or contracts made and issued under the fran- 
chise, or power to issue bank bills. A railroad company, in the exercise of 
its corporate franchises, issues freight receipts, bills of lading, and merged 
tickets; andit can not be doubted that the organization of railroads is quite 
as important to the State as the organization of banks. 

But it will hardly be questioned that these contracts of the company are 
objects of taxation within the powers of Congress, and not exempted by any 
relation to the State which granted the charter of the railroad. And it seems 
difficult to distinguish the taxation of notes issued for circulation from the 
taxation of these railroad contracts. Both descriptions of contracts are 
means of profit to the corporations which issue them, and both, as we think, 
may properly be made contributory to the public revenue. 

There is the broad power of taxation exercised by the Congress 
of the United States to break down and drive out of circulation 
the issues of the State banks. The Democracy have always ob- 
jected to that. 

In a recent convention—I believe it was the first one which 
nominated Mr, Cleveland—we put in the specific demand upon 
the Congress of the United States for the repeal of the tax upon 
the issues of State banks as being violative of the Constitution of 
the country. We have always opposed it; and here stands the 
justification of our opposition. We have contended that it was 
the right of any State to charter a bank of issue; and that being 
so, the Congress of the United States could not drive the issues of 
that bank out of circulation without violating the constitutional 
rights of that State. 

While it might not be, strictly speaking, an instrumentality of 
State government, it was an instrumentality for the purpose of 
enabling the people to conduct their business; it was a lawful in- 
strumentality, constitutional, and confirmed by long practice under 
the Constitution, and for many years in the provinces before the 
Constitution was ordained; it was a power which the State never 
gave up to issue these bills. Now, they can be taxed. They can 
be taxed as bank notesissued by State corporations or by private 
banks; and yet the contention is made here that they can not be 
taxed unless in the same bill you also tax the issues of national 
banks, for they are banksof issue. Theabsurdity of the proposition 
is very apparent; and I think thatI shall not spend any more time 


— any effort to prove that it is an absurd and untenable prop- 
Osition,. 


that the committee of conference struck out the provision of this 
bill on the subject of the taxation of bonds and the transfer of 
What the Senate put in that bill was embraced in para- 


It was a very elaborate system; all of the machinery necessary for 
the collection of taxes upon bonds and upon the transfers of stock 
was provided for and copied out of the old statutes of the United 
States when such taxes were formerly levied upon our people. 
This machinery has undergone investigation on the part of the 
courts in various cases. Its validity has been affirmed by the 
courts and its convenience has also been affirmed by the Treasury 
Department for the purpose of collecting taxes on bonds and stocks 
and various other things. So there is no fault in the machinery. 
It is all perfect. 

How did this measure, so carefully and so ably drafted, origi- 
nate? Sir, it came from the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
|Mr. LopGe}, whose ability as a lawyer and legislator I think no 
gentleman will question. . It is his invention, or rather it is his 
application of an old invention of taxation, oftentimes ratified 
and confirmed, to the subject of raising money by taxation out of 
bonds and out of transfers of stock. Now. we have asked our- 
selves, to begin with, is that a legitimate subject of taxation? 
Can any man, any common man, or any great political economist, 
inform me of a reason why bonds and stocks should not be taxed? 

Bonds are the outcome of property. As was said in Veazie 
Bank rs. Fenno, they are the product of property; they are the 
embodiment of values, and are sustained by mortgages and liens 
upon property. They are transferable oftener than otherwise by 
mere delivery, like bank notes; they pass current from hand to 
hand as money, or as property of the very highest value amongst 
the people of the United States. All of this vast scheme of 
gambling in Wall street and other places in New York is pred- 
icated upon two things, the issue of bonds and the issue of stocks 
of incorporated companies. The millions of dollars that they 
represent. no man, I suppose, knows, but it is a fabulous sum. 

How did bonds and stocks get to be property at all? How dida 
piece of paper, issued by a corporation as a certificate of stock or as 
an obligation to pay money, become property? And how is it that 
it has become the most valuable property in the United States and 
in the whole of the civilized world, and is more sought after than 
any other species of property that any person can name? How 
did all this occur? It isnot the bonds of private men that are cir- 
culating in thisway. We do not find the bonds of any of the 
Goulds or the Astors or the Vanderbilts circulating in the market 
upon their private responsibility and credit. Nobody hears of 
such bonds as those. These bonds are all issued by corporations, 

How did the corporations start? First, they went to the legis- 
latures of the different States of the Union and obtained a license, 
a privilege, a charter, as it is called, which empowered them to 
issue bonds, which bonds were required to be predicated upon 
some kind of security in every case almost, if not in every case. 
They applied to the powers of the States to get a license or the 

rivilege to issue these bonds; and without that license or privi- 
ege expressly given them by statute the bonds could not be 
issued. They would have no legal validity. Hence they go to the 
people through their representatives and get their consent that 
they may issue these bonds. 

The corporations from which the bonds issue, in almost every 
case. either by direct provision or by some contrivance, have the 
faculty of immortality, the undying capacity of survival from 
generation to generation, having in that respect very large advan- 
tages over any erkeicon 5 trade organization or any body of 
individuals or any human beings. We take them and except them 
out from the ordinary category of human infirmity, from the re- 
strictions that are placed upon human operations, and give them 
these great privileges for, as we suppose, great public ends. This 
is not donein every instance for the purpose of enriching the 
stockholders in the corporations. 

Whenever one of them is chartered, like a railroad company or 
a bank or a corporation for manufacturing or any other kind of 
operation, it is upon the idea that in their corporate capacity, in 
their aggregation, they contribute such benefits to the country at 
large as that it becomes our true policy to give them these privi- 
leges under certain restrictions which we impose in the charter. 
There is no corporation in the United States to-day, whether cre- 
ated by Congress or by a State legislature, that has not some pledge 
of public service involved in its very organization and in the pur- 
poses of its existence. The men who comprise the body of the 
eee eee are exempt from personal responsibility for their 

ebts. 

They are bound only to the extent of the money or property 
that they have put into the common pool; they have no personal 
responsibility; not in one case in a hundred thousand is there the 
imposition of personal responsibility on the stockholders. So 


they can aggregate their capital; they can combine their powers; 
they can unite their energies for the purpose of making money 
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and doing many other things, and when we come to try them | 
upon the rules which obtain between man and man, or between a | 
man and his government, they are exempt from personal respon- | 
sibility for the engagements of their agent or any factor of the 
corporate body. 

What has been their history in the United States? Thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of them have perished and gone into 
bankruptcy, and they have dragged many thousands, yea mil- 
lions, of people down into hopeless poverty and distress; but the 
greater and stronger, the more powerful corporations, those that 
have attracted the attention of the rich capitalists of the world, | 
have grown rich beyond compare, rich beyond computation, and 
have grown powerful as they have grown rich. Whenever those | 
corporations attract to themselves the power of the money kings 
of the world, then immediately they commence to grow powerful 
and rich, and their bonds go out on the market and are trans- | 
ferred from hand to hand, sometimes mounting up to as much as | 
three and four and five hundred per cent premium upon their 
face value. The gilt-edged bonds that are held in the markets of 
the United States are all ata premium. That means simply that 
the accumulations of profits have been so great that the value of 
the bonds or the stocks which represent those profits has gone up, | 
sometimes up to six and seven hundred per cent, above the face 
value of the stocks or the bonds. 

I do.not know, Mr. President, whether in the indulgence of this 
spirit, or rather the cultivation of this spirit, of speculation through 
corporate power and influence we have not inflicted upon the 
United States very dire evils from which, perhaps, we shall never 
beabletoescape. Thereis one thing certain, any man can name ten 
great corporations in the United States that have more money and 
more financial power than the Treasury here at Washington City. 
They have more income than we derive from taxation. They have | 
more power over men and institutions and the destinies of whole | 
regions of the United States than the Government of the United 
States itself can exercise. Congress does not compare in the ag- 
gregate of its powers with the combined powers of these corpora- | 
tions when their interests all lead them in a certain direction. 

If you please, take the 4,500 national banks in the United States, 
each one a point of concentration for the capital that was origi- 
nally subscribed, a point of concentration for borrowing and for | 
lending, and a point of concentration for the lodgment, the de- | 
posit, of the money of the people, who go to those banks for the 
convenience of having their money taken care of, and contribute 
their capital in this way to the enlargement, the expansion, of the 
real money power of those 4,500 corporations, until it becomes far 
more powerful than the 25,000 men that we have in the Army of 
the United States, or than the twenty-five or thirty vessels that 
we have upon the seas. 

When you come to measure power, by which you mean the con- 
trol that one man or set of men has over another man or set of 
men, I am not wrong in affirming that the national banks of the 
United States, all of which are run by the same machinery, in the 
same direction, by the same impulse, to the same result, have more 
power over the people of the United States to-day than the Army 
and Navyhave. There are presidents of great banksin the United 
States to-day who can control the destiny of the people of the 
United States with more facility and more absolute certainty than 
the President of the United States can doit. That is our situa- 
tion. 

More than that, those bonds and stocks furnish a fund of specu- 
lation, as it is called, which is nothing else than gambling, with 
all the attendant immoralities of gaming, in which great and 
splendid men engage in the marts of trade in buying and selling | 
these bonds on margins and otherwise, where the most frantic | 

culations are continually occurring, where men meet in the ex- 
ranges in New York City, and when one looks down upon them 
from the gallery he sees a mass of confused and excited men who 
have become utterly irrational, to all appearances, in their greed of | 
speculation and in the excitement of the game which they are 
playing with those bonds and those stocks. That is another | 
trouble that the Congress of the United States can not control by | 
penal statutes, the State legislatures can not control, and public | 
opinion can not control, powerful as thatis. It is absolutely be- 
yond the power of control, so far as we know, of any human 
agency. 

Whatare theydealingupon? Property created by corporations— | 
bonds and stocks—which the Supreme Court of the United States | 
in the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno said are property, and only 
property. Now, we ask ourselves the question whether that kind 
of property can be taxed. The conference committee says, ‘* No; | 
you can not tax that kind of property unless you tax all bonds; if | 
you undertake to deal with the subject of taxing bonds by an act 
of Congress, you must not exempt any bonds at all.” 

If a church should put out bonds forthe purpose of building its 
edifice, or if a beasvelent institution should put out bonds to bor- 
row money for the purpose of assisting the poor and starving of 
the slums of the cities, you must not except that. If you under- 
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| paltry excuse that if you tax one bond you can not exempt 
| other; 


| everybody agreed. 


_ 
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take to tax bonds, you must tax every bond that is held in the 
United States. Otherwise, according to this contention, you are 
violating the Constitution of the United States. If by your duties 
on imports you undertake to tax any one thing that is imported, 
you must make no exception, you must have no free list, but you 
must tax ail. Otherwise you can not tax 


any 

Mr. President, that objection being out the way. let us look 

at the question of the policy of this taxation Suppose that the 
Congress of the United States were to pertorm its duty. ad were 
to tax the bonds issued by the corporations, which | have been 
trying to describe, at the same rate that it taxes the plow, the 
| hoe, the trace chains, and the gear with which the farmer does 
his work, at the same rate at which it taxes the food and t| al 
he lives upon, at the same rate it taxes the different beverages 
that he may find it convenient to drink or protitable or healthy 


to drink—suppose that we should undertake to tax this property 
in the hands of these gambling magnates of Wall street, who « 
object, upon grounds of morality or grounds of public policy, 
that tax being levied? 

Nobody could object to it except a Republican conference com- 
mittee; and when they make the objection, they come in with the 

; any 
that because you exempted the bonds of building and loan 
associations, where the poor of the country are trying by combin- 
ing capital to build up houses for themselves and their families to 
live in—because you make that exemption in favor of the home- 
stead, you thereby so flagrantly violate the Constitution of the 
United States that your tax on the highfliers in Wall street be- 
comes unconstitutional. 

It is the first time I have ever heard that that class of men have 
made a direct appeal to the protection of the Constitution of the 
United States. ‘Lhey generally act in defiance of it. Now they 
come around when we want to tax them, and they say, ** You can 


| not tax us because you exempt building and loan associations” 


a gambler on Wail street, who is using his millions of dollars in 
this fraudulent and corrupt combination known asthe sugar trust, 
says you can not tax him unless at the same time you tax the 
little corporations out of which a poor man borrows money enough 
to put some weatherboarding around the house which contains his 
family and shingles over their heads. That is the pass to which 
we have come; that is the lamb that is muddying the water below 
where the wolf stood; that is the excuse, and the only one, which 
this wise and able committee could find for striking out the tax 
on bonds and the tax on the transfer of stocks. 

As I said, the junior Senator from Massachusetts framed this 
amendment, following the copy of the old statutes, which have 
so oftentimes been held to be valid and right, and carried it into 
the caucus of the Republican party long after the framework of 
this bill had been matured by the Republicans of the committee 
of the Senate. He insisted that these bonds and these transfers 
of stock were legitimate subjects of taxation, and the caucus 
agreed with him that they were, and they reported to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and the committee came in here. very much to 
our astonishment and greatly to our gratification, and presented 
this form of taxation, which they said would add eight or nine 
million dollars to the revenues of the country. 

Mr. President, if it would add eight or nine million dollars to 
the revenues it would. or it ought to, lift that much of burdens 
off of the people. That was a distribution of the burdens of the 
Government falling with slight and almost imperceptible weight 
upon that class of men in the country who were best able to bear 
it, they being a class of men who have derived all their wealth 
under corporation laws, which the people have consented to. 


| Then where was the injustice of the Senate voting that tax upon 


bonds and upon transfers of stocks? Where was the immorality 
of it? Where was the inequality of it? What great public policy 
was violated when the Republicans in the Senate came up mag- 
nanimously and proudly and concluded that they were men enough 
and had independence enough about them to put some taxation 
upon this hitherto exempt class? 

Why, sir, we rejoiced at it; and, as I observed the other day, if 
anything could have removed my objections to many of the items 
of this bill, that one feature of it would have been its redeemer in 
my estimation. We passed it through here; nobody dissented, 
It went into conference between the two 
Houses and was stricken out, and the feeble and paltry reasons 
which have been here stated and abandoned and exploded were 
the reasons upon which that committee stood in striking out these 
eight or nine million dollars of revenue coming out of these bonds 
and transfers of stocks. 


Mr. President, circumstantial evidence is generally very strong. 


I have no reason for saying that the sugar trust invaded that 
committee directly or indirectly and caused them to abandon this 
taxation, which is aimed right at them: but I noticed, and we 
all have noticed, that immediately upon the action of the commit- 
tee being understood in the country sugar stock went up with a 
bound, and we were told here yesterday and we have been told 
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here to-day that there were $30,000,000 made within four or five 
days in the city of New York in the increased price of sugar stock. 

What does it all mean? It means that they knew that they had 
commanded the committee of conference of the Republican party 
of this Congress to abandon that taxation upon bonds and the 
transfer of stocks. If this taxation had been imposed and col- 
lected out of the transfers of the sugar stock, speculation in it 
would at once have ceased, the whole country would have sub- 
sided into quietude, and those stocks would have sought their 
actual level in the markets upon the basis of their actual value. 
They are not ahead of their actual value now; they are not up to 
it. It is the expectation of the holders of these stocks and bonds, 
the stocks particularly, that they will go up to 150. 

But a very large amount of revenue would have been yielded 
to the country by the gamblers, who are able to pay it without 
any sort of distress, and then we should have had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Congress of the United States in imposin 
taxation upon the people did not find themselves constrained an 
compelled to strike out the tax simply because it fell upon the 
sugar trust. Sir, if this sugar trust had not been provided for by 
a high duty in this bill, that excitement in Wall street which 
made the speculators $30,000,000, and has lost that much money 
to the people, would not have taken place. 

When we hear of these enormous fortunes piled up by gam- 
bling operations in Wall street upon stocks and upon bonds, do 
we understand that the winners are simply levying so much upon 
the riches of the losers? Not so, Mr. President. 

The winners live upon riches worked out of the soil of the coun- 
try and out of the factories and the mines and the forests at the 
low rates of wages, ranging from 50 cents to $2 or perhaps $2.50 a 
day. That is the money these men earn. That is the money the 
gamblers pocket. The poor, deluded people, held in the leash by 
party fealty, will follow their flag although it leads them straight 
into the pit of poverty and destruction. 

This committee takes it upon itself to strike out the tax upon 
the sugar-trust bonds and the transfers of sugar-trust stock. It 
has assumed that responsibility. It has assumed it upon excuses 
which it itself has withdrawn and refused to be responsible for in 
debate on the floor of the Senat¢. 

Now, sir, having done so, I am here for the purpose of making 
the charge against the Republican party upon these facts, that 
they have intentionally stricken down a measure introduced by 
one of the leading Republicans in the Senate, approved by their 
own caucus, recommended by their own committee, pa with- 
out a division in the Senate, which taxed the corporations, the 
sugar trust, millions of dollars. They have assumed the respon- 
sibility of striking out the tax, and I charge it upon them that 
they have done this under the command of the sugar trust. That 
one statement, proved as it is in law and in fact and upon evi- 
dence which can not, I think, be disputed, is enough to condemn 
this bill, and there is nothing that can hold men to vote for it 
under these circumstances except simply the party whip. 

It makes no difference about the people. Let them besacrificed. 
Why not? They can recover from it after a while, and perhaps 
before they find out what struck them. Through the providence 
of God in giving us this rich and splendid country they will re- 
cover. Let them alone and let them suffer! All the riches of the 
dealers in money and credit come from the sufferings of the poor 
and from their toil, after all. Howmany of the gamblers in Wall 
street ever planted a grain of corn or sowed a handful of wheat, 
or followed a plow, or drove a wagon, or dug a ditch or a well to 
get water for himself and his family? How many of these dilet- 
tant fellows, born with gold spoons in their mouths, educated in 
the fine universities,and congregating in Wall street, taking ad- 
vantage of their party discipline, having bought their places in 
the party influence as men buy. their seats on the stock boards, 
for so much money, ever did one of those things? 

The hard-handed menI am trying to defend and protect are 
compelled by stress of your law.and-by the stringency of Repub- 
lican party rule to submit to great wrongs. Nine millions of the 
burden of this tax is rolled upon their shoulders when the com- 
mitteé, the caucus, and the Senate voted to roll it upon the shoul- 
ders of these men, so much better able to bear it. 

That is one feature, not the most distressing feature in the bill, 
however, after all, The bill in the beginning was not a necessary 
measure. There is no occasion for tearing up the existing tariff 
lawsof the United States root and branch when, under all the dis- 
advantages from hard times all over the world, the tariff bill 
which first came in in 1894 has gone on until the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. BuRRows] this morning admitted that there was 
only $47,000,000 deficit, and that we are fast pulling out. He 
called it $47,000,000 deficit. Thatis hisown way of calculating it. 
But the figures are just as large as he could possibly make them. 

When it is said that during the time the Wilson Act has been in 
operation it has lacked $47,000,000 of paying all of the expenses of 
the Government of the United States, it must be remembered that 


during that period the expenses of the Government of the United 
States have increased very rapidly. When we first brought the 
subject under discussion, the whole country was thrilled with the 
accusation of a billion-dollar Congress. Now we pass bills in bil- 
lion-dollar Congresses without stint; we pass them right away, 
without the slightest possible difficulty or objection. 


Why is it? It is because the expenses of the Government, legit- 
imate or otherwise, but most of them legitimate, require an ex- 
pansion of the expenditures of the country. Notwithstanding 
the increase of necessary expenditures, it appears that the Wilson 
Act, under all these disadvantages, has fallen short only $47,000,- 
000 in the nearly four years that it has been in operation. Let 
that measure alone. Let it stand as the law of the land, to which 
all the industries of the country are adjusted, and it will very 
soon produce revenue enough to meet the most expanded extrav- 
agance of expenditure. 

But how much have we got to-day with which to meet that sup- 
posed deficit? The last statement of the condition of the Treasury 
of the United States and the receipts of the Government is dated 
the 23d day of July, 1897. That was yesterday. It was given out 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and in it he states that theavail- 
able cash balance, including gold reserve, in the Treasury yester- 
day was $235,791,748.01. Now, with that amount of idle money in 
the Treasury, far in excess of any debts that we are owing and are 
compelled to pay, let me ask why it is necessary to tear down the 
Wilson Act and put in its place a tariff law that very largely in- 
creases the burdens of taxation? Are the people in such a rich 
condition that they hold out to us in their prosperity an invitation 
that we shall sink the knife deeper into them and draw more blood 
from them? Are they rich, filled with abundance and prosperity, 
looking to us with hopeful eyes, glorying in the flag, in the coun- 
try, and in the future? Is that the situation now? 

If that be true, let me ask you why there are 300,000 men to-day 
lingering around the mouths of the mines where they have been 
working heretofore, many of them begging bread, because of a 
quarrel between themselves and the mine owners about a few 
cents difference in the hard earnings of mining men way down in 
dark pits in the bowels of the earth? If the people are prosperous, 
let us ask ourselves about that class Sor Who are they? 
Aretheyall vicious men? Are they turbulent, unworthy citizens? 
Do they come out of the mines to their houses and their homes 
where their wives and children are literally begging them for 
bread because they are too lazy to work or too dishonest to com- 
ply with their contracts? Is it depravity on the part of these 
men which drives them out of the mines and causes them to refuse 
to labor? 

No, Mr. President, it is oppression; it is wrong; it is injustice; 
it is denial of just compensation to the laborer. With these men 
who employ them the laborer is no longer entitled to his reward. 
In the midst of the prosperity which the Senator from Michigan 
looked forward to with suc ——— eye this morning, now 
about to blaze out upon the world, the men who labor in the mines 
would be glad to get on their knees and thank God that they have 
the comfortable assurance of bread and meat for their children, 
to say nothing of milk and coffee, for the next six or eight months 
to come, as a reward of their daily toil. 

Do not let us deceive ourselves with false hopes of prosperity. 
There is one class of men who are prosperous. ey are the win- 
ners on the sugar stock, whom you refused to tax, and the sugar 
bonds that are out. 

The winners were prosperous within four or five days to the 
extent of $20,000,000. Suppose you would stop that operation by 
interposing a tax upon the transfers of stocks and bonds and the 
like of that, and by taxing their securities. Then you would find 
that these men, instead of investing their money and their genius 
and their skill in these paper securities, which the gamblers of 
Wall street handle like men do the cards in a deck, would put 
their money into mines and factories and other business, and 
they would lend it upon reasonable interest to men, young men 
and old men, too, who want to build up substantial prosperity, and 
the whole country would rejoice at such a distribution of its capi- 
tal in their hands. 

But just so long as we would hold off the hand of taxation, just 
so long as we encourage them by announcing to them that we 
refuse to tax them, the gamblers will rush into Wall street as the 

ld miners are rushing to-day into the Klondyke, in Alaska. 
They go there for a very different purpose, however. They ex- 
— neither life nor limb, nor is there danger of starvation, in 

all street. They go there for the purpose of amassing the mil- 
lions that are to be made oa and nlation upon these 
very stocks, and we stand by and instead of taxing them, we re- 
fuse to do it. After we had made up our minds to do it, and the 
Senate had voted unanimously to put a tax upon the stocks, here 
comes &@ committee of conference, awed the holders of the 


sugar stocks and trust bonds, and says: ‘‘ Youcan not doit. Our 
friends will not standit. It is objectionable.” You gentlemen 
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have shouldered that responsibility, and itis never going to fall 
off your shoulders. 

The people will hold you up toit, and that one item of responsi- 
bility, to say nothing about pine timber or anything else, will 


crush this bill into dust and ashes when the people get a chance | 


at it at the next election. They are not deceived. They do not 
fail to understand the situation, nor, sir, do they fail to feel it. 
They are quiet; they are subdued; they are patient; they are long- 
suffering; but the time is near at hand when the people, laying 
their hands upon the power that belongs toan American freeman 
in the ballot box, will say to the men who rob them in Wall street 
and the men who sustain the robbery by refusing to exercise the 
— of the law to repress them, *‘ Go hence; we know you not.” 

Yevermore will that party, nevermore ought that party to com- 
mand the confidence of the people of the United States after, in 
the conference committee, betraying them thus upon the subject 
of the tax on stocks and bonds. 

There is no use now of disputing about who is responsible for 
the sugar trust. There is no use in arguing about the extent of 
its strength and power. When those men can come before great 
Senators, many of whom have been here for twenty or thirty 
years, and compel them to bow to their will, undo their deliberate 
work, reverse what they have done in solemn voting in the Sen- 
ate, and by their votes strike out this just and honest tax, it is 
time for the balance of us to look out to see what else they can 
compel men todo. For my part, I despair of ever being able to 
check them until the people shall rise in the majesty of their 
might and power and command the Congress of the United States 
to exercise its clear and full powers of legislation for the repres- 
sion of these inequalities and this enormous injustice between 
men. 

The Wilson Act ought not to be driven to the wall. The $235,- 
791,748.01 heretofore taxed out of the people of this country and 
now housed up in the Treasury here and in the subtreasuries at 
other places ought to be put into circulation—every dollar of it. 
We have not got much over $1,000,000,000 of circulation, includ- 
ing all kinds of money, and nearly a third is taken out of circula- 
tion and housed upin the Treasury; and there itis. What are 
you going to do with it? It is bearing no interest; it is earning 
nothing; it is entirely sequestered. 

Why leave it there? Why tax the people to the enormous 
amount provided in the pending bill? It has not got aname, | be- 
lieve—yes, the Dingley bill. Why tax the people to the enormons 
amount of the excessive taxation imposed upon them in the Ding- 
ley bill when you have lying in the Treasury a fund of $235,000,000 
and more than that? Why not use it? Why extract more from 
the people? Why raise the price of goods across every counter in 
the United States? We find that the prices of goods are going up 
every day, but that does not relieve against the scarcity of money. 

Mr. ALLEN. Sugar has gone up. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, sugar, of course. 
of this operation. That is giving the poor man a comfortable 
breakfast table. He will have to put ina half teaspoonful less 
sweetening in his coffee if he expects to == pace with this im- 
provement in legislation and in public policy. It is the only 
chance he has. He can starve himself; he can go naked, and his 
children can not go to school or Sunday school in respectability, but 
it makes no difference. ‘‘The country grows,” says the Senator 
from Michigan. Yes,it grows and grows, and when it has gone 
through a certain degree of growth and these men then want to 
stop it, they have nothing to do but to lock up some more money in 
the Treasury of the United States, shorten the currency amongst 
the people, let property and labor go down, and then they will 
find that certain parts of the country will grow, but certain other 
parts will shrink in order that they may grow. That is the feast 
to which this bill invites us. This is the public difficulty we are 
trying to be relieved against. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
make a suggestion? The Senator from Michigan {Mr. Burrows] 
said that the condition of the country in 1893 was brought about 
by the menace of the Wilson Act. I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Alabama, as I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan, to the fact that the Government was 
bankrupt before the close of the Harrison Administration. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; President Harrison escaped from the 
duties of his office just in time to avoid becoming responsible for 
a bankruptcy which occurred during his Administration; but we 
all remember that at the close of the first Cleveland Administra- 
tion the great difficulty in this country was to get rid of excessive 
taxation and surplus money. They paid off the public debt as 
fast as they couid come to it, and yet the money in the Treasury 
was piling up continually, and they had a great surplus, and Mr. 
Cleveland's efforts were directed, as were those of the Democratic 
party, to a reduction of the surplus. 

en we got Mr. Harrison, it did not take very long to reduce 
it. When he went out he left a balance against the Government 
instead of in favor of it. All the surplus was gone, and $60,000,- 


Sugar is the special pet 
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| 000 in the special fund in the Treasury for the redemption of 


national-bank notes was seized and carried into the genvral 
Treasury of the United States. That was the situation. 

Now we have got back, and under the Wilson bill and with the 
borrowing of money on bonds we are now $235,791,748.01 ahead 
of the music, and the Republican party is desiring simply to in- 
crease that sum. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, I 


have here a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which, I think, is appropriate to the present discussion. With 
the permission of the Senator from Alabama, I will call his atten 


tion to a letter which was written to the Hon. JoHn W. Gaines. 
of the House of Representatives, by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, containing a copy of the original order made by Secre 
tary Foster in reference to the issuance of bonds. I suggest to the 
Senator that it might be inserted without reading as a part of his 
remarks. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
California for his industry in looking up this piece of hidden his 
tory. For years and years we have been trying to trace this thing 
up in the Senate of the United States on some responsible founda- 
tion, and here it allis. It shows the provision Mr. Harrison had 
made for the issue of the very bonds which Mr. Cleveland after- 
wards sold: 


HoOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washing . D. C.. March 





Str: I desire to procure the original letter, or certified copy thereof, writ 
ten by Mr. Secretary Foster February 20, 1893, addressed to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, of which the following purports to be a 


copy: 
“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
“Washington, D. C., Fi 
“Sirk: You are hereby authorized and directed to prepare designs for tl 
3per cent bonds provided in a Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill now 
pending. The denominations which should first receive attention 100s 
and 1,000s of the coupon bonds and 100s, 1,000s, and 10,000s of the registered 
bonds. This authority is given in advance of the enactment in view of pre 
ing contingencies, and you are directed to hasten the preparation of the de 
signs and plates in every possible manner. Linclose a memorandum for your 
guidance in preparing the script for the body of the bond 
**Respectfully, yours, 


ruary 


are 


“CHARLES FOSTER, S tary 
“The CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OP ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


The original is now in the hands of the director of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, which I called for and read this morning. I desire t 
the original letter or certified copy thereof this evening, and will be 
obliged if my request can be complied with at once 

Yours, very respectfully, 


use 


specially 


JNO. W. GAINES 


Hon. LYMAN J. GAGR, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The reply I received reads as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 
Srr: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
date, requesting the original letter, or a certified copy thereof, 


j written by 
Mr. Secretary Foster February 20, 1803, addressed to the Chief 


f of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, authorizing the preparation of certain plates. In 
compliance with said request I submit below a correct copy of the letter in 
question, also a copy of the text of the proposed bond 

{Copy of letter. ] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, D. C., February 
Sir: You are hereby authorized and directed to prepare designs for the 3 
per cent bonds =e in a Senate amendment to the sundry civil | now 
pending. The denominations which should first receive attention are 100 


and 1,000s of the coupon bonds, and 100s, 1,000s, and 10,000s of the res ‘ 
bonds. Thisauthority is given in advance of the enactment, in view of p 
ing contingencies, and you are directed to hasten the preparation of the 
signs and plates inevery possible manner. Linclose a memorandum for y: 
guidance in preparing the script for the body of the bond 
Respe ctfully, yours, 
CHARLES FOSTER, Seer 
The CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
TEXT OF THE BOND 

“ WASHINGTON, 

“This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of section un 
act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex Ses 
Government for the fiscal year poe June 30, 1844, and for other pury 
approved March 3, 1803, and is redeemable at the ple: 
States after the Ist day of April, A. D. 1898, in coin of 
the United States on said March 3, 18%, with interest in su 
day of the date hereof at the rate of 3 per cent per annum 
annually on the Ist days of Oct« and April in each year | 
and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of t { 
States, as wellas from taxation in any form, by or under Stat 
or local authority.” 

Respectfully, yours, 


April 1 





standard valu 
h « yin fr ' t} 
pat 


yber 


L. J 


GAGE, 8 y 
Hon. JoHN W. GATNES, 
House of Re presentatives. 


I am opposed to the policy of Harrison and Cleveland both upon 
that point. There never was any occasion for it, and the pre- 
tended occasion that arose for doing it was the repudiation of one 
of the terms of the contract contained in the bonds, that they 
were payable in the lawful money of the United States. The re- 
pudiators who stood here and repudiated the obligations of the 
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Government of the United States and resorted to the gold stand- 
ard, in order to burden the people still more heavily, turned around 
and threw up their saint!y hands in horror and scorn at the 
thought that we were not ready to pay all our obligations in gold, 
and refused to coin the silver bullion in the Treasury, out of which 
they ought to have made the payment. 

Now, these facts are ali floating out of the darkness and coming 
to light, and may I not humbly and fervently hope to God that 
the people of the United States will appreciate and understand 
the situation thus put upon them by the combination of the money 
pewer which has compelled this conference committee to untax 
these bonds which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE] 
declared should be taxed, the caucus declared should be taxed, 
and the Senate delared should be taxed? 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to suggest also that at the close of Mr. 
Harrison’s Administration the Administration was indebted to 
the sinking fund $40,000,000, which had not been paid. 

Mr. MORGAN. Forty million dollars, and they were indebted 
to the fund for the redemption of national-bank notes to the ex- 
tent of $60,000,000, making $100,000,000. They were indebted ail 
around, but those debts were covered up, and a large number of 
contracts were made under appropriations for the Government of 
the United States that had to go unpaid. The Government was 
in an actual state of bankruptcy, although not apparently so on 
the face of the paper. 

I fear that Iam doing the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER] very serious injustice. I know he has been in his seat 
for some time waiting to take the floor upon this subject. I did 
not observe that the Senator was here or I should have suspended 
my remarks before this time. I desire to call his attention to the 
fact, and I apologize to him for having occupied the floor very | 
much longer than I expected or is just to myself. So I yield the 
floor to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, although tariff legislation is 
very important, I think too much importance is attached to tariff 
legislation at this time. I do not believe that any tariff legisla- 
tion can relieve the distress which is produced by a different cause. 
There is a great deal of discussion over tariff legislation which seems 
to be entirely irrelevant. We are tohave a protective tariff, and 
on that all are agreed, no matter how much they deny it, because 
they all act in the same line; they all introduce bills which put 
duties on competitive articles, and, as a rule, articles not produced 
in this country, are put on the free list. All bills are on the 
same general form. Consequently they are all protective legisla- 
tion. I think most of the injustice which has arisen from tariff 
legislation, it being conceded that we shall have protective tariffs, 
is the inequality, the injustice, in making discriminations against 
classes and against interests. 

it has grown, probably, out of two theories, one side having the 
srotective theory and the other the free-trade theory. The mem- 

ers coming from certain sections, following the free-trade theory, 
neglected to secure protection for the articles produced in their 
sections until it became a Democratic doctrine, under Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Administration, that labor on the farm was not to be pro- 
tected; it was to be left in competition with cooly labor; but labor 
in the shops was of a different and higher character and should be 
protected. Conseqyuently the Wilson bill was framed largely on 
that basis. It was entirely a sectional bill. The Wilson bill, 
however, would have produced sufficient revenue for the support 
of the Government if the Supreme Court had adhered to the de- 
cisions of a hundred years and maintained the income tax. In 
that case it would have amply provided for revenue. 

This bill is not so sectional as the Wilson Act or the McKinley 
Act. It has reached out and granted protection to articles pro- 
duced on the farm, the fruits of California, and articles produced 
in the mines—lead, borax, soda ash, etc. It has also protected 
wool produced by the farmer, and has attempted to protect hides. 
Do you tell me that it is the Democratic theory that the man who 
raises sheep, who works in the sun to herd them and to feed them, 
is not as much entitled to protection as is the man who works in 
the shop in New England, and that the man in Texas is not as 
much entitled to protection as the man in Massachusetts? 

Any protection whatever upon either wool or woolens falls 
ered upon the poorer classes. It adds to the cost of clothing. 
Any protection, I say, rests very largely upon them. Conse- 
quently it should be cautiously levied. But there is no caution | 
about the levying of taxes upon woolens, and the Democrats vote | 
for that. Why? Because it protects labor in the shops. But they | 


The best declaration, the best platform, ever written on the 
subject of tariff was the Chicago platform, which in many re- 
spects was a revelation and a new Declaration of Independence, 
and it will make its way in the public mind as time passes on, 
Behold what it says: 

We hold that the tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country 
and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be 
oe by the needs of the Government honestly and economically adminis- 
ered, 

There is in that no discrimination between classes or sections, 
If that could be done, if you could have that kind of a tariff, it 
would be stripped of many of the objections. I concede the fact, 
which is well known, that it is almost impossible to equalize tax- 
ation by import duties alone, because the farmer produces all 
your exports. Hebuysallyourimports. He paysall your foreign 
obligation by his wheatand cotton. If you wish to protect Ameri- 
can labor throughout, it is necessary to protect him by an export 
duty, which has been inaugurated and carried into successful op- 
eration by Germany in recent years. It is perfectly practicable. 
If the tariff could be adjusted so that it would benefit all sections 
alike and not discriminate between classes or sections, if it should 
be on the basis of equality according to the Chicago platform, who 
would object to it? What would the objection be? 

That is the situation so far as the tariff is concerned. Now, it 
is assumed that we are going to get great prosperity out of this 
tariff bill. It is an impossibility. We did not get prosperity out 
of the McKinley Act. The President of the United States told us 
in his message in 1891 that it was the increased output of silver 
under the act of 1890 that had saved the country from disaster 
and produced prosperity, and not the McKinley tariff act, and he 
told the truth. In all cases it has been more money that has pro- 
duced prosperity. It was more money, putout under the act of 
1878, which made the boom in i880 and 1881 and continued to 
make a boom until that amount got to be inadequate. 

The amount of money put out under the Bland Act and under 
the act of 1890 saved the country from disaster and produced all 
the boasted prosperity which is claimed for the tariff. It was not 
the tariff. It was more money, more opportunity. A shrinking 
volume of money means falling prices. Falling prices mean 
stagnation. Stagnation in business means enforced idleness and 
want of opportunity. That is what ails this country. There are 
millions of people out of — ent. By this means yon lose 
more every month by enforced idleness and want of money than 
you can gain from any tariff you can frame. 

This bill is objectionable in one especial respect. We tried to 
remedy it. There is nowin the Treasury an unhealthy surplus 
amounting on yesterday to $235,791,748. That is an unhealthy 
surplus. The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
tells us that the bill as reported by the conference committee will 
produce a large surplus. etried to have an amendment adopted 
providing that any surplus above $100,000,000 should be used to 
retire United States bonds. We insisted that that should be done, 
but we were voted down. It is within the power of the Adminis- 
tration, perhaps, to do it now, and it is also in the power of the 
Administration to use the surplus for an injurious purpose. We 
hope it will not be done. 

But the promised prosperity to come from this bill can not 
come. You may manufacture more, but you can not get any 
more money from the people than they have. You have taken 
their money from them and you can not get it again—they have 
not got it. at are going to Alaska or anywhere. Why should 
not men go to Alaska? Let them all go whocan get there. What 
will be the result? Probably 75 per cent of them will die and 98 
oe cent will fail. Why do they go? Because they can not live 

ere and getemployment. If I were a young man, [ would rather 
die than be without opportunities in a country. What ails this 
country is want of opportunity. The money kings have taken it 
away. It has been taken away by the gold oligarchy, the most 
intolerant enemy of human progress and human learning that 
ever was conceived in the vicious mind of man. 

Every professor of economy in the colleges of Great Britain 
advocates bimetallism_as necessary to Ee rity. They are al- 
lowed todo it there. They arenot interfered with. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain does not interfere with them, because that 
country is above public opinion so far as this question is con- 
cerned. It is a great moneyed oligarchy, and it allows people to 
hold their own beliefs. How is it in thiscountry? We have seen 


will not vote for the corresponding protection for labor on the | emanating from our colleges everywhere publications constantly 


farm. It seems to me the man who will not claim protection for | 
labor on the farm, and who represents farmers, misrepresents his. | 
constituents. | 
I believe much of the injustice of taxation has been because the | 
representatives from all sections did not insist upon having the | 
articles they produce protected equally with the articles that are 
produced in the shops of the East; it was because they did not 


insist upon equality. | 


advocating the single gold standard and defending the theory that 
gold is money per se; that it is not the law that puts the stamp on 
it, but the metal per se that is money. That is taught in the col- 
leges throughout this country. I wondered why it was; what 
influences made them teach such a heresy as that; what fetich 
worship had reduced our colleges to that degree in ——— to 
the learned men of all the rest of the world. We now know. 
One of the most eminent college professors in the United States, 
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Professor Andrews, the president of Brown University, was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Cleveland one of the commissioners to the Brus- 
sels monetary conference as a gold man from a gold college. He 
went as such to Europe. He found it his duty to investigate the 
question, and he came to the conclusion as an honest and intelli- 
gent investigator that bimbtallism is essential to the prosperity 
of the world, that gold monometallism means general disaster, 
and that there is no hope for prosperity in the future but through 
Limetallism. Bold and honest, he wrote a book, and he delivered 
some lectures. He promulgated his theories in a modest, convinc- 
ing, logical, learned manner. What was the result? 

A few weeks ago there was a meeting of the directors of that 
institution. A member of the other House is a member of the di- 
rectory. They there resolved that the conduct of the president 
had deprived them of large donations and that they could not get 
donations from the rich if he was allowed to teach the doctrine of 
bimetallism. A committee was appointed. They investigated it 
and called his attention to the fact thet if he would keep quiet he 
might stay; that otherwise he would destroy the institution. That 
was the effect of what they told him. He wrote a letter, the like 
of which can not be surpassed, perfectly simple, asserting his 
manhood, his scholarship, and his independence, and he tendered 
his resignation, which they received. He would not stay there 
and teach a doctrine which would degrade his fellow-men. 

Now, here they are invading every source of information. They 
have the public press and they are degrading their colleges. They 
are making war on civilization itself to propagate a theory which 
means slavery. The contraction of the money volume and a con- 
tinuous fall in prices means universal slavery, and that is what is 
intended by it. 

Now, it is said the bill will bring prosperity. I want the bill 
passed. I wanted the Wilson bil! passed. I refrained from voting 
when my vote would have defeated it. I wanted it passed because 
I wanted the Democrats to see that they could not frame a bill that 
would give universal prosperity. They became convinced, and 
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no legislation, however good, however well it may be devised, can | 


relieve the horrible situation produced by gold contraction. They 
will have the bill and I will vote for it myself. They shall have 
the bill, but they will have an elephant so far as carrying out their 
pledges are concerned. 


I understand that the President proposes to send in to-day a | 


message for a currency commission on the ground that Congress | senior Senator from Montana |Mr. Mant 


is incompetent to grapple with the money question. I understand 
that that is to be sentin. It looks to me as though that was an- 
other aftidavit for continuance of the time when good times should 


seized upon the money issue. They made the issue more money. | 


I want the rank and file of the Republican party convinced that | 
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Mr. BERRY (when Mr. GRay’s name was called). The Sena- 
tor from Delaware |Mr. Gray] is absent and paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Cuttom]. If the Senator from Dela- 
ware were here, he would vote *‘ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when Mr. KENNEY’s name was called). The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. KENNEY] is absent on account of ill- 
ness, and desired me to announce that he is paired on this ques- 
tion with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. PENROSE}. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when Mr. McLAurin’s name was called My 
colleague { Mr. McLAvrRIN] is paired with the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. WELLINGTON]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote ** nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Montana | Mr. ManTLe}. The 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. PENROSE] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. KreNNry]. It has been 
arranged that we transfer our pairs so that the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania and myself can vote. | vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called { am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Witson]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Idaho | Mr. HeItTreLpD} and vote 
“ae” 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam authorized to state that the junior Senator 
from Idaho does not desire to stand paired or to be counted in this 
vote at all. 

Mr. PASCO. I was informed otherwise yesterday by one of his 
colleagues. 

Mr. ALLEN. [have it from him direct. 

Mr. PASCO. I understood the Senator himself to state other- 
wise yesterday. But in that event I will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called | have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. KENNEY]. As 
explained by the junior Senator from Virginia | Mr. Martin}, that 
pair has been transferred to the junior Senator from Montana 

Mr. MANTLE]. I will therefore vote. I vote ** yea.” 

Mr. PASCO (when Mr. RAWLINs’s name was called). TheSena- 
tor from Utah | Mr. RAwWLINs|] is necessarily absent, and he went 
away paired with the Senator from Ohio | Mr. Hanna}. 

Mr. HANNA (after having voted in the affirmative). I havea 
general pair with the Senator from Utah |Mr. Rawuins]. I was 
not advised of his having left. I withdraw my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. lam authorized to announce that if the 
were present, he 


| would vote *‘ yea.” 


be inaugurated. We shall wait, then, until the commission re- | 


ports before we get good times; butif they can postpone it another | junior Senator from Idaho | Mr. Heirre.p}. 


year to see what a commission can do short of doing right, it will 
be strong evidence that the American people can be easily fooled. 

I do not believe that this affidavit of continuance will be granted. 
I believe that the American people will begin to hold them re- 
sponsible for some of their promises, which have been broken 
right along. month after month, for the last year. 

Now, we have this great, grand promise. Let it come. The 
bill is no worse than any preceding bill, and it is better than some. 
It is not so sectional asmany. It is less sectional. I believe that 
the principles of the Chicago platform with regard to legislation 
will hereafter be recognized and carried out to a greater extent, 
and that we shall have protective-tariff legislation as long as we 
raise revenue from imposts, and that ultimately each section will 
contend for its interests. 

Now we have got the best the Republican party can do. We 
have their bill. We have their word that it will bring prosperity. 
I predict a failure for it. It can not bring prosperity, because 
numbers can not be contradicted; figures will not lie. There is 
not enough money to produce prosperity, and it will not come 
under the falling prices, no matter what your tariff laws are. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 3 o'clock has arrived, 


when, by unanimous consent given yesterday. the vote is to be | 


taken on concurring in the report of the conference committee | 


upon House bill 379. 

Mr. COCKRELL and Mr. W HITE called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when Mr. CaNNON’Ss name was called). On 


this question I am paired with the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. | 


Cannon]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘ yea” and he would 
vote ‘“‘ nay.” 
Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I havea general 


pair with the senior Senator from Delaware |Mr. Gray]. If he | 


were present, I would cast my vote for the bill. 


Mr. WALTHALL (when Mr. GeorGe’s name was called). My | 


colleague [Mr. GEorGE] is paired with the junior Senator from | 


Colorado [Mr. WoLcott]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote ** my.” 


Mr. HANNA. I desire to state that if the junior Senator from 
Utah | Mr. RAWLINS] were present, I would vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to make a statement respecting the 
When he left here, 
[ had a note from him stating distinctly that he occupied the 
same attitude as other Populist Senators on this measure. I am 
informed, however. that the junior Senator from Washington 
[ Mr. TURNER] has a telegram authorizing him tobe paired. There- 
fore 1 will withdraw any statement | have made. 

Mr. PASCO. After the statement of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLZN] with reference to the attitude of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. HEITrELD],1 will renew the announcement of the 
transfer of pairs and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. [rise to announce the pair of the junior 
Senator from Maryland | Mr. WELLINGTON] with the junior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN], and to say that if the 
junior Senator from Maryland were present, he would vote ** yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 30; as follows: 





YEAS—40 
Aldrich, Foraker, McBride, Pritchard, 
Allison, Frye McEnery, Proctor, 
Baker, Gallinger, Me Millan, Quay, 
Burrows, Gear, Mason, Sewell, 
Carter, Hale Morrill, Shoup, 
Clark, Hansbrough, Nelson Spooner, 
Davis, Hawley, Penrose, Stewart, 
Deboe, Hoar, Perkins, Thurston, 
| Elkins, Jones, Nev. Platt, Conn Warren, 
Fairbanks, Lodge, Platt, N. Y. Wetmore 
NAYS—30 
Bacon, Faulkner, Mitchell, Turley 
Bate, Gorman, Morgan, Turner, 
Berry, Harris, Murphy, Turpie 
Caffery, Jones, Ark Pasco, Ve 
Chilton, Lindsay, Pettus, Walthall, 
Clay, Mallory, Roach, White 
Cockrell, Martin, Smith 
Daniel, Mills, Tillman, 


NOT VOTING--19 


Allen, George, Kyle Teller 
McLaurin, 
Mantle, 
Pettigrew, 
Rawlins, 


Wellington, 
Wilson, 
Wolcott, 


Butler, Gray, 
Cannon, Hanna, 
Chandler, Heitfeld, 
Cullom, Kenney, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report of the conference com- 
mittee on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment and to encourage the industries of the United States is 
concurred in. {Applause on the floor and in the galleries. 

Mr. ALLEN. Linsist, Mr. President, that the rules of the Sen- 
ate shall be enforced. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will do his best to enforce 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. THURSTON subsequently said: Mr. President, I had no 
opportunity to speak on the conference report. I ask to have cer- 
tain published articles printed as among my reasons for voting 
for the report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


REVENUE FROM THE MCKINLEY AND WILSON Laws ComPpARED— 
THE TREASURY STATISTICS—MANY MILLIONS MoRE REVENUE 
FROM THE REPUBLICAN MEASURE THAN THE DEMOCRATIC— 
STATEMENTS OF THEORISTS REFUTED. 

{Washington correspondence of the New York Mail and Express. ] 
The free-trade theorists are dusting up their old stock of false- 
hoods for use in the discussion of the tariff bill in the campaign. 

They are trotting out that ancient statement in which they have 

asserted thousands of times, in the face of the figures which prove 

the contrary, that the McKinley law was a failure as a revenue 
producer, and that the Wilson-Gorman Act was more successful 
in producing revenue than the McKinley law. They are coupling 
with this the more recent statements, which indicate that the ex- 
ortation of manufactured goods has increased greatly under the 

Vilson law, and are citing this fact in substantiation of their 

theory that the protective system at home closes the doors of other 

countries to American productions. 


FALSE STATEMENTS. 

Neither of these statements bears analysis in the light of official 
figures. Neitherin customs receipts, internal-revenue collections, 
nor total receipts has the Wilson law produced in the thirty-four 
months in which it has been ip operation as much as was pro- 
duced by the McKinley law in the corresponding months of its 
history. Up tothe past three months, in which the Wilson law 
produced an abnormal revenue because of excessive importations, 
it had fallen more than $90,000,000 behind the McKinley law inits 
production of customs receipts alone and over $140,000,000 behind 
it inits totalrevenue produced. Even under the abnormally large 
receipts of the past three months, produced by reason of the exces- 
sive importations, the customs receipts under the Wilson law in its 
first thirty-four months are $80,987,166 less than those under the 
McKinley law in the corresponding period of its existence. 

In view of the fact that these false statements in behalf of the 
Wilson Act, and indirectly attacking the McKinley law, are being 
revived and are likely to be used in the coming political discussions, 
the following figures from the official publications of the Treas- 
ury Department will bevaluable. They showthe customs receipts 
month by month under the Wilson law since its enactment com- 
pared with the rates of the corresponding months of the history 
of the McKinley law; also the total Treasury receipts from all 
sources, month by month, under the twolaws. These statements 
are taken from the official publications of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and their accuracy can not be questioned. 

Customs receipts. 


WILSON LAW. M'KINLEY LAW. 


1894. 1890. 

~o> GRE BOR GED | COO. 5 oon cece cccce scsi $24,934,114 
. 11,962,118 | November-- --- 15,237,041 

10, 260, 692 | December -- saanited 16, 104, 533 


September . 
October .... 
November . 


























December.....<-s.......... 11,208,008 1891 

1895 JONUSEY <.0cccoa.+-........ SBOE 
PORIET «cn tiiimensewrnaanton 17,361,916 | February 18, 954, 382 
February .. 13,334,601°} March --... 15, 373, 522 
March ... 14, 229, 789 April .. 12, 591,990 
April .. 12) 453,086 | May-... 11.995, 141 
May ... eR ER 14, 168, 745 
June-.. eee § Ul eee nee 15, 468, 153 
SE RIES RR Oe 4 FES eee 15, 164, 674 
tee Ee ae 15,629,047 | September ................ 14, 120, 940 
September --. 14,658,967 EE aisienwecranveninnae 13, 980, 687 
October -.. eS | RP eee 12, 659, 029 
November .. 11,455,314 | December................. 13, 836, 555 
December .......-.- 12, 169, 172 ; 

1896. 1892 
JORUALY ..accccecece<ccccuns BE bOROIED bsndencestnsce, oo. 17, 450, 265 
February 13, 906,388 | February.............-..-- 16, 782, 419 
March.. DED IE dncctiny sthe ences douse 16, 415, 312 
April 11,815, 731 | April 13, 709, 989 
May ... 10,949, 793 | M 13, 121, 391 
June... 11, 351, 808 14, 618, 495 
SORT. cin 12, 157, 330 17, 205, 153 
August ... 12, 329, 495 18, 271, 668 
September 11,374,116 17, 208, 947 
October... 11, 105, 493 6, 368, 558 
November 9, 980, 385 14, 269, 379 
December .. 10, 779, 412 308, 





CC 
en 


Customs receipts—Continued. 
WILSON LAW—continued. M’KINLEY LAW—continued. - 
1897. 1893. 

“ ok 5 EE endink wiieseitivcenn tetas $21, 102, 476 
Samet Piso eS $11, 276, 874 ¥ 2 eee Bt 
February .......----.-----. 11, Sat, 200 | Zobruary -.......---.----.- onto 
RED ex cdcciehipyeemsitta ee ee er wer wares 
Be esnrwrigrenedns Baran een te aoe one 
OP iicicanivipcnnidiawater Se eee rere it’ Seton 
PD icine aha dlateatis hic a ee er omen " ean’ « 


14, 683; 969 
NE a 467, 465, 248 I 548, 452, 414 


In the production of internal revenue the Wilson law was as 
unsuccessful as it was in the matter of customs collections. Its 
internal-revenue receipts fell far short of those in the correspond- 
ing months of the McKinley law, being in its first thirty-four 
months $382,722,453, while the internal-revenue receipts in the 
first thirty-four months of the McKinley law were $433,772,458. 

The following table shows the total receipts under the Wilson 
law in the first thirty-four months of its existence, ending June 
30, 1897, compared with the corresponding thirty-four months of 
the history of the McKinley law: 


Total receipts thirty-four months. 
WILSON LAW. M’KINLEY LAW. 


















1894. 1890. 
COU paca os inc cid oats $22, 621,228 | October .................. $59, 222,174 
ea ree 19, 139,240 | November. .............. 28, 678, 674 
POI 6 csciresbncin gmncininns 19, 411,403 | December -.............. 31, 106, 164 
SP a Latnapieronn cinta 21, 866, 136 
a 1891. 
1895. ee 36, 810, 233 
CIE ses ccdieniccstapee -- 27,804,309 | February-................ 29, 273,173 
OT < ic scciewaswanmutes 4 UY U6 eae 29, 027, 455 
CO ee ee ee | UO} See 25, 465, 231 
DE apc aintnnwhnsensimneiee A SE EEE spn dipniws tne dnsannbiam 27,289, 305 
BI cnadatecuwien soSasiandinkh So ot eee 31, 631, 845 
UNE = xa bGandng. Bededeee J 3 of a ea 34,158, 244 
GOP » ose cun scenic reece cvesen: SEE YEE opirtndenmensnwsince 28, 773, 981 
I nishas ae eeen ceca 28, 952,696 | September. .............- 27, 165, 554 
PI sc acncs avamnadeds 27, 549, 678 SIN 3 ais cawneda acces 28, 448, 562 
i eS ae 27,901,748 | November-.............. 26, 802, 887 
OE. kc accetccanpexess 25, 986,508 | December ............... 27, 646, 515 
SS eer aan 26, 288, 937 
1006. 30, 383, 748 
IT =. in inonnncanige ---- 29,237,870 | 30, 698, O44 
Pebruary .................. BGG, 28, 836, 606 
CO 7a 26, 041, 145 26, 971, 224 
BUD unde angeasesne ; 24, 282, 893 28, 228, ¢ 
MO <.chawaresscmioea 24, 643, 717 30, 958, 617 
June.--- 27, 74, 219 34,314, 331 
July ..... --- 20,020,208 | August ...... 33, 479, 058 
August. ..... -. 25,562,096 | September -. 31, 797, 628 
September ----. - 24,584,244 | October -.... 31, 288, 540 
SIE oveidneen a5cina Sentes 26,282,829 | November .. 28, 729, 895 
November -..,.<............ 26,210,096 | December ............... 33, 066, 963 
DOCS. ....Gincipccc ns. 25,857, 114 
: 1893. 
Iv. Ne es ns 35, 008, 992 
ET coanniersndncuskeele te 24,316,994 | February --.....-......... 29, 698, 142 
TIE onc nk cece cate Ee EE wo ctdhabacbescc ence 34, 115, 509 
OS eee eee ERT 28, 415, 367 
PINS Sei nitsnitcnesenind cca: (ipa ann b ponuida mais xe iecier ene 30, 928, 857 
ECCT RRS ie SUF ERS ic chee anckimeusnce 30,717, 101 
cenit aeeckokr ai wnagion tk gS are 30, 905, 776 
I cxidskeniiatees 904, 200, 652 NOE csetante sina 1, 041, 048, 677 


It will be seen by the totals of the above table that the total 
receipts under the Wilson law in the thirty-four months in which 
it has now been in operation fall over $137 ,000,000 below the receipts 
of the corresponding months of the operation of the McKinley 
law. 


Some or Senator VEst’s FiGURES—THEY ARE NOT VERY RE- 
LIABLE ON THE TARIFF QUESTION—SAMPLES OF INACCURACIES 
GIVEN IN DETAIL. 

{From the Ohio State Journal, May 31, 1897.] 

If the arguments which the Democrats are to offer in opposition 
to the pending tariff bill in the Senate are to be gauged in their 
accuracy or convincing weenie | that of their chief spokesman, 
Senator Vest, which he presented in his opening speech against 
the tariff bill, they will have little effect with members of the 
Senate or with the country. 

Senator Vest, in his opening speech, attacked the protective 
theory, bringing forward as a chief argument against it the recent 
statement of the Bureau of Statistics and of free-trade representa- 
tives generally that the exports of manufactured articles from the 
United States have increased more rapidly under the low-tariff 
law now upon the statute books than they did under the protect- 
ive tariff. In support of his statement, he presented a table, say- 
ing: 

T cihiniaietites niniiidin a table, for the correctness of which I have the 
highest official authority, a enormous increase in the exports of 


our metallic manufactures year 1886 to 1896, the increase con- 
spicuous under the derided Wilson law. : 





1897. CONGRESSIONAL 





fui 
That table, as it appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of his speech, is as follows: 
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than in two years under the Wilson law. It may be added that 
the 1896 exports under the Wilson law were less by $132,130 than 
they were under the protective-tariff law. 








Fiscal year— All other agricultural implements: The exportation in 1894, 
Article. ———________-— |} under the McKinley law, amounted to $1,226,502, and in 1896, 
1886 1891. 1896 | under the Wilson law, to $1,217,746. an actual falling off again, 
he a | while there had been a steady gain under the protective tariff 
Ee | os 90 ono | 93. 5a7.000 | 92. 880.000 | from 1886 up to the enactment of the Wilson law, the figures for 
Plows and cultivators ............... “77| "322000 |” 5a7)000 | 680,000 1sv4 be ing nearly double those of 1896, which are shown by Sena- 
oe ee 750.000 | 1.085.000 1.075.000 | tor VEST'S table to be $750,000. TI it appears that in the item, 
Total... ae — ‘All other agricultural im lements.” the exportations have 
Brass and manufactures of ...........2.-7| "150,000 7.000 doubled under protection and fallen off under the Wilson law 
Carriages. cars, and parts _...............-- 1.928.000 | 4.911.000 | Brass manufactures: The exportations under the McKinley law 
ee 1, a a8 | 1, 580, OOD in 1894 were SSUS.427, and those of 1896, Ssre,: 6, again of less 
Rtetee paces tas Hit Bec e | than 10 per cent for the period of the Wilson law. In 1891, the 
Instruments and Peeperans for scientific first year of the Me Kinley law, the « X] 3 of brass were $296, 49, 
IIE. Sets Sister athens ccteien eatin 480,000 1,576,000 2,717,000 | ame 1 in 1894, its last year, $808,427, showing an increase of 180 per 
Iron and steel] manufactures: | cent. ; ; 
I night es bait tmnt ceediialinaints 112, 000 iss.000 | Carriages,c ars, and parts of: According to Senator Vest’s table, 
Firearms... .....--....---+.+-----0s-+--- 1, 779, 000 _ 74,000 | the exports of carriages and cars and parts of in 1896 were but a 
Machinery, seWiNG sn] Remon unt.0n | little over one-half of those of 1891, the first year under the McKin 
Sr kins ee atuiinlinned 4. 469, 000 » 513.0%) | ley law. his figures being, in 1896, $2,747,000, while those of 1891 
 aadibitit bil ncenctithindcntnit-eubens 294, 000 821,000 | are $4.911.000, 
ae) oo x am | Senator VEst's list of articles might be followed through to the 
Witness ee Roa 335, 000 1,788,000 | Very end with similar results to those indicated above. In practi- 
SNE ois peas bcmatnddpinenecsnennees , =o, UDO 8, 193, 009 cally every case the official figurs show either a falling off in 
MI a oscacdceiich desectseiaeies 14,801,000 27,010,000 $4. 100. 000) expo s of the articles, item by item, under the Wils Law nat 
the percentage of gain is less than was made under prot ive-tariff 
Lamps, chandeliers, etc — rs 546, 000 509, 000 7,000 | laws in } mre cedin years It is proper t wid it im all « es th 
Musical instruments-..................- 871,000 = 1,326, 000 1, 269, 000 figures above relate to the “fiscal” years, both in t ntodowne 
0 See eee Oye: 22 618.000 | 40.618.000 | 63,516,000 | Made by Senator Vest and in the figures quoted from the Statis 
a hea SS eee | tical Abstract 
A comparison of the above table, as presented by Senator Vest, 
with the official figures of the Statistical Abstract of the United | Gauses of Increasep Exports—GAIN IN VALUE BUT NOT IN 
States, a publication prepared by the Bureau of Statistics under | VotumE UNDER THE WILSON LAW—Turortes oF Low-TARIFF 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shows thatofthe| Apyocares ANALYTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
66 statements which it contains no less than 30 are inaccurate, or | - 
at least fail to correspond with the official publications of the | From the Chicago Inter O 
Statistical Abstract. Of the 32 statements which relate to the | Was nom. Jem 
exports of the year 1896 under the Wilson law, only 12 correspond ae .' 
with the figures of the 1896 issue of the Statistical Abstract. rhe free ra on the Democratic side of the Senate continue 
While many of the discrepancies in the statements of Senator | t0 “work” the reasury figures, which show an increase in ex 
Ves1’s table, quoted above, are comparatively small, they are of | PoTtations, making this now their chief argument against the pro 
themselves sufficient to cast a doubt upon the accuracy of the | tective theory, as exemplified in the pending tariff bill, Senators 
statements offered in so important a subject as that under discus- | CAPFERY. GRAY, Jones, and Vest have, during the last week, 
sion by the Senate, while in a number of cases they are so great | ©Xpatiat Lat length upon the remarkable growth in the exporta 
as to render the statement absolutely valueless for comparative | tions of American anne nm the W mW, ANG Se 
purposes. For instance, his statement of the value of ‘‘cycles | SUme that this increase 18 due, In some mysterious way, to the re- 
and parts” exported in 1896 puts the figures at $3,796,000, while | duced duties on importations which the Wilson law provides. 
the official figures of the Statistical Abstract show the exports of While it is a fact that the total value of exportation of domestic 
“cycles and parts” in 1896, $1,898,012. It may be remarked also | manufactures has increased since the enactment of the Wilson 
in this connection that the large showing which the Senator is law, the gentlemen who parade figures, sometimes correct, some- 
able to make for the totals of his table are due in part to the fact times incorrect, upon this subject are very careful to omit det ails 
that in the preceding years referred to in the table, 1886 to 1891, | 48 to the causes, An analysis of the foreign commerce ¢ f he 
“cycles and parts” are not classified under that head, the manu- | United States in manufactured articles since the enactment of th 


facturer of this particular c lass of article having not assumed such 
proportions as to warrant a separate classification. His statement 
of the value of the wire exported in 1896 is $1,788,000, while the 
statement of the Statistical Abstract gives the amount as $1,506,- 
885, the gain made by Senator VEst's figures thus being 18 per 
cent over the official figures. His total of iron and steel manu- 
factures exported is given at $44,109,000, while that of the Statis- 
tical Abstract is $41,160,877. 

Not only are Senator Vest’s statements of the value of exports 
in various years and of various articles inaccurate, measured by 
this official publication, but an analysis of the official statements 
show that in nearly every case the percentages of growth of ex- 
portation of manufactures under the protective law was more 
rapid than under the Wilson law. 

The following are a few examples of the growth of importations 
under the Wilson law, compared with the growth under the pro- 
tective tariff: 

Mowers and reapers: The exportation of mowers and reapers 
in the fiscal year 1894 under the McKinley law is shown by the 
1896 volume of the Statistical Abstract to have been $3,261,892; in 
1896, after two years of the Wilson law, the exportations were 
$3,212,423, or an actual falling off. From 1891 to 1894, however, 
under the McKinley protective tariff, there was a gain in exports 
of mowers and reapers of over 100 per cent, the exports from | 
1891 being $1,579,976 and those for 1894, as already indicated, 
$3,261,892. 

Plows and cultivators: The 1894 exports of plows and cultiva- 
tors amounted to $539,721, and in 1896 to $746,604, an increase of 
$206,883, while from 1892 to 1893, a single year, under the Mc- 
Kinley law, the increase of exports of plows and cultivators was 
$246,655, thus bping greater in one year under the McKinley law 


ee 


Wilson law furnishes an array of facts wl] not only fails to 
sustain their theory but proves that the causes of increase are due 
to the opening of new markets abroad by reason of this country 
reduction in the tariff rates. 

CAUSES OF INCREASED EXPORTS 


There are three distinct causes for the increase in exportation of 


domestic manufactures in the United States during the past two 
or three years: 
The enormous importation of manufactured goods from 


abroad, thus compelling Ameri 


an manufacturers either to seek a 
market outside their 


of own country or else suspend operations 

The increased prices received for certain articles which have 

been for years exported in large quantities, this advan n price 

making a much larger increase in = receipts than in the actual 
inc Tease in exportation of the articles th mselves. 

The special demand abroad for t styles more readily su 
plied by the natural resources of the U nite 1 States than by a 
ot r part of the world. 

That the increase in importations of manufactured goods und 

the reduced rates of the Wilson law should have had the 

forcing American manufacturers to seek a market abroad ar- 
ent by an examination of the statistics of imports since the Wilson 
| law wentintoeffect. Theimportationsclassified by the Stat cal 
| Abstract as “‘articles manufactured ready for consumption” and 
| “articlesof voluntary use, luxuries, etc. ,” increased n the fis scal year 
1896 over $80,000,000, compared with 1894. the last fiscal ir under 
the McKinley law. The importations of articles mi nufactured 
ready for consumption in 1894 amounted to $99,520,455 and in 1596 


to $160,203,651, while in articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc., 


the increase was from $69,697,719 in 1894 to $89,282,219 in 1896, 
> > 
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DOUBLED BY INCREASED IMPORTS, 


This enormous increase of $80,000,000 in the importation of 
manufactured articles is of itself sufficient to much more than 
crowd the manufactured goods to the amount of increase thus 
boasted of. The exportation of domestic manufactures in the 
fiscal year 1894 under the McKinley law was $183,728,808, and in 
1896, $228,571.178, showing an increase of exportations of manu- 
factured articles equal to only about one-half of the increase in 
importations of manufactured articles. 

To put it in a single sentence, this was an increase of over 
$80,000,000 in importations of manufactured goods and an increase 
of $40,000,000 in exportations of manufactured goods. Every dol- 
lar’s worth of increase in exportation of domestic manufactures 
was preceded by $2 worth of increased importation of foreign 
manufactures, 

That the increase of exportation of domestic manufactures is 
largely due to the increase of importation of manufactured arti- 
cles from abroad is further shown by the fact that during the 
enormous importations of last March and April, which have ex- 
ceeded any months in the history of the country, the exportation 
of manufactured articles has also been greater than in any other 
months in the history of the country. , 


OFFICIAL FIGURES QUOTED. 


This fact is further shown by the official figures of the Bureau 
of Statistics, which indicate that in the very articles in which 
occurred the large increase in exportation of manufactures in the 
first two years of the Wilson law the increase in importations was 
much greater. 

The increase of exportations on twenty chief articles of manu- 
facture in 1896 amounted to $35,470,376, as compared with 1894 
under the McKinley law, while the increase of importations of 
these very same classes of articles in 1896 was $74,294,632, as com- 
pared with 1894 under the McKinley law. These articles are 
manufactures of cotton, copper, flax, hemp, glass, iron, steel, 
leather, paper, wood, rubber, tobacco, and wool, also agricultural 
implements, art works, chemicals, fish, soap, and grease. 

The increase of importations‘in these articles alone in 1896 from 
1894 was more than double the increase in the exportations in the 


- corresponding years, and this is true with a large proportion of 


the manufactured articles which have shown an increase in expor- 
tation. 

Another cause of the apparent increase in exportations is the 
fact that the prices obtained abroad for certain lines of manufac- 
tures of this country have very largely increased in the last two 
years, thus making a phenomenal increase in the receipts, while 
in point of fact there has not been an increase in the exportations 
of the articles themselves. 

While nobody objects to the fact that American manufacturers 
are getting prices abroad for their goods, the theory of the free 
traders assumes that low tariff will open new markets and increase 
the quantity of exportations. It isa remarkable fact, however, 
that the articles which in 1896 show the largest increase in exporta- 
tion as measured by dollars show an actual falling off in exporta- 
tion as measured by quantities. 


COMPARISON OF VALUES AND VOLUME, 


For instance, the figures of the Statistical Abstract show an in- 
crease of $18,000,000 in the receipts for illuminating oil exported in 
the fiscal year 1896, as sameness with the fiscal year 1894, the last 
year under the McKinley law, yet the quantity exported in 1896 
was actually less than in 1894. The value of illuminating oils 
exported in 1894 was $30,676,217 and in 1896 $48,630,920. Here is 
an increase of 60 per cent in the number of dollars received for 
a single article, while the quantity was actually reduced from 
730,000,000 to 716,000,000 gallons. 

The same is true of naphthas, which increased materially in the 
number of dollars received, but fell off 20 per cent in the number 
of gallons exported. 

The same conditions are apparent in other articles—for instance, 
sole leather, of which was exported in 1896 $7,474,021 in value, 
being an increase of 16 per cent over 1894, while the number of 
pounds actually decreased a full million, being 41,818,503 in 1896, 
against 42,877,497 in 1894, 

When it is remembered that these articles are the very ones 
which furnish the bulk of the increase in the total values of manu- 
factured exports, it will be seen that the assumption that actual 
exportations have increased under the Wilson law is not only 
erroneous but misleading. 


FIGURES UNDER HIGH AND LOW TARIFF. 


The gentlemen who are insisting that the low tariff caused an 
increase in exportation of manufactured articles do not seem to 
have looked further back than the last two years to see whether 
there had been a corresponding increase of exportation of manu- 
factures under protection. Had they done so, they would have 
found some figures which would have spoiled their theories. 
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For instance, Senator Vest, who recently called special atten- 
tion to the increase in exportation of manufactures of iron and 
steel, would perhaps be astonished to find that the exportation of 
bar iron increased from 1892 to 1894, under the McKinley law, 134 
per cent, while from 1894 to 1896, under the Wilson law, it in- 
creased only 18 per cent. 

The exportation of iron plates and sheets increased from 1892 to 
1894, under the McKinley law, 972 per cent, and from 1894 to 1896, 
under the Wilson law, fell off 78 per cent. 

The exportation of steel plates and sheets increased from 1892 
to 1894, under the McKinley law, 470 per cent, and from 1894 to 
1896 only 38 per cent. 

The exportation of steel rails and bars increased from 1892 to 
1894 95 per cent, while the increase from 1894 to 1896 was but 44 
per cent. 

The exportation of wire increased from 1892 to 1894 71 per cent, 
and from 1894 to 1896 only 58 per cent. 

The above figures relate to pounds, not values. Similar facts 
could be cited as to a great number of other articles. 


FOREIGN PROTESTS AGAINST THE NEW TARIFF ARE HARMLESS— 
Way THOSE NATIONS HAVE—AMERICAN DUTIES ARE ALWAYS 
NATURALLY OBJECTED TO—RETALIATION BY THE DISSATIS- 
_ GOVERNMENTS IS SURE TO PROVE UNPROFITABLE TO 

HEM. 
{From the Chicago Inter Ocean. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27—(Special telegram). 

Will the ‘‘ protests,” so called, of foreign nations against thé 
tariff which the United States is about to establish be seriously 
considered by Congress in the final shaping of the tariff bill, or if 
not considered, will the enactment of the tariff law be followed 
by any adverse results in our commercial or other relations with 
those countries? 

This is a question which members of Congress are asking each 
other seriously just now, and are also asking Government officials 
whose records are relied upon to show the history of former occa- 
sions of this sort and their result. The opponents of the bill are 
pluming themselves upon the fact that sundry countries have 
either by diplomatic utterances or discussions in their legislative 
bodies and the press expressed dissatisfaction with certain features 
of the proposed tariff law and a disposition to make a protest of 
some sort against it. While this is true as regards a number of 
countries, it does not give the experienced tariff students or legis- 
lators the slightest uneasiness. Itisnonewthingtothem. Simi- 
lar protests have come to them and to the Government time after 
time, in former considerations of tariff measures, and they have 
been politely received, as these are, carefully ‘‘ filed” in a conven- 
ient pigeonhole, and never heard from afterwards, either in the 
framing of the bill or in their bearing upon future commercial 
relations of those countries with the United States. 

A ONE-SIDED PRACTICE. 


This custom of filing protests against pending tariff measures is 
altogether a one-sided one as relates to the United States and the 
nations which have made these protests. Tariff laws come and 
go with other nations, and the United States pays not the least at- 
tention. A protective-tariff system grows apace in Europe and 
elsewhere, and such nations as France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Spain, and others which are now scolding about our pro- 
posed new tariff, increase year by year or from period to period 
ee tariff rates; butin all these cases the world over, 
the United States never entered a protest of general character 
against anybody’s tariff laws or pro 1 tariff legislation. 

There have been occasions in which attention has been called to 
certain of their laws or regulations which seemed to bear unjustly 
upon a single industry in the United States or to discriminate 
against productions of this country as compared with those of 
other countries, but there is no case on record in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has offered any protest to a general 
tariff measure proposed by other countries which would bear 
with equal weight upon all nations sending their products to the 
markets of those countries. 

That any nation should assume to offer a protest against a pro- 
posed law by another nation, which law is to bear with equal 
weight upon the productions of all nations, article by article, 
seems rather absurd; but that these protests should come from 
nations which themselves have a high and steadily growing pro- 
tective tariff adds much to the interest, not to say the imperti- 
nence, of such a proposition. It seems a little curious, for in- 
stance, to observe that Italy, which collects about $5,000,000 a 
year tariff on American yee oe and equally high rates on 
many other articles, should be offering a protest, either officially 
or otherwise, t tariff legislation by the United States. 


INCONSISTENCY OF GERMANY. 


Some people might suppose it a trifle ome riate that Ger- 
many, which collects a tariff of $285.60 = undred kilos on cer- 
tain grades of clothing and 1,200 marks per hundred kilos on 
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other articles of a similar character, should be assuming to offer 
a protest against tariff measures of any other country. There 
might seem a slight impropriety in a protest from France, which 
places a duty of $289.50 per hundred kilos on smoking tobacco and 
3,600 francs per hundred kilos on cigars and cigarettes. So, also, 
there might appear reason for criticism upon a protest from Spain, 
which in her tariff places a trifling duty of 1,300 pesetas on every 
four-seated coach or calash imported and 975 pesetas on each omni- 
bus and diligence. 

But there is a practical business side to this question of protests 
against our tariff, and especially as to the probability of any action 
following these protests. It is one thing to make a bluff while a 
measure of this character is under consideration and quite an- 
other to “ call” the tariff and commercial hand of such a nation 
as the United States, especially under the circumstances existing 
in our commercial relations with those countries which are re- 
ported as hinting at retaliation in case their protests are not re- 
garded, 

NATIONS THAT GRUMBLE, 

Among the countries which are reported as offering objections, 
either officially, unofficially, or in public prints, in reference to 
our new tariff are Japan, China, Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
France, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Spain, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Argentina, Mexico, Canada, and possibly Brazil. Less than half 
this number have filed formal protests at the State Department, 
but there have been sundry grumblings and mutterings among 
the others, either in their legislative bodies, in the individual ut- 
terances of their representatives here and elsewhere, or in the 
public press. 

The practical business question with regard to these people and 
Governments is whether they can afford to take any retaliatory 
steps against a tariff which makes no discrimination as between 
countries, or which does not discriminate against any one of them 
individually. If they were to attempt retaliation by adverse leg- 
islation which should exclude American products from their 
markets, or discriminate against our productions in any way, it 
would be expected, and very properly, that the United States 
would return the compliment by excluding or discriminating 
against the products of the country which had taken such action. 

The practical business results of an occurrence of this kind 
would be that nearly every one of the countries in question would 
suffer a greater loss in the sale of her products than would the 
United States. Of the fifteen countries included in the above list, 
thirteen sell more goods to the United States than they buy from 
us, and the total sales of the fifteen countries in question to the 
United States are hundreds of millions of dollars greater than are 
our sales tothem. The result would be that if they should under- 
take to exclude our goods from their ports similar action on our 
part would cut off a much larger market for their producers than 
would their action affect the markets of our own producers. 


MERELY A BLUFF. 


An attempt at retaliation by the countries in question, with pos- 
sibly two exceptions, would therefore be much more disadyan- 
tageous to them than to the United States. Hence the improba- 
bility that the nations which are offering these protests have the 
slightest expectation that their action will be anything more than 
a mere bluff, or be followed by any attempt at retaliation by them 
in case their protests are unheeded. 

A few examples of the commercial relations existing between 
some of the nations in’ question and the United States will be 
sufficient to show that there is no probability that they are going 
to endanger their own business and the markets for their own 
producers by any steps which might possibly close the ports of 


which follow a ten-year period has been covered in showing the 
commercial relations between the United States and the countries 
in question, in order to give a fair average showing of the sales 
of those countries to people of the United States and the return 
sales of our products to those countries. 

It will be observed in the statements which follow that in prac- 


tically every case the countries now suggesting retaliation which | 


would affect commercial relations have sold us very much more 
of their productions than we have sold to them, and therefore any 
action on their part disturbing or closing these relations would 
cut off a larger market for themselves than they would destroy 
for us. Japan has sold to us in the past decade $212,790,200 worth 
of goods and bought from us $45,007,117 worth of our productions. 
China’s sales to us in the past ten years are $189,246,849, and her 
purchases from us $54,219.71 Austria-Hungary’s sales to us in 
the past ten years are $83,301,481 and her purchases from us $10,- 
993,224. 

The total sales of the fifteen countries which are reported as com- 
plaining, formally or otherwise, of our tariff have been in the past 
ten years $4,843,943,523, while their purchases from us in the same 
length of time have been only $3,059,220,782. Thus they have sold 
us in the past decade $1,784,722,841 worth of goods in excess of 
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what they have bought from us, or an average of $178,472,284 per 
annum. 


TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE CASE, 


The following table shows our purchases from and sales to each 
of the countries in question during the past decade 


Imports iX] im 
{ t Sta \ states 

LSS) f ss to 

yp - } x 
Greece $10, 184, 600 $1,512,584 
Turkey 45,078, 714 1, 762, 357 
Argentina 57, 4, TSS D7 2A DOG 
Austria-Hungary 83,301,481 11), HK, 4 
Switzerland 138, G19, 678 ti, 4823 
China ISO, 246, 640 4.719, 710 
Italy NT, HOR, 145 | 143, 307, 604 
Netherlands* 212, 7455, 74 313. 708, 200 
Japan 212, 700, 200 $5.07, 117 
Mexico 7 . 662, BR LS, 162, 178 
Canada SSH), O06, 478 163,071, 742 
France 683, 428 oe SH SO SH 
Brazil . 78, 723, 000 120. 677, G01 
Spain . vos, G60), 4265 7K) es 
Germany S68, 766, 566 Sk? 455, et 

| 

Total 4,845, 043, 525 3, OO 20, Fae 


Including colonies 


Epiror KiLett FAR AWAY FROM THE TRUTH—THE CINCINNATI 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SPEECH A GLITTERING (?) ARRAY O1 
TARIFF INACCURACIES—OFFICIAL Figures PULLED ON THE 
GENTLEMAN, 


Special by telegraph to the Cincinnati Times-Star 


WasHinaton, D. C., July 

If the attacks which are being made by representatives of foreign 
countries upon the new tariff bill are to be gauged in their accu- 
racy or the reliability of their statements by that recently made 
at Cincinnati by Editor Klett, of the Argentine Republic, they 
will have very little weight with the people of the United States. 

The attack in question was made in a speech before the Cincin 
nati Chamber of Commerce on Monday, June 26. Mr. Klett is 
quoted in the dispatches, which cover a portion of his remarks, as 
‘editor of the most prominent newspaper in his country, and a 
specialist in wools, hides, and skins.” 

Mr. Klett bewails the fact that the United States is placing : 
duty upon the two principal products of his country which are 
exported to the United States, viz, wool and hides, and adds that 
**We have over 100,000,000 sheep, which pr duce every year about 
250,090,000 kilos of wool, and this article has always been imported 
into the United States free of duty, the same as we have imported 
free of duty your machinery and your petroleum.” 

To crowd into a single sentence as many inaccuracies as this 
**specialist in wools, hides, and skins” has here presented is, to 
say the least, an exercise of a capacity beyond that of the most 
erratic members of his profession in the United States. His state 
ment that their wool has always been imported into this country 
free of duty is pronounced absolutely inaccurate and misleading 





by the most experienced and carefnl Treasury experts. Such 
a statement,” said one of the oldest Treasury officials, discussing 
the matter, ‘‘is certainly grossly erroneous. I have been follow- 
ing tariff laws and tariff operations myself for many years. and I] 


know that during all the years that I have had to do with tariff 


i elact- 


wool ‘has always been imported into the United States free of 
duty’ is far from being accurate.” 


An examination of the tariff laws covering the period since the 
introduction of the protective system by the Government shows 
that a protective duty has always been levied against foreign 


wools until the enactment of the Wilson law. 

Editor Klett’s statement with reference to the comme . 
tween the United States and his own country is equally mislead 
ing. In his remarks he say: 

The imports from the United States to the Argentine R n 1806 


amounted to $11,210,475, and the exports from the Argentine Republic to the 
United States amounted to $6,401 362. 


The official statement of the Treasury Department covering the’ 
importations from Argentina into the United States and the ex- 
ports from the United States to the Argentine Republic show that 
the exports from the United States to the Argentine Republic in 
the fiscal year 1896, instead of being $11,210,475, as stated by Mr. 
Klett, were $5,979.046, and instead of the importations from Ar- 
gentina being $6,401,362, as stated by Mr. Kiett, they were $9.215,- 
385. This puts the shoe entirely upon the other foot, showing 
that the present balance of trade is favorable to the Argentine 
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Republic instead of being favorable to the United States, as claimed 
by Mr. Klett. 

Another of the numerous inaccuracies of Mr. Klett’s statements 
is with reference to the admission to his own country of the prod- 
ucts of the United States, regarding which he says: ‘‘ We import 
free of duty your machinery and your petroleum.” An examina- 
tion of the Argentine tariff, revised for the year 1896, as published 
by the international customs tariff bureau at Brussels and ac- 
cepted by the United States Treasury Department as accurate, 
shows that, instead of our machinery a petroleum being im- 
ported free into the Argentine Republic, the tariff rates of that 
country on ‘‘machinery of all kinds of the value of 100 pesos and 
more, and extra parts thereof,” are 10 per cent ad valorem; ‘‘ ma- 
chines and materials for public illumination and for public water- 
works and sewers,” 5 per cent ad valorem; on vehicles, 50 per cent 
ad vaiorem, and on carts for conveyance of cereals, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. Instead of petroleum being imported free, as stated by 
Mr. Klett, this official publication shows that it is dutiable at 14 
centavos per liter. This is equivalent to over 5 cents (silver) per 
gallon. These statements relate to refined petroleum, only the 
crude article being admitted free. The only class of machinery 
admitted free of duty is that used in agriculture. 

Editor Klett’s criticisms upon our tariff are looked upon as espe- 
cially unique in view of the fact that his own country levies a tariff 
on nearly every article entering its ports and upon a large number 
of articles exported. Wools and hides, of the duty upon which he 
especially complains, are subjected by his own Government to an 
export duty of 4 per cent ad valorem on every pound going out of 
the Argentine Republic, while the imports levied by his own Gov- 
ernment upon tanned skins are 40 per cent ad valorem, which is 
higher than the rates on either tanned or raw hides named by the 
pending bill. On other articles imported from the United States 
inte Argentina the rates of duty range even higher, being 50 per 
cent on leather bags, boots or shoes, ready-made or in pieces, 
vehicles, furniture, harness, clothing, hats and caps, and many 
articles of this class. 

If Editor Klett is no more accurate in his assertions as to the 
prospective effect of our new tariff law on our commercial rela- 
tions with his country than with his statements upon subjects upon 
which he ought to be entirely familiar, his predictions will be of 
little value. 


WorKING WOMEN AND WORKINGMEN’S WIvVES—How THE TAR- 
1rFF AFFECTS THEM—TESTIMONY OF WOMEN AS WITNESSES— 
THE WILSON-GORMAN ACT RESPONSIBLE FOR Harp TiIvmEsS— 
SEN, NOT FREE SILVER, THE TRUE REMEDY—LABOR’s 

2>ROTEST. 


In the conflict against cheap money let us not forget cheap labor, 

Cheap money and repudiation would bring national dishonor. 
Cheap labor would bring national disgrace. 

Before the present silver agitation men, women, and children 
throughout the country were out of labor and hungry; cheap or 
dear money will not help these to help themselves unless they can 
be afforded an opportunity to work. 

What is the matter? At the close of the last Republican Ad- 
ministration labor was more fully employed and at a better wage 
than at any time in the history of this or any other nation. What 
caused thechange? The present Democratic Administration, with 
its free-trade policy, is thecause. It is because the industrial life 
of the nation is stricken down, as well as because its financial in- 
tegrity is assailed, that we urge voters and women everywhere to 
stand by the Republican party and the man, William McKinley, 
who will restore and uphold that bulwark of American prosperity, 
protection to American labor and industry. 

If protection were the only issue in this campaign, it would be 
enough to stir the heart and the energies of every good citizen for 
the success of the Republican ticket, which means en and bread 
for thousands of people, men and women, who are out of employ- 
ment by reason of vicious economic laws, passed at the behest of 
Democratic free traders. 

The woes of the wage-earning man—reduced pay, short hours, 
out of work, empty dinner pail, hungry children, weary wife— 
with these we are familiar; they are with us continually. But it 
may not be known or remembered that there are over 3,000,000 
women wage earners in these United States. Not one of these 
hard-working, intelligent, and self-respecting women has escaped 
the effects of the blight which has come to the industrial life of 
the nation. Some have accepted reduced wages; others are out of 
work and living on savings made under the McKinley tariff bill. 
Other poor unfortunates have fought against adversity as long 
as they could, and have finally gone to the wall. The blight 
=a and will continue until protection to our industries is 
restored. 

If women could only see and know the that has come to 
Wage earners since the repeal of the McKinley bill, they would see 


JULY 24, 


that this em of dry economics has a human side, a home side, 
a heart side. 

Poverty always exists; distressing scenes could have been wit- 
nessed any day during the past twenty years; but these conditions 
were produced by accidental causes and personal conditions 
wholly independent of economic laws. The poverty to which we 
now call attention is not of this sort. It is the poverty produced 
by business depression, directly caused by the overthrow of pro- 
tection. And such poverty! Mothers, with babes in their arms, 
starving because husband and father has no work. Young girls, 
hungry and defenseless, with nothing to do and nothing to eat. 
Those who are well fed do not know whatitis to be hungry. Oh, 
the shame of it; that hundreds of men and women and children, 
white and black, native and foreign, should crowd and jostle each 
other and fight for a chance at the counter where charity dispenses 
soup and bread! These scenes have been enacted in all of our 
great cities since protection was stricken down. Such scenes will 
continue and intensify until protection is restored. The whole 
industrial system has been affected; no one interest is independent 
ofothers. Ifoneis weakened, allsuffer. Whenthe factory ** shuts 
down.” the woman operative has no ‘‘pay-day envelope” from 
which to take money for holiday or everyday clothes and pay her 
board, or, if she be a home-keeper, her rent and grocery bills. 

When the shopkeeper’s receipts are thus depleted, he cuts down 
the wages of the girl who stands behind the counter, or tells 
her he needs her no longer; the butcher and the baker do the 
same; the dressmaker, the milliner, the plain sewer, the sewing- 
machine operative, women bookkeepers, stenographers, and type- 
writers, all are in less demand, and reduce their expenses to the 
limit of actual necessity. Farm women must sell their butter and 
eggs and other produce,if at all, at lower price. Girls, boys,men, 
and women are thus daily added to the army of the unemployed, 
to be —— by those who still exist on lowered wages from 
the paralyzed industries which were formerly in healthy and happy 
— or the famishing host must be humiliated and fed by 
charity. 

Believing that all wage earners, especially women, are better 
off in every way under the American pd of protection which 
prevailed under the Administration of President Harrison than 
under a free-trade policy, and knowing that testimony from liv- 
ing witnesses, given in the high forum of the United States Sen- 
ate, would be the best evidence which could be presented to the 
American people, Mrs. J. Elien Foster went to Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and through the courtesy of superintendents of 
rooms and foremen of departments in factories she was allowed to 
see the women at their work. They came to her in their work- 
ing clothes with the dust of the loom upon them. She told them 
that she thought their testimony would help to defeat the Wilson 
bill. She told them that she would take them to Washington and 
bring them back to their homes again. They asked, “‘ What shall 
we say?” She answered, ‘‘ Just tell the Senators the way things 
are.” To their plea that they could not make speeches, she re- 
plied, ‘* You will not have to make speeches; simply tell the con- 
dition of work and wages which you know to be true.” 

The testimony of these women wage earners, with questions 
and answers, as it was given before the Senate committee, is preg- 
nant with industrial thought. An examination of the testimony 
shows that, even before the Wilson bill was passed, and while it 
was pending, the evils apprehended from it embarrassed the great 
manufacturers of the country and brought calamity to the wage 
earners. The moment that business began to adjust itself to the 
free-trade policy, labor and wages felt the shock. Manufacturing 
industries refused to run a wheel beyond present orders. There 
was less to do and less wages were paid. 

This is not all that the testimony of these women earners 
shows. Their testimony emphasizes what has been claimed by 
advocates of protection, that wages and conditions of living under 
the American protective-tariff system are on a higher level than 
those under the merciless economics known as the ‘‘living wage” 
of the Old World. The testimony of these women is a solemn 
protest against the statement of the Chief Executive of this nation, 
who said, ‘‘ Wages must find their level.” And a noted Congress- 
man of the West, voicing this sentiment, said on the floor of the 
House of resentatives, while the Wilson bill was pending be- 
fore that y, he ‘“‘ would have wages have their natural play 
ae t this “play of w aa 

ns ‘play of wages” we e require and de- 
mand higher than are paid where in the world becanse 
of the larger life which American institutions have given to 
women as well as tomen. The ion of labor, which is both 
the cause and the result of liberty, has elevated women. 
Labor can not be elevated except th good wages, and wages 
which increase as productive wealth is ls 

In the degradation of labor, women are crowded to the wall 
first. The ‘play of all over the world” means that the 
labor of Sank aediien self-respecting women, who 
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are bearing their full share of the country’s work and are daily 
adding to its wealth, shall be put in competition with the work of 
the beast-of-burden women of the Old World. 

The rate of wages paid determines the respect in which labor is 
held; the respect in which labor is held is a never-failing index of 
Wwoman’s position in the social order. 
rated by the character of its women. By the adoption of free 
trade, the labor of women and of men is degraded. 


TESTIMONY. 


{Senate Mis. Doc. No. 160, Fifty-third Congress, second session. ] 


Mr. ALDRICH presented the following report of hearing of wage- 
earning women before Senators JUSTIN S. MORRILL, John Sher- 
man, WILLIAM B. ALLISON, and NELsoN W. ALDRICH, minority 
members Finance Committee United States Senate, March 29, 1894. 

There were present also Senator JosepH R. Haw Ley, of Con- 
necticut, and Senators GrorGr F. Hoar and Henry Canor 
LopaGe, of Massachusetts, and others. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of lowa, with sixteen wage-earning women 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, appeared, and presented the 
following witnesses: 

Mrs. Harriet Branch, East Greenwich, R. I., woolen sewer: 

Q. Mrs. Branch, what is your employment? 

A. Lam a woolen sewer. 

Q. Where do you work? 

A. I have had no work for the last three weeks, but I have not 
lost my situation. 
creases. The mill has not stopped altogether. 

@. How long have you been a woolen sewer? 

A. [have worked in the Phoenix Woolen Mills for ten years. 

Q. What wages did you receive at the mill? 

A. My pay was $9 and $10 a week. I now earn $3, and some- 
times $1.90 per week in plain sewing; some weeks not anything. 

Q. Do you know the cause of the reduction at the mills? 

A. I do not; the only thing I know is that the reduction is so I 
have not got work. If I have no work, I can not earn the money. 
The girls in our mill feel terribly about the reduction. There are 
twenty-five or thirty in my room alone that are supporting the 
mother, father, or children. Of course, when they get only $4 a 
week, you can tell yourself how far $4 a week will go with a 
family of two or three. 

@. (Senator ALDRICH.) Have you any family dependent on you 
for support? 

A. Isupport myself and my daughter, 14 years old. 
not work in the mill: she goes to school. 
make for myself and her. 

Q. Were you born in this country? 

A. I was born in Scotland. 

Q. (Senator ALLISON.) How do you get on in this country as 
compared with the old country? 


She does 
All I have is what I 


money tospend. Of course, in this country we have much better 
advantage of getting along and being one with the people. In the 
old country we had not that. As long as we appear as ladies in 
this country, we can be ladies; but in the old country it is differ- 


ent. Here women have a dignity, and they do not like to go else- 
where. In the old country the servant girls are considered above 


the mill hands. 
they are kept distinct. 

Miss Florence Briggs, Anthony, R. I., cotton weaver: 

Q. At what do you work? 

A. I make cotton cloths; I am a weaver. 

Q. How long have you done this kind of work? 

A. I have worked twelve years in the place where I am now. 

Q. What wages do you make? 

A. Only $6.50 or $7 now, where before the cut down I got $8 
and over. 

Q. Do you work by the day or by piecework? 

A. By piecework. 

Q. nm were your wages cut down? 

A. A short time ago; I think it was in January. The works 
have not stopped; they have been running full time, but they talk 
of stopping if this Wilson bill is passed. 

Q. Are any of your family dependent on your support? 

A. [help to take care of my mother and myself. Our small 
farm is the only other means of support. 

Mrs. Mary Brooks. Fitchburg, Mass., cotton weaver: 

9. Where do you live? 

. Fitchburg, Mass. 

Q. What do you do? 

A. Lam a cotton weaver. 

2 How long have you been in this country? 

. I have only been in this country three years. I came from 
w. There I worked at weaving cotton, just the same work 
as I do here. 


A nation may always be | 


I expect to go back as soon as the work in- | 


7 | and mother. 
A. In the old country we were kept down by not having the | 


There the working class are a certain class, and | 
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Q. What were your wages there and here? 

A. I have adollar here for a shilling at home for the same kind 
of work. 

Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) How did you live 
pared with Fitchburg? 

A. We do not live over there the same as we do here, Sn 
rooms, smaller houses, not the same c 
I made $10 a week here, and since the cut-down $7.50 a week. 
The cut-down came last fall. I do not know why. The mill 
stopped for two months—shut down—and then put down prices 
besides. 

Q. (Senator ALLISON.) Do you support anyone besides yourself? 

A. Ihave two little boys to care for besides myself; the youngest 
one 3, the oldest one 5. I pay for their keep out of the wages I make. 
I could not do this there. That is the reason [am here. My 
mother came along with me. 

(QagSenator ALLISON.) What did you state about the wages in 
Scotland? 

A. The wages there were about a shilling as compared witha 
dollar here. That was the ordinary pay there. i could save noth- 
ing at home. That was by the piece. We only ran two looms at 
home. 

Q. (Senator ALLISON.) Could you have any 
ments? 

A. No; we could not have any musical instruments or spend 
anything out of the bare necessaries of life. I lived there the 
same way as the others. There was as much labor « 
working as here. 

Q. Is it any better here? 

A. Yes, indeed; the first nine months [ was here I saved $15), 
besides keeping myself and children. Over there I could not save 
enough to bring me to this country without the help of my mother. 
If [ had not had my mother to help me, [ do not believe | would 
ever have gotten here. 

Miss Hattie Freeman, Woonsocket, R. L, 

q. Where do you live? 

A. Woonsocket, R. I. 

Q. What do you do? 

A. I work in the Harris Woolen Company, Rhode 
am a worsted sewer. 

Q. What pay do you get? 

A. I make $7.50 a week. Itis day work. We have short time, 
but no reduction in price. The mill had a reduction, but not the 
sewers. Besides short time, they have been stopped, and then 
they started again; but they expect another reduction of 20 per 
cent; that is what they had before. The sewers get the most day 
pay; the weavers make the most by piecework. 

q. Do you support anyone besides yourself? 

A. I take care of my mother, l 


and we can live comfortal 
what I make. I pay $9 per month rent for six 1 


in Glasgow as com- 


miuer 
mforts. For two years 





musical instru- 


ver there i 


worsted worker: 


Island. I 


Mrs. Amy Lees, New Bedford, Mass., cotton weaver 

«). What do you do? 

A. Lam a cotton weaver. 

@. Where have you worked? 

A. In thiscountry and in Lancashire, England. 
seven years in this country. 

«). What was your pay there, and what is it h 

A. Over there I made 15 and 16 shillings a week olf 
Here $8.50 off seven looms. 

Q. (Senator ALLIson.) What about the cost of living there and 
here? 

A. It costs more to live here than there, because we hav: 
and more things to eat here than there. 

Q. Why? 

A. We could not afford them in England. 

q. Would you like to go back to England to live? 

A. No; Iwould sooner be in this country. 

Alice Jukes, Cambridge, Mass., net and twine maker 

«). In what industry are you engaged? 

A. I have been fifteen years with the American Knitting and 
Twine Company. 1 work on a knitting machine. The work is 
piecework. 

Q. How much can you make in a week? 
A. Before the reduction I made S88 a week. 
v. Iam on full time, but 


I make $6.50 to S87 





no reduced wages, and expect more re 
duction if the Wilson hill goes through. 

@. In what branch of the are you engag 

A. I make gilling nets. ° made out of linen. There are 
a number mad+ of cotton, but the greater number, probably, is 


q). (Senator ALLISON.) Do you know the wages paid in England 
for work similar to that which you do her 

A. Yes; the pay over there is 6 shillings a week for the same 
work on the flax machine. Here we get $7 in place of 6 shil- 
lings. 
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Q. Were you able to live as well on what you received there? Miss Mary J. Ryan, Woonsocket, R. I., cotton weaver: 

A. No,indeed. You can exist on 6 shillings a week, but you can Q. Miss Ryan, please state your business. 
not live onit, because itis not living. Wesurvive; thatisall. It A. Iam a cotton weaver, I have worked twenty-three years 
is the custom of the country. But of course you do not get any | for the Social Manufacturing Company. I have always done 


chance of becoming any better. weaving. 
q. Do you support anyone besides yourself? Q. What has been your average wages? 


A. Lhave my mother to take care of. I help to take care of A. I averaged $10 a week until September, 1893. In October 
her. My sister works in the same mill, and with her help we | $9 a week—$1.50 a day. 
keep home. Q. Why did your wages fall from $10 to $9? 
. Have you been able to save anything? A. The depression in business, owing to the tariff question, 
A. Yes; I have been able to save since I have been in this busi- | caused the works to be stopped for two weeks, and for four months 
ness, and we have built a house with the money we have got. | folkowing the work was slack. They stopped lastOctober. Then 
With another reduction, of course, we could not save. We saved | they ran on full time, but had a scarcity of work. 
up $1,000 between us, and we paid that much on the house we Q. (Senator ALDRICH). Explain what you mean by that. 
built. A. I mean that you can run four or five or six looms, but if you 
Q. Do you live in the house you built? have only two or three looms you will be there and your time will 
A. Yes; we live in our own house. ~ be taken up, but you will not earn so much. 
Mrs. Agnes Pohlman, Fitchburg, Mass., cotton weaver: Q. Do you know why the work was slack during the time you 
Q. Mrs. Pohlman, what do you do and where are you from? have mentioned? 
A. Lam a cotton weaver, from Fitchburg, Mass., but I do not A. Iwas never told why the work was slack, but I learned 
work there just now, because the mills are shutdown. They have | through the press. 
had a very hard time there since last summer—lots of suffering, Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) Have you been able to save anything 
with no work. If the mill is shut down, all the business is shut | from your wages? 
down; everything is down. So we had very hard times since last A. Yes, I have been able to save something in these years, but I 
summer, and we had lots of poor to help. It is just as bad there | have not saved anything for ninemonths. If this Wilson bill goes 
now. I could not get work, and that is the reason I am not work- | into effect, we suppose our wages will be reduced. 


ing now. Miss Edith Wolstoncraft, Taunton, Mass., cotton weaver: 


Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) Is anyone dependent on you? Q. Please state what kind of work you do. 

A. Yes; my boy. He goes to school. Iam able to take care of A. I work at the Whittenton Manufacturing Company, on 
him when I get work. gingham weaving. 

Q. Are you from Germany? Q. What wages can you make? 


A. Yes; Iwas born in Germany. I did not work very much A. I can make $8 on the average a week. 

there, because I was very young when I came from there. Q. Have you ever worked in any other country? 
. (Senator ALDRICH.) What about the mannerof living there} A. I was bornin England. IworkedinEngland. I worked on 

and here? velvets at home, at Oldham. I made from 16 to 18 shillings a 

A. I know we could not live there as we live here, and if I had | week. I had-two looms. I work two hours more now a week 
to go there and work, I would not do it, because we can live | than I did athome. Fifty-eight hours now; fifty-six over there. 
higher here. I wish we could.soon have our good old times again, Senator ALLISON. Who do you support besides yourself? 
so that people could get work and live like they used todo. There} A. I have my mother to keep. e are able to get on pretty 


are a lot of women out of work in our place. well and keep house. I get on better in this country. I could 
Miss Hannah E. Ryan, New Bedford, Mass., cotton spinner: not keep my mother at home. It is better living here. I would 
@. Miss Ryan, tell the Senators about your work. not go back again and work there. 
A. I am aspinner in the New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler, Boston, Mass., carpet weaver: 

Company. I have worked there thirteen years. Q. Mrs. Tyler, please tell the committee where you work. 
Q. Were you born in this country? A. I work at the eee Mills. It was twenty-one 
A. I was born in New Bedford. years last November since I began there. 
Q. What are your wages Q. What wages do you get? 


A. My wages now are$5.50a week. Two years ago I got over $6, A. I average my wages for 1892 and 1893, up to the last of 
but we were cut down in October, and they now speak of another | August, at eight dollars and some odd cents. Since that time the 
cut-down if the Wilson bill passes. If we do not kill the Wilson | average pay up to the present time has been about $3.50. I form- 
bill, it will kill us. The girls in the mill know if the bill passes we | erly made something over $8 a week. I work by the piece. 
will be reduced again. Wecan not live on less than $5 a week. «). What was the cause of this difference? 

(). Have you anyone to support? A. The mill has been closed down twice; the first time six 

A. Yes; [have my mother and brother and sister to support. | weeks, the last time four. There wasa 10 per cent reduction on 
My brother works part of the time, but work is slack. In July it | the 9th of October. 


started with work for four days in the week. Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) Have you always worked in this coun- 
Miss Annie M. Devereaux, Providence, R. I., jeweler: try? 
Q. What is your work, Miss Devereaux? A. I was born in England. I worked there for the John 
A. lama chain maker in the jewelry establishment of the Kent | Bright concern. 

& Stanley Company, Providence. @. (Senator ALDRICH.) How do wages paid there compare with 
q. Do you work by the day or by the piece? wages paid here? 


A. I work by the piece. I average $9 a week, usually more, but A. They paid a penny a reat which would be equal to 2 cents; 
I have been on short time a long while and do not make so much. | whereas our former price here was 3} cents for weaving a yard. 
The wages are the same, but it is shorttime. The loss is in short | It is now 10 per cent less. 
hours—same pay, but short hours. Miss Margaret Wright, Boston, Mass., carpet setter: 

@. Do you know the cause of short hours? Q. Miss Wright, what is your avocation? 

A. Because our business is dependent upon the general pros- A. I work in the setting room of the Roxbury Carpet Works. I 
_ y of other trades. The general depression has affected us. | have worked twenty years in that one place. lama carpet setter. 


live at home, and there is no one dependent on me. Q. Have you had steady work? 
Miss Emily 8. Young, Providence, R. I., jeweler: A. We shut down from last August to the last of October, going 
Q. What is your work, Miss Young? back to 10 percent reduction. If this Wilson bill goes into effect, 


A. Iam a shipping clerk for the manufacturing jewelers Pot- | it means further reduction for us, and it means not steady work, 
ter & Buffington, Providence. I have worked there sixteen years, | which we have not had since last April. I do not only speak for 
not in that department, but for the firm. My work is by the day | myself, but for all the girls who work in the department with me. 


or week. I happen to be the fortunate one who was chosen by the girls in 
Q. What do you receive per week? my department to come here. No one of the company had any- 
A. Lreceive $10 a week. thing to do with it. I think if this bill goes into effect it will 
Q. Is your business good at the present time? lower our wages and bring us to the standard of old country 


A. In all the years that I have worked there, I have not known | people. It is degrading the working people. In the department 
them to work so short hours as they are working now; never. | with me there are 84 girls; a great many with invalid mothers, 
Of course now and then a day or job work, but the shop seems | brothers, and sisters dependent upon them. I can say that in 


almost closed. Roxbury in September, and especially during November and 
Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) Could you estimate the reduction? December, the suffering was something terrible. There are some 
A. At least 50 per cent from now and two years ago. seven or eight hundred people dependent on the Roxbury mill; not 


Q. Miss Young, are you dependent on yourself for support? only the ple who work there, but also the people who keep 
A. Yes; I am dependent on myself for support; my sister and I | stores. e hope the bill will not pass. 
together support ourselves, The bill did pass and their worst fears were realized. 
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Quick WorK IN PassinG A TarirFry Law—A History or TArirr 
LEGISLATION FROM THE DAYs OF WASHINGTON SHOWS THAT 
THE PRESENT CONGRESS IS GOING AHEAD MORE RAPIDLY THAN 
ANY PREVIOUS CONGRESS, IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT THE 
SENATE IS PRACTICALLY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE DEMOo- 
CRATIC ORGANIZATION, 

[Bureau of the Baltimore American. } 
WASHINGTON, June 

People who are complaining of what they assume to be the slow 
progress of the tariff bill will probably be surprised to know that 
no Administration since that of Washington ever placed upon the 
statute books a tariff measure within as brief a period of its inau- 
guration as will that of President McKinley. Thereis every reason 
to suppose that the tariff bill will go upon the statute books before 
the end of July, probably much sooner than that. If this shall 
happen, President McKinley will have an opportunity to attach 
his signature to a general tariff measure earlier in the history of 
his Administration than has any President since George W ashing- 
ton signed the first tariff act on July 4, 1789. 

This remarkable record which is likely to be made with refer- 
ence to the present tariff bill is made more remarkable by two 
facts: First, that every year’s development of our commerce and 
manufactures adds to the complications and difficulties in fram- 
ing atariff measure; and second, the fact that the party in control 
of the Administration controls only one branch of Congress. 

The first tariff act placed upon the statute books was signed by 
George Washington July 4, 1789. Not only was it the first tariff 
act under the Constitution, but the first protective-tariff measure 
indicating in its preamble that ‘It is necessary for the support of 
Government, for the discharge of debts of the United States, and 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures that duties be 
laid on goods, wares,merchandise imported,” etc. The considera- 
tion of this act ocenpied but about two months’ time, as Wash- 
ington was not inaugurated until April 30, and the work upon the 
tariff bill did not begin, of course, until after that time. This 
tariff act was, of course, very brief, the space occupied being 
probably less than one-twentieth of the bill now under considera- 
tion. Several other tariff measures were adopted during Wash- 
ington’s Administration, most of them being an increase uponthe 
rates named by the first measure. 

John Adams, who became President March 4, 1797, did not sign 
the tariff bill enacted under his Administration, which increased 
the rates of duty on sugar, molasses, wines, etc., until May 13, 
i800, over three years after his inauguration. 

Jefferson, who was inaugurated March 4, 1801, did not attach 
his signature to a general tariff measure until March 26, 1804, the 
bill passed at that time having for its object an increase in the 
revenue to supply funds for the war with the Barbary powers. 
This act increased the ad valorem rates, and on the following day 
a similar act, increasing the specific rates, was signed, both of 
them being more than three years after Jefferson’s inauguration. 

Madison was inaugurated March 4, 1809,and the first important 
tariff, to increase duties 100 per cent on account of the war with 
Great Britain, was signed July 1, 1812, more than three years after 
his inauguration. He also signed a general tariff act April 27, 
1816, three years after his second inauguration. 

Monroe was inaugurated March 4, 1817, and signed his first and 
only general tariff act May 22, 1824, more than seven years after 
his first inauguration. 

John Quincy Adams was inaugurated March 4, 1825, and signed 
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a general tariff act May 19, 1828, more than three years after his | 


inauguration. 

Jackson was inaugurated March 4, 1829, and signed his first gen- 
eral tariff act July 14, 1832, more than three years after his inaugu- 
ration, while the Clay compromise reduction act was signed March 
2, 1833. 

Van Buren’s Presidential term, which began March 4, 1837, was 
not marked by the enactment of any important tariff legislation. 

William Henry Harrison, who was inaugurated March 4, 1841, 
issued, on March 17, a call for a special session of Congress, to be- 
gin May 31, indicating by the proclamation that the subject to be 
considered was the financial difficulties of the Government. The 
tariff act finally passed by the Congress which that proclamation 
called into special session did not become a law until August 30, 
1842, or fifteen months after the date named for the beginning of 
the special session. 

Polk’s term of service began March 4, 1845, and the ‘‘ Walker 
tariff,” which was the special tariff feature of his term, did not 
become a law until July 30, 1846, sixteen months after his inau- 
guration as President. 

The Taylor Administration, which began March 5, 1849, did not 
witness the enactment of any general tariff legislation, owing to 
the fact that the Democrats controlled the House of Representa- 
tives during the first two years of his term as President, and he 
lived less than half of the term. 

Pierce, who was inaugurated March 4, 1853, signed, on March 
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3, 1857, the last day of his term as President, the only general tar- 


iff measure enacted during his four years in the White House. 

Buchanan, during his four years. which began March 4, 1857, 
signed no general tariff legislation until March 2, 1861, two days 
before the close of his term. This act, signed two days before his 
retirement, was the Morrill tariff act, a thoroughly protective 
measure, Whose passage was made possible at that time because 
of the fact that a large number of the Southern Democratic mem- 
bers of the Thirty-sixth Congress had wii iwn, leaving Congress 
in the control of the Republican party, \ h thus placed a tariff 
act upon the statute books two days before the inauguration of 
Lincoln. 

President Lincoln, who was inaugurated March 4, 1861 rned 


his first general tariff act on August 5 of that year, and this was 
followed by the passage, in July, 1862, and June 3, 1864, of 


tariff measures to which his signature was attached 
Grant. who became President March 4, 1859 med, July 14, 
1870, his first general act relating to revenues, by which the inter- 


nal-revenue taxes were reduced, this b 
reduction on June 6, 1872. 

President Hayes, who was inaugurated March 4, 1877, signed 
no general tariffé legislation, the House being Democratic in the 
first Congress under his Administration and both branches Dem- 
ocratic in the latter half of his term 

The Garfield-Arthur Administration, which began March 4, 
1881, did not witness the enactment of any general tariff legisla- 
tion until March 3, 1833, two full years after the inauguration. 

Cleveland's first term was not marked by the completion of any 
general tariff legislation, the Mills bill, which pas-ed the Dem- 
ocratic House in 1888, failing in the Senate, which was so closely 
divided politically, that it was found impossible to pass through it 
a measure satisfactory to the Administration, the substitute which 
was adopted by the Senate being rejected by the House, where 
the Democratic divisions on the tariff question. now so strongly 
marked, were then beginning to make themselves apparent. 

Benjamin Harrison's term began March 4, 1889, and the first 
general tariff act passed under his Administration was signed 
October 1, 1890, eighteen months after his inauguration 

Cleveland's second term, which began March 4, 1803, with his 
own party in control of both branches of Congress, did not wit- 
ness the completion of its tariff measure until August 28, 1804, 
nearly eighteen months after he took the oath of oflice. 

A study of the above history of the tariff from the beginning of 
the Government down to the present time will indicate to those 
who have been inclined to criticise what they assume to be the 
slow action of Congress that, instead of its action being unusually 
tardy, it has been unusually prompt, and especially so in view of 
the fact that the party in control of the Administration control 
only one branch of Congress—a condition under which it has se] 
dom been possible to pass a tariff measure, even in a much greater 
length of time than has been or is likely to be occupied in the 
present instance. 


AMERICAN TARIFF FROM 1789 TO 1897—A Brier HISTORY OF THE 
TARIFF LAWS OF THE UNITEDSTATES AND THEIR EFFECT UPON 
THE INDUSTRIES OF HER PEOPLE—SomMeE TIMELY AND INTEREST- 
ING INFORMATION—COMPARATIVE EFFECT OF THE PROTECTIVI 
AND FREE-TRADE PRINCIPLES AS TESTED IN THE HISTORY O1 
THis CouNTRY. 

By O. P. Austin 
Congress being about to enact a new tariff law, a brief historv 
of the tariff legislation in the United States from the adoption of 
the Constitution down to the present time may be of interest 
A *‘ tariff,” under the general acceptation of the term in political 


| economy, is a tax levied upon goods coming into a country from 


| 


| 


other parts of the world. The theory upon which governments 
claim the right to tax articles brought in from abroad is that if 
persons from outside of the country or government desire to en 
joy the benefits of trade with the people of that government, they 
ought to contribute in some degree to its support. All citizens 
and business interests of a state or government are expected and 
required to, directly or indirectly, contribute to the support of the 
government, and it would be injustice to those contributing at 
home to the support of the government to allow people outside 
that government to come in and do business in competition with 
those who do pay taxes without contributing in some way to the 
support of the government. 

Therefore governments have for centuries insisted upon placing 
a tax upon articles coming in from abroad, thus accomplishing 
the first object, and at the same time adding to the revenues of 
the government. This view has been modified in two ways; first, 
by the class known as “free traders,” who insist that the tariff 
should not be used to protect those citizens of the home govern- 
ment who help support it, but that the taxes should be placed 
upon those articles which everybody must use, and thus distribute 
the burden of raising revenue among all the people of the home 
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overnment. The protectionists believe that the tax should be so 
evied that those outsiders coming in to engage in the advantages 
of trade among our people should pay a proper share of the ex- 
venses of the government of that people with whom they thus 
lin advantage of trade, andthat the tax should also be so ad- 
justed as to prevent ruinous competition by outsiders with the 
people at home who manufacture goods and thus give employ- 
ment to the people of their own country. 
There are two general methods of fixing the rate of tariff taxa- 
tion which shall be levied upon goods coming into the country. 


One of these is known as the ‘‘ad valorem” method; the other is | 


known as the ‘‘specific” method. By the ad valorem system the 
custom-house officers are required to collect as the tariff a given 
percentage of the actual value of the goods imported. By the 
specific system the custom-house officers are required to collect a 
specified sum for each pound or yard or given quantity of each 
article coming in. To illustrate, under the ad valorem system of 
the present law the rate of duty collected on cattle above 1 year 
old is 20 cents ad valorem, or 20 per cent of the value named by 
the importers or determined at the custom-house. Under the 
specific rate of the McKinley law the tariff collected on the same 
class of animals was $10 per head. On grindstones the present 
law collects a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, or 10 per cent of such 
valuation as may be named by the importers or fixed by the cus 
tom-house authorities, while the McKinley law collected a rate of 
$1.75 per ton. The ad valorem system has proven unsatisfactory 
because unscrupulous persons importing goods would name as 
their value a sum very much less than their real worth, and thus 
make the amount of duty which they must pay very much less 
than that contemplated by the law. 

The rate of duty on cattle, as indicated above, is, under the 
present law, 20 per cent ad valorem; but by fixing the nominal 
value of cattle imported at $6 or $10 per head, the person import- 
ing them would only be compelled to pay a duty of from 31.20 to 
$2 on each aniial, while the specific rate of $10 per head under 
the McKinley law applied, no matter how low a valuation the im- 

orters might choose to name. It is generally admitted by the 
Treasury Department and the customs officers that the losses to 
the Government by reason of undervaluation on articles imported 
under the ad valorem duties of the present tariff law have been 
from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 per annum in tariff taxes which 
should have been paid had importers been honest in giving proper 
valuation of their goods. 

With this brief explanation of the tariff idea and the systems of 
its enforcement, it will be interesting, now that the country is 
about to adopt a new tariff, to state briefly the tariff history of 
the United States. 

PRIOR TO 1789, 


Prior to the adoption of the Constitution no tariff taxes were 
collected by the General Government. Under the Confederation, 
the States, jealous of their own rights, were unwilling to give to 
the General Government the control of their ports and the raising 
of revenues on articles coming into the States. 

Each State, therefore, fixed its own tariff rates, some of them 
seeking to gain an advantage over the others by allowing goods to 
come in without taxation, and some levied no tariff taxes on goods 
coming into certain ports. The result was that while the tariff 
duties collected averaged from 2} per cent to 5 per cent of the 
value of goodsimported, they were collected by all sorts of methods, 
At some ports no duties were collected at all, and the industries 
of the country were prostrate, the people idle and poor, and money 
scarce and of uncertain value. This condition resulted in dissat- 
isfaction, riots, threats of return to a monarchical government, 
lack of revenue for the General Government, and a demand upon 
the part of the most thoughtful citizens for a closer union and a 
system which would protect the people and encourage industries 
and manufactures among them. 


1789 TO 1815. 


The first subject discussed by the First Congress under the Con- 
stitution was the tariff question. A large majority of the First 
Congress were farmers, and they saw the necessity of encouraging 
and protecting manufacturing industries of that character, be- 
ginning with 1789, so that they might be free from dependence 
upon foreign nations for farming implements, machinery, clothing, 
and arms for their protection and absolute independence, and at 
the same time make a home market for their products. The re- 
sult was the adoption of a tariff whose preamble recognized the 
protecting theory in the following words: ‘‘ Whereas it is neces- 
sary for the support of the Government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and for the ment and pro- 
tection of manufactures that duties be laid on imported goods, 
etc., therefore be it enacted, etc.” 

This tariff was discussed and supported by the leading men in 
the early history of the Government, and President Washington. 
in his first annual message, said, in a our nation as a 
free people: ‘* Their safety and interests req that they promote 





such manufactures as tend to render them independent of others 
for essentials.” In his last annual message he said: ‘* Congress 
has repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention 
to the encouragement of manufactures.” Other Presidents who 
followed him—Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe—also rec- 
ognized and commended the importance of the protective-tariff 
system. The tariff of 1789 was not materially changed until 1812, 
when the war with Great Britain required additional funds, and 
the tariff rates were then nearly doubled. 

The immediate effect of the tariff of 1789, based upon the pro- 
tection theory, was prosperity in agriculture and wonderful in- 
crease in commerce and revival of old industries and the creation 
of new ones, the multiplication of our merchant marine, the rais- 
ing of a sufficient revenue to pay the expenses of the Government 
and give relief to its creditors, and create contentment and indus- 
tries among the people generally. The increase of the duties in 
1812 was followed by an enormous increase in the manufacturing 
industries of the country, due in some degree to the fact that 
England ceased to export to the United States during the war 
period, and also the improvement in the manufactures and conse- 
quent employment of those supplying the employees of the manu- 
facturing establishments with food and clothing. 

This was so apparent that President Madison, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress, urged ‘‘ the deliberate consideration of the means 
to preserve and — the manufactures which have sprung 
into existence and obtained an unparalleled maturity throughout 
the United States.” 

The tariff during the above period was collected in part by the 
specific and part by the ad valorem method, but averaged proba- 
bly about 20 per cent of the value of the articles upon which it 
_ placed, though that of the first tariff was much lower than 
this. 

1816 TO 1824. 


The free-trade theory took possession of the public mind in 1816. 
It was another case similar to that which the present generation 
has witnessed, when the people of the United States in the pros- 
perous year of 1892 decided to adopt freetrade. The result in 1816 
was similar to that of 1892. The tariff was transferred to articles 
not produced in the United States, and was what is commonly 
knownasa “‘ revenue tariff,” or, inother words, was adjusted merely 
to produce revenue and not to protect homeindustries. Theresult 
was great destruction of industries; labor idle; great distress; 
sheriff sales in great numbers throughout the country; high prices 
for manufactured goods; low prices for American farm products; 
deficit in the revenues; debt-creating period; balance of trade 
against us; money of the country contracted from $110,000,000 to 
$45,000,000; great reduction in the value of taxable property. 

Benton gives this picture of the times: 

No price for property; no sales except those of the sheriff and the mar- 
shal; no purchasers at execution sales except the creditor or some hoarder 
of money; no employment for industry; no demand for labor; no sale for 
the products of the farm; no sound of the hammer except that of the auc- 
tioneer knocking down the property. Distress was the universal cry of the 


ople; relief, the universal demand, was thundered at the doors of all legis- 
tures, State and Federal. 
1824 TO 1833. 


The low-tariff experience of 1816 to 1824 was so unsatisfactory 
that a thoroughly protective tariff was adopted in 1824, being about 
the first real protective-tariff measure. The duty which it levied 
averaged 36 per cent of the value of the articles on which the tariff 
was placed, and the result was much development of industry, 
labor employed, aa peace, contentment, Government rev- 
enues plenty, money g and plenty, money-making and debt- 
paying period, great increase in taxable values, Jacksonian protec- 
tion era, slave question becoming a dangerous political issue, free 
trade adopted as an ally to slavery. 

Commenting on the experiences of this first thoroughly protect- 
ive tariff measure, Major McKinley, in one of his speeches in Con- 
gress a. attention to the prediction of disaster made by the 
opponents of protection at that time, says: 


None of these awful prophecies were fulfilled; none of these dire results 


ensued. The nation was a pau. but quickened into new life. The mer- 
chants did not move out of ir costly Hing : 


aw demand and their wages advanced in price. The 
entire coun under the tariff moved on to wae triumphs in industrial 
progress and toa higher and better destiny for all of its people. 


1883 TO 1842. 

In 1833 the low-tariff theory again took possession of the public 

mind sufficiently to give a control in Congress and a ‘‘ Democratic 

revenue tariff” was adopted under the lead of Calhoun. This 

abandoned the protective theory entirely, the duties vous less 

than 18 per cent, and resulted in gradual closing down of Ameri- 
o 


can factories, labor idle and —~ very low wages, low 

farm products, destruction of industry, panic of 1837, 

soup houses to feed the idle workmen, industry, agriculture, and 

commerce paralyzed, re and scarce, rednction in the vol- 
ie to pay interest on debt, deficit in 

ury, the nation unable to borrow meney at 


ume of currency, States 
the National Toots 
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home or abroad, and debt-creating period. The experiences were | 
similar to those which are fresh in the minds of the pe — of the | 
United States to-day. The National Treasury became bankrupt | 
and the credit of the United States very low; the revenue fell off | 


largely and the Government was compelled to borrow money to 
pay current expenses, as is the case under the Wilson tariff to-day. 
1842 TO 1846. 

The result of the low tariff experiences from 1834 to 1842 was 
the return of the | popes me a then the Whig party, to power 
and the passage of a pr itective-tariff measure with an average 
rate of duty of about 25 per cent, which was vetoed by President 
Tyler, but passed over his veto. Under this protective tariff came 
a development in sper wom revival of agriculture, increase in 
immigration, money good and plenty, a revenue sufficient for all 


expenses of the Government, and a wealth-producing period. | 


Carey, commenting upon this period in the national history, says: 


Labor was ev« ry whe re in demand, planters had large crops, and the do 
mestic market was growing with a rapidity that promised bett 
The produce of the “farm was in demand and pric ‘es had risen 
sumption of coal, iron, wool, and cotton and woolen cloth was 
rapidly incre axing, while prices were falling because of the rapidly improv 
ing character of the machinery of production. Production of every kind \ 
immense, ae commerce, internal and external, was growing with unex 
ampled rapidity. 





mmense and 


1846 TO 1861. 


The slave power of the South, recognizing the prosperity and | 


increased strength which the protective tariff gave to the North- 
ern industries, rallied and obtained control of Congress, and what 
is known as the ‘** Walker revenue tariff,” a Democratic measure 
with low rates of duty, levied purely for revenue and adjusted so 
as to prevent protecton, was adopted in 1846. The same inevita- 


ble results followed as always before under free trade or very | 


low duties, though they were postponed for some years by exter- 
nal causes. It can be stated truthfully that for some years after 
the repeal of the tariff of 1842 there was an apparently increasing 


prosperity; but the apparent success which seemed to follow the | 


tariff of 1846 was wholly due to external adventitious causes. 

But as soon as these unusual and accidental resources were cut 
off there followed the same disastrous results as always hefore 
under free trade or very low duties. Many industries were de- 
stroyed, business was paralyzed, total ruin overtook tens of thou- 
sands of the most successful merchants and manufacturers of the 
country, and armies of toilers were hurled from the factory or the 
shop into the streets to steal or starve. Our exports of cotton, 
rice, tobacco, corn, and pork diminished, the demand for ships 
and for labor fell off, and immigration, which had trebled under 
the workings of the tariff of 1842, greatly declined. 

Not content, however, with the disasters in the manufacturing 
sections of the country, the North, which had followed the Walker 
tariff of 1846, the Southern Democracy succeeded in passing an 
act in 1857 still further reducing the tariff rates, bringing the 


rates down to an average of about 15 per cent. This was followed | 


by great panic, failures of banks and commercial houses, almost 
total destruction of American industry, poor prices for farm prod- 
ucts, high prices for foreign manufactured goods, little employ- 
ment, low wages, soup houses opened to feed the idle workmen, 
bankruptcy, “‘wild-cat ” State-bank failures, almost total disappear- 
ance of the circulating medium; in the value of American secur- 
ities; debt-creating period; little gold or silver left in the country. 

From this time to 1861, when the protective tariff was enacted 
by the Republicans, the public debt increased searly $46,000,000, 


and the expenditures exceeded the receipts by $77,234,116 in the 


same time. 
1861 TO 1894. 


From 1861 to 1894 the protective system prevailed by reason of 
the fact that the Republican party, which assumed control in 
1861 and adopted a protective tariff, remained constantly in con- 
trol of one or both branches of Congress, making it impossible 
for the Democrats to repeal the protective-tariff system and re- 
enact their free-trade theory into law. 

The tariff adopted in 1861, known as the Morrill tariff, was a 
thoroughly protective measure, averaging 36 percent. In 1872 
the necessity for very large revenues ended with the close of the 
war and reduction of the public debt, and the tariff was modified 
by a reduction of about 10 per cent in nearly the entire schedule, 
making the average duties about 27 per cent. Even this reduc- 
tion was followed by a depression, and in 1875 there was another 
readjustment which was followed by a slight recovery. In 1883 | 
the rate was again revised, the rate of duty averaging about 29 
percent. This was followed by general prosperity and plentiful 
revenue. 

By 1890, the public debt having been greatly reduced, it was 
possible to make a still further reduction in the tariff and the rev- 
enue, and the McKinley tariff was adopted, the rates of duty 
averaging about 24 per cent on the total importations, and being 

ied more essentially with a view of protection than any of the 
tariffs which had preceded it. The result of this was an increase 
of industry and employment, increase of wages and Government 
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revenues, great prosperity, payment of public debt, numbers of 
foreign factories transferred to our country, great increase of 














industry in the South, « tment, peace, money-making period, 
| m mey plenty and good, and balance of trade in our favor. 

S ‘ 

| In 1894 the Den “ats, having obtained cor l of the House, 
is na ne P ( \ 1 i WW < aut 4 

\ wing about ! vere ile ib é i val n 
sys 1, thus ul in 3 radu oO real 
ret l h low al i ) V Vv ti self 

| *t of this tar : h tl 1inds t : sto 
ittle comme! 

From t 1 2 known tl 1 dD 
tariff was to be ena i t ‘ ! 
especially in busines s | depression was i 
panic; 1 It, banks ed ] isiness 
by thousands suspet l imufa closed the loors I 
duced wages. The lenactment of the ad vy é w-ta 
ict Was 1 by iehel ( l Lie 
Governnk t l venty it m t hn W t 
Was in 0} t} ry iry defi wmou 5 

j and theG hinel was ec 1} au ) ws IU 'to meet 
its running expenses and protect its credit. 
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The result of these experiences was that on N wen er 3, 1896, 

the people of the United States voted by an ov« ielming ma- 

jority to restore to power the party which has, duri ts entire 

existence. favored a protective tariff and given to. the country 

such a tariff wheneve r if h vi the power todo so. This protective 

measure, whether given by the Republican party under its pres- 


| ent name, or by its predecessors, the Whigs and Federalists, has, 
as is seen by the history cited above, always brought prospe 
to the country. There is therefore good reason to believe that 
the protective tariff which the Republicans hope to be able to 
place upon the statute books will in good time bring again the 
prosperity which former protective tariffs have always supplied. 


CAN NOT BE DONE IN A MINUTE. 
It must be remem)« 1, however, that great movements of this 
kind can not be completed ina moment. The Republican party 
does not controlthe Senate of the United States to-day, and it is ex 


tremely uncertain whether it will have a clear majority in thi ut 
| body in the next Congress. Shouldit not beable to tamajority 
e : "3 
} 01 the votes in the Senate, no one can foretell how suc esaful it 


will be in passing a thoroughly protective tariff measure, or how 
promptly action can be had. The framing and consideration 
both branches of Congress of a tariff measureis a long and labor 
task. 
The Democratic party, which wassuccessful in November, 1892 
did not place its tariff measure upon the statute books unt 
28, 1894, nearly two years after the election in which it 


| 

| 

August 28, 1894, nearly two years after the election in whi 

obtained control of the House, Senate, and Presidency. It m 

not be expected, therefore, that the Republican success in Novem 
ber, 1896, will or can possibly be followed by such prosperity 
protective tariff can give until time is had to consider, frame, and, 
if possible. pass a measure of that kind. This must necessarils 


| be the work of months, and these months can not begin until aft 
the inauguration of President McKinley and the placing in 
hands of the power of calling together the Congress elected simul 


| taneously with himself in November, 1806. 
Patience, therefore, will be necessary, intelligent patience, by 
which the people will understand that the prosperity which has 


been promised can not be « “ys 1 time is had toinaugurate 


| President McKinley, to call Congress together and frame a tariff 
| measure, pass it in th Republi ican House, place it before the Sen 
| ate and see whether it can be passed in that body, whose control | 


\ 
the Republican party is yet in grave doubt, and if } 
| upon the statute books a put it in operation a su 
of time to enable the manufacturing industries to fee 
tive effect, the agricultural interests to receive the iinpetus which 
will follow from increased industries in the manufacturing cen 
ters, and the business world to recover from the depression, defi- 
ciency, and disasters which have accompanied the years of Democ 
racy and low tariff with which the country has been strugglin 
since the election of 1802. 





| MineRs’ STRIKE DUE TO THE LOW TARIFF RATES—NOVA ScoTIA 
CoaL REPLACED THE WEST VIRGINIA PRODUCT—S1 cng Co- 
INCIDENCE BETWEEN THE REDUCTION OF DuTIES AND LOWER- 
ING OF WaGES—BLOoW TO MANUFACTURES AFFECTED THE 
MARKET FOR THE BituMINoOUS ARTICLE—BRYAN’S PLEA FOR 


FREE COAL. 
[Special dispatch to the St. Louis Globe- Democrat 
WasHinaton, D. C., July 11. 
The close relation between the Wilson tariff law and the present 
strike of the coal miners is the subject of much comment among 
tariff students and members of Congress generally. That the 
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reduction which that law made in the tariff on coal caused great | for their services. While the amount of coal actually imported is 
reductions in the wages of miners is easily shown, and that the | 


drop in wages was practically coincident with the reduction in 
duties upon coal is genet 


subject. President tatchford, of the United Mine Workers’ As- 


sociation, in a communication to the New York Herald, dated alarm by Democratic leaders here. 


July 3, says: 
“ miner's wages in the western Pennsylvania field ranges 

to 47 cents per ton in thin-veined districts, and from 30 cent 

in the thick veined. In 18% the mining rate 

thick vein 65 cents per ton. Durin 

diana was 70 cents and 75 cents, r¢ 


Ss to 28 
in thin vein was 79 cents 
g the same year the rate in Ohio and In 
pectively: now it is 51 cents, witha 


and 





- lne 
reauc- 





tion proposed in Ohio to 45 c« ton. This ratio holds good in a general 
way allalong the line. Illinois, a portion of lowa, eastern and central Penn- 
sylvania and the Virginias are all equally affected. 


These figures indicate a reduction in rates for mining of from 
20 cents to 30 cents per ton since 1895. 
that the Congress which framed the Wilson tariff law met, and 


} 


ally recognized by those familiar with the 


only about 4,000,009 tons a year, or sufficient to throw out of em- 
ployment about 8,000 miners, the loss in markets to American 
mines by the suspension of manufacturing was much greater. 
The present strike of the coal miners is looked upon with great 
It calls attention directly and 


| pointedly to the fact that their legislation is beyond question re- 


from 54 cents | 


cents aton 


It was in August, 1893, | 


the work on the bill which reduced the coal tariff 35 cents per | 


ton was begun. It was promised that the bill would take the en- 
tire duty off coal, and the bill as framed by the Ways and Means 
Committee aud passed by the House did remove the entire rate 
of 75 cents per ton and placed coal upon the free list. The Senate, 


however, restored a part of the duty on coal, making the rate 40 | 


cents per ton, and the bill, when it became a law, reduced the 
tariff rates on bituminous coal 35 cents per ton, the rate under the 


McKinley law having been 75 cents per ton and the rate named | 


by the Wilson law being 40 cents per ton. 


The fact that the entire reduction of wages of which miners are | 
complaining has occurred since the beginning of work upon the | 


Wilson tariff law, and that the reduction is nearly the same as 


the reduction made in the tariff by that act, is of itself a remark- | 


able coincidence, and would probably warrant the assumption 
that the tariff reduction caused the reduction in wages. 


It is not necessary, however, merely toassume this or to depend | 


upon theory to indicate that the reduction in tariff caused the re- 
duction in rates for mining. It is susceptible of proof from facts 
known to every man interested in or acquainted with coal mining 
and coal operations of the past three or four years. Before the 
passage of the Wilson tariff bill, a visitor to Newport News, the 
seaboard terminal of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, might 
have seen at any time from four to a dozen coasting vessels lying 
at the docks awaiting the arrival of coal trains from Virginia and 
West Virginia loaded with coal destined to be shipped to New 
York and New England. No sooner had the Wilson tariff bill 
taken effect than all these vessels disappeared as completely as 
though they had been engulfed in midocean. 

ADMITTED. 

The reason for this transformation scene was simply this: The 
rate of duty on coal under the McKinley law was such as to exclude 
foreign coal from New England or Eastern ports; but the reduc- 
tion of the rates to 40 cents per ton by the Wilson law permitted 
Nova Scotia coal to enter the Northeastern Atlantic ports at such 
low rates that the West Virginia coal could not compete with it. 
The Nova Scotia coals are cheaply mined, and as the mines, many of 
them, extend under water, it is practicable to load the coal directly 
on vessels and thus place itin any of the Eastern ports at very 
low prices. 

The result of this reduction in the tariff was that the Nova 
Scotia coal took the place in the East of that from the West Vir- 
ginia mines, and the West Virginia mine owners and operators 
were compelled to seek a market elsewhere. Railroad rates to 
the West were reduced, and coal which had formerly gone to 
New England went West, and came in competition with the coal 
of Ohio, Indiana, and [llinois. The price of coal in the Western 
markets tumbled. 
and between mines and mine owners. A reduction in wages for 
mining at the East was followed by reductions in the West until 
miners’ wages became lower than they had ever been known 
under the protective policy of the Republicans. 

Other causes, also resulting from the Wilson law, have operated 
with ejual certainty in keeping down the prices which it was pos- 

‘sible to pay for mining. The activity and prosperity of the miner 
primarily depends upon the activity and prosperity of the manu- 
facturer, since machinery is moved by steam, in the production of 
which coal must be consumed, Whatever increases the number 
of mills and gives employment to mill hands increases work for 
the miner, but whatever reduces the number of mills in operation, 
shortens the number of hours, or diminishes the number of opera- 
tives is as much against the interests of the miner as it is against 
tie interests of the mechanic. 


REDUCED COAL DEMAND. 


The suspension or reduction of work in factories, business es- 
tablishments of various kinds, and industries of all sorts in all 
arts of the country, resulting from the operations of the Wilson 
so caused a great reduction in the demand for coal, and com- 
bined with the depressing effect of importations to still further 
reduce the aon for the labor of the miners and the prices paid 


FOREIGN COAL 


Then followed a rate war between railroads | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sponsible for the reduction of wages, all of which, according to 
President Ratchford, have occurred since the inception of that 
legislation. Not only is the Democratic party responsible for the 
reduction of 35 cents per ton which caused this reduction in wages, 
but many of the men now most prominent in its council and as 
its lea lers urged and even demanded a removal of the entire duty 
on coal, placing it absolutely upon the free list, which would 
doubtless still further have reduced the wages of miners. 

Mr. William J. Bryan, whose name and theories are to be espe- 
cially prominent in the approaching State campaigns, was one of 
the most earnest and active members of the wing of his party 
which demanded the removal of the entire duty upon coal, saying 
in a speech in Congress January 13, 1894: 

Ths duty on coalisindefensible. * * * 
a subsidy \ 
transpori 





The duty on coal is nothing but 
ich the people along the seacoast are compelled to pay to the 
oa companies. * * * ‘Take the tariff off from coal, so that the 
New England manufacturers can buy it for less, and they can manufacture 
more cheaply: and then, by cutting down the tariff on the products of their 
factories, we can compel them to sell at'a lower price to the people of the 
South and West. 









THE CoAL MINER AND THE TARIFF. 

The wages paid to coal miners and laborers in coal mines in the 
United States slightly exceed $100,000,000 per year. There are in 
round numbers 500,000 of them, and they get out, on the average, 
about 500 tons of coal each. The annual product of their labor is 
nearly or quite 150,000,000 tons. 

What is the matter with the coal miner? He knows that he suf- 
fers, but why does he suffer? A plain statement of facts will per- 
haps hetp him to understand one of the causes of his present pov- 
erty and distress. 

Before the passage of the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill a visitor to 
Newport News, the seaboard terminal of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, might at any time have seen from four to a dozen coast- 
ing vessels lying idle at the docks awaiting the arrival of coal 
trains from West Virginia loaded with coal destined to be shipped 
to New York and New England. No sooner had the Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff taken effect than all of these vessels disappeared as 
completely as though they had been engulfed in midocean. 

What was the reason for this transformation scene? Simply 
this: The tariff on coal under the McKinley Act was 75 cents a 
ton, but the Wilson-Gorman Act reduced the duty from 75 cents 
to 40 cents, thus opening our northeastern Atlantic ports to Nova 
Scotia coal at prices with which our own mines could not compete. 
Then what happened? The Chesapeake and Ohio road reduced 
its freight rate on coal to Chicago, and the coal which would have 
displaced Nova Scotia coal, having now no other outlet, was loaded 
oncarsandsent West to come into competition with Western coal 
in the Chicago market. 

The price of coal at Chicago tumbled. Then followed a rate war 
between the railroads and a reduction in the wages paid to 
Western miners, which was met by a reduction in wages for min- 
ing at the East, with the ultimate effect of making wages lower 
than they have been for many years past. And all this sorrow 
and trouble is directly chargeable to the Wilson-Gorman tariff, 
and to no other visible cause. 

The miner of coal has evidently two paramount interests in 
life. Poorly paid at best, exposed to peculiar perils and hard- 
ships, and sorely pressed by the destructive competition between 
the Eastern and Western coal fields for the great market of the 
extreme Northwest, he wants in the first place to have as much 
coal used as possible; and he further wants to have all the coal 
that is burned in the United States mined at home. 

The prosperity of the miner primarily depends upon that of the 
manufacturer, since machinery is moved by steam, and for the 
production of steam coal must be consumed. Whatever increases 
the number of American mills and gives employment to mill 
hands makes work for the miner; but whatever reduces the num- 
ber of mills in operation, shortens the number of hours, or dimin- 
ishes the number of operatives is as much against the interests of 
the miner as it is against the interests of the mechanic. 

The wretched experience of workingmen during the last four 
years has shown that the prosperity of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country is very largely affected by tariff legislation. 
A tariff for protection, like the McKinley tariff, makes good times; 
but a tariff for revenue only, like the Wihen-Germen tariff, makes 
very bad times. 

The workingmen of this country have found that out; and in 
1894 700,000 Democrats, mostly workingmen who had voted for Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892, stayed at home and refused to vote, while 300,- 
000 more voted the Republican ticket. Times have not improved 


during the last two years, but have been growing rather worse 
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1897. 
than they were; and the coal miner has been one of the chief suf- 
ferers from the state of affairs brought about by a foolish tariff. 

The Democratic party has nothing to say about the tariff, but 
has gone off on a new issue, that of the free coinage of silver. 
Republicans are told that they must not talk about the tariff, 
either. 

Yet it is certain that the miner's lot will be no better than it is 
now until we have a revision of the tariff of such sort as to start 
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up the idle mills and factories of the United States and make an | 


increased demand for coal. 

The miner wants work; but how is he to get it when the mil 
are shut down, and when, in consequence of diminished prod 
tion, the railroads have less freight to carry than usual, and so bur 
and buy less coal than they otherwise would? Manufactures an 
transportation are the two kinds of business most closely boun 
up with coal mining, and all three thrive or languish together. It 
is said that 2 per cent of the cost of manufacturing, in all its 
branches, is for fuel or power, which the miner alone can supply. 

The way in which a tariff for revenue only hurts manufactures 
and transportation is by encouraging the importation of foreign 
goods rather than encouraging our own people to make our own 


l 
j 
i 
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goods at home. If McKinley and Hobart are elected next Novem- | 


ber, the Republicans will make such changes in the tariff as will 
protect all American industries, including coal mining. A proper 
revision of the tariff by a Republican Congress will open up the 
mills which are now closed, thus giving employment to multitudes 
of idle men and making more work for the miners. 

It is sometimes said that the effect of a tariff for protection is 
to make high prices, and it has been objected to upon this ground. 
This is not true. The general effect ot a tariff for protection is to 
make all manufactured articles cheaper by stimulating invention 
and securing cheaper methods of production. Butif it were true, 
how could the advocates of free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 con- 
sistently urge this reason for opposing a protective tariff, when 
they say that the reason why they want free coinage is that prices 
are too low and money too dear? 

The trouble with the free-silver Democrats is that they wanted 
one thing four years ago, and now they want another. Then they 
wanted cheap goods; now they want cheap money. If cheap 


goods were a good thing then, why are they not a good thing now? | 


But we can not have cheap goods and cheap money at the same time. 

This silver question, which the Democrats have invented in order 
to divert attention from the failure of their new tariff law, and to 
afford some sort of excuse for the hard times without charging it 
up to that law, is a question which concerns the miner (and work- 
ingmen generally) only in one way. The miner needs plenty of 
work, and he also needs good wages. The silver men tell him 
that ‘‘free silver,” as they call it, will make work plenty and 
wages better. Wages will have to be better if prices are higher, 
or the miner can not buy as much food and clothing with his 
wages as he does now. 

If prices double, as it is claimed by some that they will, wages 
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TRON AND STEEL WORKERS AND THE TARIFF 


The growth of the iron and steel industry under twenty years 


of a protective tariff may be seen by a glance at the following 
Iten IS") ISS0 Iso 
Capital S121, 772.074 = S200. 904, Stl 4, O44, S44 
Average number of employees OO) 140, 798 175. 506 
Total wages S40, 514,081 & 10 $95, 736, 193 
ons of product 18,216, 215 
The theory of the McKinley law was not to increase the duty 
| upon the articles of the iron or steel schedule, but,as far as pos- 
sible, to reduce it. This was done wherever it could be without 
destroying or crippling the industry. The modifications were all 
with a view of greater harmony and for the purpose of giving 
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will have to double also, or the workingman will be worse off | 


under free coinage off silver than he is now. The miners’ expe- 
rience with the mine owners ought to convince them that the mine 
owners will not double their wages if free coinage should become 
alaw. Therefore the miner has no interest in freecoinage. His 
interest is all bound up in the revision of the tariff. 


Every intelligent miner understands that the trouble with coal | 


mining in the United States is the competition between the East- 
ern and Western mines. When the Eastern mines put the price 
of coal down so as to take the markets of the Northwest. the 


Western mines have to reduce the price to meet this cut. When! 


the Western mines have put the prices down so as to get the 
market away from the Eastern mines, the Eastern mines still 
further reduce the price of Eastern coal. In this way the miner 
is ground between the Eastern and Western millstones. 

The present Democratic tariff lets in coal free from British Co- 
lumbia and from Nova Scotia. To whatever extent foreign coal 
is burned in American furnaces, the demand for American coal is 
reduced and American miners are thrown out of work. But the 
amount of coal imported—something less than 4,000,000 tons a 
year—is not so large that this can be said to be the greatest evil 
resulting from foreign competition with our American mines. 

That is bad enough, since it means throwing about 8,00 miners 


out of work, which means a yearly loss to American miners of | 


about $2,500,000 in money. But what is worse is the extension of 
the area of competition between the Eastern and Western mines, 
by bringing the product of the Nova Scotia mines into the prob- 
lem as a disturbing factor, thus reducing the wages of all Ameri- 
can miners. 

Mr. Bryan said in Congress January 13, 1894: 

The duty on coal is indefensible. * * * The duty on coal is nothing but 


a subsidy, which the people along the seacoast are compelled to pay to the 
transportation companies. * * * ‘Take the tariff off from coal, so that the 


New England manufacturers can buy it for less, and they can manufacture | 


more cheaply; and then, oe own the tariff on the products of their 
factories, we can compel them to sell at a lower price to the people of the 
South and West. 


additional work and wages to those who toil, whether on the farm 
or in the factory. 

Increases were only made in cases like tin plate, where by so 
doing we could secure for the American wage earner a new and 
fruitful field of labor. McKinley saw that half of our large im- 
ports of iron and steel was made up of the influx of tin plate 
which had never borne an adequate rate of duty, and he merely 
placed tin plate where it properly belonged in the schedule. By 
so doing he gave the American workmen a new occupation. This 
was established regardless of the sneersof William. Bryan, who, 
in a speech in Congress, March, 1892, ridiculed the idea of the 
United States producing tin plate. 

Now, however, he is confronted with an established industry 
which even the Wilson-Gorman law has failed to destroy, but 
which, had it been allowed to stand without reduction of duty, 
would have been far stronger and more prosperous than it is at 
the present time. In spite, however, of free-trade interference, 
we are making tin plate in the United States, and the consumers 
of the article who offered the increased duty are now strongly in 
favor of the home production. 

And why should they not be? 

The consumers of tin plate are getting a cheaper and a better 
article, and best of all, it is American. In short, the canners of 
salmon, upon whose woes Mr. Bryan wasted so much of his elo- 
quence, are happy; and the commentations of the oyster and 
green-corn men have changed to anthems of praise for McKinley 
and American tin plate. The poor workman's dinner pail is no 
longer an object of Democratic sympathy, possibly because allu- 
sions to 1t may remind wage earners that it has been none too fuil 
during these panicky Democratic times. 

There are now probably 200 tin-plate manufactories in the 
United States. The capacity of these mills per annum, in round 
figures, is about 5,000,000 boxes. ‘Thus.in less than four years, 
the tin-plate industry has so developed as to be ready to supply 
the entire home market as soon as all the mills get in working 
order. And this in spite of the serious effects of the reduction of 
duty in 1894 by the Wilson law, which retarded the growth and 
gave our foreign rivais hope. 

And what, pray, has the Wilson law done for our iron and steel 
workers—for the men who, under McKinley's tariff law. earned 
more than one hundred million honest dollars, as good as the best 
inthe world? Itreduced wages. It threw some out of work all the 
time and many partof thetime. It cut down the fat envelope Sat 
urday night. It made that envelope look more than once as though 
the steam hammer had flattened it out. 

That is what the Wilson law did in a general way for the iron 
and steel worker. 

Specifically, in one year after its enactinent, the Wilson law 
doubled the importation of bar iron; it destroyed the cotton-tie 


industry and closed up the factories: it about doubled the imports 
of steel ingots, blooms, etc.; it increased the imports of tin plate: 
and the iron and steel schedule was not injured to the extent of 
the wool schedule and the woolen and worsted schedule. Never- 


theless, the imports were increased 55,000,000—a useless proceed- 
ing, for we might as well have employed our own labor—and in 
common with all business this great industry, in which probably 
over half a million of our people are directly or indirectly inter 
ested, has been crippled and the consuming power of an army of 
workers cut down. 

The safety and future happiness of every iron and steel worker 
in the United States is only assured in the election of McKinley 


and Hobart. It isa matter in which not only the wa earner 


| bat his entire family are interested. It is his duty to see to it 





! 





that he is not drifted from the vagaries of free trade, which has 
already brought about him so much misery, to the vagaries of 
free silver, which will result in making his last condition much 
worse than his first. 


More than one-third of the iron and steel in the world is now 
made in this country. Thereason why thisisso can bestatedin a 
single word—protection. The production of iron and steel, like 
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that of silver, has been increased and cheapened by new processes 
of manufacture during the past thirty or forty years. The im- 
provements in the blowing engine and the hot-blast stove have 
been marked. The substitution of coke for coal in smelting pig 
iron has become almost universal. 

Bessemer steel was not made in this country before 1864, nor 
open-hearth steel before 1868; now nearly all American steel, the 
product of which in 1895 aggregated 6,114,834 tons, is so made. 
The old puddling furnace is rapidly becoming obsolete. We have 
better machinery for handling iron in process of manufacture, 
and for founding, forging, and rolling it. We have better coke, 
most of which now comes from Connellsville; and the develop- 
ment of the Lake Superior mines has given- us better ores. 

Few persons perhaps realize how many varieties there are of 
iron and steel industries. Before 1867 we made iron rails, of which 
the largest output in any one year was in 1872—806,866 tons. In 
1887 we made 2,139,640 tons of Bessemer steel rails. Steel rails 
have gradually been substituted for iron rails, until now 85 per 
cent of the trackage of American railways is provided with them. 

Then there is the manufacture of heavy armor plates, in which 
we now lead the world, at least in quality. Even the Russian 
Government has purchased ours because they are the best. 

We make steel ships. We make steel bridges. We use iron 
and steel in erecting buildings. Itis said that the time is close 
at hand when our annual product of structural steel will be a 
million tons. 

In making nails and spikes we began with the manufacture by 
hand, and then perfected nail-cutting machines. Until 1883 our 
cut nails were of iron; since then they have been largely steel. 
Now we are substituting wire nails for them. In 1895 we made 
2,129,894 kegs of cut nails, but of wire nails 5,841,403 kegs—more 
than twice as many. 

These wire nails were the equivalent of 260,777 
wire. As much more is used for wire fencing. Much wireis also 
required for the manufacture of steel cables. Most of the wire 
used by the telegraph. the telephone, and electric railways is of 
copper; but not all of it. 

The basis of tin plate isiron. Of tin plates and terne plates we 
made 86,519 tons in 1895. Theimproved methods now in usehave 
killed the small furnaces, forges, and blacksmith shops once com- 
mon in the United States. Withtheirdisappearance and the sub- 
stitution of machine for hand labor, the price of iron and steel has 
immensely fallen. <A protective tariff does not operate, as some 
persons think, to enhance prices, but merely transfers the seat of 
manufacture from foreign lands to our own shores and saves to 
our own people the profits which we should otherwise pay to 
strangers. In 1870 the average price of Bessemer steel rails was 
$106.75 aton incurrency. The duty then imposed was $28 per ton, 
and to-day the price of steel rails is $28 per ton—the exact amount 
of the tariff upon them twenty-five years ago. 

In the past thirty-five years the production of pig iron in Great 
Britain has about doubled, while that of the United States has 
increased twelvefold. We passed her in 1890. We passed her in 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel rails in 1879, and in the pro- 
duction of Bessemer steel ingots in 1884. We have got the lead, 
and we shall undoubtedly retain it. The demand for iron and 
steel in the arts is constantly and rapidly increasing. We want 
more machinery, more railroads—especially electric roads—more 
steel bridges, more wire fencing, more steel ships, more gas and 
water and sewer pipes, more American tin plate. This great 
industry is still in its infancy in America. 

The census of 1890 showed that the number of establishments 
turning out pig iron, crude steel, rails and plates, and blooms and 
billets in the United States was 709. They had invested in them 
$414,044,844 of permanent capital. They employed 175,506 men 
and boys, to whom they paid in wages, in one year, $95,736,192. 
They converted raw material to the value of $327,272,845 into 
higher forms, and the value of their total output was $478,687,519. 
These statistics do not include mining of iron. Our iron mines 
employed $109,766,199 of capital and 38,227 workmen in addition. 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF—WHAT Four YEARS OF ‘RE- 
FORM” Has Done FoR HIM, 


From 1890 to 1892 this country was prosperous. From 1893 to 
1897 it has suffered. In the first period mills were open, new 
industries were being started, manufacturing plants increased 
their capacity, labor was employed, a were high, and em- 
ployment easy to find. In the last period mills were shut down, 
old established industries languished, manufacturing plants de- 
creased their output, labor was thrown out of employment, wages 
were reduced, and men turned tramps while seeking work. 

In the first period our laboring population bought freely of the 
necessities, comforts, and even the luxuries of life. In the second 

riod they practiced pinching economy, having only money to 

uy the barest necessities, and too often less. In the first the 
farmer had a good market for all that he raised and at living 
prices. In the second he finds fewer to purchase the products of 


tons of steel 


his labor, and prices have fallen below not only a remunerative 
point, but below actual cost of production. : 

Whence comes this deplorable change? The land is just as 
fertile, our population just as energetic, the seasons have smiled 
on the husbandman, and our natural resources are just as great. 
Is the trouble in our currency system? Not at all. We have ex- 
actly the same system in both periods. Is it a lack of money with 
which to do business? Not at all. The money in circulation in 
1892, which was entirely sufficient when all business was booming, 
amounted to $1,601,347,187. The amount in circulation at the 
same date in 1895, when everything was in a condition of stagna- 
tion, was $1,601,968,473. 

Then what is the trouble? In November, 1892, the American 
people voted to give full control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment into Democratic hands. The moment the result of that 
election was known it became apparent that a radical change in 
our tariff policy was impending. From that day manufacturers 
began to restrict their operations. Long before Democracy took 
charge and began to arrange the new schedule there was restric- 
tion of production and shutting down of works in anticipation of 
what was coming. 

During the period of uncertainty before the Wilson-Gorman law 
became effective every business man so arranged his affairs as to 
have as small a stock on hand as possible. He wanted to wait for 
the cheaper goods which Democratic speakers had promised from 
every stump in the country. This meant fewer orders for the 
manufacturer, and he in turn laid off his men. Here the business 
paralysis started. The mere threat of Democratic legislation was 
sufficient to change a busy people from activity to idleness. 

When the threat became a law, orders went abroad instead of 
to our own manufacturers; fires were started in English mills in- 
stead of American, and the author of the Wilson bill went to Lon- 
don to be dined and wined at a state dinner by the London Board 
of Trade. Grateful men. But did anyone hear of American 
manufacturers, workingmen, or farmers spreading a banquet for 
him? Hardly. 

What promises were made by Mr. Bryan, Mr. Jones, Mr. Wil- 
son, and every man who was responsible for the new tariff? You 
can recall them; but have you seen any of them fulfilled? Where 
is the prosperity? Where those magnificent ‘‘ markets of the 
world?” Where that dollar wheat and the thousand other pleas- 
ing fancies with which the American people were deluded in 1892? 

Let us see what the hard facts are so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned. During 1890, 1891, and 1892, the last three years prior to 
to the time it became certain that the protective policy was to 
be abandoned, prices of all farm saeihiiia were satisfactory. 
During the succeeding three years, those under tariff reform or 
the threat of tariff reform, prices have fallen to depths heretofore 
belived impossible. To appreciate what the change has been for 
the farmer, let us take the average farm prices of the various 
products of agriculture as returned by farmers themselves to the 
United States Department of Agriculture at the close of each 





year. These figures are from the official report of the Secretary: 
1890. | 1891. nse, | 1508 | aamk | 0m 
a ar aad per bushel..| $0. 506 $0. 406 | $0.304 | 90.985 | $0.457 | $0. 284 
Ea iat . 838 . 839 . (4 . 588 491 - 509 
Died cnlie acinciercdiennceis: iiaiite - 424 35 B17 - 294 - B24 - 199 
I ak ila salicaria do....| .@ . 774 - 48 .513 - 501 .440 
DN isa ceased sect do....| .648 . 540 - 472 -411 42 . 337 
a ee GB..01. ae 371 . 673 . 500 . 536 - 266 
ee: per pound..| .086 . 073 - 084 -070 - 046 . 076 
ee 7 MOT ac0ncvi 081 - 068 . 069 
EES each..| 67.00 | 65.01 | 61.22 | 47.83 | 36.29 33. 07 
Cattle ..... reenerneaniunnlads ~.do....| 14.76 | 15.16 | 15.24 | 14.66 | 14.06 15. 86 
SR ccckivseetudeatusinnd do....| 2.50 2.58 2. 66 1.98 1.58 1.70 
el itinnincideliimbidininiatads do.- 4.15 4.60 6.41 5.98 4.97 3.35 








Take these figures and average them into groups of three years 
each, the first representing three years of protection, the second 
three years of tariff reform, and you get this picture of the condi- 
tion of the farmer under the two policies: 





Average price. 





Three years} Three years 
of protec- of tariff 
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But some one will say the question of the rates of duty on these 

roducts cuts no figure, because we are an exporting and not an 
importing nation, so far as agricultural products are concerned. 
That is true. Only barley and tobacco are imported to any con- 
siderable extent. The farmer's benefit from protection does not 
lie in the duties on Lis products, but in the home market which it 
builds up for him. Every new industry which is developed and 
every enlargement of the plant of old-established concerns means 
more mouths for the American farmer to feed, more demand for 
his products, and better prices. The figures quoted show what 
the reverse means for him. 

The Democratic platform holds out no promise of any enlarge- 
ment of this home market. A return to protection, increased 
manufacturing, more and better wages, more consumption of 
farm products, better prices, and general prosperity will follow 
the election of McKinley. 

Mills, not mints, are needed. 


THE MECHANIC AND THE TARIFF—WHAT Four YEARS OF ‘‘RFE- | 


FORM” Has Done FoR HIM. 


From 1880 to 1892 the 5,000,000 or more persons engaged in man 
ufacturing and mechanical pursuits in the United States were 
busy and prosperous. During those twelve years the cities of the 
United States pushed ahead at a marvelous rate. The building 
trades were especially prosperous. 
terers, stone masons, and painters were well employed at good 
wages. 

Magnificent buildings went up in all the large cities and millions 
of surplus funds were put into permanent structures of all sorts. 
Skilled labor was in great demand. 
with which to prosecute these enterprises. The wages paid were 
the highest known, and they were paid in gold, or in money as 
good as gold. 

The same may be said of manufacturing. While general obser 
vation and the figures easily obtainable in individual cities show 


the prosperity of the building trades, we have the official census | 


return of manufactures. Here are the figures: 






1880, 18h) 
eS eee cate lial die ae A at oi | $2, 780,766,895 | $6,159, 297,785 
Number employed.-.........-. PE ae | 2, 700, 732 4,476, 884 
I a rei $959, 462,252 | $2,171, 750,183 
FE Ai IIE 5. cinsd sacecndieatesateicin wilmneiaenataies | $5,349,191, 458 | $9, 056, 764, 996 


In spite of an alleged appreciating currency, over 120 per cent 
more capital was invested in mills and factories and workshops 
in 1890 than in 1880. Nearly 66 per cent more persons were given 
employment. For each hundred persons employed in 1880) we 
find an additional 66 persons in 1890; and for each hundred dol- 
lars of manufactured product in 1880 we find an additional $70 in 
1890, or an increase of 70 per cent. 

There was no lack of money with which to do this enormously 
increased volume of business. 

How about wages? 

Wages increased not only actually with the increase of the num- 
beremployed, but at astill greaterrate relatively. While the num- 
ber employed did not double, the wages paid more than doubled, 
the increase being 131 percent. In short, every man, woman, and 
child thus engaged went home each Saturday night with more 


actual money good sound money) in his or her pay envelope in 1580 | “, 12 oa ; 
. . c | of supply and demand is as follows: Whenever the demar 


than in 1880, and what was true in 1890 was likewise true down 
to the year 1892. 

We therefore had money enough, work enough, and a rising 
wage. 


Carpenters, bricklayers, plas- | 
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$10,000,000,000. Had the McKinley law remained in force, and 
if 


had there been no financial disturbance, the « 








ur lose of the preset 
year, 1896, should have seen this amount $12,000,000,000. Instea 
of that, careful estimates by reliable authorities bring out the 
startling fact that the products of our factories did not exceed 
$5,000,000 ,000in 1895—a falling off of nearly one-half. Since nearly 
90 per cent of this amount represents the earnings la it will 
be seen how seriously the masses of our people | wen affected 
by three years of ** reform 
Every free-trade prediction and promise 

The markets of the world, wh wel urs, ha W 
or three hundred millions less of our products than they did in 189 
Thereis simply nothingin tl r erimet 

our producers and for our workingmen. It has b 

that every blow at any product of labor, whether it 
| g. ves employment to the miner, or steel rails, wl 

dlers at work, or wool, which adds to tl come « rl 

or cloth. which gives work to the tailor, is ad t blow to lab 
and the laborer. 
| Look to-day over the whole broad field of Amer 

and what do we find? Diminished production, falli i} 
creased foreign importa Is, las al | I stres 
out of work, and starving. Look where you may, it is the sam 
The textile industries of New England, the iron and steel districts 
of the Middle States, the mines of the Northwest, and the lum 
camps along the Canadian border—all give evidence of great di 
tress. The cry is iterated and reiterated: Open the mills and fa 
tories, start the furnaces, cut the lumber, dig the ore! Give us 
employment! It its work and wages, not the intricacies of the 


There was no lack of currency | 


j 


Defeated on all sides by the tremendous array of facts on this | 


int, the free-silver advocates are now trying to change their 


ttle ground. They declare that the workingman is getting less | 


and less of the profit of labor and capital in combination as his 
share, and that the manufacturer is getting more andmore. This 
assertion is absolutely false. The reverse is true. The average 
annual wage per hand paid in 1880 was about $100 more than the 
average paid in 1870, while the average in 1890 was $137.28 more 
than in 1880. 

Including mechanics, there were added to this class of bread- 
winners 2,500,000 between 1880 and 1890, or 250,000 for each year. 
In manufacturing alone over $3,000,000,000 of new capital was 
invested, or $300,000,000 annually. And yet the claim is advanced 
that the country was suffering from a contraction of currency. 
This is not true; but if it were, it would merely prove that confi- 


dence and hope are after all of more value as aids to progress than | oe ca : 
: | conditions, to bring the price down. 


currency. 

Then people were ready to invest; now they hold back. Then 
Wage earners were receiving full money for their work, and their 
consuming power was almost double what it is now. 

It is claimed by those who are capable of making estimates that 
in 1892 the value of our manufacturing product had reached 


i 
money question, which interest these victims of 
**reform.” 


AMERICAN WOOLGROWING UNDER Two TARIFFs. 


| Among the sufferers from the existing financial depression 
| the United States, none perhaps has more reason for dissatisfa 
| tion than the woolgrower. 
From 1890 (when the McKinley tariff took effect) until 1895 


(under the Wilson-Gorman tariff passed in 1894) the price of wool, 
as shown by the Statistical Abstract of the United States, declined 
nearly 50 per cent. Fine wool, which brought 33 cents per pound 
in 1800, brought only 17) cents in January, Medium w 
fell from 37 cents to 20 cents and « from 31 cents to 18 
cents per pound. 

lt is no wonder that those who have hitherto found sheep fari 
ing profitable are discouraged and clamoring forachange. What 
is the change which they want? Is it a change | 
Bryan, or from Cleveland to McKinley? There should be no diffi 
culty in determining the answer to this question. 

The friends of free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 will 
of course contend that the decline in the wool is charge 
able to ** the crime of 1873.” Itis not true. They might as well 


undertake to hold the crime of 1875 responsible for earthquakes, 


ISO, 


arse woo! 


from Cleveland to 


price ol 


cyclones, fires, floods, famines, and pestilence. 
WHY HAS WOOL DECLINED? 
The real reason for the decline in the price of wool, as of all 
other farm products, is the increase in the supply as compared 


with the demand. ‘The law of supply and demand absolutely cor 
trols the price of everything in the world. It is totrade 
law of gravitation is in the physical world. In one word 


any commodity increases, relatively to the supply, prices go up; 
but whenever the supply increases, relatively to 
prices go down. 

The production of wool has been steadily increasing for a lon 
series of years. In 1857 Australia produced only 30,000,000 pounds 
of scoured wool, but in 1893 it produced 250,000,000 pounds—an in 
crease of 733 per cent. The Argentine Republic produced in 1857 
only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured wool; in 1898 it produced 110 
000,000 pounds—an increase of 1.000 per cent. The Cape of Good 
Hope in 1857 produced only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured wool; in 
1893 it produced 50,000,000 pounds—an increase of 400 per cent 
The supply of wool in the world to-day is about six times a 
as it Was in 1860. 

From these figures, which are cited only by way of illustration, 
it is evident that the supply of wool has increased at a greater 
ratio than the demand. Of course the price of wool has fallen. 
It could not be otherwise. Moresheepare raised, the annual woo! 
clip is larger, and the universal, unchangeable, irresist 
supply and demand has operated, as it always ops 


the demand, the 


great 


ble law of 
rates under these 
No tariff laws, no coinage 
laws, can hinder the operation of a larger economic law of 
nature. 


* Had thesame rate of increase in the number employed kept uy, we should 
now be giving work to a million or more additional hands, instead of baving 
that number out of a job. 
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THE DECLINE PARTIALLY ARRESTED. 

It follows from what has been said that it would have been un- 
reasonable to expect, even of the McKinley tariff, that it would 
more than partially arrest the decline in the price of wool of which 
the American woolgrower complains. The McKinley tariff took 
effect October 6, 1890. At that date fine wool was quoted in the 
Eastern markets at 33 cents, medium wool at 37 cents, and coarse 
wool at 31 cents per pound. 

For about a year thereafter the average price of wool at differ- 
ent seasons of the year remained about the same; but it fell in 
1892, owing to the disturbance in the market due to the unprece- 
dented yield of wool in Australia in 1891. The decline was great- 
est in fine wool, which fell in January, 1892, to 30 cents, and in 
July to 28 cents per pound, but rose to 29 cents in October. 

The McKinley tariff, however, had the effect to check the de- 
cline in the price of wool in the United States, as compared with 
the decline elsewhere. It did this by checking the importation of 
woolen goods manufactured abroad. The importations of woolen 
goods in the fiscal year 1890 into the United States were valued 
at $54,165,427; in 1891 they were valued at $43,235,409—a diminu- 
tion of importations in a single year to the amount of $10,930,018. 
In 1892 they were valued at $35,792,905—a further diminutionin two 
years, in the valuation of imported woolen goods, of $17,487,514. 

The usual estimate of the quantity of wool used in the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods is 3 pounds of wool for every dollar of valua- 
tion. Onthis basis, the amount of wool required to make the goods 
imported in 1890 was 162,496,282 pounds; in 1891 it was 129,706,227 
pounds; and in 1892 it was 107,378,715 pounds. The decrease in 
the use of foreign wool in the form of manufactured goods in two 
years was therefore equivalent to 57,118,567 pounds. This de- 
crease in the supply of foreign wools increased the demand for 
native wools, thus benefiting the American woolgrower in two 
ways at once: first, by enlarged sales, and second, by better prices. 

For this double blessing the American woolgrower had the 
McKinley tariff to thank. The intelligent well-informed wool- 
grower of the United States understands it. 

THE TIDE TURNED AGAINST THE AMERICAN WOOLGROWER. 

But in the fiscal year 1893, after the election of Grover Cleve- 
land, when the threats of the antiprotectionists were beginning 
to take practical form, the tide of reduction of imports was re- 
versed. 

The valuation of imported woolen goods in 1893 was $36,987,904; 
in 1894 it was only $19,219,034; and in the first nine months of the 
fiscal year 1896 (ending March 31, 1896) it was $42,988,472. 

The fiscal year 1894 was one of general wreckage of business, 
under the malign influence of the prospective industrial revolu- 
tion foreshadowed by the advent of the Democratic party to power 
in all departments of the Government. Importers held aloof, as 
much as possible, from the foreign markets, in order to get the 
benefit of a reduction of duties under the approaching era of so- 
called * tariff reform.” American manufacturers greatly abated 
production, in anticipation of overwhelming foreign competition, 
and the consequence was decline in the price of woolen goods. 
Under the circumstances, importations suffered a sudden and 
heavy collapse. 

In 1895, however, after the passage of the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
bill, the United States have proportionately benefited the foreign 
woolgrower and manufacturer. In a letter from Theodore Jus- 
tice, of Philadelphia, an acknowledged authority, bearing date 
October 2, 1895, he observes: 

Is it any wonder that American wools are no higher in the markets of the 
United States than they were in July, while foreign wools averaged more 
than 20 per cent higher and are still advancing? How is this transfer of 
prosperity from the United States to Europe regarded there? Foreign mills 
are better employed than for many years. 

Many of them are running to their full capacity. So great is the demand 
in Great Britain and upon the Centinent, that the large surplus which ap- 
peared to be overloading the European markets in the spring has been a 
sorbed, and wool in Europe is scarce and difficult to procure. This activity 
in foreign wool markets is mainly owing to orders for goods formerly made 
in the United States. In spite of the great advancein the price of foreign wool 
and the increase in the cost of foreign goods, they are still being entered and 
passed through our custom-houses at the lowest prices on record. 

This facility and increase of importations is due not a litile to 
the substitution of ad valorem rates for the specific duties which 
were in the McKinley tariff. 

The threefold influences at work through importation to carry 
down the prices of American wool may be stated thus: mene 

ounds. 
(1) Excess of imports of raw wool for year ending August 21, 1895, 

the first full year of the free-wool law, over the year ending 

August 31, 1894, the last year of the McKinley law-............... 190,000,000 
(2) Excess in the imports of shoddy, waste, rags, etc., for the year 

ending August 31, 1895, over the year ending August 31, 1894, on 

the basis of 3 pounds of eawaanek wool toeach pound of shoddy, 
(3) Excess in the importations of manufactured wool, exclusive of 
shoddy, waste, rags, etc., imported in the first year of the 

Wilson Gorman law, over the imports of the last year of the 

McKinley law, on the basis of 3 pounds of unwashed wool to each 

dollar in value... 


50, 000, 000 


90, 000, 000 
330, 000, 000 


ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 
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It thus appears that the excess of imports of raw wool, and of 
wool represented in its manufactures, comparing the last year 
under the McKinley Act and the first year under the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff, amounted, in round numbers, to the enormous 
quantity of 330,000,000 pounds. 

American woolgrowers were ao agphln of a market equal to that 
excess of importations. Our flock masters could not endure the 
pressure of such overmastering competition, and American prices 
gave way perforce, even while European prices of wool were ris- 
ing from the effect of scarcity in foreign countries. The whole- 
sale slaughter of unprofitable sheep followed as a necessity im- 
posed upon flock masters by the logic of inexorable events growing 
out of the Wilson-Gorman tariff. 

Reverting to the law of supply and demand to which reference 
has already been made, it appears, from the facts stated in the 
present review of the contrasted effect upon woolgrowing in this 
country of the McKinley and the Wilson-Gorman tariffs, that the 
question is between the home supply and the foreign supply of 
the home demand for woolen gqods. The supply of this demand 





by home-grown wool tends to raise the price of native wool. 


Its 


supply by foreign wool tends to lower the price of native wool. 
Without contending that a protective tariff can override the 
universal law of supply and demand, we do contend, and it must 


be admitted, that it 


as power to change the conditions of supply 


and demand in such a way as to encourage home production, bot 


of the raw material and of the manufactured product. 


Under a 


protective tariff home production is encouraged and American 
farmers and manufacturers reap the benefit which otherwise 


accrues to the foreigner. 


It only remains to remark again upon the absurdity of attrib- 
uting the decline in the price of wool or any other agricultural 


product to ‘‘the crime of 1873.” 


The crime of 1894 has been far 


more potent in this direction than the fictitious and fanciful 


‘assassination of silver.” 


THE Woo. InpUSTRY—THE REPUBLICAN PoLicy vs. THE DrEm- 
OCRATIC POLICY. 


WILLIAM M’KINLEY TO OHIO 
WOOLGROWERS, SEPTEMBER 
14, 1896. 


The last three years have been 
years of great trial, not only to 
the woolgrowers of your coun- 
try, but to the entire country. 
You have seen your flocks dis- 
appear and your fleeces diminish 
in value to an extent that prior 
to 1892 you would not have be- 
lieved was possible. 

{ rememver in 1891 to have 
delivered an address in Cadiz to 
the assembled farmers of Har- 
rison County, in which I under- 
took to predict what would hap- 
pen if we had free wool in the 
United States. There were few 
men in that great audience who 
believed my prediction then. 
What do you think of it now; 
farmers of Harrison County? 
[Cries of “We think it is 
right!”] 

in 1891 you had, according to 
your banners displayed here to- 
day, 153,503 sheep of an average 
vuln of $5perhead. In1896 you 
have but 92,000 sheep, worth 
only $1.50 per head. In 1891 
you received from 30 to 32 cents 
per pound for your wool; in 
1896, for the same grade of wool, 
from 14 to 16 cents per pound. 
This enormous loss to a great 
industry is truly astounding, 
and calls for serious considera- 
tion and — remedy, if one 
can be found, and the only 
remedy we have in the United 
States is by the ballot; and if it 
is protection you want, you 
know what party carries the 
banner of protection. 

Prior to the enactment of the 
Wilson tariff law you had en- 
joyed, almost without interrup- 
tion, from the beginning of the 
Government a tariff on your 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN IN HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


Mr. Bryan. I therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, denounce as falla- 
cious, as unworthy of considera- 
tion, the only reason that can be 
given in support of the tariff on 
wool as a protective tariff and 
for protective purposes.—Con- 
gressional Record, volume 23, 
page 2126, 


Mr. Bryan. Out in Nebraska 
there was a time when we had 
almost one sheep for each man, 
woman, and child. We look 
back to it as the ‘‘ mutton age” 
of Nebraska. [Laughter.] But, 
alas, that happy day has passed. 
The number of sheep has con- 
tinually decreased, until now, if 
every woman in the State named 
Mary insisted upon having a pet 
lamb at the same time, we would 
have to go out of the State to 
get lambs enough to go around. 
[Laughter and applause. | 

No; it is not eee of the 
importance of the industry, nor 
is it because it is an infant in- 
dustry. You may go back into 
history, sacred or profane, as far 
as tradition runs, and you will 
find the record of the sheep. 
Homer tells how Ulysses escaped 
from the cave of the Cyclops by 
means of asheep. We read in 
the Bible that when Isaac was 
about to be offered up, away 
back in the patriarchal days, a 
ram was found — by the 
horns in a thicket and offered in 


his stead; and further back than 
that, in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis—I think in the second 
verse; my Republican friends 
of course will remember [Jaugh- 











1897. 
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product to protect you from the 
competition of the cheaper lands 
and the cheaper labor of other 
countries. By that act your 
product was made free and 
opened up to the unrestricted 
competition of all the wool of 
the world. What makes that 
act more indefensible is, first, 
that it was wholly unnecessary, 
and second, that it was singling 
out one of the greatest industries 
of the country for immediate 
sacrifice, leaving other indus- 
tries having no greater claim 
upon the consideration of the 
Government practically un- 
harmed. 

No class of our citizens have 
suffered so much from the tariff 
as the woolgrowers of the 
United States, and none were 
more deserving of generous 
treatment than they. So inex- 
cusable was this act that the 
President, who favored a reduc- 
tion of tariff all along the line 
and believed in free raw ma- 
terial, was unwilling to sign the 
bill, and used these characteris- 
tic words against it: 

It may well excite our wonder that 
Democrats are willing todepart from 
this (free-raw-material doctrine) the 
most Democratic of all tariff princi- 
ples, and that the inconsistent ab- 
surdity of such a = departure 
should be emphasized by the sugges- 
tion that the wool of the farmers be 
put on the free list and the protection 
of tariff taxation be placed around 


the iron ore and coal of corporations 
and capitalists. 


But this did not avert the fa- 
tal blow. Less organized than 
other industries in the country, 
you were unable to secure the 
recognition to which you were 
justly entitled. and your great 
product was made the victim of 
free trade. 

In all the years in which the 
Republican party was in power 
you know that it gave protection 
to wool, and in the act of 1890 
gave to this industry increased 
protection. That law—the law 
of 1890—gave to every agricul- 
tural product of this country, 
every farmer's product in this 
country, the best protection 
everhad. Every protection that 
could be given to them against 
outside competition and to pre- 
serve the home market was al- 
ways cheerfully and generously 
accorded by the Republican 
party. 

The platform of the national 
Republican party singles out the 
wool industry and makes of it 
special mention as entitled to 
full protection under our reve- 
nue laws. This is the language 
of the national platform: 


To all our products—to those of the 
mine and field, as well as those of the 
shop and oy hemp, to wool, 
the product of the great industry of 
sheep husbandry, as well as to the 
finished woolens of the mill, we prom- 
ise the most ample protection. 

And what the Republican 
party promises it is in the habit 
of performing. It does not 
make promises to be broken. It 
says what it means and means 
what it says. If clothed with 

wer in all branches of the 
vernment, it will give to this 


| 


ter]—it is recorded of the second | great industry fair and just pro- 


son of the first earthly pair, 

‘‘Abel was a keeper of sheep.” 

And from that day to this—— 
Mr. Stupson. I want to ask 


tection with all other industries 


| of the country. 


the gentleman if we are to un- | 


derstand that this is a sacrifice 
you are offering up on the altar 
of protection? 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir; we are 
only beginning an attack which 
will be continued just as long 
as there is anything to remedy. 
[Applause. } 

But I was going to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that from that day 
to this the sheep has been the 
constant companion of man in 
all his travels, and it has dif- 
fered from its modern owner, 
perhaps, the most in that it is 
recognized as the symbol of 
meekness. [Laughter.}|—Con- 
gressional Record, volume 23, 
page 2126. 


Mr. Bryan. I have often 
thought how perplexed the sheep 
must have been after the pas- 
sage of the last bill (the MchKin- 
ley bill) when they got together 
and consulted among themselves 
as to how they were going to in- 
crease the amount of their wool 
now that the tariff had made it 
necessary. [Laughter.] But 
nobody, Mr. Chairman, has said 
to this House that protection 
would reduce the price of pas- 
turage in this country, nor has 
anybody claimed that it would 
so moderate tlie climate as to do 
away with the necessity for win- 
ter feeding. 

The theory, Mr. Chairman, 
upon which this is justified 
mightas well be met hereas any- 
where; and I want to state, as 
emphatically as words can state 
it, that I consider it as false in 
economy and vicious in policy to 


attempt to raise at a high price | 


in this country that which we 
can purchase abroad at a low 
price.—Congressional Record, 
volume 23, page 2126. 


Mr. Bryan. The 
throughout the country de- 
clared in favor of free wool and 
a reduction of the tariff, and 
the farmers want free wool be- 
cause they can not be hood- 
winked and deceivedany longer, 
as these gentlemen seem to 
think. 

Mr. JoHnson of Ohio. 
why keep it from them? 

Mr. BrYAN. I would like to 
have it now. 

Mr. Jounson of Ohio. Well, 
let us have it now. 

Mr. Bryan. The gentleman 
can not bring free wool too soon 
to suit me.—Congressional Rec- 
ord, volume 26, page 893. 


Mr. PIcKLER. I will help you 
this far. Iam in favor of pro- 
tecting all industries alike toa 
reasonable extent. Iam not in 


| $15,421,000, and which in 


people | 


Then | 


But, my fellow-citizens, what 
we want, whether we produce 
wool or any other agricultural 
product—what we want is to 
preserve the splendid home mar- 
ket to our own American pro- 
ducers. Itis the best market in 
the world. There is no other 
market like it, and upon every 
principle of justice and fair play 
it belongs to us and nobody else 
before us. Protection to the 
farmer has been recognized from 
the beginning of the Govern- 
ment until now. 

As showing the importance of 
your industry, it is only neces- 
sary to say that in 1892 there 
were 700,000 woolgrowers in the 
United States—700,000 people 
whose chief occupation was that 
of woolgrowing. There were 
probably one-fourth as many 
more who were owners of small 
flocks of sheep in the United 
States. Thisindustry employed 
besides those who owned the 
flocks, it is estimated, at least 
500,000 laborers, representing, 
with those who were depend- 
ent upon them, nearly 2,500,000 
people. 

There were 700,000 farms, av- 
eraging 160 acres each, devoted 
to this industry, and the moun- 
tainous regions and the vast 
plains of the great West, which 
are not adapted to other kinds 
of farming, have been utilized 
in this great industry and made 
valuable. Every one of these 
farms, comprising 160 acres of 
land—112,000,000 acres in all— 
have been seriously injured by 
placing wool upon the free list. 

In one of the agricultural pa- 
pers of the West I have seen the 
statement that in Oregon,Utah, 
Washington, Idaho, and western 
Montana there were 6,710,746 
sheep, which were worth in 1892 
L806 
were worth only $6,710,000. In 
1892 we had 47, 273,553 sheep in 
theUnited States, valued at$125,- 
000,000. In 1895 we had 38, 298,- 
000, valued at $65,000,000. The 
total imports of woolen goods in 
1892, under the Republican pro- 
tective-tariff law, were a little 
above $37,000,000, and in 1895, 
under the Wilson tariff law, the 
imports amounted to more than 
$60,000,000. 


HIS OWN WORDS OF 188 RECALLED 


On April 2, 1@88,in presenting 
the minority report in opposition 
to the Mills tariff bill in the 
National House of Representa- 
tives, I said: 

Wool on the free list is a deadly as- 
sault upon a great agricultural inter- 
est, and will fall with terrible se 
verity upon a million people, their 
households, and dependencies. It 
will destroy invested capital, unsettle 
established values, wrest from flock 
masters their lifetime earnings, bank- 
rupt thousands of our best and most 
industrious farmers, and drive them 
into other branches of agriculture 
already overcrowded. It is a vicious 
and indefensible blow at the entire 
agricultural interests of the country. 


Alexander Hamilton, in his 
report upon manufactures made 
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favor of making the farmer bear 
all the brunt. as you make him 
to do in this bill, and yet give 
protection to the manufacturers 
inthe East. [Applause.| That 
is What you do by this bill. 

Mr. Bryan. The gentleman 
from South Dakota | Mr. Pick- 
ler] was complaining to-day be- 
cause we would not allow the 
egg producers of this country to 
tax the egg consumers, and as 
long as he asks a tariff on eggs, 
he must submit to it on manu- 
factures. 

Mr. PicKLER. Would not the 
gentleman do well to take more 
care of the woolgrowers and egg 
producers, and let the repre- 
sentatives of the consumers of 
these products take care of 
them? The gentleman had bet- 
ter take care of the farmers of 
the Northwest, whom he in part 
represents. 

Mr. Bryan. If the gentleman 
who represents the farmers of 
South Dakota would help to take 
care of the farmers instead of 
standing up for 98 per cent duty 
on the woolen goods which his 
people wear, and for an average 
of 50 per cent on the tariff sched- 
ules, he would do them better 
service. 

Mr. PICKLER. Our people do 
not pay a cent of that. Wedo 
not wear broadcloth out there. 
{Laughter.] —Congressional 


Record. volume 26, page 227 
(appendix). 
Mr. Bryan. Wool, for in- 


stance, is the chief raw material 
in the woolen industry, and it 
has been placed upon the free 
list. Whether the tariff on wool 
has raised the price of wool to 
the sheep grower above the point 
it would have reached without 
a tariff is a question which has 
been discussed rather than set 
tled. Speaking for myself, it is 
immaterial, in my judgment, 
whether the sheep grower re- 
ceives any benefit from the tariff 
or not.—Congressional Record, 
volume 26, page 226 (appendix 


BRYAN FAVORED THE 
GORMAN BILL AFTER 
LAND DENOUNCED IT. 


Mr. Bryan favored the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill, even after it 
had become so obnoxious that 
some of its former friends could 
not support it, when Grover 
Cleveland said of it: 


It may well excite your 

that Democrats are willing to depart 
from this the most Democratic of 
tariff principles, and that the most 
inconsistent absurdity of such a pr 

posed departure should be empha 
sized by the suggestion that the wool 
of the farmer be put on the free list 
and the protection of tariff taxation 
be placed around the iron ore and 
coal of corporations and capitalists 


WILSON- 
CLEVI 


Tom L. Johnson, in his speech 
in the House of Representa- 
tives against the Wilson bill, as 
amended by the Senate, de- 


nounced it because it imposed 
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to Congress one hundred and 
four years ago, said: 

This idea of an extensive domestic 
market for the us produce of the 
soil is of the first importance. It is, 
~ i th — — most — 

uA uces to a flourishing s 
of agriculture. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 


Experience has taught me that 
manufacturers are as necessary toour 
independence as toourcomfort. The 
duties we lay on allarticles of foreign 
manufacture w prudence re- 
= us to establish at home, with 

triotic determination of every 

citizen to use no foreign article 

ee See panne * pane — re = 

aga a pse into fore nd- 

ency. My ownideais that we d 

encourage home manufacturers to 
the extent of our own consum 


I have said that the home 
market is the best market. You 
know that from experience, and 
the home market is made better 

i our factories = 
giving employment to 
workingmen. Put every idle 
man in the country to work and 
your consumers will be in- 
creased; and when your con- 
sumers are increased, then your 
market is improved and the 
better the — you receive for 

r product. 

"Ten remember that in 1892 it 
was repeatedly stated that free 
wool would increase the price 
of wool to the American wool- 
wer {a voice, ‘That's the 
iggest lie that was ever told”}, 
but then you heard them tell it. 
There may have been some farm- 
ers who thought that was true. 


There are none who think so Ohio 


now. It was said that if we 
opened up this country to the 
free use of the wool of the world, 
the farmers would be benefited. 


It was done, and with what ;,4 


benefit you know better than I 
can tell you. 
_Now they tell you that free 


degrad 
urmoney. You have already 
fleeced by loss of your 
flocks, and you do not propose 
to be fleeced further by loss on 
your money. 
We have opened up our mills 
to the wool of the world, and 
both the wool and the woolen 
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a duty on sugar and removed 
the duty from wool. He said: 


You can not disguise it from the 
people, for the people know it 


In opposing the same measure 
Bourke Cockran said: 


The iron industry will march to 
greater activity under this bill than 
the wool industry. 


But Mr. Bryan was so bent 
upon ng at the farmers’ 
wool that he voted for the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill, with all its in- 
iquitous discriminations. The 
record of that vote is found in 
the ConGrREssionaAL REcoRD, 
volume 26, page 8482. 


RESULTS OF FREE WOOL, 


Mr. Bryan got free wool for 
the farmer. e results are no 
longer a matter of discussion. 













They are clearly set forth in the 
following: 
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SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS ABANDONING FREE TraDE—SIGNIFIC\.. 
OF THE RecENT VOTES IN CONGRESS ON THE TARIFF Bi!) _ 
A BrYANESE FALSEHOOD EXxPosED—ALL oF THE SouTH:).. 
Mempers WHO VOTED FOR PROTECTION ARE NOT Impor.. 
TIONS FROM THE NorTH, BUT NATIVE SOUTHERNERS—S\ , 
PopuLists WHO ARE ALSO PROTECTIONISTs. pa 


{Bureau of the Baltimore American. } 


WASHINGTON, June 1° 

Nothing has more disturbed the Democratic leaders in and + 
of Congress than the fact that the large number of Democr.:'- 
members from the South have, within the past few days «| 
weeks, cast their votes in favor of a protective tariff, and that ),,, 
less than one-third of the members of Congress from south of \|., 
son and Dixon’s line have either ee ey, for a high rate 
protection in the pending tariff bill or to cast their vores 
against it. -two thern men in the House voted for +)... 
Ding'ey bill, and five others from that section—Populists—ref 1)... ; 
to vote against it; while in the Senate, as is well known, num! \;s 
of Southern Democrats and Populists have voted for either hig)\, + 
rates of protection than were ori poet in the bill or than 


ON hat ath ines sentiment in the So 

is gro t uth isa genu- 
ine one, and agg Be result of the devel tof manufact “4 
ing industries in section, is t; but the necessity for 
excusing and minimizing it has | . Bryan’s organ, the Omaha 
World-Herald, and other papers to assert that the protective y.1.. 
from the South is cast by men not natives of that section, and not 
representing its real sentiment. 

A BRYAN FALSEHOOD. 


In a recent issue the Omaha World-Herald, commenting upon 
this subject, says: 
During the iast decade a great deal of Northern ital has been in- 
z in ee ae enterprises, and it is natural that. the 
talis years paternalisin rotection, 
should still Gling tot, The voices from the South crying Eipmeeection are 
into that section from protection-nurtured 
oe Sens Sot we ae the voices of Southerners. * * The protec 
tionists in the South are those who have left the sterile hills of New England 
and wandered down South to 


is interesting, and especially so because it is un- 
true. Its untruthfulness adds to its Graney oseeae it Shows to 
the Democratic leaders are forced in at- 


y ve oe 
or adopted, were cast by men not ves of that section—carpet- 
———. absolutely untrue. Five Democrats voted for the 

bill in the House—KLeBerG and SLAYDEN, of Texas, anil 
ma. Six Democrats 


blished in the onal Directory, is a native-born 

Sout Sear, aut hestneas of his life in that section. 
“ALL ARE NATIVE SOUTHERNERS. 

Senator McENERY was born at Monroe, La.; was nominated by 
the Democratic party as tieutenant-governor 
weaby the ager siseahe lee ae 

same 
ee oe , 


held office as a Democrat by appointment of President 
Cleveland, and was elected to Co as a Democrat. 

Mr. SLtaypen, of Texas, who is a native of Kentucky, was 
eee oe ; the jingl bill in Siete Manner 
a 

| McLaurin, of Senth Cuscthan, tapweksh- dar alate pectention tn 








oe. 
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features of the bill, is a native of South Carolina, was elected 
attorney of that State as a Democrat, and four times 
elected to Congress asa Democrat. Senator TILLMAN, of South 
Carolina, who voted fora high rate of protection on cotton, and 
thus enabled its adoption by the Senate, is a native of South Car- 
olina, was nominated for governor in that State by the Demo- 
cratic convention and elected, and was elected to the Senate of the 

United States as a Democrat. : 
Senator Bacon, of Georgia, who led the successful fight for the 
rotection of cotton, and also voted with the Republicans for a 
Bish rate of = on lumber, is a native of Georgia, was 
sident of State Democratic convention in 1880, elected a 
Democratic Presidential elector in 1868, was a Democratic mem- 
ber of the Georgia house of representatives for fourteen years, 
and was elected to the United States Senate as a Democrat. Sen- 
ator CLAY, of the same State, who voted with Mr. Bacon for pro- 
tection to cotton and lumber, is also a native of Georgia, was 
chairman of the State Democratic executive committee, and still 
holds that position, and was elected to the Senate as a Democrat. 
Senator Martin, of Virginia, voted with the Republicans for a 
high protection on lumber. He is a native of Virginia, and his 

has never been questioned. 
THE POPULISTS. 


Senator Butter, of North Carolina, Populist, who voted not 
only for protection to cotton but has sundry other high-protec- 
tion amendments to the tariff bill now pending, is a native of 
North Carolina, was a Democrat prior to 1892, since which he has 





been a , and is now chairman of the national committee 
of that . Five Southern Populists in the House refused to 
vote the ve-tariff bill—FowLerR, Martin, SHv- 


FORD, SKINNER, and Strowp, of North Carolina—all of them be- 
ing natives of the State og | now represent. 

t is thus apparent from the examinationof the personal history 
of the Democrats from the South who have voted for the protect- 
ive features of the tariff bill that in every case they are natives 
of that section and lifelong Democrats, and that of the six South- 
ern Populists who voted for or refused to vote against the pro- 
tective features of the tariff bill every one is a native of the South 
and formerly a Democrat. 

The same rule in most cases applied to the 30 Republicans from 
the South. The Republican party has in Congress to-day a greater 
number of members from south of Mason and Dixon’s line than 
ever before, with the ble exception of a single Congress 
shortly after the close of the war. Four of these—PRITCHARD, of 
North Carolina; Drnor, of Kentucky; ELxkins, of West Virginia; 
and WELLINGTON, of Maryland—are in the United States Senate. 
Mr. Prrrewarp, Mr. Desor, and Mr. WELLINGTON are native- 
born and Mr. ELKINs a native of Ohio. 

The South has 27 ublican members in the House. Six of 
these are from Maryland, and of these, 2 are natives of Northern 
States. Four members are from Kentucky, all natives of that 
State, and 2 from Tennessee, both natives of the South; 2 are from 
i both natives of that State, and 3 are from North Caro- 
natives of that State. Of the 50 Southern votes in Con- 
for, or refused to be cast inst, the protective features 
bill now pending, only 7 are by men who are natives 
while 4 of the Northern votes cast for the protective 
House—Barnam, of California; Lacey, of Iowa; 
cae of Iowa, and Morris, of Minnesota—are natives of the 
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Figures TELL THE Story. 
Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses have contained a 
of blicans from the South than an 
them for re years. The tari 
— of four years ago, which pro unsatisfactory in 
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shows the number of Republican 
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House either voting for a protective tariff measure or refusing to 
vote against it, and with leading Southern Democrats denouncing 
free trade and free raw materials and asking for increased protection 
upon the products of their fields, mines, and workshops, there cer- 
tainly is ample justification for the statement that protection is 
gaining ground in the South. 


FARMERS TO GET SEEDS ON A NEw SystemM—New PLANTS TO 


BE URGED—SECRETARY WILSON’sS INTELLIGENT, PRACTICAL 
IpEA—To Drversiry FarM Propucts—VEGETABLE Foops Now 
BROUGHT FROM OTHER LANDS OR NOT UsSep HERE AT ALL WILL 
BE GIVEN A Farr TRIAL—CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION WILL BE 
PAID THE SUGAR BEET, ABOUT WHICH THERE IS INCREASING 
INQUIRY EVERYWHERE— MARKET ABROAD FOR AMERICAN 
Darry PrRopvucts. 


{From the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14—(Special.) 
No question has been more frequently asked by members of Con- 


gress since the new Administration came into power than that 
relating to the respective attitude of the Agricultural Department, 
especially with regard to the distribution of seeds to the farmers 
of the country. 
tion during the past four years, and that Secretary Morton per- 
sistently opposed appropriations for this purpose and the distribu- 
tion of seeds to the farmers of the country under the custom which 
had so long prevailed. 
interrogation of every member of Congress, especially those from 
the agricultural sections, to the new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wilson. 
** Yes; but it will be under a different system, and one which will, 
I hope, develop new resources and 3 greater diversification of agri- 
cultural industries and agricultural products.” 


As everybody knows, this has been a vexed ques- 


“Are we going to get our seeds?” is the 


To these inquiries the Secretary invariably responds, 


RESULT OF A STUDY OF FOOD PLANTS. 
Secretary Wilson is bringing to the management of the Agri- 


cultural Department a happy combination of practical experience 
as a farmer, a scientist, and a Congressman. 
practical farm life were followed by experience in Congress, and 
since that time a scientific study and practical experimentation in 
his work as director of the State experiment station of Iowa. 
the few days in which he has been in charge of the Department, 
he has set on foot a line of work which it is believed will sup- 
Bly to the farmers of the country, through the usual channels of 


His long years of 


In 


tribution by members of Congress and the experiment stations, 


an entirely new application of the system of seed distribution, 
and one intended not onl 


to diversify and increase the produc- 
tion of the farms, but to add largely to the value of farm products 


and keep at home enormous cums of money which we are annually 


sending abroad for agricultural products, while at the same time 
making a home market abroad for the products of the farmers of 
the United States. 

Mr. Wilson’s experience as the head of the experiment station 
of his own State, in which he coupled penctheal experience as a 
farmer with intelligent scientific observation and knowledge of 
the various kinds of agricultural products, has resulted in a 
marked improvement in the value and diversification of farm 
products in Iowa, and plans which he has already outlined to the 
members of Congress with whom he has talked show to them that 
this intelligent system is to be applied to the entire agricultural 
system of the United States. Corn, which in his own State brings 
no more than 10 or 15 cents per. bushel for marketing, is, in his 
opinion, worth several times that if properly fed, and he has 

ready put on foot plans for the investigation of the experiments 
made in this line in various States, especially with reference to 
the utilization of these and other farm products for feeding sheep, 
a system through which he believes the agricultural products may 
prove more valuable than in the past, especially by reason of the 
difficulty farmers have had in procuring other classes of food ani- 
mals to which to feed the enormous grain crops which this country 
has produced during the past few years. 


LESS FAT AND MORE LEAN, 


But .it is not to this line alone that he is confining his experi- 
ments and researches and plans. In the distribution of seeds, he 
is preparing to supply the farmers of the country with the class 
of plants which have proven exceptionally valuable in other parts 
of the world and in experiments which have been conducted in a 
few of the States of this country. The people of the world now, 
Mr. Wilson finds, are demanding nitrogenous foods and not re- 
quiring such quantities of the class of food obtained from the fat- 
producing grains which have sent American lard all over the 
world, but for which the demand has of late somewhat fallen off. 
In other words, fats are less in demand, and the nitrogenous 
products which furnish juicy chops and cutlets and palatable, 
strength-producing steaks are now more demanded. 

Leguminons plants, which are rooted and rich in nitrogen, 
Japanese beans, field pease, and pod- ing plants generally, are 
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' farmers in the production of the —— supply of the United States. 


‘ under orders which were given by Mr. Wilson 


found to be more valuable where they have been tested in this and 
other countries; and so the farmers of the country this year will 
find theirseed packages of an entirely different character from those 
they have been accustomed to receive. In the experiments made 
in the State of Iowa during the last few years all the world has 
been ransacked for varieties of nitrogen-producing plants with 
which to ey the demand which the new order of things in the 


consumption of animal food has created. 


Field pease from Canada, Japanese beans and clover from the 
Orient, a peculiar class of pod-bearing plants from the South, and 
other products of various portions of Europe, where these matters 


have been carefully and scientifically studied, have all been 


brought into requisition in the experiments made by him, and so 
successfully that he is preparing to apply thisinformation to such 


other sections of the country as are likely to find it useful. 


In the experiments which have been made in certain of the ag- 


ricultural stations, especially those of Iowa, it has been found 


that by a combination of these deep-rooted plants it is practicable 


to furnish a succession of crops which shall give from the openin 
of the season until snowfall a constant supply of nitrogenous f 
for animals, which adds very greatly to their value for food. It 


is in the hope and expectation of applying this system to the great 


stock-producing area, with such modifications as soils, climate, 

and surroundings may suggest, that the new Secretary of Agri- 

culture will surprise the farmers of the land when they open their 

seed packages which they are to receive under this Administration. 
SUGAR-BEET PROTECTION, 


But it is not in this alone that Mr. Wilson has given his atten- 


> tion during the first few days of his work. He has found in his 


work, as have many others who have had occasion to study the 
interests of the farming element, that no subject engrosses the 
farmers of the country more than that of sugar-beet production, 
From the North and the West especially the demand for sugar- 
beet seeds and opportunity for experiment in sugar-beet produc- 
tion has been very great, and now the demand has come from the 
South, where many of the farmers believe that it is practicable to 
grow the sugar beet. 

This statement is not limited to the farmers and those directly 
interested in agriculture. The capitalists and business men of the 
towns and cities stand ready to invest large sums of money in beet- 
sugar factories, hears it is found that the beets can be raised 
successfully in their sections of the country. With this in view, 
Secretary Wilson has arranged to distribute beet seeds to every 
county in the United States in which beet culture seems at all 
likely to succeed. Contracts have already been made for a very 
large quantity of seeds of the best varieties of sugar beets, and the 
work of distributing them will begin very soon. 

This seed will go to the experiment stations of the various 
States, and from thence be sent to each county, with instructions 
to those receiving them to send the beets thus produced to the 
a station of that State for analysis. Instead of discour- 
aging the farmers of this country in their ambitions to produce 
the sugar for which $100,000,000 are now annually sent abroad, as 
seems to have been the case under the recent Administration, 
every nee will be given to the experiments and to the 
investment of funds by those desiring to cooperate with the 


In addition to this, Secretary Wilson has also set on foot a line 
of inquiries which he hopes and expects will materially increase 
the market abroad for the dairy products of the United States. 
He is meoene with the belief hat the United States might fur- 
nish to England and other parts of Europe many million dollars’ 
worth of dairy products which they now draw from other 8 
of the world, and that it can readily be accomplished by studying 
the tastes and demands of those niarkets. The form of package, 
method of preparation and sorting, and these minor details which 
seem unimportant in themselves, but which finally determine the 
selection of almost any class of articles, are al y being studied 

uring the v 
on days of his occupancy of the desk of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 


RepusLicAN Party THE REAL FRIEND OF BIMETALLISM—BACK 
oF CONFERENCES—EARLY ON RECORD AS FAVORING INTER- 
NATIONAL ACTION—REVIEW OF WoRK OF PREVIOUS COMMIS- 
ston SHows LitTLe To CREDIT OF DEMOCRATS. 

{From the Chicago Inter Ocean. ]} 

That the Republican party in the United States has been on all 
former occasions, as it is to-day, foremost in the movements in 
favor of international action in behalf of silver is entirely appar- 
ent from a study of the history of the earlier conferences and pre- 
liminary work which preceded them. 

Atevery step in the progress of legislation or official action with 
reference to the proposed international conference of 1897 the pro- 
fessed friends of silver in the Democratic, ist, and Free Silver 
parties have embarrassed rather than the work, their 
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ULY 24, 
speeches in Congress and their utterances in the news apers hay 
ing, from first to last, insisted that no conference could })r.\\, ibly 
be brought about, and that, if held, no results could be oht.:\;, dq 
When this is compared with the action of the Republican |o),\.r< 
both in the present case and in the former conferences, {}) 5, 
trast is startling. . 


PREVIOUS CONFERENCES RECALLED, 


Four international monetary conferences looking to an i1\:.;. ased 
use of silver and the restoration of bimetallism have been 11.1 jy 
the past thirty years. The first was held at the invitation o¢ 


France and met in Paris June 17, 1867. The second met » the 
invitation of the United States at Paris August 16, 187s. T), 
third was called by the United States and France jointly and }\.\q 
in Paris in 1881, and the fourth was called by the United States 
and met at Brussels November 22, 1892. ‘i 

A fifth might have been held in 1893 had President Cleyelang 
chosen to call together again the delegates to the conference of 
1892, who adjourned with the understanding that they shouiq 
meet again in case any of the nations represented chose ty ¢)] 
them together. Mr. Cleveland, however, although urged to take 
this step to reassemble this conference, which made consider- 
able progress at its first meeting, omitted to do so, and it now 
remains for a Republican President, his successor, to again cli a 
conference. The preliminary steps for such action have already 
a in the appointment of the commission named on Mon- 

ast. 

The first international conference upon this subject was called, 
as above indicated, in France, and was held during the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1867. The primary object of this was the establishment, 
if practicable, of an international silver coin. The United States 
was represented at this nee te a see Gen. Samuel 
E. Ruggles, of New York, —— by a Republican President, 


and at the recommendation of the ng members of the party. 
The work of that conference, although not successful as regards 
the object for which it was called, is looked upon by bimetallists 


generally as extremely important. 
WORK OF THE SECOND COMMISSION. 


The next step in behalf of bimetallism was also the work of the 
Republican party. It was the appointment of a commission under 
joint resolution passed by a Republican Senate, whose members 
were to make an inquiry ‘‘into the change which has taken place 
in the relative values of gold and silver and the causes thereof, 
whether permanent or otherwise,” and ‘‘into the policy of the 
restoration of the double standard in this country, and if restored, 
what the legal ratio between the two coins, silver and gold, should 
be.” This was not an international commission. 

The Republicans t in this commission were Senator 

Jones, of Nevada; George 8. Boutwell, George Willard, of the 
House of Representatives, and Prof. Francis Bowen, of Harvard 
College. The secretary of the commission also was a Republican, 
Hon. George Weston, of Maine. The Democratic party was rep- 
resented by Lewis V. , RicHaRD P. BLanp, Randall L. Gib- 
son, and William Groesbeck. Three members of this commission, 
headed by Senator Jongs, reported in favor of the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 15} to 1, the standard of the Latin Union. 
The other members of the commission, including Mr. Groesbeck, 
Mr. BLAND, Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Bowen, and Mr. Gibson, presented 
separate minority reports, but did not concur in the recommenda- 
tion for the new ratio of 15} to 1. 
While the re of the commission of 1876, which was appointed 
by President t, did not lead to Congressional action, it was 
quickly followed by an international monetary conference. This 
conference was brought about through legislation inaugurated by 
a Republican Senate, supported by the ublican votes in the 
House. The conference was called by a blican President, 
and distinguished ublicans formed a majority of the represen- 
tation of the United States in it. 

The invitations to various nations to meet delegates from the 
United States at Paris, August 17, 1878, was accepted by eight 
nations. The delegates from the United Statss were ex-Governor 
Fenton, of New York, chairman; Gen. Francis A. Walker, W. 5. 
Groesbeck, and 8. Dana Horton, the latter ee as sec- 
retary of the delegation, but given the same ts on the floor of 
the conference as the members of the com on. All these gen- 
tlemen, with the exception of Mr. Groesbeck, were Republicans. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD'’S SENTIMENTS. 


The next international silver conference was held at the joint 
invitation of the United States and France, April 18, 1881, the call 
the conference t of thereat hav- 








1897. 





Not only was a majority of the delegates chosen from the Re- 


ublican y, but the Republican President of that date (Gar- 
Feld), in his inaugural address a few months earlier, indicated 
the earnestness of his party in behalf of international action by 


saying, With reference to the disparity between gold and silver: 
| confidently believe that an arrangement can be made between 
the leading commercial nations which will secure the general use 
h metals.” 

“a fourth and last international conference on bimetallism was 
held at Brussels November 22, 1892, having been called by a Re- 
publican President, Benjamin Harrison, authorized by an amend- 
ment attached to the sundry civil bill by the Republican Senate, 
and the representation of the United States on the commission 
being, as on al] former occasions, made up largely of Republicans. 
The delegates of the United States were WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 
Joun P. Jones, Henry W. Cannon, Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
Edwin H. Terrell, and James B. McCreary. 


TEXT OF INSTRUCTIONS. 


The instructions to these delegates, prepared by a Republican 
Secretary of State, John W. Foster, were: 
the opinion of the President [Mr. Harrison] and, as he believes, of the 
Ls of the United : 


States, with singular unanimity, that the full use of 


Fiver 88 & coined metal, at a ratioto gold to be fixed by agreement between 


the t commercial nations of the world, would very highly promote the 
prosperity of the people of all the countries of the world. For this reasoa 
your and most important duty will be to secure, if possible, an agree- 
ment am the chief commercial nations of the world looking to interna- 
tional bimetalliam, that is, the unlimited coinage of gold and silver into money 
of full debt-paying power at a fixed ratio in coinage common to all the agree- 
ing powers. 

The report of the American delegates on their return shows that 
the form of expression prepared by these delegates, ‘‘ That in the 
opinion of this conference it is desirable that some measure may 
be formed for increasing the use of silver in the currency system 
of the nations,” received the approval of nearly every one of the 
nations there represented. This conference had by far the largest 
attendance of any which had theretofore been held. 


Has Gotp “APPRECIATED”?—STARTLING FIGURES UPON THE 
Wor.p’s GoLp Propuction—THE GOLD MONEY OF THE WORLD 
is Four Times as Mucu ror Eacu PERSON as Firty YEARS 
AGO—ENoRMOUS INCREASE IN PRODUCTION AND COINAGE. 

[By O. P. Austin.] 

Has gold “ appreciated”? 

The advocates of the free coinage of silver say that it has. Like 
the man who thinks his own train in motion because the one along- 
side is moving in an opposite direction, the silver men insist that 
instead of all other prices (including that of silver) having fallen, 
the price of gold has really risen, and the price of everything else 
has stood still. They assert that there has been a steady change 
in the ratio of a dollarin gold to a given quantity of grain, cotton, 
clothing, food, and silver, and argue that since one dollar in gold 
will buy more of all commodities in the markets of the world to- 
day than it did in 1873, gold has advanced in value, while the value 
of other articles has stood still. Hence their constant assertion 
that “ gold has appreciated.” 

Let us see. To appreciate means to increase in value. Any- 
Sa increases in value does so either because it has grown 
relatively scarce or because each individual needs more of it for 
Now, this happened about gold? Fifty years ago the world 

billion a in round numbers; now it has a billion anda 

. The pop tion has increased 50 per cent in fifty years. 
Has the gold of the world increased at the same rate as the popu- 
lation? If so, have we any right to assume that gold has appreci- 
ated? If it appears that it has increased more rapidly than the 
population, would it not rather depreciate than appreciate? 


GOLD PRODUCTION HAS GREATLY INCREASED. 


Let us examine the figures from the best authorities of the world, 
Soetbeer, Mulhall, Preston, and others. Mulhall indicates that 
the amount of gold in the world, coined and uncoined, fifty years 
ago amounted to less than $2,500,000,000. Taking his figures for 


- 


1590 and the production since that date, the gold in the 
world ‘ and uncoined, is shown to be over $7,000,000,- 
000. Thus it will be seen that the world apparently has about 


three times as much gold to-day as it had fifty years ago. 

If had been no increase in population in the meantime, 
there would thus be three times as much gold for each person 
now as there was a half century ago. But the population in- 
creased 50 _ cent, so there is apparently twice as much gold in 

or each individual as there was at that time. 


GOLD COINAGE HAS GREATLY INCREASED, 


But this is not all. —_ only 33 per cent of the gold 
of the world was coined sheen. needs pev.cunt of fo in 
appears that, while the per capita of gold has been 
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doubled, the proportion of that gold which is turned into coin has 
also doubled. 

This means that there is four times as much gold coin for each 
individual in the world to-day as there was fifty years ago. 

Does this look as though there was a scarcity of gold? If gold 
coin is four times as plentiful for each individual to-day as it was 
fifty years ago, is it reasonabye to assume that the legitimate need 
for more of it as a medium of exchange is greater now than it was 
then? If not, how can it be shown that it has * appreciated "? 

There is another way of looking at it. Of the total money of 
the world fifty years ago only 20 per cent was gold. Now nearly 
35 per cent of the money of the world is gold. Had the demand 
for money increased more rapidly than the gold increased, there 
would have been a greater proportionate growth of the other 
kinds of money, either silver or paper or both, for both are plenti- 
ful and are constantly used for currency everywhere. But their 
proportion has decreased, while the proportion of gold has in- 
creased, 

‘** But,” say the friends of silver, ‘‘ the mere fact that gold money 
has increased does not prove that it is sufficient to meet the wants 
of business, because since the crime of 1873 in this country and 
similar crimes about the same date in other countries the quan- 
tity of silver money has decreased.” 


SILVER AND PAPER MONEY HAVE ALSO INCREASED. 


Letussee about that. Preston, the Director of the United States 
Mint, estimates that the world’s silver money in 1873 was $1,817,- 
000,000. He estimates the world’s silver money to-day to be 
$4,070,500,000, of which amount $3,440,700,000 is full legal tender. 
Thus the silver money of the world has apparently more than 
doubled since 1873. This shows the utter failacy of the argument 
of the silver people that silver money has been reduced since 1873. 
It is interesting in this connection also to note that the paper 
money of the world has trebled in the past half century, having 
been in 1848, according to Mulhall, $1,300,000,000, and in 1890, 
$3.875.000,000. 

There is still another light in which this currency question 
should be considered. If the value of a house ‘‘ appreciates,” the 
rent increases proportionately. If it depreciates in value, the rent 
falls. This rule applies equally to the rent of money, usually 
termed interest. This test ought to determine the actual value of 
money and show whether it is scarce or plentiful. In the past 
fifty years rates of interest have fallen from one-fourth to one- 
half, according to the locality, thus indicating that there is less 
scarcity of money to meet business demands than was the case 
fifty years ago. 

The increase in the gold of the world has been something 
enormous in the past half century. Prior to 1845 the average 
production seldom exceeded ten millions a year. Since that time 
it has been from one hundred to two hundred millions a year. 
Thus the rate of production increased tenfold, and in some years 
twentyfold, and had in fifty years trebled the amount of gold in 
the world and quadrupled the amount of gold coined for each 
individual. 

HAS THE GOLD INCREASE KEPT PACE 

BUSINESS? 


WITH THE NEEDS OF 


‘*But,” says somebody, “the business of the world has increased 
enormously meantime, at a much greater rate than the gold has 
increased, and since the amount of gold has failed to keep pace 
with business, gold has naturally appreciated.” 

Let us examine that subject. It is true that the business of the 
world has increased enormously. The value of the industries of 
the globe is to-day, according to Mulhall, three times what it was 
fifty years ago, and the commerce of the world is six times as great 
as it was at that time. In that same period gold has only trebled. 

This would seem to give color to the claim that the increase in 
gold had not kept pace with the demands of commerce. 

NEW 


BUSINESS METHODS REDUCE THE DEMAND FOR COIN, 


But another and very important factor comes into the problem 
just at this point. That factor is the matter of banking facilities 
and the use of the medium of exchange which passes between 
them and their customers and takes the place of the more bulky 
and less convenient coin. Fifty years ago the man who engaged 
in commerce carried with him the gold with which to make his 
purchases. He went by stagecoach and sailing vessel, and the 
gold in his leather belt lay idle weeks or months while the tedious 
journey was being made. 

Now he deposits his money in bank, the banker loans a given 
proportion of his deposits to those who desire its immediate use, 
and it is kept in active circulation meantime. The owner of the 
gold takes in its stead a slip of paper, a draft or bill of exchange, 
good wherever he may present it; and if he wants more, it is 
transferred half way around the world on his demand by tele- 
graph in the twinkling of an eye. The banking facilities of the 


world have increased tenfold in the past fifty years, and instead 
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of most of the business being done by a hand-to-hand exchange 
of money for property, 95 per cent of the business is performed 
with that comparatively new medium of exchange, banking 
aper, whose elasticity, convenience, and power of instant trans- 
er has revolutionized business and reduced enormously the pro- 
rtionate demand for go!d or other metallic money in the great 
usiness transactions of the world. 

The use of this new medium of exchange grows nearer to the 
masses every day. A recent investigation by the Comptroller of 
the Currency showed that nearly 60 per cent of the payments 
made to retailers, such as butchers, grocers, clothiers, and gen- 
eral dealers, are now made in checks instead of by the use of money 
itself. The money which these checks represented had been de- 
posited in the banks by the owners, but only a given proportion 
of it was kept in stock by the bankers, who know by experience 
that only a certain percen of their deposits will be called for 
at one time, and are thus able to loan out a large share of the 
money deposited, and so keep it in active circulation. 

Thus the stock of money, which has itself enormously increased, 
is multiplied many times by the fact that it is used over and over 
again, with ten or twenty times the frequency that it was a half 
century ago. 

This system, which has grown up during the period in which 
business has so greatly increased, changes radically the relations 
of ready cash to the volume of business. It was a premonition of 
this change in business customs which led Mill, in his Principles 
of Political Economy, Volume II, Book III, to say: 

The i = 1 ces u 
unite o owed oe Se ees eee eee ee ee i 
applying toa state of things in which —_ a is, gold or silver—is the 
exclusive instrument of meee and actually passes from hand to d 
every purchase, credit in an unknown. When 
omnes She eyes.& mapuns purchase, y i 
connection between prices and the amount of circulating medium is much 
less direct and intimate, and such connection as does exist no longer admits 
of so siraple a mode of expression. 

Under this system the commodities whose value is expressed in 
terms of the standard of value are exchanged for other commodi- 
ties whose values are also e in the same terms, while actual 
money, apart from its use as a common denominator of value, 
does not enter into the transaction. As this great medium of ex- 
change increases, the need of coin decreases. 


LABOR THE TRUE MEASURE OF VALUE, 


But there is one more test of the actual value of the gold,a test 
which does not depend upon theories or tedious ing as to 
quantities of money or me of business transaction. test 
is a simple one, but the most important, the most accurate and 
far-reaching of all those which have been applied. 

This most important of all tests is the amount of gold which a 
given quantity of labor will buy. 

The real standard of eens It is this which 


and luxuries of life. The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the 
houses in which we live, the necessities which a half century ago 
were considered luxuries are all the result of labor, and the money 
which is paid for them measures the hours of labor which prod: 
them. Labor is, then, the real standard by which to measure 
gold. 


If a day or an hour of labor will buy less gold to-day than it | COmseq 


did fifty ay then it may be y said that gold has 
“appreciated.” If it will buy more to-day than it did 
years ago, then gold has and if each grain of gol 
which an hour of labor brys wil) also purchase more of manufac- 
tured commodities than it did years ago, then the laborer has 
again multiplied the value of his and skill. 

Let us see about that. A ttee of the United States Sen- 
ate, known as the Aldrich Po nangi nee: natn ea Soren — 
gation a few years ago into question of wages prices, 
after a long and thorough research made a , the 
which is everywhere accepted. That in showed 
a day’s labor in nearly all the trades would, 
double the amount of that it did fifty years earlier, and do 
with less hours of in a day. 

For instance, plasterers who. it geal te 1500; banchnenttne ne 
1840, got $1.50 per day were paid in 1890; blacksmiths who 
received $1.50 per da: 1840 got $3 in 1890; ters whose 
in 1840 were $1.25 1890 were paid $2. y wheshurighie wae 
earned $1.25 in 1840 got $2.50 in 1890; a wa received $2 
per day in 1840 were paid $4.25 in 1890, soon. Taking eleven 
representative classes of beige eres engaged in the particular 
inbusttien 464 basis, it was that the average rate of wages 
advanved from $1.80 per day in 1840 to $2.37 in 1890, or that an 
hour of labor would earn nearly twice as much gold in 1890 as it 


2 


a 


- 


did in 1840. 
GOLD HAS DEPRECIATED RATHER THAN APPRECIATED. 
How, then, can it be asserted that gold has “ Rh 
has depreciated, and that highest and noblest of all standards, 
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1890, buy about of 
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for more of other commodities which have stil] ; rther 


human labor, will to-day buy more of it than it did {ift, ,, 
ago, while the depreciated gold thus pure can in turn |) 
depreciated by the improved methods of production, manuf; 
and trans 


ire 


ion which the ingenuity of the human »))),,) |...’ 
wonderful age in which we are living. _ 


TRUE AND FALseE BIMETALLISM. 


Three distinct notions are included in the conception of })),)).;. 
allism. They are as follows: 7 

First. In order that a monetary system 
silver and gold coin must both circulate as money. 

Second. y must circulate at par with each other. 

Third. The parity between them must be real and not artij\. ,,) 
It must be due to an equality in commercial value betwee, 1), 
nena contained in a silver dollar and the gold contained in ) | \,; 

ollar. 

We have not in this country, at the present time, true bi)... ; 
lism; ; ough gold and silver both circulate as 1))..)., 
and although they circulate at with each other, the parity \. 
tween them is not real, but fictitious. The Government ha, \))). 
dertaken to maintain the silver dollar at ge wf with gold by means 
of legislation. It has declared that silver dollars shall be 2 |...) 
tender for the payment of all ewe aes or private, to any 
amount. This is in effect a loan of public credit—as truly .. j; 
the Government had agreed to redeem silver dollars (as it re..y),5 
United States notes) in gold. 

With this explanation and understanding we may be said. ¢\. 
though we have not true bimetallism, to have a modilie! 3) 


shall be truly bime: 


Mic, 


hand At | limited bimetallism, although gold is the legal standard of \.. \... 


The issue in the present ign may be stated as follows: 
Shall we preserve cr ahendanthiomsie’ benstellic system which 
we have, under which the country has enjoyed such unpara!):\.1 
prosperity? And if we decide to make a change in our moneiar\ 
system, shall it be to true bimetallism or to silver monometal!isi: 

The Republican party, in its platform, has declared itself in 
favor of true bimetallism. Itis in favor of the use of both gold 


and silver as , and in favor of making the silver dollar 10 
merely nominally but actually worth as much asa gold doli:r; 
but eltheute chases in the coinage ratio, it does not believe that 


this can be done except by international agreement. The chance 

which the Republican desires, and which it has pledged its.) 
ing about if possible, geen: gahcaee limited and moditied 

bimetallism true complete. 

The advocates of free and unlimited coinage of silver at th» 

other hand, are not true bimetallists, }»- 

not declare themselves in favor of an increase 


of 

cents to 100 cents in gold; (2) while they favor making silver 
i silver, a legal 
fact that the coinage of an 
dollars of that weight would strain tho 
which the silver dollar 

at its face valuation, and it 
at parity with gold; (3) the 
or sent abroad 


i 
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The friends of free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 are, therefore, really—though some of them are nt 


aware of the vocating a change of our monetary syste1. 
modified and limited Moutsiitan te geastics! 


The escape from this conclusion is in the assertion that t)o 
effect of and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1 would be, by increasing the demand for silver bullion, to rais» 
ican ee ee the amount 
2 silver rages we aha a =e + 

of gold bullion amoun pure gold in a gol: 
dollar). Some of those who advocate free and unlimited coin- 


is not a complete absence of proof that this effect 
‘2 think the contrary. | Th» 


By “* ” ratio is meant the comparative weights of gol 
an sine ; a silver dollar sixteen times as much as 
a gold dollar. By “‘commercial” is meant the ve 
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the foundation of the Government, and yet the bullion value of 
the silver dollar declined, in the face of this immense production 
of dollars, from 93 cents in 1878 to 53 cents in 1896, ow would 
unlimited coinage have prevented this decline. 

From this statement of the distinction between true and false 
bimetallism, it is evident that the friends of free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the present legal ratio, 16 to 1, are not genuine 
bimetallists. The Republican party, in common with genuine bi- 
metallists everywhere, is op to the free coinage of silver at 
any other ratio to gold than the commercial ratio. The Repub- 
lican party, therefore, is the party of genuine bimetallism. 

The Republican party is the friend of the silver dollar, since it 
desires to maintain it at parity with gold. The advocates of un- 
limited coinage are not its friends, because the effect of their pol- 
icy, if adopted, would be to reduce its purchasing power to 53 


cents. 

The Republican party, if it is the friend, as we claim, of the sil- 
ver dollar, is the friend of every man who has a silver dollar or 
who hopes to earn one; it is the friend of the miner, the mechanic, 
the farmer, the merchant—in a word, of all the people, without 
distinction of fortune or occupation. 


WoORKINGMEN TO WORKINGMEN—OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 
MEXICAN COMMISSION OF THE TRADE AND LaBor ASSEMBLY 
or Curcaco, Itu.—How Lapsor FARES IN A FREE-SILVER 
Country—Facts WHICH INTEREST EVERY WoORKINGMAN 
AND His FaMILy. 


The workingmen of the United States, whether members of 
labor organizations or not, will be interested in an investigation 
into the conditions of labor and laboring people in the Republic 
of Mexico which has been made by a commission appointed for 
this a by the Trade and Labor meme 5 bape Chicago. 

The c that free coinage of silver would be advantageous to 
the laboring men of the United States has been so persistently 
urged by the advocates of free coinage, and Mexico been so 
ee out as the most prosperous free-silver country in 
the , that it was not unnatural that the labor organizations 
of the country should deem it proper, and indeed almost indis- 

sable, to examine into the condition of labor in Mexico, in order 
enable their members to intelligently decide for themselves what 
their own attitude should be upon this important question. 

It was felt, and very properly, that the labor organizations of 
the country owe it, both to their own members and to workingmen 
generally, to bring about an unprejudiced investigation of this 
subject, made from their own standpoint and by men of their own 


eres without a ibility of prejudice or partisan bias in 
behalf me political organization. 

To this the commission was made up of men selected from 
both parties, whose absolute fairness and strict devotion to the 
interests of labor was beyond question. Patrick Enright, a Sound- 

oney Democrat, a member of the executive board of the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America, a veteran in the history of local 
labor ms, whose name has been well known to the labor- 
ing men of Chicayso for nearly a quarter of a century, was one 
member of the commission. 

J. Maas, a Free-Silver Republican, general organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, also organizer of the seventh 
of the International Typographical Union, and well 
known in labor circles, was the other commissioner. 

It will thus be seen that the commission represented both the 
parties and both sides of the great issue of the campaign, 

currency question, while their nal standing and their de- 
meee to the 


fA 


terests of labor place their report upon such a 
that no man can question its absolute faith and 


The commission was appointed in August, 1896, shortly after 
the issues of the campaign had been meray defined and it became 
apparent that the currency question would be an important fea- 


ture for consideration, y so to the laboring men of the 
country. Its members to Mexico without any flourish 


3 ae or desire to attract attention, but for the sole purpose 


a thorough ees investigation upon which they 
could intelligently, faithfully, and accurately to those in 


they were sent. 
report was special meeting of the Trade and 
bly of Chicago on October 12, 1896. It was listened 
interest, because az man ized its extrome 
himself and his y and to the laboring people 
States, tive of or of the class of employ- 
might be . So absolutely fair and 
report found to be that it was, after its read- 
etcetera Seer, snd tie pablicasion and die- 
an publication and dis- 

the benefit of the laboring men of this country, was 


workingman and every citizen interested in the pros- 
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perity of labor in this country should read this nonpartisan re- 
rs made by laboring men to laboring men and determine for 

imself whether the labor conditions in the country pointed out 
by the friends of free silver as the most prosperous silver-using 
country in the world are sueh as to warrant the adoption of its 
financial system in the United States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS, 


Cuicaao, Inu... October J », 1806, 
To the officers and members of the Chicago Trade and Labor As- 
sembly. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We, your committee, sent to Mexico 
to investigate the condition of the laboring classes of that country, 
present the following as the results of our observations and in- 
vestigations: 

It was painfully evident to us that the toilers of Mexico, from 
the time of the Spanish invasion to the present, have had nochange 
for the better in their social conditions. In the comforts and ne- 
cessities of life they are down to the minimum, and in no time in 
history could their condition have been more deplorable or the 
race would be extinct. 

The principal inducement offered capital to invest in Mexico is 
the cheap native labor to be found and no danger of strikes or 
their consequent evils to the investor. This is one of the strongest 
points advanced in soliciting investments for Mexico, which state- 
ments we have gleaned from native newspapers and literature sent 
broadcast to the world. To this we respectfully cal! the attention 
of the workingmen, as it gives a true status of the condition of 
labor as it exists in our sister Republic, where, in that country, the 
only thing that the toiler has to offer to maintain his existence 
his labor—is the cheapest commodity in the country. To take 
advantage of this, the foreigner is invited to enter and take, and, 
with unbridled sway, enrich himself on the general misery of the 
toilers. For labor creates all wealth, and the creator of all wealth, 
aye, even the Creator of the universe, if possible, would be de 
throned to subserve the interests of man in his greed for affluence 
and power, and in no country among the civilized nations is this 
fact so manifestly true as in the United States of Mexico. 

HOSTILITY TO LABOR 

The Carpenter of Nazareth dignified labor. He proclaimed it 
honorable for all to eat bread by the sweat of their brow. But 
the haughty and indolent Castilian and his hybrid progeny of 
Mexico have perverted the noble words of Him who was ever the 
friend of the poor and lowly. In Mexico to don the raiment of 
toil is to wear the garb of servility. There class distinction is 
carried to a degree a to the castes of India. There the na 
tive toiler believes that he is born to live and diea veritable beast 
of burden, and seemingly is contented with hislot. Butthat con- 
tentment, so harped on by certain writers, is the contentment 
akin to the burro, which, manifesting neither joy nor sorrow, per- 
forms its task with the impressive indifference of an automaton. 

The first stop made by your committee was at E! Paso, Tex., 
where we investigated the wages paid and the conditions of the 
American laborers. From that point we crossed an imaginary 
line (the Rio Grande River being dry), over the only international! 
street railway in the world, to the city of Juarez, formerly called 
Paso Del Norte, and but 2 miles distant from El Paso. At this 
lace a complete change met the eye, everything assuming a 

exican air, and we realized that the time had arrived when the 
real duties of our mission began. We took observations of the 
people as to their appearance, mode of living, social conditions, 
wages paid, and prices of commodities, and were surprised at the 
contrast as compared with conditions, etc., in El Paso. Here we 
first saw the cotton clothing and sandals as worn by the peons. 
The clothing on many of these people was perforated and ab- 
breviated in a manner sufficient to show their bronze skin as the 
sandals showed their feet. 

LIFE OF THE POOR LABORER. 

The two peoples, as to their habits, tastes, customs, and modes 
of life, are such that a comparison is unnatural. Life is regarded 
from very different standpoints, as they live umder different con 
ditions. inasmuch as the Mexican laborer is apparently content 
with the four bare walls of his 10-foot-square adobe hut, with 
nothing inside but the ground to sleep on, a shawl or blanket to 
cover or wrap himself up in, a dish of tortillas (corn pancakes) 
and frijoles (beans) for his frugal meal, and in a large number of 
cases a little pig, a dog, and a chicken or two of the gamecock 
order sharing his scant quarters, while the American laborer 
across the line has all the comforts of home and many of the lux- 
uries of life. 

Mexico, with all its boasted natural resources, charming climate, 
picturesque scenery, traditions, prehistoric ruins, its many and 
ancient churches, is attractive and interesting to the traveler, but 
the northern half of the country, from El Paso to Siloa, a distance 
of nearly 1,000 miles (aside from its many high mountains, which 
no doubt contain rich deposits of coal, silver, or gold), is a barren 
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desert, with nothing but rocks, sagebrush, and cactus to meet the 
eye, and presents anything but the ideal abiding place where civili- 
zation could eke out an existence, and nothing to bear out the moss- 
covered chestnut that health, wealth, and a contented ple live 
and thrive there. Excepting in the towns along the lines of the 
railroad, not a bird or animal was seen, and afew peons and burros 
we saw were half starved and the picture of misery and dejection. 
WAGES ARE VERY LOW. 

Wages in Mexico, except to skilled and steady mechanics—al- 
ways foreigners—are very low. On railroads, engineers (Ameri- 
cans) on passenger trains receive $210 per month, while the firemen 
(Mexican) receive $1.85 per day; freight engineers (American), 
$250 per month; firemen (Mexican), $1.50 to $1.75 per day; pas- 
senger conductors (American), $160 per month; brakemen ( Mexi- 
can ) $1.50 per day; freight conductors (American) , $200 per month; 
brakemen (Mexican), $57 to $63 per month; Pullman conductors, 
$80 per month (American money), and the porter $30 per month 
(American money), with $5 per month extra for being able to 
talk Spanish. 

The national soldiers (or regular army) of Mexico, called rurales, 
and who are all ex-bandits, receive $1 per day. In a broom fac- 
tory near the depot at Jimenez the men are paid 50 cents; women 
and children, 25 to 374 cents per day. In the cotton mills, cotton- 
seed-oil mills, and soap factory at Torreon men are paid 374 to 50 
cents, and women and children 25 cents per day. A carcador 
(public carrier) has a rate of 124 cents per hour; but you can hire 
him for from 25 to 374 cents per day. 

At Leon, where nearly all the leather goods in Mexico are man- 
ufactured, the peon gets his leather cut for shoes, harness, or 
other goods to be made by him, and takes the material to his hut, 
where the whole family assists him, the same as in the sweat 
shops of Chicago. For making shoes he receives $1 and upward 
per dozen pairs. On other leather goods he receives 374 to 50 cents 
per day for his labor, working as long as daylight lasts, averagin 
twelve to fourteen hours per day. Common laborers can be hir 
for 18 to 50 cents per day. 

House servants, male or female, receive $3 to $5 per month and 
board themselves. In or near cities peons live in adobe houses 
and pay arental of $3 a year for the ground that the house stands 
on, hen leaving this for another location all “‘improvements” 
the peon has made go to the landlord or owner of the land, 
who pays no taxes whatever on the land. Building lots in cities, 
50 by 125 feet, cost $25 per foot front and up, or a smaller patch 


of ground—a verra, 83 feet square—at the rate of $2.50 to $3.50 per 
verra. 





ANCIENT METHODS STILL IN USE. 

The chief industry of Mexico is mining, and the way mines are 
worked is certainly as primitive ascan be. Very few mines are 
worked from the side of a hill; a shaft is generally sunk. The 
ws is done by hand, one peon holding a long steel chisel 
while the other uses a sledge hammer or stone to drive the chisel 
into the rock. After blasting, peons break up the larger rocks 
into smaller ones, while others crush the same into a coarse pow- 
der by rubbing it on flat stones or breaking it with a hammer. 
This is then shoveled into bags and carried to the surface, a peon 
climbing a number of timbers with notches cut in them (called 
monkey ladders), 200 to 400 feet high, with 250 to 325 pounds of 
pulverized ore on his back. 

To watch a gang of nm laborers at work es up a new 
building will break the heart of an American laborer. 1 build- 
ing is done with a species of stone called tepatate, which is quar- 
ried with an ax or hatchet, and which hardens by exposure to the 
elements. All material is carried to the patio or open court in 
the middie of the pro new building on the backs of ns 
and burros, a trench is dug and the foundation commenced, one 
peon mixing a native cement in a hollow log with a stick, while 
another carries stone to the trench for the mason. When the 
structure has reached the height of about 5 feet above the ground, 
a scaffold is made on the outside of the building of wooden beams 
securely tied with ropes, across which other beams are laid, and 
the laborer carries the material up a series of inclines. 

The inside of the building is filled with dirt and rubbish as fast 
asthe walls goup. The hod carrier carries the cement to the stone 
mason in a bag, while another carries up stones or adobe bricks 
(size, 6 by 11 by 3 inches), es res 16 or 18 of these 
bricks at a time, or a stone weighing 25 to 200 pounds. This 
work is very tedious owing to the method. After the building is 
completed the dirt and rubbish with which it is filled on the inside 
is removed in and carried away on burros’ backs to some 
dumping place, while the scaffold is used by stonecutters to carve 
the front of the building, an art in which they are very skillful, 
and receive 87} cents to $i per or. 

In the mines, as well as on buildings, the owners or builders 
endeavored to introduce modern ladders, but the peon would not 
use them, fearing to risk his life on the rounds, and when wheel- 

ws were brought for his use he filled the box of the same and 
carried the loaded wheelbarrow away on his head. 
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The stone quarries in Mexico are from 1 to 50 miles away from 
the cities, but the stone, as fast as quarried, or as a use has been 
found for it, is carried on the backs of peons and burros to the cities 
Your committee met one of these peons carrying a stone 3 by :3 
teet square and 4 inches thick, which he was carrying froin 4 
quarry nearly 20 miles away. Twenty minutes later we met 4 
number of burros, each carrying two such stones, and learned 
from the attendants that the peon had left the quarry at the sain 
time as did the burros with their load. 

The native (or laborer) of Mexico is but a child in intelligence 
and if left to his own resources would be helpless to make a livelj. 
hood. While he is an adept imitator, he ho no idea of doing 
anything to better his own condition, and does not take up modern 
or advanced means of brightening his existence, but retains |] 
the aa, characteristics of centuries ago when Cortez first 
invaded that country. 

To this day the peon sweeps the public streets with whisk 
brooms and carries the sweepings away in a bag on his head or 
back. Where there is a running stream of water, the women do 
the family washing, otherwise it is done in a hollow log. The 
women, whether of high or low degree, paint and powder in a 
manner comical to behold, and have not yet acquired the artistic 
touch of their American sisters. Everybody smokes cigarettes at 
all — and places. The peons cut grass or grain with a sickle 
or knife. ; 

One mareey that presents itself for solution in the habits of the 
peon is that he lies on the cold ground or flagstones day or night 
with impunity from catching cold or contracting rheumatisin, 
while the traveler in that country, to be comfortable, must wear 
a light overcoat = woolen underwear, and have blankets 
for covering on the . Very early in the morning one meets 
large numbers of the natives barefooted, in cotton shirt and knee 
pants, seeming to be quite comfortable. 

HOPELESS AND AIMLESS MEN. 

Your committee, on learning of the low price paid for labor in 
Mexico, looking at that fact from a humanitarian standpoint, and 
that the laborer was ee his hire, wasshocked, tosay the least. 
But later, when we saw that although it took but 20 or 25 cents 

r day to keep a peon family of five and all members worked, and 

hat to pay him more was ruination, we were somewhat re- 
lieved. a ’s are raised, he will only work until he 
earns a certain amount, and then = and not do another stroke 
while he has a cent of money. seeeeety they are totally 
unreliable and dear workmen, This condition was brought about 
by the inattention and lack of interest manifested in them as work- 
ers by their indolent masters. Thus, among the great nations of 
our advanced civilization, Mexico has been marking time while 
other nations have been marching on. 

The peon is polite and kind, if one isto judge from the demeanor 
manifested when he meets a friend or in fondling children, and 
we feel warranted in saying that under proper conditions they are 
capable of being a splendid race of people. And if there is any- 
—~ the philosophy that some of us have been schooled in, 
which runs: 


God of the just, Thou forcest the bitter cup, 
We bow to Thy behest and drink it up. 


Or— 
The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
to the land where sorrow is unknown. 

Then the Mexican laborer will enjoy eternal bliss with the best 

in the great immortality in the life beyond. 
THE COSTUME OF POVERTY, 

Millinery is a scarcity in Mexico, excepting in the city. Your 
committee did not see a female with a on until we reached 
the City of Mexico, and there only on the heads of the ‘‘400” and 
the f As a rule, even there the women were bareheaded, 
their hair greased, yet nicely dressed. All wore a serape (a long 
shawl), which cost about $1.50, which is worn about the upper 

t of the body, and so arranged as toserve three purposes: (1) It 
wrapped around the breast and shoulders and takes the place 
of a or ue; (2) by drawn loosely over the chest 
acts as a receptacle for carrying babies, instead of on their 
backs, as the squaw carries her papoose; (3) In a few instances 
the ends of this serape served as a covering for the head. 


A man’s chief article of dress is his sombrero, often costing as 
much as $35, while the balance of his cl would make acrazy 
quilt turn with envy, owing to its of colors and as- 


sortment of patches, making it a hard problem to solve as to 
which is the original garment and which the patch. No stock- 
ings are worn by either sex, and only about one-third wear san- 
dals, which are made from a piece of sole leather and tied to the 
feet with straps. oe ee ee eee ir. 
The average cost of the necessities of life for a peon family of five 
is 25 cents per day, an ng for the same costs about $20 per 


year. 
Street in Mexico good expected, consistin, 
prtacigélly of the nenell cast Remucie tam e kenetlonn inn, 
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cars are drawn by one or two mules in a level country and 
vues or four mules in a hilly country. The fare is 6, 8, 12, 
and 15 cents for ass passage, and two-thirds of that amount 
for second class. After 7 p. m. the fare is doubled. All the cars 
are ran on the side of the street, up one street and back on another. 
Land in Mexico is not taxed, and a man can preempt as much 
land as hé can hire peons to keep other squatters off of. It is not 
even necessary for him to till or work any part of the land, but if 
it is intended to ag nto for cqeenares, mining, or moe 
uri . the Government will grant concessions to the 
ae none of admitting machinery or agricultural imple- 
ments free of duty for a number of years. 


PRIMITIVE METHODS. 


The cactus, which grows in abundance, is used by the peons in 
many ways. leaves are dried, ground into a flour be- 
tween stones, and asort of pancake made. The fruitcalled tunas, 
which resembles a russet apple, is sweet and cooling to the taste. 
For fodder for the burro the cactus is dried in the sun after hav- 
ing the thorns burnt off, while other species are used as a fence 
around the hut. 

The tequila, which resembles the century plant, and grows wild 
in abundance, is tap at its base for the sap, from which the 
native whisky is e. 

Nearly all towns and cities are from one-half to 3 miles away 
from the railroad stations, so that the peon has work to carry 
baggage and freight from the depot to town. Your committee 
saw a cargador (public carrier) trotting along the highway with 
a large trunk on his back, another with a half dozen hand satch- 
els, another with an iron s:fe, another with forty adobe bricks, an- 
other with two bales of hay, one with two barrels of fruit, one 
with a crate of crockery or of vegetables, another with two 10- 
gallon kegs or stone jars of water, and four - carrying a 
piano. Their wonderful power of endurance and strength of limb 
is a mystery, and prove them to be veritable beasts of burden in 
the carrying trade of that country, and, together with the burro, 
the railroad’s only competitors. 


LABORERS WORK LONG HOURS. 


The day’s work in Mexico runs from ten to fourteen hours. 
The bakers work twenty hours, and laborers who take work to 
their homes work as many hours as they please. The Mexican 
laborer works easily compared with the American laborer, except 
the carrier, who bears enormous burdens on his back all day with- 
out manifesting fatigue. The question of shorter hours in Mexico 
isa long way off, for in a country where labor is so cheap and 

en that it is offered as an inducement to bring foreign capi- 

in, its toilers will be compelled to work as many hours as they 
are rary, able. Butfor organized labor, the American work- 
ingman would be in the same condition to-day as his Mexican 

The ing style of architecture in the cities of Mexico is of 
aM order. All of the buildings in the business and 
residence portions of the cities have inner courts, called patios, 
which give them the form of a hollow square. The inner and 
outer walls of these courts and the street sides of the buildings 
are handsomely frescoed, while the galleries are lined with a pro- 
fusion of tropical and semitropical flowers, and large palms are 
always to be found in the center of the patios. In the interior ar- 
Fn t of the buildings the system of ventilation is very poor; 


rooms get their light from the door, of which the upper 
half is of glass. 


with 
time. 
or 


live above or in the rear of their stores, and those 

residences in the suburbs live in Paris most of the 

But those whose incomes compel them to live in the second 

ner patio exist in a partial eclipse of the light of day. The 

of the buildings are flat, seldom over two stories high; some 

, and all windows on the street floor are heay- 

, where the young cavallero may steal on tiptoe and 

sweet words of love to his best girl, whois safely immured 

those prisonlike walls and windows, to guard her against 
of the outer world. 

The sameness of the house fronts gives them a monotonous ap- 

, which tires the eye in roaming the cities. Most of the 

are from one hundred to three hundred years old, except 


Hct 
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the adobe houses and huts. From the poorly lighted and poorly 
ventilated ent of the houses it would be impossible for 
the to tain health were it not for the pure, light 
air envelops the table-lands. All the buildings and huts that 


we entered seemed to be charged with a peculiar odor. Whether 
was the age of the buildings, the material they were built of, 
the poor sanitary arrangements, we were unable to ascertain. 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 


ge 


Mexicois not primitive ineverything. Many of its present laws 
customs could be profitably adopted in this country. First of 
System of police and soldiers to guard life and property is 


FE 
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certainly perfect.excepting the pay, which is only 18 and 374 cents 


r day, with uniform furnished. In any city in the Republic of 
exico a person is safer, either on the street or indoors, by day or 


night, than a person in the city of Chicago at police headquarters 
in the middle of the day. 
murders are an unknown quantity in Mexican cities. 
of these crimes is ever committed the guilty party is immediately 
apprehended, taken before an officer of the day, where he is ordered 
shot on the spot. 
and picking pockets. 


Housebreaking, robberies, holdups, or 
But if one 


The only crimes committed are petty thieving 


The gentry who ply this vocation are rounded up frequently, 


when half of them are taken from the jail and, under guard of a 
squad of soldiers, sent to a neighboring town—which the prison- 
ers never reach. 
their prisoners attempted to escape and were shot. 
of dispensing justice acts as an object lesson to the remaining 
prisoners and is a system which has purified Mexico of crime and 
criminals. 
to another town at a later date. 


The soldiers return in a few hours, report that 
This method 
The other pickpockets may be set free or ordered sent 


The libel and slander laws of Mexico are very severe. If a per- 


son libels or slanders another, either by mouth or pen, on com- 
plaint being made to any policeman the guilty party is arrested 
and lodged in jail until he has proved the charge made by mouth 
or pen. 


NOBODY I8 TRUSTED. 
All business in Mexico is transacted on a strictly cash basis; no 


credits are given or allowed to anyone or for any purpose what- 
ever; commercial paper and promises to pay are unknown, and if 
a merchant has a stock of goods, be it large or small, every article 
is paid for. 
that country in years. 


Consequently no business failures have occurred in 


The compulsory school law of Mexico works admirably. It re- 


quires children between the ages of 7 and 15 years to attend the 
public schools ten months of the year. 
that where ten years ago 75 per cent of its people could not read 
nor write, now 66 per cent can. 


Statistics of Mexico show 


Another admirable feature of Mexican business life is that all 


places of business are closed daily from 1 to 3 o'clock p. m. to per- 
mit everybody to go home to dinner, while stools and chairs are 


srovided in all stores for the use of both the clerks and customers, 
he worst feature of Mexican business life is that no fixed price is 


put on any article, but the merchant will tell the truth as to the 
exact quality of the goods to be purchased. 

camhal 

generally be bought. 


If the buyer offers 
f or one-third of the price originally asked, the article can 
Wages are paid every Wednesday and Saturday. 

SOCIAL INEQUALITY. 
Every town or city in Mexico has from one to a dozen public 


parks, which are kept up by the Government, in which semi- 
weekly and triweekly concerts are given by Government bands. 
On Sunday morning, in the City of Mexico, military bands playin 


the principal public parks for three hours, commencing at i” a.m. 
During the first hour and a half the peon is privileged to prome- 
nade in the park and listen to the music, after which time he is 


ordered out by the police to make room for the so-called better 
classes, who then appear on dress parade until the close of the 
concert. 


At each entrance to the promenades police stand guard 
to drive away the unfortunate native should he hover too near. 


This manifestation of social inequality your committee considers 


wrong to those who are the real wealth producers of the country, 
who cultivate the soil, bring treasures from the mines, and carry 


loads as beasts of burden, and in consideration of this should be 


permitted to occupy a higher plane in the social arrangements of 


Mexico. 


TAXES FOR EVERYBODY. 


All mercantile business in Mexico is taxed 6 to 8 per cent of 
actual sales. A set of books must be kept of receipts and expend- 
itures, which are examined by the tax collector as often as that 
worthy comes around, who fixes the amount of taxes to be paid and 
affixes revenue stamps for the amount of taxes paid on the books, 

Any advertisement or announcement in stores, windows. houses, 
or public places must have a 2-cent revenue tax stamp affixed to 
permit its display. Even the gambling houses and lotteries are 
taxed one-third of their business. 

Although but one-fourth of the natives of Mexico are married, 
no divorces or separations occur. They are a very affectionate 
people, and, whether of high or low degree, are polite alinost toa 
fault. In their domestic relations they are happy—no family jars, 
no family skeletons. This felicity takes the place of the green- 
eyed monster that has wrecked many homes of the so-called bet- 
ter classes in America. Aged couples manifest much affection 
for each other. It is common to see them walk the streets with 
hands joined and acting with the simplicity of little children. 
Your committee was told that the reason the natives do not go 
through the marriage ceremony was that it costs toomuch. Still 


the civil fee for the poor class is but $1.75 for the jadge and 
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registration fee, while for the better elass the cost is from $10 to 
The church fee is much higher. “~ 

The church does not recognize a civil marriage and the state 
does not recognize the church . On inquiring what is 
necessary for a peon to take unto himself a wife and go to house- 
keeping, we were told, “ A picture of a hidalgo, a bunch of Chile 
peppers, and an almuda of maize (25 mds of corn).” As a con- 
sequence, these people live together like cattle more than human 
beings, and it is but five years ago that a law was passed in the 
City of Mexico compelling men to wear pants, as the breechcloth 
previously took the place of that necessary garment. 

THE POOR ARE PRACTICALLY ENSLAVED. 


The haciendas (cr plantations) are owned by the very rich, and 
cover an area of from 10 to 100 square miles. Farming and i- 
cultural implements are very primitive. The plow is a crooked 
stick or beam, and scratches the ground to a depth of 3 or 4 
inches. This *‘plow” is drawn by two oxen, while the harness is 
a broad strap or rope, —s over the forehead instead of the 
shoulders of the oxen. Planting is done by poking a hole into the 
ground with a stick, dropping the corn into it, and the seed is 
covered by the peon in stepping from hole to hole. 

On these immense tracts of land the natives or peons have lived 
for centuries, and are forced to buy all their necessities of life at 
the haciendado’s (land owner’s) truck store, On the hacienda 
the peon gets from 18 to 25 cents per day for his work and a hut 
to live in, if he builds it himself. peon gets no money except 
on feast days and for religious offerings. By this system 
peon is always in debt to the haciendado. Generation after gen- 
eration of — live on the same hacienda, and always under the 
same conditions. 

This form of slavery has been forbidden by law for a number of 
years; but two-thirds of the peons do not know it, as they can 
neither read nor write, and their masters take good care not to 
teach them this fact. The peon can not leave the hacienda while 
owing the haciendado any eee Mr. Haciendado sees to it 
that when settling up accounts t is a balance due him, which 
ee ee This relic 
of the baronial system has made the hacienda¢ > lord and master 
a woman, and beast within the bounds of his exten- 


ve possessions, 
Right here a from Aristotle, from his first book of 
politics, is most fitting, which reads: 


The science of the master reduces itself to how to make use of his 
but because 


2 meine use of his property. 
amuy. 

This is exactly the position of the haciendado and the peon of 
Mexico to-day. The peon is simply worked for the advan of 
others, subject to the most sedeuiies aah beaiinar 
Not one of them will ever reach 9 state of independence. So in 
the midst of the magnificence of the haciendado’s power we only 
see a confused mass of enslaved, who work to furnish supplies 
and a life of ease and for the consumption of the 





Under this republican form of which, in fact, is a 

despotism, masses of the wor people have 
little social and y no standing. machinery 
of the Government, in i functions, can does exer- 
cise an unbridled sway ity. Organized labor is un- 
known here, which is consid a t blessing. 

But that country to-day that has the best system of trade - 
zations and the greatest number of union men per oe of its 
population is the foremost in wealth, , and 
ness of its . The true test of and greatness of 


a nation depends on the intellectual and moral worth of its work- 

ing classes. All laws inscribed on the statute books of nations 

bearing on the welfare of the toiler have had their germs planted 

in the soil of trades unions and by them quickened into life 

that oe 
on. 


a 


BEGGARS EVERYWHERE. 


The cry is raised that there are no poorhouses in Mexico; 
that is no indication of the absence of poverty, as your committee 
can fully testify without fear of contradiction, as the voice of the 
mapaieen) Suen eneee oe See oon Soe an Cees Se 
country, and poorhouses would be a blessing to man wan 
a emaciated forms that crosse:l cr wl while 
there. ee bn re ee 

of our a ized labor 
through our ‘behold 
doubtful for them to otherwise believe. : 
There are no manna trees in the land of the Montezumas where 


Z 
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if one is too 
branches and w;+ 


tired to reach for the fruit, lay under its broad i 
until the fruit drops into your mouth; nor is it a Schlaraffe)|,,,, | 
where roasted poultry is flying through the air or baked w). ..’ 

broiled trout in its streams, nor even does milk and |}... 


a ease Se eae the oer nad te tray- 
urning, a few fertile tract. 

land occur, clothed with sage brush ond cactus, and suppos : 
watered by a from a neighboring mountain. Under ;)), 
influence of such a spring some v bursts forth and coy.rs 
a more or less extensive area, but long ago become the ha!tiy 
place of some prospector or small farmer, and in several |, < 
such an oasis supported a considerable population. By mean. .; 
irrigation some corn and cotton are ted, and owing t» tho 

‘ about by an extended <o.). 
son of drought, President Diaz recently issued a proclama: 
taking the import duty off American corn, and millions of {)..<),- 


els of our corn is shipped to Mexico as a result. 
BUTTER $1 A POUND. 
Se — = Zacatecas and G ee ee populations of 
e an y , respectively, we ge T and potatoes 
on the tables of the best hotels, On in nfor: 


we were informed 
that if we paid $1, a pound of butter w purchased for our 
exclusive use. 

Your committee would caution American workingmen agai)-t 
going to Mexico without sufficient funds to bring them back, 1) 

ve g@ there, or they will be 
obliged to subsist on cactus and the sap of the tequila plant w))|) 
doing the . On asking an American who was conductine 
in one of the cities which comm tt e 
to making 
money no matter what business they were in, he, with 
characteristic Yeukes frasknens, seplled: Peer eri: 

from the laborer in the States. Herelaborischeap, and we 
have no brains to contend with.” 

According to a census taken in September, 1895, Mexico has a 
total ulation of 13,000,000 of which number nearly 
6,000, ore tacos 4,500,000 are a mixed race of Indians an! 

peon class. bee they represent about 

cent of the total the country, and directly 
not one cent to of the Government. Tho 
Soret Se eee nee by the balance of its 
—2,500, who are designated as the white race. a1 

consists of Spaniards, Englishmen, Germans, French, Italians. 


i 


if 


to 
and 

We are toilers, inured to the hard knocks of the 
, and none are better oo to investigate 
with the workers of another country than 
men from our ranks. We did not go loaded with credentials t |): 
entertained by people of the better classes, or as scholars to 
monuments of historic interest, or to have our poetic 

and azure skies, or 


The mission intrusted committee is a 
peice mere Se 
or fi 
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Comparative prices of commodities of life in Mexico—Continued. 
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McKINtey’s STAND OPENS CuBAN CELLS—MANY AMERICANS 
RELEASED IN THE Past Twenty Days—SPAIN AND WEYLER 
VERY FRIENDLY Now—PossIBLy SHERMAN’sS DECIDED UTTER- 
ANCES CAUSED THE CHANGE—‘*‘ No ARMENIA NEAR US,” WERE 
SECRETARY'S WORDS, AND DOUBTLESS THE SPANISH GOVERN- 
MENT ToOK THE Hint at ONCE—AMERICANS’ RiGHuts RE- 
SPECTED, 


b Homemade. 


{From the Florida Times-Union. } 


Wasuineaton, D. C., March 28. 

Far be it from me, the faithful correspondent of a faithful Demo- 
cratic paper, to thrum the tuneful lyre in fulsome praise of a Re- 
publican Administration, but the new President and his staff of 
colaborers have got hearts in them as big as a meetin’ house. — 

CUBAN PRISONS OPENING, 

Without any intention of reflecting upon the late Administra- 
tion or unduly rare the new one, it 
faithful chronicler of events, ly those in which the people 
of Florida feel a deep interest, to say that there has been a marked 
and gratifying change in the attitude of this Government with 
reference to American citizens in Cuban prisons since the new 
Administration came into power. 

- In the twenty days since McKinley assumed the duties of his 
office as many American citizens have been released from Cuban 
prisons as had been released under President Cleveland in twenty 
weeks of the closing period of his term. Only three more Amer- 
ican citizens now appeal from Cuban prisons to the Government 
of the United States for their protection or release. 

While there are probably a dozen American citizens still in 
Cuban prisons, several of these have preferred not to agitate their 
cases through appeals, which might result even more disadvan- 
tageously than their present conditions. The members of the 
Competitor crew, who are still in prison, are now undergoin 
trial with assurances of all the protection and privileges to whic 
American citizens are entitled. So that of the entire number who 
were confined in Spanish prisons in Cuba when the present Ad- 
ministration came into power, twenty working days ago, only 
three now remain in the list seeking for protection of this Goy- 
ernment, and if the rate of releases is continued as in the past, an- 
other week will see every one of these a free man. ; 

STRONGLY DEFINED CHANGE. 

The change in the attitude of the Spanish Government and the 
military commander of Cuba since the new 

dministration came in has been strongly marked. Under the 
Cleveland Administration the releases averaged possibly one a 
month, and those were cases in which the men were charged with 
= —— trifling ae or mere many wy A of pear op 

m held on vague and unim te or many mon 

For instance, tes two ianclan elena released in the month 
of December, 1896, were colored s, born in Key West, and 
charged with the terrible crime of 


omes the duty of the | missal 


‘*yvoodoos.” Another of 





e Gilt. d Per head. 


the dismissals in the closing months of the Cleveland Aministra- 
tion, that occuring in October, 1896, was also a * voodoo ” case, 
while another was dismissed with the remark, ‘“* We have no 
charge sagainst you,” and still another with the statement that 
there were no grounds for complaint. 

When the trifling character of these charges is compared with 
those made against the men who have been rel since the 
present Administration came into power, the change in the attitude 
of the Spanish authorities becomes more evident. Most of the 
latter were charged with aiding the insurrection by direct coopera- 
tion; one was captured in an insurgent hospital and another was 
charged with purchasing and concealing arms and ammunition 
for the benefit of the insurgents, yet there has been no delay since 


the incoming of the new Administration in franting to every 
American ci within Cuban prisons either fullest right of 
trial under the guarantees of treaty relations or a prompt dis- 


from im ent. 
DESIRE FRIENDLY RELATIONS. 

How this remarkable change in the attitude of the Spanish au- 
thorities has come about the officials of the State Department do 
not indicate in detail. It is known, however, that both the Span- 
ish Government and General Weyler, who is governor-general as 


well as militar , have developed a marked change in 
attitude since h 4. It is known that the high officials of the 


Spanish Government promptly indicated to Minister Taylor their 
strongest desires for absolute friendliness between that Govern- 
ment and the new Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment, and that General Weyler also shows a decided change in 
attitude with the incoming of the new Administration. 

Whatever may have been the real intentions of the Spanish 
Government d the closing of the last Administration, 
and whatever may have been instructions to General Weyler, 
it is known that "Span c a law unto himself in the Island of 
Cuba and that if the vernment indicated to him the de- 
sire for justice to American citizens, which it outwardly professed, 
its desires and instructions were absolutely by him. 

This is shown by his refusal to release or grant trials to Amer- 
ican citizens in Cuba se the time he had been in charge 
there up to March 4, 1897, result being the death, if not the 
murder, of citizens of the United States imprisoned in that island. 
been since March 4 a remarkable change in his 
attitude as well as that of his Government is shown by the fact 
that every third day, on an average, has since that time witnessed 
the release of an American citizen in Cuba, many of whom had 
been held in confinement for many months. - 


M’KINLEY’S STRONG UTTERANCES. 
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been in part the direct statements of the Secretary of State to the | We do not wantan Armenia near our shores, and if one shall be established 

Spanish minister here, or throngh our minister in Spain and our | there it will be overtbrown. 

consul in Cuba. Probably it may have been in part the terse, vigor- | Mr. ALLISON subsequently said: Owing to the pressure of the 

ous utterances of President McKinley’s inaugural, in which he said: | debate to-day, I was not ablé to present two or three tables relat- 
It will be our Seeeeperene Orme and dignified foveign palicy, whieh shall | ing to the sugar schedule which I should be glad to have inserted 

be a Cmentef the nwfal rights of aehoeen catia ae | in the Recorp, if there is no objection. I ask unanimous consent 
coe Our diplomacy should seek nothing more and accept nothing less | that these three tables be inserted in the Recorp. 

than is due us. : : | The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request 
Probably it may have been in part the vigorous utterances of | made by the Senator from Iowa? 

Secretary Sherman during the closing days of his service asSen-| Mr. PETTUS. I should like to know who made the tables, 

ator, when he said, on February 23, 1897: Who is the author? 


I trust in pee the time will never come when I shall see an American citi- Mr. ALLISON. Colonel Tichenor prepared two of the tables. 



































rights and persecuted and prosecuted unjustly by an . . ; 1 — . 
ak Zmeat or small. I am opposed to wrong and violence and * oo I myself prepared the other. I submit them to be printed in the 
wherever it isexercised, and when it is inflicted upon a citizen of the Unitec REC ORD without comment. 5 
States I will stand by him if I am alone. ; The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the order 
Or perhaps that other expression from him on February 28, 1896, | will be made. The order is made. 
in which he said: The tables referred to are as follows: 
Duty on 100 pounds. Differentials, 

j | la | ‘ | pp - ‘ aye 

Act of 1894. | House. | Senate committee. | Senate. | ‘ ae sg House. ee Senate. | “‘ — 

Cents. | Per cent. | Cents. | Per cent. Cents. Cents. | Cents. | Cents Cents. 
35. 46 40 $1.00; 66.49 75 $0.90 | $0.95 56. 20 40. 82 | 104. 92 62 99 55. 65 
87. 40 1.08 71.13 75 93 | O85 56. 34 38. 34 | 09. 44 60. 32 52. 35 
40.42 40 1.06 75. 78 75 . 96 1.2 53.53 35. 97 4.12 | 57. 76 49.10 
42.88 40 1.09 80. 41 75 .99 1.055 51.80 | 33.72 89. 01 55. 38 46.16 
45. 37 40 1.12 85. 065 75 1.02 1.09 48.14 | 51.58 84. 08 53.01 43.26 
47.84 40 1.1 89. 71 75 1.06 1.125 45.59 | 29.55 79.23 50. 78 40. 48 
50. 32 40 1.18 94. 36 75 1.08 1.16 43.12 27.63 | 74. 61 48. 68 37.84 
52. 80 40 1.21 99 75 1.11 1.195 40.75 25. 83 70. 18 46.69 35. 34 
55. 28 40 1.24 | 103.64 75 1.14 1.23 33.48 | 23.94 65.91 44.61 82.95 
57.75 40 1.27 | 108, 285 75 1.17 1. 265 36.20) 22.55 61.81) 43.04 30. 70 
60. 23 40 1.30} 112.9% 75 1.20 1.30 34. 20 21.09 57.89 41.39 28. 50 
62.70 40 1.33 | 117.58 75 1.2 1. 335 32. 21 19.73 4.13 30. 84 26. 60 
65.18 40 1.36] 12.2 75 1.26 1.37 30.30 18.50 O57) 38.43 24.75 
67. 66 40 1.39 138. 20 794-3 1.39 1, 405 23.48 17.35 | 33. 28 24. 85 23.01 
70.14 40 1.42] 142.37 81-+-35 1.42 1.4 26. 76 16.33 30. 84 23. 83 21.43 
71.98 40 1.45) 145.99 834-35 1.45 1.475 25. 88 | 15. 43 29.21 22.93 19.96 
74.05 40 1.48; 149.79 85435 1.48 1.51 24. 80 14. 62 27.48 2.12 18. 62 
76.12 40 1.51 158. 60 87+435 1.51 1.545 23. 81 13. 95 25. 90 21.45 17. 42 
78.18 40 1.54 157. 41 80--35 1. 4 1.58 22.91 13. 38 24.47 20. 88 16. 35 
80. 57 40 1.57 161.50 914-35 1.57 1.615 21.71 2.82 22. 87 20. RR | 15. 41 
82. 87 40 1.60 | 165.51 934-35 1.60 1.65 20. 69 2.56 | 21.49 20.06 14.59 
85. 12 40 1.63 | 169.48 95435 1.63 1. 685 19. 82 12.33 20.31 19. 83 | 13.91 
86. 35 40 1.66 | 172.56 97+-35 1.66 1.72 20.11 2.20 | 20.23 19. 70 13.37 
87.62 40 1,69 | 175.67 994-38 1.69 1.7% 20. 41 2.20 | 20.23 19. 70 12. % 
88. 86 40 1.72 | 178.75 101+35 1.72 1.79 20.78 | 2.28 | 20.35 19. 78 12.65 
89. 48 40 1.75 | 181.30 103+-35 1.75 1.825 21.82 2.50 | 21.15 8. 65 12.50 
*111.30 40 1. 874) 202. 45 116+35 | 1.95 1.% eet ate inhi etteine ens otmpaiiteamednciaedh 





| 
| 
} 


* Plus one-eighth of a cent. 
The values in the second column are the averages of the following sugars: 
Raw—Centrifu and molasses sugars from Cuba, Brazil, Egypt, Jamaica, Barbados, Santo Domingo, Demarara, and St. Croix (West Indies) 


Muscovado sugars from Antigua, Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, Brazil, Jamaica, Ba: bados, and St. Croix, during the four months 
ending April 30, 1897. 


Refined—Dutch refined, German refined (fine grade), and German granulated (first marks) during the same period (2.47). 


































The differential under the conference report on 100 pounds of | On 1,000,000 pounds -...... —— sated ewencedeusdsceseuens $141.00 

testing 96 degrees (which is the grade of sugar chiefly im- | 0? 10,000,000 pounds -...--.- weaceeeseeens teneceneeenes 1, 410.00 

7 : : On 100,000,000 pounds .....................- coding na ; sini 14, 100.00 

a is 1.41 cents over one-eighth of 1 cent. The following | On 1,060,000,000 pounds. __--- ‘aie radlaage 141,000.00 

on this basis the total differential on the respective | On 3,000,000,000 pounds. .-......-......... a hills 4:23, 000. U0 

weights of such sugar: The duty on this 3,000,000,000 pounds is 1.95 cents per pound, 

a veaedeemacncs- once sesnwences ones cncesennensee ee ne-nne an making the total cost of same equal to 4 cents per pound and 

On Rinne -2----= Senne ena a= =n aanvne onnnonee--saee V4 probably over, or a cost of $120,000,000, while the differential, as 
On 100,000 pounds ae cin dinin ae cecckped vad nankeecenpciindet 14.10 | above stated, is $423,000. 

i A I Oa a ae iat . aie = 
a Duty on 100 pounds. Duty on “eine.” produce 100 Differentials. 
Degree. — Act of B Finance | ‘ Confer- Act of Finance | , | Confer- Act of | Finance | _ Confer- 
1804 ouse. om- | Senate.) ence com- 1894 House.| Com- | Senate. | ence com 1804 House., Com Senate. ence com- 
mittee. | mittee. . | mittee. | mittee. ve | mittee. inittee. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. | Centa. Cents. | Cents Cents. Cents Cents ie 

itiiapeecte. Ta 9 59.06 90 95 46.20 | 146. 68 86.71 | 132.01 | 139.35 | 65.10 | 40.82 115. 74 62.99 55. 65 

a ie | 63.75 93 98.5 | 49.24 | 149.16 92.31 | 154.68 | 142.64 | 62.06 | 38.34 110.14 | 6.32 52. 36 

attain se 91.25 68.44 96 102 62.18 | 151.53 07.93 | 137.26 | 145.81 | 59.12] 35.97 104. 52 57.76 50. 19 

78.......... 97.5 73.12 99 105.5 | 55.02 | 153.73 | 108.16 | 139.67 143.84) 56.28 | 33.72) 99.20) 55.33 47.16 

, ree eT eT 77.81 1m 109 57.77 | 155.91 107.52 | 141.99 151.74 | 53.53 31.58| 94.93 53.01 | 43. 26 

Lencmnasonl - 520 82. 50 105 112.5 | 60.43 | 157.9 113.31 144. 22 14.42 | 50.87! 29.55 | 89.14) 50.78 | 40.48 

couiaeiol DOR SS $7.19 108 116 63 159. 87 118.12 | 146.32 157.16 | 48.30 | 27.68 84.33 | 48.68 | 37.84 

caeewewee-| 122.5 91.87 it 119.5 | 65.47 | 161.67 | 122.74) 148.31 150.66 | 45.83) 25.83) 7.71) 46.00 Bo. St 

seceeesee-| 128.75 96. 56 1lt 123 67.85 | 163.56) 127.21 | 150.39 161.04 | 43.45) 23.94) 75.24] 44.60 | 33. 96 

hntdaitatect. Ben 101. 25 117 126.5 70.14} 164.95), 131.50! 151.96 164.90 | 41.16 | 22.55 | 70. % 43.04 | 30.10 

ecccwenassy 241,25 105. 120 130 72.33 | 166.41 135.61 | 153.61 166.41 | 38.97 | 21.69) 66.84 41.39 22.59 

A 110. 62 123 133.5 | 74.42 | 167.77 130.54 | 155.16 | 168.40 | 36.88 | 19.73 62. 91 30. 84 26. 60 

wesncccces| 158.95 61.5 115.31 126 137 76.48 | 169 143.30 | 156.57 170.25 | 34.87 | 18.50 59.15 38. 43 24. 75 

Rectseucent® S00 64 135 139 140.5 | 78.34 | 170.15 165.25 | 170.15 171.99 | 32.96 | 17.35 37.20} 24.85 23. 01 

iatae cae ms 66.5 139.19 142 14 80. 16 | 171.17 167.78 | 171.17 173.58 | 31.14) 16.33 34.67 | 23.83 21.42 

Secéetosacl Sem D 69 143. 37 145 147.5 | 81.88 | 172.07 170.14 | 172.07 175.04) 29.42 | 15.48 $2.31) 22.9 19.96 

Secscnecenf St 78 | 71.5 147.56 148 151 83.52 | 172.88 172.65 | 172.88 176.38 | 27.78 | 14.62 20. 80 22.12 18. 62 

wodadntenh. See 74 151.75 ll 14.5 | 85.06 | 173.55 174.42 | 173.55 177.58 | 26.24) 13.95 28.03 21.45 17.42 

Pit onene - 76.5 155. 94 lM 158 86.50 | 174.12 176.32 | 174.12 178.65 | 24.80) 13.38 26.13 | 20.88 16. 35 

eevee cone 5 79 160. 12 157 161.5) 87.85 | 174.58 | 178.05 | 174.58 | 179.50 | 23.45 | 12.82 24.40 | 20.32 | 15. 41 

wcosesce-| 200.75 | 81.5 164.31 160 165 89.11 | 174.94 179.66 | 174,94 | 190.41 | 22.19) 12.56 22.79 20.06 | 14.59 

botsctesssh See 4 168. 50 163 168.5 | 90.28 | 175.17 181.00 | 175.17 | 151.00} 21.02) 12.33 21.36 19. 83 | 13.91 

M7 .......-..) 213.125 | 85.25 171.59 166 N 90.02 | 175.30 | 181.20 | 175.30 181.63} 21.28) 12.20] 21.25| 19.70 13.37 

216.125 | 86.45 174. 64 169 175.5 | 89.68, 175.30) 181.15 | 175.30 | 182.46) 2262) 12.20) 21.30) 19.70) 13. 54 

219.375 | 87.75 177.78 172 88.88} 175.22} 180.98 | 175.22) 182.35 | 22.42) 1225) 2147] 19.78 12. 6 

= ute 180. 77 es & 5| 890 175 182.50; 175 | 182.50 | 22.30 | 12.50 | 19.95 2 | 12.50 

° SP Tass Sages ae caeecces Jo cece cocsea| ssedeoee [rere sone lececeecese Braeee tenole “+008 

‘ wee s raw St. Croix (West aa nen on fos mauihe Eos [agen 10, 1897, and upon the average value of Dutch refined, German 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. ALLEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska, that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. LODGE. Before that isdone, I desire tomake a report from 
the Committee on Printing in order to have — some copies 
of the tariff bill. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will with- 
hold his motion until I can do that and dispose of one or two other 
small matters from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will do that, Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. I send to the desk two resolutions for which I 
ask present consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I insist, Mr, President, that the report shall 
not be read until there is order in the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Order must be maintained on the 
floor of the Senate and in the galleries. Business will not proceed 
until order is restored. [A pause.] The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. With the number of persons moving about 
the floor of the Senate we can not hear, and I insist upon order 
There are seats for all in the Chamber, or if not, there is room in 
the cloakrooms. 

Mr. VEST. Or outside. 

Mr. ALLEN. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Senator—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. MASON. I ask unanimous consent to submit a resolution, 
and I ask that it may be acted ag 

lar order . President. 


Mr. HALE. 

The VICE- DENT. The Chair can not entertain the reso- 
lution at the present moment. 

Mr. HALE and others. Regular order! 

Mr. MASON. What is the regular order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] has moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, The question ison that motion. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes appear to prevail. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. HOAR and Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let it be read for i). 
formation. : 
it is understood that the bill is not ;, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. The |, | 
will be read for information, subject to objection. 

Mr. BERRY. The unfinished business is not to be set asi... 
I understand, by the consideration of the bill of the Senator fr..»); 
North Dakota? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that th. yo. 
quest is for unanimous consent for the consideration of the bi)). 

_Mr. PASCO. I want to know if objection can be made at :),y 


time? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection may be made at any tino 
after the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill (. R. 3950) to amend section & of 
the act entitled ‘‘An act providing a civil government for Alaska,” 
approved May 17, 1884, to create the office of surveyor-general fur 

ka, and for o purposes, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That sect iin 
8 of an act entitled “An act provi a civil government for Alaska” |... 
and the same is hereby, amended out the words “the commis 
sioner provided for by this act to reside in Sitka shall be ex officio regis: 

eine, and the slavh grovides for this act shall be ex officio 
and the marshal for by this act shal! bo 
of said District.’ 

Sxc. 2. That there shall be by the President, by and with tho 
advice and consent of the Senate, a surveyor-general for the District of 
Alaska, embracing one surveying district. 

Sxc. 3. That the surveyor-general of Alaska shall receive a salary at tho 
rate of $2,000 per annum. 3 

Suc. 4. That the President is authorized and pees his discretion, 
to divide said reremes ate: two land districts and to designate the bounda 
ries thereof,and he authorized eee a conppoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a of said tional land office 
and receiver of soe moneys therefor, and in case of 


creation of such 
additional land district the surveyor-general shall serve in both districts. 


By unanimous consent, theSenate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. GEAR. I ask unanimous consent at this time for the con- 
sideration of a joint resolution which will not take any time. If 
it does, I will withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the joint resolution will 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded |'be stated. 


to call the roll. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I desire to announce 
my pair with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Witson]. If 
he were present, I should vote “‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—4. 
Aldric Elkin McEnery, 
—" Pairbenks, McMillan, | ee 
Foraker, Mason Shoup, 
er, ate Morrill, Spooner, 
linger, Nelson, Stewart, 
Carter. Gear, Penrose, Teller, 
Chandier, Hale, Perkins, urston, 
k, Pettus, - Turner, 
Gockrell, Hawley, tt, Conn. Warren, 
om, oar, Platt, N. ¥. Wetmore. 
Davis, : itchard, 
Deboe, McBride, r, 
NAYS—22. 
Bacon, Gorman, oe. Saw. 
Bate, Har T is, or gan, es ?. 
Berry, Jones, Ark. M ; Walthall, 
Butler, Lindsay, Beata” te. 
Caffer ; Smith; 
Chilton’ Mills,” Tillman, 
NOT VOTING—21. 
Canno Mantle, We 
Clay, oe Heitfeld, Martin, wie : 
Dani. Jones, Nev. Pasco, Wolcott. 
Faulkner, Kenney, Pet WwW, 
George, Kyle. Raw 
y, McLaurin, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After nine minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were > 

CIVEL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is the reso- 
lution reported by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] from 
the Committee Railroads 


on Pacific : 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration at this time of House bill 8950, which is a bill to amend 
the act providing a civil government 


bill, and will take but a minute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there 
the Senator from North Dakota to 
the bi!l named by him? 


tion to the request of 
to the consideration of 


fer Ales, Tt ts @ betet 


The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. R. 60) iding for 
eee and a of the map of the United States. 
VICE-P. DENT. Is there objection to the present 

of the joint resolution? 


consideration 
Mr. TURPIE. I object. 
Tne VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have three resolutions which I am 
instructed to report by the Committee to Audit and Control the 


Oo. VICE PRESIDENT. te th 
The VICE- . Is there 


to the present 
consideration of the The Chair 
Mr. JONES of Ni I am instructed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the of the Senate, to 
eee ; are te cy ebb 
ew Hampshire . CHANDLER] on instant, to report i 
gt eae og She a gion nmr 
There being no ’ Senate proceeded to consi 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be allowed and paid to John Irwin, jr., clerk of 


Senate, 0, as companion ardieiieianeaiied of the 
dir to Senate compensation for nner oan mediation of hevch 


the Committee to Audit and Con- 
of the Senate was to strike out 


he amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
DOCUMENTS IN SENATE TERRACE. 
JONES of Nevada. Iam instructed 


The amendment by 
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Mr. COCKRELL. What is that for? 

Mr. TELLER. That isa resolution which I introduced. The 
documents which our Official Reporters have to go to in making 
up their RECORD have been much disturbed and disarranged 
by some work which has been done in the room where their docu- 
ments are located, and the Sergeant-at-Arms thinks it is necessary 
to have themrearranged. The Reporters are very anxious to have 




























Establish the University of the United States, I ask an order to 
print a report of the committee, giving a carefully prepared his- 
torical and argumentative account of all movements in the direc- 
tion of a national university. I have the approval of the Commit- 
tee on Printing, and I have an estimate of the cost. 

Mr. WALTHALL. What‘is it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. A report of the Committee to Establish the 
University of the United States; a majority report, probably. It 
came to me from the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WALTHALL. There has been no meeting of the commit- 
tee this session. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will state what isthe request made of me. He 
instructed a gentleman familiar with this subject to prepare a full 
historical and argumentative statement of what has been done 
since the beginning of the Government, etc., the arguments of 
‘leading friends of the movement throughout the United States. 

Mr. WALTHALL. That has been done several times. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If so, the documents are exhausted and the 
statements are incomplete. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I object, Mr. President. There has been 
no meeting of the committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of executive business. 


After twenty-five minutes spent in executive session the doors 
were reopened. 


it done. 
. Mr. JONES of Nevada. I made an examination of the matter 
and found how much the whole work will cost, and the officers 
estimate that about $300 will cover it. The resolution is limited 
to a sum not to exceed that amount. 

Mr. TELLER. It is very important that the work should be 


done. 
“The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
DIGEST OF DECISIONS AND PRECEDENTS. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iam instructed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Delaware {[Mr. Gray] on the 16th instant, to report it favorably 
and without amendment. I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 278, second session 
Fifty-third being a ‘ !sigest of decisions and precedents of the Sen- 
ate and House eqpeameiatives of the United States relating to their pow- 
ers, pri ” ete., with certain addenda and revisions, be reprinted and 
inde:d, the direction of the Committee on Printing, for the use of the 
Senate. Any special services required and rendered in the execution of this 
order shall be paid for out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Resolved, That 100 additional copi«s be printed and bound ‘or distribution 
by the compiler. 


Mr. HOAR. Should not that resolution contain aclause to add 
any decisions which have been made since the original document 


was printed? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. I think the reso.ution includes that. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Ought not that resolution to come from the 


Mr. JONES of Nev: It was considered by the Committee on 
Printing in the first instance. 

The PRESIDENT. The resolution has been before both 
the Commuttee on Printing and the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the ses of the Senate. 

Mr. COC L. t the resolution be again read. 


The oo read the resolution. 
Mr. COCKREL . That is a very queer resolution. It simply 


authorizes this compilation, and there is no a made 
re It is to be a revision, I do not under- 
stand can be done under this resolution if it shall be agreed 
to. Letthe resolution be read again, so that we may see what 
can be done under it. ac 

Mr. HOAR. The resolution merely provides for the reprinting 
of a former document. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Have we the right to pay for this work out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate if it exceeds $500? I think it 
will be sure to exceed $500 in cost. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The cost is not to exceed $500; and I 
think we have a right to pay up to that amount. 

Mr. BERRY. ject to further consideration of the reso- 
lution. Bt is not in order. r 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 


will lie over. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
A from the House of resentatives, by Mr. W. J. 
wane Ohler Clack, aueoumend that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue 
for the Government and to the industries of the United 
States; and it was thereupon aed by the Vice-President. 
PAY OF EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the present consideration of House 

en eo oo eeeee. I think there will be no objec 
lask that it may be read, and if any Senator objects to its 

consideration I will withdraw it. 

edianinan oagee aiieimans r ee 4 

to obj join 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the 

officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives 

i yoy Sea ore r and, by unanimousconsent, the 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninaG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution authorizing the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives to close the pres- 
ent session by adjourning their respective Houses on Saturday 
July 24, at 9 o'clock p. m., in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers 
and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives on the 
day following adjournment; and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice-President. 

PRINTING OF TARIFF LAW. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Printing, reported the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed for the use of Congress 50; copies of the tariff Ow of 1897 in 
—- form with paper cover, to be apportioned as follows: 25,000 copies 
or the use of the House of Representatives, 10,000 copies for the use of the 

, and 15,000 copies for the use of the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 


COMPILATION OF TREATIES. 


On motion of Mr. LODGE, the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate was discharged from 
the further consideration of the joint resolution (S. R. 64) pro- 
viding for a compilation of all treaties now in force between the 
United States and any foreign government. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint reeslution; which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That a competent 
person be employed, under the direction of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to make a compilation of all the treaties now in force between the 
United States and any foreign Government. Said compilation shall contain 
the full text of the treaties now in force, ther with a citation of any de 
cision which may have been made in regard to said treaties by the Supreme 
Court of the United States or any court of Federal jurisdiction. The said 
work shall also contain a list, in chronological order, of all the treaties at any 
time made by the United States with other —— countries, with a refer- 
ence to the page and volume where the text of the same may be found, the 
whole to be carefully indexed by countries and by subject-matters. There 
shall be printed 1,500 copies of said volume; 1.000 forthe use uf the House of 
Representatives and 500 for the use of the Senate. 


The joint resolution was rted to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CUSTOMS LAWS. 

On motion of Mr. ALLISON, the Senate reconsidered the vote 
by which the resolution this day submitted by him, providing for 
the preparation of a comparative statement of the customs laws, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Senate, the Whole. proceeded consider- Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and they are hereby, directed, 
= of to its the recess of Congress, to prepare a comparative statement of = 
s customs laws from 1890 to 1897, inclusive, together with officia! statistics anc 
5. was to the Senate without amend- | Official data relating thereto; and the provisions of the Senate resolution of 
ment, ordered to a third read the third time, and passed. | March 19, 1407, are hereby continued in force for this purpose. 
- UNIVERSITY OF THE UNITED STATES. ALFREDO H. HUGNET. 
Mr. The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 


message from the President of the United States; which was read, 
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and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed: = 


To the Senate of the United States: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of July 16 instant, as follows: 

** Resolved, That the President be requested to send to the Senate, if in his 
opinion it is not incompatible with the public interests, all the information 
in possession of the Government relating to the arrest of Alfredo H. Hugnet, 
a citizen of the United States, on or about the 6th of September, 1896, and his 
imprisonment in Habana, Cuba, by Spanish authority, and the charges that 
were preferred against him, if any. and as to the process under which he was 
arrested and imprisoned,and the place and manner of his imprisonment, and 
his treatmest while he was in prison. If he was released, whether any and 
— conditions were imposed upon him as the conditions of his release from 
prison "— 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State and the 
correspondence requested. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Executive MANSION, 
Washington, July 24, 1897. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
be authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respective 
Houses on Saturday, July 24, at 9 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry upon that resolution. It has been the uniform prac- 
tice of the Senate since I have been here, without any variation at 
all, when a resolution of this character came from the House, to 
refer it to the Committee on Appropriations. That practice, of 
course, has interpreted the will of the Senate heretofore upon mat- 
ters of this kind, and it is predicated, if I may be permitted to say 
so, upon this state of law: A motion made in the Senate by any 
Senator to adjourn, whether under the rule to the next day or to 
a day certain from any previous time, is a motion that that Sen- 
ator has a right to make as a privileged question whenever some- 
body else is not on the floor or whenever the Senate is not divid- 
ing, and to have it acted upon without debate. 

hat is a motion originating in this body; itis the privilege of a 
Senator; but the House of Representatives can not make a motion 
in the Senate to adjourn. The House can only send us their reso- 
lution; and every resolution that comes from the House of Repre- 
sentatives is open to debate and open to amendment. It being a 
resolution from the House of Representatives and not originating 
in this body, it is not controlled by the rule of the Senate which 
relates to motions that do originate in this body. 

Then, of course, the House can not impose upon the Senate the 
consideration of any question as a matter of privilege and as also 
a matter that must be considered by us without debate, because 
if the House could do that, or if we could do the same thing in 
respect of the House, the House could at any moment at all inter- 
rupt the business of the Senate and compel us to stop it, no matter 
how important it might be in our estimation, and proceed with- 
out debate to the consideration of a subject that they themselves 
submitted to us. 

The rulesin regard to adjournment foundin Jefferson's Manual 
and those found in our rules of procedure relate to matters of ad- 
journment that arise, as I have stated, within each House, and not 
to the concurrent action of the two Houses. I maintain, sir, that 
no concurrent action can be had between the two Houses except 
by a vote of the Senate, on which vote every Senator has the right 
to offer his amendment, Oftentimes I have seen the Fp 
here. When the House has su a certain day, I have seen 
the day changed by the action of the Senate toa different time, 
and I have heard uniformly as mtch debate about it as the Senate 
chose to engagein. I ashe the parliamentary inquiry whether 
the resolution is not subject toa reference to a committee, and 
also whether it is not subject to amendment and to debate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me that the parliamentary inquiry 
is simply a hypothetical question. If the Senator raises the point 
of orden that the resolution is not in order, then he might expect 
the presiding officer of this wee f to decide that question. But it 
seems to me that it is no part of the duty of a presiding officer to 
answer hypothetical questions. I did not understand that the 
Senator from Alabama made any point of order in regard to the 
present consideration of the resolution. If that matter is before 
the Senate, either upon a point of order or in any other way, I 
shall be glad to make some suggestions upon the other side of the 
question, 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not make the point of order because I 
desire to give the Chair an opportunity to express his opinion upon 
the parliamentary situation, and because there is a regular order 
before the Senate which might interrupt the resolution, and which 
would interrupt it, no doubt. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 


_ Tuurston] is entitled to the floor and will take it upon the pend- 


ing resolution. Strictly speaking, the adjournment resolution is 
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not in order because it interferes with the regular order now bef 
the Senate, and I therefore, at the suggestion of the Senator om 
Rhode Island, make that preliminary question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems very clear that the reason given by 
the Senator from Alabama why the resolution is not inorder woul4 
not hold. If it can not ever displace the regular order, a reso|y. 
tion of adjournment never could be considered by this body, ang 
we would be kept in continuous session. That seems to me very 
clear, It appears to me that if a resolution of final adjournment 
= ee privileged motion, no privileged motion can be made in 

is ‘ 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not so stated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Under the rules of the Senate any question 
relating to adjournment—— 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not classed as a privileged motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is alwaysin order and takes precedence of a) 
other motions, 

Mr. MORGAN. Can the Senator point out in Jefferson’s Man- 
ual or in any rule of the Senate where a motion for the final ad. 
journment of the two bodies is a privileged motion? 

Mr. ALDRIOH. The last clause of the twenty-second rule, I 
think, states distinctly that all questions relating to adjournment 
take precedence of all other motions, and must be considered and 

ed with without debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. That does not make it a question of privilege, 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does make it a question of privilege—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Becauseit gives such motions precedence over 
all other motions and all other ness, without debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. The House has no privilege on the floor of the 
Senate. Privileges belong to members of this body. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But this resolution is here and it is to be pro- 
ceeded with under the rules of the Senate and in accordance with 
the ordinary rules of parliamentary law. It must be disposed of, 
and such resolutions have always been disposed of in the ordinary 
course of business without discussion and immediately. 

Mr. BERRY. No; not without debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I — to the Senator from Iowa, who has 
been a member of the Committee on Appropriations for years, if 
these resolutions have not uniformly been referred to the Commit- 


tee on SP 

Mr. H . Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to read 
to him one Senate rule which I think has escaped his memory for 
the moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. a good, 

Mr. HOAR. Very seldom anything escapes it. It is the fifth 
clause of Rule VII: 


The presiding officer may at any Sue lay, and it shall be in order at any 
time for a Senator to move to la ‘ore the te bill or other matter 
sent to the Senate by the President or the House of 

any question pending at that time shall be suspended for 


Now, if the Senator will on me—— 

Mr. MORGAN. If the tor will allow me just one moment, 
it was my recollection of the existence of that rule that caused me 
to say that I doubted as to whether it was not in order for the 
matter coming from the House to be considered; that is to say—— 

Mr. HOAR, That was the foundation of what I was about to 
say. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, if the Senator will allow me to change—— 

Mr. PASCO. I should like to ask what is before the Senate? 

Mr. MORGAN. Is the resolution before the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been laid before the Senate. 

Mr. PASCO. It is not yet before the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. It was laid before the Senate by the Chair. 

Mr. PASCO. It was simply read; that is all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair under the rule did lay the 
ee resolution of the House of Representatives before the 


Mr. MORGAN. Then I move to refer it to the Committee on 


a 

. HOAR. The rule requires that any matter from the House 
of se may be laid before the Senate at — by 
the in his discretion or ma: > ae se Uy oe tor in 
hisdiscretion. This matter hiner tie tod before deante by the 
Chair in his discretion, and the pending business was interrupted 
for that peace. The Senator from Alabama says with great 
Pe with that exactness of com on that n- 
guishes him, that in such acase it has been the habit of the Senate 
to move to refer a resolution of this class to the Committee on 
Appropriations. Thatistrue. Butif that be true,it involves the 


ntatives, and 
purpose. 


eden, and it is er. that the Senate may make 
any other proper 
Mr. MORGAN. tap not doubt that. 
Mr. HOAR. And I move, if it bein order, that the Senate con- 
ives. 


cur in the resolution of the House of Representati 
Mr. MORGAN. A motion to refer has precedence. 
+ 


a 
ad 
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Mr. PASCO, Mr. President—— 
Mr. HOAR. I desire my motion, if it bein order, to be stated by 
the Chair as the pending motion before the Senator from Florida 


eeds. 

Pe the VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that the Senate concur in the resolution of the House of 
Represeutatives. ; : A : 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I do not think that this resolution 
can be now considered if an objection is made, and I call attention 
to Rule XIV, clause 5, which reads: 

5. All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration unless by unani- 
mous consent the Senate shall otherwise direct. 

Ladmit, Mr. President, that a bill, or a message from the Presi- 
dent, or a message from the House of Representatives can be pre- 
sented to the Senate; but it does not necessarily follow that it 
comes up at once for consideration. That matter is controlled by 
the rule Ihave read. It can only be taken up for consideration 
to-day by the unanimous consent of the Senate. 

If the Senator from Alabama enters an objection, all of these 
motions which are being made now by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, by the Senator from Alabama, or by any other Senator, 
necessarily go over until the next legislative day. They can not 
now be considered unless by the unanimous consent of the Senate 
it shall be otherwise ordered. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PASCO. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator think that that rule applies 
to a resolution of the House of Representatives that. we adjourn 
to-night? 

Mr. PASCO. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SPOONER. And that it should lie over until Monday next? 

Mr. PASCO. Undoubtedly; it can only be considered by unan- 
imous consent to-day. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Of course. 

Mr. PASCO. When the House of Representatives sends over 
such a resolution as that, they are supposed to understand the 
rules of the Senate and they are supposed to understand that this 
matter can not be considered here to-day except by unanimous 
consent. If a bill should come over to the Senate from the House 
of Representatives to-day, under the rule of the Senate it could 
not even be read the first time to-day, for the first clause of Rule 
XIV provides: 

1. Whenever a bill or joint resolution shall be offered, its introduction shall, 
if objected to, be postponed for one day. 

It matters not whether it comes from a committee of the Senate, 
whether it comes from the House of Representatives, or whether 
it comes from a Senator on this floor; it can be laid before the 
Senate, and it remains on the table until the next day, under the 
rules of the Senate, if there is objection to immediate action. 
The Senate can proceed at once to the consideration of a bill, a 
joint resolution, or a message from the House to the Senate only 
by general consent, and we can, if we see fit, by unanimous con- 
sent, act now on this resolution, but not otherwise. 

hese are positive and direct rules; and if there are any excep- 
tions to them, the burden of pointing out those exceptions is upon 
Senators who contend that the course prescribed by them should 
not be followed. If these are privileged questions, then the ques- 
tion of privilege must be shown by some other rule which sets 
forth that they are privileged questions. 

The rule to which the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpRIcH] 
called attention has no reference whatever to this matter. That 
was simply as to the precedence of motions in the Senate—mat- 
ters relating to the adjournment of the Senate. They do not deal 

the question of concurrent resolutions coming here from the 

Hi of Representatives, but simply with the question of the 

adjournment of the Senate, and I call the attention of the Senator 

from Rhode Island to the third clause of Rule XXII, which says: 
wae a question is pending, no motion shall be received but— 

To adjourn toa day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall be to 
a day certain. : 

* * o * « * * 
Which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged. 
Those motions are simply with reference to the adjournment of 

the Senate, not to the final adjournment of the two Houses of 

The latter is a constitutional function. The manner 
in which the two Houses of Congress shall be adjourned is laid 
down in the Constitution of the United States. Neither of the 
two can adjourn for more than three days at a time with- 
out having the consent of the other. 

Now, I call attention to the third paragraph of Rule XXII. It 


To to aday certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall be toa 
epee 7 - 


Not the two Houses of Congress, but ‘‘when the Senate ad- 
journ.” Rule XXII applies simply to the question of the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate. 
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resolution coming over from the House of Representatives. 
form of that resolution comes from Jefferson's Manual, and I call 
attention to the language to be found on page 146 of the Senate 
Manual, 
sentence, and then it goes on to say: 





the Senate and Speaker to close the session on a fixed day 
in the following form. 


the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives be auth: 
close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses 
day of ‘ 


must, under Rule XIV, clause 5, lie over one 
tion, unless by unanimous consent the Senate shall otherwise di- 
rect. 
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We are acting on a 
The 


Mr. President, what are we acting on? 


Other matters are referred to in the early part of the 


In other cases it is declared by the joint vote authorizing the President of 


» Which i sually 


Then follows the very form which the House of Representatives 


has sent over here: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That the Presi 


lent of 


rized to 


That is a concurrent resolution, and, as I have already said, it 
day for considera- 


Mr. President, that is the law. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator aware—I suppose he is—that 


under the clause which he has read it has been the uniform prac- 
tice in the House of Representatives 
decisions upon that point—that a motion made in that form is at 
all times a privileged motion? 


and there are numerous 


Mr. PASCO. I stated before that the burden of showing that 


this is a privileged motion is upon a Senator who contends that it 
is a privileged motion, and that must be shown by the rules of 
the Senate. 
this a privileged question, then he will have carried his point, 
The law is as I have stated. 


Whenever a Senator can point toa rule which makes 


What is the practice? I have been in the Senate a little more 


than ten years, and I have seen a number of these final adjourn- 
ments. 
little while ago, there has been a uniform practice which has pre- 
vailed with reference to these matters. 


As the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan] stated a 


When a resolution for 
final adjournment has come over from the House of Representa- 


tives, it has invariably, without a single exception, been referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations—— 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is mistaken about that. I re- 
member when the last tariff bill was under consideration, at the 


close of a session like this, the resolution for final adjournment 


was referred to the Committee on Finance. Such resolutions are 
simply referred as a matter of convenience to the committee hav- 
ing charge of the business before the Senate at the close of a ses- 
sion. The Senate could refer this resolution to a committee 
unquestionably, if it saw fit to do so. 

Mr. PASCO. It may be that such resolutions have been referred 
to another committee. Thatisnota questionof substance. Per- 
haps it would have been better if I had said that such resolutions 
are invariably referred to a committee. The remark of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpRIcH] confirms that statement. 
It is a matter of little consequence whether such a resolution is in 
every case referred to the Committee on Appropriations or whether 
there was a single exception when such a resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. I will admit that, as it is not a 


point of substance. 


Mr. ALLISON. Such resolutions have generally been referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations for the reason that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations generally has the information necessary 
to inform the Senate when it will be possible to adjourn; that is 
to say, we can not adjourn until the appropriation bills have been 
passed, and of course the Committee on Appropriations usually 
is in possession of information in relation to those bills before the 
Senate can be placed in possession of such information. That is 
the reason for such a reference. But now certainly there is no 
reason to refer this resolution to the Committee on Appropriations 
because all of the appropriation bills have been disposed of, and 
there is certainly no reason to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, because that committee clearly has disposed 
of the only important question before it at the present session. 

Mr. PASCO. The resolution might very properly be referred 
to the Committee on Rules; but the particular committee to which 
such-a resolution should be referred is not a matter of impor- 
tance. 

The point I made was that during the more than ten years I 
have been here such resolutions have been referred exactly as 


stated by the Senator from Alabama {Mr. Morcan}. The com- 
mittee has taken charge of them, and I do not remember—though 
my memory may be at fanlt—a single instance where such a 
resolution has been reported back on the same day it was sent to 


the committee; but the reference has always b 
could be made now, it could be made to 


en made; and if 
lay by general consent, 


or it can be made’on Monday by a vote of the Senate. 

But it can not even be referred toacommitteeif a single objection 
be made, for an objection now carries the resolution over until 
But if nobody makes the ae Ido not know that 

10uld be carried out, and that 


Monday. 
it has been made—I think the rule s 





a a 
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the resolution should lie over until the next legislative day before 
it is considered, = 

Mr. MORGAN. I make the point. 

Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in reply to a remark 
made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson]}. as any motion 
made in this body to adjourn to a day certain or any other motion 
of adjournment ever been referred toa committee? Has anybody 
ever heard of a motion to adjourn in this body being referred to 
a committee? What have we been doing here during all these 
years in referring resolutions coming from the House of Repre- 
sentatives to committees, if the House of Representatives had the 
privilege of having them passed upon instantly, without a refer- 


ence and without debate? 
That is the reason why I said, Mr. President, that the House of 















Representatives has no privileges on this floor of thatkind. They 
are privileges, so far as they exist, of Senators. If we are going to 
lay Sn a precedent here for the sake of a matter of convenience, 
or to get rid of an inconvenience, it is going to come back to 
plague us very much. There is no reason on this Saturday after- 
noon why the Senate of the United States should violate all the 

recedents and all of its rules and, on the demand of the House of 
acesantattves. pass upon this resolution to-day, when I have 
got the right to interpose an objection to it, it being a resolution— 
and there being no exception at all—and to say that this resolu- 
tion can not be considered — my objection to-day. 

There may be reasons of the most important character why that 
resolution should not be considered to-day, and I do object most 
solemnly and most seriously that the House of Representatives 
has no right to send anything here that takes away from me the 
ivilege, under the rules of the Senate, of having a matter of this 
nd, originating in another body, laid over for consideration until 
to-morrow. I have got that right, the right given to me in the 
rules of this Senate, derived expressly and directly from the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Senate has affirmed it, has 

anted it tome. I stand here a Senator from Alabama demand- 

it, and if you take it away from me, you simply violate the | 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama speaks 
of this question as if it were a question of the privilege of the 
House of Representatives to require the Senate to take up and 
act summarily upon certain business. It is not at all a question 
of the privilege of the House of Representatives. It is a ques- 
tion of the privilege of the Senate entirely, and that privilege of 
the Senate is a grivinee inherent in the subject itself. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no such thing, if the Senator will 
allow me, as the privilege of the Senate. 
of a Senator, but not of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I think it isa privilege of the Senate; and I think, 
Mr. President, that this is a very serious and important claim 
made by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MorGan], and absolutely unheard of in our 
whole parliamentary history—the claim that this body has so tied 
itself up by its rules that it can not adjourn without the consent of 


There is the privilege 


every si member, although the Capitol may be on fire; although, 
as was the case three or four times during the Revolutionary war, 


the enemy was at the gates of the city; although, as was the case 
at least once during the war of 1812, the enemy was at the gate; 
and although, as t have half a dozen times during 
the late war, the soldiers of the rebellion might have been at the 


te — 
8 MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, under such cir- 
cumstances, did he ever hear of any difficulty in getting every- 
body to consent to an adjournment? ~ 
. HOAR. I think there pes We a time when, out 
of 90 Senators, there would be one who desired the destruc- 


‘| tion of the Government and the destruction of the Senate itself. 


Mr. MORGAN. He could not keep the balance of them in the 


Chamber, could he? 

Mr. HOAR. I think the right of this body to deal with this sub- 
ject asa oraeee of the hig Privilege never has been ques- 
tioned till this moment, and, as I have said, it is a right of the 
pry hyoe’ anda right gro out of the character and nature 
of the subject itself. en Ruie XXIV provided that all motions 
relating to adjournment should be decided without debate, it 

uestionably, as no will doubt, every 
ae - to adjournment which coul - 7 
rules Senate. Does ys was meant to ex- 
clude from that provision ‘no lah onl mots important motion 
for a final adjournment which requires the assent of the House 
of Representatives? f ; 

Mr. PASCO. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for 
a moment? 


meant to cover 


Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PASCO, The Senator all motions to adjourn. If he 
will refer to 19, Rule —the rule which I presume he 
intended to refer to—he will see that it does not say any such thing. 
It says, “‘ Which several motions.” 

Mr. HOAR. “ And the motions,” 
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Mr. PASCO. No, sir. ‘‘Which several motions shal) }... . 
precedence as they stand arranged ;” and the several motion... 
the motion to adjourn, the motion to adjourn to a day ce; = 
and so forth. —_— 

Mr.HOAR. The latter portion of the clause is what I refer). 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is a semicolon there. ' 

Mr. HOAR. The motions relating to adjournient, etc. ll 
be decided without debate. iia 

Mr. PASCO. It reads “which several motions,” and {),, it 
refers tothem. It is the same thing. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that it does not. I do not put :),.; 
clause as controlling this question in terms, but thereis undow)):. |, 
a rule providing for motions made in the Senate when a meas);;.. 
pending. My pepe was that when the Senate had car:{\,)|, 
provided for the immediate consideration, to the exclusion .,| 
other business and without debate, of all of the motions whi.\, \;, 
own rules provide for an adjournment, it is preposterous ty) <))). 
= that they meant to require this body to go on for days )),, 

in debate, or to put off on a single motion to another (i. 
debate, the moreimportant, and sometimes more necessary ,.1))\)| 
=. under the Consti 7 


ior 
on, 


tution, requires the consent of the ot) r 


ouse. 

Therefore, when a concurrent resolution for adjournment ©))\>5 
here, it is laid before the body at the discretion of the Chair, |r at 
the discretion of any single member who may call for it. W) 
it is before the body, the motion to concur is in substance and 
effect a motion made by a Senator to adjourn, with all the privi- 
leges and with the entire standing in all respects that the motivn 
would have if it were a simple motion to adjourn from day to day, 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a qies- 
tion just there? 

Mr. HOAR. I will when I finish the sentence I have begun. 

Mr. President, what I have stated has been the universa! jrac- 
tice of this body, certainly ever since I have studied its history, 
Resolutions for final adjournment nently come here from tlic 
other body, according to my recollection, on the very day when 
the final adjoarnment takes place; or such resolutions have | -en 
sent over by this body to the other House on the very day when 
final adjournment takes place. I can remember certainly one or 
two instances, and I think the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLis.\| 
will remember them, where motions which have been adopted ly 
both bodies have been rescinded “by the bodies when it has been 
necessary by reason of some delay in the of appropriation 
bills to revoke the —poanet resolution, and it has been done 
from half hour to half hour during the t. 

Mr. MORGAN, And they have been times amended, too. 

Mr. HOAR. And oftentimes amended, too. 

Mr. MORGAN. Our rules absolutely prohibit any amendment 
of a motion to adjourn, and if our rules apply to it—— 

Mr. HOAR. Iam not speaking as to the rule. 

Mr. MORGAN. If our rules as to adjourning apply to resolu 
tions for final adjournment, how could we ever get an amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. You say they do not apply. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; they do not applyatall. Parliamentary 


law appli 

Mr. HOAR. [like always to be courteous, but I hardly think 
it is fair to ask a Senator is on the floor to for aconver- 
and the Senator 


sation between the Senator from Rhode Islan 


from Alabama. 
Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
me to ask him a question? 
Mr. HOAR. y. 
Mr. MORGAN. Here is a resolution coming from the House «{ 
Representatives inviting us to concur with them in agreeing ‘\ 
urn to-night at 9 o'clock. 

Senator says that is not debatable. Now, eens 
that resolution comes in, and the Senator from Iowa rise 
and state here, ‘‘I think it would be unfortunate for the Sen- 
ate to because we ome on seine on bill 
or an resolution relating to an ition bill which 
the Senate ought. to act before we Sd 

Mr. HOAR. That saan equally to every daily motion to 


Mr. MORGAN. No; that would not be debatable, according 
to the proposition insisted upon by the Senator from Massa- 


me, motion is made to 
a says, ‘‘If you will stay 

another half hour, we can get to such a place, and then we will 
: at is done by unanimous consent. It is not done 


en 


be made under the | chusetts. 
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as I am satisfied the other side of the Chamber must be unaware 
of the fact, that a Presidential message sent to Congress a few 
moments ago states that it is most necessary that we should pass 
a law providing for the appointment of a currency commission at 
this session, and it can not be that the President will look with 
satisfaction upon an adjournment as early as 9 o'clock to-night. 
Iam somewhat surprised that the motion to adjourn has thus 
been pr _ It seems to me that it will embarrass my friends 
on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, it seems to me that when the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] admits that the resolu- 
tion can be amended he thereby admits that it is open to debate. 
A motion to adjourn in the Senate can not be amended and can 
not be debated. No word can be said in regard to it if objection 
is made and the rules are enforced. But here is a resolution that 
is open to amendment, and if the Senator from Alabama sees 
proper to offer an amendment that the time shail be changed to 
10 o'clock, or until Monday, he has a right to give the reasons 
why the other hour would be the better time. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Arkansas pardon me for one 


Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. A motion to take a recess or to adjourn to a day 
certain in the House of Representatives is not debatable. 

Mr. BERRY. It is not here. 

Mr. HOAR. Not here, but it is a common form of filibustering 
in the other House to move to take a recess for five minutes—— 

Mr. BERRY. That part of it is debatable. 

Mr. HOAR. No. 

Mr. BERRY. I beg the Senator's pardon. The Speaker issued 
a book some time ago in which he expressly states that it is de- 
batable. If I had the book before me, I could show it. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me one moment—— 

Mr. BERRY. Permit me for a moment, and then I will yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. I repeat,that the rule read 
by the Senator refers to a motion to adjourn from day to day or 
to a day certain by the Senate; and such motions are not debat- 
able. It has no reference toa joint resolution or a concurrent 
resolution coming from the other House, and the very moment, I 
repeat, you admit that it can be amended, you are bound to admit 
that it is debatable. If the Senator from Iowa should come in 
here and offer an amendment and say, ‘‘ Mr. President, I move to 
amend the resolution and make it 9 o’clock Monday night, because 
an riation bill is pending which can not be disposed of by 
9o'c to-night,” every man in the Senate knows he has a right 
to say it, and yet, according to the construction of the rule made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, he would not be permitted to 
open his mouth in regard toit. Itis not true. It does not apply 
to a concurrent resolution, and I think anyone who will read the 
rules and the decisions made in the House of Representatives will 
come clearly to that view. 

Iam sorry the Senator from Alabama did not state why he ob- 
jected. We all know what is behind this. We know the reasons 
why an adjournment is desired by some Senators, and why the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Kansas do not desire 
an adjournment at soearly an hour. A resolution has been pend- 
ing here for a good many days on which they have sought to get 
a vote, and have asked unanimous consent that a time be fixed for 
a vote. Itis with reference to the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Kansas insist that 
unless that resolution is passed the Government will lose $50,000,- 
000, probably, before we come here in December. They have a 
right to have a vote on the proposition. If a majority of the Sen- 
ate are against it, they can move to lay it on the table. If a 

jority of the Senate are for it, it ought to be voted upon. 
esterday, when Senators on the other side were sp desirous of 
having a vote on the tariff bill, there were some Senators here who 
to make conditions about the vote; that an agreement 
should be had on the Pacific railroads resolution; but there were 
number of other Senators who said that they would not mix up 
two; that it was not right and Loy owl to establish a rule in 
which one measure should be made to depend upon 
another. ‘ore the Senator from Alabama withdrew his op- 

position to a vote on the tariff bill. 
I insist that he has a right to have a vote on the resolution and 


see whether a jority of the Senate is in favor of it or not. 
Do the Reputican Senator 





wish to establish a precedent in this 

can by delay, by refusing unanimous consent, pre- 
on i rtant motions of this kind? If so, they will 
aprecedent which will be used hereafter in a great many 
Cases where it ought not to be used. Now, you have had a vote 

bill. Y a it. This resolution is an important 
important, if it passes at all, that it shall be passed dur- 
if you will indicate any hour between now 
o'clock when the Senate can express its opinion on the Pacific 


railroad resolution, I have no doubt you can get unanimous con- 
sent to pass the resolution, and do it without a viola- 
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tion of the rules of the Senate. It seems to me the proper thing 
would be for the Senator from Kansas to ask unanimous consent 
to fix some time between now and 9 o'clock when a vote may be 
taken on the Pacilic railroad resolution. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, about two weeks ago some 
of the Senators on the other side moved to take up the resolution 
which, as I have stated, in my judgment would put a stop to the 
best possible solution of the Union Pacific Railroad situation. 
Senators on the other side knew that there were just about six 
days in which the resolution could be considered without running 
its consideration into the report of the conference committee. 
For all those six days the Senators on the other side who profess 
to desire a vote on the question took up the time of the Senate and 
the time of the country in discussing it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask who it was that objected to 
taking up the resolution for consideration in the first place? 

Mr. THURSTON. I was evposed to taking it up, and I voted 
against taking it up, but it was taken up, nevertheless, and, as I 
say, Senators on the other side, for six long days, knowing that 
probably those were the only days which could be given at this 
extraordinary session for the consideration of the resolution, occu- 
pied it practically all themselves, to the exclusion of every other 
Senator on this floor who had asserted a desire to discuss the reso- 
lution upon the other side. 

If Senators on the other side had been content at the beginning 
of the discussion to show a disposition to divide time fairly upon 
this floor, and had not used it all up themselves to the exclusion of 
the opposition, had not occupied it in filling the Recorp of the 
Senate with all their wild assertions upon the subject, I think 
there would have been no difficulty about making a vair and equi- 
table arrangement for its discussion and its final determination. 

I have been accustomed all my life to practice at the bar. At 
the bar it is always considered that in equity and justice, for fair 
play, the advocates of both sides shall have equal opportunity and 
equal time before they shall ever be required to submit their case 
to the judge or jury. It would be a matter nonprofessional in 
character for an advocate to take up all the time in sight and then 
insist that the case should go to the jury without giving the other 
side an opportunity to be heard. 

I hope the Senate will permit this discussion to go on until there 
has been fair debate on the part of at least three Senators on this 
side who desire to be heard, not tothe great and extraordinary 
and unnecessary length that the Senators on the other side of this 
question were heard, but for fair debate, for a reasonable presen- 
tation, for a chance to answer the many hours’ debate with which 
the Recorp has been filled. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam one Senator who has desired to speak on 
the Pacific railroad resolution. I have not had an opportunity 
todo so. The Senator from Nebraska says there are three who 
wish to speak against the resolution. I am ready to forego what- 
ever time I might use in speaking on it, and I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska to state how much time he and his two confeder- 
ates need in discussing the resolution, and then I will ask the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to fix an hour for voting on the 
resolution, giving all the time that may be necessary. 

Mr. THURSTON. I do not yield to a Senator who uses the 
language which the Senator from North Carolina has used on this 
occasion. I have no confederate, Mr. President, on this floor or 
elsewhere. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not mean it in an offensive sense. 
the Senator's assistants, or his colleagues, or his friends. 

Mr. THURSTON. There are Senators on this floor, and many 
of thera, who believe with me that in this whole Pacific railroad 
resolution there is simply a desire to put the railroad in the pos- 
session of the Government ata price so great that the Govern- 
ment can never dispose of it again, to lose all it has there now 
and to lose all it has a chance to secure. 

I am ready when the resolution comes.up to discuss it fairly and 
decently, both as to method and asto time. It is for the Senate 
to say whether it desires to stay here at this session for the pur- 
pose of permitting fair debate. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as a member of the committee, I 
fully agree with part of the remarks made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Tuurston]. I well remember that he entertained 
us with a speech on this question some weeks ago, and that he did 
not then have time to go fully into the subject. I believe, sir, 
that he is entitted to the time he required. I believe, as he does, 
that the gentlemen, whether they are on the other side of the House 
or on this, should have ample time to debate this very important 
question. 

This is a matter involving millions of dollars to the people of 
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thiscountry. Itis not a question which should be hurried throngh 
in the closing hours of Congress. Ample time should be given to 
debate the question. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from New Jersey permit me to 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. No one desires to cut off Senators, but that to 
which we object is passing the adjournment resolution until a 
vote is had upon the Pacific railroad resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. I will come to that. 

Mr. BERRY. Take a week if necessary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I risetoa question of order. Iam aware that 
the presiding officer of the Senate has oftentimes and now exer- 
ack the widest latitude in permitting discussion of parliamen- 
tary questions, but it seems to me this is going way beyond any- 
thing required by the necessities of the case. 

The question is whether this is a privileged motion, and that is 
the matter which is now pending before the Chair. The Pacific 
railroad question may be an important one, but it has nothing to 
do, se far as I can see, with the question of order. I take it for 
granted that neither the Senator from Arkansas nor any other 
Senator means to say that this question must be decided on ac- 
count of something that is to be done or not to be done in connec- 
tion with the Pacific railroads, 

Mr. BERRY. No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate is not to be kept here, I take it, on 
the suggestion of any man because his precise views as to what 
ought to be done or may be done with this question—— 

Mr. WHITE. Will my friend the Senator from Rhode Island 
permit me to suggest that there is a message from the President 
upon the table which ought to be read, so that we will not bring 
ourselves into conflict unnecessarily with an Executive recom- 
mendation, and I understand a bill pursuant to the message is 
scheduled to pass elsewhere before 7 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from California can, if he sees 
fit, insist that the Senate shall stay here and hear the message and 
act upon it, if that is his view, but I submit that this discussion 
is not in order. I make the point of order that it is not in order, 
and I request the presiding officer of the body to confine Senators, 
if they are to discuss the question, to the merits of the matter be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me 
for just one moment? 

r. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The question is, Is it in order to debate the 

proposition to adjourn? 
tr. ALDRICH. Whether it is a privileged motion. 

Mr. TELLER, Whether it is a privileged motion. 

Mr. BERRY. The motion is to refer it to the Committee on 
— oriations, I will say to the Senator. 

r. TELLER. We are debating it now—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that the Senator from Alabama 
objected to the consideration of the resolution to-day. 

fr. BERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The question now before the Senate is whether 
he has a right to object to this; whether it is gs, question 
to the extent that it is entitled to consideration, and whether it 
goes over under a single objection. That is the entire question, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand we are discussing the question—— 

Mr. SMITH. That is just what I am discussing, and I propose 
to goon. Lam right up to that yer 

Mr. TELLER. That is what I wish to =e. If the Senator is 
discussing what he thinks is the question, he has a right to discuss 
it in any shape he desires to. If it is a debatable question, he is 
the rule in the Senate for himself. Nobody else can say he is not 
in order, unless he transcends the decencies and proprieties of 
debate. That is the only instance where he can be called to order 
in the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as I have said, I ee with the 
Senator from Nebraska so far as he went, as regards the importance 
of this question. The amount of money involved is so great that 
the question should not be disposed of in the closing hours of a 
Congress, and I ask him and the other members of this body what 
is the objection to delaying action wpon the matter until next 
Pa and possibly save to the American people many million 

ollars? 

I should like to ask him whether I am right that the resolution 
only puts off the question until another session, so that he and I 
and others may have a chance to debate it as we should. Is that 
asking anything unreasonable, unjust, or unfair? 7 

As I understand it, if the resolution is not acted upon these rail- 
roads can be sold and will be sold before Congress in meets, 
and I say that in my judgment a transaction of this kind should 
not be hurried along. I can not for my part understand why any 
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Senator should stand in his place on the floor and seek to prevent 
the passage of any resolution that will postpone final action on 
this Tr for the next Congress to deal with. I think that js 
a rig 


t which ought to be accorded to every Senator. 
If there is any verbiage about the resolution which is wrong or 
will militate against the interest of the Government, I[ am willing 


to vote with the Senator from Nebraska to have it amended. <> 


that at least we may put off action on the sale of these properties 
until Congress meets again. 
Mr. President, so far as the resolution is concerned which caja 


over from the House, I believe, sir, as others do here, that tho 


question of adjournment, according to our rules, means simply 
the adjournment of the Senate, and the question simply resolves 
itself down to whether a resolution can be acted upon, whether it 
is for adjournment or for any other purpose, without, under our 
rules, being referred to a committee, and whether under objection 
it would not be obliged to go over for a day. 

But I trust that it will not be necessary to debate that question 


or to delay the adjournment of Congress, but that the Senator 


from Nebraska will be willing to have the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas so amended that final action on the sale of this 
great property, where so many millions of dollars of the people 
are involved, may at least go over until another Congress, when a 
fair 7 for debate can be had. 

I understood when the resolution was aers that it was tho 
unanimous recommendation of the Pacific Railroads Committee, 
While a member of that committee, I was not present, but that is 
the impression I have. I hope.the Senator from Nebraska will 
yield and will not delay a resolution which will protect the Goy- 
ernment and the people from the proposed sale until we meet here 


again. 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, this is practically a motion for 


final adjournment. The discussion proceeding technically upon 
another point is pactically to that effect. While I may not be in 
order to make the motion, I suggest to Senators that with the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States on the table, which has 
not been read, it is —s not consistent with the respect due 
to that official that we should proceed with that discussion until 
we hear what the President has to say. I think there can be no 


stronger illustration of the truth of the proposition that any mo- 


tion which looks to final adjournment is necessarily a debatable 
motion. 

A motion for adjournment from day to day is not debatable be- 
cause that which the body does not attend toon that day can be at- 
tended to another day; but when the proposition is made to finally 
adjourn a body, the necessity of the case requires that the body 
shall have the opportunity, after conference and consultation and 
debate among its members as to whether or not its business has 
been finally concluded. I say the fact that we have upon the desk 
an unread m from the ident of the United States pend- 
ing this motion is the strongest illustration which could be pre- 
sented of the truth of that proposition. 

If I am in order, I desire to call for the reading of the message 
a ALLEN. T a was sane tary i Is th 

r. . o a parliamen nquiry. Is there a 
message on the table or in the possession of the Chair from the 
oe of the United which has not yet been laid before the 

na’ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will answer the Senator 
from Nebraska by the statement that there is a message from the 
tanya | on the table, to be laid before the Senate at the first 
opportunity. 

r. ALLEN. Then I suggest the propriety of its being laid be- 
fore the Senate before we further. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thatcan be done only by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There isa t of order 2a before the 
Senate which it is the duty of the ding officer to decide. 

Se eee . The tor from Rhode Island is 
mistaken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Chair can listen to statements made by 
Senators for his own information, and for his own information 
only. I suggest that this discussion upon every ble question, 
the President’s message, the currency, and the c Railroad, 
has no place here if we are a body governed by rules and by or- 
dinary liamentary law. I trust the presiding officer of the 
body will enforce that law and thus rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will decide any point of 
order that is submitted to him, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lunderstand the Senator from Alabama raised 
a point of order. If he did not, then the concurrent resolution is 
before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama made a 
motion to refer the concurrent resolution to the Committee on 


Appts 
r. MORGAN. i ae Oe ee oe the reso- 
lution coming from the House of Representatives must go over 
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one day, unless by unanimous consent, the Senate proceeds to its 
consideration. ; } 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the paint of order. That is what I 
understood to be the question raised by the Senator from Alabama. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The point of order was not taken by 
the Senator from Florida or the Senator from Alabama. If it is, 
the Chair is ready to rule upon it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood that was the point raised. 

Mr. PASCO. TheSenator from Georgia has called for the read- 
ing of the message of the President of the United States. Aside 
from the point that he has made, that as a matter of respect to 
the President the message should be laid before the Senate, he has 
a right todemand the reading under section 5 of Rule VII. 1 
hope that the call which he has made will be responded to, and that 
the m will be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Florida makes 
the point of order that the resolution shall lie over one day under 
Rule XIV, the Chair is prepared to decide the point of order now. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Alabama made that point, I 


understand. ’ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama in- 
sist on his point of order? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that he finds 
three rules of the Senate which seem to affect this question. The 
first one is Rule IX, which I read: 

with the first subject on the Calendar next after the last sub- 
jenn tuepoeea of in proceeding with the Calendar, * * * the following 
motions shall be in order at any time as privileged motions, save as against a 
motion to adjourn, or to proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

By that language there is e plain intimation that a motion to 
adjourn is a motion of higher privilege than any of the motions 
mentioned in Rule IX. 

Rule XIV, to which the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] re- 
fers, provides that— 

All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration, unless by unani- 
mous consent the Senate shall otherwise direct. 

The Chair does not feel that that language includes or covers or 
is intended to cover a motion or a resolution providing for ad- 
al in whatever form such motion or resolution is offered. 

rule, in my opinion, has no reference to any other matters 
except to the ordinary business and the ordinary resolutions which 
come before the Senate which are not resolutions of high privi- 
lege. If not taken out of the rule (meaning No. XIV) by the ordi- 
nary gs and practices of the Senate, it would be taken 
— the rule by the rule subsequent to it, Rule XXII, which is as 
ollows: 


x a question is pending, no motion shall be received but — 
‘o 


To to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall be to 
a day certain. 

And a few other motions, all of which motions, ‘‘and the mo- 
tions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to lay on the table, shall be 
decided without debate.” Rule XXII would take this resolution 
or any motion to adjourn out of the jurisdiction of Rule XIV. 
In other words, this motion or resolutionis not such as is contem- 
plated by Rule XIV. Itis amotion of high privilege. It is taken 
out of the class by Rule IX and Rule XXII. 

It certainly could not be said or argued that simple motions to 
adjourn, or to commit, or to take a recess, or any of the motions 
mentioned and embraced under Rule XXII, if they were simply 
called resolutions, would have to lie over oneday. That seems 
possible, and would make any motion or resolution made in the 
Senate of the United States impossible to be acted upon at any 
time except after being laid over for one day. 

This motion or this resolution is thus privileged by the rules 
themselves, and directly excluded from the operation of Rule XIV, 
section 5. Neither can this resolution be thus taken out of our 
own rules (the Senate rules) because it comes from the House. 
When it comes from the House it is brought here under the Sen- 
ate rules, and becomes subject to them. It involves the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate. It is not a resolution ee oe any other 

except to adjourn at a time certain, and therefore it re- 
lates to adjournment and nothing else. Sup the resolution 
now before us were put in another form, like this: ‘That the 
ae should adjourn, should adjourn to meet at 9 o'clock 


Is any Senator who would feel or insist that such a reso- 


E 


if 


over one day? It would then come, as this House resolu- 
comes, under the application of the twenty-second rule, 
and would not be subject to the rule as to “‘ lying over.” 
— of debate and the restriction of Rule 


another question that the Chair need not rule upon at 
this time. does rule that the point of order made by 
the Senator from Alabama and supported by the Senator from 
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Florida, that the fourteenth rule is applicable to this resolution, is 
not applicable thereto, and thus the Chair overrules the point and 
says the resolution is not such a one as is required to lie over 
under the rules of the Senate. 


Mr. ALLEN. I appeal from the Chair's decision, and that ap- 


peal is debatable. 


Mr. LINDSAY rose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska 


ap- 


peals—— 


Mr. ALDRICH. I think I addressed the Chair. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island is 


recognized. 


Mr. ALLEN. I was recognized. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 
Mr. ALLEN. Waitamoment. I do not see how the Senator 


from Rhode Island gets under me here. 


Mr. HOAR. 
Mr. ALLEN. 


You sat down. 
No; Idid not sit down without yielding the floor 


to the Senator from Kentucky. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the motion of 


the Senator from Nebraska. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Chair said ‘‘ Senator from Nebraska.” I 


suppose he meant ‘‘Senator from Rhode Island.” 


Mr. ALLEN. I appealed from the Chair's decision. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And I moved to lay that appeal on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. And before anything was done the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Linpsay]| addressed the Chair and I yielded the 
floor to him. Now, how the Senator from Rhode Island can get 
in through the Senator from Kentucky and myself on that mo- 
tion I am not exactly informed. I yielded to an interruption on 
the part of the Senator from Kentucky, and I yield now to the 
interruption of the Senator from Kentucky, who desires to address 
the Chair. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I do desire, Mr. President 

Mr. ALLEN. LIyield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order, which is that an 
appeal itself is not debatable. 

Mr. ALLEN. This precise question was decided here in 1893, 
during our silver debate, as being debatable. It was decided that 
an appeal from the decision of the Chair was debatable. 

Mr. SPOONER. Was it decided by the Senate or the Chair? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was decided by the Senate and by the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume Senators have some rights in this 
matter. The Senator from Nebraska took an appeal from the de 
cision of the Chair and resumed his seat. I rose and addressed 
the Chair and the Chair stated that he recognized me. I then 
moved to lay the appeal on thetable. Idonot see, after that, how 
the Senator from Nebraska can claim to resume the floor, and es- 
pecially if he yielded to somebody else to make a speech. 

Mr. ALLEN. The statement of the Senator from Rhode Island 
is not correct, as his statements are not. usually correct when par- 
tisan purposes underlie his action. I appealed from the ruling of 
the Chair. The Senator from Kentucky interrupted me and 
asked to address the Chair. [ submitted to the interruption of 
the Senator from Kentucky and yielded temporarily to him. In 
the meantime, without addressing the Chair, the Senator from 
Rhode Island undertook to make his motion. I now again yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President- 

Mr. ALLEN. I shall retain the floor 
that I may surrender to—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had no intimation or in- 
formation whatever that the Senator from Kentucky desired to 
be heard. The Chair did listen to the appeal and statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska and then recognized the Senator from 
Rhode Island, for what purpose he did not know. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I am rising to a question of priv- 
ilege that does not concern this matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. DoestheSenatorfrom Nebraska yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir: I do not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has the 





unless the Chair rules 


floor. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Alabama has a right to rise 
to a question of privilege. 

Mr, PETTUS. I desire to state to the Chair, anyhow, that he 
is keeping a messenger from the House waiting at the door when 
there is no privileged question going on. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not yield to the Senator from Alabama, 
however gratifying it would be to do so under ordinary circum- 
stances. I desire again to submit to an interruption on the part 


of the Senator from Kentucky, if he desires to interrupt me. 
Mr. LINDSAY. 
the Chair. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to hear you all. 


I do desire to interrupt him, and I did address 
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Mr. ALLEN. I now distinctly yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for an interruption. ce 
Mr. ALDRICH. hat became of the motion which I made 
under the rules, and which the Chair has already stated was made 
by me under his recognition? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that he will be 
leased, since his decision is involved, to hear what the Senator 





rom Kentucky has to say. The Chair understands the order of | Ch 


business to be that an appeal has been taken from the decision of 
the Chair, and the Senator from Rhode Island has moved to lay 
the appeal on the table. The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, if this concurrent resolution 
is a privileged resolution, it is because, as I think, it is inherent in 
the Senate, independent of its rules and in disregard of its rules, 
to take immediate action upon such a resolution. There is no 
question that by the letter of Rule XIV the resolution either goes 
to a committee or lies over one day before action can be taken 
upon it. Now, then, if it is a resolution not covered by Rule XIV, 
that fact must arise out of Rule IX or Rule XXII. Rule IX pro- 
vides in regard to precedence of motions— 

eae, & motion to proceed to the consideration of an appropriation or rev- 
enue . 

Clearly that does not apply to this particular resolution. 

Second. A motion to proceed to the consideration of any other bill on the 
Calendar, which motion shail not be open to amendment. 

It is not claimed that it is saved under that provision. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will state his question of order, 

Mr. HOAR. My — of order is that an appeal to the Senate 
on a question itself undebatable is not debatable. The —- 
of the Chair appealed from was on an undebatable question, an 
there has subsequent to that come a motion to lay on the table, 
which is undebatable. I insist that the rules of the Senate be ex- 
ecuted in that regard. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, the logic of the Senator is—— 

Mr. HOAR. Let the Chair rule upon my point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will hear the statement on 
that question of the Senator from Kentucky, because both the 
a - and the motion to — appeal on the table are nondebat- 
3 M. MT INDSAY. That he proposi I 

r. ; t is the very tion I propose to con- 
test. The logit of the Senator is that if the Chair erroneously de- 
cides that a motion is not debatable, and an appeal is taken from 
that supposed erroneous decision, then the Chair is bound to de- 
cide that the appeal is not debatable, and by that circuity of rea- 
soning the first error projects itself all along and prevents the 
Senate from ever unde iag to convince the Chair or to com- 
ee ee ee ee reme importance like 
this. Of course I submit to the ruling of the Chair, but that is 
— logic of the proposition made by the Senator from Massa- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair assumes that the state- 


ment—— 

= Mr. BACON. Will the Chair permit me to make one sugges- 
on? ; 
Mr. LINDSAY. Iam waiting for a ruling as to whether Iam 


in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that he asked the 
indulgence of the Senate to hear the Senator from Kentucky on 
a nondebatable question in order that he might have his state- 
ment laid before the Senate. When he is , the Chair will 
decide that the question before the Senate is motion to lay 
upon the table the __ of the Sénator from Nebraska. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Now, then, the fourth 

A motion to such subject at the foot of the calendar. 

Each of the foregoing motions shall Py Sodas ences pate end ane Ss 
submitted as in the nature and with all the rights of questions of order. 

They may be decided without debate, because the rulein 
terms gives the Chair the power and authority to decide them 
without debate, not because there is anything inherent in the 
power of the Senate to cut off debate, but use the Senate has 

that these particular motions may and shall be decided 
without debate. 


As the concurrent resolution does not come within either of 
those classes, it does not follow from Rule IX that it may be de- 
cided by Oe eel eee eee 

e VICE-PRESIDEN 
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this is a concurrent resolution, which, under Rule XIV, mus; |;, 
over one da 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I must rise to a question , 
order. It is time, certainly, that some of the rules of the Se),.,; 
were enforced in regard to this matter. This matter is not i: ;\,, 
discretion of the Casicany Senge. He has made his decision. ..., 
the question is whether the Senate will sustain the decision (; (|, 


air. 
Mr. HOAR. The pending question is a motion tolaythe a), | 
on the table. 4 

Mr. ALDRICH. The pending question is a motion to lay » 
the table the appeal made — Senator from Nebraska. .,, 
—_ that the Senator from Kentucky is clearly ont of or)ir, 

ther for the information of the officer or of the Sensi. 
I ask again that the rules of the ate may be enforced. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Now, Mr. President, there seems t:'» be—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will state itis potin order 
to debate an appeal when a motion to lay the appeal on “he +.) ), 
Nr PASCO 

H . Ishould like to ask how the Senator from R} 
Island got the floor to make that motion when the floor 4; {| , 
time was held bs 4 the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GEAR, The Chair recognized him. 

Mr. PASCO. Two Senators can not occupy the floor at tho 
same time. If the Senator from Nebraska was occupying the {\\..r 
and holding the floor and a —— the interjection of 
those words of the Senator from Rhode d into the record did 
not constitute a motion and can not be recognized as such. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator forgets that the Chair recognized {):o 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH}. 

ee How shall the vote be taken on t\io 
aaa It the Chair recognized the wg eatery Rhode 

a oe supposing mator from 
Nebraska von up the floor, that does not constitute a motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair made a full statem ut 
upon that matter. He had recognized the Senator from Nebrisi. 
and did not hear any suggestion that he had farmed out any )r- 
tion of his time to anyone else. When the Senator from Nebra-\a 
had taken his seat, the Chair recognized the Senator from R1i\\\o 
Island, who moved to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion to lay 
the appeal on the table. 

Pay ; eee desire * — son t —_ ape eatter 

gone over consume m of the time 
of the Senate in doing so, however. y want to suggest 
that I appealed from the decision of the Tr and was on my 
feet addressing the Chair. 


Mr, ALLEN. When theSenator from Kentucky [Mr. Linps 1 | 
interrupted me and asked me to 4 to him, which I did, and he 
addressed the Chair, and during time the Senator from Rho 

ALD: me or the Chair or 


. Oh, no. 
Mr. ALLEN. like a jack-in-the-box and made his 
po art of the floor. 


Several SENATORS. ! 

. The question is on the motion to lay 

sop Sie tells tea ere at taken by 

the Senator from ee SR ee eee oe pons onl 

na sane nee the sos yeep amas a 
nays were ordered; Secretary proceed: 

to call the roll, 


a BUTLER (when his name was called). Under the transf.r 
pairs heretofore announced between ace pe. Pritrcu- 
a oe Say te Dr Senator fom Sou [Mr. 
M ] with the Senator (Mr. WELLINGTON x 


o Nr should vols «7a8.” , 
‘ = omy alg —— ang | 
should vote ‘‘ yea” if he were present. 


as MoMaetaN]: is absent. “Gio is paired 
Wis the fowator from Kon [Mr. Y}. 
Mr. MALLORY. Iam with the from Vermont 
: Sareea wee eee pair tothe Senator from South 
. KYLE], and vote “nay. 
Mr. P. YN earths 4 with the 


Senator from 1 out 1 treater that r 
Saat Uieatertcome Mee , HEITPELD), a fo” 


Mr. PENROSE (when maine was calla) Sy pai th the 


wi 
been trans- 
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Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a general 
Fe with the i o ao = South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

a ould vote ‘‘ yea.” 

roll call was concluded. 3 

a CULLOM (after ang, voted in the affirmative). I voted 
without at ag of the pair | have with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr Gray]; but I will let my vote stand, and take the 
li a of sferring my with the Senator from Delaware to 
m ON], who is not present. 

> % Y (after having voted in the negative). I under- 

stand the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] has not 
voted. Ihave a general pair with that Senator, and withdraw 
my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—. 
Aldrich, McBride, Pritchard, 
ison, airbanks, McEnery, uay, 
au c a ma eu. y . aap, 
Tro ger, or poner, 
fa Gear, Murphy, Glenart, 
Clark, Nelson, Teller, 
Cullom, Hawley, Penrose Turner, 
Davis, Hoar, Perkins, Warren, 
Deboe, Jones, Nev Platt, Conn. Wetmore. 
NAYS—2. 
Alle Caffery, Mallory, Turley, 
= Chilton, Morgan, Turpie, 
Bate, Cockrell, ‘asco, Ves 
‘ Harris, Pettus, Walthall, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Roach, White. 
NOT VOTING—3. 
Cannon, Mantle, Smith, 
Hansbroug! Martin, Thurston, 
Clay, Heitfeld, Mason, Tillman, 
Daniel. Kenney. Mitchell, Wellington, 
Faulkner, Kyle, Pettigrew. Wilson, 
Frye, Lindsay, zat N. Y. Wolcott. 
George octor, 
Gorman, McLaurin, Rawlins. 
Gray, McMillan, Sewell, 


> the appeal from the decision of the Chair was laid on the 
table. 
Mr. ALLEN. Isuggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. President. 
Mr. eo GER. The record shows that there is a quorum 
Mr. WHITE. I desire to inquire what was the statement of 
the Chair? Was the motion upon which the last vote was taken 
_ —" to lay the appeal from the decision of the Chair upon the 


the VICE-PRESIDENT. To lay the sae upon the table, 
= 36 Senators voted in the affirmative and 20 in the negative. 


CH. Let us have a vote on the resolution, Mr. 
President. 
Mr. MORGAN. I move to refer the resolution to the Commit- 


tee on A) tions. 
' Mr. abbricn, Let us have a vote on that. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
tes Hoar} has moved to concur in the resolution of the House 
ves, and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan | 
pe to commit the resolution to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The motion of the Senator from Alabama is the motion 
before the Senate. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I move to lay the motion on the table. 
Mr. MORGAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
Several SENators. That would carry the resolution with it. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I do not so understand. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that if the 
motion of the Senator from Rhode Island should be adopted, it 
the resolution with it. 
Mr. CH. I withdraw it. 


resolution. 

Mr. PETTUS. On one occasion, many minutes ago, I called 
of the Chair to the fact that there was a messenger 
in front of the Chair from the House of Representatives. 
of this Senate require that such a message should be re- 
at time when the Senate is not dividing. 

PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
Chair will receive a message from the House of Representa- 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

message from th tatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Brownine, its Chief Cler sunset than the Gpcalier of the 
eae nent _ bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 
the act neti tled “‘An act Son a civil government for 


eee T= 17,1 to create the office of surveyor- 


other purposes; and it was thereu 
by the Vice-President. mat 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


if 


Let us have a vote on the 


: 


| and the Chair will entertain it. 
| the Senator from Georgia. 


“reasonable and proper expenses of the Government. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CULLOM. It seems to me the Senator from Nebraska 
ought not to do that, when it has just been decided that we have 
a quorum present. 

Mr. ALLEN. The rules of the Senate require whenever the 
absence of a quorum is suggested that the roll shall be called, 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that; but it seems to me, after the 
announcement which has just been made, which showed much 
more than a quorum present, the Senator would hardly be justi- 
fied in announcing at once that a quorum is not prese nt. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will be the judge of the propriety of my own 
conduct. 

Mr. CULLOM. You have the right to do that technically, 
it seems rather a strange performance 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The rule i is absolute on that subject. 
The absence of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


but 


Aldrich, Davis, McEnery, Smith, 
Allen, Deboe, Mallory, Spooner, 
Allison, Elkins, Mills, Stewart, 
Bacon, Fairbanks, Morgan, Teller, 
Baker, Foraker, Morrill, Thurston, 
Bate, Gallinger, Murphy, Turley, 
Berry, Gear, Nelson, Turner, 
Burrows, Hale, Pasco, Turpie, 
Butler, Hanna, Penrose, Vest. 
Caffery, Hansbrough, Perkins, Walthall, 
Carter, Harris, Pettus, Warren, 
Ohilton, Hawley, Platt, Conn. Wetmore, 
Clark, Hoar, Pritchard, White. 
Clay, Jones, Ark. gy, 

Cockrell, Jones, Nev. oach, 

Cullom, McBride, Shoup, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair announces that 61 Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PROPOSED MONETARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I move that the message from the 
President of the United States, which lies upon the desk of the 
Vice-President, be now laid before the Senate. In support of that 
motion I call the attention of the Chair to the fifth paragraph of 
Rule VII, which I will read. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator know what the purport of the 
message is? 

Mr. BACON. What I know of it has not been ascertained by 
its official communication to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator know officially or otherwis«’? 

Mr. BACON. I think it is proper that the Senate should hive 
the information. The rule is—— 

Mr. GEAR. I make the point—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia 
Bacon] has the floor. 

Mr. BACON. The rule is as follows: 

5. The presiding officer may at any time lay, and it shall be! = order at gn 
time for a Senator to move to lay, before the Senate, any bi at other ma-ter 
sent to the Senate by the President or the House of Re sentatives, ynd 
any question pending at that time shall be suspended for this purpose ! 
motion so made shall be determined without debate 

I now move, Mr. President, that the message of the 
of the United States be communicated to the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the mot, on 
The question is on the motio, of 
| Puiting the question.| The mo,ion 
is agreed to; and the Secretary will read the message of the Fres- 
ident of the United States. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for a division. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is too late; 
nounced. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will take less time to read the message than 
to take the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the message will be read. 

Mr. TELLER. Let us have order so that the 
heard when it is read. 


{ Mr. 


Presidunt 


the result has been an- 


message car be 


Mr. on I withdraw the request for a division, Mr. 
Presiden 

The VICE- PRESIDENT. Does any other Senator desire to 
make a request for a division? There appears to be none. 

Mr. PASCO. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The question has been decided. Let the 
™m be read, please. 

Mr. PASCO. ve well; I will withdraw the call. 

The Secretary seal the message of the President, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In my message. convening the Congress in extraordinary session I called 
attention toa single subject—that of providing revenue adequate to meet the 
I believed that to be 
A bill to provide the neces 
the House of Repre- 


the most pressing subject for settlement then 


sary revenues for the Government has already = 
sentativesand the Senate and awaits Executive acti 
Another question of very great im 


is that. of the establishment of 
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our currency and banking system on a better basis, which I commented upon 
in my inaugural address in the following words: 

‘Our financial system needs some revision; our moqney is all good now, but 
its value must not further be threatened. It should all be put upon an en- 
during basis, not subject to easy attack, nor its stability to doubt or dispute. 
The several forms of our paper money offer, in my judgment, a constant 
Seas to the Government and imperil a safe balance in the 
Treasury.” 

Nothing was settled more clearly at the late national election than the de- 
termination upon the part of the people to keep their currency stable in 
value and equal to that of the most advanced nations of the world. 

The soundness of our currency is nowhere questioned. No loss can occur 
to its holders. It is the system which should be simplified and strengthened, 
keeping our money just as good as it is now with less expense to the Gov- 
ernment and the people. 

The sentiment of the country is strongly in favor of early action by Con- 
gress in this direction, to revise our currency laws and remove them from 

partisan contention. A notable assembly of business men with delegates 

rom twenty-nine States and Territories was held at Indianapolis in January 
of this year. The financial situation commanded their earnest attention, 
and after a two days’ session the convention recommended to Congress the 
appointment of a monetary commission. 
commend this report to the consideration of Congress. The authors of 
the report recommend a commission ‘to make a thorough investigation of 
the monetary affairs and needs of this country in all relations and aspects, 
and to make proper suggestions as to any evils found to exist and the reme- 
dies therefor." 

This subject should receive the attention of Senoems at its special session. 
It ought not to be postponed until the regular session. 

I therefore urgently recommend that a special commission be created, non- 
partisan in its character, to be composed of well-informed citizens of differ- 
ent parties who will command the confidence of Congress and the country 
because of their special fitness for the work, whose duty it shall be to make 
recommendations of whatever changes in our present banking and currency 
laws may be found necessary and expedient, and to report their conclusions 
on or before the Ist day of November next, in order that the same may be 
apeneen by me to Congress for its consideration at its first regular 
session. 

It is to be hoped that the caer thus made will be so comprehensive and 
sound as to receive the support of all parties and the favorable action of Con- 

. At all events, such a report can not fail to be of value to the execu- 
‘ive branch of the Government, as well as to those charged with public legis- 
lation, and to greatly assist in the establishment of an improved system of 


finance. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 





EXECUTIVE MA: SION, July 24, 1897. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. The meoenie goes to the Calendar. 

Mr, TELLER. Ido not know whether or not it is in order to 
debate the message at thistime. I do not desire to be out of order; 
but if it is in order to debate it, I should like to say a few words 
in relaticn to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Colorado that the motion of the Senator from Alabama [ Mr. 
Mor@aN], that the resolution for final adjournment be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations is in order unless the Senate 
shall decide to take up some other matter. The motion of the 
Senator from Georgia {Mr. BACON] was that the message be read. 

Mr. TELLER. I will not infringe the rules of the Senate by 
debating the message if it is not in order to debate it. : 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama to commit to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations the resolution from the House of Representatives for 
adjournment. 

r. TELLER. Would it be in order to refer the message to 
the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. HOAR. By unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there such a request or such a 


motion? 

Mr. HALE. R ar order, Mr. President. 

Mr. TELLER. hat is now the regular order, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morgan]. 

Mr. HALE. On that I for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORGAN. I suggest, if the Chair will permit me, that 
when the message was read it was put into the possession of the 
Senate for at least two purposes—one its printing and the other 
its reference to a committee; and until that is disposed of, of 
course the Senate still has jurisdiction of it. Itis in the possession 
of the Senate and can not be taken out against a motion to refer 
or a motion to print just by anyone—— 

Mr. HALE. Icall for the yeas and nays, and I call for the 


lar order. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 
Mr. MORGAN. Linsist that the regular order at this time is 
the motion to refer. If nobody has made it, I will makeit. [A 


pause.] I withdraw the motion. 
Mr. HALE. I call for the and nays. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. and nays are demanded. 


Mr. WHITE. Is that a debatable question? 

Mr. HALE. It is not debatable. 

Mr. WHITE. I believe the Chair has recognized me. 

Mr. HALE. I object to debate and call for the order. 


regular ord 
I call for the yeas and nays on a motion that is not debatable. I 
ask the Chair to enforce the rule. 
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Mr. WHITE. Do I understand the Chair to hold that it is no¢ 
debatable? 

Mr. BERRY. The Chair has not so held. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has not so ruled, and {};> 
Chair recognizes the Senator from California. ' 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHITE. Iso understood, and I can not understand why 
the Senator from Maine is trying to yea and nay me off the flo; 

I simply wish to say that now that the message has been rei. 
the propriety of the motion of the Senator from Alabama is 1..));. 
fest. It appears that the President of the United States has aseer. 
tained that a commission ought to be appointed, and that it oue))t 
to report back to Congress on the Ist of November. Now, how is 
it Peano for this to be done and the people of the gm States 
to be relieved, as suggested by the President, if the taCtics pursue: 
by the other side of the Chamber are followed out and if an ad- 
a is forced to-night, that the railroad proposition may oo 
through? * 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from California permit me? | 
desire to call his attention to the fact that the President of the 
United States in the message specifically says that in his opinion 
the matter suggested in the message should be attended to at this 
extraordinary session of Congress and ought not to be postponed 
until the regular session. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise toa question of order. The Senator from 
California is not, under the indulgence of the Chair, suggesting 
for the instruction of the Chair matters relating to the ruling —— 

Mr. WHITE. Thatis correct. I am not attempting to do so. 

Mr. HOAR. He is undertaking to debate a matter not before 
the Senate and one that is undebatable. I demand that the ques- 
tion be put, under the rule. 

Mr. WHITE. The difficulty with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is, first, that I am not attempting to debate a nondebatal)c 
matter, and secondly, that there is no matter at present submitted 
to the decision of the Chair. So two slight infirmities attach to 
the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. WHITE. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. Lrise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachucseits 
will state his point of order. ‘ 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from“Maine raised the point of order 
that a motion to commit a nondebatable motion is itself undebat- 
able, and called for the yeas and nays on the motion to commit. 


Thereupon—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands—— 

Mr. HOAR. I pardon of the Chair. Thereupon the Chair 
said he would hear the suggestion of the Senator from California, 
who is now proceeding out of order, it seems to me, to discuss the 
merits of the currency question. 

Mr. WHITE. I respectfully suggest that the Senator from 
Massachusetts did not state what the Chair remarked. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will rule on the point of 


order, 

Mr. ALDRICH. In order that there may be no question about 
it, | make the point of order. I raise the point of order that de- 
bate upon a motion to refer the resolution is not in order, and that 
the Senator from California is not now in order. 

Mr. WHITE. Isubmit the question to the Chair. I understan’ 
it has been ruled Maa 

-The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has not ruled upon the 
question at all. The Chair is ready to ru e on the question when- 
ever it is raised. , 

Mr. ALDRICH. I raise it now. 

Mr. WHITE. Ihave no disposition to consume time unduly. 
I regret that my suggestions have been so unfavorably received by 
those to whom they were made in good faith. I will take the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The —— question is the motion 
to recommit a concurrent resolution of the House. The Chair 
knows no rule that does not permit the question to be debated, if 
Senators see fit to debate it. There is no such rule. The Chair 
does not know—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I ask the presiding officer to submit the 
question to the Senate. 

Several Senators. Oh, no. : 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the Chair will not submit the question to 
the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not know why he should not. 

Mr. WHITE. The Chair has ruled it. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I do not unlecotaad that the Chair has ruled 
= it at all. 
. TELLER. The Chair is t. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I do not he is. 
Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Alabama moved to .efer the 


matter to the Committee on Appropriations. We haé not official 
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notice of the request of the President of the United States. We 
have suc ed in passing a tariff bill, and it has been found 
apparently that the prosperity prophesied has not yet come, and 
the President now suggests another means of accomplishing what 
we all desire. His message is brought to the Senate, and there 
seems to be an effort upon the other side of the Chamber to avoid 
the consideration of the matter which he has thus submitted. 

I am surprised, especially when we are told that a bill will be 
prought here from elsewhere. that there should be this effort to 
defeat the wishes of the President of the United States, and I trust 
that my friends on the other side of the Chamber will take a differ- 
ent position and will promptly act in accordance with his sugges- 
tion, even if they do not get many votes elsewhere. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I desire to submit simply a word 
on the motion of the Senator from Alabama, and to say that in 
my jud t we ought to stay here, in accordance with the request 
of the President of the United States,and determine speedily the 

uestion whether or not we shall have a monetary commission. 
l regret exceedingly that there has been manifested on the other 
side a disposition to hold the message of the President of the 
United States from the Senate until after action on the concur- 
rent resolution coming from the House of Representatives, and 
that it was forced finally with great reluctance from that side 
of the Chamber; but.we have had the benefit of the President's 


vice. 

The President, the Chief Executive of this nation, believes it 
good policy for Congress to remain here in extraordinary session 
until the important question of appointing a monetary commis- 
sion shall be determined. I believe the Republican party as rep- 
resented in this Chamber ought to follow the advice of the Chief 
Executive, the head of their party. They may say hereafter that 
they did not have the vote to passa bill of this kind; that they 
were powerless in the premises; but the vote taken to-day shows 
that there are 44 Republicans, within 1 of a majority, and they 
have one member of the Senate on this side of the Chamber who 
always votes with them, thereby having a‘clear majority of 1, 
and they can, if they see fit, comply with the reasonable request 
of the President in his message. I believe this matter ought to 
be attended to now. 

I e, however, that unless we can keep this session going 
until after 9 o’clock, which I presume‘ can not be done, we will 
find our friends on the other side hastily adjourning Congress, and 
this fall we will hear them talking from the stump and we will 
hear through the press that they did not remain because they 
could accomplish nothing by doing so; and for the purpose of 
forestalling as far as I can any assertions of that kind I wish to 
cubeamde teat in my judgment they have a clear majority in the 
Senate and can pass any measure the President may recommend. 

Mr. HOAR. y I ask the Senator from Nebraska a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator if he desires that the 
matter of the President’s message shall be acted upon by the Sen- 
ate without reference to a committee? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. Then I should like to ask another 
—- Will the Senator allow me to ask unanimous consent 
that the President’s message be referred to the Committee on 
Finance? 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to see the message take the ordinary 


course, 
Mr. HOAR. That is the ordinary course, I suppose. 


Mr. SPOONER. The Senator does not want us to pass such a 
measure. 

Mr. . I want the message to take the ordinary course, 
whatever that is. 

Mr. HOAR. With the leave of the Senator from ‘Nebraska, of 
course, I ask unanimous consent that the message of the Presi- 
dent be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN. Objecting for the time being—I may withdraw 
my objection later—let me ask the Senator from Massachusetts a 


Eanes 


q : . 

Mr. Y. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. In just one moment. I ask the Senator from 
Massach if he believes or will guarantee that the Committee 


on Finance will return a bill in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States before the first Monday 
next December? 


Mr. SPOONER (toMr. Hoar). They have the majority on that 
committee. 


Mr. HOAR. Certainly I can not guarantee what will be the 
action of a committee the majority of whom I suppose are my 
wr ALLEN NY 

* . o. 


= 


The trouble with the Senator from Massa- 


is that he is undertaking to bury the message of the Presi- 
dent out of sight, so that it may not be resurrected or heard from 
Congress convenes on the first Monday of next December. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts or any member of the Finance 
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Committee—and there are several members here—will guarantee 
that they will take the message and return a bill within the next 
ten days in accordance with the recommendation of the President 
in the message, I will make the forty-fifth man, the majority, to 
stay here and consider that proposition at the present Congress, 
and you shall not have it said truthfully when the present Con- 
gress adjourns that you did not have a majority in the Senate to 
consider a proposition of that kind. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, [ und od him 
to say that he thought the message of the President of the United 
States ought to take the ordinary course. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; I did say so. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, having said that, I suppose the 
course would be the reference to the Finance C 
do not think it is the ordinary course to exact of that committee 
a promise as to what they are going todo. At any rate, I see the 
Senator from Colorado |Mr. TELLER] on the floor and possibly 
what I have to say is emphasized by that fact. 
sumptuous— 

Mr. LINDSAY. The Senator from Colorado is not a member 
of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not a member of that committee. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg pardon. The Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from California are. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator—— 

Mr. HOAR. Let me finish my sentence. I think it would bea 
wonderful presumption for me to undertake to make promises for 
the Senator from Arkansas, except, I suppose, | may safely prom- 
ise that he will go wrong on any financial question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wassimply undertaking to call the attention of 
the Senate and of the country to the fact that the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts wants to get rid of the message. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts knows quite well that if a reference is 
made of the message to-day we will not hear from it until the 
next session of Congress. If I were judging of motives whichI 
have no right to judge at this time— 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. In a moment. If I were judging of motives I 
would say that that was the purpose of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts in making the suggestion, that it was to get rid of an 
unpleasant subject. Now I will yield to the Senator from Georgia, 

Mr. CLAY. I believe the President suggested in his message 
that we ought to act immediately upon a measure providing for 
this monetary commission. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if it is not true that the House of Representatives have 
been in session four or five mouths, and is it not true that they 
have not worked more than fifteen or twenty days, and is it not 
true that the Administration has had ample time to send in a mes- 
sage of this kind and have it passed on before this period? 

Mr. ALLEN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to ask the Senator if itis not true that 
every circumstance shows that it is the desire of the Administra- 
tion that this matter shall not be acted on at this session, and it 
has been simply sent here on the eve of adjournment, with no ex- 
pectation that it will be acted on at this session? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would not impeach the motives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I believe him to be a high-minded, 
honorable gentleman. [ do not agree with him respecting his 
financial or tariff policies. But it is somewhat singular that this 
message should come here within an hour of the time a concurrent 
resolution comes from the other branch of Congress for final 
adjournment at 9 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like toask the Senator from Alabama—— 

Mr. ALLEN. And I am informed that under the whip and 
spur of the Speaker of the House, at 10 minutes past 6 o'clock a 
bill for a currency commission will pass the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HOAR. I will ask the Senator another question. I asked 
him just now if he would give unanimous consent that this mat- 
ter should be referred. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam informed that the bill has already passed 
the House. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator be one to give unanimous con- 
sent to have a bill for the purpose of creating this commission put 
upon its passage at once, without debate? 

Mr. ALLEN. So far as I am concerned, I will give unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill that may come from the 
House of Representatives to-night. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatisnot myquestion. The question is whether 
the Senator from Nebraska will give unanimous consent to pass 
the bill without debate. 

Mr. ALLEN. That signifies nothing. There is more pollyfox- 
ing and more attempf to evade the question. The Senator from 

husetts knows quite well that such a thing has not been 
done in this body as to bring in a bill of that importance and put 
it upon its passage without debate. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts himself could not resist the temptation to debate the 
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question, although unanimous consent might be given that it should 
not be debated. 

Mr. President, let the billcome here. Let usavoid sending this 
message, toa committee if need be. Let that bill be placed before 
the Senate and discussed in an orderly manner, and let us deter- 
mine within a reasonable time whether the President of the United 
States shall have the commission he desires. I think it is due 
a coordinate branch of the Government, the President of the 
United States, that we pay heed to his request in the message that 
has just been laid before us, although I can not support such a 
bill. I eee no occasion for Senators on the other side to run away 
from this question. 

I believe the action of the Senate, if it shall adjourn in the face 
of this message, will be withouta precedent in the history of Con- 

ess. Here the President ap to us as the sole legislative 
Bod of the nation for a currency commission, which he says is 
needed and whose report he wants before Congress convenes in 
December that he may thoroughly digest it and lay the result be- 
fore Congress in his annual message, and in the face of a recom- 
mendation of that kind,coming from that high source, we find 
Republican Senators filibustering and violating the rules of the 
Senate to force an adjournment contrary to his wishes and his 





will. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I understand that this is a de- 
batable question. I believe the Chair is right about it, and I wish 
to say simply a word or two. 

It seems to me that we are not making any progress in any 
direction. I believe it is the sentiment of the eer: notwith- 
standing the message of the President, that we should adjourn. 
The President has sent a message here of which I will not speak 
now, because I should not have time, except to say that, so far as 
Iam concerned, I never expect to vote for the suggestion the Presi- 
dent has made. I know very well that such a measure will take 
a great deal of debate, and I know very well that the friends of 
the Administration do not propose, notwithstanding the sugges- 
tion's of the President, to attempt to pass it now. 

I know another thing that F think the Senate and the country 
might just as well recognize. On account of the opposition to 
the resolution of the Senator from Kansas concerning the Pacitic 
railroads it is not going to pass at this session. I am myself in 
favor of that resolution, but we all know that if there is a desire 
to defeat it, it can be defeated. I think that that desire exists very 
largely on this side of the Chamber. If I can get a chance to vote 
for it, I intend to vote for that resolution, but it seems to me that 
everyone might coe the fact that we are not going to pass 
the resolution. Neither are we — comply with the request 
of the President and do anything with his message. We are sim- 
ply staying here for nothing. It appears to me that the proper 

hing for us to do, if we can not get consent to vote on the rail- 
road proposition, is to adjourn. If we could get that consent, we 
could settle and dispose of everything here in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BERRY. I suggest to the Senator from Colorado that he 
ask consent. 

Mr. TELLER. I will ask, then, whether we can not now act 
upon and dispose at least of the pending motion, and whether we 
can not then consent to vote without further debate u the 
resolution which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] has in 
charge? If any Senator thinks he ought to debate it, let that Sen- 
ator tell us just how long he wants to debate it,so that we may 
know, and let us see if we can not agree that we will then take 
the vote. Of course if Senators insist upon debating it at length, 
we would pass 9 o'clock and would have to amend the resolu- 
tion. 

I ask if we can not have unanimous consent to vote between 
this hour and 9 o’clock on the Pacific railroads resolution? 

Mr. BERRY. + at 8 o'clock. < 

Mr. TELLER. ell, at any time between this and 9. 

Mr. THURSTON. For the reasons I have already stated, it 
being so manifestly unfair, it being a great question which I be- 
lieve involves the interests of my section of the country more than 
~ other, I must object. 

r. TELLER. I was very certain that we could not get unani- 
—- a, but we never know anything until we try it and 
settle it. 

Now, it seems to me that we shall nothing by staying here, 
unless the Republicans here say that they want to stay to discuss 
the question of a mone commission; and I understand a bill 
will come from the other House in fifteen or twenty minutes o 
viding for a commission. They have given it, of course, on that 
side the care and attention they give to such questions; but that 
— not be sufficient for us. Of course every knows that it 
will have to be debated here, and debated at 

I am willing with the Senator from Nebraska to stay here, much 
as I dislike to stay, and settle this ial question. I think it 
would have been a great deal better to have referred the whole 
thing to the Indianapolis convention, because evidently the Presi- 
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dent has a great deal more confidence in the Indianapolis cony o),. 
tion than he has in Congress. » 

Mr. LINDSAY. Which Indianapolis convention? 

Mr. TELLER. The last one, which was composed of what a; 
called the National Democrats, which the President says ad: ypted 
so favorable a report that we ought to take it in hand and subst.:,,. 
tially adopt its recommendation, I suppose. They declared t)... 
that they were in favor of the retirement of the greenbacks, ),,.. 
were in favor of ———- in all its integrity and purity ;; 
gold standard. I understand that this puts the Administra:,. 
squarely on that line. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And they declared in favor of giving to \,.. 
tional banks the control of the currency. 

Mr. TELLER. Of course the control of the currency by ¢}), 
national banks is a pat of the programme. This puts the \\. 
ministration in line financially with that movement. Every} .\y 
knows that so great a change in the monetary system of the co.).. 
try can not be brought about without a tremendous cont: st. 
There are a great many men who have heretofore consider..| 
themselves Republicans and have trained up to the present 1). 
ment with the Republican party who will stop and think a goo! 
while before they will consent to the retirement of the green)ac 
and the establishment firmly of the gold standard and the tur), 
ing over to the national of the entire control of all the cnr 
rency in this country save gold and silver. 

Mr. President, if the Republicans here want to stay, and wi|| 
say so, I will vote against adjournment; I know of a nm 
ber of other Senators who will vote against it, and we will tik. 
this question up and settle it. 

Mr. HOAR. That is, the message? 

Mr. TELLER. The message. We have been charged for 
months with dis‘urbing the business of the country by our talk 
about finance. if we are to abdicate our power as legislators anid 
turn it over either to the Indianapolis convention or to this cor- 
mittee of ten, or whatever the number may be, we had better (0 
it right off; the sooner we can doit the better. We can doit jus: 
as soon as our consciences will allow us, after having express: 
our disapprobation and our contempt for such a suggestion. 111 
it can not be done under weeks. Yet I am willing to stay her, 
if necessary, until next December, and let this session go into th 
next. Now, the question is, lf we are not going to do that, why 
not adjourn? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is right. 

Mr. TELLER. Weare not going to have any railroad legis|a- 
tion unless you stay here for another week. You can not keep a 
quorum unless it is understood that the proposed financial! lexis- 
lation is to come up, and then possibly we may a quorum; 
but I doubt very much whether a majority of the inistration 
supporters can be kept here to consider the question. 

appeal to the Senate whether we had better consider this 
session practically closed, and let the responsibility of nonaction 
upon the question rest with those who have control of 
the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does not the Senator think that the saving of 
$50,000,000 in the Pacific Railroad matter is worthy of the Senate 
*Mr TELLER. In my judgment, the saving of $50,000,000 would 

r. . my sa ° 000,000 woulc 
be a great thing to the American people. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr, President—— 

Mr. TELLER. When you have established the gold standard, it 
will not make any difference w you have $50,000,000 or 
$100,000,000, you will be in oo distress than you are now. | 
will hear the Senator from ari. , 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was going +0 ask how a Senate resolution 
could save the country $50,000, 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not believe myself that it is nyeiee but 
a er of our opinion, and I believe it will count for 
nothing at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, does he not think 
the President of the United States would follow the advice of the 
Senate far enough to hold this matter up until December? 

Mr. TELLER. Over i seen Sree oer ot voting 
a lack of confidence in the Government. If the Presi- 
dent has sent here is not a declaration on his of a lack of 
comprare we Sees oe eee Denne be. Having 
sent it here and to us, ‘Gentlemen, you are unfit and incap- 
of the country, 

convention, 


S 


will be passed with very decided and with the 
unanimous tiou of his side of the b tere is no 
use here. I want to to the Senator from 


ebraska that if the $50,000,000 are are going anyhow. 
Mr. ALLEN. We ought to against it. 
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Mr. TELLER. The President can save $50,000,000 now if 
$50,000,000 can be saved when the resolution passes. He has had 
all the facts ted to him by various Senators here on this 
floor, and if he believes that $50,000,000 can be saved, he will save 
it perhaps. If he does not, let the responsibility rest with him. 
Weare not obliged to stay here, in my judgment, to pass a Senate 
resolution that is not binding on him. ‘If it were a resolution that 
would compel him to act, it would be different; but we can not 

ssthat. Everybody knows it would have been useless to attempt 
it; it would never have gone beyond the Senate. I will not say 
anything derogatory of any other legislative body, but everyone 
knows it would have stopped right here. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss the financial question. 
I do not intend unnecessarily to delay the Senate. It seems to 
me that we have reached a point when, without somewhat low- 
ering the dignity of the Senate, without getting into an unseemly 
scramble, we have got to quit, and if there is any responsibility 
for the failure to take up and follow the President's suggestions 
and pass such a measure, let it rest with his friends. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Colorado pardon me a 
moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator from Colorado is mistaken 
when he says that we are powerless and are forced to adjourn. 
Everybody knows that when the question to adjourn comes up, 
that that is a test question of the Pacific Railroad resolution. I 
think a majority of the Senate is in favor of the Pacific Railroad 
resolution, and that is the only test vote we will get on that reso- 
lution. ‘Therefore, if every Senator who is in favor of that resolu- 
tion will vote against adjourning, I do not believe the Senate can 





TELLER. I do not know whether a motion to adjourn 
would be a fair test vote on this question or not. I hardly think 
it would; but I think perhaps a fair test vote might be had by 
ing to lay it on the table. 

Mr. R. If the Senator will allow me, I can say that it 
would not be a fair test. If the resolution comes to a vote, I in- 
tend to vote for it. I voted for it in committee after I had very 
thoro: y examined it, and I have not heard anything on the floor 
of the ate to change my mind about it. 
resolution, and yet I s vote for final adjournment. 

Mr. TELLER. I understood the attitude of the Senator from 

Ohio on the resolution, and I thought very likely he would feel, 
as I know some Senators do who are with him on the resolution, 
that it is useless to attempt to stay here, and it might not be, as 
the Senator from North Carolina thinks it would be, a fair expres- 
. Ido not believe it would. 
. BUTLER. If the Senator will pardon me, I will say that 
t this matter was in such form that every Senator who 
favored the resolution would vote inst adjourning if there was 
a chance to pass the resolution. I did- not intend to misrepresent 
any Senator. I was simply es my own feelings. iam 
very anxious to adjourn, and I would vote to adjourn if the Pa- 
ific Railroad resolution was not up. 


4b 
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Why should we not stay here two or three days, none of those 
the resolution debating it, but simply allowing those who 


it to k, and thus get a vote on it? 
. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I think it onght to be per- 


manifest to usall now that unless we all change our minds, 

be useless to attempt to secure further legislation at this 

called session. Unless we intend to stay here indefinitely, there is 
no use now in attempting any of these things. 

lam heartily in favor of the resolution of the Senator from 

Kansas ie. Hannes . Heand his friends on the committee have 

the resolution, and they have presented it strongly, and 

the country. Now, it is perfectly manifest to 

can be passed at this session. It is 

it would not be worth 


the Chamber, the Presi- 

of any binding force. It is merely a 

has no force or effect as a law; and 

oted against as is indicated upon the 

be persuasive even, and 
e 


‘orce. 

to have the little benefit 
ved from it; but I do not honestly believe we 
me, therefore, that the better course would be 


e 
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for us to have some understanding about the matter, and then 
make arrangements for final adjournment. 

I believe that the country and the friends of the Senator from 
Kansas and others will be perfectly satisfied with the course they 
have pursued, and will see that they have gone to the end of their 
power in trying to secure action upon the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say with regard to 
this resolution that it seems to me very astonishing that gentle- 
If it has 
no force, if it has no effect, if it is a mere fulmination on the part 
of the Senate, why should they so zealously oppose any action 
whatever that puts them upon record with regard to it? © 

I know from personal knowledge from the attorney of the reor- 
ganization committee that if this resolution should pass, their 
schemes would drop and be abandoned. The resolution might 
not possibly have any effect in controlling the action of the Presi- 
dent. I purposely made it a simple resolution of the Senate, bi 
cause I thought it was possible to pass something of that kind 
through the Senate. I knew that it was absolutely impossible 
for any resolution of that kind to pass both Houses, and that an 
attempt to pass a joint or concurrent resolution, which, after 
passing here, would fail in the other House, would be used by 
everybody as an index that it was a failure, that no action was 
taken, and that they could go ahead with their schemes. 

1 say if this resolution is passed it will have a most posi- 
tive and decisive effect; it will postpone action in this matter 





| until Congress can further consider it, and therefore I have been 


very desirous to have some action taken. I think the record has 
been clearly brought before the country. I think the Senate sees 
clearly where the responsibility for nonaction is. I have endeav- 
ored to do my duty fairly, without imputing improper motives 
to any man, in a manly way, regretting my inability to compete 
in parliamentary tactics with older members of the Senate; and | 
have striven to do this in a manner that made me feel that I was 
complying with the oath which I took when I entered this Cham- 
ber. I believed it was my duty. 

My knowledge of these affairs for many years has been some 
what close and intimate. It has not been so close and intimate, 


| perhaps, as that of the distinguished Senator from Nebraska | Mr. 
I shall vote for the | 


THvuRSTON], who has known all about these things until it seems 
to have become second nature inhis case. 1 do not impute to him 
any improper motives, but he looks at these things from a differ- 
ent standpoint. That is all wellenough and fair enough. I have 
not endeavored to occupy much time of the Senate. I have been 
desirous of a fair and free and full discussion, and we on this side 
have been met with all kinds of parliamentary artifices and all 
kinds of subtle tactics in order to prevent the consideration of this 
question. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to leave this 
question to the country and to the people. 

I regret, Mr. President, that this great measure, the tariff, has 
been used as a barricade behind which people who are seeking 
to sandbag the Government of the United States have sought 
refuge. Itis an evil omen that the friends of that measure should 
regret that this great measure is to be launched upon the great 
ocean of human affairs like— 

That fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in th’ eclipse and rigg’d with curses dark. 

It is an unfortunate thing that such should have been the case. 

So far as the tariff is concerned, I came here without any desire 
to interpose any unreasonable or improper obstruction to it; but I 
believed what was declared to us by gentlemen on the other side, 
who said that we should have a moderate tariff; that the extremes 
of the McKinley law would not be carried out. I had hoped that 
that would be the case. Unfortunately, it has not been the case; 
but the responsibility is clearly fixed; it does not belong to this 
side of the Chamber; and I have nothing to complain of and noth- 
ing toregret. But on this other matter, in relation to the Pacific 
railroads, I have the most profound regret that the great Senate 
of the United States should fly from a question of this kind and 
seek refuge behind a measure of that sort. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, as to the matter of final adjourn- 
ment, I have but one concern outside of that which has just been 
under discussion. Those of us on this side of the Chamber who 
differ with the majority on the other side as to the financial sys 
tem of this country have been generally considered as those who 
would standin the way of the alleged or proposed reforms sug- 
gested in the message of the President of the United States. I 
desire, before the Senate adjourns, that the responsibility for not 
taking up that message and for not acting upon it shall rest ex- 
clusively with the Republican party. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], the Senator from 
Colorado {Mr. TELLER], and possibly others, have said that they 
would stay here with the Republicans of this body and give them 
full opportunity to consider and discuss this question and to pass 
their bill if they had the needed votes. Mr. President, I wish to 
add my name to that list. I have been here continuously for 
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nearly eight months, and am exceedingly anxious for a time to 
return to other avocations; but nevertheless, if it is the desire of 
Republican Senators in this body to take up the message of the 
President and endeavor to carry out the suggestions contained 
therein, I pledge myself to stay here with them unto the end, and 
help to make a quorum to the last; and not to interpose any fac- 
tious delay to any effort they may wish to make to pass whatever 
measure they may inaugurate for the purpose of carrying out the 
suggestions of the President of the United States. 

In other words, Mr. President, I desire simply that the Repub- 
lican party shall take the responsibility of refusing to act upon 
this suggestion of the President of the United States. I have no 
object in the world in interposing any objection to such adjourn- 
ment as Republican Senators may decide upon whenever they are 
ready to say that they do not desire to consider this question at 
this extra session of Congress. 

I want it distinctly understood, in order that my action so far 
may not be misconstrued, that, in moving to have the message of 
the President read and in what I have said, lam not myself in favor 
of the suggestion contained in that message; but I am not willing 
that it should go out to the country that those who believe with 
me have interfered in any yf with the consideration of this 
measure if the Republicans of this body see proper to consider it. 

I understand the bill has already been passed by the House of 
Representatives, and will be here for consideration if Republican 
Senators desire to consider it. If they do not desire to consider it, 
and are ready to say to the country that they do not wish to con- 
sider it, then I am ready to adjourn. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr.. President, I think the statement made by 
the Senator from Georgia should be responded to frankly from 
this side of the Chamber. So far as I know, there is not a Senator 
sitting on this side of that aisle who expects any action upon this 
message or any currency legislation at this session of Congress, or 
any consideration of the subject. So far as the responsibility of 
that position is concerned, I think we are all ready to accept it 
fully. I hope now that by unanimous consent a vote may be 
taken upon the question of final adjournment. 

Mr. BACON. The statement on the part of the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, representing, as I have no doubt he 
does, his party, is entirely satisfactory to me. [‘‘ Question!” 
‘Question! ” 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan], unless it is withdrawn. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, I am sorry to hear the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpricu]. I 
am not in sympathy with the movement on either side of this 
Chamber to secure a political advantage by putting the responsi- 
bility for final adjournment on the one side or the other. It was 
the policy of the Administration to es the consideration of 
the currency question until the tariff bill should be disposed of. 
No one expects there will be any legislation during this Adminis- 
tration which will essentially change the laws relating to the coin- 
age of gold and silver. 

But the country had the right to expect, and the country did 
expect, that so soon as the tariff question was disposed of the 
currency question would be taken up, considered, and settled, in 
order that during the remainder of this Administration the peo- 
ple should have that sense of confidence which will put them to 
work to restore prosperity under existing conditions, and condi- 
tions which are not to be changed. 

Now, after passing a bill increasing the taxes of the people, 
operating unequally, and in many respects oppressively, we are told 
by the Republican party that they have done all they expect todo; 
that there is not a nan on the other side of that aisle who intends 
or desires for the present to take up and consider the currency 
question; but that it is to go out to the people that they are to 
have another period of business suspense, that the condition of 
uncertainty is to be prolonged another year, and, in that way, re- 
turning prosperity—if there be returning prosperity—cruelly and 
unnecessarily retarded. 

Mr. President, it is no use to talk about Senators being tired of 
the city of Washington. Republicans chose to take up the tariff 
bill in the beginning of the Administration. No obstructive tac- 
tics have been resorted to by the opponents of the measure. They 
have yo their bill before the middle of summer, and there is 
time, if they intend to commit the currency question to a com- 
mission, to take up and attempt to pass an act providing for the 
— of the desired commission. 

t may be the opposition would be so pronounced the bill could 
not pass, but there should be an attempt in good faith to pass 
such a bill; and I protest that it is dealing unfairly with the busi- 
ness of the country to take up our hats and leave the capital with 
the announcement that this important question of the currency is 
not to be considered until next year, and is probably to run all 
through the next year, so that one-half of this Administration will 
be gone before a condition of confidence and repose to the business 
community shall be secured. 


_ Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to put on record my belief 
in opposition to that of the Senator from Kentucky, that thera 
was not a man in this country, certainly no considerable numbe; 
of men, who expected that these currency matters would be taken 
up at this present session. 

Mr. TELLER. Not even the President? 

Mr. HOAR. Idonotthink the President thought so at the begin. 
ning of the session. The President said nothing about it in },js 
message at the beginning of the session when we assembled. so 
far as I know, it was not heard of. 

Undoubtedly as the session went on there has been a pressure on 
the President to send in this message for the present consideration 
of Congress; but I do not believe there is any considerable num- 
ber of persons in the country now who expect consideration of 
that subject. Ido not believe the Senator from Kentucky him- 
self will say so; and I would like to ask him this question: *+ Wij] 
you say, on your responsibility as a Senator, that when you camo 
here you expected there would be action at the extra session by 
legislation on this great question of the currency?” 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will answer the question. When the Presi- 
dent’s message came in at this extra session and recommended 
tariff legislation and utterly ignored the question of currency 
legislation, I was disappointed, and the country was disappointed. 
[** Question!” “Question!” 

Mr. President, the question will not be put so long as I choose 
to persist in presenting my views to the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM and others. Go ahead. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. In the presence of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts I want to read what the President says in his message. He 
says: 

This subject should receive the attention of Con at its special session. 
It ought not to be postponed until the regular counter. 

I hope the Senator will remember that this message was sent in 
after the tariff bill had been passed. 

Mr. HOAR. And not when the session assembled. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, it is an open secret that for the 
past two or three weeks this message has almost each day been on 
the eve of being sent in to Congress, and nothing except the pres- 
sure of the gentlemen managing the tariff bill on the other side 
has kept it roe the two Houses of Congress. It is a fact 
known to everybody that gentlemen from all parts of the country 
have been here since this Congress has been in session urging 
that some action should be taken in regard to currency legisla- 
tion; but whether I expected, or the Senator from Massachusetts 
expected, or anyone else expected that this Congress would do its 
duty by considering both these great propositions of tariff and cur- 
rency, and give the country at least three years’ rest, there is no 
excuse for our running away now, in the face of the demand of the 
President that action shall be taken locking to a settlement of this 
disturbing and porn. a The President asks us to 
consider it, and the responsibility for refusing his request can only 
rest on one side of this Chamber, and that is on the side to which 
the President has the right to address himself. 

Weare informed that the House of Representatives did not 
hesitate to consider the subject. It is said that a bill providing 
for a commission is already on its way to this end of the Capitol, 
but Senators announce that we can not even stay to test the will- 
ingness of the Senate to consider this all-important proposition 
now. It makes no difference who is hurt or who receives advan- 


es: 
e business interests of the country will suffer until this im- 
ortant matter is considered and the country is informed author- 
itatively, as I believe, what kind of a on we are to have on 
the subject or that we are to have no enon atall. If noth- 
ing is to be done, business will adjust itself to existing conditions. 
If anything is to be done, it ought to be done at once, so that the 
conditions shall be established upon which business is to revive, 
if it is to revive at all. 

I say again to the Senator from Massachusetts that I was disap- 
pointed, and the country was disappointed, when the message of 
the President came in to this extraordinary session and made no 
reference to the currency question, and the country will be dis- 
appointed, and justly disappointed, if, in the face of the message 
which came here this afternoon, we refuse to take any action at 
all, even to initiate the ch of the currency laws by appoint- 
pn Sas refusing to appoint the commission which the President 
asks us to appoint. 

Mr. STEWART. Just one word, Mr, President. I think the 
allusion to the one of the Indianapolis convention will 
relieve the whole matter of obscurity, because they are in print 
and are public. I have read them. When they are published, 
~~. sone will be satisfied that we went away and did not stop 
to fool. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I expected that some embar- 
rassment of this kind would result from the indispositicn of some 
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Senators on the other side to have an investigation into the Pacific 
railroads abomination. It seems that because the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads thought it proper, thought it was their duty, 
unanimously to request the President of the United States to sus 
pend the execution of the agreement for the sale of the sinking 
fund to Mr. Fitzgerald and company, Senators have found that 
very much in their way, and they have determined that no such 
expression shall go from this body at the present session, knowing 
full well that if this agreement can be executed by the time we 
meet here again in December the railroad will be sold out for 
$28,000,000, no higher bid being made for it, to a combination 
which have already agreed, and agreed before they made the prop- 
osition to the President, that they would price and capitalize it at 
$100,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds, $75,000,000 of 4 per cent guaran- 
teed stock, and $61,000,000 of common stock, making the value of 
that property as they appraise it $236,000,000. 

There is too much in that for us to expect that there is going to 
be peace and comfort anywhere in the neighborhood of an effort 
to break it up. The committee have done their duty, and Sena- 
tors on this floor have tried to do their duty in calling this subject 
to the attention of the President of the United States. It is before 
him, perhaps, in just as strong form as if the Senate were to vote 
formally the request which the committee have made. He will 
consider it and take his own responsibility upon that, But it is 
not within the horoscope of our vision, at least, that any Presi- 
dent, under the circumstances, can deal with the question and 
take up this subject where Mr. Cleveland left it, and carry his 
contract into execution, and expect to escape the condemnation of 
every honest man in the United States. That is a pretty plain 
proposition which I am stating, but it is the exact truth. 

ow, I find it is impossible for us to get even this expression of 
opinion from the Senate. I see now that Senators are disposed to 
run away, as the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] said, from 
this afflictive condition of affairs, and we have not the power to 
hold them. Not only so, but in their haste to get away from this 
matter they trample upon a recommendation made by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. I have great respect for Mr. McKinley personally and 
officially. I have profound regard for him in both of those 
capacities, although I have no sort of sympathy with his politica! 
convictions upon the subject of the tariff or the subject of the 
finances as I understand them. 

Butl intend, sofar as I am concerned, totreat him with decorum 
and propriety on all occasions, as I would treat any honorable 
President of the United States or any man in that office, whether 
he were honorable ornot. The office dignifies the man to a posi- 

_ tion where none of us can afford to treat his recommendations, 
seriously made, with absolute indifference, or, to speak more 
plainly, with contempt. 

It ig complained here on both sides of the Chamber, by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky = LinpsayY], and also by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], that the President of the United 
States, in the opening of this extraordinary session of Congress, 
made no intimation in his message that he expected to draw the 
finance question under consideration. He did not make such an 
intimation. It is also said that there has been great pressure 
brought to bear upon him by the friends of the tariff to get him 

to withhold and keep back this message on the currency question. 
That may be true, and it may not be true. It is asserted on this 
floor, and it is not denied. 

At all events, the message has remained until the very day that 
every Democrat and every Republican in Washington City ex- 
pected that we would finally adjourn. Now, on the eve of the 
adjournment the President of the United States comes in with 
this earnest request; this real ——— that we shall not ad- 
journ; that we shall stay here and pass his recommendation into 
a law on the subject of raising a financial commission. 

The bill on the subject of the tariff has been signed. It has be- 
come alaw. It is now a law, not more than four or five hours 
old, to say the most of it; and when it was not more than three 
hours old, or two hours old perhaps, this message came and found 
its way to the House of Representatives, and we are informed now 
by Senators that a bill is even on its way here, predicated upon 

recommendation, put through the nese under that jack- 
screw process by which everything passes that is wanted to pass 
and nothing passes that is not wanted. 

The President in sending this message in after the tariff bill was 

ni 





souk and after pretty fair debate on it in the Senate of the 
ted States, of which we have not complained at all, has avowed 
to-day that that bill is not what the country wants to relieve it 
from distress, or at least is not all that is wanted. That is only a 


ee 


the beginning of this session and the other part held back until 
first part was enacted, without any intimation, says the Sen- 
from Massachusetts, that he intended to make this new 
to relieve the country from its distress and its suffering. 

we are, then, with a confessed failure certified to on the 
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part of the President of the United States, expressing his opinion 
that the tariff by itself is not enough. Prosperity is not to be 
expected from it. It requires finance, and it must be supplied in 
+ hurry, because it must come in here before the meeting in 
December, that we may then have the recommendation of this 


great commission, of whatever number it is—ten, I believe—in- 
structing us what we ought to do for the preservation of the 


financial security of the country and to restore prosperity through 
its assistance. 

That is an unfortunate condition, and already it has led toa 
disseverance of the Republican party. There is a broad line of 
division between Republicans, the President on the one hand con- 
tending that the financial measure ought to be the subject of im- 
mediate consideration before the extraordinary session termi 
nates, and a Senator on this floor saying, ‘‘He does not know 
what he is talking about; we prefer to go home and consider it 
next winter.” That is a bad break in the first five months of the 
Administration—a mighty bad break. I can not say that I am 
sorry, but it is bad politics. I think the President of the United 
States is not a first-rate politician. If the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Hanna] had been managing this matter as a campaign 
affair, he would have had all his voters at the polls on the day 
of election. Perhaps he would have had some he did not expect 
or was not entitled to; Ido not know about that; but he would have 
had all he was entitled to at the polls, and they would have voted. 
They would have put in their ballots, a record would have been 
made, and triumph secured. 

Here is the President of the United States, on the eve of a great 
and triumphant movement, coming up in the hour of battle with- 
out his troops in order and all of them in rebellion—a terrible re- 
bellion going on in the Republican ranks. They ignore, they treat 
with contumely and disdain this recommendation of the President 
of the United States, that it is necessary for the restoration of the 
prosperity of the country that you should have a finance commis- 
sion to come and advise you what to do. 

I think the Senate of the United States is going to turn a reluc- 
tant ear toward the advice of any commission outside of this 
body or outside of Congress. These ninety men who are sent 
here from the different sovereign States of this Union are sup- 
posed to be competent to take care of its affairs in all directions 
and in every direction, and if, in fact, they are not competent to 
do so, it would be a good thing to decimate the tribunal or drive 
out half or, perhaps, all of its membership and supply our places 
with selected commissioners appointed by the President of the 
Tn'ted States, who may have the sense, the patriotism, and the 
fidelity to come here and enact laws that would save this country 
trom its great distress. 

Now, my opinion on this subject is not worth very much, Iam 
sure. It is only worth as much as an opinion is worth that a man 
has founded on the laws of God and of man and of human experi- 
ence. Thatisallitis worth. I can quote these; I can refer to 
them without presuming to be the author of any of these ideas; 
and guided by these ideas, I agree with the Senator from Colo- 
rado that your difficulty has been that you have neglected the real 
foundation of all financial success and security, in that you reject 
absolutely one of the metals as a money metal which has been 
ordained by divine wisdom for the very purpose of providing 
money for the world. 

Perhaps these remarks challenge a smile, or even a sneer, from 
men who have no respect for God or man. I do not doubt that 
they do. Nevertheless they are true, and we will live to see it. 
The time is coming around when we will find that the real liber- 
ties of the — of the United States are connected with that 
fundamental doctrine, and that when we allow the men who can 
control the finances of the world to strike one of the money metals 
dead, we to that extent enslave ourselves to their will and power. 
The only way to get out of itis to bring that money metal back 
to life and let it have its due course and proper weight. That is 
the only way. 

The President does not agree with that. The President be- 
lieves in the national banks. He believes that the four thousand 
and odd national banks if they are allowed to issue all the money 
that is wanted by the people upon the faith and security of the 
bonds of the United States at 100 cents on the dollar, with that 
money they can bring prosperity back to the country and drive 
out the noninterest-paying greenbacks and silver certificates and 
supply the currency of this country through the banks at a large 
and oftentimes very usurious rate of interest. They want the 
money placed in that condition and in those hands where the law 


| prohibits a man from mortgaging his real estate to a bank for 
part and parcel of a combined scheme—tariff taxation and finance— | 
part of which was sent to the Congress of the United States | 


money. 

ithe real estate in the United States is worth a great deal more 
than the personal estates. Personal estate is good security for a 
bank loan, and indorsed paper is good security for a bank loan— 
mere credit. One of these gamblersin New York can go and put 
up his collaterals and get all the money he wants. The owner of 


the best piece of land in the United States can not get $10 from 
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national bank upon a mortgage of the land. The law pro- 

ibits it. 

Now, under these circumstances, where the people are driven 
off from all opportunity of borrowing money from the banks—I 
am talking about the industrial classes—where they are cut off 
from all opportunity, based upon the value of their property, to 
get credit, to borrow money, of course the banks and the bank- 
ers have by that means the unoccupied and uncontested field of 
circulation. They have no competition. With the value of all 
the paper money in the country brought to the gold standard, and 
that value converted into bank credit and allowed to be used by 
the bankers in this way——. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Alabama can hardly ex- 

ct to proceed with so much competition in the way of oratory 

the C ber. Conversation is so loud that it is impossible to 
hear him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate willbe in order, so that 
the Senator from Alabama may be heard. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. The fact is, I do not speak to the Senate very often. 
I am talking tothe reporters and the people. It makes very little 
difference whether the galleries hear me or whether the Senate 
hears me. 

The President at the last moment in the session urges upon us 
that we shall put the country in control of the national banks. 
That is his proposition, and the question has been all the time 
between the national banks and the people. The 4,000 national 
banks represent heart and core the oppression of the money classes 
against the people. The people are cut off from access to loans, 
because they can not pledge their real estate to get any loans. 
The law prohibits it. The people are taxed continually to sus- 
tain the banks. They are not even made to give security for 
= Sepatite which they very often break into and steal and rob 

e people.of. 

s controversy is between the national banks and the people 
to-day, and the President takes the side of the national banks. 
That his party is not willing to stand up here and have a commis- 
sion of national bankers come in and recommend this scheme is 
not very distressin ie tome. I donot think it is very distressing 
to them, either. They are getting to be a very independent set 
of men. I find of late years thata great many Republicans in this 
Chamber have got to doing their own thinking and their own act- 
ing, and they do not take a matter of advice sent in here by the 
President of the United States. 

Now, finding this imbroglio, this tangle, this inextricable diffi- 
culty we are in, I think perhaps I can do something toward re- 
lieving by withdrawing my demand for the yeas and nays on my 
motion to refer the resolution, and by consenting, as my col- 
a, poe on the committee seem to think I ought to consent, that I 
will not undertake now to press the resolution to a vote so far as 
Iam concerned; but I am notin charge of it. I might as well 
confess that we have been filibustered out of our rights, and I do 
80 with nia modesty and some grief. 

I therefore withdraw my demand for the yeas and nays. I have 
a@ proposition to make to the Senator from Rhode Island. He 
seems to be very unhappy about get away from Washington. 
I will ask the unanimous consent of Senate that we take a 
recess until five minutes or ten minutes before 9 o'clock, so as to 

ve us a chance, if we want to concur in the resolution of the 


ouse, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us concur first and then take a recess. 
We will not have a quorum here to concur a few minutes before 
2 o'clock. Iam quite willing toagree toa recess being taken, but 
I should like to have the resolution concurred in. 
¥ Mr, ALLISON. Let us take a recess to a quarter to 9 o’clock 
— agreeing to the resolution, [ suggest to the Senator from 


a. 

Mr. MORGAN. I submit to Senators if they do not thirk that 
‘is a very heavy appeal to make tome. I want to say somet 
of my personal connection with these things or the interest I fee 
in conjunction with my distinguished friend from Iowa who re- 
ported the Pacific Railroad resolution. 

Mr. GEAR. No; I beg 





don. 
Mr, MORGAN, You amed for it, which is the same thing. 
Mr. GEAR. I voted for it in committee. 
pe 5 ae ae Mt deine been here a eee of — . 
working day an we . my very i. serve the 
country as well as I knew how, and all this time I have had to 
bear the of the House locked out, where my constituents 


pressure 
were debarred from the privilege of any op eng ee at all, with 
no chance to pass or to haveany debate. And more than 
that, Mr. President, I feel another sorrow in my heart and a very 
profound one. I do not often speak of it. 

itis ge to be now so heavy that I do not like to talk about 
it. We have been prevented from giving the expression of this 
great Republic, this cent . in fayor of men who 
sigh, and long, and pine, and fight, die for liberty, whose 
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children and wives are sold 7 the bench like slaves to the os). 
cers of the Spanish army, and where little children are taken a), 
Soges alive in the presence of their mothers. We have be. ;, 
locked up so that we could not even reach Cuba with our yo)... 
I feel that the pressure is very heavy. But, sir, I respect ever, 
gentleman on the Republican side of this Chamber. I res), .; 
him personally and politically, and I have not the slightest djs, 
sition to interfere with their views about any subject at all ¢),.,; 
relates to the conduct of their own part affairs, 

I will then change my proposition. ask now the unanin)); 
concurrence of the Senate in the House resolution to adjourn {.,. 
night at 9 o’clock, and after that other Senators can move {\ 
recess if they choose to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the req ues; 
made by the Senator from Alabama for unanimous consent { 
concurrence in the House resolution? The Chair hears none, :::,| 
it is so ordered, 

PRINTING OF TARIFF ACT. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I submit a resolution for which I ask pris. 
en* consideration, providing for the printing of a thousand adidji- 
tional copies of the new tariff act, to be placed in the document 
room and to be accessible to all Senators. It will cost about s:, 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agre. (| 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the files of the Senate document ry. 
1,000 additional copies of the act to provide revenue for the Government ::)\\| 
to encourage the industries of the United States, as approved July 24, 1s:); 


MRS, ADONIA HUARD. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whoin 
was referred the bill (S. 1131) granting: @ pension to Mrs. Adonia 
Huard, of New Orleans, La., widow of Hypolite Huard, deceas:.:|, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

THANKS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I offer a resolution for which I ask present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bacon in the chair). 
Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby cordially tendered to 
a. Ganret A. HoBAart, Vice-President of the United States, for his a!)l-, 
™m 


The 


partial, and courteous discharge of his duties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

‘The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

THE NATIONAL PARK. 

Mr. THURSTON. I ask unanimous consent to consider a reso- 
lution which I present at the request of the Committee on Terri- 
tories. If it leads to any debate, I will withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be authorized as now consti- 
tuted, either by full committee or such subcommittee as may be appointe'! 
by the chairman thereof, with the full power of such committee, to investi- 
gate the present and management of the National Park and to 
make full inquiry as to what isfurther necessary to fully preserv« 
and protect 

committee or subcommittee have power tosend for 


shall 
persons and to administer oaths, and to examine witnesses le 
oath touch the mantaees which t are orgie empowered to ceatiente. 
and may hold their sessions and conduct their said investigation during th. 
recess of the Senate at such place.or places as they may determine; and th: 
necessary and proper ecaeass Serres in the execu tion of this order shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of said committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Under the rule, the resolution goes to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 


Senate. 
Mr. THURSTON. 5 ne eS ee eee m to 
the t consideration of the resolution, I would withdraw it. 

. COCKRELL. It must gothere. It is not subject to objec- 
tion; ‘a. under the rule. 

The IDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. : 

RECESS. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess until a 


quarter to 9 o 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would that we have unanimous con- 
sent that no business be done a quarter of 9 and 9 o'clock. 

toe There will be no business done unless some- 
thing is n 

Mr. WHITE. I hope there will be no attempt to pass the cur- 

y, VICE PRESIDENT Senators 

The VICE-P . ors, I can not adequately ex- 
press my of the of the resolution relating 
to the officer. I can only say that I am ‘oundly 
— for the numberless courtesies extended to me every 
on this floor, for I have received nothing else during the 














1897. 


four months in which I have presided over this body, and I thank 
everyone of you for your kindness and your consideration, so 
fully, 80 y, and so generously extended. 
Applause on the floor and in the galleries. ] 

ine Senator from Iowa asks unanimous consent that the Senate 
take a recess until a quarter before 9 o'clock to-night. Is there 
any objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ir. COCKRELL. And no business is to be done after that time 
except mere formal matters. 

The Senate accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess until 8 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m. 

The Senate reassembled at the expiration of the recess, at 8.45 


p.m. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
McKENNEY, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution (H. Res.81) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a commission, and providing for its expenses; 
in which the concurrence of the Senate was requested. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. R. 64) os for a compilation of all the 
treaties now in force between the United States and any foreign 
government. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had appointed as members of the committee on the part of the 
House to wait on the President, Mr. Grosvenor and Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate providing for the printing of 
50,000 copies of the tariff law of 1897, in pamphlet form. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 81) authorizing the appointment 
of a monetary commission and providing for its expenses was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I take great pleasure in offering 
the resolution which I send tothe desk and ask may be unanimously 


adopted. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida offers a 
resolu which will be read. 


The ution was read, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon. Wr- 
LIAM P. Frys, President pro tem: of the Senate, for the courteous, dig- 
nified, and able manner with which he has presided over its deliberations 
during the present session. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed to join a similar 
, the House of R tatives, to wait upon the 
President of United States and inform him that the two Houses, having 
com: the business of the present session, are ready to adjourn, unless 
he mey have some further communication to make. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT a Mr. ALison and Mr. Tur- 
PIE as members of the committee under the resolution. 
PROPOSED MONETARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. STEWART. I ask unanimous consent that the proceed- 


ings of the is convention referred to in the President's 
message be as a document. It is in the Library, I un- 
derstand, the reporters can obtain it and furnish it to the 


ter. 

Mr. PETTUS. I inquire what message the Senator refers to? 

Mr. STEWART. ecurrency message. The President refers 
to the subject as following out the recommendation of the Indian- 
apolis convention. I should like to have the proceedings of that 
convention ted and go with the message. 

The VICE-PRESID . Is there any objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada. that the proceedings of the Indian- 

convention be printed as a document? 


Mr. PETTUS. lo 
Objection is made. 


Mr. CULLOM. I believe there was no order made by the Sen- 
reference to the President's m which came in 
- Imove that that message be ref to the Committee 
and printed. 
I will Mae we the eaeees. " 

ENT. there any objection to the request 

Senator from Illinois that the message of the President be 
to the Committee on Finance and printed? The Chair 


nape ond it is so ordered. 
S I t to the Senator from Nevada that the 
from aioe bes withdrawn his objection. 


absiieerat 


VICE-PRESIDENT. The objection made to the request of 
Senator from Nevada is now withdrawn. Is there any objec- 
to the request? The Chair hears no objection, and the order 


FEE 
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I should like to have 10,000 copies printed. 
I renew the objection made by the Senator from 


Mr. STEWART. 

Mr. PASCO. 
Alabama. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order had been made before the 
Senator from Florida interposed his objection. 

Mr. PASCO. I did not understand that the request was again 
renewed after the Senator from Alabama withdrew his objection. 
I think the objection is in time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It would bein time. the Chair would 
state, so far as the order was concerned, but there is no reason. the 
ae ee woe if the objection is pressed, the decision sho uld 
stand. The Chair trusts that Senators will come to som: 
ment among themselves as to what should be done. 

Mr. STEWART. I will limit it to 2,000 copies. 

Mr. PASCO. If the question is open, I object to the printing of 
the document. 

Mr. STEWART. If the objection is pressed, I will withdraw 
the request and let it go. I think it would be a good thing to 
have it. 


arrange- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objectionis interposed, and the order 
heretofore made is withdrawn. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


At 8 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m. Mr. ALLISON and Mr. TurpPiE 
appeared at the bar, and 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. President, your committee, in accordance with the Senate 
resolution, have communicated with the President and informed 
him that the two Houses are now ready to adjourn without day 
unless he should have some furthercommunication to make. The 
President desires us to express his sincere congratulations to the 
Senate and the House, and he says he has no further communica- 
tion to make to Congress. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 9 o'clock p. m.). 
ther business before the Senate? 

Mr. CULLOM and others. Nothing further. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, under the terms of the con- 
current resolution, it only remains for me, as President of the 
Senate, to announce the adjournment of the Senate, and L now 
therefore declare that the extraordinary session of the Senate is at 
an end, and that the Senate stands adjourned without day. 


Is there any fur- 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 24, 1897. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Mack A. Montgomery, of Mississippi, to be attorney of the 
United States for the northern district of Mississippi, vice Chap- 
man L. Anderson, to be removed. 

Abial Lathrop, of South Carolina, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of South Carolina, vice William Perry 
Murphy, to be removed. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

John C. Lynch, of California, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the first district of California, to succeed O. M. Welburn, 
removed. 

Philemon B, Hunt, of Texas, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fourth district of Texas, vice James L. Doggett, removed. 

Henry A. Rucker, of Georgia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the district of Georgia, vice Paul B. Trammell, removed. 

John C. Entrekin, of Ohio, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the eleventh district of Ohio, vice Samuel M. McMillen, re- 
moved. = 

James D. Brady, of Virginia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of Virginia, vice William Ryan, removed. 

ASSAYER AND MELTER. 

William S. Clanton, of North Carolina, to be assayer and melter 
of the United States assay office at Charlotte, N. C., to succeed 
William E. Ardrey, removed. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Stephen J. Loughran, of Des Moines, Iowa, to be receiver of 
public moneys at Des Moines, Iowa, vice William H. Turbett, 
removed. 

Henry D. Bowman, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Las Cruces, N. Mex., vice James P. Ascarate, 
resigned. 

INDIAN AGENT. 

Jay Lynch, of Dayton, Wash., to be agent for the Indians of the 

Yakima Agency in Washington, vice Lewis T. Erwin, resigned. 
COMMISSIONER. 


L. B. Shepherd; of Alaska, to be a commissioner in and for the 
District of Alaska, to reside at St. Michaels, to fill one of the four 
additional commissionerships created by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, vice William J. Jones, resigned. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Wainwright Kellogg, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy, from the 13th day of July, 1897, vice Lieut. Commander 
Edward P. Wood, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Walton Goodwin, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 2ist day of July, 1897, vice Commander Charles 
O'Neil, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Hugh Rodman, to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy, from the 13th day of July, 1897, vice Lieut. Wainwright 
Kellogg, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Engineer in Chief John Wilkie Collins, of New York, to be cap- 
tain of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United 
States. Office created by act of Congress approved June 4, 1897, 

SURVEYOR-GENERAL, 

Quinby Vance, of Hermosa, N. Mex., to be surveyor-general of 

New Mexico, vice Charles F. Easley, resigned. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

Robert A. Cameron, of Alva, Okla., to be register of the land 

office at Alva, Okla., vice Frank P. Alexander, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Monroe B. Morton, to be postmaster at Athens, in the count 
of Clarke and State of Georgia, in the place of James O'Farrell, 
removed. 

Amelia Williams, to be tmaster at Glenwood Springs, in the 
county of Garfield and State of Colorado, in the place of W. T. 
Beans, removed. 

Mary B. Griswold, to be tmaster at Guilford, in the county 
of New Haven and State of Connecticut, in the place of George 
E. Meigs, deceased. 

Hiram J. Dunlap, to be 
of Kankakee and State o 
Gougar, removed. 

Ernest G. Howell, to be postmaster at Geneva, in the county of 
Kane and State of Illinois, in the place of Mary A. Herrington, 
removed. 

William D. Page, to be postmaster at Fort Wayne, in thecount 
of Allen and State of Indiana, in the place of W. W. Rockhil 


tmaster at Kankakee, in the count 
Illinois, in the place of William 


resigned, 

Willard M. Dunn, to be postmaster at Waterville, in the county 
of Kennebec and State of Maine, in the place of Frank L. Thayer, 
removed, 

Oramel Murray, to be 
Somerset and State of 
removed. 

©. H. Mead, to be postmaster at West Acton, in the county of 
Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of H. A. Little- 
field, removed. 

Frank M. Filson, to be postmaster at Cameron, in the county of 
Clinton and State of Missouri, in the place of Beauregard Ross, 
resigned. 

Jefferson Swanger, to be postmaster at Milan, in the county of 
on and State of Missouri, in the place of John N. Shepler, 
removed. 

J. F. Naugle, to be postmaster at Meyersdale, in the county of 
Somerset and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of William H. 
Hay, removed. 


stmaster at Pittsfield, in the county of 
aine, in the place of Henry F. Libby, 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 24, 1897. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 

Percy C. Hennighausen, of Mafyland, to be commissioner of 

immigration at the port of Baltinhore, in the State of Maryland. 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Engineer in Chief John Wilkie Collins, of New York, to be 
captain of engineers. 

NICARAGUA CANAL COMMISSION, 

Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, United States Navy; Capt. 
Oberlin Mathies Carter, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
and Lewis M. Haupt, of Pennsylvania (an engineer from civil 
life), to be members of the Ni Canal Commission provided 
for in the act of Congress approved June 4, 1897, entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1898, and for other pur- 
poses,” 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Norman H. Farquhar, to be a commodore. 

Commander Charles O'Neil, to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander Walton Goodwin, to be a commodore. 


Lieut. Wainwright Kellogg, to be a lieutenant-commander. 
COMMISSIONERS. 


George D. Greene, of Montana, to be a commissioner to examine 
and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity land-grant 
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limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in the He) 


land district in Montana. ‘ena 
Miles Cavanaugh, of Helena, Mont., to be a commissioner {, 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 


land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific 
the Helena land district in Montana. 

William R. Manning, of Newton, fowa, to be a commissioney tp 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and inde) ty 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in 
the Helena land district in Montana. : 

L. B. oo of Alaska, to be commissioner in and for the 
District of Alaska, to reside at St. Michaels. 

CLERK OF DISTRICT COURT OF ALASKA, 


Albert D. Elliot, of Washington, D, C., to be clerk of the dis 
trict court for the District of Alaska. 
ASSAYER, 
William 8S. Clanton, of North Carolina, to be assayer and meltey 
of the United States assay office at Charlotte, N. C. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Andrew L. Morrison, of New Mexico, to be collector of interna] 
revenue for the district of New Mexico. 
John C. Lynch, of California, to be collector of internal reyennye 
for the district of California. 
_Philemon B. Hunt, of Texas, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fourth district of Texas. 
Henry A. Rucker, of Georgia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the district of Georgia. 
John C, Entrekin, of Ohio, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the eleventh district of Ohio. 
James D, Brady, of Virginia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of Virginia. 
MARSHAL. 
Creighton M. Foraker, of New Mexico, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of New Mexico, 
SURYEYOR-GENERAL. 


Quinby Vance, of Hermosa, N. Mex., to be surveyor-general of 
New Mexico. 


ilroad Compan y in 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 


Robert A. Cameron, of Alva, Okla., to be register of the land 
office at Alva, Okla. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Henry D. Bowman, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Morris D. Wickersham, of Alabama, to be attorney of the 
United States for the southern district of Alabama. 

William D. Wright, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee. 

Abail Lathrop, of South Carolina, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of South Carolina. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Abel Landry, to be tmaster at Napoleonville, in the parish 

“ 5 bgn and Stato of Louisia ons h E t 
arry H. Mi ‘ ter a’ , in the county 

of Henry and State of Missouri. 

Frank Sigel Jones, to be postmaster at Sarcoxie, in the county of 
Jasper and State of Missouri. 


Peter C. Van Matre, to be postmaster at Warrensburg, in the 
county of Johnson and State of i 


Missouri. 
Henry Mayer, to be at Vicksburg, in the county of 
Warren and State of Mississippi. 
Seth G. Wells, to be postmaster at Erie, in the county of Neosho 
and State of Kansas. 
I. H. La Mar, to be postmaster at Petersburg, in the county of 


Pike and State of Indiana. 
Richard W. Box, to be at Pulaski, in the county of 
Oswego and State of New York. 
Fielding Smith, to be aa at Lancaster, in the county of 
Coos and State of New pshire. 
James M. Wright, to be postmaster at Richmond, in the county 
of Ray and State of Missouri. 
Blanton W. Burford, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county 
Ce and ae Lagocan mein “an ins _ 
ohn J. Leedom, postmaster at St. Paris, e county 
“Deal benek tmaster at Syracuse, in th t 
ce, a use e county 
"ee Gox to te of New York t Adri ‘ th ty of 
ames M. Cox, a an 2 county 0 
Bates and State of Missouri. : 
7. N. Winer, to be at Palmyra, in the county 
of Bur 


and State of New J > 
W. B. Morton, to ha Sablinanstor af inerinte, in the county of 
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Amelia Williams, to be postmaster at Glenwood Springs, in the 
county of Garfield and State of Colorado. 

Mary B. Griswold, to be postmaster at Guilford, in the county 
of New Haven and State of Connecticut. 

Hiram J. Duane, to be postmaster at Kankakee, in the county 
of Kankakee and State of Illinois. 

Earnest G. Howell, to be postmaster at Geneva, in the county 
of Kane and State of Illinois. 

William D. Page, to be postmaster at Fort Wayne, in the county 
of Allen and State of Indiana. 

Willard M. Dunn, to be postmaster at Waterville, in the county 
of Kennebec and State of Maine. ‘ 

Oramel Murray, to be postmaster at Pittsfield, in the county of 
Somerset and State of Maine. 

C. H. Mead, to be postmaster at West Acton, in the county of 
Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

Frank M. Filsom, to be postmaster at Cameron, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Missouri. ; 

Jefferson Swanger, to be postmaster at Milan, in the county of 
Sullivan and State of Missouri. 

J. F. Naugle, to be postmaster at Meyersdale, in the county of 
Somerset and State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
{Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, July 22, 1897.) 
The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o’clock m., Satur- 
day, July 24) resumed its session. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker-— 
The SPEAKER. For what pam does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I desire to correct the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine | Mr. DINGLEY] 


is 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House take a recess until half 
past 3 o'clock this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will modify my motion and say 3 o'clock. 

k IN of Kansas. Am I not to be allowed to correct 

the RecorD this morning? I desire to correct the Recorp. 
’ The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that can be done after the 


recess. 

Mr. McRAE. I hope the gentleman from Maine, before his 

ee will state some reason why this recess should be 
en. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that the 
House take a recess until 3 o'clock. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What was the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. McRae]? 

Mr. McRAE. I should be glad if the gentleman would make a 
statement to the House as to why this recess isto be taken. If 
there is nothing else to be done, some of us would like to start for 
our homes this afternoon. If there is anything else to be done, 
we should be ied to know what it is and when it will be taken up. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is aware that the Senate has 
made an order providing for a final vote upon the conference re- 

on the at 3 o’clock this afternoon, and that the engrossed 
must come back here and be laid before the House and signed 


Mr. McRAE. That is all true. If there is nothing else to be 
done except that, then I can see no objection to the recess; but if 
there is anything else to be done, why not proceed with it now? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam not aware of anything demanding im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. MCRAE. Will the gentleman be kind enongh—— 

Mr. W of Alabama. I hope the gentlemanfrom Maine 
will modify his motion so that the House shall meet at half past 3. 
Everybody in the House wants to be over in the Senate during 
the calling of the roll on the tariff bill; and wecan not be there 
and here at the same time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In accordance with the gentleman's sugges- 
tion, I will modify my motion so as to say half past 3 o'clock. 

Mr. MoRAE. the gentleman will allow me, I will be a little 
more direct, and will ask him whether it is the purpose to take 
wp. as has been stated in the press, the bill providing for a cur- 
rency commission, after the passage of the tariff bill, if it should 


pars. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I am not able to answer the question, because 
bo such tion as yet has been presented. 

Mr. There has been such a proposition presented to 

House. A bill of that kind has been introduced, and there 

been a good deal of talk about the matter by those who pre- 
to know. 
DINGLEY. 


Gg 


I am not able to inform the gentleman at this 


It is very desirable there should be some in- 
Quite a number of gentlemen wish to 


Lin tem 
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go home this afternoon who, if any important business is to come 
up, would remain. 

Mr. DINGLEY. 
on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The subject of the nearness of the possible 
adjournment of the two Houses having been mentioned, the Chair 
desires to say that in his opinion it is the duty of every member to 
remain here untii the close of the session; otherwise the House 
may find itself without a quorum, and whoever may not be here 
will be blamed to that extent. The Chair hopes that the House 
and all the members of it will govern themselves accordingly. 

Mr. McRAE. We have been kept here for four months on the 
theory that nothing should be done at this session except the pas- 
sage of the tariff bill; and certainly we now have a right to be 
informed whether it is the purpose of the Speaker and the other 
side to do anything further after the passage of that bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is exceedingly important, in order to main- 
tain a quorum, that members should remain here until the close 
of the session. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. DINGLEY, it was 
agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the 
House took a recess until half past 3 o'clock p. m. 

The recess having expired, the House resumed its session. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secre- 
taries. 


I am not able to give any definite information 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes ot the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R.379) to provide 
revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries of 
the United States. [Applause. ] 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill (H. R. 
379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the 
industries of the United States. 

CORRECTION. 

Mr. Smmpson of Kansas rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas desires, if there 
be no objection, to correct the REcorpD. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, by the kind 
indulgence of the Chair, I rose to correct the Recorp. It seems 
now that the correction needs correcting. The correction which I 
desired to make yesterday was that where I had used the word 
‘**brutal,” designating the majority of the House as a * brutal 
majority,” the word ‘‘frugal” appeared, and I wanted the word 
“brutal” substituted. To-day my correction appears with the 
word ‘‘prudent” instead of the word ** brutal.” [Laughter.] I 
want to correct that error. It appears that some person is 
unable to distinguish between the sound and the meaning of those 
words. Thereisa great difference; and with the kind indulgence 
of the Chair I will give the reasons why I have used this word 
instead of the other. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to be indulgent to that 
extent. [Laughter.] And the Chair would suggest that this in- 


cident shows the great advantage of making these corrections of 


the Recorp at the desk, so that there can be no mistake about 
them. Making them in public, with other observations mingled 
with them, is apt to lead to confusion. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I trust that this time they will get 
the word correctly. 

Several MEMBERS. Spell it. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Lam not going to start a spelling 
school here for the benefit of the Republican party. {Laughter. | 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to report a concurrent resolution for final 
adjournment. [Applause. | 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representative 


authorized to close the present session by adjourning their resp 
on Saturday, July 24, at 9 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I would like three 
or four minutes on this resolution, which is a very important one, 
[Cries of ‘* Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!”} 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama {Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the resolution to 
adjourn sine die will be voted for by the solid Republican ma- 
jority. With bowed heads we must return to our constituents 
and tell them that the prosperity promised by the Republican 
party is to be realized by an increase of taxation and by the enact- 
ment of Republican legislation which lessens the ability of the 
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people to bear the additional burdens to which they are to_be sub- 
jected. [Applause.} 
The increased hardships which the new tariff law will impose 


upon the people is not all we must suffer. 

Retaliation, which may lessen our exports, is boldly threatened. 

I read a telegram from the Associated Press, which tells us of 
this new impending evil. It is as follows: 

OCLAMORS FOR RETALIATION—A TARIFF COALITION OF EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES PROPOSED. 
BERLIN, July 21. 

The Kreuz Zeitung, of this city, in an article directed inst the Dingle 

, clamors for retaliation, and asks the Government to form a tari 
coalition with Austria, France, Italy, Spain. and Holland for the purpose of 

ng Senetionn , meat, cotton, and petroleum out of all those coun- 
tries. This proposal has attracted attention throughout Europe. 

We must tell our people of this, and we must also tell them that 
every age the Republican party has been violated. [Ap- 
plause. t the promise by the Republican platform of the 
convention which nominated the present Executive in favor of 
the heroes and patriots who are fighting for liberty in that beauti- 
ful isle, the gem of the ocean, almost in sight of our shores, was 
only a tical evasion for the purpose of reaching the warm and 
patriotic hearts of the American le. 

We must go to onr homes and day by day of the slaughter 
of Cuban patriots by Spanish butchers. 

We must tell the poms who have been crushed by the financial 
legislation that the bill which was passed by the Senate to enable 
them to once more regain a commercial standing and renew busi- 
ness efforts was halted at the door of this House and the Repre- 
sentatives of the people denied an opportunity to give considera- 
tion to this i rtant measure. 

We must tell our constituents, Mr. rs that we have sat 
for nearly five months in this House, and e effort on our part 
to give relief to the people has been denied, and every measure for 
their benefit has been throttled or voted down by a relentless Re- 
publican majority. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. } 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GRosVENOR}. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I think this is a 
sion to congratulate this House of Representatives e people 
of the United States of America upon the auspicious closing of 
the special session of Congress. Looking back over the history 
of this period I believe that every candid observer of political 
events will say that no better management of the affairs of a 
aa has ever been manifested than by the present Admin- 

ation and the two Houses of Congress. I believe, sir, that had 
we not ——— the policy we did adopt at the a of this 
session, we not with that unerring an wuullinduing 
courage which has marked the administration of this House, the 
tariff measure which, in my judgment, will bring relief to the 
people of this country, probably could not have been passed. 

And as day after day and hour after hour I have witnessed 
the izing struggles of tlemen upon the other side, I have 
been Sriven to be ve that they too are conscious of the fact that 
it is only as the inevitable result of the present management of 
the House of Representatives that a measure has been 
which the people of this country will celebrate to-night from 
this time forward. [Applause on the Republican side.) Mr. 
a, it comes with si from the from 

bama [Mr. WHEELER] to about the increase of taxation 
upon the peopie of the country. 

Why, sir, the property of the United States, the real and per- 
sonal property of the United is worth to-day, as compared 
with what it was worth when the. on was held last Novem- 
ber, more than enough to compensate for all the “‘taxes” under 
the McKinley iaw for the next twenty years to come. a, 
on the Republican side.] The gentleman talks about pros- 
perity that was promised the country. Why, sir, is the gentle- 
man riding through the world with his eyes shut, or is he so 
blinded by partisan prejudice that he is incapable of seeing what 
is on — him? a a a a a 

giants o progress, nts of steam, ectricity, 
agriculture, of mining, are standing ready harnessed for the great 


occa- 


race that they are eager to enter upon. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. } , tural 5 Ps % 
mmeing to the relief of th oat — ' the 
springing e of the on 
music of the coming regeneration of labor and ind try is heard 
in the air. [Applause on the side. Derisive cries on 
the Democratic side. Oh, it is to sneer. ; 
That is the true upon which tsthrive. Calamity, 
hunger, poverty, starvation, misrul understand those. 


things, and when they see them y they always wail; they 
always express their ~—— of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, you have s 


like a Macedonian phalanx 


in this mighty battle; yon have contributed of your brain, of 
patience, of your stads, of your toil, and the people of the United 
what hos heen edhlanell have sill sound te 


tes, recognizing 
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pasty shot hes Leen Some So Ss pbitionn gtlipeiples and true t 
es 


ts of the ple. [lLond on the Republican . ; 

Mr. DIN GLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous qui 
on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, before that I would lik. ; 
the gentleman a question. I understand—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maine yield: 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itis hardly worth while at this time. ,;,.. 
we get tat with the resolution, if the gentleman wants ; 
a question—— 

. SWANSON. Isimply wanted to get some informa: 

fore I vote on this proposition. It provides for an adjour):,,..,. 
of the two Houses at 9 o'clock to-night. A message fro), ; 
President has come in, and I would like to know, before vy. 
this question, whether it is contem — 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. a. is not a question for in: ; 
answer. I decline to further,and ask the previous quos:; )), 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemandemandsthe previous qu: 

The previous question was ordered, under the operation of \\|,,..) 
the resolution was to. 

On motion of Mr. DINGLEY, a motion to reconsider th» |). 
vote was laid on the table. 

CURRENCY COMMISSION. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following messi. 
from the President of the United States; which was read: 
To the Congress of the United States; 


In my conv the in extraordinary session | l 
attention toa su providing added 
the reasonable and proper expenses of the Government. I believed | 
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system Our money is all good now, 
but its value must not further It should all be put upon an 
enduring basis, not subject to easy attack nor its stability to doubt or (i, 
pute. Mheavecea forms of our paper money offer, in cay geaemen a con- 
stant embarrassment to the Government and imperil a balance in tho 


ury. 

Nothing was ouithes ence Dae oe potionel @lection than the 
determination part people keep currency stable in 
valve and mal Uo that of thee maak ah vanced wattens af dine world. 

The of our is nowhere questioned. No loss can our 
to its holders. It isthe system be simplified and strengthen, 
OS Sy ne Fas gee ean, een ea eapeREP aD the Govern 
men e people. 

The sentiment of the country is strongly in favor of early action by (n- 
direction, our cur and remove them from 
on. A notable assembly business men, with delegates 

m twenty-nine Statesand Territories, was held at Indianapolis in Janiiory 
of Sager. financial commanded their earnestattention. «11 

: ded to Congress the ap- 
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investigation of 

all and aspects 
any found to exist and the rein 
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andthecountry bec: 
it shall be to make revo 
and currency laws 

their conclusions 01: | 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, July 24, 1897. 
fhe saat the message was greeted with applause on |!» 


. . Mr.Speaker,I am instructed by the Com. 

a ee ee eee cond to 

Mr. TERRY. I rise to a parliamentary . 

The SPEAKER. a the eestor 
as representing Committee on Rules. erk wil 

the of the committee. 

. Mr. Speaker, I thought a parliamentary inquiry 


always in order. 
aurora . All parliamentary inquiries are not always in 
nel 7 hay inary i whether that is not sub- 
rather “dilatory”? [Laughter 


bt that the House will 
that a parliamentary 
will see its impropri- 


gE eeicecsy 
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ve had fhe same under consideration, and ask leave to report the following 


ha therefor 
substitu d. That it shall be in order, immediately on the adoption of this 


resolution, to beroness to the consideration of House joint resolution No. 81, 
authorizing tment of a monetary commission and providing for 
its expenses; and sixty minutes’ debate thereon, the 

tion shall be considered ordereé on said resolution to its final 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it will be observed — 

Mr. McMILLIN. If my friend will permit me, I suppose we 
will not be cut < — the pnate minutes on a side for debate 

he report 
~~. HENDERSON. I will say eee - my friend from — 
essee that purpose was to as previous question on this 
aati and take a vote without delay, leaving the sixty minutes 
on the of the resolution to commence at once. 

Mr. Mc . I trust the gentleman will not do that. We 
have so short a time under the resolution that the sixty minutes 
and forty minutes combined will be:an exceedingly brief time for 
the consideration of so important a question. I hope he will not 
cut us off. I realize, of course, that he has power to do so if he 

fit. 

<* HENDERSON. I will say to my friend from Tennessee 
that the House having fixed the hour for adjournment—we having 
this resolution to pass on, and I can not foretell how many votes 
may be had on it—being advised, too, that it is the intention of the 
Speaker to announce the committees to-night, and we do not want 
to cut him off from that opportunity—I think the House would be 
wise in limiting the debate to the sixty minutes fixed in the report 
of the Committee on Rules, and not ask for the forty minutes ad- 
ditional time on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I realize the gentleman’s power and the 
power of the House to shut us off if they see pr-per, but at the 
same time we re g~ unfair to take such a course 

this i 


previous ques- 
passage.” 


on a measure importance, which should have ample oppo - 
tunity for discussion. I say this in all kindness, but in all candor, 
to my friend from lowa. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I do not intend to gag the House, and if 
tlemen on the other side of the House desire the forty minutes’ 
icbate, in addition to the sixty minutes, I will ask the previous 
question on the adoption of the report now, and let the debate go 


on for the minutes first. 
Mr. M . We prefer that. 
an ee, Then I ask the previous question on the 
on report. 
the estion was ordered. 
The . The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HenpERson] 


has tw minutes, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
McMILLIN} the same. 


Mr. IN. Mr. Speaker, this House, as controlled by 
the majority, is in sym y with the Executive, representing the 
jority sentiment of country, and it means business. [Ap- 
on Republican side. | 

not going to drag —_— into the brief time at my com- 
, except in so far as discharging the business of this House 
interests of the country is political. All of you finderstand 
purport of the from the President which has just 
read. It has been held back until the great work of this ses- 
has been done. That work has been tirelessly and fearlessly 
and has now been consummated. The President now 
calls our attention to still another matter, namely, the setting of 
experts at work to investigate the great monetary question, which 


Fs 
F 


pee 


reaches every home and “tae | heart and every thoughtful mind. 
The question isnow, Shall we listen to this advice of the President, 
the resolution, and authorize the appointment of this com- 


This is all that I desire to say at this time, and, Mr. 
Seana balance of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Piatt, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had without amendment bill 
and resolution of the following titles: 

A H. oe) to amend section 8 of an act entitled ‘“‘An 
act a 2 ape remem for Alaska,” approved May 17, 
1834, to create oe ce of surveyor-general for Alaska, and for 

oe i. Res. 82) to pay the officers and employees 

of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following 
also announced that the Senate had the fol- 

; in which the concurrence of House was 


Siewats je Senet Reaver taiasecen ee ). That there 
use of Congress 50,000 copies of the tariff law of 1897, in 
; anes cover be apportioned as follows: Twenty-five 
= 5 


. to 
use of the House of Representativ: 600 copies 
and 15,000 copies for the use of the Cemnitend cn 
CURRENCY COMMISSION, 
‘The SPEAKER. 


from Tennessee [Mr. McMu1- 
negative. 


The gentleman 
LIN] is recognized for twenty minutes in the 
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| to resign and go home. 
} the States to the Federal Congress was to coin money and regu- 
| late the value thereof; and here we come, in the evening of this 





Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 

uiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. [If this rule is adopted, it will not 
be proper then, will it, to undertake to offer a substitute for the 
resolution when it comes before the House for discussion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, although he has not 
examined the question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, while gentlemen on the other side 
are consulting, is it in order to ask unanimous consent to pass the 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 


joint resolution just sent in from the Senate, to print 50,000 copies 
of the tariff bill? 
The SPEAKER. It is not usual, but if nobody desires to dis- 


cuss the resolution—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yieid four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. WHeELer}. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I think it ex- 
tremely unfortunate that the House should attempt to settle so 
important a question as this in such a manner. We have acqui- 
esced quietly here for the last four months in the Repubiican pol- 
icy of considering nothing but the tariff, and now, upon the eve 
of adjournment, you present here a rule limiting to sixty minutes 
the discussion of what we consider the most important issue before 
the American people. And it is extremely unfortunate—this prac- 
tice which has grown up of relegating to commissions the settle- 
ment of great public questions. 

It is a practical admission that the House of Representatives is 
incompetent to discharge the duties imposed upon it by the people. 
You attempted to settle the question of a Presidency by a commis 
sion, and the stench of its action rose to heaven. You attempted 
to settle the question of the tariff by a commission, and the effort 

oved abortive. Now for the first time in the history of the 

public, when a great question of finance confronts us, the House 
of Representatives say, ‘‘ We are unable to discharge the duties 
imposed upon us by the people, but must relegate them to the 
same class of men who made the house of God a business mart.” 
1 am not in favor of any such thing. 

This bill provides for the selection of experts. You have, or 
will have, a committee charged with the duty of investigating 
and reporting to this House what is desirable so far as the cur- 
rency of this country is concerned. It is nothing more nor less 
than a sop to Cerberus. It is an effort to escape responsibility. 
It is seeking to evade the logic of the Democratic position. You 
know that we are correct, and you are trying to postpone the evil 
day a little longer. In other words, it is nothing more nor less 
than an effort to control the elections in Ohio. {Applause on the 
Democratic side.} Everybody knows that this commission will 
amount to nothing. You propose to appoint a lot of bankers, in 
obedience to the demand of a convention—— 

Mr. BRUCKER. Mr. Speaker, allow me interrupt the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. I have but four minutes. 

Mr. BRUCKER. I want to observe that everybody knows that 
this resolution will not pass the United States Senate, that it is 
simply introduced here at this late hour as claptrap to assist 
Senator Hanna in the campaign in Ohio. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. I know it will not pass the other 
body, but it is offered for the purpose of enabling the chairman of 
the national Republican committee to fasten to himself the Re- 
publican vote in Ohio. 

I was going to say that you propose to appoint a few bankers to 
go into this question, in obedience to the demand of the Indianap- 
olis convention, a body composed of recalcitrant Democrats. 
They did not even admit Republicans to participate in their delib- 
erations. 

You are going to select a few individuals who have surrounded 
the ordinary rules of trade which so much occultism they now 
claim a man must grow gray in theca!culation of usurious inter- 
est before he knows what barter and trade signifies. {Applause 
on the Democratic side.| If this Congress is not competent to 
correct the currency system of the United States, why we ought 
One of the specific rights delegated by 


extraordinary session, with the confession that we are not com- 
nt to deal with the most vital question confronting the Amer- 
ican people. 

I am not surprised, Mr. Speaker, that that is the case so long as 
the Republican party is in control; but if you will allow tae Dem- 
ocratic party to suggest to you a remedy, they will tell you what 
todo. If you will consider my bill, providing for the free, un- 
limited, and independent coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, you will not need any commission. {Renewed applause 
on the Democratic side.} Thecampaign of 1896 was fought upon 
this question, and the present Executive somersaulted on this 
question to receive his nomination and election. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 





ec seal 


Mr. DOCKERY. In the two minutes allotted to me I desire to 
say that I am opposed to this rule, and also to the bill for the crea- 
tion of a currency commission. I am opposed to this proposition 
because, in my view, it is not offered in good faith. It comes to 
this House for consideration, a resolution having already been 
adopted to adjourn Congress at 9 o'clock thisevening. But five 
hours remain of the session, and yet the Executive, by a dilatory 
message which has been read at the Clerk’s desk, challenges this 

eat question to the attention of the representatives of the people. 

am opposed to this measure because it devolves upon a commis- 
sion duties which properly belong to Congress. I amo to 
a tome commission, Mr. Speaker, because the division line 
between the American people on the monetary question is already 
so clearly defined that this proposition becomes a subterfuge, in- 
tended to tide the Republican party over the ensuing November 
elections. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. Speaker, the issue dividing the American people and the 
two great political parties is fully understood. The Republican 
party, in its national convention, declared in favor of a continu- 
ance of the gold standard until such time as the United States 
could secure the aid of foreign governments to restore silver. 
The Democratic party, in national convention, declared for the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, without waiting for the consent of any nation on the face 
of the earth, or even upon the political necessities of MARK HANNA 
in the coming Ohio campaign. [Renewed applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] On these lines the contest of 1896 was fought to its 
conclusion. 

The logic of the Republican victory means the issue of long- 
time bonds to retire the greenback currency, to retire the Sher- 
man notes, and even the silver dollars, and that gold alone will re- 
main as the money of redemption. The Democratic party would 
reform the monetary situation as required by its rare, by the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver; and I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, that when the Republican oa. shall have accom- 
plished the ‘‘reforms” demanded by its platform, the people will 
repudiate that party and its policies of dear money and high taxes 
and indorse the position so ably championed by William J. Bryan 
= the campaign of 1896. [Loud applause on the Democratic 





side, | 

Mr. McMILLIN. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee { Mr. Pierce]. 

Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this special ne 
of the President of the United States is but a just ame the 
action of this Congress. After having made the burdens heavier 
upon the ne men of the United States in everything that 
goes to make up life in the things that they use, we find now that 

ere, in the closing hours of this Congress, the President of the 
United States advocates in clear and unmistakable lan that 
he favors the retirement of the Treasury notes and greenbacks, 
and would leave us to the tender mercies of a high protective tariff, 
the single gold standard, and the Beamon of the national 
banking system upon the people of this country if his su tions 
are carried out. He advocates, further, the formation of a non- 
partisan commission, composed, as he tells us, of business men. 

We know what he wants when he alludes to those ren 
from the Democratic party, with other gold bugs that met at 
Indianapolis, many of whom had been honored by the Democratic 
party, and suggests that what they have asked be incorporated 
into law by Congress. What is it that theyask? It isthe wiping 
out of the ury notes and greenbacks; and I say here I do not 
believe that enough men on that side of the House and on this can 
be found who will carry out the suggestion of the Republican Presi- 
dent of the United States. We are now reaping the benefits of 
corr prosperity. We were told that confidence would be 
unbottled as soon as McKinley ‘vas ina ated, and prosperity 
would flow all over this country, bringing en toour people. 

The men who voted for McKinley presented a sad commentary 
on this, when some two weeks ago we found the men who had 
marched and voted for McKinley formed on a public square in a 
city in his State and took the McKinley uniforms and made bon- 
fires of them and announced that in the future they would vote 
for Bryan and Democracy. 

This light from burning McKinley uniforms illumined the 
principles of the Democratic party. In my opinion, the disaffec- 
tion in Ohio will lead to the defeat of the Republican candidate 
in Ohio for Senator, the distinguished chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee. Will this legislation protect the miners 
who are striking by the thousands and asking for higher wages? 
We will meet you upon that battle ground when Congress con- 
venes next winter, and you Republicans on that side will join 
with us to defeat the request of your President, for you dare not 
wipe out the greenbacks and Treasury notes—the money of the 
pees aes you know it. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
Bide. 

Mr. McMILLIN, I would ask the gentleman in charge of the 
resolution to occupy a part of his time. 
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Mr. HENDERSON. Finish your time. I do not know that | 


will have any applications for time. 

Mr. McMILL I yield four minutes to the 
Missouri [Mr. Dz ARMOND]. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. oer soon a very remarkable coc. 
sion of the Congress of the United States will be closed. © By). 
ness” is to be done within the next few minutes with a rapidity 
truly extraordinary. For nearly four months nothing has jeon 
done in this House; prosperity has been lacking in the country. 
platform pledges have been disregarded—if platform pledges maij¢ 
at St. Louis were made for anything but votes—and now, afte; 
resolving to end this session at 9 o’clock this evening, the Repy). 
lican majority in the House of Representatives is pluming jt<ei¢ 
upon discharging a patriotic duty in passing a resolution whic) it 
knows will die in the Senate Chamber, as it ought to die. 

This may be business; this —_ be patriotism; this may be 
honesty; this is Republicanism. hy, if there was something to 
be done, was not the time that has been wasted utilized in tho 
doing of it? Why through the hypocritical performance of 
talking about your desire to do something, of voting here now as 
if you desire to do something? Did you desire to pass this reso. 
lution? Did you desire to have this commission created? If 0, 
why did not you act a Wasit rank cowardice? Was it 
childish fear? Did you fear that your oo tariff bill might 
fail in the Senate unless you practiced this little subterfuge, this 
scheme of cowardice and deception? Prate about the bravery of 

our party! Prate about devotion to the pledges you have made! 
ate about your desire to do something for the country! 

Ah, when you do least the country is best off, and when you do 
most the country suffers most. You have shown yourselves to 
be party leaders of deception, of pretense, of cowardice. It is 
cowardly to hold back such measures until you are right upon 
the eve of adjournment. But eee schemes will not bear the 
light of day. You dare not submit them to discussion in this 

ouse, and you hope by some means to escape discussion in the 


gentleman from 


country. e upon the leaders of the party that once knew a 
Lincoln! Shame upon those who represent here the party that 
once was noted for its virility and courage, the party that once 


appealed to the American people by its dash, by its daring, by its 
devotion to its declared principles, whether right or wrong! 
Now you hide, and prevaricate, and quibble. Well, we are 
more than willing to meet you before the country. Here Repre- 
sentatives are muzzled. Here arbitrary power prevails and con- 
trols. But abroad among the masses, among the gallant Ameri- 
can citizens, among the true-hearted people of this land of all 
parties, there is still free speech. There is no power to suppress 
it when you and we pass out into that great arena; and there, in 
the coming elections and in the elections to follow—there. from 
this hour on until we win complete victory—we will meet you at 
every crossroads; we will ay upon every stump; we will 
strip bare your skeletons; we show that Ben! tariff bill just 
, about which you boast so much—the which is to herald 
in prosperity for the few and adversity for the many—is the most 
iniquitou8, the most villainous, the most. oppressive tariff bill ever 
made; and this pending resolution of hypocrisy is a fit companion 
piece for it. a applause on the Democratic side. | 
Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. McCMIL11N] that I have had some applications 
from gentlemen who desire to on this resolution, and I 
now yield seven minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


DOLLIVER]. 

Mr.DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, judging from what our friends 
on the other side have said, the time allotted to the discussion of 
this resolution seems to them small. They forget that we have 
not undertaken to inaugurate here a discussion of the financial 

uestion. The Constitution of the United States charges the 
ident with the duty of submitting his views upon public 
measures to Congress, and he has asked Congress for authority to 
appoint a commission to report to him; so that observations made 
here about Congress abdicating its authority are not applicable to 
the situation in which we are placed. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Do you remember the tariff com- 
mission? [Lau ae) 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Ido. Ordinarily, Mr. Speaker, a proposition 
of this sort would excite neither extended debate nor a division of 
the House, and even now our friends on the other side find them- 
selves, in the brief time that is given for discussion, compelled to 
resort to old-fashioned Democratic oratory, in which the outrage of 
the new tariff and the iniquities of MARK Hanna are the only 
things prominently mentioned. [Laughter.} It appears that a 
frame of mind becomes easily ble to men in which they find 
it perfectly nataral to disparage the motives of gentlemen who sit 
around them, and to impeach the integrity of everybody within 
political reach, (Laughter. ] 

It has prod in our Democratic brethren a steady progress 
toward a mental condition in which their have grown 


consciences gro 
somewhat morbid and their emotions have gone into a trust that 
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has driven their other faculties entirely out of business. 
Applause on the Republican ot _Of course, it leaves them en- 
tirely unable to un erstand the drift of political events, so that 
there are scores of men in this House who are to-day in the same 
state in which the chairman of their last national committee 
found himself—unable to tell how the election was going before 
it was held, and unable to understand how it had gone after it was 
over. [Laughter. Applause on the Republican side. } 

Even occasionally in these debates we hear gentlemen talk of 
the immense number of votes that the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency got. Of course he got a good many votes. The 
very minute his management took oer ay ew of the Democratic 
headquarters and began to do a wholesale Populist business there 
he was certain to get millions of votes, because he had behind 
him a compact political party that had no experience in revolt. 
It seems queer that men should consider what might have happened 
as more dgnificant than what actually did happen. 

Of course it gained some and lost some. It is to the everlasting 
honor of the old Democratic party that it lost so much, and it is 
to the honor of the Republican party that it gained so little. And 
if we may put our personal feelings aside, it is a matter of very 
small solicitude that the remnant of the political organization 
which followed the Democratic standard of last fall is now floun- 
dering about in the “‘bad lands” of our politics, under a leader- 
ship that has already become ridiculous as an organizer of book 

ts and a holy terror to the lyceum platform of inland cities. 
[Langhter.] 

Isee every reason for encouragement. 
the edge of better times in this country, but in my judgment a 
sure and y revival of industrial enterprises is to-day going 
on on all sides of us. In New York City there is a style of law- 
yers known to the profession as ‘“‘ambulance chasers,” because 
they are on hand wherever there is a railway wreck, or a street-car 
collision, or a gasoline explosion, with their tender of consolation 
and their offers of professional service. I say tomy friends on the 
other side that the hour is at hand for the end of the business of 
the ‘“‘ambulance chaser” in American politics. [Laughter and 


applause. 

"Roverncx Boies, of my own State, is right. The questions that 
were submitted last year to the American people will never be 
submitted under better auspices than they were at that time; and 
the American people, in my humble judgment, will never follow a 

litical banner t is absolutely worthless except as a flag of 
Distress. [Laughter and applause.}] We have had a great deal 
of conversation about various political questions; but there are 
one or two things that are absolutely settled; and one of them is 
that no man will in the future gain a leadership among the Amer- 
ican people whe undertakes to set class against class, man against 
man, the poor inst the rich, labor against capital, the unsuc- 
cessful against the successful in the race of life. ‘There is no limit 
to the degradation of that style of politics. 

This was well illustrated in the last campaign when a cmiee. 
ous political leader deliberately advised the working people of 
the United States to put on a false badge of their political faith, 
to live the lives of liars and hypocrites for five months in order 
that at the end of that time they might enjoy the luxury of vot- 
ing to cut in two the value of the standard coin in which the 
pe yn of American labor are paid. [Applause.] If our friends 
of the Populist party were disappointed at the way the farmers 
of the Northwest and the great industrial centers of this country 
voted, it only shows that there are a great many people left in 
this country who believe that there still remain fair opportunities 
for the en of American people in the avenues and enter- 
prises of American business. 

It may be that we have not heard the last of the silver debate; 
it may be that new light may break out of the progressive expe- 
rience of the world; but whatever may be the fortune of politics, 
we are never in likely to see the silver question made the 
nucleus for reckless, incoherent, and irresponsible agitation. 

The ancients used to treat the wind as a divine thing, and to 
worship it accordingly under various names. It was a very mild 

ess form of paganism. But this world has had alto- 

too much of it. (Laughter and ee) And remem- 

all that I heard last year, and all that I have heard in this 

of Congress, I venture the prediction that the day is far 

distant when we shall come as near as we did last fall to an 

apotheosis of the organs of human speech, a deification of the 
winds of heaven. [Loud laughter and applause. | 

Mr. McMILLIN. I now yield one minute to the gentleman 
North Carolina [Mr. Kitcur}. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr.Speaker, this measnre is either a reflection 
upon the intelligence of the Republican party or else it is an apol- 
ogy for its conscience. Those men who were considered as the 





[Laughter. 


We are not only upon 


of financial intelligence in the United States twelve 
come now to Congress desiring authority for the a 
of a commission to enlighten the 357 members of this 
, Who ought to be able themselves to settle the question. 
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should not pay others to do it. 
of Congress we were told that the only thing on which Congress 
was asked to legislate was the revision of the tariff. 
refused to appoint the committees on this ground. 
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No, sir: 











Do the people of the country demand this measure? 


but the power of patronage ‘as become so great it seems that 
Congress has but one duty, and that duty is to register the will 
of the Executive. 


{Applause on the Democratic side. | 
I repeat, if this bill is necessary, if the House can not act upon 


its own volition, let the country know why the President did not 
recommend to the House more than four months ago the appoint- 
ment of such acommission or the consideration of such a question 
as that now 


presented. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask how much time is 


remaining? 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. McMILLIN. 


Two minutes. 
Mr. Speaker, no one in that short time can 


give an adequate idea of the effect of the resolution which is 
sought to be passed in this hasty manner; but I will state briefly 
the objections that appear to me to be the most potent against it. 
First, it is a cowardly shifting of the responsibility that ought to 
be shouldered by the men elected to Congress on this question. 
There is no excuse for the House appointing a commission to roam 
around throughout the country investigating this question, at an 
expenditure of a hundred thousand dollars, when they are elected 
to discharge this duty themselves. 
when we wererunning for Congress that we would take this shift- 
ing position and shirk duty. 


It was never contemplated 


A MEMBER. And are paid for it. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Yes; as suggested, we are paid to do this and 
On the assembling of this session 


The Speaker 
But after we 
have passed a resolution to adjourn within a few hours, it now 
turns out that we are asked, and we propose, in response to that 


invitation, to lay the foundation for legislation affecting the entire 
currency of the conniry. 


We are urged to take up the currency 
question without committees, and pass the commission resolu- 
tion without investigation or the right to amend. 

In this same message in which the President recommends that 
certain wise men of the North, South, East, and West shall con- 
sider the matter and recommend to Congress what should be done 
he informs us that we already have a currency every dollar of 
which is perfectly sound and the character of which challenges 
the admiration of all the world. What more, then, could he de- 
sire? [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

If the currency is already sound and satisfactory and challenges 
the admiration of the world, this commission to consider the mat- 
ter is not needed. If the currency system is wrong, Congress has 
the power and it is its duty to deal with it, and for one I propose 
never to surrender its prerogatives or shift or shirk its responsi- 
bilities. [Renewed applause on the Democratic side. | 

It is to be presumed that before another day, or, at any rate, 
before the adjournment of the House to-day, the committees of 
the House will be announced. What is the reason, if that is to 
be done, that the Committee on Banking and Currency, or the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, or both combined, 
can not be authorized by the House to sit during the time inter- 
vening between now and the regular session in December, and 
make a report in the way the Constitution contemplated it should 
be done? If we are to appoint a commission to make recommen- 
dations, why not appoint it from the body of the representatives 
of the people, who were sent to legislate on these important 
questions? Andletusdoit. If an investigation is to be made, let 
it be done by those already paid. 

No, sir; it turns out that some of that contingent of the Demo- 
cratic party which broke away from our ranks, bolted our nomina- 
tion, and voted for Mr. McKinley last November, have become 
impatient and have assembled at Indianapolis, and the President 
says they recommended that this thing be done, and their discon- 
tent is so manifest that he wants this commission appointed. 

But, sir, what recommendation about the currency does he 
make? Does he believe in destroying the greenbacks or keeping 
them? Does he believe in extending the national-bank privi- 
leges, or does he believe in curtailing the national-bank privi 
leges or powers? Does he believe in destroying the currency 
already issued—what is known as the notes issued under the Sher 
man Act? Weare left absolutely in the dark and in doubt; and 
the President himself seems not to have made up his mind as to 
what ought to be done concerning this all-important question. 

Mr. Speaker, let the Congress of the United States grapple with 
it, or let the people know that they are unable to do so, in order 
that they may have the chance, in all justice to themselves, to 
kick you out and send somebody here who is competent to deal 
with the question. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt to an- 
swer all that has been said on the other side during this discussion, 
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bnt I want to point out to the House how little good, sound judg- 
ment and common sense there is in the statement that Congress 
has abrogated its authority, and that this measure tes gue, to 
turn over to somebody else the duty which is incumbent on the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Why, sir, is this anything of a novelty in American legislation? 
Is there anything new or wonderful in the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate a great fact or set of facts and to bring 
the information before the legislative body for its action? As a 
matter of course, Mr. Speaker, when a political party knows 
enough, when its members are sufficiently wise to have exhausted 
all the sources of information, and gathered all the knowledge of 
mankind, it is not important that they should proceed to learn 
any more, 

The Democratic party has been in power here during two Presi- 
dential Administrations, and it hasnever known enough todo any- 
thing on these great questions, or at least it has not done anything. 
To-day, if a system of legislation for the currency of the country 
were precipitated into this House of Representatives, there would 
be somewhere from three to five grand divisions of the minority 
= every one of the questions, largely due to the superior knowl- 
edge that those gentlemen have, and partially due to the ignorance 
of some of them in the estimation of the others. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, here in this House we remit great questions 
to committees. I want to refer to another question. In 1882 we 
referred the whole tariff question to a commission, and we author- 
ized that commission to formulate the statute. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And when Congress met the Re- 
publican party disregarded their recommendations. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We authorized that commission to for- 
mulate thestatute. Why, the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN] will not be relieved from the responsibility of his high 
position. If a report should come here at the end of this investi- 
gation, the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. McMILLIN], in his 
capacity as a Representative of the sovereign people of his State, 
will be heard from in ing upon every one of these questions. 
The President of the United States has seen fit to make good one 
of his party promises. ‘ 

I do not wonder that that makes a profound sensation on the 
Democratic side of this House. They are unused toa thing of that 
kind. They never had a President within my recollection who 
eared a fig for his platform promises after the election was over. 
But the President of the United States is not afraid of the people 
of the country. He is not afraid to gather information from all 
sources. I for one wish to say in this connection that I do not 
believe that there is any necessity for any considerable legislation 
upon this question whatever. I am one of those who believe that 
our ae is just what the President says it is—the best in the 
world, 

It has withstood the assaults of the Democratic party from 1861 
down tothe present time. There is not a law upon the statute 
books of the United States that was not put there by the Repub- 
lican party and assailed and assaulted by the Democratic party. 
I therefore do not believe that any great change is necessary, but 
I do believe that in the outcry from the country, largely the result 
of Democratic protestations, it is well that we should have this 


_ information. 


[Here the hammer fell. } 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PrupEn, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced the approval by the President of an act 
(H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States. 

The announcement was received with prolonged applause on 
the Republican side. -: 

CURRENCY COMMISSION, 

Mr. HENDERSON. We are doing business so fast, my Demo- 
cratic friends, that it makes your heads swim. [Applause on the 
Republican side.}] The tariff bill has been signed, and the coun- 
try is going on doing business while you are uncomfortable and 
dc uot know what to do about it. You are char, us and the 
President with bad faith in this matter. This bill can easily pass 
the Senate to-night, long before the hour set for adjournment. 
Any man whois in favor of the proposition can see that it requires 
no for discussion, for the proposition is a simple one. 


I learn that the presiding officer of this House has ordered this 
resolution engrossed. This will it. As soon as it is 
stamped with-the approval of this , it will be sent to the 


other House, and can be by the President to-night. You 
have seen in the last few moments how the President treats such 


matters, 
’Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion right there? 
Mr, MCMILLIN. What wurhonite 19 there for th t 
r. Mc) ‘ at au i ere for the en 
of the resolution before its conabioaelios is entered — 
Mr. HENDERSON, Thetime-honoredauthority of custom, It 
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is done again and again by your people and by ours, when :),,, 
mean business. [Applause on the Republicanside.}] If you },...; 
any more easy conundrums, let us have them. : 

Now, one gentleman said that this is an act of cowarij 
cowardly makeshift, taking it away from the legislative bod, 
sending it to a commission. You might as well move to a}; 
all the Departments of the Government which make recom); 
tions to Congress as to the legislation required to run the Go\ 
ment. 

This is simply a special commission to make recommendati.,,,. 
to the President, who is to transmit to Congress their views .,,) 
the information that they get. We advocate nothing. \W.. 
hear what they have tosay. We lay down no policy. We wil! ; 
commit ourselves to the abolition of the greenbacks or to any «) 
cial financial policy; but we ae to let these experts in\-o.; 
gate and give us light, and, knows, you gentlemen wh, 
**kicking” need all the light that you can get on this finan: }.)| 
question, {Applause and laughter on the Republican side.| ,,;, 
ought not to object to it. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hin , 
question? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No; I can not yield to you all the timo. 
[Laughter on the Republican side. ] 

Now, I will tell you another thing. I have been alarmed to |), 
something said about Mark Hanna and the State of Ohio! 1 wa. 
not aware until statesmen on the Democratic side spoke abou: j: 
that MARK HANNA was interested. But I do not blame you |. 
fearing Mark Hanna. [Laughter on the Republican side.| |). 
— upon it that the great Buckeye State, following its illustrio.- 
eader, William McKinley, will Mark HAnna at the other 
= the Capitol to worry you. [Applause on the Repulli:in 
side, 

We did not worry about Mark Hanna, and we did not worry 
about Mr. McKinley either, when we determined to recommet:| 
this resolution. Some gentlemen have spoken of our carrying «11! 
the recommendations of the Indianapolis convention of Sou 
Money Democrats. If you did not mean that you did not mean 
anything. It has no reference to that convention, but to the non 
partisan business men’s convention that made these recomme ni::- 
tions. That and that only. You are getting confused. 

My friend from Pennsylvania, ERMENTROUT, says 
he will not prophesy; but the bowels of Missouri are big with 
prophecy this afternoon. Both gentlemen from Missouri proph:~y 
that the work of this campaign, t vr. in the interests 
of labor and of this country, will us out at the next general 
election. We heard that prophecy four years ago from Missouri. 
and the getitle breezes of next election gave us this House by 
nearly 2 to 1. We heard that m Missouri before 
the last election, and the cyclone swept over the country swept 
McKinley intothe White House, Oh, we do not worry about your 
prophecies! Ah, my friends, the furnaces, the loaded 
trains, the whir of wheels, the sturdy arms of busy labor, will 
answer your prophecies, and will bless the party that had the 
courage to attend to business and only to business, as we have 
been doing and are doing now. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 
eet use on the Republican side. 


. The question is on to the resolution. 
The question was taken; and the announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 


Mr. McMILLIN. The yeas and nays. 
i Mr. HENDERSON. Let us have the yeas and nays, and save 
me. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there wee 129, nays 101, 
answered “‘ present” 10, not voting 113; as f ¢ 





YEAs—12%. 

Alexander, Curtis, Kans. Hilborn, 

a Davidson, Wis Hitt, 

Barthold Davison, Ky. Hopkins, 

Belford, Dolfiver Howell, 

—= core 

poem bere Johnson, Ind. 

Booze, Fenton, Joy. o 
well, Fletcher, 

Brown, Fowler, N. J. 

—” Gibson, 7 5 

Burleigh, Gillett, Mass. 

Butler, Griffin, 

Cannon, Grosvenor, 

Capron, Hager. 

Clarke, N. H. Hamilton, 

Cochrane, N. ¥. wiley. 

Codding, Heatwole, 

Connally, endorse : 

Crump, Henry, Ind. 

Curtis, Iowa Hepburn, 
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ee 


Bteele, Sulloway, Warner, 
stevens, Minn. Tawney, Weaver, 
rowart, N.d- . Weymouth, 
ovest, alker, Va. White, N.C. 
Bronce, C. W. Wanger, Wilson, N. ¥. 
NAYS—101. 
DeGraffenreid, Linney, 
a De Vries, Little, 
Baker, ML. Dinsmore, Lloyd, 
Ball Dockery, Love, 
Barlow, Ermentrout, MeCormick, 
Bartlett, Fitzpatrick, MeCulloch, 
Bel! Fleming, McDowell, 
Bodine, Fox, Me Millin, 
Brantley, Gaines, McRae, 
Brenuer, Ohio Griggs, Maddox, 
Brewer, Gunn, Mahany, 
Brou esard, Handy, Martin, 
Brucker, Henry, Miss. Meekizon, 
Brundidge, Henry, Tex Meyer, La. 
Burke, Hinrichsen Miers, Ind. 
Campbell, Howard, Ala Moon, 
Carmack, Jett, Osborne, 
Clardy. Jones, Wash. Pierce, Tenn. 
Clark, Mo. Kelley, Plowman, 
Clayton, King, hea, 
Cochran, Mo. Kleberg, Richardson, 
Cooney, Lamb, Ridgely, 
Cooper, Tex. Lanham, Robb, 
Cowherd, Lentz, Robertson, La. 
Cox. Lewis, Ga. Robinson, Ind. 
De Armond, Lewis, Wash. Sayers, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—10. 
khead, Broderick, Crumpacker, 
as Clark, lowa Dalzell. 
Benner, Pa. Cooper, Wis. McClellan, 
NOT VOTING—113. 
cheso Dayton, Lester, 
— y, Littauer, 
Allen, Elliott, Livingston, 
Arnold, Lorimer, 
Bailey, Paris, Loudenslager, 
Barber, Fischer, Lovering, 
Barham, Fitzgerald, McAleer, 
Barrett, Foote, McCleary, 
Barrows, Poss, ire, 
Beach, Fowler, N. C. on, 
Benton, Gillet, N. Y. n, 
Berry, Greene, Marshall, 
Bland, Grout, Maxwell, 
Botkin, Grow, Mesick, 
Boutelle, Harmer, Mitchell, 
Bradley, Hartman, Newlands, 
Brewster, Hay, Norton, 
Brosius, Hicks, Odell, 
Bull, Hooker Ogden, 
Castle, Howard, Ga Otey, 
Catch Hunter, Packer, Pa. 
b Hur Peters, 
Connell, Jones, Va. Powers, 
Corliss, Kerr, igg, 
Cranford, Keteham, xey, 
Sanerhering, 
Danford, Knowles, Shelden, 
Davey, a Sherman, 
Davis, r, Showalter, 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. Davis. 
Mr. BARRETT with Mr. CastTLe. 
Mr. BELDEN with Mr. LESTER. 


Yost, 
Young, Pa, 


Settle, 
Shafroth, 
Simpson, 
Sims, 

Smith, Ky. 
Stallings, 
Stark, 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stokes, 
Strait, 
Sullivan, 
Sulzer, 
Swanson, 
Tate, 

Terry, 

Todd, 
Underwood, 
Vandiver, 
Vehslage, 
Wheeler, Ky. 
Williams, Miss. 
Young, Va. 
Zenor. 


Wheeler, Ala. 


Shuford, 
Skinner, 
Slayden, 
Smith, Wm. Alden 
Sparkman, 
seats. 
Sprague, 
Fo W. A. 
Strode, Nebr. 
Strowd, N.C. 
Sturtevant, 
Satherland, 
Talbert, 
Tayler, Ohio 
Taylor, Ala. 
Tongue, 

Van Voorhis, 
Vincent, 
Wadsworth, 


Williams, Pa. 
Wilson, 8. C. 
Wright. 
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Mr. Beara with Mr. HunTER. 
Mr. BARHAM with Mr. Sous. 

Mr. OpELL with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Grow with Mr. RicHarDsoN. 


Mr. Hicks with Mr. Orry. 

Mr. Hooker with Mr. Catcuinas. 

Mr. Barrows with Mr. MaauiRe. 

Mr. Manon with Mr. Benner of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. SPRAGUE with Mr. Epes. 

Mr. Strops of Nebraska with Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Wrrzt4m A. Stone with Mr. McCLeLian. 
Mr. Mircene.s. with Mr. Hay. 

Mr. Brewster with Mr. MaxweEL. 

Mr. CHICKERING with Mr. Green. 

Mr. Eppy with Mr. Y. 

Mr. Van Vooruis with Mr. McALerr. 

Mr. Witzer with Mr. Cranrorp. 

Mr. Barney with Mr. SpaARKMAN. 

Mr. SAUERHERING with Mr. Norton. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts with Mr. Norton, 
Mr. Mesick with Mr. Brewer. 

Mr. Wa. ALpew Suir with Mr. Ecwiorr. 

Mr, Sperry with Mr. Howarp of Georgia. 

Mr. Cnark of Iowa with Mr. MarsHacu. 

Mr. Sourmwick with Mr. SurHERLAND. 

Mr. Powers with Mr. Livinesroy. 

Mr. Loverte with Mr. Wueecer of Alabama. 
Mr. Warp with Mr. TaLBerr. 

Mr. Acngson with Mr. WiLson of South Carolina, 
Mr. Cotson with Mr. Brovussarp. 
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Mr. Wrieut with Mr. Kircuin. 

Mr. ADAMS with Mr. LatTinzi. 

Mr. Harmer with Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. Dayton with Mr. Jones of Virginia, 

Mr. Lirracter with Mr. Hunrer. 

Mr. Ketcuam with Mr. BANKHEAD, 

For this day: 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. BAILEy. 

On this vote: 

Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire with Mr. Hartman, 

Mr. BouTeLLe with Mr. CUMMINGs. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Eres has been 
ealled away fromthe city onimportant business. Before going he 
requested me to say that if he were present, he would vote “ no” 
on this question. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. BAILEY, and I therefore withdraw my vote. | 
voted ‘‘ aye.” 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BaiLey, 
has been called away from the city by the death of afriend. If 
he were present, he would vote ‘“ no.” 

Mr. BARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. SPpARKMAN. I am informed that he has not 
voted, and I therefore withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker. finding that I am paired with 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Ketcuam, I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. BRODERICK was recorded in the affirmative, but withdrew 
his vote and responded ‘‘ present.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speakur, my colleague, Mr. Benton, is 
unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote against 
this rule. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire 
whether Mr. LovEeRrING, of Massachusetts, has voted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have a pair with him, and 
therefore I have not voted. If I were at liberty to vote, I should 
vote ‘‘no.” 

Mr. CLARK of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I find that I have been 
paired by the Clerk with the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. MarsHa.t, 
and I therefore withdraw my vote. I voted “ yea.” 

Mr. DOVENER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Dayton, is 
unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present and 
listening when his name was called? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. I was just outside of the railing, 
but inside of the room, and was expecting and desiring to vote. 

TheSPEAKER protempore. Was the gentleman listening, and 
did he fail to hear his name called? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. Listening to hear my name? 
not. The call d me inadvertently. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule, the gentleman 
can not be permitted to record his vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


I was 


Resolved, etc., First. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a 
monetary commission of eleven members, who shall be persons specially 
fitted, by experience, training, and study, for the consideration of subjects 
coming before said commission. 

Second. Said commission shall investigate and report what changes, if any, 
are necessary and expedient in our present banking and currency laws, and 
what further legislation, if any, is desirable relative to our national banking 
system and our Government paper currency of notes and certificates, and 
— in connection therewith report a codification of existing laws on these 
subjects. 

Third. Said commission may take testimony and listen to arguments, in 
their diseretion. and may require, and shall be entitled to receive, informa 
tion from any Department or office, etc.. of the Government on any matter 
within its or his special jurisdiction and coming within the scope of their 
investigations. 

Fourth. Said commission shall meet for organization in the city of Was! 
ington at such time as the President may appoint, and may hold their subse 
quent sessions at such times and places as they may determine, and shall 
report to the President, for transmission to Congress, not later than Novem 
ber 15, 1897. 

Fifth. Copies of all bills relating to banking and currency or the circulati: 
notes of the Government presented in either House of Congress during the 
Fifty-fourth Congress and the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress shal 
be furnished by the Clerks of said Houses, respectively, to the con i 
hereby created. 


Sixth. That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $100,000, or so much 
thereof as shall be necessary, for the compensation of said cor I 
for all reasonable expenses connected therewith, to be approve 
retary of the Treasury. including the compensation of su 





raphers, and typewriters as may necs 


Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Mtr. Speaker, this joint resolution 
seeks to embody in coneise and comprehensive form the recom- 
mendation of the President of the United States. To gentlemen 


sarily be employed 


who have said that the President has been dilatory in this matter, 
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I desire to say that in his first official utterance and in the discus- 
sion of the very first subject therein dealt with he calls attention 
to this question and suggests the formation of a commission, such 
as this resolution contemplates, and, with a frankness character- 
istic of the man, with directness and clearness of purpose, he states 
the exact time when he desires that this subject shall be consid- 
ered. In the President's inaugural address, near the opening of 
it, he says: 


With adequate revenue secured, but not until then, we can enter upon 
such changes in our fiscal laws, etc. 


““ With adequate revenue secured, and not until then,” is the 
time, and not until within the last two hours have we been cer- 
tain that adequate revenue would be secured, and immediately, 
as soon as adequate revenue is secured, the President of the United 
States, in good faith, asks the Congress of the United States to 
proceed to the next —— in which the people of this country 
are interested, namely, the propriety or necessity of a revision of 
the fiscal laws of the nation. 

That some revision is necessary we will all concede. About what 
is necessary many of us will differ. The present banking and cur- 
rency system of this nation was the outgrowth of the war, called 
into existence to meet certain exigencies and under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The national banking system was designed very 
largely, in the first instance, to afford a market for the bonds of 
the nation at a time when a market was necessary. And it served 
that purpose completely and well. It has given to this nation a 

rfectly safesystem. Butitis rigid in many of its qualities: and 
it has not adapted itself perfectly to the rapid changes and devel- 
opments of a great and progressive nation. It has not grown as 
fast as the nation has grown: and some changes in it are necessary. 

The system of national paper currency, originating with the 
pa as an emergency measure in the war, has come to em- 

race five kinds of paper money, each differing from the others, 
each having qualities peculiar to itself,and some of them possibly 
endangering the credit of the nation—some of them anomalous in 
character, such as are known and used by no other nation, and 


“which have proved a matter of inconvenience, if not danger, in 


the administration of the Government. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Will the gentleman allow a question for in- 
formation? 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Mr. Speaker, I have made such 
promises as to the disposition of my little time that I must de- 
cline to yield. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not blind to the fact that there are 
many men who believe that there is something in the currency 
system of this country that imperils the safety, I may say, of our 
financial system—something that affords one of the forces that de- 
lay the return of prosperity. Ido not myself share to any great 
extent in that belief. I rather believe that, with a tariff essen- 
tially American in its character upon the statute books, with 
abundant revenue secured, with the s le presented to the 
world of this country paying off and diminishing rather than in- 
creasing its debt, our credit will be so established abroad and the 
confidence of the people will become so firmly fixed at home that 
the wheels of industry will revolve and ey return. 

But I know there aremany men who believe differently. I know 
there are men who maintain there is something necessary to be 
done in relation to our financial system; and it is a fact that the 
man who believes himself sick is just as much in need of treat- 
ment as the one who is actually sick. The hypochondriac is just 
as wretched himself and just as useless in the community as the 
confirmed invalid. If there is anything wrong in our system, if 
there is anything defective in the currency of the country, it is 
well that we should know it and the proper remedy be applied. If 
there is nothing essentially defective, if the system is safe, then 
it is well that the people of this country should understand this 
in a way that they will believe it. 

Now, how are we to accomplish this? Are we to do it simply 
by the investigations of the Secretary of the Treasury and by act- 
ing upon bis report? Successive Secretaries of the Treasury have 
commented upon the system, pointed out the particulars in which 
they think some legislation should be enacted. Yet their sugges- 
tions have received no practical attention either from Congress 
or from the country. Shall we rest simply upon the action of 
committees of the two Houses? You know and I know that ses- 
sion after session the committees of both Houses c 1 with 
these matters have deliberated and reported, yet nothing has gone 
upon the statute books. 

Is it not essential, is it not proper, that some measure should be 
adopted which shall attract the attention of the ple of the 
country and arouse their confidence in such a way that they shall 
press upon Congress for whatever is necessary to be done in rela- 
tion to the matter? 

The proposition of this bill is not that we shall oa to any 
commission our functions, but simply that we shall call in to our 
assistance, that the President of the United States shall call in to 
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his assistance as well, the best minds throughout the country for 
the purpose of gathering up information a making suggestj»))< 

The proposition is that we lift this question above the sphere .; 
party politics, that we create a commission nonpartisan j1, ;;. 
character, composed of men best fitted to deal with the quest eg 
to investigate and make recommendations; that we shall not |...) 
the matter simply to a committee of this House composed 11,1). 
of lawyers; that we shall not leave it to the Secretary of ;),. 
Treasury, a banker; but that we shall invite the cooperation . 
the levelest headed business men of this country sed ask from 
them what their verdict is as to whether this system needs y.;. 
sion, or does not, and if it does need revision, in what respect + 
needsit. And when that report is presented, it will got) ou; 
committee for their review and come to us for our final acti. 

That is all the proposition embraced in this resolution. T)), + j; 
all that is sought to bedone. Weseek simply to gather the ner -c- 
sary information, and to gather it at a time when committ:es of 
this House can not gather it, and to have it here on the thre s)\.,)\j 
of the meeting of this body next December. We seek to disse),- 
nate information ae the country and to form a healthy 
public sentiment which shall rey the will and 
wishes and convictions of the penple on knowledge, based 
on the investigation of experts, based on the research of level- 
headed men, and not subject to the prejudice that naturally arises 
in the minds of the people against any proposition tinged with 
partisan politics. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as to what particular changes are necessary , 
in what respect this system can be improved, this resolution in- 
volves no question and no consideration. Any particular finan- 
cial scheme may be presented to the commission when formed. 
No particular project is involved in this proposition. We simply 
propose to open the door for anyone to come and present to a com- 
mission of high character, one commanding the confidence of the 
people, their various schemes and plans, to. be winnowed by the 
commission, which will send to us the wheat and not the chaff. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in the short time that I have (and I 
have given it nearly all away, and am perfectly willing to give the 
rest of it) I want to call the attention of the House to the main 
proposition submitted here. To with perfect candor, there 
is not a man in this House who believes that this measure will 
become a law. There is nota member of this House who believes 
that at this session of Congress this resolution can obtain the 
force of law. There must be, then, some other object in bringing 
it forward now. It does not go out asa part of the platform of 
the Republican , it goes out as a suggestion made by the 
President in his letter of acceptance. 

Now, let us understand clearly and distinctly what it is pro- 
posed todo. I have no tion whatever to make a political 
talk about this question. tlemen on the other side of the 
House know, and I know, that if this p tion carried with it 
the idea of retiring the greenbacks it never this House. 
But you propose to create a commission, com of eleven men, 
to go over this country from place to place with their clerks and 
their assistants, to do what? Simply to take the judgment and 
the opinion of other men. That is all there isin it. You have 
one commission roving in E to-day. Now you propose to 
create another commission—a body of eleven men to be selected by 
the President. 

Now, let me submit this question: Sup we should be for- 
tunate enough, by means of the commission now in Europe, to 
bring about the restoration of silver. Is there any man who will 
not recognize at once that such a conclusion reached would hav» 
a great bearing on this question? Now, suppose this commission 
started on its road, and suppose at the same time the commission 
in Europe should be fortunate enough to reach a conclusion, 
which one of these commissions is first to report here? Whois to 
bring the question before the House for its consideration? If they 
should fail in pace. and no result is reached, what is your com- 
mission here-to do? If they should succeed in Europe, and we 
could restore silver as a part of the a of this country, why 
would not that be the t fundamen underlying 
every currency reform that might be 

Mr. Speaker, the whole matter lies in this: In the time that | 
have served in Congress on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency I can not state how many men we had before us with regard 
to this question, but probably two or three hundred of the very 
best and ablest we could select in the country. They gave us an 
opinion on the question, each one of them, and it is an astonishing 
fact that developed itself, and one that 1 repeat here now, and 
which my brother members on the committee will not hesitate to 
indorse, that outside of the banking interests we have never been 
able to have two men before our committee who agreed on any 
—_ proposition. That will not be contradicted by any member 
of the committee. And more startling, sir,in six years’ experience 
anaes committee I have o seen three members of the committee 
who agreed on any proposition. 

Now, who is it you want? Whereis the man? Why, you have 
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ample time to bring every one of them that you may wish to ex- 
amine before the committee. But instead of that you propose to 
appro’ riate $100,000 for a certain roving commission, when the 
honest duty of the member of Congress is to handle the question 
himself to the best of his ability. 

Now, if you wish to deal with the conditions that exist, you 
have the power yourself, and should take the responsibility that 
properly belongs to you. 

1 do not desire to consume any more time. You gentlemen do 
not want this resolution passed; but it is your President that 
wants it passed, and you are afraid to make the issue with him. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. er, how much time have I consumed? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed five minutes. 

Mr. COX. That is the time that I intended toconsume. I sup- 
pose somebody on the other side will follow. 

The SPEAKER. The other side has consumed ten minutes, 

Mr. COX. If gentlemen desire to speak now, we will not have 
any trouble about that. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. We desire to consume our time 
on this side. If the gentleman does not wish to proceed—— 

Mr. COX. Oh, well, I will yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Lentz]. We will put two together, and you 
will find trouble enough to answer one. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we ought for 
a moment stop and ask ourselves why this resolution comes now, 
or rather these instructions, if you may so call them, of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. In his statement to this body he used 
this language: 

should receive the attention of Congress at the s 1 session. 
It pie wy yo be postponed until the regular soauleas — ae 

Your chief, the President, has found some good reasons, at this 
eleventh hour, to present these instructions. Is it possible that 
after he has seen what his side of this Congress has done on the 
sugar schedule he has lost confidence in the aoe both of the 
House and Senate, and has decided that all the legislation of 
the country should go to commissioners to be appointed by himself? 

On page 492 of his volume of speeches and addresses President 
McKinley criticised Mr. Cleveland in these words: 


When in office, and clothed with authority, he was unwilling that sugar, 
an article of prime necessity to every household, should come untaxed to the 
American Ley ey it was known that it was an annual burden upon 
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I say, therefore, that the President, oe the Republican mem- 
bers of these two bodies running riot with the sugar trust, and 
with almost everything else that they handle, declares that he has 
no confidence in the majority of this legislative body. 

And ae is ae Seago that ny tee no —o left in the 
majori atv of either House or Senate. ey were not per- 
mitted to deal with the question or intrusted with legislation with 
reference to Cuban affairs because of some good and sufficient 
reason in the judgment of the king. You were not permitted to 
legislate on the bankruptcy question because of some good and 
sufficient reason in the judgment of the king. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENTZ. I had three minutes more yielded to me by the 

from Tennessee [Mr. RicHarpson]. I will use one or 
of them, and leave the rest for the gentleman from Alabama. 
You were not intrusted with legislation on the great question 
of , although you have thousands and tens of thousands 
of invalid ons pending and applications and petitions for 
general tion on that subject. Has it come to this? The 
tariff bill was not a bill that resulted from any act of legislation. 
It was a star-chamber measure, framed over at the Arlington 
Hotel, and not at the Capitol of the country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. } 

You were not trusted or permitted to legislate on the tariff; 
you could not be trusted to ee on the Cuban question; you 
could not be intrusted by the ident with the bankruptcy ques- 
tion or the question of pensions, and now it seems you can not be 
trusted to deal with the money question. [Applause on the Dem- 


In the aoe of God, how soon shall we have a commission to 
select some man for the Presidency for life, and his offspring 
to become heirs to the throne, in this miserable trust-ridden 


country? 

That is the issue that is made at this last hour. [Applause on 
the tic ats.) That is the declaration of the President of 
the United States, that the 450 men in thesetwol ative bodies are 
not wise enough, although they come from the gressional dis- 

and the 45 States of the Union, that they have neither brains 
enough, in the majority side of these two great 
bodies, to be intrusted with the most important meas- 
the opie of the American Continent, aye, before the 
of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 
much of the time of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
] did I use, Mr. Speaker? 
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en WHEELER] says he has two minutes. 


controlled by men who live upon 4 acres of land. 
wealth of our country, by the grace of Republican laws, is now 
owned by so few men that they could rest comfortably under the 
roof of this building. 


efiort will be to retire the $346,000,000 greenbacks. 


night? 
reach the Senate, and every member of this body knows that the 
resolution will not be considered or even read to that body. 
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The gentleman has one minute remaining. 





The SPEAKER. 


The Chair understands that the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. 
Cox] had yielded to his colleague [Mr. RIcHARDSON] three min- 
utes, and that he yielded the time to the gentlenian from Ohio 
[Mr. Lentz}. 


Mr. COX. 


I yielded three minutes to my colleague | Mr. Ricu- 


ARDSON], and he yielded the time to the gentleman from Ohio 


{Mr. LENTZ}. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lenrz] has 


one minute left. 


Mr. LENTZ. 
WHEELER}. 
TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr.WHEELER] 


I yield that to the gentleman from Alabama | Mr. 


is recognized for one minute. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have two minutes. 
Mr. Speaker, this country is controlled —— 
The SPEAKER. Onemoment. The gentleman from Alabama 
Does the gentleman 
rom Tennessee [Mr. Cox] yield to him one minute? 

Mr. COX. Yes; but I was trying to get some gentleman on the 


other side to proceed first. 


TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom Alabama |Mr. WHEELER} 


has two minutes. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 


Mr. Speaker, this country is 
One-half of the 


Trusts and combinations of wealth have become the ruling 


wer where there once reigned a spirit of liberty and equal rights. 
§ I ) 1 


[ Applause. } 
Mr. Speaker, what a change has come upon us? 
When a champion of the 70,000,000 freemen rises in this Hall to 


speak in their defense or to contend for their rights, 1t is resented 


by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], who rises in his 


seat and says that the defenders of the American people are try- 


ing to array the successful against the unsuccessful. 

You all remember the tariff commission of 1882, It worked 
during all the summer of that year, and recommended a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in tariff rates. You met here in December, 
1882, and on March 3, 1883, you enacted a law disregarding all 
their recommendations, and you largely increased instead of re- 
duced taxation. 

You remember the Electoral Commission which by a vote of 8 
to 7 reversed the expressed mandate of the American people. 
You now propose to submit this important question to eleven 
bankers. They will be men possessed of great wealth which 
they hold in money and bonds, and we all know that it will be to 
their terest to prevent any increase,and, if possible, to effect a 
reduction in the amount of money in our country. Their first 
The tendency 
of this will be to add to their wealth and power, but it will re- 


duce prices and lessen the income of the producing masses. 


Why was this resolution sent to this House after we had voted 
upon and passed a resolution to finally adjourn at 9 o'clock to- 
It will be near that hour before it can pass the House and 


Why, Mr. Speaker, such trifling as this when there is distress 


among so many of the honest toilers of our land? 


Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand to-day’s New York Journal, 


from which I read: 


Died, aged 13 months. Cause, starvation. Father out of work for seven- 


teen weeks. 


Strikes all over ourland. Strikes spreading and starvation and 
death among people who are out of work. 

Where is the prosperity the people were promised? 

Why these notices all over every city and hamlet in our land: 
To rent—to rent—for sale—for sale—marshals’ sales—sheriffs’ 
sales? 

This is the picture in a land once so happy and prosperous, 
{Loud applause on the Democratic side. | 

Here the hammer fell. | 
he SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
CHARLES W. STONE] desire to occupy time now? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut |Mr. HILu}. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the first declaration of the Repub- 
lican party at St. Louis was for a protective tariff. 

That promise has been fulfilled. 

The second, but no less important, utterance was that ‘‘the Re- 
publican party is unreservedly for sound money,” and it supple- 
mented its statement of financial policy by the explicit promise to 
‘favor all measures designed to maintain inviolable the obliga- 
tions of the United States and all our money, whether coin or 
paper, at the present standard—the standard of the most enlight- 
ened nations of the earth.” 
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Upon these two pledges the battle was fought and the victory 
won. 

With either issue stricken from the platform, or evaded on the 
stump, we can now see that the result would have been at least 
uncertain. 

To-day, bound by our sense of honor to our party associates, in 
fulfillment of the promises repeated again and again during the 
campaign to the men who abandoned their former party allegi- 
ance, we are called upon to take a first step in —ons **our finan- 
cial system upon an enduring basis, where it shall not be subject 
to easy attack or its stability open to doubt or dispute.” 

Who can question the wisdom of this course, or fairly claim 
that no action is needed now? 

We have hardly rested from the hottest political fight which 
this country has ever seen, when theissue is again raised in every 
State where elections will be held this fall. 

Through all these ae spans of tariff agitation, oe as 
our opponents have on that subject, with united voice they have 
derlared their purpose to continue the contest on the old lines and 
pledge anew their devotion tothe “ lost cause” of the independent 

ree coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 

The Republican party can not decline the challenge thus made 
and expect to hold the allegiance of its own members who believe 
this to be the most important issue of the day, nor can they lightly 
pass it by in the hope that those who came to us on this issue 
alone will forget the oe of their coming in the awakeni 
activities of industrial life which we believe will result from tari 
legislation. 

ie our own sakes and theirs—yes, more than either, for the 
country’s sake—we must meet this question squarely, and meet it 
now. 

It will not answer for us to claim that with the operation of 
the tariff law just the dangers to which this nation has 
been exposed for the t four years will be removed, and that 
from this time onward the weakness in our financial system will 
be hidden or obscured by a renewed ity. 

The dangers passed and disaster uld teach us now 
to be still more determined that such th shall not be possible 
in our future course. 

The President of the United States, at the opening of this extra 
session of Vonapenn, said, “Our financial system needs some 
revision,” and when he said it he voiced the opinion 

arties. The —— he asks us to decide now is not What shall 
done, but anything be done? i 

It is not a question as to whether this bill points out the best 
and wisest course to pursue. 

I am free to say that I do not think it does; but it is infinitely 
preferable to no action whatever, and, as a step in the right direc- 
tion, I give it my hearty support. 

Iam not one of those who believe that a radical revolution of 


endangering 
issues, with Government supervision without responsibility for 
redem over ali banking institutions which, under our laws, 
are wed to issue notes tocirculate as money among the people 
of this country. 

But I recognize the fact that there is no question to-day about 
which more men differ, or on which all men differ more, than on 
this very one of currency and banking methods; and when the 
Executive of this nation declares his purpose, as he did in his 
inangural— 2 

If vested wi wer, a 
jncined lms 2 dierent ‘parcee who wil command patie ensdancs 
pita PE ee eo he 
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tion in every way toward securing the best ble results. 

While I am of the opinion that a joint commission of 
and t would be more successful in 


. securing the enactment of its conclusions into law, I am at the 
oereed by and 


uestion at on 
their votes as to send to branches of Congress such men as 
poe om possible to have any law enacted looking to improved 
conditions. 
iti’ ne en Seriee mei be Seenent carried 
is amo 
on, for no ines of the —_ of the bank- 
ing system is possible untila reformed in 
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I stand here to-day a Representative from a State in whic 
year ago both ee declared for a single ieee’ rs 
value, and that L gold, and from a district that not on)\,\ 
through its Republican convention explicitly indorsed that <,. 
laration, but ratified it at the polls by 15,000 majority, after a ¢,,\) 
discussion of this specific issue in the fall campaign. 

Can there be any possible doubt as to my vote upon the fin.) 
= a a 

e responsibility resting u me to represent the views \¢ 
- constituents I believe is held to be equally sacred by :),. 
other members of both Houses, for I think thatthe Rocky M.,\\,, 
tain statesmanship, which shapes its political views with each yy...) 
location of a mining camp, or the ratic free trader, w} 
by his vote helps to raise duty on, articles in which he is 
sonally interested, and then on principle votes against a «.... 
pleted Republican tariff bill, is ex i searce in Congress. 

And because I believe that this work of education must first },o 
donie outside of the Halls of Congress, and when done there, +), ,; 
the vote here will foliow as a matter of course, I favor this pro)... 
sition to select the commission anywhere in the world, and wi:); 
be a authority for action, in accordance with the terms « 

is . 

Mr. Speaker, the 24th day of July, 1897, will be remembered i1, 
American ee at the — which the Dingley tariff })i)! 
became a law, a bill which, , Will not only afford sufficie: 
revenue for the nation’s needs, but will at the same time hel) :., 
maintain the American scale of wages and the American stan ii 
“ae and et and a bs American home. 

now, upon this same day, ublican ean inaugu- 
rate a policy which will guarantee to the etn, the 
payment of those wages m the best money in the world, we may 
well congratulate ourselves upon the auspicious ending of thi. 
extra session. {Applause on the Republican 

Mr. COX. . Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentlem: 


Kansas . 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
resolution because [I am opposed es gency abdi- 
cating the authority that was delegated to it by people. I 
think it would be more in conformity with a free Government i!. 
instead of pny y het ~ 8 wmage in this way in 
a bill passed by this we are unable to un 

to grapple with this great question, it would 
be better for us toresign our power back to our constituents wh» 


gave it to us. 
But it is entirely in line with the action of the majority in this 


House since we have assembled. We have seen the majority de|:- 
gate to the sos that the gave to them, mak- 
ing the the arbiter of in this House. | 


am sorry the time is so limited. that I did not have 


ample of what was coming order that I might 
have prerared an a like the gentleman who has receded 
— me, [Laugh “| want just a remarks in an 


t any pretension to delivering an essay at 


— bank paper, and they will be the bankers who will 
We will be asked to give up the old issued by the 
trol the volume of ofa. teaches is ox 
16 or 

it Sal bn aaher Adu ieee The men who 

will that commission will not be in the interest of those 
who the wealth of the country with which they purchase 
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nonpartisan commission. That is the objection; and I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, the resolution will not pass. [Loud applause on the 
Demecratic side. } : 

Mr. COX. Does some one on the other side desire to speak? 

Mr. W. STONE. The gentleman will exhaust his 

ime. 

Ot. COX. I yield three minutes to my colleague [Mr. Car- 

ACK]. 

. An CARMACK. Mr. Speaker, I think it is quite likely that 
some such resolution as this would have been entirely proper if it 
had come at the right time and in the regular order. ut before 
the President of the United States proposes to take the duties of 
this Co: out of its hands and have them delegated to a com- 
mission should have first created another commission, to in- 
quire into the mental condition of this House and determine 
whether or not it was competent to discharge the duties imposed 
on it by the Constitution and the law. I think it very likely that 
if such a commission had been appointed, its report would have 
proved some justification for the resolution now before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not propose, in the short time allotted to me, to 
enter into any discussion of the merits of this resolution; but I 
simply want to state what seems to me one vital objection. The 
gen Iowa on my left [Mr. HenpERsoN| declared in 
his remarks that it was not contemplated in this resolution that 
the commission should prepare a scheme for retiring the green- 
backs and Treasury notes or for the destruction of our coined sil- 
ver or to do anything at all in particular; that it was, in fact, 
left entirely free, untrammeled, and uninstructed. Now, one ob- 
jection, I to this resolution is that it does not undertake 
to instruct the commission which is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Thereport of this commission in order to be effective must 
have some show of beg enacted into law by Congress. Now, we 
remember, Mr. Speaker, some years ago the President of the 
United States appointed a tariff commission, or a commission to 
revise the tariff; and that commission made the mistake of sup- 
posing that the Republican party, then in power, really desired that 
we should have such a revision of the tariff as would make taxa- 
tion just and equal. 

They a scheme for a reduction of the tariff 20 per cent; 
and when the recommendations of that commission came into 
Congress, they were treated with contempt. They were spurned 
out of this House, and no trace of those recommendations have 
ever been found in any tariff bill enacted by the Republican party. 
Now, what I say is this: If this commission is to be appointed, 
this House should undertake to lay down certain lines, not with 
exactness or absolute precision, but certain general lines for the 
aa and instruction of the commission, so that it can bring 
a a report that will stand some chance of being framed into 
w. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. CARMACK. I have two minutes that were yielded to me 


by another gentleman. 

Mr. COX. Two minutes that were assigned to another member 
have been ded to my colleague. 

Mr. MACK. To that end, Mr. Speaker, I have a sugges- 
tion im the form of an amendment which I desire to offer to this 
Honse, and especially to gentlemen on the other side. It is this: 


ee, brome 2 scheme of currency reform, shall proceed 
along the lines laid down in the financial plank of the Democratic platform 
adopted at Chicago in 1896. 


{Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. | 


And they shall ially include the restoration of the system of bimetal- 
lismn by the free, iopenions, and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver 
at the ratio of 16 to I. 


poe on the Democratic side. 
want to say, Mr. Speaker, that if the other side of the House 


it. I will pledge them several votes on 
I think that they can have it by unan- 

5 desire to ask, Mr. Speaker, if at any stage 
of these proceedings it would be in order to offer this as an amend- 
ment to the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. CARMACK. Can not it be done, Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The House can do almost anything by unani- 
mous consent. . 

Mr. CARMACK. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
aaa on the Republican side] that this amendment be 

ed to resolution now at the desk. 
The SPEAKER 


. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
offer an amendment which he has read to the House. Is there 


CHARLES W.STONE. I object. 
Fal ES Objection is made. 
CARMACK. I ask i 


ed unanimous consent for its adoption. 
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to move to recommit the pending resolution + 
Ways and Means with instructions to report as 
other proposition—in its place? 


to move to recommit the joint resolution to the Committee 
Ways and Means with instructions to report the substitute which 
I hold in my hand and which I would like to have read now for 
the information of the House. 


time will have a right to move to recommit. 
under the rule. 
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Is there 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will put it in that form. 


objection to the adoption of the amendment suggested by the gen- 
tleman? 


Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 


I objec t. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parlia- 


mentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It is whether or not it is in order 
: the Committee on 
ibstitute—an- 


The SPEAKER. It certainly is not in order at present. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. [did not hear the remark of 


the 


Chair. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair states that it is not in order at 


present. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will it bein order at the conclu- 


sion of the debate? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has not examined that question. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, I give notice that I desire 


on 


Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. That is notin order at the present 


time, Mr. Speaker. 


A MempBer. Let us have it read. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That is what I want, and I propose 


at the proper time to move to recommit the joint resolution with 
instructions to report this substitute. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not the floor now. He 


stated that he rose to make a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent that the substitute be now read for the information 
of the House. 


Several members objected. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman at the proper 
That is his right 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I suppose I will have that right if 


I can get recognition. 


Mr. McMILLIN. You are entitled to recognition, and will get 


it of course. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Iam not so sure about that [laugh- 


ter], but I think I am entitled to it. 


eSPEAKER. Gentlemen will beinorder. 
“ Vote!” on the Republican side. | 

Mr..ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if it 
would be in order to offer an amendment postponing the opera- 
tion of this proposed legislation until we hear from the bimetallic 
commission that is now junketing through Europe, so that we 
may procure the consent of foreign nations to this legislation? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. Cox] 
has the floor. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CHArLes W. Stove] if there is anyone on his 
side who desires to be heard? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Yes, sir. We prefer that the 
gentlenian should exhaust his time, if he desires todo so. We 
have a right to close the debate. 

Mr. COX. Very well; although I do not think it makes much 
difference who closes. I now yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Lewis]. [Derisive applause on the 
Republican side. | 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, my appearance is 
—— by my friends on my right, and surely when they ap- 
plaud me I must be wrong [applause]; but nevertheless I express 
to them ungrudgingly my sincere appreciation of their testimonial 
of, I trust, unaffected friendship. | Laughter. | 

Conscious as I am, Mr. Speaker, that a question of this sort is 
weakened rather than strengthened by fragmentary discourse, and 
as the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] has 
given me permission to parcel out the time which he has allowed 
me, and being likewise conscious of the ability of the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado to give to this House more edification 
and more information upon this question than I can possibly bring 
to bear, I willingly yield my time to the Hon. Mr. SuHarrorn. 
{[Applause. | 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I did not expect to say any- 
thing upon this subject until the gentleman from Connecticut 
‘neg HILL] announced his interpretation of what was intended by 
this joint resolution. - He announced that the real meaning of it 
was the establishment of what he terms ‘sound money,” with gold 
as the only primary money, with silver as subsidiary coin, and 
with paper money redeemable in gold. I concede, Mr. Speaker, 
that that is the true intent and meaning of this joint resolution. 


[ Cries of ** Vote!” 
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I have no doubt that the purpose, the object, of the resolution, 
is to fasten upon the people the single gold standard; but it seems 
to me, sir, that in attempting to do this you had better wait until 
your bimetallic commission which is now in Europe can have an 
opportunity to ascertain whether we can get the consent of one 
or two of the gat eo nations to adopta bimetallic system. Mr. 
Speaker, if the policy which is outlined in this joint resolution, 
as interpreted by the genititeman from Connecticut, is to be the 
policy of the Republican party, then they had better repeal the 
resolution or act which was passed establishing that commission. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. The 
question is on the adoption of the joint resolution. 

Mr. COX. Our time on this side is not exhausted, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, about a year ago this 
country was in the midst of one of the greatest panics that it has 
ever endured, The people began a campaign of education. This 
is the people’s Government. ‘The people have a right to control 
all that is done through their representatives. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing that, if I believed this campaign of education would go on 
along the lines demanded, I would forego even that objection. 

But, sir, I know, and every member on the floor of this House 
knows, that if this commission is appointed as proposed, it will 
simply be a companion piece by the side of the tariff bill that has 
just gone into force—enacted whoily in favor of the trusts; and 
this would be conducted in the interest of the gold standard and 
a contracted Serene Instead of the people—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. If gentlemen on the other side decline to speak fur- 
he I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 

TANDY]. 
Mr. HANDY. Mr. Speaker, I can see very readily that our 
friends on the other side are anxious to vote. They are tired of 
this debate; but I wish to occupy the three minutes that have 
been given to me in a way that ought to be pleasant for them. I 
will use the time in extending gentle and sincere —— y to 
——- on the other side who have been so hard hit by their 
esident. The message received this afternoon from the Presi- 
dent is in effect a stern and severe condemnation of the whole 
course pursued by the Republican majority in this House during 
this whole session. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
President says in his message that currency reform is a very im- 
portant matter; yet my friends across the aisle throughout the 
whole session have neglected it, as if it were of no importance. 

The President says that he called attention to this subject in his 
inangural address; yet for four months and a half you have neg- 
lected to heed that warning. The Presidentin hismessagesays that 
there was nothing more clearly settled at the last national election 
than the principles involved in the money question; yet you gen- 
tleman have treated the last election as if it were altogether a 
tariff victory. The President says in his message read this after- 
noon that the country strongly favors this legislation; yet you 
gentlemen have ac as though the country favored high taxes 
and nothing else. The President says that this matter ought to 
be attended to before we adjourn, that it ought not to be postponed; 
yet the gentlemen on the other side pro in effect to postpone 
it, for they know perfectly well that this resolution can not be 
say ae See Houses of Congress, We are now within three 

ours of final adjournment. The summer is done, the harvest is 
ended, and the monetary commission is not saved. 

As a result, you have the whole tenor of this message of the 
President enndemnsing your whole course. Gentlemen, it is too 
bad! You are entitled to better treatment than that. You have 
been very submissive; you have been humble and meek; you have 
followed your leaders like good little boys. It is too bad that you 
have now to go home with the seal of condemnation set upon you 
in this formal manner by your at national leader—the Presi- 
dent of the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side. ]} 

It moves me toa tender sympathy. I ama gentle-hearted man, 
and I pity you—truly I do. You have worked hard to please; 
you have been patient; you have submitted to all kinds of indig- 
nity in this House, and you go home bearing upon you the simple 
stamp, ‘‘ You have failed to do your duty; you have not given to 
the country this monetary commission demanded by the Presi- 
dent.” Too bad, gentlemen, too bad! ae and orowe on 
the Democratic side.] Now, so far as I am concerned, Iam ready 
for the vote. 

Mr. COX. What time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Two minutes. 

Mr. COX. I yield those two minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am resolved to vote 
for the pending measure or something akin to it. I shall do so 
because the withholding of my vote from it might be understood 
to mean that Tam not in sympathy with ng and currency 
legislation, which is not the case. But I do not wish my vote to 
be construed into an indorsement of this crude measure or of the 
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circumstances—particularly the time—of its being brought jo. 
fore the House for consideration. . 

Mr. Speaker, if we are going to pass any measure of this char. 
acter in this House--and everybody understands that this me... 
ure is in articulo mortis, and that if we pass it it will die before | 
reaches the Senate—if we are going to pass anything as an expres. 
sion of our sympathy for banking and currency legislation. ;; 
should be made in details as nearly perfect as possible. : 

I am opposed to this measure because it vests entirely in tio 
Chief Executive the selection of the commission. Inasmuch a, 
Congress is to be the great factor in enacting the legislation whic), 
it is presumed will grow out of this investigation, it is the rig) 
of Congress to exercise some authority along with the Preside) 
in making the selection of these commissioners. The Speaker «/ 
this House and the official head of the Senate of the United States 
should be vested with the power of selecting some of them. 
| 

ot only that, but in my humble opinion, if this commissioy js 
to be appointed for our information, members of the House and 
the Senate should not abdicate altogether the right to take part in 
the initiative, and the commission should in part consist of Re)- 
resentatives and Senators. The commission, too, ought to have 
upon it representatives from each of the great political parties. 
For the reason that these matters are not therein provided for, | 
think this isa crude measure. [tought to beamended in these par- 
ticulars; and with that object in view—to the end. as I have said, 
that if it should pass it may be as perfect inherently as it can be 
made—I desire to move, in good faith, that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means with instructions to 
amend the same by ee proposition which I now offer; 
and [ ask unanimous consent that it may be read to its conclusion. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE, I rise to a point of order. No 
amendment is in order at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Is it in order to have the proposed 
amendment read in my time? I ask that that be done. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. If the gentleman has any time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana has 


expired. 

‘Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I never had any evidence by the 
fall of oe gavel that my time was out, and I supposed it had not 
expired. 

e SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be read. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Ihave no objection to the reading. 

Mr. DOCKERY. There is no objection on this side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It has been submitted to high 
Treasury officials and approved by them. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CHARLES W. STONE] withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I do not. I simiply assented to 
the amendment being read, although the gentleman has stated the 
poryers of it. 

; e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
— <a that his proposed amendment be read. Is their ob- 
jection 

Mr. SHATTUC. I object. 

Mr. SWANSON. If gentlemen on the other side decline to 
peg the whole of their time, I do not see why the gentleman 
from Indiana, if he desires, should not occupy a part of it in hav- 
ing his proposition read. 

r. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ido not desire any time for dis- 


cussion, time for debate and was denied it. I aply 
obtained the floor for the purpose of moving in faith that 
the joint resolution be recommitted, in order that my proposi- 
tion may be rted back as a substitute. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CHARLES W. Stone] has not declined to use his time. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I desire to say now, as a matter 
of fact, that when the tleman came to me and asked time I 
simply said to him that I could give him only two or three min- 
utes, and he said he did not want it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman be candid? I 
went to him and said that I should be forced to vote for the meas- 
ure, but that I expected to express myself freely on the floor as a 
representative of the people. Before I said that, he was willing 
to give me plenty of time; after that he ar mares that 
he could yield me only two or three minutes. ding this as 
a makeshift ae I desired an opportunity to so stigmatize 
it on the floor; but the gentleman from Pennsylvania very con- 
veniently denied me the opportunity to do so. TAgplense on the 


Democratic side. 
Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. The gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Jounson] has before placed his word against other men’s 
-word on this floor, and with unfortunate results, in my een 
- Lassert now most positively that I never tendered to —— 
diana than the two or three minutes 


man from In any time more 


und 
‘val 
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which I yielded to him. I told him that the time had been prom- 
jsed to other members— 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Let me ask the gentleman—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the 


oor. 
: Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then he should not abuse the 
privilege of the floor. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. And I am content to leave the 
matter just there. I think gentlemen sitting around heard both 
the request and the reply; but whether they did or not, this is a 
mere statement of the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
to verify his statement. 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I stated that the gentleman seems 
to be inclined to verify his statements by testimony. Now, I am 
quite sure that the House will accept my statement. If it is to be 
a question of personal veracity, however, I will be very glad to 
make the issue with the gentleman. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I am not going to dignify the 
matter by further reference to it. I have stated the facts as they 
exist; there I will leave the matter. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEyY}. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this resolution 
for three reasons. First, because the President of the United 
States has requested the creation of such a commission by Con- 
gress with a view to aiding the Executive and Congress in the 

ight solution of this difficult monetary question. 

shall vote for the resolution, in the second place, and largely, 
for the reason that the business men of the country, the men who 
are little accustomed to engage in political disputes and who are 
little accustomed to appear before committees of Congress, have 
so largely asked that such a commission should be created. I think 
the judgment and the views of such men who carry on the great 
industrial and business operations of the country should not be 
lightly regarded in such a particular as this. 

And I shall vote for the resolution, in the third place, because I 
#iink the information that will come from the investigation by 
such a commission of experts as is contemplated by the provi- 
sions of the joint resolution will be of immense value to us as 
members of the House, to Senators as members of the Senate, and 
to the President, as well as tothe various departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I am not one of those who take the view that whenever Congress 
endeavors to obtain information outside of its own membership 
with reference to intricate and important matters of government, 
such as the monetary problems offer, it is a confession of igno- 
rance of the question on our part. On the contrary, I am sure that 
the men who know most about the problems with which this reso- 
lution deals are the most earnest for any further information that 
can be obtained from every other possible source. 

It is only those who have but a surface knowledge of the ques- 
tion who seem to draw the inference that to seek information 
from outside is a confession of ignorance. Neither is it an aban- 
donment of our right to legislate when we commit to a commission 
the investigation of oe of the details of the subject with which 
we are afterwards to deal. 

is no more intricate subject connected with govern- 
mental affairs than that of the currency. There is no subject 
on which we can obtain additional light with greater benefit to 
ourselves than that relating to the monetary system. Everything 
that can throw light on this question is of importance, and all 
that is sought to be obtained through the agency of the commis- 
sion is new light and new information upon the question. 

It is believed that a commission of experts can furnish us with 

information, which will be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House, and to be considered as all other business is 
considered in the two Houses of Congress. When we have ob- 
tained such information, I am sure we shall all be better prepared 
at the next session of Congress to enter upon the consideration of 
these important problems. 

1 pope, therefore, that the resolution may be agreed to, and, 
while in some points of view Ishould have preferred such a mixed 
commission as that Sees by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Jounson], yet under all the circumstances, in view of the 


The gentleman thinks it necessary 
{Applause and laughter on the Demo- 


I did not understand the gentle- 


conditions, with the objections which 1 know lie in the 
of many members of the House and the Senate to mixed 
commissions, it seems to be on the whole wisest and best to seek in 
this manner from the information which may be added to 
the stock of information we now possess, ooee as it will from 
the business men of the country. Hence I shall support the res- 
olution, and hope it will pass. 
— the hammer fell. 
. CHARLES W. NE. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have five 
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I desire to say simply in relation to the organization of the pro- 
posed commission, that the matter has received very careful con- 
sideration, and in view of the fact that the President of the United 
States has taken on hintself the responsibility for this proposition 
by recommending the creation of such a commission, and has re- 
enforced the recommendation by a special message, it seems proper 
to vest in him the power to appoint the commissioners. 

It is a project for which he is largely responsible, and it seems 
to me perfectly proper that he should have the power to put in 
proper force the measure which he has fathered. As to repre- 
sentation from this body on the commission, I desire simply to 
say that the phraseology is that which was adopted in relation to 
the commission to consider the question of international bimetal- 
lism, and under that the President of the United States saw fit to 
select one member out of three from the Senate of the United 
States. 

There is nothing in this resolution that prevents his selecting 
every man on that commission from the House of Representatives 
or from the Senate. It being, as I said, a measure which was pro- 
posed by the President. it is perfectly proper that he should have 
the broadest power under it, and as the gentleman from Connect- 
icut has said, he may appoint this commission from anywhere in 
the world. Wherever he can get the best talent and the highest 
ability, let him go for his commissioners. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania a question, in view of something I have 
heard from the other side of this House. I have heard gentlemen 
on the other side of this House denouncing this proposition be- 
cause it looks to that kind of legislation that would result in the 
redemption and retirement of the greenbacks that they are now 
so much in love with. Now, I want to ask the gentleman if he 
remembers a plank in the Democratic platform of 1876? If he 
will allow me, I will read it: 





We denounce the improvidence which, in eleven years of peace, has taken 
from the people in Federal taxes thirteen times the whole amount of the 
legal-tender notes, and squandered four times their sum in useless expendi 
ture, without accumulating any reserve for their redemption. 

Applause on the Democratic side. } 

hat was the Democratic platform of twenty years ago, de- 
nouncing the Republican party because it had not taken such steps 
as would result in the speedy retirement of the greenbacks. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is not a word in that platform de- 
manding their retirement. but onthe contrary there was a statute 
in existence expressly prohibiting it. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, as I have said 
already, I do not conceive that the question of the retirement of 
the greenbacks or the question of any specific financial measure 
enters into the proper discussion of this measure. It is simply a 
question whether we shall create a commission which shall, when 
created, consider and investigate all these questions and make 
recommendations to us. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to ask the gentleman if he will 
permit a question. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Ihave but a short time remain- 
ing. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that the free coin- 
age of silver enters into the properconsideration of this subject at 
all. The terms of this resolution are restricted to the question of 
banking and the paper currency of the country. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, let ushaveorder. Weare dealing 
now with experts, and we know what they did in 1873 and 1874, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee {| Mr. GAINEs] 
makes the point that the House is not in order. Whll gentlemen 
have the kindness to resume their seats? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I have but a moment, and I wish 
to use that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I un- 
derstood the gentleman from Pennsylvania had five minutes, 
How much of that time has been consumed? 

The SPEAKER. That is hardly a point of order. 

Mr. OGDEN. I rose to a parliamentary inquiry, not a point of 
order. How much time has the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
consumed? That is a timely question, and a pertinent one. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has two 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Mr. Speaker, in those two minutes 
I wish to say to my friends on the other side, who have under- 
taken to say that we are relegating our duties to some other com- 
mission and that we are specially competent to consider these 
questions, that I have listened to one, two, and three of those 
gentlemen making that argument who have risen here, and have 
not even known that the convention that asked for this propo- 
sition was not the hard-money convention of the Democratic 
party; but a nonpartisan convention from twenty-nine States, 
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presided over by Republicans, and a convention of that character 
and that standing that the President of the United States has seen 


fit to di it by referring to it in his ae 

Mr. WH of Kentucky. They called themselves Demo- 
crats. We think they are blicans. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STON That demonstrates, and incon- 
testably demonstrates, to gentlemen upon the other side the infor- 
mation that they would bring to the consideration of this question. 

Now, let me remove a further apprehension of my Democratic 
friends as to the character and purpose of this commission, 
because they have heard something of a man named Hanna, and 
seem to fear that it has some relation to Ohio politics. I want to 
relieve their apprehension, and say that the gentleman of that 
name associated with this measure is no relative of the man they 
fear so much, and not even a resident: of the same State. 

I listened to my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. ERMEn- 
trout}, with his newborn zeal, stating his apprehensions that 
there was danger from a commission of this kind. I holdin 4 
hand a speech made by him a few years ago in this Hous:, 
= he takes occasion to say: 

Due of the appointment of a tariff commission, because I believe that 
the foe = mind isin such a state at mt that no legislation emanating 
on this vexed subject without the instrumentality of a 

caniinakia will be satisfactory. 

This is simply a question as to the propriety of a commission, 
= I am not surprised at this change of opinion on his part. 


SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 


reading of the joint resolution. 


JARMACK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to move to recommit the 


comin 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not in order. 
Mr. CARMACK. What is the ruling of the Chair? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER, Ph: what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Whether or not it is the proper 
time to move to recommit? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that after the engrossment 


of the joint resolution would be the proper time for the gentle- | 


man’s motion to recommit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I desire to make it at that time. 

The question was taken on the engrossment and third reading 
of the joint resolution; and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 124, noes 86. 

So the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 


commit the pending measure to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, with Rechousitens te vepast back in lieu thereof the reso- 
lution, the nature of which | have in part stated to the House, and 
which I would have had read in the presence of the House but for 
the objection of one member on the floor. I ask to have it read 


now. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill creating a “ currency commission,” and for other purposes. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and Representatives the United States 
of, America in Congress casem tied, That 4 currency =< * con ti 


ones. Gent of the Senate, ree Re 
o oeeS bn the Bes pend the oan at tation, 

who shall ae pera of the hree d: So aaa. 
a citizens of the United States, to be ae 

created, whose duty it be to into 
debt es _ Pe suemaene as ae tee meee bonded 
ebt egal-tender currency coinage national 

_ thereof—and the financial 
bea: the United States gen y, and shall collect, compile, and arrange for 


publication the blevere of of ‘all ore ae $e) these eereral ‘subjects and also 
of the several yaaa meth or systems of the United States, of the sev- 
po here ~% than Ji : =e: 
anuary ee 
. 2 of the commission shall constitute a for the 
transaction of business, and all vacancies therein, resulting the resig- 
nation or failure = any person commigsion, thal be aie either of said officers to serve 
as & member of t 


tional com for their services rendered as members of said commis- 
sion, but be paid their actual tra and other 

incurred while in discharge of their in with said com- 
mission, and the of said 


and other expenses necessarily incurred in the discharge of their 
“a wort this act. a t 
eC said commissi hall erganize the election —— e 
shall appoint a secretary all hove are such 
clerical and other easiatante as it may deem to carry out the pur- 


I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. : 


pose of this act; 
commission may hire suitable t 
procure all _neneener cance ae supplies. The Public Printer is direc ted to cause 


shall prescribe their duties and fix their compensati The 
offices for its use, and shall have authorit ; 


— which may be required b tn 
ont written order o the pocsidient ce Or secretary. y the commissi.,, 


Sze. 5. It shall be the dw commission, i 8 report to Congr 
to submit drafts of such = phy my | to the bonded debt, the legal-tend.: 


currency, the the Y reorganizatic of the 

present hational baning 67 system of the United Santesan it may Seem. eh r 

which bills shall be acco in detail the pur)...’ 
, and effect of such — such action 

ec. 6. All of the expense of the commission, including the salaries of i; 


members and employees, rent, office ete., and for travel. 
ing expenses incurred by its members or by its employees in making : any it 
vestigation duly orde ee, its official shall be paid by the so. 
retary of the ‘Treasury aoe eae saree in the Treasury not stherw: 
appropriated, and shall be on Lon the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor, approved in writing the p ent of the commissi.. 


The SPEAKER. and Sieane with faatructions to re to the 
Committee on Ways and with a to report the 
substitute which has been 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. Speen I Pa an a parliamentary in- 


" Te SPEAKER. The will state it. 
Mr. CARMACK. I wish to know whether it would be in 


-order to move to amend the instructions by substituting oth: 


instructions? 
The SPEAKER. It would be im order to amend the instruc- 


tions 
Mr. CARMACK. I move to amend by substituting the f|- 


lowing—— f 

ve CANNON. Is it in order if the previous question has been 
moved? 

The SPEAKER, ee not having been moved, 
it is in order, if 

Mr. CANNO’ Tt has has not been 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. , [rise to a point of 


The SPEAKER. The will state it. 

Mr. CHARLES W. NE. The previous question having 
been ordered by the rule to the final passage of joint resolu- 
tion, it seems to me that amendments are not in order. 

The SPEAKER. true; and yet this motion—— 
not the gentleman from 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has the floor 
to make the proposition which he has made tothe House. He has 
not the floor for any other The Chair desires to say in 
the matter of TeCusnealanat that while it may be a question upon 
the use vid the word ae nevertheless it —_— — 
where previous question been simpl, orde ow a 

to recommit, on the egret thebtntionss after ordering 


motion 
; the bill to be engrossed, may be disposed to change it if not satistied 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move to re- | With it. 


ne enn enes See aes sty 
amendments, more especially. that is rule in 
the House, and it seems to the Chair that under the rule the 


motion to recommit ought to be entertained. 
, CARMACK. I call for the reading of my amendment 
Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Irise toa inquiry 


what extent the question on 

to 

SPEAKER. muodiate motions? ating off gcbate 
Perhaps there is reason for supposing that it ought to shut 


of the House. 


his 
; was before the House. Now, car he be cut off in this 
wa 
The SPEAKER. The amendment of the gentleman from 








i ia 


i 
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Tennessee has been submitted to the House. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. eee on the Democratic side. | 
‘The amendment offered by Mr. CARMACK was read, as follows: 


commission in paring a scheme of currency refo roceed 
ane the lines laid down in the financial plank of the Seed tform 
adopted at Chicago in 1896, and it shall especially include the restoration of 
the system of bimetallism by the free, independent, and unlimited coinage of 
both gold silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against 
that amendment that it is too indefinite and not germane. 

The SP R. Not germane upon what grounds? 

Mr. LACEY. It is too indefinite. It a that the com- 
mission shall — along the lines laid down in the financial 
plank of the ratic platform. Who is to determine what 
the ego a is? Sapo age 

The SP . The Chair thinks that might be a point, 
though not a7 * point of order. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHARLES .- STONE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insist on the 

int of order against this amendment, not on the ground stated 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacry], but on the ground 
that the joint resolution under consideration by its express terms 
relates only to banking and national currency paper, and that a 
proposition to include an entirely different matter relating to the 
coinage of metallic currency is not germane to the purpose of the 
joint resolution. aes 

The SPEAKER. There may be something in that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, as to what the 

entleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. CHARLES W.StTone] has said, 
it may be true that this amendment extends the scope of the orig- 
inal resolu but—— 

The SP IR (interposing). The joint resolution says: 
“What changes, if any, are necessary and expedient in our pres- 
ent banking and er laws.” The Chair will hear the gen- 





tleman, if he desires to be heard upon the point. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” 
“Vote!” 

Mr. SWANSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr.Speaker. [Re- 
newed cries of ** Vote!” 


The SPEAKER. The House will beim order. The Chair will 
a to take care of the rights of all parties if gentlemen will 
be in order. 

Mr: CHARLES. W.STONE. Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution 
proposes to authorize this commission to ‘‘ investigate and report 
what changes, if any, are ea e ient in our present 
banking and currency laws, and what further legislation, if any, 
is desirable relative to our national banking system and our Gov- 
ernment paper currency of notes and certificates.” 

The SPEAKER (after examining the joint resolution). The 
Chair thinks he will have to ov e the point of order. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Then I call for the previous 
question. 


The uestion was ordered. 

The PEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. CARMACK]. 
yeas and nays. 


Mr. COX. Icall fort 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. On ordering the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand that the yeas 


and nays were requested in time for the motion on the previous 


question. 4 ; 
Mr. COX. That was not in my mind, Mr. Speaker. I called 
for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the amendment of my 


colleague. 

The SPEAKER. Precisely. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee {[Mr. CaRMaAck], 
upon which the yeas and nays are demanded. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 96, nays 130, 


answered *‘ present” 4, not voting 123; as follows: 


YEAS—96. 
Adamson, De Armond, Lewis, Ga. Robb, 
Baird, De Graffe Lewis, Wash. Robertson, La. 
Baker, Il. De Vries, = ae, Ind. 
Dinsmore, ’ ers, 
Panioad, Dockery, — Settle, 
Ermentrou Love, Shafroth, 
Bartlett, Fitzpatrick, McCormick, Smith, Ky. 
Fleming, MeCulloch, Ss 
; Fox, MeDowell, Stark, 
, Ohio Gaines. Soegbone, Tex. 
Griggs, McRae, 
. Gunn, : Strait, 
Henry, Miss. easton 
Campbell, Henry, Tex. Meyer, La. aim 
Sack, Hinrichsen. Miers, Ind. Terry. 
Jett, Moon, Unde 
ST el ee. 
Koch, Mo. “a Pierce, Tenn. Wheeler, 
, Rhea, Ky. Williams, 
; 8. 
Gerbera, = Lanham, z ‘ Young, Va. 
Lentz, Ridgely, Zenor. 
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NAYS—150. 

Alexander, Davenport, Jenkins, Prince, 
Baker, Md. Davidson, Wis. Johnson, Ind. Pugh, 
Bartholdt, Davison, Ky. Johnson, N. Dak. Ray, 
Belden, Dingley, Joy, Reeves, 
Belford, Dolliver, Kirkpatrick, tobbins, 
Belknap, Dorr, Knox, Royse, 
Bennett, Dovener, Lacey, Russell, 
Bingham, Ellis, Landis, Shannon, 
Bishop, Evans, Linney, Shatt 
Booze, Faris, Low, Simpkins, 
Broderick, Fenton, Lybrand, Smith, Ml 
Bromwell, Fletcher, MeCall, Smith, 8. W. 
Brown, Fowler, N. J. MeDonald, Snover, 
Brownlow, Gardner, McEwan, Southard, 
Brumm, Gibson, MelIntire, Southwick, 
Burleigh, Gillett, Mass. Mahany, Spalding, 
Burton, Graff, Marsh, Steele, 
Butler, Griffin, Mercer, Stevens, Minn, 
Cannon, Grosvenor, Miller, Stewart, N. J. 
Capron, Hager, Minor, Stewart, Wis. 
Clark, Iowa Hamilton, Moody, Stone, C. W. 
Clarke, N. H. Hawley, Morris Todd, 
Cochrane, N. Y. Heatwole, Mudd, Van Voorhis, 
Codding, Hemenway, Northway, Walker, Va 
Connolly, Henderson, Olmsted, Wanger, 
Cooper, Wis. Henry, Conn. Otjen, Warner, 
Cousins, Henry, Ind. Overstreet, Weaver, 
Crump, apPare, Parker, N. J. Weymouth, 
Crumpacker, Hill, Payne, White, N. Cc. 
Curtis, lowa Hitt, Pearce, Mo. Wilson, N. Y¥. 
Curtis, Kans. Hopkins, Pearson, Yost 
Dalzell. Howell, Perkins, 
Danford, Hull, Pitney, 

PRESENT—4 
Babcock, Barney, McClellan, Young, Pa. 


NOT VOTING--123. 
Acheson, Davis, Latimer, Simpson, 
Adams, Dayton, Lester, Sims, 
Alien, Eddy, Littauer, Skinner, 
Arnold, Elliott, Lorimer, Slayden, 
Bailey, 228, Loud, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Barber, Fischer, Loudenslager, Sparkman, 
Barham, Fitzgerald, Lovering, Sperry, 
Barrett, Foote, McAleer, Sprague, 
Barrows, Foss, McCleary, Stone, W. A 
Beach, Fowler, N. C. Maguire, Strode, Nebr 
Bell, Gillet, N. ¥. Mahon, Strowd, N. C. 
Benner, Pa. Greene, Mann, Sturtevant, 
Benton, Grout, Marshall, Sullivan, 
Berry, Grow, Maxwell, Sulloway, 
Bland, Harmer, Mesick, Sutherland, 
Botkin, Hartman, Mills, Talbert, 
Boutelle, Hay, Mitchell, Tawney, 
Bradley, Hicks, Newlands, Tayler, Ohio 
Brewer, Hilborn, Norton, Taylor, Ala. 
Brewster, Hooker, Odell, Tongue, 
Brosius, Howard, Ala. Otey, Updegraff, 
Bull, Howard, Ga. Packer, Pa. Vincent, 
Castle, Howe, Peters, Wadsworth, 
Catchings, Hunter, Powers, Walker, Mass. 
Chickering, Hurley, guise: Ward, 
Colson, Jones, Va. ixey, White, Ill 
Connell, Kerr, Sauerhering, Wilber, 
Corliss, Ketcham, Shelden, Williams, Pa, 
Cranford, Kitchin, Sherman, Wilson, 8. C. 
Cummings, Knowles, Showalter, Wright 
Davey, Kulp, Shuford, 


So the amendment of Mr. CARMACK was rejected. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. BRADLEY. 
TAYLER of Ohio with Mr. Perers. 
KITCHIN with Mr. MARSHALL. 
LOVERING with Mr. FirzGerRacp. 
UPDEGRAFF with Mr. TayLor of Alabama, 
Youne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Benton. 


Mr. Bascock with Mr. Smuwpson. 
Mr. BURKE. My colleagues, Mr. SLAYDEN and Mr. CRAn- 


FORD, are both absent on leave. 
on this proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Iam requested to announce that if 
the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. KircHrn, were present, 
he would vote in the affirmative on this question. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Iam paired generally with the gentleman from 
Connecticut, Mr. Sperry; but [ have transferred that pair to my 
colleague, Mr. Howarp, and have voted on this question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests that many of these an- 
nouncements are unnecessary, inasmuch as the pairs are pub 
lished in the Recorp. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. Jounson of 
Indiana to recommit with instructions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. There seems to be som: 
hension on this side of the Chamber as to the first section of my 
proposed substitute, and I ask unanimous consent that it be read 
for information. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. I wish 
to know whether on a sition of the gentleman from Indiana 
it is in order to have a division of the question—whether it can be 


{f here, they would vote ‘‘ aye” 


misappre- 
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divided so that we can vote separately on recommitting without 


instructions? 


JULY 24, 


Irn nnn UR enemeeeemeememeeeeeeemeneeeeeeeee ee 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 


The question being taken on the motion of Mr. JoHnson of | cut, Mr. SPERRyY; but as my colleague, Mr. Howarp 


Indiana, it was rejected; there being—ayes 6, noes 58. 


The SPEAKER. The question is now on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 
On that question I call for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. COX. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 126, na 
answered ‘' present” 6, not voting 122; as follows: 


Alexander, 
ker, by 
Bartholdt, 
Belden 
Belford, 
Belknap, 
Bennett, 
Bingham, 
Bishop, 
Booze, 
Bromwell, 
Brown 
Brownlow, 
Brumm, 
Burleigh, 
Burton, 
Butler, 
Cannon, 
Capron 
Clark, Towa 
Clarke, N. H 


if 
Connolly, 
Cousins, 
Crump, 
Ourtis, Iowa 
Curtis, Kans. 
Danf: 


ord, 
Davenport. 
Davidson, Wis. 
Davison, Ky. 


Cranford 
Crumpacker, 
Cummings. 


Cochrane, N.Y. 
Jodding, 


Robbins, 
Royse, 
Russell, 
Shannon, 
Shattuc, 
Simpkins, 
Smith, Il. 
Smith, 8. W. 
Snover, 
Southard 
Southwick, 


Steele, 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stewart, N. J. 
Stewart, Wis. 
me, Oo. W. 

‘awney 
Tayler, Ohio 
Upde 


Van Voorhis, 
Walker, Va. 
Wanger, 
Warner, 
Weaver, 
Weymouth, 
White, N.C. 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Yost. 


La. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sayers, 


Underwood, 
Vandiver, 


Vehslage, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Wheeler, Ky. 
Young, Va. 
Zenor. 


Sullivan, 
Sulloway, 
Sutherland, 
Talbert, 
ore, Ala. 


YEAS—126, 
Dingier. Johnson, N. Dak. Reeves, 
Dolliver, Joy, 
Dorr, Kirkpatrick, 
Dovener, nox, 
tllis, aoe. 
Evans, Landis, 
Faris, Low, 
Fenton, Lybrand, 
Fletcher eCall, 
Fowler, N. J. McDonald, 
Gardner, McIntire, 
Gibson, Marsh, 
Gillett, Mass. Mercer, 
Graff, Miller, 
Griftin, Mills, 
Grosvenor, Minor, 
er, eecay: 
Hamilton, Morris, 
Heatwole, Mudd, 
Hemenway, Northway, 
Henderson, Olmsted, 
Henry, Conn. Otjen, 
Henry, Ind. Overstreet, 
Hepburn, Parker, N. J. 
Hicks, Payne, 
Hilborn, Pearce, Mo. 
Hitt, earson, 
Hopkins, Perkins, 
Howell, Pitney, 
Hull, rince, 
Jenkins, Pugh, 
Johnson, Ind. y; 
NAYS—9. 
De Armond, Lewis, Wash 
De Graffenreid, Linney, 
De Vries, ttle, 
Dinsmore, Liv ton, 
Dockery, oyd, 
Ermentrout, ve, 
Fitzpatrick, McCormick, 
Fleming, McCulloch, 
Fox, McDowell, 
Gaines, McMillin, 
Griggs, McRae, 
Gunn, Maddox, 
Handy, Mahany, 
Henry, Miss. Martin, 
Henry, Tex Mee . 
Hill, Meyer, La. 
Howard, Ala Miers, Ind 
Jett, oon, 
Jones, Wash. en, 
Kelley, Osborne, 
ing, Pierce, Tenn. 
Kleberg, Plowman, 
mb, Rhea, 
Lanham, Richardson, 
\ Ridgely, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "'—6. 
Cooper, Wis. McClellan, 
NOT VOTING—122. 
Davey, Latimer, 
Davis, Lentz, 
. Lester, 
Eddy. Littauer, 
Elliott, Lorimer, . 
Pret ali 
ys — ae r, 
——? ; sovering, 
Foote, McAleer, 
Foss. McCleary, 
Fowler, N. C. McEwan, 
Gillet, N. Y. Maguire, 
Greene, Mahon, 
Grout, Mann, 
Grow, H 
Harmer, Maxwell, 
Hartman. esick, 
Hawley, Mitchell 
Hay, Newlands, 
Hinrichsen, Norton, 
ooker Odell, 
Howard, Ga. Otey, 
Howe, Packer, Pa. 
fenter, ome. 
urley owers, 
i. Va. igg, 
err, xey 
Ke " Sauerhering, 
Kitchin Shelden, 
Knowles, rman, 
Kulp Showalter, 


So the joint resolution was 


The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Powers with Mr. Lenrz. 


~ 


ys 99, 


On this vote: 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. BaILry. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Iwas paired with the gentleman from Connecti. 
» Was abse 

I have transferred the pair to him. My colleague, if am ; , 
would vote ‘‘no.” : 

Mr. JETT. My colleague, Mr. Hunter, is unavoidably absent 
If present, he would vote “no.” : P 

he result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker-—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, before passing from this sy}. 
ject, I wish to say that a number of members desired to take part 
in the debate on the currency resolution, but the time allowed for 
the discussion was too short. I ask, therefore, that by unanimous 
consent general leave may be given to print upon this resolution 
for a limited time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 
members be given consent to print remarks in the REcorp upon 
the resolution just adopted—— 

Mr. HENDERSON. Within five days. 

The SPEAKER. Within five days. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I object. 

COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask the adoption of the 
resolution I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of two members from the House of Repro- 
sentatives be appointed to join a similar committee on the part of the Senate 
to wait on the ident of the United States and inform him that the two 
Houses of Congress are ready to adjourn, and ully inquire if he has 
any further communication to make to them. 


The resolution was agreed to, 
The SPEAKER appointed as the members of the committee on 
the part of the House Mr. GRosVENoR and Mr. McMILLIn. 


PRINTING COPIES OF THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate providing for the printing of extra 
copies of the tariff bill which become a law. 

e SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House aprons concurring), That there 
pn ST ES ye 
bor the =e of the House of Representatives, 10,00 copies for the u80 of the 
— and 15,000 copies for the use of the ttee on Finance of the 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to ask the gentleman from Maine 
whether or not any provision is made by resolution to print a 
comparative statement of the effects of the bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would state to the gentleman from Missouri, 
in response to the question, that the Senate Committee on Finance 
have already entered upon the f sew nce through their clerks 
and experts, of a comparative statement of the bill which is 
now a law with the tariff bill just repealed, and that that state- 
ment will be printed by the Senate when it shall be completed. It 
was not thought advisable that the ae the additional state- 
ments should be undertaken by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, I would 
suggest that this statement has been already completed by the 
Senate Finance Committee. I saw it this m in its com- 
pleted form, and we can as easily provide for the printing of it 
now as for the bill itself. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The resolution which I have called up pro- 
vides — for the printing of the tariff law. It has been cus- 
tomary always to print these statements y. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understand, then, t the Senate, when 
this is ordered to be — will make provision for the mem- 
bers of the House also 

Mr. HENDERSON. Let us dispose of this first, and then we 
can take up the other matter later on. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It has been the custom, I will state, for one 
or the other of the two Houses to undertake to prepare the com- 
—- statement. The Senate has usually done it, and when it 

s done, provision is made to accommodate the members of the 
House who desire to have these statements. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Has the gentleman an assurance that the 
members of the House will be accommodated in that regard? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ihave. I have spoken to the members of the 
Finance Committee = the subject. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand that 15,000 copies are provided in 
the resolution for the Committee on Finance of the te, and 
none for the Ways and Means Committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is correct. I understand the object is 
this: The clerk of the Senate Committee on Finance remains at 
the committee rooms during the summer time, and is ready to 
— to any calls from members of the Houseor Senate or gen- 

from any part of the ntry for copies of the bill to be 
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buted. 15,000 are in the committee room 
in order to meet such calls may be made upon him from these 
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yarious quarters for the bill. He can furnish them to applicants | 
in any part of the country; and for that reason this number has | 


been placed with the clerk of that committee. 

Mr. STEELE. I call attention to the fact that with 357 mem- 
bers of the House and about 90 members of the Senate, when we 
are asked for copies of this bill we will necessarily refer them 
to the Senate Committee on Finance, who has as many copies at 
their disposal as the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I notice that the division of copies was not 
quite what it usually is in such cases, and I called the attention 


of some of the members of the Committee on Finance of the Sen- | 


ate to the difference. I was informed that there would be no 
difficulty upon that point; that members of the House could ob- 
tain copies as they desired them in the manner suggested. 

Mr. KERY. I understand, then, that a sufficient number 
of copies of the comparative statement of the two bills will be 
ready for distribution to the members of the House on application? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have the assurance of members of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate that that will be done. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. As I understood the reading of that reso- | 


lution, it is a joint resolution. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I thought that it was read as a joint reso- 
lution, and that it ought to be a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is concurrent. 

TheSPEAKER. 
of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will state that copies of the 


ing, which will require a few weeks 


Is there objection to the present consideration | 


bill will be immediately printed and distributed proportionately, | 


from the folding room, to Members and Delegates. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill and joint res- | 


olution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same. 

A bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 8 of the act entitled ‘‘An 
act providing a civil government for Alaska,” approved May 17, 
1884, to create the office of surveyor-general for Alaska, and for 
other purposes; and 


adjournment. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- | 


nounced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (8. R. 64) 
providing for a compilation of all treaties now in force between 
the United States and any foreign government; in which the con- 
currence of the House was requested. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On July 15, 1897: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 76) granting permission for the erection 
of a temporary studio in the city of Washington, D. C., for use in 
theconstraction and completion of the statue of General Sherman. 
yy July 19, 1897: 

An act (H. R. 13) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes; and 

An act (H. R. 3486) to allow the distillery of the New England 
Distilling Company and the rectifying house of Mullins & Crigler, 
both situated in Covington, Ky., to be operated within 600 feet of 
each other. 

On July 24, 1897; 

An act (H. R. 3941) to authorize the President to suspend dis- 
criminating duties imposed on foreign vessels and commerce; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make 
investigation into the ‘‘ regie contract” system. 


PRINTING OF THE BOOK OF TREATIES. 


Mr. HITT. Ishould like, Mr. Speaker, to call up Senate joint 
resolution 64, which came in this afternoon, and which provides 


for ting 1,500 copies of the treaties of the United States with | of the month, payment to be made under the resolution of the House of 
governments. No edition later than 1887 has been pub- | *» 15%. 


and that is entirely exhausted. The Senate have already 
provided for the editing and preparing of this edition, and the 
work has been done. I ask to have the joint resolution read, and 
I ask consent for its consideration. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has stated 
that he wants a lot of copies of a treaty printed. I wish to ask 
what treaty? 

Mr. HITT. All the treaties of the United States with foreign 
powers since the foundation of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 





| 





The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. R: 64) providing for a compilation of all the treaties now 
in force between the United States and any foreign government 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repres tfatives of the U fed States of 


America in Congress assembled, That a eompetent person be employed, under 
the direction of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to make a compilation 
of all the treaties now in force between the United States and any foreign 
government. Said compilation shall contain the full text of the treaties now 
in force, together with a citation of any decision which may have been made 
in regard to said treaties by the Supreme Court of the United States or any 
court of Federal jurisdiction. The said work shall also contain a list, in 
chronological order, of all the treaties at any time made by the United States 
with other foreign countries, with a reference to the page and volume where 
the text of the same may be found, the whole to be carefully indexed 

Mr. HITT. The compilation and work spoken of in the begin- 
ning of the resolution has already been attended to, and the Senate 
pays for it out of the contingent fund of that body, so that there 
will be no expense incurred for that work. It is simply for the 
printing of a new edition of the treaties, the edition printed in 
1887 having been for years exhausted, so that no gentleman can get 
a copy except by finding it in a bookstore, where it costs a very 
considerable price. 

The work is ready for printing, and it will only take the index- 
Lhave consulted the for- 
mer chairman of the Committee on Printing [Mr: PERKINS] and 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. RICHARDSON] 
on this subject, and they agree with me as to the necessity for the 
printing of this work. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the 
resolution reported again for information. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will again report the resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HITT,a motion to reconsider the last vote was 
laid on the table. 






MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLart, one of its clerks, 


announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 


: ; : | following concurrent resolution: 
A joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers and employees | ee ne en 


of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following | president of the Senat> and t 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
he Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses 
on Saturday, July 24, at 9 o'clock p. m. 
PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, ETC. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of the two 
resolutions which I send to the Clerk's desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations be authorized to have 
printed and bound all documents for use of said committee that it may deem 
necessary in connection with subjects in relation to appropriations being 
considered or to be considered by the said committee during the Fifty-fifth 
Congress. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or such of the subcom- 
mittees as they may designate, shall have leave to sit during the sessions of 
the House during the Fifty-fifth Congress and during the recess 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolutions? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK, InthenviseandconfusionI could not hear, 
and I am sure that other gentlemen around me could not hear. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point is well taken, and 
that gentlemen should resume their seats and cease conversation. 

The Clerk will again report the resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. CANNON. These are the usual resolutions, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the resolutions reported 
by the Clerk? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

PAYMENT OF SESSION EMPLOYEES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
and ask for its present consideration: 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Resolved. That the Clerk of the House be, and he her 
ay from the contingent fund of the House the session employ: 
iouse for the full month of July without deduction for the 1 


eby is, authorized to 

s of the 
emaining days 
July 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution that is referred to 
as that of July 23 provided that the employees should be paid on 
the day after adjournment. If they are so paid, without the pas- 
sage of this resolution, the session employees will only be paid for 
the number of days in July that they shall have served at that 
time. Now, these employees will most of them be here for the 


greater part of next week, and it seems to me that it would be 
very unjust that they should be paid only for that portion of the 
time that we keep in session. 

Mr. HENDERSON. This has usually been done, has it not? 
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Mr. DALZELL. I can not say as to that. The only member 
of the Committee on Accounts here {Mr, BARTLETT] has approved 
of this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the résolution? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until half past 8 o'clock; and I desire to say that the Senate 
has agreed to the House resolution for final adjournment at 9 
o'clock and has taken a recess until 2 minutes to 9. Having com- 

leted our business, | move that the House now take the recess. 

The SPEAKER. Before putting that question to the House, 
the Chair desires to say that he intends, if nothing happens, at 
that time to announce the appointment of committees; and inas- 
much as the arrangement with regard to clerks is such that it 
makes a complication which would require, under the present 
rules, a meeting of the committee, the Chair hopes that the con- 
sent of the House may be given to the appointment of committee 
clerks by the chairmen, subject to the approval of the commit- 
tees at the beginning of the next session. If there be no objec- 
tion——- 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, just a moment. There are some 
officers in addition to the clerks of committees, and I desire this 
extended to these officers. 

The SPEAKER. This is the mere question of appointment. 
Under the rules the appointment is made by the chairman, sub- 
ject to the approval of the committee. As it is impossible to get 
the committee together, it results that the chairman is deprived 
of the use of a clerk as a member and sometimes does not eve a 
clerk as chairman of a cominittee. 

Mr. SAYERS. For instance, Mr. Speaker, the Appropriations 
Committee has not only a clerk but an assistant clerk, and also a 
messenger. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to hear. 

Mr. SAYERS. My object is to include those. 

The SPEAKER. That does not in any way affect the members’ 
clerks. That is what the Chair is trying to provide for. Is there 
objection? 

r. 2 aca rages Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary 


tk SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, FITZPATRICK. If some gentleman of the House of Re 
resentatives should be appointed asc n of a committee, 
that deprive him of his private secretary, simply because he is the 
chairman of a committee? 

The SPEAKER. It has thateffect. To remedy that some gen- 
tlemen have requested me to make this statement to the House. 
It is to, that extent a modification of the rules of the House. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Ifa gentleman ischairman of committee, 
he would have no secretary? 

TheSPEAKER. He woull have no secretary, and in some cases 
he vo not have the advantage of the services of the clerk of a 
committ 

ae JOHNSON of Indiana. He would be practically without a 


The The SPEAKER. This request has no relation to the clerks of 


members. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. With that explanation, I have no objec- 
tion at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, I should like to make an inquiry. 
The regular clerks to the regular committees are annual clerks, as 
I understand it. The clerks of committees that were appointed 
in the last Congress will, then, hold over until the re meet- 

in December, as I understand. 

SPEAKER. No; he would until the clerk to the commit- 
tee was appointed by the chairman. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

r. LACEY. Is it held that the appointment of a new com- 
mittee would create a vacancy? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; it would create a vacancy upon 
the appointment of the successor. 

Mr. LACEY. But where there is no successor and no such 
clerk has been cence, the clerk would hold over until his 


The SPEA He would not if the chairman has the author- 
ity toa t. He has now, under the consent given by the House. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Then I understand that the chairman of 
a committee is to have but one clerk or secretary? 

The SPEAKER. It does not affect him in that respect at all. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House takea recess until half 
Ppho eee en tase d accordingly (at 8 o'clock p. m.) 

© motion was an y (at 8 o' p. m. 
past 8 p. m. 


the House was declared in recess until 
AFTER THE RECESS. 


The gecess having expired, the House reassembled at 8.30 o'clock 
p. m. 


The SPEAKER. In the resolution presented by the gentlema), 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DauzeLi), which was adopted by the 
House, by accident ‘July 23” was inserted as the date inst« a 
July 22, the legislative day. If there be no objection, the (.:,. 
will be chan to suit the time, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

HOUSE COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the appointment of ;\\. 
following committees: 

Elections No. 1.—Messrs. Robert W. Tayler, Ohio; Lemue! W. 
Royse, Indiana; Romulus Z. Linney, North Carolina; Jame, |: 
Mann, Illinois; Edward L. Hami ton, Michigan; Samuel \. 
Davenport, Pennsylvania; Charles L. Bartlett, Georgia; Andri\, 
F. Fox, Mississippi, and Evan E. Settle, Kentucky. 

Elections No. 2.—Messrs. Henry U. Johnson, Indiana; F););)); 
G. Clarke, New Hampshire; Walter L. Weaver, Ohio; Marlin b. 
Olmsted, Pennsylvania; George M. Davison, Kentucky: Joseph 
M, Belford, New York: James G. Maguire, California; James \{. 
Robinson, indiana, and John Wesley Gaines, Tennessee. 

Elections No. 2.—Messrs. James A. Walker, Virginia; James 
H. Codding, Pennsylvania; William S. Mesick , Michigan; Wil- 
liam §. Kirkpatrick, Pennsylvania; ED. Crumpacker, Indiana; 
Aaron V. 8. Cochrane, New York; Robert W. Miers, Indiana; 
Robert E. Burke, Texas, and Stephen Brundidge, jr., ‘Arkans: iS, 

Ways and Means.—Messrs. Nelson Dingley, jr.. Maine: Sereno EF. 
Payne, New York; John Dalzell, lvania; Albert J. Hopkins, 
Illinois; Charles H. Grosvenor, Ohio; Charles A. Russell, Connecti- 
cut; Jonathan P. Dolliver, lowa; George W. Steele, Indiana; Mar- 
tin N. Johnson, North Dakota; Walter Evans, Kentucky; James 
A. Tawney, Minnesota; omen W. Bailey, Texas; Benton Mc Mil- 
lin, Tennessee; Jose Alabama; Samuel M. Robertso m, 
Louisiana; Claude . Swanson, Virginia, and George B. McClel 
lan, New York. 

Appropriations.—Messrs. Joseph G. Cannon, llinois; Henry H. 
Bingham, Pennsylvania; William W. Grout, ‘Vermont; Stephen 

A. Revues, Ohio; William A. Stone, Pennsylvania: Mahlon 
Pitney, New Jersey; James A. Hemenway, Indiana; James J. 
Belden, New York; Samuel 8. Barney, in; William H. 
Moody, Massachusetts; Samuel J. ig omen ag pd er D. 
Sayers, Texas; Alexander M. Dockery, Leoni Liv- 
ee Georgia; Thomas C. McRae, Arkansas; John M. Allen, 

ississippi, and John C. Bell, Colorado. 

pedir. —Messrs. David B. Henderson, Iowa; George W. Ray, 
New York; Case Broderick, Kansas; Thomas Updegraff, Iowa; 
James A. Connolly, Illinois; Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts; 
John J. Jenkins, Wisconsin; Richard Wayne Parker, New Jersey; 
Jesse R. Overstreet, Indiana; Warren Miller, West Virginia; 
De Alva S. Alexander, New York; William L. "T , Arkansas; 
David A. De Armond, Missouri; Samuel W. T. am, Te ‘XAaS; 
William Elliott, South Carolina; Oscar W. Underwood, Alaba ma, 
and David H. Smith, Kentucky. 

Banking and Cw oaaiieen sre. Joseph H. Walker, Massachu- 
— Marriott Brosius, U. Johnson, Indiana; 


er >. Voorkis, ‘Ohio; er eens: 
harles ow ew Jersey; Yoonge 8 Rontie chigan; 
pe J. Hill, Connecticut; thwick, New York; 
George W. Prince. Illinois; J Mitchell, New York; Adin 
B. Capron, Rhode Island; iNicholes N. Cox, Tennessee; Francis 
G. Newlands, Nevada; Jesse F. op omen Daniel Er- 


mentrout, Pennsylvania, and John W. dox, Georgia. 
Coinage, Weights, ae Measures.—Messrs. Charles W. Stone, 
Pennsylvania; James H. Southard, ‘Ohio; Edward 8. — + dol 
Ebenezer J. Hill Connecticut; Thomas U 


sas; Charles F. Cochran, 

pe nd Foreign 
a 

burn, Iowa; ico Fletcher, Minnesota; 

York; ee 

— 'B. Cor Michiwa ickigam, 


——Messrs. William P. Hep- 
5 ee oe nn, New 


Willen i iets 
and Robert W. Davis, 
Rivers and Sierkere-thaken. Warren B. Hooker, New York; 


Henry A. gr ren Theodore E. Burton, Ohio; William 
E. Barrett, husetts; Walter Reeves, Iinvis; B. B. Dov- 
ener, West ee Roswell Neon Michigan; Ernest F. 
Acheson, Pennsylvania; Page Morris, Thomas C. 


h i : Rufus BE. Lester Georgia: J. H. it Bank. 
head, Alabama; Philp D D. McCulloch, ; Albert S. fe 
Kentucky; Stephen 


7? es 


Sparkman, Florida, and Thomas H. 
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Merchant Marine and Fisheries.—Messrs. Sereno E. Payne, 
New York; Somee >. Esckine, Towa; Albert J. Hopkins, Dlinois; 
John Simpkins, husetts; Philip B. Low, New York; James 
R. Young, Pennsylvania; Archibald Lybrand, Ohio; William 5. 
Booze, Maryland; John F. Fitzgerald, Massachusetts; W. Jasper 
Talbert, South Carolina; Henry D. Clayton, Alabama; 8. T. Baird, 
Louisiana, and Levin Irving Handy, Delaware. 

Agriculture. —Messrs. James W. Wadsworth, New York; Ves- 

sian Warner, Illinois; E. Stevens Henry, Connecticut: Edward 
Sauerhering, Wisconsin; William B. Baker, Maryland; David B. 
Wilber, New York; Horace G. Snover, Michigan; William Lori- 
mer, Illinois; Thomas H. Tongue, Oregon: Willam Connell, Penn- 


sylvania; White, North Carolina; John S. Williams, 
Mississippi; John D. Clardy, Kentucky; Jerry Simpson, Kansas; 
Alonzo "Shuford, North Carolina; J. William Stokes, South 


Carolina; John Lamb, Virginia, and T. Y. Callahan, Oklahoma. 

Foreign Affairs. —Messrs. Robert R. Hitt, Mlinois; Robert 
Adams, jr., ylvania; Lemuel E. Quigg, New York; Robert 
G. Cousins, lowa; William Alden Smith, Michigan; Joel P. Heat- 
wole, Minnesota; Richmond Pearson, North Carolina; Frederick 
H. Gillett, Massachusetts; Charles L. Henry, Indiana; Hugh A. 
Dinsmore, Arkansas; Francis G. Newlands, Nevada: Champ 
Clark, Missouri; John 8. Williams, Mississippi; Albert S. Berry, 
Kentucky, and William M. Howard, aa 

Military Affairs.—Messrs. John A. T. Hull, Iowa; Benjamin 
F. Marsh, is; Michael Griffin, Wisconsin; John H. Ketcham, 
New York; Lucien J. Fenton, Ohio; Rowland B. Mahany, New 
York; Hngh R. Belknap, Dlinois; John McDonald, Maryland; 
Walter P. Brownlow, ennessee; William Sulzer, New York: 
Charles H. Martin, North Carolina; Nicholas N. Cox, Tennessee; 
John J. Lentz, Ohio: James Hay, Virginia; Thomas M. Jett, Illi- 
nois, and Marcus A. Smith, Arizona. 

Naval Affairs.— Messrs. Charles A. Boutelle, Maine; Samuel G. 
Hilborn, California; Melville Bull, Rhode Island; Francis H. Wil- 
son, New York; George E. Foss, Illinois; Alston G. Dayton, West 
Virginia; James H. Southard, Ohio; H. C. Loudenslager, New 
Jersey; R. B. Hawley, Texas; Thomas S. Butler, Pennsylvania; 
Amos J. Cummings, ew York; Adolph Meyer, Louisiana: Farish 
Carter Tate, Georgia; T. S. Plowman, Alabama, and Robert N. 
Bodine, Missouri. 

Post-O, and Post-Roads.—Messrs. Eugene F. Loud, Cali- 
fornia; John H. Ketcham, New York; George W. Smith, Illinois; 
John J. Gardner, New Jersey; N. D. Sperry, Connecticut; Wil- 
liam Lorimer, Dlinois; Jacob H. Bromwell, Ohio; Wallace T. 
Foote, jr. , New York; Henry H. Bingham, Pennsylvania; Samuel 
- Clark, Towa; Jesse B. Strode, Nebraska: Claude A. Swanson, 

; Henry W. Ogden, Louisiana; Daniel Ermentrout, Penn- 

prea John ae To * — iam Lo Mississippi; 

eorgia, an ew Mexico. 

rublie Lome Messrs. John F.. Lacey, lowes William R. Ellis, 

PR. Samuel S. Barney, Wisconsin; Monroe H. Kulp, Penn- 

sylvania; Frederick Cc. ciovenin Minnesota; Carlos D. Shelden, 

: Daniel W. Mills, Illinois; Frank M. a Minnesota; 

John Shafroth, Colorado; Rudolph Kileberg, Texas; James 

Hamilton Lewis, Washington; James R. Campbell, Lllinois; 

Marion De Vries, California; David Meekison, Ohio, and Marcus 
A. Arizona. 


Indian Affairs.—Messrs. James 8. Sherman, New York: Charles 
Curtis, Kansas; Israel F. Fischer, New York; Frank M. Eddy, 
Minnesota; Alexander Stewart, Minnesota; J ohn F. Lacey, lowa; 
Roneee epee, ; Charles B. Landis, Indiana; Samuel 
Massachusetts: Horace B. Packer, Penns ylvania; 

, Missouri; John 8. Little, Arkansas; illiam 
‘wae irginia; Elijah B. Lewis, Georgia; John H. Stephens, 
T. Zenor, Indiana; M. E. Benton, Missouri, and 
Sonne Arizona. 

— Messrs. 


William S. Knox, Massachusetts; Philip 

B Law ites New York; Case Broderick, Kansas; Loren Fletcher, 
Minnesota; Michael ‘Griffin, Wisconsin; Wallace T. Foote, jr., 
New York; J. A. Hemenway, Indiana; William S. Mesick, Mich: 
igan; William McAleer, Pennsylvania; Andrew J. Hunter, Illi- 
ue; John A Moon, Tainan: John W. Cranford, Texas; James 
rune Row Seto, ; Marcus A. Smith, Arizona, and H. B. Fer- 


"Dei oed Canals.—Messrs. Charles A. Chickering, New 
York; H R. eee oe Illinois; Sidney E. Mudd, Maryland; 
in; in; Morgan B. Williams, Pennsyl- 
ty Ohio; Jo J B. Showalter, Pennsyl- 
. Otey, Vi ; Thomas 
. : Wiltam | D. Vincent, ; George 


New York; R. Howe, New ‘York; Willard D. Vandiver, 
Andrew J. Hunter, ; William D. Vincent, Kan- 


—Charles H. Grosvenor, Ohio; Rosseau O. 
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Frank M. Eddy, Minnesota; William L. Ward, 
William Connell, Pennsylvania: Morgan B. Williams, 
Carlos D. Shelden, Michigan; Charles S. Hartman, 
Farish Carter Tate, 


Crump, Michigan; 
New York; 
Pennsylvania; 
Montana; 


Georgia; James Gunn, Idaho; 
Freeman Knowles, South Dakota; Albert M. Todd, Michigan, and 
T. Y. Callahan, Oklahoma. 

Public Buildings and Grounds.—Messrs. David H. Mercer, 
Nebraska; Josiah D. Hicks, Pennsylvania; Samuel G. Hilborn, 
California; Charles W. Gillet, New York; George E. White, 
Illinois; Richard Bartholdt, Missouri; Edwin C. Burleigh, Maine 
George W. Weymouth, Massachusetts; Benjamin F. Howell, 
New Jersey; Charles P. Dorr, West Virginia; John H. Bank 
head, Alabama; Harry Skinner, North C arolina; John S. Little. 
Arkansas; Robert Broussard, Louisiana, and William G. Brant 
ley, Georgia. 

Pacific Railroads.—Messrs. H. Henry Powers, Vermont; Wil- 
liam P. Hepburn, Iowa; Ashley B. Wright, Massachusetts; William 
C. Arnold, Pennsylvania; George W. Faris, Indiana: William 3. 
Kirkpatrick, Pennsylvania; Denis M. Hurley, New York; Frank 
G. Clarke, New Hampshire; William B. Shattuc, Ohio; James G. 
Maguire, California; E. W. Carmack, Tennessee; William H. 
Fleming, Georgia; James L. Siayden, Texas; W ill V. Sullivan, 
Mississippi, and James A. Cooney, Missouri. 


Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River.—Messrs. Rich- 
ard Bartholdt, Missouri; Henry A. Cooper, Wisconsin; George M. 
Curtis, Iowa; Lemuel W. Royse, Indiana; Robert Adams, jr., 
Pennsylvania; Denis M. Hurley, New York; Theodore E. Burton, 


Ohio; Page Morris, Minnesota; John M. Allen, Mississippi; Willis 
Brewer, Alabama; Robert Broussard, Louisiana; William M. 
Howard, Georgia, and N. B. McCormick, Kansas. 

Education.— Messrs. Galasha A. Grow, Pennsylvania; William 
E. Barrett, Massachusetts; Samuel M. Clark, lowa; Charles L. 
Henry, Indiana; Alexander Stewart, Wisconsin; William 3s. 
Booze, Maryland; George N. Southwick, New York; John E. 


Fowler, North Carolina; David A. De Armond, Missouri; Henry W. 
Ogden, Louisiana; Alonzo C. Shuford, North Carolina; Willard 
D. Vandiver, Missouri, and John A. McDowell, Ohio. 

Labor.—Messrs. John J.Gardner, New Jersey; Joseph H. Walker, 
Massachusetts; James T. McCleary, Minnesota; William Lorimer, 
Illinois; Joseph B. Showalter, Pennsylvania; oe V. 8. Coch- 
rane, New York; Isaac A. Barber, Maryland; W. Jasper Talbert, 
South Carolina; William F. Strowd, North Carolina: John 8. 
Rhea, Kentucky; William A. Young, Virginia; Ferdinand 
Brucker, Michigan, and Thetus W. Sims, Tennessee. 

Militia.—Messrs. Benjamin F. Marsh, [linois; Case Broderick, 
Kansas; George Spalding, Michigan; Lucien J. Fenton, Ohio; 
Warren Miller, West Virginia; Edwin C. Burleigh, Maine; Ed 
ward E. Robbins, Pennsylvania; Samuel J. Barrows, Massa- 
chusetts; Rudolph Kleberg, Texas; John H. G. Vehslage, New 
York: John E. Fowler, North Carolina; William L. Stark, Ne- 
braska, and Charles K. Wheeler, Kentucky. 

Patents.—Messrs. Josiah D. Hicks, Pennsylvania; Edward Sauer- 
hering, Wisconsin; Winfield S. Kerr, Ohio; John M. Mitchell, 
New York; Walter Reeves, Illinois; William C. Lovering, Mas- 
sachusetts; James H. Davidson, Wisconsin; William L. Ward, 
New York; William Sulzer, New York; Champ Clark, Missouri; 
Thomas Y. Fitzpatrick, Kentucky; James R. Campbell, Dlinois, 
and John H. Stephens, Texas. 

Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. George W. Ray, New York; Cyrus 
A. Sulloway, New Hampshire; Winfield 5. Kerr, Ohio; Vespasian 
Warner, 0 inois; H. C. Brewster, New York; Henry R. Gibson, 
Tennessee; John C. Sturtevant, Pennsylvania; E. Stevens Henry, 
Connecticut: Isaac A. Barber, Maryland; Samuel W. Smith, 


Michigan; George B. McClellan, New York; Robert W. Miers, 
Indiana; Jeremiah D. Botkin, Kansas; James A. Norton, Ohio, 
and Curtis H. Castle, California. 

Pensions.—Messrs. Henry C. Loudenslager, New Jersey; David 


G. Colson, Kentucky; James R. Howe, New York; Jesse b. Strode, 
Nebraska; Jacob H. Bromwell, Ohio; George W. Weymouth, 
Massachusetts; Carlos D. Shelden, Michigan; Frederick C. Stevens, 
Minnesota: Jesse F’. Stallings, Alabama; Thetus W. Sims, Ten- 
nessee; R.C. De Graffenreid, Texas; Thomas Y. Fitzpatrick, Ken- 
tucky, and Freeman Knowles, South Dakota. 

Claims.—Messrs. Charles N. Brumm, Pennsylvania; 
Graff, Illinois; Edward S. Minor, Wisconsin; 
Kentucky; Thomas McEwan, jr., New Jersey; 
ginia; Charles E. Pearce, Missouri; Seth W. Brown, Ohio; John 
C. Sturtevant, Penrsylvania; John FE. Osborne, Wyoming; John 
D, Clardy, Kentucky; Edward A. Robb, Missouri; John F. Rixey, 
Virginia; Will V. Sullivan, Mississippi, and E. W. Carmack, Ten- 
nessee, 

War Claims.—Messrs. Thaddeus M. Mahon, Pennsylvania; 
Henry R. Gibson, Tennessee; Theobold Otjen, Wisconsin; Wil- 
liam 5S. Mesick, Michigan; Jesse R. Overstreet, Indiana; Richard 
Wayne Parker, New Jersey; Walter L. Weaver, Ohio; George M. 
Davison, Kentucky; John F. Fitzgerald, Massachusetts; Sam 


Joseph Vv. 
David G. Colson, 
Jacob Yost, Vir- 


Bronson Cooper, Texas; Patrick Henry, Mississippi; Thomas J. 
Bradley, New York, and John L, Brenner, Ohio, 
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Private Land Claims.—Messrs. George W. Smith, Illinois; Rich- 
ard Bartholdt, Missouri; Roswell P. Bishop, Michigan; Alva L. 
Hager, lowa; Charles W. Stone, Pennsylvania; Aaron V.8.Coch- 
rane, New York; William W. McIntire, Maryland; Robert W. 
Tayler, Ohio; William A, Jones, Virginia; P. D. McCulloch, Ar- 
kansas; R. D. Sutherland, Nebraska; William W. Kitchin, North 
Carolina; John W. Cranford, Texas, and T, Y. Callahan, Okla- 
homa. 

District of Columbia.—Messrs. Joseph W. Babcock, Wisconsin; 
Alfred C. Harmer, Pennsylvania; George M. Curtis, Iowa; Rich- 
ard C, Shannon, New York; Benjamin B. Odell. jr., New York; 
Sidney E. Mudd, Maryland; George E. White, Illinois; John J. 
Jenkins, Wisconsin; Charles F. Sprague, Massachusetts; James 
D. Richardson, Tennessee; Adolph Meyer, Louisiana; Asbury C. 
Latimer, South Carolina; William H. King, Utah; Mason §., 
Peters, Kansas, and William 8. Cowherd, Missouri. 

Revision of the Laws.—Messrs, Vespasian Warner, Illinois; | 
Henry KR. Gibson, Tennessee; Alston G. Dayton, West Virginia; 
Romulus Z. Linney, North Carolina; Thomas McEwan, jr., New 
Jersey; Theobold Otjen, Wisconsin; Joseph M. Belford, New York; 
Archibald Lybrand, Ohio; John W. Maddox, Georgia; Sidney P. 
Epes, Virginia; James T. Lloyd, Missouri; George J. Benner, 
Pennsylvania, and William C. Jones, Washington. 

Reform in the Civil Service.—Messrs. Marriott Brosius, Penn- 
sylvania; James A. Tawney, Minnesota; Richmond Pearson, North 

arolina; Mahlon Pitney, New Jersey; 8. A. Northway, Ohio; 
Charles F. Sprague, Massachusetts; De Alva 8. Alexander, New 
York; Charles B. Landis, Indiana; Alexander M. Dockery, Mis- 
souri; Samuel M. Robertson, Louisiana; Samuel Maxwell, Ne- 
braska; C. A. Barlow, California, and Rice A. Pierce, Tennessee. 

Election of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in 
Congress.—Messrs. John B, Corliss, Michigan; William C. Arnold, 
Pennsylvania; Clifton B. Beach, Ohio; John M. Mitchell, New 
York; Adin B. Capron, Rhode Island; James H. Codding, Penn- 
sylvania; H. Henry Powers, Vermont; Samuel W. Smith, Michi- 

n; Milford W. Howard, Alabama; Jehu Baker, Illinois: C. A. 

rlow, California; George J, Benner, Pennsylvania, and George 
W. Taylor, Alabama, 

Alcoholic Liquor Traffic.—Messrs. H. C. Brewster, New York; 
William R. Ellis, Oregon; Samuel J. Pugh, Kentucky; Martin N. 
Johnson, North Dakota; Samuel J. Barrows, Massachusetts; H. C. 
Van Voorhis, Ohio; John E. Osborne, Wyoming; T. 8. Plowman, 
Alabama; Jeremiah D. Botkin, Kansas; Albert M. Todd, Mich- 
igan, and William W. Kitchin, North Carolina. 

Irrigation of Arid Lands.—Messrs. William R. Ellis, Oregon; 
Benjamin F. Howell, New Jersey; Warren B. Hooker, New York; 
Thomas H. Tongue, Oregon; John A. Barham, California; John 
J. Jenkins, Wisconsin; Charles B. Landis, Indiana; John F. Sha- 
froth, Colorado; R. D, Sutherland, Nebraska; John E. Osborne, 
Wyoming, and John E. Kelley, South Dakota. 

mmigration and Naturalization.—Messrs. Lorenzo Danford, 
Ohio; Charles N. Fowler, New Jersey; Rowland B. Mahany, 
New York; Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts; Martin N. John- 
son, North Dakota; Edward E. Robbins, Pennsylvania; Joseph V. 
Graff, Illinois; Stanyarne Wilson, South Caro ina; Peter J. Otey, 
Virginia; Sidney P, Epes, Virginia, and William L. Greene, 
Nebraska. 

Ventilation and Acoustics.—-Messrs. Joel P. Heatwole, Minne- 
sota; George W. Prince, Dlinois; Richard C. Shannon, New York; 
Edward L. Hamilton, Mic ; Harry Skinner, North Carolina; 
Thomas J. Strait, South Carolina, and David H. Smith, Kentucky. 

Expenditures in_ the State rtment.—Messrs. Lemuel E. 

igg, New York; Robert R. Hitt, Minois; William Alden Smith, 

ichigan; Horace B. Packer, Pennsylvania; Rufus E. Lester, 
Virgin John E. Kelley, South Dakota, and William C. Jones, 
rginia. 
nditures in the Treasury Department.— Messrs. Robert G. 
Cousins, Iowa; James W. Wadsworth, New York; William A. 
Stone, Pennsylvania; E. D. Crumpacker, Indiana; William L. 
quty Arkansas; John Lamb, Virginia, and James L. Slayden, 

‘exas. 

Expenditures in the War en See William W. 
Grout, Vermont; Charles A. Russell, Connecticut; Walter P. 
Brownlow, Tennessee; James R. Young, Pennsylvania; Jose 
Wheeler, Alabama; John 8S. Rhea, Kentucky, and William L. 
Stark, Nebraska. 

nditures in the ten gt erg ncn on James F. Stew- 
art, New caer: Frederick H. Gillett, Massachusetts; James A. 
Connolly, Illinois; Charles G. Bennett, New York; Stanyarne Wil- 
s0n, South Carolina; William M. Howard, Georgia, and John L. 
Brenner, Ohio. 

Expenditures in the Post- rtment.—Messrs. Irving P. 
Wanger, Pennsylvania; Michael Griffin, Wisconsin; Joseph V. 
Graff, Illinois; N. D. Sperry, Connecticut; Milford W. Howard, 
Alabama; Levin I, Handy, Delaware, and N. B. McCormick, 
Kansas - 


sependitures in the Interior Department,—Messrs. Charles Cur- 
ge mn Frank G, Clarke, New Hampshire; Isaac A, Barber, 
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Maryland; Seth W. Brown, Ohio; Jehu Baker, Dlinois: 9 D 
Clayton, Alabama, and Patrick Henry, Mississippi. = 

Expenditures in the Department of Justice.—Messrs. Cyrus 4 
Sulloway, New Hampshire; William H. Moody, Massachuset{.. 
Israel F. Fischer, New York; Joseph B. Showalter, Pennsylvania: 
Thomas C. Catchings, Mississippi; Thomas J. Bradley, New York’ 
and William A. Young, Virginia. . 

Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture.—Messrs. Charles 
W. Gillet, New York; George Edmund Foss, Illinois; Loren 
Fletcher, Minnesota; W alter Evans, Kentucky; William F.Strow 
North Carolina; John H. G. Vehslage, New York, and Ferdinand 
Brucker, Michigan. 

Expenditures on Public Buildings.—Messrs. David G. Colson 
Kentucky; Thomas Updegraff, Iowa; William S. Knox, Massa. 
chusetts; John McDonald, Maryland; Richard P. Bland, Missouri- 
W. Jasper Talbert, South Carolina, and J. William Stokes, South 
Carolina, 

Accounts,—Messrs. Benjamin B, Odell, jr., New York; Melvillo 
Bull, Rhode Island; Charles F. Joy, Missouri; Eugene F. Loud. 
California; Marlin E. Olmsted, Pennsylvania; Charles F. Sprague 
Massachusetts; Charles L. Bartlett, Georgia, Hugh A. Dinsmore, 
Arkansas, and Robert C. Davey, Louisiana, 

JOINT COMMITTEES, 


Library.—Messrs. Alfred C, Harmer, eens: Lemuel E, 
Quigg, New York, and Amos J. Cummings, New York. 

Printing.—Messrs. George D. Perkins, lowa; Charles A. Chick. 
ering, New York, and James D, Richardson, Tennessee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLatr, one of its secretaries, 

announced that the Senate had adopted the following resolution: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, July 2/,, 1597, 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed, to join a similar 
committee sepclates by the House of Re tatives, to wait upon the 
President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses, having 
completed the business of the present session, are ready to adjourn, unless 
he may have some further communication to make. 

The message also announced that in compliance with the fore- 
going resolution the Vice-President had appointed Mr. ALLIson 
and Mr. TURPIE. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed on 
the part of the House to notify the President of the United States 
that the House was ready to adjourn joined the Senate commit- 
tee and have discharged the duty imposed uponthem. The Presi- 
dent directed the committee to inform the House that he had no 
further communication to make to the Congress, except to extend 
hiscongratulations upon the conclusion of its arduous labors, which 
embraced the most important legislation of many years, and to 
express his hope that its work would prove of lasting benefit to 
all the people of our common country. He also desired the com- 
mittee to assure the House that he wished for all the members 
health and happiness du their vacation and a safe return to 
the duties which will await them here next December. [Ap- 
plause. | 

MONETARY COMMISSION. 

The SPEAKER. The message of the President in relation to 
a monetary commission will be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. ; 

The hour of 9 o'clock having arrived, in accordance with the 
joint resolution of the House and the Senate, and by the authority 
thereof, I announce that this House is adjourned without day. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 

- “wae following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows:: 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R, 4029) giving 
apothecaries of the United States Navy and naval hospitals the 

tle of naval a and rank and pay of warrant officers— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4030) directing the Secretary of the Navy to 
consider and report on the subject of a statue of the late Admiral 
David D, Porter—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H.R. 4031) creating a 
currency commission, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. } 

By Mr. MAHANY: A bill (H. R. 4032) to provide an American 

r for the f -built vessel British Lion—to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LENTZ: A bill (H. R. 4033) to restore the wages of 
printers and bookbinders in the Government Printing Office—to 
the Committee on ae 

Mr. CHARLES W. INE (by request): A bill (H. R, 4056) 
for raising of revenue and the creating of a tariff commission, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. DE VRIES: A bill (H. R. 4057) to grant a pension to all 
soldiers of the United States who served in the war between the 
United States and Mexico in the years 1846 to 1848, inclusive, and 
in the Union Army in the rebellion of 1861 to 1865, inclusive, in 
the United States—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 4058) to amend 
an act entitled “‘An act to organize the Hospital Corps of the 
Army of the United States, to define its duty, and fix its pay,” 
approved March 1, 1887—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4059) providing for the appointment of phar- 
macisis in the United States Marine-Hospital Service, and fixing 
their pay and allowance—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mie. McRAE: A resolution (House Res. No. 82) for the con- 
sideration of Senate bill No. 3, to approve a compromise and set- 
tlement between the United States and the State of Arkansas—to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A resolution (House Res. No. 
83) for the consideration of House joint resolution No. 81, author- 
izing the appointment of a monetary commission and providing 
for its expenses—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HULL: A joint resolution (H. Res. 87) authorizing 
transfer of $50,000 of the unexpended balance of appropriation 
“ Pay, etc., of the Army, 1896,” to “‘ Pay, etc., of the Army, 1897,” 
to meet deficiencies in last-named appropriation—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES W.STONE: A memorial of the Pennsyl- 
yania legislature, in favor of a sufficient appropriation to provide 
for a creditable representation by the United Btates at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900—to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 4034) granting a pension to John 
C. Tennison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4035) granting a pension to Martha E. Ken- 
non—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4036) for the relief of the estate of R. C. 
Bumpass, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4037) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary F. Burton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. C K of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4038) granting a 
pension to Silas A. Elkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FENTON: A bill (H. R. 4039) to correct the military 
record of Gabriel P. Bartley, of Portsmouth, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 4040) for the relief of James R. 
Edwards, of Chattanooga, Tenn.—to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 4041) removing the charge of de- 
coribon from the record of W. H. Sherwood, Company F, Thir- 
teenth Ohio Cavalry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 4042) to authorize the Light-House 
Board to pay to Chamblin, Delaney & Scott the sum of $2,125—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANDIS: A bill (H. R. 4043) for the relief of James E. 
Southard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4044) for the relief of Elizabeth Pursel—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4045) ting a pension to John E. Kirk- 
ham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4046) for the purpose of correcting the mili- 
tary record of James M. Blankenship, alias Charles M. Smith, 
y K, Third Kentucky Volunteer Infantry—to the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4047) quai a pension to Isaac N. Ellis—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4048 ting a pension to Randolph F. Wil- 
liamson, eee, ontgomery County, Ind.—to the Com- 
on Invalid Pensions. 

(H. R. 4049) for the relief of Robert H. Pyke—to the 
Military Affairs 
(H. R. 4050) for 
HE 2051) granting @ p to John D. M 

.R. ) g a pension 0 . Moore— 
on Tavalll Pensions. 
R. 4052) to correct the military record of Micajah 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
: A bill (H. R. 4053) for the relief of Elizabeth 
ward Dooley, heirs of Joseph and Mary Dooley, 
Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 4054) for the relief of the trus- 
of the Mansfield Baptist Church, of Mansfield, La.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. VEHSLAGE: A bill (H. R. 4055) for the relief of Han- 
nah Tillman—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENDERSON (by request): Petition of the League of 
Republican State Clubs of the District of Columbia, signed by the 
committee, consisting of William L. Bramhall, president and 
chairman, Marion T. Anderson, B. F. Crenshaw, William E. 
Rogers, A. M. Clapp, d. M. Craig, C. M. Forrest, Milton C. Foss, 
and Edward W. Whittaker, asking that the civil-service order 
issued May 6, 1896, be revoked, and that the civil-service law be re 
stored to the condition it was prior to the issuance of said order— 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HULL: Paper to accompany House bill No. 87 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: Sundry petitions of numerous citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., asking for a more rigid restriction of immigra- 
tion—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. OGDEN: Petition of the trustees of Mansfield Baptist 
Church, of Mansfield, La., for relief—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. TODD: Memorials of various labor organizations in the 
State of Michigan, viz, Oil Dealers’ Protective Union, No. 6573; 
International Broom Makers’ Union; Coopers’ Local Union, No. 63; 
Railway Teamsters’ Protective Union, No. 5872; Bridge and 
Structural [ron Workers’ Union, No. 6583; Machinery Molders’ 
Union, No. 244; Tobacco Workers’ Union, No. 9; Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, No. 43; Motormen and Conductors’ Convention: 
Shoemakers’ Union, No. 30, Electrical Workers’ Union, No. 30: 
Typographical Union, No. 18, all of the city of Detroit; and Gro- 
cers’ Clerks’ Union; Bakers’ Union No. 57; Iron Molders’ Union, 
No. 213, of the city of Grand Rapids; Iron Molders’ Union, No. 
242, of Jackson; Longshoremen’s Union, No. 25; Central Trades 
Union, of Bay City; Longshoremen’s Union, No. 14, of Tawas 
City; Brotherhood of Holders On and Heaters, No. 6776, of Wyan- 
dotte; Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 393, of Cadillac; Cigar Makers’ 
Union, No. 310, of Manistee; Typographical Union, No. 184, of 
Ann Arbor; Cigar Makers’ Union of Saginaw, protesting against 
the passage of House bill No. 30 and Senate bill No, 1575, intended 
to abolish the present system of ticket brokerage—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of E. O. Grosvenor and 72 other citizens of Jones- 
ville, Mich., in favor of the passage of House bill No. 30, abolish- 
ing railway ticket brokerage—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the nineteenth encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Michigan, in favor of the passage of the 
bill for the relief of soldiers who suffered in rebel prisons—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the nineteenth annual encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic of Michigan, asking for the passage 
of a bill establishing a national cemetery at Vicksburg, Miss.—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, resolution of the nineteenth encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Michigan, protesting against the late 
order of the President to consolidate the pension agency of Detroit 
with that at Indianapolis—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, petition of Laura A. Silburn and 203 others, urging the 
passage of a bill to regulate the sale of cigarettes, protecting a 
State or Territory desiring to prohibit their sale—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the faculty, trustees, and students of Hillsdale 
College, and various churches, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and other organizations, of Hillsdale, Mich., and vicinity, 
in favor of the passage of a law raising the age of protection to 18 
years in the District of Columbia and Territories—to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the session of the Presbyterian Church at Hills- 
dale, Mich., and 55 other churches, colleges, and beneficial associ- 
ations, favoring the passage of a law forbidding the use of mails 
to papers publishing deaths by suicide, and pictures and descrip- 
tions of prize fights—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian Church at Hillsdale, Mich., 
the mayor of Hillsdale, and various societies, urging the passage 
of a bill to prevent the nullification of State antigambling laws, 
and prohibiting interstate gambling by telegraph—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the First Baptist Church and numerous citi- 
zens of Hillsdale, Mich., for the passage of a bill to prevent the 
interstate transmission of obscene matter—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian and Baptist churches, Hills- 
dale College, and various societies, favoring the enactment of 4 
Sabbath law for the national capital—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


to the 


